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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


'  The  translator  dewns  it  proper  to  state,  that  his  laborv 
on-  Neander  began,  and  were  prosecuted  to  the  comple* 
.tioH  of  several  succesdTe  volumes  or  parts  of.  the  inesepf 
maik,  many  years  ago,^ — though  not  before  a  pwrtii^ 
translation  of  the  same  work  had  already  appeared  i(i 
England. 

He  has  certainly  no  reason  to  regret,  but  rather  much 
mason  to  congratulate  himself  that  his  first  translation 
did  Dtoi  find  its  way  to  the  joess.  In  1843,  Dr.  Nsahdbp 
■auat  fotdi  a  second  edititui  of  the  first  volume  of  hi^ 
■work,  embneing  the  (^history  of  the  ditnch  in  the  £^ 
three  centurjed'  ,Itt  ttuA  new  edition,  the  altentticuw  o^e 
numerous  and  important  >  The  great  features  of  the 
original  work,  its  method  and  spirit  are,  indeed,  faithfully 
preserved ;  but,  in  pther  respects,  there  are  very  decided 
improvementa 

These  important  chmtges,  occurring  not  here  and  there, 
but  through  entire  pages  and  paragraphs,  have  made  it 
necessary  to  toanstate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sget  yt>liime 
anew.  The  bans^tor  has  submitted  to  tlMs  li^r  wij^ 
the  mo^  cbeetfuln^sB,  as  it  enables  him  to  preiseQt  l^e 
wm-k  to  the  Eu^ish  reader  in  the  farm  ia  whjch  J^. 
NsAimER  has  been  pcleased  to  express  his  wish  tiiat  it 
should  appear. 

It  has  been,  throughout,  the  translator's  aim -and  q$^ 
to  render  a  faitiifbl  v^lnon  of  the  lor^^naL  '  ^e  )vifl 
never  felt  himself  at  liberty,  on  any  pretence  whatevfp*, 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  text,  or  to  omit  any  thing  from  it 
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It  IUV8LAT0E*B  fbetaci.    advsrtibiiizht. 

He  has  never  lesoited  to  notes  for  the  purpose  of  explain* 
ing  any  thing  which  could  be  made  sufficiently  clear  in 
the  place  where  it  stands.  On  the  extreme  difiictdty  of 
giving  an  exact  rendering  in  English  of  an  author's  lan- 
goage,  so  exceedingly  idiomatic,  so  thoroughly  German 
in  all  his  habits  of  bought  and  modes  of  expression  as 
ike  author  of  this  History,  he  need  not  enlace.  If 
allowance  be  made  for  the  sUght  but  necessary  modifica- 
tions which  for  this  reason  have  sometimes  been  resorted 
to,  the  translator  beUeves  it  will  be  found,  that  as  he  has 
clearly  conceived  his  author's  meaning,  so  he  has  faith- 
fliDy  expressed  it  in  some  form  of  English  that  can  be 
understood. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  take  this  occasion  to  express 
his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  all  those  friends  who 
have  encouraged  and  assisted  him  in  the  execution  of 
his  task ;  and  in  a  very  particular  maimer  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Tract,  whose  consent  to  overlook  the  proo^ 
sheets  before  they  came  under  the  tran^tor's  final  re* 
vision,  was  an  act  of  real  kindness,  which  will  not  by 
him  be  very  easily  foigotteo. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  publishers  have  concluded  to  bsue  this  first  vol* 
nme,  without  waiting  for  the  second,  now  in  the  pres& 
Meantime,  the  translator  has  been  informed  that  a  new 
edition  of  tiie  second  volume  has  just  appeared  in  Ger* 
many.  It  is  his  intention  to  procure  this  new  edition  as 
early  as  possible,  and  to  incorporate  all  the  important 
additions  and  improvements  it  may  contain  with  the 
second  volume  of  the  translation  before  it  goes  forth  to 
tile  pubUc. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITIOK. 


FiBST  of  •n,  I  voald  tlMnkfiillf  acknowledge  Om  Dmne  gi»dii«M  whtdi  hat 
enaUed  me  —  beyond  anj  en>ectalioiu  I  crald  hsTo  femwd  when,  Mveateea 
je«n  ago,  I  commenced  tlie  publicatioa  of  mj  Chnrcb  Hutory  —  to  praaecnta  tJia 
mak  to  far,  and  alio  to  recast  the  fint  Tolame  of  it  in  a  better  ahape.  The  fint 
editi(Hi  having  been  disposed  of  within  a  year,  a  reimpreasion  of  the  text  and 
douUing  the  number  of  copes  made  it  poanMe  (o  defer  the  preparation  of  a  new 
edition  for  so  long  a  period.  For  this  I  am  indebted  to  the  pnideot  arrangement 
of  nj  respetited  pub^er;  for  had  I  undertaken  to  prepare  a  new  edition  at  anr 
eariier  period,  it  would  hardly  ha^e  been  in  my  power  to  carry  forward  the  work 
■o  far  as  I  have.  Bendea,  owing  to  the  lon^  interval  whiub  has  elapsed,  I  bad  be- 
come ahnoat  a  atranger  to  this  portion  of  it,  in  its  oripoal  form ;  and  hence  tlM 
defecta  which  demanded  correetioa,  conid  not  fail  to  appear  to  me  the  more 
glaring-  Hany  of  the  correnliona  have  been  suggested  by  the  remarbi  of  fiiendt 
ftnd  r^  enemies ;  and  I  truit  I  shall  ever  be  ^tedto  listen  alao  to  the  latter,  when 
Ae  truth  speaks  through  them. 

I  must  itill  hold  tuk  to  the  tame  fundamental  poaititin  in  the(rfasT,  and  b  tin 
ontemplatiDn  of  history,  which  I  held  at  the  ontaet  of  my  andertaJting.     I  must 


rtrenuouslv  defend  it,  over  againit,  and  in  opiMsition  to,  the  same  main  tendencies 
which  I  then  had  to  combat  On  many  poinia,  history,  in  the  mean  time,  hai 
already  decided.    Nothing  will  remain  hidden :  principles  most  unfold  themselves, 


and  bnng  out  to  the  l^ht  the  reanlts  which  lie  witlun  them.  When  this  has  been 
done,  all  the  shifls  are  in  vain,  by  which  men  would  seek  to  reverse  the  deciaon 
of  history,  and  repeat  over  agmn  the  old  trick  of  deception. 

When,  at  the  commencement  of  my  Ubors,  seventeen  years  ago,  I  dedicated  my 
work  to  die  fHend  who  was  about  to  leave  me,  Wilbblm  Bohmkr,  —  a  yonng  man 
when  1  looked  upon  m  t^  representative  of  a  whole  class  inspired  with  the  tam« 
who  has  nnce,  aa  a  mao,  maintained  bU  standing  among  the  learned 
and  teachers  of  the  church,  and  with  wlvH^  I  have  ever  remained 


dieolOKians 
bound  by  t] 


bound  by  the  same  JbUawghipof  spirit, — ^I  affixed  to  it  the  motto  of  onr  ocmmoD 
Qteol<^,  and  of  this  exhibition  of  history ;  "  Fectos  est,  qnod  theoiogum  faciL" 
We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  this  ■n««i'm ;  shame  rather  to  those  who  were  bold 
enough  to  ridicole  it.  They  have  pronoonced  sentence  on  themselvea.  It  waa  the 
watchword  of  those  men  who  called  forth  theoli^  from  the  dead  forms  of  scholaa- 
ticiam  to  the  Uving  spirit  of  God's  word.  So  let  this  be  our  motto  still,  in  despite 
of  ^  starveling  or  ovet^<Tammed  PhUitiert, — of  all  the  foolish  men  who  in^ 
themselves  in  the  conceit  of  their  own  superior  science,  or  who  allow  themselvei 
to  be  dazzled  by  nich  vain  pretensions. 

Hie  fint  division  of  this  work,  in  its  present  altered  aht^,  will  occupy  two 
wlnmea.     The  second  volume,  with  the  Divine  permission,  will  soon  follow  the 

Keaent;*  and  I  hope,  also,  the  continuation  of  the  wbcde  woric  wDl  no  longer 
delayed. 

A.  NEANDEH. 
BeRUM,  Jdlt  It,  1843. 
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DEDICATION  OP  THE  SBCOM)  VOLUME. 


TO  UT  BELOVED  AND  MUCH-HONORED  FRIEND, 
SR.    HEUBNEB, 

r    WITTUIBEKGf 


Waxn,  last  year,  tlia  noble  feidval  mi  held  In  commenioratioa  of  die  twan^ 
Gftli  aniuTerwy  of  Tonr  llieological  Seminaiy,  from  wluch,  during  that  Rtaca 
of  tune,  HO  rich  a  blessiiig  has  Sowed  to  tlie  danrchei  of  Uui  ctmalry,  j^adlj 
vonld  I  hmTe  borne  some  put  or  otber  in  honor  of  this  occasion  so  iotereMuig  to 
my  heart  It  was  not  taj  happioeaa  to  enjoj  tl>at  privilege.  I  now  come  after 
tlie  feast,  irith  a  gmall  offerino;,  whioh  asaures  roo  of  mj  nocere  love  and  ra^Mcb 

ii  ilai  a  jubilee-&Jtivar  in  oommemonlion  of  oar  ancient  friendship. 

!.__  « J  ._  "nee  it  wai  my  hminew  to  make  yoni 

'  God,  who  bot  a  ibort  time  ago  «■»  ci 
K  KoTTWiTZ,  a  man  wboae  memory  thos- 
■anda  blesa, — and  from  that  time  I  have  looked  tominla  yoa  as  to  a  point  of  liglit 
amid  the  dirknesB  of  this  Toridly  age.  You  willreeeivethia  tribute  of  myiincen 
esteem  with  iodutgcnt  good-irilL  K  you  find  a  good  do^  here,  at  in  other  wiiliiigi 
of  mine,  which  di^  not  acconl  with  your  own  viewi  of  doctrine,  thii,  I  am  con- 
fident, cannot  disturb  your  kind  feelingi.  Yon  undontaud  how  to  make  lobordinatp 
dj&erencee  recede  and  pre  ^ace  to  the  hifher  fellowihip  funded  on  that  one 


fbondation,  wUch  is  Chnit.  Tou 
dom,  which,  so  far  fi:om  !««»»;  ng  t 
maketh  free. 


«  a  disciple  of  the  tme  ipirit  i^  love  and  fi«t- 
tt  eTerything  dull  be  oait  iu  the  aaniB  mooldt 

God  grant  that  yoo  mvf  be  ipved  yet  tnaoy  years,  ai  a  bleswig  to  hi*  church, 
which,  m  theie  tmies  cr  encToaching  datfaten,  needa  inch  witne«es  abov*  all 


f  encroaching  datfateea,  needa  inch  « 
op  HUB.  With  aO  my  beait,  yonn, 

BwJH,  Jtm  28,  1848.  A.  HEANSEB. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 

ToK  fiillowiDg  is  that  part  of  the  fint  book  <£  my  Chgrch  History,  whkh  ooti- 
tsins  the  history  of  doctrines.  The  active  inveatigMioiu  which  have  been  ^ag 
on,  during  the  few  yean  past,  in  this  department,  gave  occasion,  here  eapeciallr, 
(or  the  correction  or  mora  ample  proof  of  many  thiDga  which  I  had  advanced ; 
and  I  am  rejnced  that  the  opportunity  has  been  given  me  fbr  makiog  these  im- 
provements. A  tendency  which  aims  at  science  and  sjnrit  by  referring  everyAti^ 
to  the  head,  could,  most  a«nredly,  never  find  in  me  any  thing  bat  an  nn&ahioB- 
able  <^ponent 

In  concluidon,  Ipresent  my  hearty  thanks  to  mr  friend,  Hebmanm  Robsel,  Sxe 
the  patient  aod  skimilcare  which  he  has  bestowed  on  thecorrectJoo^lhisvcdnnift, 
and  in  preparips  the  ranning-titlea,  and  the  indexes  at  dw  end. 

Hie  two  preftces  to  the  second  and  third  vdmnes  of  the  fint  edition,  I  lean 
out  for  want  of  room.  The  third  volume  was  dedicated  to  the  beloved  man  wilk 
whom,  as  a  colleagne,  I  have  since  had  the  pleaian  of  being  pennanantly  coauiM^ 
ed,  and  was  meant  ss  a  salutation  of  hearty  love  on  the  oocasum  of  his  then  recent 
arrival  on  a  visit  to  this  nty,  in  Jnly  ISth,  1837. 

The  guide  to  Church  Histoiy,  which  I  pronused  some  time  ago,  will  now  beyond 
aQ  doabl  be  prepared  by  a  very  dear  young  friend  of  mine,  Hr.  Lio.  Jaoobi,  iriw 
has  alresdv  made  himaelf  fiivorably  known  by  hi*  easay  oa  Feli^pns,  and  fion 
whom  the  beat  which  coohl  be  done  may  he  expected. 

A.  NEAHDBS. 
Bkxuh,  Jnra  »,  iSM. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  FffiST  VOLUME. 


TO    r.  TON    SCHELLIKG,   THE   PHILOSOPHER. 

.  Am  the  flist  Tolnme  of  my  Chorcb  ^sto'T'  ii  Rboot  to  nuke  its  aOTieiraiiM  in  a 
letter  dHfie,  I  feel  coutniaed  to  Uke  tliia  <q)aoftaiun  of  preaenbiw  70a  » Iwtt 
tatmj  of  m;  aiBcere  renect  aad  lore,  and  mj  beailr  iLulu  for  lU  tbe  inttnictiaa 
and  aadtanent  to  thnight  derived  fiwn  what  you  have  said,  both  publidr  and  ia 
Aa  BteraouTH  of  private  life,  and  Bx  iH  joa  have  dome,  during  your  rendeaoa 
ken,  in  the  aervica  of  oor  coaunDn  hiAy  canoa.  When  1  dedicate  a  noA  at  1U$ 
cha»t*er  to  a  pluloM^ber  liks  you,  I  kaow  that  it  ia  nothing  fbreion  froaa  yoar 
fluWiphy;  for  that  take*  hktorf  for  ila  point  of  departure,  and  woiud  teach  na  to 
■ndewnd  it  accorttng  to  it»  in waid  eianca.  Initnving  to  appT«]ieiMl  tha  hjMoij 
of  tbe  ctnir^  imA  aa  a  mere  juxtapotitiwi  of  outward  facta,  but  aaadeTsloiMMBt 
ffooeedinff  &va  within,  and  preMnting  an  image  and  reflex  of  iDtemal  hiatoij,  I 
traK  (hat  Ian  •erring  a  «|Mn(  which  ma^  claim  Bome  relatkniliip  toyonr  philoao* 
ft^,  bowerer  feebk  Iha  powen  with  which  it  may  be  done.   In  what  you  pvhlio^ 


InughtAalmM 
■  piwiiii  in  laying  befiwe  a  man  of  your  claarical  attainmeBli,  locb  a  nUHter  of 
faM  aa  well  aa  of  matter,  a  work  of  wboee  d«fecta,  when  oompated  wilh  the  idM 
■t  ita  fixudation,  no  one  can  be  isore  conscioai  dian  ila  autluir.  But  I  know,  toO) 
durtiUlowriiipof  iprit  and  [eeling  will  be  accounted  of  more  wortit  by  yon,  than 
•QdMbe^dea. 

^nwiting,  then,  that  yon  will  acce^  this  offering  m  the  aame  *pirit  with  wUok 


B  yon  in  health,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  your  powen ;  lliat  he  w 
oiaae  yon  wbcdfy  our  own,  and  katg  keep  yon  in  the  midat  of  na,  to  awaken  the 
lpH[  wnpofbnip  in  the  minds  of  our  belov^  Gennan  youth ;  to  exert  your  pow*^ 
ftl  iaflDsnca  agmnrt  all  driiaaement  and  crippliti^  or  the  intellect;  to  lead  bai^ 
tboae  who  are  astray,  fh«n  ^  nnnatnral  and  Ae  dutortad  to  a  healthiul  nnqiBci^; 
to  exhiKt  a  pattern  of  right  mediod  and  t€  btie  freedom  in  Maence ;  to  tMbfy 
ef  Ant  whiob  touatimtes  am  goal  and  central  point  <d  all  lustory ;  and — so  fkr  m 
JtcofMswitlnn  thenrorinceof  sciHiee  —  to  prepaia  tlie  way  for  that  new,  CAri^ 
tian  »g6  of  the  wmQ,  wfaoae  dawn  already  graeta  ni  from  a&r;  that,  for  inch  andi 
ae  thne^He  wonld  piolong  the  aTening  of  your  £ft,  and  make  it  even  men  ^«it 


Hen  an  te  amoen  and  bmnt  wishes  t£  Um  lAo  calls  himKU;  mdi  Ua 
A.fiEANDEB. 


**«»«'»^  Toons 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  ITRST  EDITION. 


Tb  exliilnt  the  hirtarjr  of  the  Church  of  Chrirt,  u  a  liring  iritaeaa  of  the  divins 
power  of  ChrirtUoibr;  m  a  aehool  (tf  ChnBlUn  experience;  k  voice,  aouading 
thrangh  the  ages,  of  iiulTUcfion,  of  doctrine,  and  of  reproof,  fbr  ell  "who  Bie  dia- 
pOMQ  to  liiten ;  thu,  from  the  eiriiett  period,  hna  been  the  leading  um  of  my  iiib 
■nd  itndiee.  At  the  same  time,  I  wu  alwaja  imprceaed  with  the  masnilude  of  Uie 
undertaking,  and  with  the  great  difficnltica  which  must  attend  it,  ifgo  conducted 
aa  to  answer  the  demand*  <tf  science  and  of  the  great  practjcal  want  which  I  have 
mentioned  j  for  both  of  these  are,  in  the  present  caae,  cloitel^  connected.  Nothing 
bat  what  can  itand  aa  truth  before  the  »crutinj  of  genuine,  unprejudiced  xnence. 
-•—of  a  science  which  does  not  see  through  tlie  glass  of  a  particnlar  philosophical 
or  dogmatic  school,  —  can  be  profitable  for  inatruction,  doctrine,  and  reproof;  and 
wherever  a  science  relating  to  the  things  of  God  and  their  revelation  and  evtdo- 
tion  among  mankind  has  not  become,  bj  mismanagement  of  human  perrersi^,  aa 
inrignificBQt  caricature,  or  a  lifeless  skeleton,  it  must  necenarilj  bear  these  miila. 
Science  and  Ufe  are  here  designed  to  inter-penetrate  each  other,  if  lite  b  not  to 
be  exposed  to  the  manifold  contradictions  of  error,  and  science  to  death  and  inanitj. 

Althongh  I  certaiDljr  felt  the  inward  call  to  such  an  undertaking,  yet  the  teas* 
of  its  weight  and  its  responsibleness  —  especially  at  the  present  time,  which  m 
mnch  needs  the  historiam  vita  magitlram,  aa  a  tore  compass  m  the  storm  and  tnmnlt 
of  event!  —  has  continually  deterred  me  fntm  attempting  to  realize  the  &varita 
idea  which  so  long  floated  before  mj  mind.  After  several  preliminarr  essajs, 
on  works  connect^  with  church  hi«to>^,  I  was  led  bj  rarioud  motives,  peramai 
and  outward,  to  engage  in  a  task  which,  if  teo  hmg  delayed,  might  never  Im 
tKComj^shed. 

He  imniediate  ontward  occamon  was,  that  mv  respected  publisher  invited  me  ta 
prepare  for  the  preae  a  new  edition  of  mj  won  on  the  Emperor  Julian ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  more  full  and  ample  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  in  that  work 
had  been  only  a  ft«gmenL  But,  in  setting  about  this  ta^,  I  fbuDd  that  the  book, 
aocording  to  the  views  iriiich  I  then  entertained,  would  have  to  take  an  entirely 
new  shape,  and,  if  it  Came  to  any  thing,  to  be  wrought  into  a  far  more  comprehen- 
nve  whole.  Thus  was  sug^eated  to  me  the  thought  of  publishing,  in  the  first  pUcO) 
the  history  of  the  chnrch  in  the  three  first  centuries,  as  the  staitmg  pcrint  of  a  gen- 
eral Church  ICstory;  and  the  encouragement  received  fcom  my  publisher  coo- 
finned  me  in  the  plan. 

I  here  enter,  then,  upon  the  execntion  of  this  work,  and  present  to  the  pubHe 
the  first  great  division  oi  the  history  of  the  church  during  the  three  firat  centurieK 
The  second  division,  if  it  please  God,  shall  folbw  by  the  next  Easter  &ir.  2lM 
history  of  the  ApostoUc  church  m  a  whole,  is,  to  my  own  mind,  of  to  much  impoTk 
tance,  that  1  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  incorporate  it  immediately  with  the 

Kisent  history.  Hence,  in  this  work,  I  have  simply  ptesupposed  it;  and  I  reserve 
a  ftature  tmportanitjr  the  publication  of  it,  as  a  separate  woik  by  itself. 
Kay  Ha  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  and  truth,  attend  the  oommene^ 
ittent  of  this  work  with  His  blesdng,  and  grant  me  both  die  alnlify  and  tbe  ri^t 
disposition  to  prosecute  it  to  the  end- 
To  conclude,  I  offer  my  hearty  thanks  to  iD  the  ftiends  who  have  attended  thk 
work,  in  itH  transitiou  thrtMtgfa  the  presM,  irith  their  kind  assistance ;  and  espedillT 
to  my  excellent  friend,  one  c£  our  pronuring  young  theolt^ans,  (soon  eAerwaroi 
removed  to  a  better  world,)  the  theoto^al  stiulent,  Snroxit.  To  bis  assiduitj  and 
care,  accompanied  with  no  small  labor  in  correcting  the  proo&,  the  appearance  of 
this  volume  is  greatly  indebted.  The  indexes  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  fftnk, 
which,  it  is  ho^d,  will  contribute  much  to  the  reader's  convenience,  are  jilso  ttaa 
to  theiindnitn'  of  tlua  valued  and  beloved  friend. 

A-HEAimEB. 
Beklix,  Octobeb  is,  1886. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  shall  be  our  purpose  to  trace,  &om  the  small  moBtard-grsin, 
timragh  the  course  of  the  past  centuries,  Ijiag  open  for  our  inspection, 
the  groTth  of  ^at  mighty  tree,  which  is  destined  to  ovenOiadow  the 
ear^  and  under  the  branches  of  which  all  its  people  are  to  find  a 
aafe  habitation.  The  history  will  show  how  a  little  leaven,  cast  into 
the  mass  of  humanitT,  has  been  gradually  penetrating  it.  Looking  back 
(m  the  period  of  eighteen  centuries,  we  would  survey  a  process  of  de- 
velopment in  which  we  ourselves  are  included;  a  process  moving 
steadily  onward,  ihon^  not  in  a  (tirect  line,  but  through  various  wintt 
ings,  yet  in  the  end  farthered  by  whatever  has  attempted  to  arrest  its 
course ;  a  process  having  its  issue  in  eternity,  but  constantly  following 
the  same  laws,  so  that  in  the  past,  as  it  nnfolds  itself  to  our  view,  we 
vaj  see  the  germ  of  the  future,  which  is  conung  to  meet  us.  Bat 
aluough  the  contemplation  of  history  enables  us  to  perceive  the  powers 
as  they  are  prepared  in  their  secret  laboratories,  and  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  actual  operation,  yet  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of 
all  ttaa,  it  is  pr&supposed  that  we  have  formed  some  just  conception  of 
&at  in  its  inward  essence,  which  we  would  study  in  its  manifestation 
and  process  of  development.  Oar  knowledge  here  fUls  into  a  necee- 
aarr  circle.  To  undeistand  historv,  it  is  supposed  that  we  have  some 
nnderstainding  of  that  which  constitutes  its  working  principle ;  but  it 
is  also  history  which  furnishes  us  the  proper  test,  by  which  to  ascer-' 
tain  whether  its  principle  has  been  rightiy  apprehended.  Certainly, 
then,  oar  understanding  of  the  history  of  Cbnstianity  will  depend  on 
th«  conception  we  have  formed  to  ourselves  of  Christianity  itself. 

Now  Christianity  we  regard  not  as  a  power  that  has  sprang  up  out 
of  the  hidden  depths  of  man's  nature,  bat  as  one  wMch  descended 
fivm  above,  because  heaven  opened  itself  for  the  rescue  of  revolted 
humanity ;  a  power  which,  as  it  is  exalted  above  all  that  human  nature 
can  create  oat  of  its  own  resources,  must  unjart  to  that  nature  a  new 
life,  and  change  it  &om  its  inmost  centre.     The  great  source  of  this 

S>wer  is  the  person  whose  life  its  appearance  exhibits  to  us  —  Jesus  of 
azareth— ^e  Redeemer  of  maiudnd  when  alienated  from  God  by 
sin.     In  the  subnussion  of  fiuth  to  him,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
troth  wluch  be  revealed,  consists  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  of 
TOL.  I.  1 
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that  fellowslap  of  the  diriiie  life  reBoltiiig  &an  it,  vhicli  ve  detdgnate 
imder  the  name  of  th«  church.  Out  of  this  springs  tJbie  «oiii]n(»i  cod- 
BciousnesB,  which  unites  all  its  members  in  one,  however  separated 
from  one  another  br  apace  or  time.  The  continnance  of  all  those 
agencies,  whereby  Chriatiamty  has  ^ven  a  new  torn  to  the  life  of  our 
race,  depends  on  our  holding  fast  to  this,  it£  pecoltar  essence,  to  the 
same  that  has  been  the  spring  of  these  agenciei  &om  the  be^nning. 
To  tlie  Kingdom  of  God,  which  derived  its  ori^  from  these  JnBnences 
in  hnmainity,  and  which  must  ever  continue  to  spring  np  afresh  from  the 
same,  mav  be  applied  the  remark  of  an  ancient  historian  respecting 
the  kingdoms  of  uie  worid,  that  thej  will  be  preserved  by  the  same 
means  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their  foundation.  ^ 

Bat  although  Christianity  can  be  understood  only  as  something 
which  is  above  nature  and  reason,  something  commnnicated  to  them 
from  a  higher  source,  yet  it  stands  in  necessary  c(»mection  with  the 
essence  of  these  powers  and  with  their  mode  of  development, —other- 
wise, indeed,  it  could  not  be  fitted  to  elevate  them  to  any  higher  stage; 
othemise,  it  would  not  operate  on  them  at  all.  And  such  a  conneo- 
tion,  considered  by  itself,  we  must  presume  to  ^dst  in  the  works  of  Qod^ 
in  the  matual  and  harmonious  agreement  of  which  is  manifested  the 
divine  order  of  the  universe.  The  connection  of  which  we  now  speak 
consists  in  this ;  that  what  has  by  their  Creator  been  imjJanted  in  the 
essence  of  human  nature  and  reason,  what  has  ita  gronnd  in  their  idei 
and  their  destination,  can  attain  to  ita  full  realization  only  by  means  of 
that  higher  principle,  ae  we  see  it  actually  realized  in  Him  who  is  its 
Source,  and  in  whom  is  expressed  the  on^al  type  and  model,  after 
which  humanity  has  to  strive.  And  accordingly,  we  see  the  evidence 
of  this  conoectiOQ,  whenever  we  observe  how  human  nature  and  reason 
do,  by  virtue  of  this,  their  original  capacity,  actually  strive,  in  their  h» 
torical  development,  towards  this  bi^er  piinciple,  which  needs  to  be 
oommunicated  to  them  in  order  to  their  own  completion ;  and  how,  1^ 
the  same  capacity  they  are  made  receptive  of  this  principle  and  conduct- 
ed onward  till  they  yield  to  it,  and  become  moulded  by  its  ii^uenoe. 
It  is  simply  because  such  a  connection  existe,  because  in  all  cases 
where,  through  the  historic  preparation,  the  soil  has  been  rendered  suit 
able  for  its  reception,  Christianity  enters  readily  into  all  that  is  hnman, 
striving  to  assimilate  it  to  its  own  nature,  and  to  inter-penetrate  it  with 
its  own  power,  that  on  a  superficial  view,  it  appears  as  if  Christiaoi^ 
itself  were  only  a  product  resulting  from  the  combinatioQ  of  the 
difierent  ainritual  elements  it  had  ikawn  together ;  and  the  opinion 
has  found  advocates,  that  it  could  thug  be  exfduned.  So  may  it  alao 
become  blended  for  a  wlule  with  the  impure  elements,  attracted  by  its 
influence,  and  in  its  manifestation  assume  a  shape  which  wholly 
resembles  them ;  —  till  at  lengtii,  by  its  own  intrinmc  power,  it  be^us 
a  process  of  puiification,  from  which  it  iaeuea  forth  refined  and  ennobled, 
even  -in  its  outward  form.  But  this  circumstance,  agun,  might  seem 
to  furnish  some  hold  for  the  opirdon,  a»\f  iH  those  impure  elemmtB, 

'  Imperiom  &dl«  lui  titDnis  ntlaMBr,  quitwi  iiulio  pHtnm  eU. 
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utoch  odIt  attaclied  themselvea  to  Christiamty  in  its  outimrd  mani- 
festataoQ,  spraag  from  its  essence ;  vMle  on  the  contrary,  tbe  real 
operation  <h  its  essence,  as  the  proceae  of  development  went  on,  was 
to  separate  and  reject  them.  In  the  contemplabon  of  hiato^,  as  of 
nature,  it  is  alvays  in  tmth  a  very  difficult  timig  to  avdd  confoimdinff 
accidental  Bymptoms  with  more  deep^eated  agencies,  —  to  distiiigtiisE 
clearly  the  trae  cause  Erom  what  merely  works  on  the  lurfitce.' 

If  this  holds  good,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  derelopment  of  human  nature  generally,  it  will  be  (bund  to 
apply  with  peculiu-  force  to  that  great  period,  which  was  chosen  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  for  the  diffusion 
wnoDg  mankind,  from  him,  as  the  source,  of  those  powers  from  above, 
which  formed  the  commencement  of  that  new  creation,  whose  progres- 
«ye  work  became  thenceforth  the  final  problem  and  the  goal  of  history. 
It ,  is,  therefore,  only  from  its  historical  connection  with  the  previous 
development  <^  that  portion  of  mankind,  among  whom  Christianity 
first  appeared,  that  its  effects  can  be  rightly  understood ;  and  such  a 
connected  view  of  the  subject  is  necessary,  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
of  &lse  eicplanaliona. 

^Hiis  connection  is  hinted  at  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  where  he  says 
ttiat  Christ  appeared  when  the  jvlnett  (ff  the  time  wa»  come.  For 
herein,  cert^ly,  it  is  implied,  that  the  precise  time  when  he  appeared 
had  some  particular  relation  to  his  appearance ;  —  that  the  preparatory 
steps,  through  the  previous  development  in  the  history  of  the  nations, 
had  been  directed  precisely  to  this  point,  and  were  destined  to  proceed 
just  so  &r,  in  order  to  admit  of  this  appearance  —  tJie  goal  and  central 
ywat  of  all.  It  is  true,  this  appearance  stands  in  an  altogether  peculiar 
relation  to  the  relt^on  of  the  Hebrews,  which  was  deugned  to  prepare 
the  way  for  it  in  an  altogether  peculiar  sense.  It  is  connected  Mth 
diis  religion  by  the  common  element  of  a  divine  revelation,  —  the 
■aperaatural  and  supra-rational  element ;  by  the  common  interest  of 
Theism  and  the  Theocracy ;  as  aQ  revealed  religion,  tiie  entire  devel- 
opment of  Theism  and  the  Theocracy,  points  from  the  beginning 
towards  one  end ;  which  b«ng  reached,  ev^ry  thing  must  be  re- 
cognized as  belonging  to  one  organic  whole,  —  a  whole  wherein  all 
the  principal  momemta  served  to  announce  beforehand,  and  to  prepare 
&e  way  mr,  the  end  towards  which  they  were  tending  as  their  last 
fulfilment  and  consummation.  It  is  in  ttiis  reference,  Christ  says  of 
his  relation  to  this  religion,  what  he  could  not  say  after  the  same 
manner,  of  his  relation  to  any  other;  —  that  he  was  not  come  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil ;  although  it  remains 
none  the  less  true,  that  Christ  atande  in  the  relation  of  one,  who  came 
Dot  to  destroy  but  to  fulfl,  to  all  the  truth  at  bottom  in  all  reliji^ons,  to 
the  purely  human  element  wherever  it  may  be  foond.  But  still  we 
must  aot  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  connection  of  the  appearance 
of  Christianity  witii  Judusm  alone.  Jud^sm  itself,  as  tte  revealed 
nligiini  of  l^ism,  can  be  understood  in  its  (rue  significance,  only  aA 
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eonbwted  -willi  llie  Katar&-religion  of  Faganism.  Whilst  on  die  cms 
hand,  the  seed  of  divme  truth  oat  of  vluch  Christianitj  spmng,  waa 
commtinicated  to  reason  by  divine  revelation ;  so  on  the  other  hand, 
reason  unfolding  itself  from  beneath,  must  seek,  especially  among 
that  great  historical  people,  the  Greeks,  how  &r  it  could  singly,  and  by 
its  own  power,  advuice  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  tbinga.  To  this,  the 
Apostle  Paul  alludes,  when  he  says,  "  God  hath  determined  for  all 
oatdons  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation, 
^bow  long  they  ^uld  continue,  and  how  far  they  should  extend  th^ 
svrsy,  —  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  baply  they  might  feel  after 
him  and  find  him."  And  so,  too,  when  be  says  of  the  times  immediately 
preceding  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  that  the  worid,  by  its  own  wis- 
dom, aought  to  know  God  in  hisinsdom,  but  could  not  know  him.  As  it 
had  been  intrusted  to  the  Hebrews  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  heaven- 
demed  element  of  the  Theistic  reh^on,  so  it  was  ordained  that 
among  the  Greeks,  all  seeds  of  human  culture  should  unfold  ^emselves 
in  beautiful  harmony,  to  a  complete  and  perfect  whole ;  and  then 
Christianity,  taking  up  the  oppo»tion  between  the  divine  and  the 
human,  was  to  unite  both  in  one,  and  show  how  it  was  necessary  that 
both  should  co-oper&te  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  itself  and  for 
the  unfolding  of  what  it  contwns.  Origen  had  no  bedtation  in  admi^ 
ting,  what  Gelsus  the  great  antagonist  <^  Christianity  maintained,  when 
he  ascribed  to  the  Greeks  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  talents  and  fitness 
of  position,  which  qualified  uiem  for  applying  human  culture  to  the 
development  and  elaboration  of  those  elements  of  divine  knowledge 
they  bad  received  &om  other  quarters,  namely  from  the  East.^ 

Besides,  among  Pagans,  the  transient  fiashes  of  a  deeply-seated  con- 
sciousness of  God,  —  the  sporadic  revelations  of  Him  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  and  who  has  not  left  himself  without  wit- 
ness among  ativ  people, — are  too  clear  to  be  mistaken ;  the  testimonia 
animsD  natorahter  christianse,  aa  it  is  expressed  by  an  ancient  father, 
which  pointed  to  Christianity.  And  while  it  was  necessary  that  the 
influence  of  Judiusm  should  penetrate  into  the  heathen  worid ,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  and  open  a  point  of  communication  for  Chnstianity,  so 
was  it  needful  also,  that  the  stem  and  repuMve  stiffness  of  Judaism 
should  be  softened  and  expanded  by  the  elements  of  Hellenic  culture, 
in  order  to  become  recipient  for  what  was  new  in  the  presentations  of 
the  Gospel.  The  three  great  historical  nations  had  to  contribute,  each 
in  its  own  peculiar  way,  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity, —  tne  Jews  on  the  side  of  the  reli^ous  element ;  the  Greeks  on 
the  ude  of  science  and  art ;  the  Romans,  as  masters  of  the  world,  aa 
the  aide  of  the  political  element.  When  the  fiibiess  of  the  time  was 
arrived,  and  Cluist  appeared,  —  when  the  goal  of  hiatoiy  had  thns 
been  reached, — then  it  was,  that  through  bjm,  and  bytiie  |)owerof 
(he  smrit  that  proceeded  from  him, — the  might  of  Chiistiamty,  —  oil 
the  uiroEuia,  hitherto  separated,  of  human  development,  were  to  be 
brought  together  and  interwoven  in  one  web. 

>  'Oti  cpIVni  fit0ta&raa0at  tat  im^ai  eidng  in  tliii  oplniod,  up  it  Mrm  ijra- 
lepit  iptT^  rd  irn  ^ap^apuv  tbpeShm  dwlf  for  the  TinJicBtton  of  ChriftiuiiV. 
d/uivov^  ilffiv  XU^T'     Origan,  Mqni-    c.  Cels.  1. 9. 
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Now,  how  it  WW,  &a,t  ihe  difiennt  oouraes  of  development  under 
reveled,  and  in  natural  reli^on,  —  under  Jndusm  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  Greek  or  Roman  inBtitatiiRU  on  tiie  other,  —  cooperated  to  preparft 
tiie  wk;  for  ChriBliamty,  it  is  our  present  purpose  more  particuWlj  to 
DonradflT  ;  and  we  will  first  cast  a  glance  at  tlie  religious  state  of  the 
pagaa  worid  among  &e  Qreelca  and  Bomaos. 

State  qS  tAe  Foffon  World  among  the  Qreekt  and  Soman*. 

If,  in  the  ancient  world,  a  dark  fatality  seemed  to  reveal  iteelf  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations,  an  irremBtible  cycle  to  which  all  hnmao  great- 
ness was  forced  to  submit,  in  this  impressioD  we  maj  recognize  the 
consdousneae  of  a  necesBary  law  of  development  at  that  stage  of  th« 
world.  All  national  greatness  depends  on  the  tone  of  public  feeling 
and  manners ;  and  tlua  i^ain  on  the  power  of  reli^on  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  But  &e  popular  reli^ons  of  antiquity  answered  only  for  tt 
certain  ttage  of  cnltore.  When  the  natiiKis,  m  the  course  of  their 
progress,  had  passed  beyond  this,  the  necesaair  consequence  was  h 
oiweTering  of  ^e  spirit  &om  the  reli^ous  traditiMiB.  In  the  case  of 
the  more  quiet  ana  equable  development  of  the  Oriental  mind,  —  so 
tenacious  of  the  old,  —  the  opposition  between  the  mythic  religion  of 
tiie  people,  and  the  secret,  tKeoeopfiic  doctrines  of  a  priestly  cast,  who 
gave  direction  to  the  popular  conscience,  imght  exist  for  centuries 
without  change.  But  among  the  more  excitable  nations  of  the  West, 
intellectnal  culture,  as  soon  as  it  attained  to  a  certun  degree  of 
independence,  must  necesaarilr  fall  into  collision  with  the  mythio 
reli^on,  banded  down  &om  the  infancy  of  the  people.  The  more 
widely  difiiiaed  cultivation  became,  the  more  extensive  grew  this  schism, 
BeHgion  was  deprived  of  its  power,  and  the  defection  from  this  led 
at  the  same  time  to  the  depravation  of  morals.  Thus  the  culture 
wluch  had  no  reli^ons  and  moral  ground  of  support,  capable  of  with- 
standing every  shock,  and  indestructible  under  all  changes,  —  as  soon 
as  it  was  rent  from  its  connection  with  the  mner  Hfe  that  alone  gives 
die  vigor  of  health  to  all  human  concerns,  —  could  only  degenerate  into 
&lse  civilization  and  corruption.  There  was  as  yet  no  talt,  to  preserve 
the  Hfe  of  humanity  &om  decompoBing,  or  to  restore  it  baclc  agun 
when  pasang  to  decompositioa. 

As  it  was  the  Grecian  mind, — freed  in  its  development  from  the 
inflnence  of  tradition,  —  to  which  philoisophy  and  every  independent 
science  under  its  form,  owe  their  existence ;  so  too  it  was  among  the 
Oreeks,  that  the  mighty  schism  first  presented  itself,  between  the 
httnun  mind  striving  after  its  freedom,  and  the  popular  rel^on.  Ab 
«arly  as  the  fifth  and  fourth  conturies  before  Chnst,  the  arbitrary  and 
heartiese  dialectic  of  the  Sophists  was  directed  agunst  tbe  uuf^t  of 
holy  traction  and  morals.  Plato  ah-eady  represents  Socrates  disconif- 
fatg  aeunst  this  rage  for  enhghtenment,  which  he  characterises  as  a 
"boonsb  wisdom,"^  that  put  itself  to  ^tethuiklesa  task  of  tracing  back 

V  1  'A>|>*t«ti  Ttirt  oo^if  xp^iin>*f,  te  wbit  imtnnl  ud  t 
^  *qM  of  OM  of  ihoM  ndJ^MMi  who  •d.B^on^'V 
wtn  Ac  vt^tUtt^  OTHT  tSD(  tan*  ilw 
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ftH  mytlucal  tales  to  eome  nstnntl  fact,  neglecting  meftnwliile,  iriiat  » 
meet  important  and  neareet  to  man,  the  hiowledge  of  bimeelf.  And 
in  the  times  immediately  Bucceedii^,  appeared  &  certain  Euemerus* 
from  the  school  of  Cjrene,  who  fancied  that  he  had  compassed  Hie  lon^ 
sought  object,  and  resolred  the  whole  doctrine  concerning  the  gods, 
into  a  histoiT  of  nature. 

Among  the  Romans,  religion  was  more  closely  interwoven  than  in 
ftie  other  ancient  states,  witJi  politdcs.  One  gave  life  to  the  other. 
Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  whole  ciril  and  domestic  life  was  based 
on  reli^ous  customs,  wluch,  by  their  connection  with  modes^  of  nuy> 
ners,  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  the  more  sesthetic  than  moral 
element  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  —  a  system  which  did  not  shrink 
from  even  entering  into  union  with  immorality. '  The  great  historian 
Folybios  has  ^ren  a  picture  of  Romui  Ufe,  as  it  was  a  centuir  and  a 
half  before  Christ,  while  it  yet  retained  its  ancient  simpUcity.  Judging 
by  those  TnaTimn  of  the  understanding,  which,  as  a  statesnum,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  affiura  of  the  world,  he  believed  that 
the  trait  of  character,  for  which  the  Roman  people  had  been  comnumly 
reproached, — the  excessive  superstition  inwrou^t  wiA  their  public  and 
private  life, — was,  in  truth,  the  firmest  pillar  of  the  Roman  state.^  C(»t 
templating  reli^on  in  this  outward  way,  he  saw  in  it  only  a  means, 
employed  by  the  irisdom  of  law-givers,  for  training  and  leading  the 
multitude.  It  was  his  o^nnion,  t^t  were  it  even  poauble  to  form  a 
state  of  wise  men,  snch  a  procedure  would,  perhaps,  be  found  tm- 
neceesarr-  But  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power,  which  unruly  paasiona 
and  desires  exercised  over  the  excitable  multitude,  there  was  need  of 
0ucb  means,  in  order  to  hold  them  in  check  by  the  dread  of  the  invim- 
ble,  and  by  terrifying  fictions."  From  this  power  of  reli^ous  faith,  he 
accounted  for  the  integrity  and  trastworthiness  of  tlie  Roman  ma^ 
trates,  with  whom  an  oath  was  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  to  be  relied  on  with 
&x  more  confidence  than  any  number  of  other  securitiea  in  the  Grrecian 
states.  But  while  he  praised  the  ancients,  who,  not  without  good  rev 
sons,  had  introduced  among  the  multitude  these  opimons  concerning  the 
gods  uid  the  things  of  the  lower  world,  he  felt  constnuned  to  censure 
uiose  of  his  own  contemporaries,  who  were  most  unreasonably  and  in- 
oonaderately  seeking  to  destroy  tiiese  convictions.  • 

Xt  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  at  the  point  occujaed  by  the  an- 
cient world,  that  in  proportion  as  scientifio  culture  came  to  be  more 
generally  ^Siised  among  the  people,  this  oppodtion  noticed  by  Folybins 
between  the  Bubjective  conviction  tk  individoala  and  the  public  state- 
religion,  would  become  more  stron^y  marked.  There  were  no  meana 
of  creating  a  fellowship  of  religious   interest  on  truthful  grounds, 

I  A  dlffettnca  between  the  Bomin  and  pofuuav  irpartiant,  Xtfu  H  n^  tetatSm- 

Grecian  relwions,  particnUiij  noticed  b7  fmtiav.    L.  VL  c  SB. 

SkoiTiiiu  of  HalicMiiaMiu,  •  Greek  writer  •  Atiirirai,   rolf  aHlXott  fS^oiC  ml  rj 

of  the  Aueuit&n  age.    See  the  well-known  Tomtrrg  rpa-fi^m  ri  irA^^ir  awixeiv. 

and  ramaAable  puaage  in  AidueoL  Bo-  *  AiAn-rp  oi  ini^iiuil  iotoitn  /an  ric  wrpl 

m*n.  L  U.  c  IS.  4cuv  hn/aiac  aiZ  rdf  irip  rim  hi  fiw  dia> 

■   TLat  /loi   SoKtl  Tb  mpi   rolf   iiXoif  i^ftit  olx  ckj  tat  lif  Irvxn  tlf  rd  «A^^ 
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between  the  cultivated  cUbb  uid  tbe  people.  The  wiser  sort  endeftrw- 
ed  to  Bostuii  the  popular  rehgion ;  eiUier  becsuee,  like  Polybins,  th^ 
merely  recoguiiea  io  it  a  necessary  means  to  political  ends;  <nr 
because,  like  philosophers  of  more  depUi,  they  regarded  it  as  not 
barely  Uie  work  of  hnmati  caprice,  bat  as  belou^g  to  a  higher  neces- 
nty ;  as  resting  on  a  bans  of  truth,  which  could  be  brou^t  near  the 
conscionsnees  of  the  multitude  only  under  this  hamaa  fbnn ;  as  the 
fragments  of  a  tradition,  truismittmg  the  knowledge  of  divine  things 
possessed  in  fhe  earliest  times,  wherein  all  that  vraa  true  and  that 
claimed  to  be  acknowledged  as  sacb  also  by  the  wise,  ou^t  to  be  di^ 
languished  &om  tiie  imperfect  form.'  With  Folybius  agrees  Strabo  tbe 
geographer,  who  wrote  id  the  age  of  Aogostus  Csesar.  "  The  multt 
tode  of  women,  be  observes,  and  me  entire  mass  of  the  common  people 
cannot  be  led  to  piety  by  the  doctrines  of  philosophy ;  for  tlus  purpose 
Baperstition  also  is  necessary,  which  must  call  in  the  ud  of  my^  and 
tales  of  wonder."  Having  adduced  some  examples  from  the  GreinaD 
mythology,  he  adds,  "  such  things  the  founders  of  states  employed  as 
bugbears  to  awe  chjldish  people."  These  myths,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
were  required  not  only  for  children,  but  no  loss  for  the  ignorant  and 
uneducated,  who  are  no  better  than  children ;  and  so  too  for  those 
whose  education  is  imperfect,  for  in  their  case  too,  reason  has  not  as  yet 
accriiired  strengtb  enough  to  throw  off  the  habits  they  have  brought 
wim  them  from  the  years  of  childhood.* 

In  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  the  ancient  simpli- 
ci^  of  manners  was  fitat  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  culture, 
this  opposition,  which  had  for  a  long  time  existed  among  the  Qreeks, 
between  the  rehg^on  of  thinking  men  and  tiie  state-religion,  or  the 
popnlar  faith,  began  te  prevul  more  generally  in  proportion  te  the 
mnuence  of  the  Grecian  philosophy.  Thus  the  learned  Bomao 
antiqaarian,  Yarro,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  bbtii, 
distinguished  three  kinds  of  theology ;  the  poetic  or  mydiical,  tiie  civil, 
and  £e  natural ;  the  last  being  the  one  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
worid,  and  in  which  the  wise  are  agreed.  The  iKeohgia  civilii,  in  its 
rel^ion  to  truth,  seemed  to  him  to  lie  half  way  between  mythology 
and  {^tiloeophical  reli^on."  Seneca  stud  in  his  tract  "  acaioet  super- 
stition," "  tite  whole  of  that  vulgar  crowd  of  gods,  which  for  agea 
past  a  Protean  superstition  has  been  accumulating,  we  shall  worship  in 

1  So  Aristotls;  wbo  uji,  "It  hM  been  that  tbii bu been  difinelj old ;  ud  linoe 

handed  dom,  in  ft  mjlfainl  tarn,  from  ib»  it  ii  probable  that  ahSoiopbj  and  the  aiU 

earlieet  times  to  poMerily,  that  there  are  hare  been  Mreial  tunea,  —  M>  far  aa  that  i( 

god«,  and  that  the  dinoa  (the  Deitj)  com-  poMible,  —  Toani  and  lott,  nieh  doetrioM 

casaei  entire  nature.    All  betides  t)ui,hal  may  hare  bwm  pretired  to  onr  tune*,  as  tha 

been  added,  after  the  mythical  ny1e,f(>r  the  imnuDfoTancMntwiadoln.''  Uet«ph7>.x.& 

pnrpoM  of  pennadiiis  the  mnltitode,  and  *  In  Strabo  Oeofnph.  I.  L  c  S. 

VK  the  interest  of  the  lam  and  ihe  advan-  *  Hit  voida  are:  Prima  theologia  max* 

lege  of  the  itate.    llini  men  bare  giren  Ime  accommodata  e*t  ad  tbealram,  feemt- 

ID  the  gods  hnman  fbnn*,  and  haTe  eren  da  ad  mnndniB,  tenia  ad  nrbem.    Ea,  qna 

lepreKOled  Ihem  under  tlu  flenre  ol  other  wnbnnt  poetm,  mlnu  eew,  qnam  nt  p(^- 

tbe  train  of  whiif  iietions  fbl-  li  leqni  debeant,  qna  aatem  phitoMwM, 

J  BKn  nf  Ae  Ulce  tott    Bat  if  p|ia  qnam  nt  ea  vn%um  Mnitan  expefab 

•qtaiate  (nun  all  Ihia  the  origtaal  prin-  £a  qn*  ftcttnij  intra  parfetee  is  adrala, 


bdnn, 
low^B 


5l  maaj  BKn  nf  Ae  Ulce  tott    Bat  if  tin  qnam  nt  ea  vn%um  Mnita^  expe^ab 

.  tqtaiate  (nun  all  Ihia  the  original  prin-  £a  qn*  ftcttma  intra  parfeiee  is  r-^-'- 

d^  a»d  eonrider  H  alooe,  itamelT,  that  qnaa  extra  in  foro  brre  peomat 

the  SiK  teaencea  ara  godi,  wa  ihall  And,  Angnatia.  da  dritate  D^  L'  Vl  e.  S,  i 
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tiU»  fiense,  lis.  that  we  ever  remember  the  wonhip  we  pay  them  is  Am 
raHier  to  good  mumeTs,  than  to  their  own  worth.  All  ench  rites  the 
sage  will  observe,  because  they  are  commanded  by  the  laws,  not  becanse 
ibey  we  pleaMng  to  the  gods."  So  Gotta,  whom  Cicero  introduces  as 
the  Academician,  in  the  third  book  of  his  woflc,  "  De  natnra  Deorum," 
knows  how  to  distinguisb,  in  his  own  person,  the  two  different  po^dons 
of  the  pcmtifex  and  the  philosojAer.  Bat  not  eTery  one  had  the  wis- 
dom, which  could  hold  these  two  poRtnms  distinctly  apart,  and  keep 
them  from  destroying,  where  they  had  nothing  better  to  substitute  in 
jdace  of  what  they  destroyed.  The  inner  disunion  was  at  length 
no  longer  to  be  conceded  even  from  those  i^o  were  no  philotopMra, 
When  ^rith  the  increase  of  luxury,  a  superficial  cultivation  came  to  be 
more  widely  spread  among  the  Romaoa,  and  the  ancient  simplici^  of 
maimers  gradually  disappeared ;  when  the  old  civic  virtue,  and  the  old 
constitution  and  freedom  sank  away,  and  were  succeeded  by  every  species 
of  moral  depravation,  and  by  servitude ;  then  was  the  tie  also  broken, 
whereby  the  old  religion  of  the  state  had  been  thus  &r  preserved  in 
the  life  of  the  people.  Those  among  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
Greeks,  which  most  completely  harmonized  with  a  worldly,  thoughtless 
spirit,  destitute  of  all  susceptibility  for  the  godlike ;  those  which  made 
pleasure  man's  highest  end,  or  which  led  to  doubt  of  all  objective 
truth, — Epicureamsm,  as  represented,  for  example,  by  a  Lucretius,  and 
scepticism,  —  found  currency  on  all  ndes ;  and  although  &e  systems 
themselves  were  seldom  studied,  yet  the  great  mass  n*  half-edncated 
men,  became  familiar  with  their  results.  Individuals  appeared,  who, 
like  Lucian,  pointed  the  shafts  of  their  wit  agunst  the  ezisbng  reUgions, 
and  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  In  Sie  reH^oos  systems  of  the 
several  nations  that  had  been  brou^t  in  contact  with  one  another  by  th« 
Roman  emjnre,  as  well  as  in  the  doctnnes  of  <^e  philoeophioal  schools, 
men  saw  nothmg  but  the  strife  of  ojrinions,  without  any  criterion  of 
truth.  Pilate's  question,  *'what  is  tnith?"  conveying  a  sneer  at  all 
enthusiasm  about  such  a  matter,  represented  the  prevailing  tone  of 
mind  of  many  a  noble  Roman. 

They,  who  without  any  deep  sense  of  religious  need,  were  yet  un- 
able to  make  up  tfaeb-  minds  to  a  total  denial  of  reli^on,  endeavored  to 
content  themselves  with  that  dead  abstraction,  wMch  is  usually  left 
behind,  as  something  to  retire  to  finm  Uie  living  ibrms  of  reE^on. 
when  these  are  on  the  point  of  ex^oring,  —  a  certtun  species  of 
Ddam,' — a  way  of  thinking  that  does  not  mdeed  absolutely  deny  the 
existenoe  of  a  Deity,  bnt  yet  jdaces  him  at  the  ntnwst  posrable  dis- 
tance, in  the  back-ground  of  his  works.  An  Idle  deity  is  all  that  is 
wanted;  not  one  everywhere  aative — whose  ageney  pervades  the 
whole  life  of  things.  He  who  to  satisfy  his  regions  wants  requires 
anyttung  beyond  t^  meagre  abstraction,  he  who  would  know  anything 
mors  respecting  man's  relation  to  a  higher  world  appears  already,  to 
men  of  uis  w^  of  thinking,  a  fanatic  or  a  fool.  The  inquiries  that 
soggest  themsfuves  and«:  the  feeling  of  a  more  profound  reUg^os 
SMdj  are  to  mch  tmnds  miintelUfpble ;  for  they  are  strangers  to  the 
fe^iig  itBeK.    Li  the  notaons  oitertained  by  the  many,  couceimng  tho 
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anger  of  the  gods,  and  the  pnniahments  of  tbe  lower  irorid,  tb^  see 
nothing  but  auperstitioii,  without  lecognkmg  in  them  a  fiindamental 
truth,  namely,  the  undeniable  need,  wHch  leads  men  into  various  de- 
losions,  only  when  misunderstood.  But,  by  nunds  of  this  stamp,  the 
whule  is  rioiculed  alike,  as  mere  dreams  and  fancies  of  limited  man, 
who  transfers  all  Ms  own  passions  over  to  his  gods.  As  s  represents- 
tive  of  this  class,  we  may  take  that  satirical  castigator  of  manners  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  Lucian,  who  characterizes  himself  as  the 
hater  of  lies,  cheats  and  charlatanry.  ^  And  Jusdn  Martyr  obaerres 
of  tiie  philosopher  in  his  time, "  that  Uie  greater  part  of  Uiem  bestow 
no  tiiought  on  the  questions,  whether  there  is  one  Ood,  or  whether 
there  are  many  gods,  whether  there  is  a  proridence,  or  no  providence ; 
as  if  knowledge  of  these  matters  were  of  no  importance  to  our  well- 
being.  "  They  rather  seek,"  says  he, "  to  convince  us  also,  that  the 
divinity  extends  his  care  to  the  great  whole,  and  to  the  several  kinds, 
hut  not  to  me  and  to  you,  not  to  men  as  individuals.  Hence  it  is 
nseless  to  pray  to  him;  for  everytMng  occurs  accoriUng  to  the  un- 
changeable laws  of  an  endless  cycle."' 

From  the  wreck  of  reli^on,  many  sought  to  rescue  the  tai&  in  one 
divine  primal  essence,  which  they  found  It  ^fficult,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish &om  the  world;  and  the  ample  s{nritual  worship  of  this, 
impeared  to  them  the  ori^nal  truth,  lying  at  the  fiiandatioa  of  th« 
whole  &bric  of  superstition  in  the  popular  reli^ns.  It  was  Yarxo's 
OfonioD,  that  the  only  thing  true  in  reli^on  was  the  idea  of  a  rational 
Boul  of  the  world,  by  which  all  things  are  moved  and  governed.  ^  He 
traces  the  ori^  of  superstition  and  unbelief  to  the  introduction  of 
idols,  which  he  contends  were  unknown  to  the  earliest  religion  of  tiie 
Bomana.*  "If  images  had  not  been  introduced,"  says  he, "  tiie  gods 
would  have  been  worshipped  in  a  more  chaste  and  rimple  miumer ;"  ' 
sod  he  appeals,  furthermore,  to  the  example  of  the  Jews.  So  Strabo 
informs  ua  what  he  himself  considered  to  be  the  original  truth  in  reli- 
l^on,  where  he  describes  Moses  as  a  reli^ous  reformer,  who  established 
the  (ample  spiritual  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  opposition  to  the  ii<A 
and  image  worship  of  all  other  nations;  ''and  this  one  Supreme 
]Sssence,"  savB  he,  "  is  what  embraces  us  all,  water  and  laud,  —  what 
we  call  the  heavens,  the  worid,  the  nature  of  things.  This  Highest 
Being  should  be  worshipped  withont  any  viable  image,  in  sacred 
move*.  In  such  retreats,  the  devout  ^nld  1»  themselves  down  to 
Bleep,  and  expect  signs  from  God  in  dreams."  But  this  simple  nature 
worship,  Strabo  sapposes,  became  afterwards,  as  well  among  the  Jews 
as  everywhere  else,  corrupted  by  superstition  and  thirst  for  power.  • 
We  should  mention  here,  also,  that  eclectic  philosopher  of  the  Cymd 

■  Kunljiiini  il/u  xa2  /uoo/iiTf  ul  /uao-  '  Aninu  mota  Bc  ntkme  mQndom  pib- 
^^R>^  »oI  luaoTvfa^  jial  luaiJ  irdv  rt  tbujb-     enuui. 

rMtt  d/ht  Tuv  luapini  itrSputntv  ratni  Si  *  Qui  l^iml  nmolua*  deorem  popnUl 

mUoi  elaiv.    Which,  to  be  tore,  he  could  pwuernnt,  eot  dritatibiu  loit  et  matoa 

M7,  wllh  perftct  jiutice,  of  hii  own  time,  demsiue  et  enorem  addidtue. 

Sm  tli«  diaioene  entitled  ikitij.  *  Cucini  DJi  otwerrKrentiiii  Ma  Angoi- 

■  Dial.  &  TiTph.  Jud.  U  Iha  beginning  f  tin.  de  cir.  Del,  L  Y.  c  31. 
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tribe,  Demoiua  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  trbo,  at  the  hegimimg  of  the 
Booofid  centur;,  resided  in  Athena,  where  he  lived  near  to  tiie  age  of 
R  hundred  yeare,  umrersally  respected  for  his  eimple  life,  fall  of  kind- 
nesB  aad  chari^  to  all.  He  was  the  representatiTe  of  a  sober, 
praotioal  bent  of  mind,  striring  after  notlmig  beyond  tiie  purely  hnnan, 
irlHi^vvhile  it  discarded  whatever  savored  of  saperetition  and  fanati- 
lastn,  checked  all  inquiry  also  about  snper-terrestnal  thisgB.  He  made 
no  o^iings,  because  the  gods  needed  none.  He  had  no  desire  to  he 
imtiated  into  the  mj^tcries,  for  he  thought,  "  if  they  were  bad,  they 
ottgfat  to  be  divulged,  to  keep  men  away  from  them,  and  if  they  were 
good,  they  should  be  communicated  to  all,  from  love  to  manldnd." 
When  a  show  of  gladiators  was  about  to  be  exhiUted  in  Athens,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  assembled  people,  and  told  them  diey 
should  pass  no  such  decree,  until  tiiey  had  first  removed  away  the  altu 
of  jnty  (^silos').  That  equaniniity  wfaicli  renders  man  independent  of 
outwajd  things  and  truly  free,  which  makes  him  fear  nothing  and  hope 
for  notliing,  he  considered  the  loftiest  attainment.  Wheii  asked 
whether  he  thou^t  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  bis  answer  was,  **  Yes, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  all  things  are  immortal."  ^ 

The  elder  Fliny,  while  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  is 
lost  in  admiration  of  an  muneasurable  creative  spirit,  beyond  all 
human  comprehension,  mamfesdng  himself  in  his  works.  But  his 
ftdnuration  of  this  exalted  spirit  of  the  universe,  serves  only  to  awaken, 
in  tenfold  strength,  the  depresnng  sense  of  the  narrowness  and  vani^ 
of  man's  existence.  He  saw  notJung  to  fill  up  the  chasm  betwixt 
feeUe  man  and  that  unknown,  iJl-trauscending  spirit.  Polytheism  ap- 
peared to  him  an  invention  of  human  wealmess.  Since  men  were 
mcapable  of  grasping  and  retaining  the  whole  conception  of  perfect 
being,  Uiey  separated  it  into  many  parts.  They  forroed  for  themselves 
divers  ideals  as  objects  of  worship ;  each  makmg  himself  a  god,  suited 
to  his  own  peculiar  wante.  "All  religion  is  the  of&pring  of  necessity, 
weakness  and  fear.  What  God  is, — if  in  trutb  he  be  anything 
distinct  fromi  the  world, — it  is  beyond  the  compass  of  man's  under- 
standing to  know.  But  it  is  a  foohsh  delusion,  which,  has  sprung  from 
human  weakness  and  human  pride,  to  ima^e  that  such  an  infinite 
Sforit  would  concern  himself  with  the  petty  aSyni  of  men.^  It  is  diffi- 
onlt  to  say,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  for  men  to  be  wholly  without 
nlil^os,  than  to  have  one  of  this  kind,  which  is  a  reproach  to  its  otgect. 

1  See  tlie  account  of  hit  life,  bf  Imciaii.  do  oot  tbiaL"    The  play  on  the  wordi  i* 

Thij  femuk^e  bent  of  Demonu,  ao  es-  not  IransLatable  into  English.    T/ui;  n-rpl 

dotfTdv  practical,  monl  and  ndiiinaJHti'e,  /li*  Tov  toaiioc  TreXvirpay/ioi'dTc,  irrpi  Si 

•0  dacMcd  ID  it*  rennaciatioa  of  all  higher  1%  iavrini  AxoafUac  ob  McvTt({Tt.   Slobad 

knowledge, eonad; to  ■nun,  Mfiuuticinn,  Eclognl.  n.c.Lll,ed.Heeren,  P.  II.p.  10. 

■U  ipecnladTe  or  religions  intereat  abont  Two  other  Bcntencea  are  contained  in  the 

~       '■          ibore  the  prei-  Anthotogj  of  Siobaeus  on  the  jrutfi 

al  otter  of  bia  rbv  and  on  iwcptnjiia,  and  in  OreDl'i 

i  coltecUon  of  lection  of  die  Ononi<^iphl  graecL 

•miHinici  DioDoeiu.     i  uni,  when  asked  if  *  Plin.  hilt.  oat.  C  U.  C.  4,  et  >eq. ; 

the  worid  wM  animated,  or  of  a  ipherical  e.  1.    Irrfdendnm  Tero,  ag«e  cnrao! 

Aapej  lie  reptled,  "Ton  bmj  TtnnelTea  htunananun  illnd,  qi^qnid  est  so 

iBi|iei1tiienllT  about  the  nature  of  the  wwM,  Anne  tarn  Unl  atqoe  mti^Ud  mi 

bat  of  the  dlioider  in  jQnr  own  natoR  ;oa  innpriliiiacdaiQtudmUleBiUTat 
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tba  Tiidtf  of  man,  and  hu  iasatiable  liHu^jng'  afysr  «zisteiwe,  hu^ 
led  him  also  to  dream  of  a  life  after  deatli.  A  being  fiiH  of  o(Hitntdi(h 
tiws,  iie  ie  the  moat  wretcbed  of  oeaturea ;  u&ee  tbe  other  neabuea 
have  no  wants  Inmsoending  the  booiutB  of  their  nature.  Man  is  fiifl 
of  deurofl  and  wants,  that  reach  to  infinity,  and  can  never  be  satisfiedi 
Hia  nature  ia  a  lie, — muting  the  greatest  poverty  with  the  greateat 
pnde.  Amtmg  these  bo  great  otUb,  the  beat  thing  God  haa  bestowed 
on  man,  is  the  power  to  take  his  own  life."  Sadness,  mixed  with  ft 
cold  resignation,  is  the  prevailing  tone  that  rona  throogh  Pliajr's  re- 
markable work.  It  was  ia  the  same  temper,  he  proceeded  to  enceimt«r 
the  flames  of  Yeaavius,  for  the  purpose  of  ex|doring  their  effects. 

But  as  the  history  of  this  and  of  every  age  witurasee,  there  ia  tt 
reli^ous  need  clin^g  to  man's  nature,  and  not  to  be  denied ;  a  need 
of  reoognimug  somet^mg  above  nature,  and  of  fellowship  with  the 
same,— which  only  asserts  itself  with  the  more  force,  the  longer  it  is  r^ 
pressed.  The  predominance  of  that  worldly  bent  <^  mind,  whicdi  will 
aoknowledge  nothing  above  nature,  does  but  call  forth,  in  the  end,  a 
stronger  reaction  of  the  longjog  after  the  supemataral ;  the  domin- 
ion of  an  all-donying  unbelief  excites  a  more  mtense  desire  to  be  able 
to  believe.  And  the  experience  itself,  which  follows  in  the  train  ^  ni> 
belief,  ccmtnbates  to  bring  about  this  result.  The  times  in  which 
unt>elief  has  prevailed,  are,  as  history  teaches,  unif(»mly  times  (^ 
earthly  calamity ;  for  tlte  mond  depravation  which  accompanies  unbe- 
lief, neoeeearily  destroys,  also,  the  foundation  <J  all  euihly  jHxisperity. 
Thus  the  time  of  the  dif^on  of  nnbeUof  in  the  Boman  state,  wag 
also  the  time  which  saw  tiie  destruction  <^  civil  liberty,  and  the  time 
of  pablio  suffering,  under  the  rule  of  mraxileEs  despots.  And  the  ontp 
ward  disbvss  awakened  a  sense  oi  the  inward ;  men  were  led  to  regard 
thmr  estrangement  from  the  gods  and  fnun  heaven,  as  a  principal  canse 
of  the  public  decay  and  misery.  Many  felt  themselves  coustruned  to 
compare  these  times  of  public  misfortune  with  the  fiourishing  period  of 
the  Boman  republic,  and  believed  this  melancholy  change  ought  to 
be  asorU>od  particularly  to  the  decline  i£  the  reiiffio  Samana,  once  so 
scrup^oosly  observed.  In  the  gods,  now  cast  off  or  neglected,  they  saw 
tiie  anthers  and  proteetora  of  Uie  Boman  emmre.  They  obstfvod  the 
mutual  strife  of  the  philoeophioaJ  systems,  which,  ffffanising  truth,  did 
bat  multiply  uncerttunty  and  doubt.  All  this  excited  in  them  the 
lon^ng  afWr  some  external  authority,  which  might  serve  as  a  stay  iat 
religious  conviction ;  and  they  resorted  back  to  the  relij^on  of  their 
more  fortunate  ancestors,  who,  under  the  influence  of  that  religion^ 
found  themselves  so  happy  in  tiie  freedom  &om  all  donbt.  That  old 
reli)^ii  appeared  to  them,  like  the  days  of  the  past,  in  a  tranafigored 
light.  Such  was  &e  toae  of  ieeliug  which  set  ia  to  oppose,  first  Um 
premling  infidehty,  afterwards,  Christianity. 

Thus  the  pagan  Gseoilius,  in  the  apologttM  dialogue  of  Minndnt 
Felix,  first  desoribefl  the  strife  and  uncertuaty  in  the  systems  >  of  hor 
man  philosophy ;  shows  what  small  reliuice  can  be  pla(»d  onhsBUUl, 
things  geneially ;  and  pmts  to  the  doubts  in  a  providence,  which  sne- 
gest  themselves  when  we  observe  the  misfortnitea  of  the  Tirtaoas,  aira 
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ttifl  prosperity  of  &.e  -wicked.  He  &ffa  goes  on  to  Bij,  "  How  nmaK 
nobler  and  better  is  it,  then,  to  receive  juet  what  our  fatiiers  hare 
fught  Tis,  as  &  sufficient  guide  to  truth  7  To  worship  Hie  gods  Trhich  ire 
luTe  been  instrueted  by  oar  fotliers  to  reverence,  even  before  ve  etndd 
have  any  true  knowledge  of  them  ?  To  allow  ouiselves,  in  regwrd  to 
the  divinities,  no  license  of  [virate  judgment,' — but  to  believe  our 
anceetOTB,  who,  in  tlie  infancy  of  mankind,  near  the  birth  of  the  world, 
were  even  considered  worthy  of  having  ^e  gods  for  their  fiienda  or 
for  their  kings  ?  " 

The  need  of  some  union  with  heaven,  &Dm  which  men  felt  they 
were  estranged,  the  dissatidaction  with  a  cold,  melancholy  presents 
procured  a  more  ready  belief  for  those  accounts,  in  the  mytfaical 
legends,  of  a  golden  age,  wherein  gods  and  men  lived  in  intimate  fel- 
lowship together.  Ardent  sjurita  looked  back  to  those  timee,  with  i 
aort  of  earnest  craving,  —  a  craving  afler  the  past,  that  pointed  to  the 
future.  Thus  P&neaniaa '  endeavors  to  defend  old  mythical  traditions 
against  the  infidelity  of  his  contemporaries ;  accountuig  for  the  latter, 
partiy  &om  the  fact,  that  the  true  had  been  renderecT  suspicions  t^ 
being  mized  in  with  the  false,  and  in  part  from  tiite  fact,  that  men  had* 
grown  accustomed  to  ap[Jy  a  standard,  suiting  the  present  times  only, 
to  that  more  glorious  period  of  wonders.  Of  those  former  days  he 
says,  "  The  men  who  lived  then,  were,  on  account  of  their  uprightness 
and  piety,  admitted  as  guests  and  even  table  compamons  of  the  goda ; 
for  their  good  actdons,  the  gods  openly  bestowed  honors  on  tiiem,  and 
for  their  bad,  openly  manifested  displeasure.  It  was  then,  also,  Uiat 
meD  themselves  became  gods,  and  continue  to  enjoy  this  honor."  Bnt 
of  his  own  time,  he  says,  "  At  the  present  day,  when  wickedness  has 
reached  its  highest  pitch,  and  extended  itself  through  all  the  country 
and  in  every  town,  such  an  incident  no  longer  ooeuis,  as  that  of  a  man 
beconung  a  god,  except  merely  in  name,  and-  through  flattery  to  power 
(the  apotheods  of  the  emperors ; }  and  the  anger  of  the  goda  awaits 
transgressors  at  a  remote  period,  and  after  they  are  gone  from  this 
world."  Dionysius  of  Hancamassus,  who,  a  few  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  wrote  on  the  old  Roman  history,  relates  the  story  (^  a 
Testal  virgin,  whose  innocence,  after  she  had  been  folsely  accused,  was 
miraculously  brought  to  light.  Upon  this,  he  remarks,  "  The  followers 
of  atheistic  philoeophies,  —  if  philosophies  they  may  be  called,  wtneh 
scoff  at  all  appearances  of  the  gods,  that  are  said  to  have  occurred 
among  the  Qreeks  or  Barbarians,  —  would  make  ^emselvea  quite  merry 
with  Hiese  accounts,  attributing  them  to  human  exaggeration  j  as  if  no 
one  of  the  gods  ever  concerned  himself  about  a  man,  whoever  he  might 
be  ;  but  be  who  is  not  disposed  to  deny  altogether  the  care  of  the  gods 
for  men,  but  believes  they  regard  the  good  with  complacency  and  the  bad 
with  displeasure,  will  look  upon  diese  appearances  as  not  incredible."  ' 

The  <aiificial  fuUi  in  an  old  reli^on  that  had  outlived  itself,  must, 
on  this  very  account,  become  fanatical,  be  umted  with  passion,  in  place 
of  natontl  cooviclion.    Hence,  the  violence  by  which  the  continaally 

*  Antbi.  Bonun.  n.  <S . 
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mning  wane  cX  PagstUBm  ww  sought  to  be  muntuned  agamst  the 
«aw»d  adnnce  of  Christiani^.  AltlicmglL  the  Ronans,  accustomed 
to  hold  fina  to  their  old  traditional  fonus,  and  nataonal  peculiaiitiet, 
mre  Biagnlarly  averse  to  foreign  modes  of  wor^ip,  ^et  this  timda* 
Btental  trait  in  the  old  Roman  oharacter  had,  ynUi  many,  already  become 
obliterated.  The  ancient  religion  of  Borne  had  lost  its  power  orer 
their  minds,  and  they  were  inclined,  therefore,  to  seek  a  prop  for  their 
reli^ona  faith  in  foreign  modes  of  wMship.  Ceremouies  that  wore 
Km  air  (d*  enigma  and  mystery ;  strange^onudlng  ma^oal  formulas  in 
some  barbarous  tongue  ;  whereby,  as  Plutarch  remarks,  the  national 
di^iity  of  doToutnesa  was  pat  to  the  bloah,'  found  readiest  adnuttauce. 
Men  were  looking,  as  uBual,  for  some  peculiar  Hupematoral  power  in 
that  which  tjiey  SiA  not  undentand,  and  wluoh  was  incapable  of  being 
nnderstood. 

Hence,  the  artifieial  futh  was  pressed  moie  closely  to  aasmne  the 
shape  of  aaperetition.  Unbelief,  against  which  an  undeniable  need  of 
man's  nature  asserted  its  force,  called  forth  superstitjon,  —  sinoe 
tiieee  two  distempered  conditions  of  the  spiritual  Hfe  are  bat  opposite 
Mnptoma  of  ^e  same  fimdamental  evil,  and  one  of  Uiem,  therefore, 
lasses  easily  over  to  the  other.  It  is  the  worldly  tone  of  the  inner  life, 
which  either  suppresBes  religious  feeline  entirely,  uid  then  turns  to 
imbelief ;  or,'  mixing  iteelf  up  with  that  feeling,  gives  to  it  an  interpre- 
tation of  its  own,  and  thus  turns  to  superstition.  The  desperation  of 
unbelief  Burrendeia  the  troubled  conscience  &  prey  to  superstition ;  and 
the  irrationality  of  supeiatition  makes  religion  suspected  by  the  thought- 
fo]  nund.  Such  an  opposition  we  find  presenting  itself,  whenever  we 
contemplate  this  period,  under  various  forms.  A  man  who  was  not  in 
the  habit,  like  Lucian,  of  ridiculing  the  absurd  eztnvagances  of  sit- 
perstition,  bat  who  was  made  sad  in  contemplatang  sach  cases  of  the  denial 
or  nuBapprehension  of  the  Godlike,  —  the  wise  and  dOTOut  Plutarch,  -~ 
in  a  beautiful  work  of  his,  where  he  describes  this  opposition,  as  it  ex- 
isted is  his  own  time,*  presente  us  a  picture  irom  the  life,  of  suoli 
eaiicatnres  of  reli^n.  "  Every  Uttle  evil  is  magnified  to  tiie  supers 
atitions  man,  by  tiie  scaring  spectres  of  his  anxiety.'  He  looks  on 
lumself  as  a  man  wh<»a  the  gods  hat«  and  puniae  wnh  their  anger.  A 
br  worse  lot  b  before  him ;  he  dares  employ  no  means  for  avertuig  or 
earing  the  evil,  lest  he  be  found  fighting  against  the  gods.  The  ^y- 
sician,  the  consoling  friend,  are  driven  away.  Leave  me,* — says  the 
wretched  man,  —  me,  the  impious,  the  accursed,  hated  of  the  gods,  to 
■offer  my  punishment.  He  atts  out  of  doors,  wrapped  in  sackcloth  or 
in  filthy  rags ;  ever  and  uion  he  rolls  himseU*,  naked,  in  the  dirt,  coi^ 
fesrang  aloud  this  and  that  aa,"  —  and  the  nature  of  these  sins  is 
truly  characteristic  !  —  "he  has  eaten  or  drunk  somet^g  wrong,*  — 
he  has  gone  some  way  or  other,  which  was  not  allowed  him  by  the 
dlvimty.     The  festivals  in  honor  of  the  gods  j^ve  do  pleasure  to  the 

1  'ArAimc  Aw/Knri  mi  fii/iam  0ap0apt-  '  The  tract  llqit  dtiaiiatimviat  aH  i^ri 

toTc  carou^fcveiv  mi  trapavoatlv  ri  ^eler  n^rof. 

Eol  roTpiov  aiit^ita  T^f  tiaifftiof.    Dt  la-  '  Cap.  T. 
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Boperatitions,'  but  fill  him  rather  iritli  tent  and  affiight.  He  proves  tb* 
■ayisg  of  PyUiagoraa  &Ise  inhisomicaae, — th&tireare  happiest  irlkea 
we  approach  the  gods, — for  it  is  just  Uien  he  is  most  wretched.  Templei 
and  altars  are  places  of  re&ge  for  the  persecated ;  but  where  all  others 
find  deliverancfi  £rom  their  feais,  diere  the  eaperstitious  man  fears  and 
trembles  most.  Asleep  *  or  aw&ke,  he  >9  baooted  alike  by  the  spectres 
of  his  aimety.  Awake,  he  makes  no  nse  of  his  reason ;  and  asleep^ 
he  finds  no  deliTenmce  from  what  i^orba  him.  His  reason  always 
slumbers ;  his  fears  are  always  awake.  Newhere  can  he  find  aa 
escape  from  bis  imaginaiT  terrors."  The  contradictions  involved  in 
saperstation  are  thus  descnbed  :  "  These  men  feajr  the  gods,  and  fly  to 
them  for  succor.  They  flatter  &em,  and  insult  them.  They  pray  to 
them,  and  complmn  of  them."  *  The  offensive  phrases  and  geetioult^ 
tions,  the  forms  of  self-abasement,  —  so  repulsive  to  the  antique  feeling 
of  &eedom,  —  into  which  the  skvish  spirit  of  superstition  fell,  were 
peculiarly  revolting  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  sense  of  propriety. 

In  the  work  above  cited,  Plutarch  thus  judges  respecting  the  mu- 
twd  relation  of  superstition  and  mibelief :  *  "  The  infidel  has  no  belief 
in  the  gods ;  the  saperstitions  man  would  fun  disbelieve,  but  believes 
against  his  will,  for  he  fears  to  do  otherwise.  Yet  as  Tantahis  wearies 
himself  to  escape  the  stone  that  hangs  over  him,  so  the  superstitious 
man  would  gladly  rid  himself  of  the  fear  which  is  no  trifling  burden  to 
him ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  pruse  the  unbeliever's  state  of  mind,  as 
freedom.  But  now  the  nnbehever  has  notluug  of  superstition  in  bun ; 
wUle,  on  the  other  himd,  the  superstitious  man  is  an  unbeliever  by  ia- 
clination,  but  (wly  too  weak  to  think  of  the  gods  as  he  would  be  glad 
to  do.*  The  unbeHever  contributes  nothing  at  all  towards  [fft>ducing 
superstition;  but  the  superstitious  have,  inxia  the  be^nning,  ffyen 
existence  to  unbelief,  and  funush  it,  when  it  easts  aJr^y,  an  appar 
root  ground  of  justification."  ^ 

Mamfestly,  Plutarch  has  taken  here  but  a  very  partial  new  of  the 
reli^ous  phenomena  of  his  times,  —  a  natural  mistake  for  one  living  in 
the  midst  of  those  phenomena,  and  who  is  biased  in  his  judgment  by 
immediate  impresdons.  It  seems  evident,  from  what  baa  been  already 
Bud,  that  the  same  cause  which  produces  superstition,  lies  also  at  the 
root  of  unbelief;  and  tiiat  unbelief,  therefore,  may  easily  change  into 
Baperstition,  as  well  as  superstition  into  unbelief.  Indeed,  it  was 
precisely  the  latter,  which,  in  this  period  of  history,  bad  called  forth 
the  former.  Plutarch,  moreover,  has  looked  at  these  oppoate  tendei^ 
cies,  in  a  way  too  general  and  alatract ;  he  did  not  ol»erve  and  take 
into  his  account,  those  manifold  gradations  and  transitions,  which  he 
might  have  discerned  in  his  own  times,  in  the  mutual  relation  of  unbe* 
lief  and  superstition  to  each  other.  ~  If  there  was  a  superstitatm,  at 

'  Ci^  9.  *  C«p.  3.  into  unbelief ; — the  different  torn  wHch  ii 

'  Cap.  5.  *  Cbd.  II.  taken  In  the  natnral  conne  of  thai  devel- 

*Inlftemiai]er,FlDtardiun,inu][ith.  opmentbj  the  iirSnilai  k^  ixanoic  imti» 

a  pisce,  that  iij  Oie  prerulins  ttiat  notioni  on«  band,  and  the  Stivaripoic  Koi  ^paavri- 
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flttfc  time,  leagued  vit^  immorality,  having  its  root  in  unbelief, — but  aa 
unbelief  reetnu&ed  by  fear, — jet  we  find,  too,  in  the  case  of  some  vho 
were  really  atriring  after  moral  worth,  vanouB  modifications  of  supers 
Btition,  gronnded  at  bottom  in  the  need,  —  tiiongh  not  undentood,  aoA 
even  misooderatood,  —  of  believing;  the  need  of  atonement,  frmn 
the  deep-felt  disonion  in  tJieir  nature.  It  was  only  necessary  tbat,  to 
SDch  need,  the  satiafaction,  nnconsciously  soaght,  BDould  be  fonuBhed, 
in  order  to  lead  it  &om  supenlation  to  fiuth.  This  was  the  point  of 
religioua  development,  through  which  many  were  brought  to  embrace 
Chmtianity,  as  the  remedy  for  their  evil. 

And  wUle  Plutarch,  in  the  work  above  cited,  biased,  aa  be  mani- 
festly was,  by  the  impresuon  received  from  the  revolting  exhibitions  tit 
superstition,  was  really  inclined  to  prefer  unbelief  to  superstition ;  yet 
where  be  has  occasion  to  attack  as  unbelief  that  denies  every  thing,  he 
owns  there  b  tme  kind  of  superstition  wluch  he  would  prefer  to  unbe- 
lief. He  says,  for  example,  of  Ejncureanism,  which  boasted  of  having 
delivered  men  from  the  shadowy  fears  of  euperstaitdoa,  "  It  is  bettor  to 
have  a  feeling  of  reverence  mixed  with  fear,  together  witli  &ith  in  the 
gods,  than  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  that  feeling,  to  leave  one's  self 
neither  hope  nor  Joy,  neither  confidence  in  prosperity,  nor  recourse  to 
a  divine  being  in  adveraity.*'  ^ 

That  profound  sense  of  disunion,  of  disruption,  wUch  gave  birth  tn 
manifold  kinds  of  snperstitioD,  revealed  itself  in  ^ose  forms  of  mental 
disease,  which  so  widely  prevailed,  where  (he  so^rers  believed  tbem> 
selves  to  consist  of  two  or  more  hostile  natures,  —  to  be  poBsessed  or 
persecuted  by  evil  sprits.  It  was  through  this  gronncftone  of  the 
spiritual  life,  that  the  system  of  Dualism,  miich  oame  from  the  East, 
found  means  of  introducing  itself;  and  hence  its  extnior£nary  influ- 
ence ia  this  age. 

If  we  now  ^nce  at  those  philosophical  tendencies  among  the  Greeks, 
wbieh,  in  this  period,  found  most  general  acceptance  with  men  of  earn- 
est minds,  two  systems  of  philosophy  will  ofier  themselves  particularly 
to  our  notice,  the  Stoic  and  the  Platonie. 

To  beg^D  with  (he  Stoic:  the  old  Bomui  character  felt  itself  pecu- 
liariy  attracted  by  the  moral  heroism  flowing  &om  the  principles  of  Has 
T^iiloBophy.  To  the  noble  pride  of  the  Boman,  who  would  not  survive 
his  country's  liberty,  and  in  the  self-sufficing  constnousness  of  bis  dispo- 
sition, bade  defiuice  to  the  eomipticm  of  the  times,  the  doctrines  of 
the  stoic  school  were  peculiarly  welcome.  In  &e  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  sage,  placing  himself  above  the  power  of  fate,  by  biB 
self-feeling  of  an  unconquerable  mind,  he  found  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  civil  liberty.  Between  a  disposition  like  Cato's  uid  Stoicism, 
there  existed  a  natural  relationship.  The  wise  man  felt  conscious  of 
ta  entire  equality,  in  moral  lofhneas,  with  Jupiter  himself;  and  c^ 

.  >  BiXrimi  yUp,  tvmripxtn  n  (ol  avvKe- 
apdotfot  r;  iral  tftfiv  iif^  auvim  alSovf 
Wtt  toiSw  *Mdf,  ^  mv  ntro  ttvyatrat     ..._   _. ^ 
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itaikliDg  below  lum  ia  no  respect.^  He  ww -uuster  of  hisowQ  tift^ 
and  nu^t  talte  it,  vheoerer  be  fband  he  could  live  no  longer  in  &  matt 
ner  vorth;  of  himself.  On  this  principle,  many  noble  Rom&ns  acted ; 
not  only  when  thej  wished  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  ignominy 
of  deBpotism,  but  also  when  disease  cramped  their  powers  and  rendered 
eziateDce  no  longer  supportable.'  Thus  many  a  strong  soul  found,  ia 
this  philosophy,  tlie  ezpresEdon  for  tii&t  which  he  carried  in  bis  own 
bosom ;  and  to  many  it  imparted  a  moral  enthu^asm,  which  enabled 
ttiem  to  rise  superior  to  the  degeneraoy  of  thnr  ccmtemporaries.  But 
there  were  many  -who  did  nothing  more  than  make  an  idle  parade  (^ 
the  lofty  wiairiinii  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  irith  whose  stataes  or  busts 
they  embelli^ed  their  hatls,  while  their  lives,  abuidoned  to  every  vice, 
presented  the  strongest  contrast  with  these  examples.^ 

Id  respect  to  the  relation  of  Stoicism  to  the  reli^ous  interest,  its 
tim  was  to  bring  the  popular  religion,  aDegorically  expltuned,  into 
niuon  with  a  thoroughly  pantheistic  view  of  the  world.*  The  Jupiter 
of  Stoidsm  was  not  a  being  who  gorenu  idl  things  with  paternal  love, 
aod  for  whom  each  individual  has  a  distinct  end  to  fulfil.  He  was  not 
me  who  can  reconcile  the  good  of  the  whole  with  the  good  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  but  he  was  a  being  who  devoius  his  own  children ;  the  AS- 
Storit  from  which  all  individual  existence  has  flowed,  and  into  whichf 
after  certiun  periods,  it  is  agtun  resolved.  The  gods  themselves  were 
subject  to  the  nnirersal  law  of  this  eternal  (?ole,  to  which  evtry  indh 
vidoal  existence  must  finally  be  sacrificed.^  The  law,  or  word  of  Zeus, 
providence,  fate,"  all  signify  in  this  system  the  same  tlung ;  —  that 
nnchangeable  law  of  the  universe,  of  an  immanent  necessity  of  reason, 
wiiich  ^  must  obey.  Evil  itself  is  necessary,  according  to  this  law,  to 
exhibit  the  harmony  of  the  world,  unce  without  it  there  could  be  no 
good.^  The  wise  man  calmly  looks  on  the  game,  and  surrenders  with 
cheerfulness  his  individual  existence  to  the  clfums  of  the  whole, — to  which 
every  individual,  as  a  part,  ought  to  be  Bubservieut.  The  wise  man 
has  precisely  the  same  divine  hie  with  Zeus,  from  whom  his  own  hat 

1  See  the  woMi  at  Chrntppiu:  'Qstijv  eoniiUom  atncipete  Tel  pooere,  ingentii  ert 

rfi  AH  KpooTiKit  ite/ivOvcinai  hf  air^  ri  uiudI. 

tat  ty  ^1*1  Kot  ptya  ^pavilv  «oJ  d  id  oCruf       t  Qni  Cmkn  dmnlsiit  B«prli«i»ll«  rtmntj 

tl'Ktlv,  ll^avxdv   Kol  tOlifv   not  fUyoKlffO-  IndoMJ  primani :  fuuquim  pIniK  Kimk  tjtm 

ptlv,  ijiuf  gMirm  luyaXnyoelaf  oiruroir  Clii7rtp[aiiiT*iil».-JuT.ii.l.  BulrmU. 

iyaSolt  vaat  ravra  rrpoTtticei,  xat"  iHhi  *  Lndan  gnoles,  in  the  wbt  of  banlcr, 

itpocxouivw(  inb  &i&(.    Plntareh.  de  Su>-  the  motlo  of  the  bU4c  panihaBm;   Of  mrf 

Jcorum  repD^entiu,  c  13.  *  ^'^  "*»  "■  oV"?  ''^"''  "^^  ""^  '""^ 

*  For  ejouDples,  com.  Plioj'i  Lelten,  I.  ™-  iK^ir^.o.,  oJw  fuJ^,  «ai  iiUw  koI 

IS,  aa.  in.  T.   VL  8*.    The  old  mea  of  ("*"■■  &XP'  '<^  ^u*  dripraTw.    Henno- 

rixt7'KTen,  Ijins  trnder  Ml  iscninble  die-  tim.  t  81 . 

sue,  diBmtawd  Ms  phjrieian,  wbo  wu  fw  *  A»  ChrynppiiB  uji  in  bie  voik,  Hntt 

compelling  him  10  lie  iionri«hment  egunst  ■raMiia(,  —  Tfn'  Ma  ab(ea&<u,  fUxpv  &» 

hi»wiU,mIh  the  word  J^ipKa.  Wlisninpoit  ik  i^^  immro  KaTava}~uav     HntMCh, 

Clinj  remarla,  —  Qua  tox,  qnuitnm  ad-  de  Stoiconim  repngtUDtiit,  c.  S9. 

tninuiouii  in  uiimo  vino,  unlom  deiiderii  *  bio^  ioyof,  npnvia,  cl/iapfih^. 

ralitiuit.     The  (ollowing  wonU  of  Plinj  '  Thne  ChiTiippns  Miy»,  rinmu  «oi  o*t# 

•erre  to  gi*e  distinct  form  ud  expRMton  (ii  nulla)  vuc  Kari  rir  1%  fwrtuf  iijmi 

to  the  principle  of  the  tge,  thw  left  the  de-  nai  Iv*  otruf  tltnt,  ott  iiXf^o^tK  j'ntfm 

ciiion  of  life  uid  death  to  the  oulcininiijr  of  irpdf  rd  SAo,  tArt  yip  t*  iyaM  ^.    flit 

reuon. ,  Oeliberare  et  cantu  moitii  expen-  tarch.  de  Sli^cor.  Kptifpuntili,  c  3> 
ite«  Qtqiw  inaieht  mtia,  rita  mortiiqne 
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flowed.  Calmly  BubimasiTe,  he  restoree  it  back,  vhen  the  fitted  hour 
arrires,  to  its  original  Boorce. 

A  cold  refflgnalioD,  —  wholly  ftt  rariftnce  with  man's  natoral  feet 
iog3,  and  altogether  (USerent  from  the  cluldlike  Bubnuflaion  of  Uie 
Cluifltian,  whidi  leaves  eveiy  purelr  human  feeling  inviolate,  sub- 
miasion,  not  to  an  iron  necesra^,  mat  deoreea  anniMlation,  bat  to  eternal 
,  love,  which  restores  back  what  has  been  offered  to  it,  traoBfigored  and 
glonfied.  The  emperor  Marcus  Aorelius  aaya  of  tlus  Stoic  principle, 
*'  The  man  of  disciplined  mind  reverently  bios  Katnre,  who  beatowa  all 
things  and  resomea  them  a^un  to  herself,  '  Give  what  tboa  wilt,  and 
take  what  thoa  wilt.'  *'  He  aays  this,  not  in  a  baaghtj  spirit  and  in 
defiance  of  Natnre,  bat  in  the  apirit  of  eheerfiil  obedience  to  her.^  IGs 
Stoicism,  moreover,  was  tempered  and  refined  by  a  certun  cluldlike 
devontness,  a  certtdn  gentleness,  and  unpretending  umplicity  of  char- 
actor.  Bat  with  what  grounds  of  comfort,  does  be  strive  to  stdll  the 
craving,  implanted  in  man's  nature,  after  an  imperishable  personal 
esBtouce  t  We  will  hear  what  he  says  himself.  "  Two  thrngs,  we 
should  conrader ;  first,  that  from  all  eternity,  things  are  repeatod  ovw 
after  the  same  manner,  and  that  it  mattors  not  whether  (me  beholds  the 
same  Uiing  again  in  one  hundred  or  two  bnndred  yeus,  or  in  infimto 
time ;  nest,  ^t  be  who  lives  longest,  and  he  who  dies  soonest,  lose 
just  alike,  for  each  loses  only  that  wbii^  he  has,  the  present  moment." 
(n.  14.)  '*  Ever  keep  in  mind,  that  whatever  happens  and  shall 
happen,  has  already  been, — it  is  merely  the  same  show  repeatod!" 
^0,  27.)  "  An  action  tonmnating  at  toe  allotted  moment,  anfiers  no 
evil,  in  that  it  las  terminated ;  and  he  that  did  it,  suffers  no  evil,  ia 
&at  he  has  done  acting.  So,  also,  the  whole,  consiBting  of  the  aggr^ 
gate  snm  of  actions,  which  is  life,  sufiers  no  evil,  when  it  terminatee  at 
tike  allotted  time,  in  that  it  has  terminated ;  and  he,  who,  at  the  allotted 
time,  baa  brou^t  up  the  whole  chain  to  the  end,  has  lost  nothing." 
(12,  23.)  He  aaks,  (12,  5,)  "  How  happens  it,  that  the  goda,  who 
have  ordered  all  ttungs  well  and  with  love  to  men,  seem  to  overiook 
this  one  thing  alone,  that  many  very  good  men,  who,  by  pious  works 
and  offerings,  have  stood  on  terms  of  intimate  communion  with  the 
deity,  having  once  died,  return  no  more  to  eziBtenoe,  but  perish  entire- 
ly? He  answers  thus,  "Although  this  is  so,  yet  be  assured,  that  if 
it  ought  to  have  been  otherwise,  the  gods  would  have  so  ordered  it. 
For  had  it  been  right,  it  would  also  have  been  possible ;  and  bad  it 
been  in  harmony  with  nature,  then  nature  would  have  fdlowed  it. 
That  it  is  not  so,  if  it  is  not  so,  should  satisfy  na  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  so." 

As  Stoicism,  by  repressing  a  want  inseparable  from  the  essenoe  <^ 
man's  nature,  tended,  on  the  one  band,  to  awaken  the  longing  after  a 
revelation,  capable  of  satisfying  this  want ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
nnfolding  in  man  the  consciousness  of  hie  relationship  to  the  divine,— 
the  tmth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  pantheism,* — by  the  idea  —  although 

1  Monoloe.  to,  14.  of  tndi  &  comdoiuDeu  In  the  thm  ot 

*  Thns,  vu  iiiManca,  faal,  is  hi*  di*-  Arotni ;  mnd  madi  of  ft  aimllu  impoit  U 

•BBW  at  Adieni,  tpptaU  to  dut  tenfanoBr  to  be  fcnmd  in  tha  bjsai  of  Oeialbei,  lad 
2* 
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panfheisticallv  apprelieitded  —  of  one  original  divine  Beiag,  and  o^&» 

Sirituality  of  his  worship,  as  confined  to  no  particulsr  place,  which 
ea  it  opposed  to  tihe  poly&eiBtic  reli^OQ  of  Uie  pmp^,^  —  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Christianity. 

Tet  a  far  greater,  more  deep  reaching  and  more  nnirereal  inflnenw 
on  the  religions  life  of  man's  B|urit  than  it  was  ever  in  the  power  of 
Stoicism  to  exert,  was  destined  to  pioceed  &om  &e  Platonio  philoM* 
phy.  It  dates  its  beginmng  &om  that  man,  who  appears  to  ns  as  ths 
rorenmner  of  a  higher  derelopment  of  hnmaiuty,  as  the  greatest  man 
of  the  antnent  world,— one  in  wnom  the  s^mt  of  that  world,  going  beyond 
itself, strove  after  a  more  glorious  ftitnre, — from  iSoerata,-w)iose  whol* 
appearance  seems  invested  in  a  mystery  and  riddle,  corresponding  to  faiB 
prophetic  character.  As  it  was  Ms  great  calling,  when  ^e  firat  stnnjg 
reaction  of  reason,  become  aitogetiier  worldly,  waa  turned  agvnst  reU^ons 
uid  moral  belief,  to  witness,  in  the  Btmggle  with'this  worldly  tendency 
juid  heardess  dialectic  caprice,  wfai<^  suppr«sed  all  hi^er  interests ;  to 
witness  of  the  reality  of  that  in  wiiich  alone  the  sprit  can  find  ita  tme  life^ 
kod  to  awaken  in  men  wholly  immersed  in  etothly  thb^,  that  amnr^oa 
ifter  the  jodlike,  which  migbt  lead  them  to  Christ ;  eo  through  hia  gMftt 
di8<»ple,Jmto,<^who,  in  his  philosophy,  produced,  with  a  truly  (niranal 
and  creative  mind,  the  image  of  Socra,te8,  aiUiong^  not  in  ute  vboh 
loftiness  and  simplicity  of  the  man  himself,  — the  mflnence  of  Socrates 
has  been  often  experienced,  alter  the  same  manner,  in  those  great 
crises  of  man's  histoiy,  destined  by  the  dissolution  of  the  old,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  new  creation ;  and  as  one  who  lived  in  a  crisis 
of  this  sort,  has  sud,'  the  Platonic  Socrates  came  like  a  John  the  3«p- 
tist  before  the  revelation  of  Christ.  This  was  preeminently  tme,  so 
&r  as  it  relates  to  the  first  appearance  of  Qirist,  tlie  great  epoch  ia 
the  histoiT  of  the  world, 

The  Platonic  philosophy  did  not  merely  lead  men,  like  the  Shno,  to 
the  conscious  sense  of  a  divine  indwelling  Ufe,  and  of  an  immanent 
reason  in  the  world,  answering  to  the  idea  of  the  Stoic  Zens ;  bat  it  led 
men  to  regard  the  divine  as  sapra-mnndane,  as  an  unchangeable  ex- 
istence, transcending  that  which  merely  bemmea  ;  a  supreme  8i»rit, 
exalted  above  ^e  world,  if  not  as  ui  unconditionaJly/ree  Cr&dor,  yet 
as  the  architect  of  the  universe.  It  awakened,  also,  the  ecniBcionsnest 
fS  the  Bnpematora]  and  divine,  which  in  man  is  the  efflux  &om  tiiia 
supreme  Spirit,  and  of  a  kindred  nature ;  so  that  mas  is  tiias  enaUed 
to  rise  and  have  fellowship  with  it,  and  cognition  of  it.  It  did  not,  like 
ttke  8t<»c  jihilosophy,  followed  out  to  ita  le^tinut«  consequences,  repre- 

ta  (rtbar  oupoBrfiigi  of  iha  8Hie  nwM.  tk  wenh,  and  nolMng  l>o)7i — kv«dc  of 

'  Conp«r«  (be  weU-kmnm  {MBugs  In  Seneca,  aichilecti  and  oommon  laborers  is  not  wotth 

Nod  mat  ad  cceliua  devandn  maDni  nee  innch"    '\ipi  ^lin  jiii  olnoSoiitir  Updw 

exoiandui  odidu,  nt  noa  ad  anm  tlma-  yip  ull  mMoi  iiiov  nai  Ayuv  at*  tartw 

lacri,  qoMi  tnagia  exandiri  pcaaimni,  ad-  ainoM/iav  f  Ipyoy  tai  pavaiaui/  oMfv  tm 

mittat,  piom  eit  a  u  Deiu,  lecameat,iiiliu  voX^v  lifiw.    EenM  Fhitaich  reproachM 

cat.    Ita  dRO  lacer  intra  noa  sptrltni  wdet.  Iha  Suriea  widi  aelf^oatnidietHMi.lB  pH^ 

^4IadI.QdL  dpadngfaiibeidlgiomiiiwofilwUiMlk 

Compare  the  j»MUgt  horn  Senea  and  Fine  de  Sioicornoi  RpwnuHlii,  c^  •. 

flw  worda of  Zeno ;  "We  ahonld  build  do  'tStrngOandD*. 
taiuite  to  dM  goda  f  (be  »  tamplft  It  of  U^ 
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MDt  the  (Srine  in  man,  m  k  nif-flabnttani  demant,  ui  effltix  from  tlia 
divine  aoorce,  niuch,  aa  l(»g  «3  the  fonn  of  penon^  appeuaace  lasted, 
oonld  wiMntain  an  eziatenoe  by  itself;  so  that  Zeoa  appeared  to  the 
wise  man  Booflj  as  the  ideid  of  wiadom  he  iraa  to  stnTe  after ;  —  but 
it  eontemplated  the  divine  in  man  as  a  nj  which  eoodacted  back  to 
the  nrimal  light  itself;  merely  aa  sometlung  to  receive — a  oapaciW— 
whicD,  separated  bom  oDmmvnioa  with  the  coigitud  source,  &om  irai<^ 
akme  it  can  receive,  is  powerless. 

Compared  with  the  princiide  of  ethical  ««{f-safficiency — with  that 
elevation  of  tits  feeling  of  self,  peonliar  to  the  ancient  world,  and 
irttich  t^^an  to  have  reached  its  hi^eat  pcunt  in  Sttnosm — the  PI*- 
tniie  B^tem,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  otmnection  of  ideas  above 
expressed,  was  ^stinpiished  by  a  striving  towards  i^t  13  most 
dinetly  opposed  to  &at  prinople,  namely,  towards  the  Christian  idea 
tif  homiHty.  The  word  nniniot  which,  at  the  point  of  view  generally 
taken  by  die  ancient  worid,  was  emjJoyed,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  bw 
aenae,  as  indicating  a  slavish  self-aebasement,'  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Plato  and  the  Platomsts,  as  the  dengnation  of  a  pons,  riituoos 
temper.' 

lliiB  philosophy  would  have  ns  recognise  in  maa's  penonalifr^,  not  t 
mere  traaatoTj  appeanuice,  but  something  destined  to  higher  unfbH- 
in^  The  life  of  the  indindnal  it  ref^Lfded,  not  aa  an  aimless  sport  in 
the  perio^cal  changes  of  the  nniverse,  but  aa  a  stage  of  purifyir^  di» 
ethane  and  pieparstitai  for  a  higher  state  of  existence.  It  did  oot 
reqmre  l^mpprettion  of  any  purely  human  want,  but  taught  that  the 
aatwfitftion  of  it  was  to  be  aonght  after  and  waited  for.  It  ixnated  to  a 
inkier  stage  of  being,  where  the  soul,  disenoumbered  of  its  oroBs,  would 
aHm  to  the  unclouded  vision  of  tmth. 

It  was  in  no  sense,  oertunly,  the  general  drift  and  purpose  of  FlatO| 
to  set  up  an  abstract  reli^on  of  reason,  in  opposition  to  the  existing 
lonns  of  worship ;  but  he  took  his  stand  rather  in  opposition  to  that 
exdnrave  «di^itenment  of  the  understanding  which  merely  analytea 
and  destroys,  and  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Sophists.  His  reUgioui 
specnlationB  rested  on  a  basis  alb^ther  historical.  He  connected  him- 
self with  Hbo  actual  jdienomena  of  the  reU^ous  li&,  and  with  the  tradi- 
tiraifl  lying  befwe  him ;  as  we  see  in  his  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  tbv 
gods  and  on  divinatim.  He  sou^t  to  embody  in  his  specul&ticHis  the 
truth  which  lay  at  ^  bottom  here,  and  to  separate  it  &om  331  admix- 
ture of  superstition.  And,  in  like  manner,  thu  general  drift  of  a  po«- 
ttve  [duloBophy  that  Bought  to  undnstand  history,^  passed  over,  mna 
^  ori^nal  Flatonism,  to  the'  derivative  Platomsm  of  this  age ;  and  ia 

■Bren  in  AiiitoUe  w«  Bod  die  Tontiviv  HL)  nji  of  the  InunfliMioii  of  iIm  wlA«d 

Dnitadwith  the  iviparroioict.    Echic  Bn-  bronght  ibont   bj  nmlthmeiit:    4  xaitia 

Aem.  til.  3.  /la^  At>  jiimTV  rnvvwc  /coJ  nnruv^  cot 

*  To  denote  the  diipoiUoii  of  nbmu.  taxi^a^  Kpic  tAv  6i6v, 

tireneu  to  the  (Uvine  law  of  order  In  the  *  To  ftrail  myielf  of  en  ezpnnlon,  -MA 

unirene,  d>e  word  TtmwA*  ii  oeed  fat  con-  ScheHing,  In  the  neir  Aapin;  of  hie  pUW 

neetlon  with  ■•cMmp^vor,  and  oapoeed  M  ophj.hM  made  deeriwl,.— paetfat  phllae- 

Ae  itiiaoM  ^rit^  idf-ueliMaii.    De  eM^.Moppaeedki  thBMenMgkaledeaw 

leefboiilV.voL  Tm.  «d.  ^MaLp.485:  «f  )<Moa,aqel»efhngsofihj. 
Md  noweh  (da  MM  ii«iMi>££et^4. 
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tfuB  latter  fonn,  to  speak  genemllj,  in  spte  of  all  the  finvign  additional 
the  tendency  of  the  original  Platonlam  may  be  cle&riy  traced.  It 
Btill  continuea  to  be  ita  aim,  under  every  new  modification,  to  explore 
in  all  direcdons  the  marks  of  a  connection  between  tiie  visible  and  invis- 
ible worlds,  between  the  divine  and  the  human  in  history,  and  to 
discover,  in  the  great  variety  ofreli^oos  traditions^  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship, different  forms  of  one  revelation  of  the  ^vine. 

In  opposition  to  unbelief  which  appealed  to  the  strife  between 
Afferent  religions  as  evidence  against  the  tnith  of  any,  an  apologetao 
tendency,  which  flowed  from  Pl&tonism,  wnnted  out  die  higher  uoi^ 
lying  at  the  root  of  this  mauifoldness ;  and  the  coincidence  of  ideas,  in 
uie  dififerent  forms  of  revelation,  was  made  available  here,  as  eoidmet 
for  the  truth.  Thus  the  effort  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  history, 
to  come  at  some  comprehensTe  view,  reconciling  the  oppotntions  of 
historical  development,  gave  birth  \a  a  peculiar  retig^ous  and  philoeopht 
cal  eclecticism  —  as  such  phenomena  are  usually  found  marking  the 
conclusion  of  any  great  series  of  historical  evolutions.  Arrived  at 
the  limits  of  such  a  series,  we  feel  construned  to  look  over  once  more 
t^e  whole,  which  now  lies  unfolded  ae  one  in  aH  its  parts ;  just  as  the 
traveller,  near  the  end  of  his  Journey,  gladly  pauses  to  survey  the  road 
he  has  left  behind  him. 

By  distinguishing  form  from  esaenoe,  the  mritual  from  tiie  sensual, 
the  idea  from  the  symbol  which  served  for  its  representatifm,  it  waa 
deemed  possible  to  find  the  just  medium  between  the  extremes  t£ 
superstition  and  unbelief,  and  to  arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of 
the  different  forms  of  religion.  The  devout  and  profoundly  medits^ve 
Plutarch,  who  wrote  near  the  close  of  the  first  centtury,  may  be 
considered  the  representative  of  tins  Erection  of  mind  to  reli^ous 
speculation,  which  was  now  fhQy  developed.  In  regard  to  the  relation 
of  different  religions  to  one  another,  he  thus  expresses  himself :  *  "  As 
sun  and  moon,  sky,  earth  and  sea,  are  common  to  all,  while  thev  bars 
different  names  among  cUfferent '  nations ;  so,  likewise,  though  mere  is 
but  one  system  of  the  worid  wluch  is  supreme,  and  one  gOTeming 
providence,  whose  ministering  powers  are  set  over  all  men,  yet  there 
have  been  ^ven  to  these,  by  the  laws  of  different  nations,  different 
names  and  modes  of  worship ;  and  the  holy  symbols  which  these  natatms 
used,  were,  in  some  cases,  more  obscure,  m  others,  clever ;  but  in  aH 
cases,  alike  fuled  of  being  perfectiy  safe  znides  in  the  contempl^on 
of  the  divine.  For  some,  wholly  mistakmg  th«r  import,  fell  into 
superstition ;  while  others,  in  avoi&g  the  quagmire  c^  superstitionj 
plunged  unawares  into  the  opposite  gulf  of  infideli^."  The  reverential 
regwi  for  a  higher  necessity  in  the  reli^ouB  institutions  of  mankind, 
the  recogmtion  of  a  province  elevated  above  human  caprice,  is  shown 
by  Flutuch,  in  the  Mowing  remark,  where  he  confronts  the  stmcf 
nth  the  phrase  from  an  Orphic  hymn,  which  was  often  on  their  lips, 
as  a  motto  of  their  pantjieism.'  "As  Zeus  is  the  be^nning  and  centre 
'  lZm&rt»I(rrq){a>,(ibrM«>^i:Uwoff(w  •  8m  da  Ude  et  Otirida. 
nktOB,  &  I;  TfrtwfBi.    Adv.  Bui&  a  St. 
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of  aO, — emy  4lniis  his  >imiig  htm  Zraa,  men  dioald  fint  eonMt 
and  imprare  thor  ideas  of  the  gods,  if  anj  thing  impme  or  mong  luw 
fouad  ita  mj  into  them.  But,  if  tiuB  is  b^ond  thur  po««r,  th«T 
ahonld  then  leare  eveiy  rate  to  that  mode  in  irluch  bo  finds  himself 
placed  by  the  laws  and  religiiraB  traditaoDs  of  his  oenotrr,"  He  citea 
ner^,  in  «Tidence  of  a  higher  necemty,  Ijring  at  the  fonndation  of  tliesi 
institutions,  the  words  at  Sophocles,  witoesongof  snimuiteudetenial 
law  in  theheartof  hnmtuiity:  (Antig.  467.)  *<Q%e  divine — religion 
— is  something,  imperishable;  but  its  fonns  are  Bubjeot  to  decay. 
God  bestows  many  good  things  oU  men ;  but  nothing  imperishable ;  fc^, 
aa  Socrates  says,  eren  what  has  reference  to  the  gods,  is  subject  to 
dea&.'>  > 

Plutarch  is  filled  with  sadness,  in  thinking  of  those  who  take  part  in 
the  public  worship  only  from  respect  to  the  moltatude,  while  they  lode 
upoa  the  whole  thing  as  a  mere  &rGe.  "  They  hypocritioally  mimio 
the  forms  of  prayer  and  adoration,  out  of  fear  of  the  many ; — repeat 
words  that  contradict  their  philosoplucal  convicticaiB ;  and,  when  they 
offer,  see  in  the  priest  only  the  stau^tering  cook."'  Be  rebukea 
thoae,  who,  ftJlowing  the  fiuhion  of  £uemenu,  in  attempting  to  explain 
ererything  in  the  £>ctrine  of  the  gods  after  a  natural  way,  wage  war 
with  the  reli^ous  convictjons  of  so  many  nations  and  races  of  men,  in 
that  they  are  seeking  to  draw  down  the  names  of  heaven  to  earth, 
and  to  banish  nearly  all  the  reh^ous  belief  that  had  been  im^danted 
in  men  from  thdr  Iwth. '  He  sees  men  miulering  between  these  two 
extremes ;  —  either  confounding  the  symbol  with  what  it  was  designed 
to  re{H:e8ent,.and  thus  giving  rise  to  si^rstition— as,  for  instance,  vkem 
the  names  of  the  gods  were  transferred  to  their  images,  and  thus  led 
the  multitude  to  beliere  that  these  imagee  were  the  gods  tiiemselTes, 
and  when,  in  Egypt,  the  animals  consecrated  to  the  goda  became  con* 
founded  with  the  l^ter ;  *— or  else  nmning  into  the  oppocdte  views,  which 
were  occasioned  by  these  errors,  and  resnlted  in  infideli^. 

If  the  mannw  in  vriiich  Plutarch  explains  and  contemplates  the 
oppontion  between  supentition  and  unbelief  shows,  when  applied  to 
the  phenomena  cX  lua  time,  an  inadequate  and  partial  view  of  the 
subject,  this  must  be  attributed  to  that  fundamental  view,  belong^  to 
the  essence  of  the  Platonio  philosophy,  according  to  wfai<di,  everytfamg 
is  referred  back  to  the  Intellectual  element,— to  knowledge  in  religion,-— 
and  the  deeper  piMtical  ground  of  reli^ous  ctmvictKMi,  and  t€  tho 
reli^ona  life, — th»r  connection  irith  the  moral  bent  of  the  aflfections,» 
is  overioc^ed.  Hence,  he  conuders  the  main  source  of  both  superstition 
and  unbeUef  to  be  intellectual  error— in  the  former  of  a  positive,  in 
the  latter  of  a  negative  kind ;  only,  in  the  case  of  superstition,  there  is^ 
moreover,  a  movement  of  feeling,  which  arises  out  of  those  errcueons 
notionsof  the  gods,  whence  they  become  <mly  objects  of  fear.^    But  ho 

1  DaUa  KoU  n>e  »tot  IMvror  &v^p&-  *  De  Iride  M  Odride,  c  SS. 

mMf,  d^ovdriii'  H  /Biifr  &m  &ii^Keiv  cot  *  L.  c  e.  71. 

Ti  AcOv,  ^toif  61  ab  card  rAv  Zo^Uo.  *  'H  /tiv  AStbnK^i'iTm  l^l  iu^mafJr^T 

J>e  defecM  orunlonim,  c  S.  4  A  itiaiioi/iayia  n^iOi);  bMjuv  fnMt 

*  Sm  Plutuch'i  tract:  Hon  potM  iiuitI-  {jT'c/nqj/iivn'.    c.  S. 
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does  Qot  seem  to  liave  found  that  a  na^es  Kea  at  the  gronnd  of  many 
shapes  of  tmbelief^  aa  veil  as  of  saperstitaon ;  and  bo^  disorders  of  . 
the  Bpiritnal  life  liave  their  proper  seat  in  the  direotioa  of  the  moral 
afieotKms,  in  the  dispoffition;  that  the  nados  is,  therefore,  nsoall;  the 
original,  the  intellectual  error  the  derivative  and  symptomatic  cause, 
of  the  evil.  Thus  Plutarch  ascribes  it  merely  to  a  false  notion  of  the 
gods,  that  they  are  represented  by  the  saperetitioiis  as  angry,  and 
uireateiUBg  punishment;  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  understand  such  a 
stage  of  reli^ous  development  well  enough  to  perceive,  that  there  is  » 
bottom  truth,  by  virtue  of  which  the  gods  can  be  represented  ord}/  m 
thu  relation  to  the  reli^oos  consdoasness  of  one  who  feels  himself 
estranged  &om  God.  Hence  be  erred  also,  in  supposing  that  nothmg 
more  was  necessary  for  the  recoveiy  of  the  superstitious  man,  than  to 
lead  him,  simply  by  the  mtellectnaf  operation,  to  the  knowledge  of  th« 
gods,  and  of  tiie  fact  that  good  only,  and  nothmg  that  is  evil,  proceeda 
from  Ihem;  —  not  perceiving,  that  the  representation  of  the  gods, 
irtwve  alluded  to,  might  itself  be  nothing  else  than  a  reflex  of  tlia 
sQperstitious  man's  own  state  of  mindj  and  therefore  to  be  got  rid  of 
only  by  an  immediate  operation  on  the  nature  of  the  man  himself. 
This  error,  again,  stood  in  some  connection  with  another  circumstance ; 
namely,  that  although  he  defended,  against  the  stoics,  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  punishments,'  as  a  necessary  means  of  refonnation,  and  of 
purifying  and  deterring  men  &om  evil,  and  wrote  a  treatise  expressly 
to  vindicate  the  divine  justice  in  punishing  the  wicked,*  yet  to  that 
conception  of  Ood's  holiness  and  to  that  apprehen^on  of  sin,  grounded 
in  and  intimately  connected  with  it,  which  belong  to  the  Theism  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  was  too  much  a  stranger.  Hence,  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  God,  as  the  Holy  one,  considered  from  his  own 
Platonic  pomticm,  must  be  unintelligible  to  him ;  and  be  might  easily 
seem  to  himse^  to  miss  in  Judaism  the  right  notion  of  God's  good- 
ness.' 

It  was  the  purpose,  then,  of  this  apologetic  and  reforming  philosophy 
rf  religion,  to  counteract  unbelief,  as  well  as  superstition,  by  setting 
fi>rth  the  ideal  matter  contuned  in  the  old  religions.  Prom  this 
position  aoA.  with  this  object  in  view,  Hutarch  says,  in  his  exhortatory 
discourse  to  a  priestess  of  Isis :  *  "  As  it  is  not  Hs  long  beard  and 
mantle  that  makes  tho  philosopher,  so  is  it  neither  linen  robe  nor  shorn 
head  that  makes  the  priest  of  Isis,  But  the  true  priest  of  Isis  is  he 
who  first  receives  the  rites  and  customs  pertaining  to  these  gods  &om 
the  laws,  and  then  examines  into  their  grounds,  and  philosophises  on 

1  Aff^Mt  Cfaryrippiu,  for  inatance,  who  he  refen  to  the  example  of  the  JTem,  to 

put!  tEii  docbine  on  ■  level  with  tbe  Moriea  prove  thu  the  conception  of  the  nxls  u 

with  which  old  women  frtghleu  the  childrra ;  xp^eroi  wu  bj  no  meuu  to  b«  foiuid  eTu; 

Til-  ireni  Tav  OicA  ^tov  KoTJtatuv  iiyov,  uf  where.    And  tere  we  mty  remwfc,  thU  w« 

oUhi  iiafipovTa  r^  iKKoif  nal  rqc  tXfi-  Would  not  den;  (he  Jew*  themtelTce  vers 

nif,  ilov  tA  vaiSofia  -roS  natoaxofitiv  al  put!;  in  fenlt  ror  the  difhuon  of  nich  icp 

yvmlKtt  iveipYoiiatP.    JH  Sioiconmi  i«-  TtaentatJona  irf  their  religion, 

pivnantiii,  c.  IB.  *  '0  ri  itucviueva  koI  ipii/ifva  rrtpl  toO( 

*  Hii  woA  on  the  Del»j  of  DiTine  Poo-  tfeoftf  ToCroiif,  irav  vi/iv  irapa^aP^,  iW)V 

ilhmenti.  in^^v  Ital  f^JMrnfOv  (ript  t^  iv  ttbrolt 

*DeBlidBonimi^nfiiandl«,C.38,wben  iX^tiof.    e.8. 
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tite  tniQi  ^e;  coBtua."  With  some  profoundness  of  meaning,  Flntarch 
compares  the  old  myths,  —  considered  u  representations  of  ideas, 
ari«ng  firom  z  refractioQ  <^  tiie  divine  light  in  &  foreign  substance,  ft 
re-appearance  of  it,  broken  by  the  intervention  of  some  heterogeneoos 
mediam,  —  to  the  runbow  m  rehition  to  the  sun's  ligbt.^ 

We  find  hero  the  fint  beginnings  of  aa  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
natural  and  Bupematnml  in  religion ;  to  reconcile  the  position  of  the 
rationalist  with  that  of  the  sapranatuialist,  the  scientific  interest  with 
the  religious  ;  —  tendencies  and  ideas,  which,  outstepping  already  the 
position  maintained  by  the  old  Nature-reti^on,  came  forw^d  to 
meet  the  Theism  of  revelation ;  and  it  was  by  uie  Utter,  first,  that  any 
such  reconciliation  could  be  brought  about,  and  a  true  understanding 
of  the  religious  development  of  humanity  made  posublo. 

Plntareh  distinguishes  two  different  stages  or  positions  of  knowl- 
edge ;  that  which  goes  immediately  to  the  divine  causahty,  and  that 
wHch  dwells  on  the  natural  causes,  serving  as  instruments  to  the 
former.  "  The  anoienta,"  he  says,  "  directed  their  attention  simply 
to  the  divine  in  phenomena,  aa  God  is  the  be^nning  and  centre  of  all, 
6nd  &om  him  all  thin^  proceed ;  and  they  overlooked  natural  causes. 
The  moderns  turned  themselves  wholly  away  firom .  that  divine  ground 
of  thmgs,  and  supposed  every  thing  could  he  expluned  fivm  natural 
causes.  Sotfa  these  views  are,  hoitever,  partial  and  defective  ;  and 
the  right  understanding  of  the  matter  requires  that  both  should  be 
combined."^  In  attempting  to  show  how  a  natural  phenomenon  mar 
be  a  ngn  of  the  fiiture,  he  says,  "  Divination  and  Phymcs  may  bom 
be  right ;  one  serving  to  point  out  tiie  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  i^enomenon ;  the  other,  the  higher  end  it  is  intended  to 
subserve.  *  "  They  who  suppose  the  significancy  of  ogns  is  made 
naught  by  the  discove^  of  natural  causes,  forget  tiiat  their  argument 
against  the  ngna  of  tne  gods  would  also  apply  to  those  invented  by 
human  art ;  since  in  the  latter  case  too,  one  tbong  is  made  by  human 
contrivance  to  serve  as  the  sign  of  something  else ;  as  for  example, 
lights  to  serve  as  beacons,  sm^dials  to  indicate  time,  and  ^e  like." 

This  distinction  of  the  natural  from  the  divine,  in  the  cooperation 
of  both,  was  employed,  in  a  noticeable  manner,  by  Plutarch,  for  the 
purpose  of  so  defending  the  divinity  of  the  oracles,  as  to  avoid,  at  the 
same  time,  superstitious  representations.  While  some  were  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  god  himself  dwelt  in  the  prophetess  at  the  Delphio  shime, 
employed  her  as  his  blind  instrument,  speaking  through  her  month  and 
■  snggesting  every  word  she  uttered ;  by  others,  these  representations 
were  seized  upon  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  whole  into  jest,  and 

mv  thai  rofi  fiMm  Xtynat  irowMo/iiv^    47. 

otruf  6  /ifrffoc  iSfin  ti»^  l/i^if  iimv  Tvyx^viiv  Kot  tSv  /litTai,  roS  /liv   i^ 

ii-ajJLuiTD;  irr*  i!Ua   Ti)v  Itamiav.    Do  oJriav,  roO  Ji  rt  T*i«t  K/OiOt  ixAaf^&w- 

Iiidc  «  Oiiride,  c.  20.  Tor  inriniro  yip  T^  /liv  It  rhiuu  ytyw 

*  'Odtv  ifi^orfpoii  i  U^DC  Mi^  Toi  Kol  trOf  itlfBtu,  'Oiuf^aai,  r^  Hjipit  ^ 

wpeaiKmtrit  fori,  rolf  uiv  rt  Ji"  ri  iiaJ  tf  yfyevt  <oi  irflf  frf^vu  tfttqifow. 
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Bukilig  Hm  doctrine  of  bucL  &  divine  inflnenee  on  the  bamaa  smil, 
and  every  idea  of  iss^ration,  ridiculous.'  They  laughed  at  the  bad 
TOrsee  of  the  PythoneBB,  and  inquired  why  it  was,  that  the  oracles,  once 
given  in  poetry,  should  now  be  uttered  in  the  form  of  proae.  But  Plu- 
tarch SOi^t  to  unite  the  recognition  of  the  divine  causality  with  that  of 
tiw  hanuu  individuality  which  served  it  as  an  otgux ;  and  by  distingnish- 
iog  in  the  oracles  the  (uvine  and  the  human,  to  find  in  this  case,  also,  the 
just  medium  between  sapetstition  and  unbelief.  "We  are  not  to 
pelieve,"  says  he,  "  ihat  the  god  made  the  Teises ;  but,  after  he  has 
communicated  the  moving  impulse,  each  of  the  prophetesses  is  moved 
in  a  way  that  corresponds  to  her  own  peculiar  nature.*  For  let  lu 
suppose  the  oracles  were  not^  to  be  spoken,  but  recorded  in  writing,  we 
should  not,  I  imagine,  ascribe  to  the  god  the  strokes  of  the  letters,  and 
find  fault  with  hmi  because  the  writing  was  not  so  beautiful  as  that  of 
the  imperial  edicts.  Kot  the  language,  nor  the  tone,  nor  the  expres- 
sion, nor  the  measure  of  the  verse,  proceeds  &om  the  god ;  —  all  this 
comes  from  the  woman.  He  simply  communicates  the  intuitions,  and 
kindles  up  a  light  in  the  soul  with  regard  to  the  future."  ^  "  As  the 
body  uses  many  organs,  and  the  soul  uses  both  the  body  and  its  parts 
as  organs,  so  tne  soyl  has  now  become  the  organ  of  the  god.  But  the 
adaptation  of  an  organ  consists  in  its  answermg,  vith  its  own  natural 
activity,  the  purpose  of  him  that  employs  it  as  a  means  to  represent 
tite  work  of  his  ideas.  This,  however,  it  cannot  represent  pure  and 
noadultnated,  as  the  work  exists  in  its  author ;  but  much  foreign  matter 
becomes  necessarily  nuzed  up  widi  it."  *  "  If  it  is  impossible,"  he 
says  afterwards,  "  to  force  lifeless  things,  which  lemEun  constant  to 
themselves,  so  as  to  be  used  in  a  way  that  contradicts  their  natural 
character  —  so  that  a  lyre,  for  instance,  can  be  played  as  a  flute,  or  a 
trumpet  as  a  harp  ;  if  the  axtistic  use  of  each  particular  instrument 
consists  precisely  in  this,  that  it  be  used  conformably  with  its 
peculiar  character  —  then  it  is  really  imposrable  to  say  how  a  being, 
possessed  of  a  soul  endowed  with  &ee  will  and  reascm,  could  be  used 
otherwise  than  accordmg  to  the  character,  power  or  nature  which  dwelt 
in  faim  before."  So,  according  to  this  view,  the  difierence  of  the 
several  individualitdeB  of  character,  and  of  the  several  modes  of  culture, 
will  coDtinue  to  appear  in  the  manner  in  which  the  inspring  agency  of 
the  divine  causality  exhibits  itself  throu^  each.  The  pecuUor  appear- 
anoes  in  such  states  of  enthusiasm,  Qr6ovoia(rfi6!)  he  expluns  as  ansing 
from  the  0(»iflict  of  the  two  tendencies,— the  movement  imparted  &om 
witliout,  and  that  beltmgmg  to  the  proper  nature  of  the  individual ; 
just  as  when  to  a  body  falling  by  &e  law  of  gravitation  to  the  earth, 
a  curvilinear  motion  is  communicated  at  the  same  time. 

lTlMMmtmiuLneian'tdulc«na,Z(^  &t  uency  ba*  Tsoished  whidi  hitherto 

iJimiiiaicf,  ma;  terre  m  an  example,  dweh  in  them,  and  by  which  thc^icTeDted." 
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Bj  AiB  epeculfttiTe  mode  of  apprehending  the  popular  nli^on, 
m«n  wonH  be  led,  moreover,  to  rednce  Polytheism  to  aome  higher 
imity,  lying  ftt  ita  root.  The  recognition  of  sn  ori^nal  unity  being  a 
thing  andntely  neeesswy  for  re&aon,  Polytheism  either  proceeded 
eat  ai  that  uni^,  or  mnst  be  reduced  back  to  it ;  it  continually  felt 
itoelf  impelled  to  derive  the  multitude  of  gods  iixim  one  onginal 
Msence.  Now,  by  the  apeciilatiTe  mode  of  apprehension,  the  conscious- 
aess  of  this  tiiuty  could  not  fiul  to  be  developed  and  rendered  still 
more  distinct,  and  the  relation  of  the  manifold  to  unity  clearly  pre> 
■ented.  Thus  Plato  had  already  sought  to  bring  back  PolTtheism  to 
Bome  such  higher  nnit^,  had  derived'  all  ezistonce  **  from  tJie  Creator 
lod  Father  of  the  iMrerse,  who  is  hard  to  find,  and  whom,  when 
found,  it  is  impossible  to  make  known  to  all."  ^  So  now,  too,  tlus  new 
pIuloBophy  of  religion  rose  to  the  idea  of  one  simple  original  essence, 
exdtod  above  all  [JuraUty  and  all  becoming  ;  the  only  true  Being ; 
snchange8.ble,  etonml ;  *  from  whom  all  existence,  and  first  of  all,  at 
the  Bunmut  of  existence,  the  world  of  gods,  nearest  related  to  himself, 
in  its  manifold  gradations,  has  emanated.  In  tliese  gods,  that  unfolded 
perfection,  which  in  the  Supreme  essence  was  more  included  and 
bidden,  becomes  known  ;  they  exhibit  in  difierent  forms,  the  image  of 
Ifaat  Supreme  essence,  to  which  no  one  can  rise,  except  by  the  loftiest 
Si^t  <^  contemplation,  slier  it  has  rid  itself  from  all  that  pertains  to 
eense — from  fSi  mamfoldness.  They  are  the  mediators  between  man, 
anttered  and  i^ssipated  by  manifoldness,  and  the  Supreme  Unity.  A 
distiitetaon  was  next  made  of  the  partly  spiritu^,  invisible  deities,  and 
those  in  nearer  contact  with  the  world  of  sense,  by  whom  the  life  radi< 
sting  from  ihe  Supreme  essence  ia  diffused  down  to  the  worid  of  sense, 
and  the  divine  ideas,  so  &r  as  that  b  possible,  actaalieed  ia  it  —  the 
msiifeat  gods  ; '  the  gods  in  the  process  of  becoming ;  the  dial  jtrijiol 
in  contrsdistinetifm  from  the  i^ ;  the  spirits  that,  according  to  Plato, 
animate  the  wori<k.  Thns  it  was  contrived  to  hold  fast  the  postion  of 
t^  (Ad  Nature-reh^on,  which  lived  and  nwved  in  the  intuition  of  na- 
ture, and  to  bring  it  into  union  with  the  recognition  of  a  supreme 
ori^tal  essence,  and  of  an  invisible  smritual  world,  to  which  man's 
spirit  strove  to  rise  from  the  sensuous  tilings  that  had  hitherto  chained 
it  Acconlin^,  two  difierent  stt^s  in  religion  now  presented  them- 
rItcs  ;  titat  of  the  multitude,  with  nunds  dissipated  and  scattered  in 
the  maiufold,  who  can  have  intercourse  only  with  those  mediatorial 
denties  approaching  nearest  to  them ;  and  that  of  tbe  spiritual  men, 
tiring  in  contemplt^on,  who  rise  above  all  that  is  sensuous,  and  soar 
upwards  to  tbe  supreme  original  essence.  Hence,  agun,  urose  two 
different  stages,  or  portions,  in  respect  to  the  divine  worship ;  the 
puT^y  spritnal  pomlion,  which  corresponds  to  the  relation  with  the 
ori^nal  essence,  exalted  above  all  contact  with  the  sensible  worM ;  and 
fbat  of  sensuous  worship,  which  is  adapted  to  the  relation  with  those 
gods  who  are  connected  more  nearly  witli  the  worid  of  sense.    From 

1  Is  ^maot.  PlaUrd.  de  (I  apod  Delpbos,  c  ao. 
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<}u8  poiat  of  yiew,  it  b  eidd,  in  the  work  on  "  OSeringB,"  cited  vnim 
the  name  of  ApoOonius  of  Tjana :  "  We  shall  render  tLe  most  appro- 
priate worship  to  the  deitj,  when  to  that  God  whom  we  called  the  furst, 
who  is  one,  and  sepatnted  &om  all,  after  whom  we  most  recognize  the 
others,  —  when  to  him  we  present  no  offerings  whatever ;  kindle  to  him 
no  fire,  dedicate  to  him  no  sensible  thing ;  for  he  needa  nothing,  even 
of  what  could  be  ^ven  bim  b;  natures  more  exalted  than  ooTs.  There 
is  no  plant  the  earth  produces,  no  animal  the  air  nouri^es,  no  thing 
tliat  in  relation  to  lum  would  not  be  impure.  In  relation  to  him,  we 
must  use  only  the  higher  Word, — that,  I  mean,  which  ie  not  expressed 
by  the  month, — the  silent,  inner  word  of  the  B]arit."  E?en  prayer,  ex- 
pressed in  words,  he  would  say,  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  that  original 
essence,  so  exalted  above  all  tiiat  is  of  sense  ;"and  from  the  most  glori- 
ous of  all  beings,  we  must  seek  for  blessings  by  that  which  is  most 
glorious  in  ouraelres.  But  this  is  the  spirit,  which  needs  no  organ."  ^ 
This  highest  portion  of  spiritual  worehip  in  reference  to  the  Supreme 
essence,  was  set  up  as  a  rival  of  Christianity,  and  as  a  means  of  di» 
pensing  with  it. 

We  must  not,  however,  transfer  over  to  this  Supreme  essence  of  the 
new  Platonic  philosophy  of  religion,  the  Christian  conceptdon  of  God, 
as  Creator  and  Qovemor  of  the  world.  The  fundamental  position  of 
the  ancient  world -^deification  of  nature  in  life,  separation  of  the  divine 
and  human  in  science  —  appeai^,  also,  in  this  final  shaping  of  [diil- 
osopluc  thought  —  with  which  that  position  ended  —  agam  pronunent 
and  distinct.  It  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  lofty  digmty  of  that  Su- 
preme essence,  that,  wrapt  in  its  transcendent  peifection,  it  conld  enter 
mio  no  contact  with  the  sendble  world ;  whence  also  it  followed,  that 
the  only  worship  worthy  of  it,  is  the  contemplation  of  the  sjnrit  nuised 
above  all  that  is  sensible ;  and  this  is,  therefore,  set  over  against  prac- 
tical life,  as  a  subordinate  position.  This  conception  of  spiritual  wo^ 
ship  is,  accordingly,  quite  as  distinct  from  the  Christian,  as  the 
conception  of  the  Supreme  essence  itself  is.  At  the  extreme  point 
and  summit  of  its  speculation,  this  philosophy  of  reli^on  proceeded 
still  further  in  refining  on  the  conception  of  the  Supreme  essence.  In 
Plato  is  to  be  distinguished  what  he  says  concemmg  theidea  <^  tlie 
absolute  —  the  good  in  itself,  exalted  above  all  being  ^  —  and  what  he 
saya  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  Uie  Father  of  the  Universe.'  But  the  new 
Pktonists  substituted  that  idea  of  the  absolute,  in  place  of  the  Supreme 
essence  itself —  as  the  first  simple,  which  precedes  all  existence ;  dT 
which  nothing  detenninate  can  be  predicated ;  to  which  no  consciou»- 
ness,  no  self-contemplation  can  be  ascribed ;  inasmuch  as  this  would 
immediately  imjdy  a  duality,  a  distinction  of  subject  and  object.  Tlua 
hi^est  of  all  can  be  known  only  by  the  intellectual  intuition  of  the 
spirit,  transcending  itself,  declanng  itself  free  &om  its  own  limits.* 

1  In  Eiuebiiu  Fnepunt  eT«ng«I.  1.  IV.        *  In  the  BepnUic 
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^nUi  Qus  barely  lo^6al  direction,  whereby  it  ires  posmble  to  arrive  at 
the  eoQoeptaon  of  such  an  ab8olut«,  the  Br,  there  united  itself  a  cer- 
tfun  mystitnam,  which,  by  a  certain  transcendent  atat«  of  feeling,  could 
oommnnic&te  to  this  abstraction  a  reality  for  the  soul.  Such  tax  ab- 
sorption of  the  sfHiit  in  that  Bnper«nstence,  (lA  kntntira  i^t  oiaiai,') 
even  to  eotjie  union  with  it,  or  such  a  revelation  of  the  same  to  the 
si»rit  nused  above  itself,  was  conndered  as  the  highest  end  to  be 
reached  by  the  spiritual  hfe.  Porphyry  relates  dtat  this  was  experi- 
enced by  him  once,  in  his  Mxfry-ei^th  year  j  and  by  his  teacher,  Plo- 
tinos,  four  times.^  , 

By  virtue  of  the  gradations  in  the  evolution  of  tte  chain  of  ez^ 
ence,  bma  that  transcendent  original  ground  down  to  the  worid  of 
sense,  and  by  virtue  of  a  symbolic  interpretation  connected  wi&  tiaa 
doctnne,  it  was  made  possible  to  appropriate  everythingthat  belonged 
to  the  ensting  cuUnUy  epritualiEed  after  this  manner.  Thus,  e.  g.  the 
rhetorician  IXo  Chrysostom,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  makes 
Phidias  speak  in  defense  of  images  of  the  goda,  in  the  following  lao- 
euage :  *'  It  cannot  be  said,  that  it  would  be  better  for  meu  simply  to 
bfl  their  eyes  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  there  were  no  images 
at  all.  All  these,  the  man  of  reaaon  wonhipe,  and  believes  that  he 
beholds  from  afar  the  blessed  gods.  But  love  to  the  gods  makes  every 
one  wish  to  be  able  to  honor  them  near  at  hand,  so  that  he  may  ap- 
proach and  touch  them,  offer  to  them  with  implicit  faith,  and  crown 
tiiem."  Thus,  he  says,  "  it  lies  in  the  essence  of  human  nature,  to  en- 
deavor to  make  present  before  our  senses  the  absent  objects  of  our 
love.  Hence  tbe  Barbarians,  who  had  no  art,  were  obUgod  to  truisfer 
their  worslup  to  other,  certunly  far  leas  appropriate  objects;  —  to 
mountains,  trees  and  stones."  *  Similar  arguments  are  employed  by 
Porphyry,  in  justification  of  image-worship.^  "  By  images  addressed 
to  sense,  the  ancients  represented  God  and  his  powers — ^by  the  visible 
they  typified  the  inviubte  for  those  that  learned  to  read  in  these  figures, 
as  in  books,  a  writing  that  treated  of  the  gods.  We  are  not  to  wonder, 
if  the  ignorant  connder  the  images  only  as  wood  or  stone ;  for  just  so, 
tfaev  who  are  ignoruit  of  vmting,  see  nothing  in  monuments  but  stone, 
DOHiing  in  tablets  but  wood,  and  in  books  but  a  tissue  of  papyrus." 

We  see  that  this  sprituaUziug  apprehenaon  of  the  ola  polytheistic 
Tcligion  had  gone  on  to  form  itself — independent  of  the  influence  of 
Chnstiaiuty,  as  a  mean  of  conciliation  between  superstition  and  unbe- 
Sef— out  of  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  so  far  as  this  extended 
its  influence  into  tjie  reli^ua  conscioasness.  For  when  Plutarch  wrote, 
ja  whom  we  find  this  direction  of  nund  already  fiilly  developed,  Chris- 

,  rfvi  Av  iHjanoin  !)  hti-     idm  tvai^ai  ital  ireXaaat  T^  lirtirSai  tfcy, 

'       "  '     and  four  times,  dnring  bii  abode  With  P<ir> 

phjiyi  ^  li^  BtUined  to  Uiii,  hepytif  i^(4- 


Anecdota  gcce*  ed.  TUloir    and  four  times,  dnring  bii  abode  With  P<ir> 
,1781.    T.lI.p.B37,  '  
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S  la/Tt  /top^iv  p^rt  Ttva  liias  hc""'  ^'p  MmrM  on  the  knoirledn  of  the  gods.  OnU. 
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tiamtf ,  certiuDl7,  had  aa  jet  prodsced  no  iaflnence  otL  Hie  stnritad 
atmosphere  at  large.  But  a  new  zeal  in  behalf  f^  the  old  Teli^om,  in 
Thich  men  vere  striving,  with  all  dieir  might,  to  keep  die  brealii  of  lifi)^ 
was  to  be  awakened  br  tius  philosophy  of  religion,  now  that  the  ancient 
rites  were  threatened  with  destruction  hj  Cbrislianity,  from  a  new 
poeitdve  reUgious  interest ;  and  so  there  arose,  out  uT  those  already 
existing  ideas,  a  new  polemical  and  apologetic  direction,  having -for 
its  end  to  preserve  erect  the  rotten  taima  of  Paganiam.  Yet  arti£r 
dial  aad  mlent  expedients  cannot  help  aaj  cause  long ;  and  by  this 
effort,  often  too  artincial,  the  untenable  character  of  the  religion  men 
were  laboring  to  uphold,  was  badly  concealed.  These  philosophic^ 
refiners  of  reli^on  were  themselves  preparing  for  after  times,  by  tiiis 
means,  many  a  weapon  against  the  popular  reli^on,  of  whicn  the 
Christians  well  knew  now  to  avail  themsmes.  Already  Plutarch  em* 
ployed  the  doctrine  concerning  demons,  aa  intermediate  beings  betweai 
gods  and  men,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  traditions  of  the  jioptt 
hx  religion,  ai^  reecumg  the  dignity  of  £e  goda  —  transferring  from 
the  latter  many  things  to  these  middle  beings,  who,  he  miuntained,  had 
been  confounded  with  the  otheiB.^  According  to  Plutarch's  doctrine, 
these  demons,  half  related  to  the  gods,  half  to  men,  serve  aa  tho 
means  of  intercourse  between  both.'  But  he  suppoeed  that  also  among 
these  demons,  there  was  a  graduated  subordination,  according  as  tibe 
divine  or  the  sensuona  element  ^  predominated  in  liiem.  Where  the 
latter  was  the  case,  it  gave  rise  to  malicious  demons,  with  violent  de- 
ures  and  passions ;  ana  to  conciliate  these,  and  avert  their  destructive 
influences,  was  the  design  of  many  ef  the  noisy  and  rude  forma  of 
coitus.  Such  were  the  ones  which  bad  ^ren  occssion  to  human  saerv 
fices.'  With  this  idea,  Porphyry  fell  m,  i^preeenting  these  demons  as 
impure  bemge,  reUted  to  matter,  &om  which  these  Flatonists  derived 
an,  evil.  These  take  delight  in  bloody  offerings,  by  which  their  sensu- 
ous desires  are  gratified ;  they  prompt  to  all  evil  impulses ;  they  seek 
to  draw  men  &om  the  worship  of  the  gods  by  pretending  to  be  sncb 
themselves,  and  to  gjve  spread  to  unworthy  opinions  concerning  the 
gods,  and  concerning  the  Supreme  God  himself.  Their  delu&ive  arta 
have  been  successful  &om  of  old.  Hence  those  imworthy  and  inddr 
cent  notions  and  stories  of  the  gods,  which  are  diffiised  among  the 
multitude,  and  have  received  coontsiance  even  &om  poets  and  philoBCK 
phers.*  It  is  easy  to  see,  how  well  such  explanations  would  serve  the 
purpose  o£  the  Christians,  in  their  attaoks  on  the  popular  religiioi ; 
and  we  can  perceive,  how  the  same  representations,  passing  from  one 
ude  to  the  other,  and  modified  in  different  forms,  mi^t  be  seised 
upon,  sometimes  for  the  defense,  sometimes  for  the  assault  of 
FagaoieQi. 
It  was  impoB^le,  however,  that  reli^ous  knowledge  and  relipini 

1  IlntardL  dc  debeta  oneDbrnm  &  IS  rtt,  &mtp  tTmpinttc  cai  vpa^^iarrim. 
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fife  ahonld  malcA  prognM  Among  Hie  peopl«  by  Qiese  expUn&tions,  to 
them  so  umatelli^ble.  The  people  remained  fixed  to  the  externals  of 
their  vorahip ;  they  clung  finnly  to  that  old  saperstition  wtuch  it  was 
attempted  to  reammate,  without  troubling  themaelves  about  these  more 
spiritual  views.  Hence  Diouyaius  of  Halicamassus  could  say,^  "  that 
butTev  take  any  part  in  this  plulosophical  view  of  reli^on.  But  the 
many,  who  are  destitute  of  pniloeopnical  culture,  are  accustomed  to 
undentand  those  mythieal  stories  in  the  worst  posrable  way ;  and  one 
of  two  tiiiiigs  is  Uie  case :  either  the  gods  are  despsed  for  taking  an 
interest  in  such  pitiable  a^rs,  or  else  men  abandon  themselves  to  the 
worst  abuses,  because  they  find  the  same  among  the  gods." 

Again,  inseparable  from  that  stage  of  progress  at  which  the  ancient 
world  stood,  Uiere  was,  together  witii  a  Imgering  seal — not  freed 
however  frimi  the  shackles  of  egoism — for  cinl  liberty,  a  certun 
Biistocratdc  spirit.  This,  as  we  have  seen  already,  made  itself  felt  in 
rell^on.  The  higher  religious  portion,  wtuch  necessarily  supposed 
piiiloeoi^al  culture,  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  multitude ;  llA«y 
seemed  is  if  excluded  from  the  higher  life,  capable  of  religion  only  in 
the  form  of  superstition.  The  great  body  of  tradesmen  and  mech&mcs 
were  considered  as  unsusceptible  of  uie  higher  life,  which  alone 
answered  to  man's  true  dignity,'  —  as  abandoned  to  common  life.' 
Flatonism  itself  was  entuigled  in  this  aristocratic  apAt  of  Anldqiut^, 
and  opposed  the  stage  of  science,  whence  alone  it  was  possible  to  soar 
to  pure  truth  in  rehgion,  to  that  of  opnion  (Jl6£a)  among  the  mnlti- 
tnde  (oi  noiXiA,')  where  the  true  must  ever  be  mixed  up  wi&  the  false. 
And,  m  like  manner,  it  was  remote  also  &om  the  aim  of  this  new 
philosophy  of  reU^on,  to  elevate  the  people  to  any  higher  stage  of 
religious  development; — 'for  which,  indeed,  it  was  destitute  of  the 
means.  Flotinus  t^tingaisbes  two  ^fierent  stages,  that  of  the  noble- 
minded  (the  mrnvSaM")  and  that  of  the  gross  multitude  (the  noUof.^ 
None  but  (he  former  attain  to  the  Highest ;  the  others  remain  behina, 
eonvetsant  with  the  merely  human  (the  opposite  to  the  Divine.)  And 
at  this  stage  of  common  Me,  agiun,  are  to  be  dietinguiahed,  those  who, 
in  some  sort,  take  an  interest  and  part  in  virtue,  and  the  wretched 
mass,  as  the  day-laborers,  —  the  better  class  of  whom,  however,  must 
busy  themselves  with  providing  for  the  daily  wanta  of  life ;  the  rest  abai> 
don  themselves  to  all  that  is  vile.  *  It  was  not  till  the  wwd  that  went 
forth  from  the  carpenter's  shop  bad  been  published  abroad  by  fisher- 
men and  tent-m^ers,  that  these  aristocratic  notions  of  the  ancient 
world  could  be  overthrown. 

As  it  is  usually  found  to  happen  witb  particular  intellectual  tenden- 
toes  at  epochs  of  transition,' that  while  umlng  to  hold  &8t  the  old,  they 
have  been  already  forced  to  pass  beyond  it,  and  so  must  themselves 

>  ftirTiwil  1  TT  r  gn,  ihk  tbamd.  mir  nit /Av  vrevSaitMt  rpit  ri  iicfiinrow 

*  Biac  ^avatwDf.  tai  ri  Stiu,  role  H  iv&pamiiuTipoii,  Strrbf 

*  Oijilp  tlmrr'  hriT^efiaai  ri  n}f  ipn%  irf  Av,  A  /ihr  jaumiitrot  ip(T^  iienaxti 
{Srra  fum  ffinmoa*  4  Afruiiir.  Aiinote-  J/oAofl  rmof,  h  Si  ftti\o(  bx^JK  olm  X"P^ 
In  Folit  L  in.  C  5.  TtxvtC  T^  "P^  iviniapi  nif  jtruuim- 

*  'Of  iirtit  6  hfi&it  /Jiof,   i  /ihi  to^  pn(.    BnaewL  U  L  X.  o.  9. 
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lead  over  to  the  nev,  which  ihey  would  hinder  io  its  ievelopmeiit ;  10 
it  happened  with  this  philosophy  of  religion,  in  its  relation  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  old  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Chmtianitj  on  the  other. 
While  the  new  Flatonism  was  for  holding  and  defending  the  Conner  o£ 
these,  it  yet  contributed  itself  to  excite  deeper  religious  wants,  which 
sought  satisfaction  in  Bometiiing  better ;  to  set  afloat  reli^oos  ideas, 
in  which  there  dwelt  a  power  u^nown  to  those  who  expressed  them, 
•nd  which  must  serve  to  prepare  for  GhriBlianity  a  way  of  introducing 
itself  into  the  culture  oi  the  times.  There  was  called  forth,  by  th« 
influence  of  &ia  particular  direction  of  mind  on  reli^ous  Cfe,  a  lon^^ng 
which  tended  to  a  different  end.  But  by  thia  undeflued  lon^g,  ao- 
oompanied  with  no  clear  conciousness  <n  its  import,  ardent  spirita 
were  also  exposed  to  many  dangerous  delusions,  before  they  could  find 
tiie  satisfying  object.  This  state  of  feeling  drew  out  ian&tics,  and 
procured  for  them  a  hearing. 

There  were  rovinK  about  at  that  time  in  tiie  Roman  empire,  whlob 
united  togeUker  the  East  and  the  West,  numbers  who  boasted  of  diTins 
reveladous  and  supematurd  powers,  men  in  whom,  as  usually  happena 
in  such  tunes  of  reli^ous  ferment,  tJie  M^-deception  of  fanatdcian  was 
nuzed  witJi  more  or  less  of  mUnHowA  fraud.  For  an  example,  we 
may  mention  that  Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  in  Fontus,  whose  life 
Ludan  has  written  in  lus  usual  satiric  manner,  and  who,  all  the  way 
from  FontoB  to  Bome,  found  believers  in  his  pretended  arts  of  magiciaa 
and  soothsayer,  and  was  reverenoed  and  oonsnltcd  as  a  prophet,  evea 
by  men  of  tne  flrst  standing.  Doubtless,  to  the  better  class  belonged 
ApolloniuB  of  S^ana,  Qtmous  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  It  is  impot- 
able, however,  to  form  any  cert^  judranent  of  his  character,  so 
imprest  are  our  means  of  loformaUon.  Those  who,  like  PhiloBtra^ng, 
(at  the  close  of  the  second  century,^  attempted,  with  tiieir  marvelloos 
stories,  to  represent  him  as  a  hero  of  the  old  popdar  religion,  have 
done  most  to  injure  his  reputation  with  posterity.  He  traveUed  about, 
seeking  to  reammate  reli^us  f^th ;  but  by  ^ving  nourishineat  to  % 

Emrient  cuiiosily  about  matters  liiat  should  reuaJQ  hidden  from  man, 
e  also  promoted  fuiatiinsm.  He  spoke  against  a  superstition,  which, 
in  leading  men  to  suppose  that  ofierm^  and  sacnSceg  could  purohase 
impunity  for  crime,  served  as  a  prop  for  superatition :  he  expluned 
that,  without  a  good  moral  i^pomtion,  no  kind  of  outward  worenip  caa 
be  pleasing  to  the  gods.  He  spoke  against  the  cruel  gladiatorial  shows ; 
for  when  the  Atheniaas,  who  were  cdebiatiag  such  games,  invited  hia 
to  their  pnbUc  assembly,  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  tread  on  a  spot 
stfuned  by  t^e  bedding  of  so  much  human  Mood,  and  wondered  the 
gods  did  not  forsake  their  Acropolis.  When  the  person  who  preraded 
over  the  Eleuunian  mysteries  declined  to  allow  tho  privilege  of  initiation 
to  ApolloniuB  of  Tyana,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whetiier  the  Hierophant 
meant  honestiy,  and  regarded  Apollomus  as  a  ma^ciim,  who  dealt  in 
unlaw^  arts,  or  whether  he  was  not,  rather,  jealous  of  the  great  influ- 
enoe,  un&voraUe  to  the  prieslhockl,  which  Apollouius  exercised  over 
the  people ;  for  this  is  B»d  to  have  been  so  great,  that  ahready  muf 
thought  it  a  greater  privilege  to  hsve  &e  eooe^  of  ApoUonius  than  to 
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bs  bi&ted  into  tlie  mTsteries.  The  ironJs  witb  whicli  he  is  Bud  to 
have  concluded  all  bis  prayers,  and  in  which  he  Bummed  up  every  par- 
ticular request,  are  diAractenstic  of  the  man :  "  give  me,  ye  gods, 
■what  I  deserve."^  These  words  do  not  imply  directly  a  Bpint  of  Belf- 
ezaltatioa ;  he  intended  simply  to  express  by  them  the  conviction,  that 
prayer  can  arail  QOttung,  umess  in  c<»uiectio&  with  a  virtuous  life ; 
tiiat  th«  good  man  only  can  expect  blessings  &om  the  gods.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  s^d  to  have  remarked  himself,  that  if  he  belonged  to 
the  good,  Gtod  would  give  him  more  than  he  asked,  ^refore  more  than 
he  desired.  Still  we  cannot  &il  to  perceive,  in  this  language,  a  poo- 
taouin  tiie  jod^ent  of  one's  self,  quite  opposed  to  thatof  ChriatiBidtf. 

If  a  letter  consoling  a  father  for  the  death  of  his  son,  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  ApoUonius,  is  genuine,  it  ^ves  an  insight  into  his 
jMtn&aistic  tendency.  At  ai\  events,  we  may  recognize  here,  as  we 
nay  in  ao  many  other  appeanmces  of  this  a^,  the  pantheistic  element, 
into  which,  as  the  unity  lying  at  its  root,  the  dissolving  system  of 
Polytheism  was  nowpas^ng.*  lu  this  letter,  the  doctrine  la  advanced, 
that  birth  and  death  are  such  only  in  appearance  ;  that  which  .sepai^ 
ktei  itself  &om  the  one  suhstftnce,  ^e  one  <Uyine  essence,  and  is  caught 
ap  in  matter,  seems  to  be  bom ;  that  which  delivers  itself  agun  &oni 
the  bonds  of  matter,  and  reunites  with  the  one  divine  essence,  seems 
to  die.  There  is  an  interchange  between  becoming  visible  and  inviat- 
hie.'  la  all,  there  ia,  properly  speaking,  but  the  One  essence,  which 
alone  does  sod  so^rs,  by  becoming  all  things  to  all ;  the  eternal  God^ 
to  whom  men  do  wrong,  when  they  deprive  him  of  what  should  be 
attributed  to  him,  by  transferring  it  upon  oQier  names  and  persons.* 
"  HjDw  can  we  grieve  for  one,  when  by  change  of  form,  not  of  essence, 
instead  of  a  man  he  becomes  a  god  ?  '  So  Plotinus,  ifhen  dying,  is 
gaid  to  have  remarked,  that  he  should  endeavor  to  convey  mok  the 
divine  in  man  to  the  divine  in  the  nniTerse." 

On  every  side  was  evinced  the  need  of  a  .revelation  from  heaven, 
■ach  as  would  give  inquiring  minds  that  assurance  of  peace  which 
they  were  unable  to  find  in  the  jarring  systems  of  the  old  philosophy, 
and  iu  the  artificial  life  of  the  reawakened  old  religion.  That  sealouB 
champion  of  the  hitter,  Porphyry,  aJIudes  himself  to  the  deepfelt 
necessity ;  vrbich  he  proposed  to  supply,  leaning  on  the  authority  of 
chvine  responses,  by  his  Collection  of  Ancient  Grades.  On  this  ptnnt 
he  says,'  "  The  utUity  of  such  a  collectioQ  will  best  be  understood  by 
those  who  have  felt  the  ptunfol  craving  after  truth,  and  b&ve  some* 

I  &el^  poi  Ti  iftiXojirva.    '^ulostnt.  phti  rt  ISin,  Uuamiitrn  tt- 

L IV. f.  800,  ed.  Mofell.  P«k,l«08,-*.  *0.  ^Tpbiciti,  utn^iea  laloizl  *6«»^- 

l:iSl.cd.  Oleir.      -  ■ntipoa^oi  rd   to  it/ay  «euv   iiA/iai 

'  Ep.  SS  unoE^  tliOM  pnUiifaed  b;  OI«a-  npij  ri  iv  t^  itovtI  dtJov.    Foiphjr.  nb 

rim  in  Oe  Work*  of  FbilMtranu.  Plotiii.  c.  I. 

am&imp  iMh  jtitof  aMwdf  4  f^<^  ip-  ftepant  k  IV.  a  7,  nte  tb«  cod;  'Hv  f 

fiati-  ri  ittn  yip  ti  aOaiat  T/Mirhi  iff  ^ffic  Ix"  i^iewv  ^  amayuTi))  uaijirTa  ilammu 

Hofe  TfvMic  ri  a  U  finot  df  aiiaiav  imi  nipi  t^v  Aiifitutr  itSivavrtt  iftfayrt 

sard  ravni  Mnarof.  wvn  njr  U  -Art*  tirtfatuit  mxiyTtt  t^it 

-   *  T4v  vpurv  aiiaiav,  4  A)  f^  soKinu  «um  A^*<v,  fir  am^tioc  ^  r^  fdv 
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times  viahed  it  migM  be  tiieir  lot  to  vitneas  aome  ftppeannce  of  the 
Eods,  so  aa  to  be  relieved  from  tbelr  doubts  hy  information  not  to  be 
disputed." 

The  life  of  such  a  peison,  from  bis  youth  tip,  harrassed  with  doubts, 
nnsettled  by  the  Btrife  of  opposite  opiuiona,  ardentl;  lon^g  after  the 
truth,  uid  conducted  at  length,  through  tMs  protracted  period  of  m^ 
satisfied  craving  to  Christianity,  is  delmeated  by  tiie  author  of  a  sort 
of  romance,  (partly  philosophical  and  in  part  religious/)  vho  belonged 
to  the  second  or  third  century.  This  work  is  called  Tfl«  Clementinet, 
and  though  a  fiction,  is  clearly  a  fiction  drawn  &om  real  life ;  and  we 
may  safely  avail  oureelves  of  it,  as  presenling  a  true  and  characteris- 
tic sketch,  which  might  doubtless  apply  to  many  an  inquiring  spirit 
belon^g  to  those  times. 

Clemens,  a  noble  Roman,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  first  difiu- 
rion  of  the  gospel,  gives  the  following  account  of  himself.  ^  "  I  was, 
from  my  early  youth,  exercised  with  doubts,  which  had  found  entrance 
into  my  soul,  I  hardly  know  how.  Will  my  existence  terminate  with 
death ;  and  will  no  one  hereafler  be  mindful  of  me,  when  infinite  time 
fflnks  all  human  ttnnffl  Jn  forge^idness  ?  It  will  be  as  well  as  if  I 
had  not  been  bom !  When  was  \hs  worid  created,  and  what  existed 
before  the  world  was  ?  If  it  has  existed  always,  it  will  continue  to 
emt  always.  If  it  had  a  be^nning,  it  will  likewise  have  an  end. 
And  after  the  end  of  the  world,  what  will  tiiere  be  then  ?  if  not  per- 
haps the  ^euce  of  death !  or,  it  may  be,  something  of  which  no 
conception  at  present  can  be  fcrmed.  Incessantly  haunted,"  he  goes 
on  to  say, "  by  such  thou^ts  as  these,  which  came,  I  know  not  whence, 
I  was  sorely  troubled,  bo  that  I  grew  pale  and  emaciated — and,  what 
was  most  terrible,  whenever  I  strove  to  banish  away  this  anziety  as 
foolish,  I  only  experienced  the  renewal  of  my  sufiferings  in  an  aggravated 
degree ;  which  occasioned  me  great  distress.  I  was  not  aware  that  I 
had  in  these  thoughts  a  friendly  companion,  gui<^g  me  on  towards 
eternal  life,  as  I  afterwards  learned  by  experience,  and  thanked  the 
great  Disposer  of  all  for  granting  me  auch  guidance,  since  it  was  by 
Qiese  thoughts,  ao  distressmg  at  first,  that  I  was  impelled  to  seek  1^ 
I  found  that  which  I  needed.  And  when  I  had  attained  to  this,  then 
I  pitied,  as  miserable  men,  those  whom  In  my  fonner  ignorance  I  was 
in  danger  of  conMdering  most  happy.  As  such  thoughts,  then,  dwelt 
in  me  &om  my  childhood,  I  resorted  to  the  schools  of  the  philoeophera, 
hoping  to  find  some  certain  foundation,  on  which  I  could  repose ;  and 
I  saw  nothing  but  building  up  and  tearing  down  of  theories  — '  nothing 
but  endless  dispute  and  contradiction :  sometimes,  for  example,  the 
demonstration  tnumphed  of  the  soul's  immortality,  ihea  again  that  of 
its  mortality.  When  the  fonner  prevailed,  I  rejmced ;  when  the  latter,  I 
was  depressed.  Thus  was  I  driven  to  and  iro  by  tite  different  re{ae- 
■eatatdons ;  and  forced  to  conclude,  that  thin^  appear  not  as  they  are 
ia  themselves,  but  as  they  happen  to  he  presented  on  this  or  &at  ^de. 
I  wa^  made  diraer  than  ever,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  ughod 
for  delivenuice."  As  he  could  oome  to  no  fixed  and  certun  convicticai 
\fj  means  rf  reasoo,  Clemens  now  reBoIved  to  seek  retief  in  aaottier 
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■nj — to  vint  EgTpt,  the  land  of  myBteiiea  and  appaiilioDSy  aodbmtt 
vp  ft  mudeian,  vbo  could  summon  a  spmt  for  Bim  &om  the  other 
Worid.  The  appearoDce  of  such  a  Bpirit  vonld  giye  him  mtuitiye 
evidence  of  the  soul's  immortality,  ao  argnmeiits  would  aftemrds 
be  able  to  shake  his  belief  in  what  had  been  thus  made  certain  to  bim 
by  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  But  the  advice  of  a  senile  philoso- 
pher dissuaded  him  from  this  project,  and  &om  seeking  the  truth  b; 
forbidden  arts,  to  which  he  could  not  resort  and  ever  hope  agmn  to 
obtm  peace  of  conscience.  In  this  state  of  mind,  full  of  doubts,  on- 
Bettled,  inquiring,  distressed  and  agitated,  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
gospel,  preached  in  demonstration  of  the  Sfdritand  of  power- — aodhis 
case  may  illustrate  that  of  many  othera. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  geneial  Burver  of  the  relioons  state  of  the  pagaa 
world,  as  it  has  thus  been  exhibited,  we  cannot  ml  to  obaerre  many  and 
yarioua  oppoatdona  to,  and  points  of  poestble  nmcoi  with,  Christianity  j 
oppo^tions  capable  also  of  becoming  points  of  onion,  and  points  of 
union  capable  also  of  becoming  oppoeitaons.  Opposed  at  one  and  the 
game  time  agunst  Chrislaanity,  stood  the  powers  of  in£dehty  sad  of 
BuperstitioB.  The/orve  ofmjidelitif — the  sole  supremacy  of  the  nndeiv 
standing,  denying  everything  above  nature,  the  visdom  of  the  ntl 
adnarari  —  set  itself  to  oppose  Christiuutiy,  as  it  did  everything  elsa 
that  called  in  requisition  man's  religious  nature.  By  such  as  had 
taken  this  direction,  Chrisii^ty  was  put  in  the  same  category  with  all 
^pearanoea  of  fiinaticism  and  superstition ;  but  there  waa  alto  an 
infidelity,  at  tiie  root  of  which  lay  that  need  of  beheving,  which  could 
no  longer  be  satisfied  by  anything  that  the  present  state  cf  the  ancient 
world,  in  religion  and  phUoeophy,  could  afford ;  just  as  we  have  seen  it 
represented  in  the  case  of  the  above-menticaied  Clemens:  and  Buch 
unbelief  could  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  divine  truth  in  the  gospel ; 
&e  unbelief  itself  became  here  a  preparatory  momenttim  to  the  reoep> 
laoa  of  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dominion  of  a  superstitioa 
clin^g  to  sense  opposed  the  entrance  of  a  religion  which  proclsimed 
the  worship  of  Ooa  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  this  superstition  was  b) 
close  alliance  with  the  old  reli^on,  which  had  now  been  elevated  to  a 
new  sway  oyer  the.  sprit.  But  that  sway  was  something  nnnatural, — 
it  waa  a  last  effort  of  expiring  life :  imd  at  the  root  of  a  great  propoi^ 
tion  of  the  superstition  lay,  as  we  hare  seen,  a  need,  seeking  for  itt 
aatis&ction,  which  could  he  found  only  in  Christianitv ; — &e  need 
of  redemption— of  a  heaHng  of  the  deep-felt  schism  wibbin — of  recoi> 
ciliation  with  the  unknown  God,  after  whom  the  conscious  or  nnoon- 
sciouB  need  was  seeking.  By  means  of  an  unconscious,  undefined 
craving  of  this  sort,  many  no  doubt  fell  rictima  to  various  deceptiTS 
arts;  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  power  exercised  by  such  atta 
over  the  minds  of  macL,  should  be  overoome  by  Christianity,  before  it 
oould  pave  its  way  to  their  hearts :  but  there  fuso  dwelt  in  the  gOBpel 
tk  pover  to  Uy  bare  and  expose  all  deceptive  arts,  and  to  penetoiit*' 
thnm^  every  delomve  show,  to  the  inmost  reoeases  of  man's  being. 

Platonism  prepared  the  way  for  Christiamty,  by  sinrit«alizlng  Uid 
reli^ous  modes  of  t.liiii1riiig ;  by  bringing  baok  polythusm  to  a  eertua 
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nni^  of  the  conacnonanees  of  God ;  by  awd^ening  many  ideaa  cIoBely 
silled  to  Chrietianity,  as,  for  example,  the  idea  of  a  redemption,  in  Hw 
flense  of  deliveraiice  from  the.  SI7  —  the  blind  power  of  nature  opposed 
to  the  dirine;^  of  eleyation  to  &  stage  of  divine  life  removed  beyoml  the 
mfluence  of  natural  powers.'  But  that  which  is  best  suited  to  form  a 
preparatory  poeitioD,  is  capable  also  of  being  most  easily  turned  into 
one  of  fierce  hostilitT,  where  an  interest  is  felt  in  mtunttuiune  the  old 

Kition  agunst  the  higher  one  which  has  presented  itself;  and  in  this 
tonism,  we  still  discern  the  spirit  of  the  old  world,  though  pregnimt 
already  with  foreign  elements.  The  new  Platonism  could  not  bring 
itself  to  acqiueace,  particolarly,  in  that  humUitt/  of  kiunnUdge  md  that 
renunciation  of  telf  which  CSiristiainty  required.  It  could  not  bft 
induced  to  sacrifice  its  philosophical,  aristocratic  notions,  to  a  reli^oa 
wluch  would  make  the  higher  life  a  common  possession  for  all  mankmd. 
The  religious  eclecticism  of  this  direction  of  the  spirit  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  re»st  the  ezcludve  and  sole  Gupremacy  of  the  relidtm 
tiiat  suffered  no  other  at  its  mde,  but  would  subject  all  to  itself.  Yet 
tins  philosophy  of  relidon  found  it  impos^ble  to  prevent  the  ideas  and 
wants  it  had  awakened,  &om  leading  beyond  itself,  and  to  Christianity. 
Platonism,  it  is  true,  revived  the  futh  in  a  superterrestrial  nature  and 
destination  of  the  spirit ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  reduced  to  the  ideas  of  an  eternity  of  the  spirit,  and 
of  Utie  soul's  preexistence,  became  united  here  with  the  transmigradoa 
of  souls,  fiuled  to  satisfy  the  universal  religious  wants  of  mankind.  If, 
according  to  tins  doctnne,  even  those  souls  —  which  applied,  however, 
in  the  end,  only  to  such  as  had  attained  by  philosophy  to  the  intuition 
of  truth — if  even  &oee  souls  which,  when  &eed  irom  the  bonds  of 
their  earUily  existence,  could  rise  to  a  life  wholly  above  sense,  wholly 
divine,  must  yet,  after  a  certun  time,  yield  agam  to  the  force  of  des- 
tiny, and  plunge  once  more  into  the  circle  of  an  earthly  life  j  this  was 
not  an  expectation  answering  to  the  desires  of  (he  hmnan  spirit.  And 
it  may  be  conceived  what  power  the  proclamation  of  etemu  Ufe,  in  the 
Cbristiaa  sense,  must  have  exercised  over  a  want  thus  excited,  and  yet 
left  unsatisfied.* 

There  conld  not  fail  to  arise,  then,  out  of  this  school  itself,  an  oppo- 
otion  of  views :  on  the  one  edde,  were  those  who  held  this  poaitifm  in 
hoetdlity  to  Christianity ;  on  the  other,  those  to  whom  it  proved  a  point 
of  trsi^tion  to  Christianity.  But  then  these  latter,  again,  were 
exposed  to  a  peculiar  danger.  Their  earlier  prejudices  mi^t  react  in 
BTLch  a  way  as  to  pervert  their  mode  of  apprehending  and  of  shaping 

1  Of  Kttnelioii  vid  lepnUon,  of  eveij  dpuirat  ^aaO^tiovTai  ivi   SioB-   rS   yip 

dMcripUon  of  ymiTtia,  tba  iyvtrrivTini,  ipx""  t"  it^ortfi  mI  (parouv,  ^cini  kanv. 

*  We  nmy  mentioii  ben  uao  flia  ide»  of  In  the  Life  of  Alttiaiider,  &  ST,  nur  As 

aa  oJuviOf  fu^  whkh  God  poaaettei.    Pin-  end. 

ttrdi.  de  Iiide  «t  Oiiride  c  1.    Tbe  idea        *  W«  htre  tui  illnitnlion  of  it  in  Jnslia 

rf  ft  kfa^om  (^  Ood,  dBpending  on  the  Hut^r'a  aceonnt  of  fail  own  religioni  b<j- 

eoiidilioB  llutt  Ihe  diviiis  element  in  mui  tor;,  M  tfae  beginning  of  hii  dialo^ne  wMi 

suni  the  lapremsc; ;  —  in  the  bognage  i>f  Trypho,  vhere  be  lelatei  hoir  he  wai  M 

D  EgTptiui  priest  in  the  dme  from  FlMonism  to  embrace  Chriitianitj. 
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ChnBUan  tnilli.  In  Qua  my,  mnct  fbmgn  matter,  draim  from  Hieir 
nrevuKia  opmtms,  mig^t  imcoiiKtoaBlj  be  coanjei  orer  with  tbem  to 
Chriatiaaitir. 

Jieligiout  Condition  of  iht  Jewiih  People. 
In  the  midst  of  the  oatioDa  addicted  to  the  deification  of  nature  ia 
tiie  form  of  Polytheism  or  of  Paath^sm,  we  see  a  people  among  whom 
the  faith  in  one  Almighiy  Qod,  the  abaotntelj  firee  Creator  aad  Qot- 
emor  of  the  world,  was  propagated,  not  as  an  esoteric  doctme  of  the 
prieatB,  bat  as  a  commoa  poesesmon  for  all,  as  the  central  point  cf  life 
for  a  whole  people  and  state.  And  necesearil;  connected  with  the  fiutb 
in  a  holy  Qod,  was  the  recognition  of  a  holy  law  as  the  rule  of  life, 
was  the  consciottSDess  of  the  oppoatii»i  between  holiness  and  ma  —  a 
conscionaness,  which,  at  the  osmetic  pontaon  held  by  Katur&'reU^eD, 
though  it  occaaonally  flashed  cut  in  ungle  fleams,  yet  could  not  be 
evolved  with  the  same'sb-ength,  oleameas  tBO.  ccmstaney.  This  rela- 
tion of  (be  Hebrew  people  to  other  nationa  suSces  of  itself  to  defeat 
every  attempt  which  mi^t  be  made  to  explun  the  origin  of  the 
reh^n  of  this  people  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  other  religions. 
It  is  a  fact  bearing  witness  of  the  revelation  of  a  iiving  God,  to  whom 
the  religion  owed  its  ezistence  and  its  progreaave  development ;  and 
nS  the  peculiar  couree  of  tnuning,  whereby  this  nation  was  formed  to 
be  the  organ  for  preserving  and  propagating  this  revelation.  A  Fhilo 
ought,  wiUi  good  reason,  say  of  this  peo^e,  tliat  to  them  was  entrusted 
the  prophetic  office  for  all  maokina;  for  it  was  thar  destination,  in 
oppoation  to  the  nations  sunk  in  the  worslup  of  nature,  to  bear  witness' 
(S  the  living  (rod.  The  revelations  and  leading  of  the  IKvine  hand 
vouchsafed  to  them,  were  dengoed  for  the  whole  human  race,  over 
which,  &(»n  the  foundation  here  Itud,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be 
extended.  Theism  and  the  Theocracy  most  be  embodied  in  an  oat- 
ward  shape,  as  pertuning  exclusively  ia  a  distinct  people,  in  order  thai 
from  tiie  envelope  of  this  national  form  might  issue  forth  the  kingdom 
of  God,  embracing  all  mankind.  Yet  as  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy 
cannot,  by  forms  and  rules  from  without,  be  realized  in  the  life  of  a 
angle  people,  and  generally  not  in  the  rude  stock  of  human  nature, 
nneniLobled  and  persisting  in  its  estrangement  &om  God,  there  could 
not  ful  to  exist  here  a  disproportion  between  the  revealed  idea  and  its 
cutwu^  manifestation ;  and  in  this  very  circumstance  was  gronnded 
tiie  prophecy  of  a  future  conciliation.  The  idea  must  strive,  beyond 
HoR  form  of  appearance,  which  aa  yet  does  not  answer  to  it,  towanls  a 
development  more  conformable  to  its  essence  and  fiilneas ;  and  it  con- 
buns  in  itself  the  prophecy  of  such  a  development.  If  history  in  gen- 
eral partakes,  by  its  own  nature,  more  nearly  of  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter in  proportion  as  there  dwells  in  it  a  pervading  reference  to  the 
great  memento  of  history,  to  that  which  has  siznificancy  as  beuing  on 
uie  prepress  of  mankind  as  a  race;  then  the  reumon  and  history  of  this 
people  must  be  filled,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  with  prophetic  elements. 
The  destinies  of  this  nation  were  so  gmded  as  ever  to  call  forth  more 
stamgly  the  consciousness  of  that  breach,  that  inward  disonion,  f£ 
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liidb  we  ham  spokea  tixtm,  and  the  lonfpaz  after  delvreruee  ftm 
H.  This  deliTonuce  is  ona  and  &e  aama  iriu  &9  reatcwatioD  of  ths 
fiiUeu  Theocracy;  vith  which  belongs  also  the  partdcipatatsi  of  all 
nations  in  the  worehip  of  the  liying  God.  The  appearance  of  him  by 
irhom  this  was  to  be  accompHsbed,  of  Him  who  is  the  true  theocratio 
Eii^,  foms  tlierefbre  the  central  point  of  the  proi^etio  elemwt,  which^ 
alt^^  mtfolded  by  particular  prophecies  with  qpedal  cleanien  aoA 
diafinotiieas  of  vision,  yet  here,  is  not  merely  HHoe  acceosory  in^ndnal 
thing  added  from  w^ont,  bnt  had  been  gnm&ded  by  an  inhenaife 
necesn^  in  the  whole  organism  of  this  religioD  and  natii»al  histoiy. 
Tbe  idea  of  the  Messiah  ia  the  cnkainating  point  of  this  reli^on,  to 
which  all  the  cUfiiised  rays  of  the  divine  in  it  converge. 

While  the  reli^ns  beUef  of  the  Greeks  and  Komww  suffered  a  vio- 
lent  shock  in  ^e  revolutions  which  these  naticoB  experienoed,  the 
indwelling  power  in  the  theistdo  f^th  is  cleariy  manifested,  when  tq 
see  it  preserving  itself  unshaken  amid  all  the  polilioal  storms  that  aa- 
tated  the  Hebrew  people.  Kay,  the  oppressums  soffered  under  tm 
dominion  of  foreign  nations  served  bnt  to  render  this  ^th  more  firm ; 
althongh  the  i^ht  nnderstam^g  of  its  import  did  not  keep  up  at  an 
eqnal  pace.  Bat  as  everything  that  developa  itself  in  human  nature 
is  exposed  to  tiie  corruptions  lymg  within  it,  revealed  reli^on  covld  not 
escape  the  same.  Even  Christianity,  the  absohite  reli^on  ot  man* 
kind,  could  not  be  exempted  &om  this  necessty;  only  it  possessed 
tlie  power  of  coming  forth  ennobled  &(Ha  the  coufiict  with  tltese  cormp- 
lions,  taking  advantage  of  them  to  &ee  itself  from  the  admixture  « 
£»^ign  elements.  This  power  did  not  reude  in  Judaism ;  as  it  was 
not  designed  to  endure  for  all  limes,  as  a  religi<m  in  this  form,  hut  to 
^ve  place,  by  the  dissolution  of  this  form,  for  that  higher  creatioa 
which  was  foretold  by  it.  If  this  foim,  instead  of  making  way  for  that 
Ugher  development,  would  maintun  its  own  existence  tor  a  sbU  ioagac 
tern,  it  must,  in  surviving  itself,  merely  drag  itself  sltmg,  as  a  Hung 
effete.  And  here  too  it  will  be  seen  again,  that  what  is  desgned  as  a 
prepaiatoiy  stage,  when  it  attempts  to  assert  ita  own  inde^ndence, 
not  understsndmg  iteeif  according  to  its  s^t  and  idea  in  relation  to 
the  l)istonc«l  developnei^  may  turn  round  into  oppodtiw  with  that 
kider  stage,  for  wiiich  it  was  ita  very  pnnKise  to  prepare. 

What  haa  jnst  been  stud  is  to  be  apjuiedto  tlie  direction  of  the  reli- 
nons  raorit  which  governed  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people.  WitJi 
uem,  the  theooralia  consciousness,  misapprehended  according  to  the 
notions  of  their  fleshly  minds,  served  bnt  to  foster  a  national  pride,  of 
which  it  had  become  the  foundation.  Men  fastened  on  the  letter — the 
letter,  nndeistood  according  to  the  euttracted  views  of  minds  turned 
oidy  on  the  w(nid ;  and  dung  by  ttte  smnble  form  and  envelop,  with- 
out b^ng  able  to  perc^ve  the  ^>irit  they  revealed  and  the  ideas  they 
ecHitained,  bwaose  there  was  no  congraoal,  reeiioent  ajHrit  to  meet  the 
divine  truth  as  it  was  c^red.  ^The  sentence  was  here  verified,  pro- 
Mwoeed  by  our  Lead  himself,  "  He  who  has,  to  him  shall  be  ^v^ ; 
and  he  wfao  hath  not,  £com  h^  abftU  be  takni  even  that  whuih  he 
hith." 
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By  tibe  conscionsneBS  of  die  d«clkung  conditioii  of.  Qte  Theocracy,  it 
k  true,  that  the  jeainiiig  after  the  promised  epoch  of  its  glorioos  resto- 
ntion,  and  by  toe  feeUng  of  distrcBS  ander  the  joke  of  foreign  and 
d(«De9tic  tymnta,  (he  lon^ng  after  the  Deliverer,  after  the  appearance 
of  Him  from  whom  that  glorious  restoration  was  to  come,  the  Messiah, 
had  been  arooaed  to  greater  actjritj.  But  the  same  groveling  sense 
which  led  to  ft  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  Theocracy  gen- 
erally, could  not  fail  to  lead  also  to  a  misapprehension  of  this  idea,  w^ch 
forms  the  central  point  and  marlc  towards  which  the  whole  Theocracy 
was  uming.  From  that  worldly  sense  whioh  was  attached  to  the  idea 
of  the  Theocracy,  and  that  worldly  turn  of  the  reli^us  spirit  geit- 
erallT,  could  only  roBuIt  a  Becularizing  also  o!  the  idea  of  tiie  Messiah. 
As  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  bowed  down  by  the  sense  of  out- 
mrd  much  more  than  of  mward  wretchedness,  disgrace  and  bondage, 
it  was  chiefly  a  deliverer  from  the  former  whom  they  expected  and 
yearned  after,  in  the  Mes^ah.  The  inclination  to  the  supernatural 
took  here  an  altogether  worldly  shape ;  the  supernatural,  as  it  pictured 
itself  to  the  ima^oatioD  of  the  worldly  heart,  was  but  a  fantasdo  imi- 
tation of  the  naturd  magnified  to  the  monstrous.  Thus  the  deluded 
Jews,  destitute  of  a  sense  for  the  spiritual  apprehension  of  divine 
things,  expected  a  Mesmah  who  wonld  employ  the  nuraculoua  power, 
with  which  he  was  divinely  armed,  in  the  service  of  their  earthly  lusts; 
who  would  free  them  from  civil  bondage,  execute  a  severe  retributioa 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Theocratic  people,  and  make  them  masters  of  the 
world  in  a  universal  empire,  whose  glory  it  was  their  special  delight  to 
set  forth  in  the  fantastic  images  suggested  by  their  sensuous  desires. 

There  was  a  great  want  of  such  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  people 
as  could  have  instructed  them  respecting  the  nature  of  their  religion 
and  of  the  Theocracy,  and  undeceived  them  of  their  erroneous  fancies. 
Moat  of  their  guides  were  blind  leaders  of  the  bhnd,  men  who  only 
confirmed  the  people  in  their  perverse  inclinations  and  in  the  errors 
thence  resulting.  Great  miscMef  had  been  occasioned  particularly  by 
a  fanatical  zealot,  Judas  of  Gamala,  or  the  Galihean,  who,  about  the 
year  1 1  aft«r  the  birth  of  Christ,  took  upon  himeelf  to  oppose  the  census 
or  registration  decreed  by  Augustus  Cieaar.  A  people  that  had 
incurred  the  forfeiture  of  their  liberty,  as  a  just  pumshment  for  their 
ons,  and  would  continually  incur  it  more  and  more ; — such  a  people 
he  called  upon  to  throw  on,  at  once,  the  yoke  of  Roman  bondage.  He 
Btimulftted  those,  who,  in  disposition,  were  widely  removed  from  serving 
God  as  their  Lord,  to  recognize  Him  as  Uieir  only  Lord,  by  sufiering 
DO  vestige  to  remsun  of  the  dominion  of  a  stranger  over  the  people  that 
belonged  to  God  alone.  While  others  were  for  awaiting  the  deliver- 
ance to  be  vrrought  by  the  power  of  God,  through  the  Mes^ah,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  required,  that  they  should  first  lay  hands  to  tfie  work 
themselves.  God  —  s^d  he  —  will  help  those  oidy,  who  do  their  own; 
bat  by  tlus  he  meant  nothing  else  than  the  resistance  of  mere  arbitrary 
will  to  a  power  placed  by  God's  appointment  over  a  people  that  had 
not  nnderstood  their  calling,  that  haa  been  unfiuthfiil  to  it,  and  irtio,  by 
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virtue  of  Hieir  diflpoaition,  were  no  Iwiger  capable  of  freedom.*  Prom 
this  exciting  cause  proceeded  Uiat  inld  feoaticism  of  tiie  Zealoti, 
formed  oat  of  an  impure  combination  of  political  and  Torldly4«UgionB 
elements ;  a  combination  which  in  all  times  has  introduced  the  moat 
&tal  mischiefs  among  nations ;  as  was  illustrated,  indeed,  by  ike  his- 
tory of  this  people  down  to  lie  period  of  their  total  extinction  as  a 
State.  When  John  the  Baptist,  after  his  call  from  God  to  become  a 
preacher  of  repentance,  caused  a  divine  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  degenerate  people,  sought  to  bring  them  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  by  the  disposition  of  the  heart  tiie  way  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  regeneration  of  the  Theocracy,  and  directed  the  lon^g 
Irishes  of  Ins  contemporaries  away  from  the  earthly  to  the  divine,  yet 
notwithstanding  the  great  effect  which  he  produced  by  the  command- 
ing power  of  his  words,  he  found  little  sympathy  with  that  which  was 
the  tnie  aim  and  spirit  of  bis  preaching,  and  at  last  fell  the  victim  of 
a  league  struck  between  worldly  and  spiritual  tyranny-^ a  martyr  to 
that  truth,  which,  with  a  denunciatory  zeal  that  regarded  no  conse- 
quences, he  held  up  agiunst  all  the  wickedness  of  bis  age.  The  death 
of  John  foreshadowed  the  fate  which  was  to  temunate  the  earthly 
course  of  one  greater  than  himself,  to  bear  witness  of,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  whom,  was  his  divine  vocation. 

'  uoomprehensible,  therefore,  to  men  given  up  to  such  blindness,  was 
i^at  the  Son  of  God  told  them  of  the  true  freedom,  which  he  had 
been  sent  from  heaven  to  bestow  on  those  who  sighed  under  the  bon- 
dage of  sin.  As  with  their  eaxthly  sense  they  knew  not  the  Father, 
BO  also  they  could  not  discern  in  Jesus,  the  Son  ;  because  they  had  no 
ear  for  the  voice  of  the  Father,  wituesang  of  him,  in  the  wants  of  the 
hnman  heart.  The  same  temper  which  made  them  disregard  the 
warning  prophetic  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  rendered  them  deaf  also 
to  the  warmng  call  of  the  greatest  among  all  the  prophets ;  and  as  he 
bad  foretold  them,  they  became,  even  to  their  nun,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  disposition,  a  prey  to  the  artful  designs  of  every 
falie  prophet  who  knew  how  to  flatter  the  wishes  which  such  a  dispo- 
ation  inspired.  When  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  already  in  flames, 
one  of  those  &lse  prophets  could  persuade  crowds  of  the  people,  that 
God  was  about  to  show  them  the  way  of  deliverance  by  a  miraculous 
sign,—  such  a  ugn  as  they  had  often  demanded  of  him  «ho  would 
have  shown  them  the  true  way  to  true  deliverance,  and  who  did  refer 
them  to  the  true  signs  of  God  in  history,  —  and  thousands  of  deluded 
men  fell  victims  to  the  flames  or  to  the  Bomau  sword.  Josephus,  who 
was  no  Christian,  but  who  contemplated  with  leBS  prejudice  than  others 
the  fate  of  his  nation,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  cl<»es  his  recital 
of  this  event  with  the  following  remarkable  words :  "  The  nnhappy  peo- 
ple would  suffer  themselves,  at  that  time,  only  to  be  cheated  by  impos- 
tors who  were  bold  enough  to  lie  in  the  name  of  God.  But  to  the  mani- 
fest prodigies  that  portended  the  approaching  destruction  they  paid  no 
regard ;  ^ey  had  no  fiuth  in  them :  -^like  men  wholly  in&toated,  and 
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M  if  the;  had  neither  eyes  nor  soul,  they  heeded  not  what  Ood  was 
announcing.' ' 

Among  the  Jewish  theologiaoa  in  Palestine,  we  find  the  three 
difierent  ukain  directions,  which  aie  conunonly  obserred  to  make  their 
f^ipeanmoe  in  opposition  to  each  other,  on  the  decay  <A  Qie  fonns  of  a 
podtive  religion.  First,  the  traditional  tendency,  which  mixes  up  witJi 
the  original  religion  many  foreign  elements,  suming  to  combine  all 
these  into  sn  artificially  consldtnted  whole ;  which  holds  tenaciously  to 
form  and  letter,  without  the  living  epiiit ;  and  substitutes,  in  the  place 
of  the  real  essence  of  the  religion,  an  effete  orthodoxy  and  a  dead 
ceremonial.  Thus  is  there  called  forth,  in  the  next  place,  the  reaction 
of  a  refonmng  tendency ;  but  a  reaction  which,  if  it  has  proceeded 
mther  &om  the  inteltigenti^  than  from  the  religious  element,  if  the 
sense  of  negation  rather  than  the  po^tave  reli^ous  interest  predomi- 
nates, easily  swerves  from  the  just  moderation  in  polemica,  and  runs 
into  the  ex^me  of  expun^g,  together  with  Uie  foreign  elements,  much 
that  is  genuine  and  good.  But  the  unsatisfied  want  which  both  these 
tendencies  leave  in  men  of  more  profound  and  wanner  feelings,  usually 
impels  the  latter  to  another  reaction,  —  the  reacticm  of  a  predominantly 
eobjective  tendency,  of  predominant  feeling  and  intuition  by  the 
filings,  which,  as  opposed  to  the  tendenciee  above  described,  is  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  mysticism.  These  three  miun  directions  of  the 
religious  B]nrit,  which  often  recur  under  different  forms,  we  recognize, 
in  Uie  present  case,  in  the  three  olassee  called  the  Fhaiiaees,  the 
Saddacees  and  the  Esseues. 

The  Pharisees  ^  stood  at  the  summit  of  legal  Judaism.  They  fenced 
round  the  Mosaic  law  with  a  multitude  of  so-called  "  hedges,"  whereby 
its  preceptA  were  to  be  guarded  ag^nst  every  posmble  inMngement. 
Thus  it  cBjne  about,  that,  under  tins  pretext,  many  new  statutes  were 
added  by  them,  particularly  to  the  ritual  portion  of  the  law.  These 
they  contrived,  by  «i  wbitraa7  method  of  interpretation,  —  &  method 
which  in  part  tortured  the  letter  and  in  part  was  allegorical,—  to  find 
m  the  Pentateuch ;  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  an  oral  tradition, 
as  furnishing  both  the  key  to  right  exposition,  and  the  authority  for 
their  doctrines.  They  were  venerated  by  the  people  as  the  holy  men, 
ud  stood  at  the  head  of  tiie  hierarchy.  An  asceticism,  alien  to  the 
mgioal  Hebrew  spirit,  but  eaiuly  capable  of  entering  into  union  with 
the  legal  sectariaiusm  at  its  most  extravagant  pitch,  was  wrought  by 
them  lato  a  system.  We  find  among  them  a  great  deal  that  is  Bimilflj 
to  the  contiliis  evangelicii,  and  to  the  rules  of  Monachism  in  the  later 
church.  On  punfiil  ceremonial  observances  they  oftien  lud  greater 
stress  than  on  good  morals.  To  a  ri^d  austerity  in  the  avudance  of 
every  even  seeming  transgresdon  <f  ritual  precepts,  they  united  an 
easy  sophistical  casuistry  which  knew  how  to  excnse  many  a  violation 


whrnwe  "pomii,  enVs,  Ike  iivpi'^  retl  fopuraZof,  one  ispBrated  from  Uie  profuie 
itw«e  jiai'  ifepfc,  >  U(I»  claimed  by  th«  mnltLtadi.  ihe  ^^s{g  D^-  "m  "««  "O"!* 
PhwtiBtii  Mowding  to  Jowpluit ;  or  in    be  nguitA  u  tioly 
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of  &e  tnonl  !&«.  Bemdes  tboee  who  made  it  -^eix  p&rtioular  buaoeBS 
to  interpret  the  law  and  its  supplemental  traditaimB,  there  were  among 
Hiem  tiioae,  also,  who  knew  bow  to  introduce  into  ih.a  Old  Testamont, 
by  allegorical  interpretation,  a  peculi^  Theoaophy ;  and  tbb  they 
propagated  in  their  schools;  — a  system  which,  starting  from  the 
development  of  certun  ideaa  really  cont^ed  in  the  Old  Testam^t  in 
tile  germ,  had  grown  out  of  the  fusion  of  these  with  elements  derived 
&om  the  Zoroastriui  or  Par^  system  of  religion ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  time  of  Gamaliel,  with  snch  also  as  had  been  derived 
from  Platonism.  Thus  to  a  ritual  and  legal  tradition  came  to, be  added 
a  speculative  and  theosophic  one.' 

It  would  be  BS  wrong,  certainly,  to  confound  these  Pharisees  t^igether 
in  one  class,  as  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  the  later  monlca.  We 
must  distinguish  among  them  the  several  gradations  of  honestly  meant 
though  misguided  xeal,  till  it  diverges  to  mock-holiness  and  hypocrisy 
thirsting  for  power.  Although  the  egoistic  interest  of  an  bierarchial 
caste  was  the  governing  principle  with  nkany,  yet  there  were  some  for 
whom  the  legu  way,  with  all  its  efibrts  and  conflicts,  possessed  prfect 
truth ;  some  who  had  been  led,  by  their  course  of  life,  to  pass  tnrough 
the  same  painful  experiences  of  which  Paul,  the  former  Pharisee, 
bears  witness  in  the  seventh  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  But' 
one  thing  was  wanting  to  them ;  the  humility  with  which  those  who 
feel  the  pover^  of  their  own  spirit,  go  forth  to  meet  the  divine  grace. 

The  Sadducees  were  for  restoring  the  oriranal  Mosuc  reli^on  in  its 
purity,  and  ezpun^g  every  thing  that  had  been  added  by  Ffaariauc 
traditions.  Bat  as  £ey  lUd  not  follow  out  the  thread  of  hittorieal 
progress  wUch  marked  the  development  of  the  divine  revelations,  but 
arbitrarily  cut  it  short,  so  they  could  not  understand  the  oriffiruil 
Thdsm  in  the  Jewish  reli^on.  That  direction  of  nund  which  shows 
hostility  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  reli^ous  consciousness, 
required  by  what  was  already  contained  or  imphed  in  the  ori^nal, 
cannot  fsul  to  misunderstand  the  original  itself,  —  cannot  ful  to  seize  it 
on  a  single  side  and  to  mutilate  it.  The  Sadducees  were  too  deficient 
in  the  more  profound  sense  of  teli^on  and  of  the  religious  need,  to  be 
able  to  difitmguish  the  geniune  from  the  spurious  in  the  Pharisaic 
theology. 

DirecUy  at  variance  as  were  the  two  systems  of  Phariseeism  and 
Sadduceeism,  still  they  had  something  in  common.  This  was  the  one- 
rided  legal  principle  which  they  both  m^ntalned.  And  indeed  by  the 
Sadducees  this  principle  was  seized  and  held  after  a  maimer  still  more 
excluMvely  one-sided  than  by  the  other  sect;  ance  with  them  all 
religious  mterest  was  confined  to  thii point;  and  since  they  misinter- 

Sreted  or  denied  eveir  thing  else  that  belonged  to  the  more  fully 
eveloped  f^th  of  the  Old  Testament.  Moreover,  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  law  in  its  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  its  national  and 

1  Id  irfaU  i(  bcre  itH,  I  lure  Mien  into  TeatMnent,  hM  nkde  «K«inst  the  mumw 

view  the  wcll^roaDded  objedioa*  which  in  oMcb  tba  cnhject  «m  prsHOled  bj  m» 

Dr.  Sduwckrabi^r,  in  Uie  Mventh  DU-  befixe. 
lectaticiii  of  his  IntrodncluHi  M  the  Sew 
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temporal  form,  in  its  strictness  and  cUgiuty,  was  reoogniied  hj  ihem 
stall  leas  than  hy  the  Pharisees.  While  the  Pharisees  attributed  tii« 
hi^est  Talue  to  ritoal  and  ascetio  works  of  holiness,  with  the  Saddu- 
cees — as,  peritats,  the  name  they  gave  themselves  may  denote  — 
nprightness  in  the  relations  of  civil  society  passed  for  the  whole. 
Starang  from  ibis  princifde,  there  was  nothing  in  their  view  of  morality 
which  presented  a  ptnnt  of  contact  for  the  feeling  of  reliffiema  Deed, 
which  most  readily  emerges  from  Ute  depth  of  the  moral  life.  Add  to 
this,  that  they  ascribed  divine  authority,  an  authority  binding  on 
religious  conviction,  only  to  the  Pentateuch.'  The  observance  of  Uie 
law,  ondentood  after  tJuir  own  way,  was  for  tbera  the  only  thing  fixed 
and  certain ;  in  respect  to  all  other  thin^,  they  were  inclined  to  doubt 
and  t^putati(»i." 

As  tbe  belief  in  the  siurit's  destination  for  an  eternal  esstence 
beymd  this  earth  found  no  recipiency  in  this,  their  onesided  intelli- 
gential  direction  of  mind,  holding  converse  only  with  the  woridly, 
Oiey  enareesly  denied  the  doctrines  of  Uie  resurrection  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  spirit,  because  no  such  doctrines  could  be  proved 
from  the  letter  of  the  Pentateuch  alone.   These  doctrines  they  reckoned 


vdght' 
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Bibliiche  BealTrarteitiadi)  againat  popour  rage,  which  would  be  cxdiedaffuiut 

ement  ban  mftde^et  I  caunol  be  them.    'O^re  yip  hr"  ipx^  vapi^oirv, 

lo  abkodon  it.     Very  trne,  it  does  ixovaiu^  /Uv  tat  taf  ivii-yK^,  rpo^ijpiiiat 

VM  admh  of  beioK  [«nTed  Tmta  the  pum-  ff  aim  i^ti  fapiaaloi  Xcft\   SA  ri  ^  5X- 

Ed  Jombiu,  ibat  the  Saddncee*  oanied  iu{  dv«TDi>f  ytvla^  Tolt  ir^t^fotv.  Ar> 
aalhonty  of  all  other  booki  of  the  cheol.  I.  XVIII.  c  1,  M-  Theu  wordi 
eanDD.  It  ia  only  endenl  from  thoee  pas-  refer  immediatelj,  withoot  doubt,  to  church 
•ages,  dMt  the]'  wtie  oppoaenu  of  n^i-  prindplei  of  administnUioD ;  yet  I  cannot 
tiMii  and  were  for  deriving  the  labeiance  avoid  the  infereiice  from  aoalogT,  that  the 
of  the  legal  nrecepta  to  be  obeerred  from  Saddncees  would  have  acted  in  precisely 
the  letter  of  the  law  alone,  without  Bllowing  the  aame  waT,  in  re^rdlo  other  Ifam^  not 
validly,  in  Ihii  npxi,  to  any  other  warce  leaa  iiaportsni  in  their  nhuion  lo  the  com- 
ot  knowledge.  Bat  neither  can  it  by  any  mon  reliEioiis  interest ;  each,  for  iostance,  aa 
meaoe  be  prored  from  them,  that  they  their  denial  of  immoruJily ;  thu  is,  would 
Judged  retpeding  the  canon  prodsely  as  have  made  no  public  demonsiraiioo  ofttaeit 
did  the  Fhariiees.  Althoagh  .loiephus,  (c.  leal  conTictiona,  althooeh  it  must  nacessari- 
Apion.  c.  S,]  taking  his  position  on  the  ly  hare  been  the  case,  Uat,  with  such  diffei^ 
Enrand  of  Jewish  orthodony,  might  thus  ence  of  (^nions,  violent  contentioDS  wonld 
descrilie  the  canon  tM  of  unirenal  Talidity,  eometima  arise  in  the  Satihedrim.  Bee 
yet  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  thkt  betft.  Acta,  33 -.i.  So  now,  there  may  have  been 
lodox  sect,  wfaicb  departed  in  so  many  oth-  a  distinctkiD  of  an  exoteric  and  esoMtic 
v  things  from  what  was  elsewhere  consid-  position  in  their  judgment  concenung  the 
ered  as  important  for  the  religioiu  interest,  canon ;  and  while  manifesting  a  certain 
—  that  this  sect  might  not  also  differ  from  respect  for  the  whole  canon,  they  may  haTO, 
the  same  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  notwithstanding  this,  ascribed  a  dedsiTe 
anon.  If  the  Sadduceea,  notwithstanding  antbority,  in  matters  <^  faith,  to  the  Pen* 
their  denial  of  doctrines  so  important  to  tateach  alone.  Indeed,  it  cannot  well  b« 
the  geneial  religions  iulereat  as  those  of  conceiTed,  how  they  conld  reconcile  tb« 
peisoni^  immortBllty  and  of  the  reaurrec-  acknowledgement  of  an  equal  anthoii^ 
liini,  conld  yet  attain  to  the  most  conrider-  belonging  lo  all  the  books  of  the  Old  To- 
able  offices  1^  the  elate,  how  wm  an  opin-  lament,  with  their  denial  of  immonaii^ 
km  tMKxxtang  the  canon,  wMdi  eertamlr  and  of  the  lesarrection. 
bad  no  mch  vllal  eonnedion  with  pracll-  *  Josephns  deacribes  the  skeptieal  ten- 
e^  tub,  to  oSto  any  ohetade  to  this  promo-  dency  of  the  Sadducees  in  ArchcoL  L 
tioBi    Jdaephna  says  of  theoD,  that  when  XVUL  c  1,   f  4;  *vXaic^;  ii  obiaii^ 


B1    Jdaephna  eay. ,  _ _.,,..    .,    . 

diey  wencMledlaadminklerpiiblieafMr*,  niiug  umnroaiaii  ainlc  Sj  twv  vu/iov. 
Act  did  not  venture  to  ac*  aecordinc  to  npif  yip  nid(  iiiaaKiJjnic  ai^at^fttrU^ 
Ifaev  own  principlaa,b(it  wwe  consnaiaei    «ih,  d^ifiXe/iiv  iptr^  i(u^furi«i» 
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also  among  tlie  foreign  additicoifl  that  ioA  been  made  to  Hie  orig^nid 
doctrines  of  Moees,  from  vhich  additions  the;  irere  visbing  to  purify 
Judusm.  To  snch  a  direction  of  mind,  it  a  ever  peculiar  to  declare 
all  doctrines  sarreptitJoua,  whicli  do  not  lie,  expreseeo  in  bo  many  words, 
in  the  reli^oua  records  stiU  recognized  u  anmoritatire,  although  these 
dootrinea  may  be  contained  there  in  the  spirit,  including  within  itself 
tlie  germ  of  a  future  doTeiopment.  Bat  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  Sadducees  found  it  possible  to  reconcile  their  d«iial  of  a  world 
of  8j»rita  Mid  of  the  exiatence  of  angeb^' — to  which  denial  they  were 
impelled  by  the  same  direction  of  mind  — with  their  principle  of 
recogninng  evetything  as  reli^ous  doctrine  which  could  be  shown  to 
lie,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  Fentat«uch.  It  b  easy  to  see  here,  bow 
they  were  seeking  for  their  own  opiiuons,  which  had  origiiiated  and 
were  grounded  in  a  state  of  mind  wholly  peculiar  to  themsdlves,  a  pnnt 
c£  union  and  support  in  the  antbority  which  they  recognized  only  just 
BO  f^  as  the  case  admitted.  Moet  probably,  in  explaining  the  angelio 
appearances,  (the  Angelopbaniai,)  they  departed  from  their  prindple 
m  literal  interpretation,  and  considered  tAem  merely  as  ^ons  by 
which  Qod  revealed  himself  to  the  Fathers.  * 

Although  it  cannot  be  proved,  Irom  the  notices  of  Josephus,  that  th^ 
denied  a  special  Providence,  yet  it  is  clear,  that  in  strict  conformity  witu 
their  tendency  to  negation,  they  made  Qod,  as  far  as  possible,  an  idle 
spectator  of  the  a^ra  of  the  world,  taking  much  lees  share  in  the 
concerns  of  men  than  the  Theocratic  principle  required.  Their  direction 
of  mind  most  have  impelled  them  ever  nearer  to  a  Deism  which 
abohshed  sJl  revelation,  and  consequendy,  also,  the  essence  of  the 
Jewish  religion  itself,  though  at  the  outset  thev  had  amply  in  view 
the  restoration  of  that  reli^on  to  its  primitive  smiphci^.  The  prin- 
ciple of  their  spiritual  bent  must  have  led  them  further  than  they 
intended  themselves  to  go.  In  perfect  hsarmony  with  this  mode  c^ 
thinking  was  also  the  severe,  cold,  heartless  disposition  which  Josephus 
ascribes  to  the  Sadducees.  According  to  his  account,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  persons  of  wealth,  who  led  a  life  of  ease,  and,  satisfied 
with  earthly  enjoyments,  would  open  their  minds  to  no  hi^er  a^ 
rations.  B 

1  Acts,  ts,  B.  or  merely  aDowing  hhnietf  to  oonelod^ 

*  Aa  weare  toiiif«rftomOilK«i'(W(iTdi,  from  th«  neceawr  coqdbc^d  of  ideu  in 

if  we  compare  Uietn  with  a  puun  in  Jni-  hi*  own  mods  of  thinking,  tbat  if  Ihcy  did 

tin  Martyr,  (Dialog,  c  Tr}-nh.  Jnd.  f.  3SB,  not  ucrilie  literal  truth  to  the  nuratiTCS  <rf 

•d.  Colon.)  where  he  ip^lit  of  a  partT  the  angelic  apptanincee.  tbej^  mnst  than 

among  the  Jewish  iheolwiam,  that  denied  haTB  explained  them   allegoricsllT.     Th« 

the  personal  exialcnce  of  angeta,  and  ex-  comparison  of  hta  ilalement,  howercr,  with 

plidned  all  appeanuicei  of  them  u  merelj'  that  of  JnMJn  Martjr,  renden  the  formw 

ttaniient  forme  of  the  manifettatioa  of  a  the  more  probable. 

■Uvine  power,  which  Qod  caued  to  go  oat        *  Althongh  JoKphos  was  himself  a  Pha^ 

ftotD  bimMlf  aad  then  withdrew.    Origen,  leee,  ;et  we  hare  no  reaaon  to  (nspect  whW 

tnthe  words  alluded   to.  aecribea  to  the  be  lajs  of  the  Baddnceee,  for  he  conitaUly 

Baddoceea,  Mfor  irtpt   in^Juv,   ^   oix  ihowa  himaelf  ImpartiBl  fn  hia  jadgmenl^ 

ijrapXovTuv,    aXXi    TfHunAJtytniuivuv    nni  be  moreoTcr  freqnenllj  expOiM,  withont  !•• 

frep!  airuv   ivaytypaaivijv   loi  itttihi   uf  (erre,  the  bad  Mlti  of  the  Fharisece,  «Bd 

wp6r  r^  Imopiai'  iX^t  lx>rmiii.    It  maj  we  bare  no  qaiue,  therefore,  to  diam  Ua 

Mnit  of  aome  qoenioii,  whether  Origin  here  with  nalidont  fiwling*,  i^jDnoaa  Ut 

wMfoUow^biMKimebMoilaalMeDanu,  Aetndi.    CMiialr «a  cuMt  Inftr  IMm 
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It  muhis,  tiuA  we  shosld  speak  of  &e  Easeaes  w  Hamsaa,  vhose 
relation  to  the  two  parties  just  described  has  already  been  exhibited 
m  a  general  tnanner.  About  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
there  arose, in  the  qnietcotintrT  lying  on  the  west  ude  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  aoctety  of  pioofily  dispoaed  men,  who,  in  these  soUtudes,  sought  a 
refuge  from  rdgoing  oomiptions,  &oin  the  stonns  and  conflicts  of  Uta 
vorld  and  the  strifes  of  parties;  precisely  aa  (he  monastic  systeia 
sprung  up  at  a  later  period.  Thus  they  are  described  by  the  elder 
FUny,  who  felt  constrained  to  express  a  sort  of  respect  for  their  inde- 
pendence and  their  contentment  withm  tiiemselTea.  "  On  the  wesl«m 
border  of  that  lake,"  says  he,  "  dwell  the  Eseenes,  at  a  suEGciont  dis- 
tance &om  the  shore  to  avoid  its  pestilent  effluvia  —  a  race  entjrely  by 
themselves,  and,  beyond  every  other  in  the  worid,  deserving  of  voi- 
der ;  men  hving  in  commnmon  with  nature ;  without  wives,  wiUiout 
numey.  Every  day,  their  number  is  re}deniehed  by  a  new  ixoop  of  set- 
tlers, since  they  are  much  viuted  by  those  whom  the  reverses  oi  fortune 
have  driven,  tired  of  the  world,  to  their  modes  of  living.  Thus  hap- 
pens, what  might  seem  incredible,  that  a  community  in  which  no  one  is 
bom,  yet  continues  to  subwst  through  the  lapse  of  centuries.  So  fruit* 
fill  for  them  is  disgost  of  life  in  otoers."^  From  this  first  seat  of  tiia 
Sssenee,  colonies  of  them  had  been  formed  in  other  parts  of  Palestine ; 
in  remote  and  solitary  districts  of  the  country,  which  must  have 
answered  best  to  their  ori^nal  deffi.gn,  but  ^so  in  the  midst  of  villages 
and  towns.  A  transplantation  of  this  sort  would  naturally  lead  to 
many  deviations  from  the  original  strictness  of  their  principles,  to  many 
alterati<ms  of  their  diB(npline.  Although  there  was  one  class  of  Esse* 
nes  idio,  as  we  may  gather  from  &e  accounts  of  Joeephns,  were  wilt 
ing  to  act  as  m^jstTStes,  yet  it  is  evident  that  these,  reading  amidst 
cinl  sociefy,  coim  not  observe  all  those  rules  which  bound,  with  the 
force  of  law,  such  as  lived  secluded  from  human  intercourse.  As  is 
wont  to  happen  in  similar  conminnitieB,  there  must,  in  this  case,  have 
naturally  sprung  up  many  orders  of  the  sect,  various  forms  of  relation 
to,  and  modes  of  connection  with,  the  ori^nal  society.  Indeed,  the  hifr 
torian  Josephus  expressly  distinguishes  four  different  orders,  of  which 
the  Essence  were  composed.^  Many  contradictory  statements,  which 
occur  in  the  several  acoounts  of  this  sect,  adaut  thns  d  being  most 
easily  reowoiled.' 


Cirtai)!,  who  wen  Wmpente  opponents  of  litt  feuoa  ad  n 

tb«  Phanuic  trtdilions,  vliAt  most  h&rt  iigint.    Nator.  hist  L  T.  c.  15. 

beni  tin  dwiacUr  of  the  Baddneeu  doo-  ■  Jowphnt  dttt  /lelpat  reaaapac  at  E«- 

trin««.    Tlw  gmenl  qnatio^  Mill  remaiu  kdm,  B.J.1.IL  c  S,  (  10,  irtuch  Mrenl 

inucttled,  wbelliM'  the  IaUct  doctriae9  had  grades,  it  is  trns,  would,  according  to  hla 

mxf  oawnd  connectioD  wbaterer  with  the  testimim;,  hare   nHerence  siinpl;  to   dis 

tatmtr,  althongh  tbe  hemy-hnntinK  ii^rit  length  of  time  spent  in  th>*  commtmi^i 

of  tittir  adienaries  wonld  natuiall;  be  ^ad  but  from  th*  muki  which  an  prta,  wa 

ef  tbe  dunea  to  conToanil  ^em  wilh  these,  maj  doabtleia  infer,  that  there  were  ottMr 

>  Ab  oecidente   litora   Easenl   fiiginnC,  modes  of  daasiflcatlon  among  tbem  besides 

Mqne  qna  socent.    Geas  loU  et  In  toto  that  which  bote  relbrence  to  the  dicnia- 

oitw  pneter  cKt«ras  iiur&,^neii1tafeiiiiaa,  stance  jnst  mentioned. 


e  pecnnia,  soda        ■  As,  for  Instance,  while  FUnj  mebs 
—    them  redde  onlf  on  the  border  of  UK  Dead 


In  diem  ex  teqno  conrenanim    them  redde  oaij  m 
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If  ir«  may  fthrSTa  diafingaish,  among  mjBfic  sects,  Ihe  more  pntcfi- 
eai  and  the  more  specnlativelj  inclined,  we  moat  reckon  the  iWnes 
with  the  fonner  clasa,  without  overlooking  in  them,  howerer,  at  the 
game  time,  a  certain  epeculative  and  Theosophic  element.  This,  their 
peculiar  mjstio  turn,  might  h&ye  sprang,  in  the  first  place,  indepen- 
dent^ of  external  influences,  out  of  the  deeper  religious  sense  of  the 
Old  Testament,  a  spiritnalizatioa  of  the  letter,  proceeding  from  the  tem- 
per of  mind  which  gave,  birth  to  the  allegoric  interpretation.  Such 
mysticism  haa  made  its  appearance,  alter  mnch  the  same  manner, 
among  people  of  the  most  diverse  character,— among  the  Hindoos,  the 
Persians,  and  Christian  nations.  It  would  lead,  certainly,  to  the  great- 
est mistakes,  if  from  the  resemblance  of  such  religious  phenomena, 
whose  relationship  can  be  traced  to  their  common  ground  of  origin  in 
the  essence  of  the  human  mind  iteelf,  we  should  be  ready  to  infer  their 
outward  derivation  one  from  the  other.  How  much  that  is  alike  may 
not  be  found  in  comparing  the  phenomena  of  Brahmiusm  and  tn 
Buddh^m  with  those  of  ^e  sect  of  Beghards  in  the  middle  ages, 
where  the  impossibility  of  any  such  derivation'  is  apparent  to  eveiy 
body  ?  We  are  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  the  Essenean  mysticism, 
although  it  did  not  spring  originally  inxn  any  outward  cause  of  excite- 
ment, yet,  having  once  made  its  appearance,  received  into  itself  mtuiy 
foreign  elements.  But  should  the  question  now  arise- — whence  did 
these  elements  come  ?  —  we  find  our  thoughts  revertmg  far  more  natu- 
rally to  old  Oriental,  to  Parsic,  Chaldaic  elements  —  many  ideas  fnm 
that  source  having  been  propagated,  since  the  time  of  the  exile,  amimg 
the  Jews  —  than  to  elements  of  Alexandrian  Platonism,  according  to 
the  usual  snppo^tion  at  the  present  time ;  for  it  is  difSeult  to  conceive 
how  the  latter  could  already  have  exerted  so  powerful  and  wide- 
extended  an  influence  in  Palestine,  at  the  period  when  this  sect  arose. 
The  peculiar  asceticism  of  the  Essenes  by  no  means  warrants  ns  to 
infer  that  they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Platonic  doctrine 
t^  the  i^,  since  that  asceticism  may  be  explained  as  well  from  the 
influence  of  the  Oriental  spirit ;  whUe  this  doctrine  itself,  without  the 
addition  of  the  Oriental  spirit,  would  have  led  to  no  such  peculiar  bent. 
We  should  also  duly  weigh,  that  Joeephus  and  Fhilo,  writers  to  wh<»n 
we  are  indebted  for  our  most  important  information  respecting  this  sect, 
have  both,  thou^  the  latter  stAl  more  than  the  former,  clothed  ^ 
omnions  of  the  Essenes  in  a  garb  peculiarly  Gredan,  which  we  may 
rightly  consider  as  not  origin^y  belonging  to  tiiem.  We  must  there- 
fore be  cautious  of  attributing  too  much  importance  to  many  UiingB 
they  advance,  which  have  been  derived  ntnply  from  that  Kmrce; 
especially  as,  in  modem  times,  the  Essenean  doctrines  have  given 
occasion  to  very  arbitrary  comtnnationa  and  modes  of  representing 
historical  &cts. 

Beades  the  diversltieB  above  mentioned,  which  must  have  been 

Bai,  JoHphiu  (dc  B.  J.  1.  n.  &  S,  t  4,)  isyi  la  a  fragmGnt  of  hi)  defence  of  the  Jew*, 

thM  there  wen  mtaj  oT  Ihen  dweUuie  m  pieierrad  bj  Eowbini  Cbmi.  (FrcptiM. 

•rerf  town;  l^iilo,  (quod  amu  probui  EmigeL  L  VIL  c  S,)  thu  ifaeyUred  in 

fiber  I  la,)  that  tli^  liTcd  tutarSln!,  rd{  nuu);  towni  and  Tillage*  of  Jndea,  fat  pgp- 

rttttf  UTptTt6iutm,  and  the  Mine  wrfler,  skin  diitdctii 
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mtzodoced  gtadoallf  saaag  tiie  E^Koes,  as  tiiey  be^  to  niax  from 
tlkeir  primitiTe  eremetical  seyerity  and  aubnut  to  the  u^eroourse  of  mvH 
life,  ve  may  notice  aaotter  ramuk&ble  difierence  Moong  them.  In 
Bfarict  aticordsDce  with  &e  Onentai  element  of  their  onginal  aseetio 
tarn,  was  the  Ufe  of  cettbacj  —  a  thing  alien  to  the  spirit  of  tlte 
jHinutive  Hebruam,  by  which  a  &aitiul  nuuiisge  wbb  re^oned  among 
the  greatest  bleeaings  and  ornaments.  Hence  we  see  already  among 
tiie  ilssenes,  that  reactjon  of  the  original  H^irew  sjurit  against  the 
foraga  ascetic  element  —  which  is  ^alogotis  to  something  we  shall 
hereafter  hsre  more  freqnent  occasion  to  notice  in  tlte  history  of  sects. 
There  wu  a  patty  of  the  Esaenes  which  difered  from  the  othen,  in 
tolenting  the  mstitation  of  maniage.' 

It  accorded  with  the  character  of  this  sect  to  mute  the  oontempUtiT* 
Hfe  with  tike  practical ;  but  in  accommodation  to  the  diveintieB  uready 
mentioned,  the  extent  to  which  this  was  done  most  also  hare  been 
various.  The  practice  bent  of  the  Easenes  would  naturally  incline 
.them  to  a  life  of  industry.  Such  a  life  wss  probably  intended,  as  ia 
tiie  case  of  the  later  monks,  to  answer  a  two-fold  poipose ;  to  ooeopy 
the  senses,  so  as  to  prevent  any  disturbance  from  tiiat  quarter  of  tlie 
higher  activity  of  the  mind ;  and  to  funush  themselves  with  the  means, 
while  independentiy  providing  for  their  own  sabsistence,  of  contribute 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  necesaitieB  of  others.  The  occupations 
<tf  peace  were  those  about  which  they  emfJoyed  themselves ;  differing 
according  to  their  different  habits  of  life,  according  as  they  dwelt  in 
comtaunion  with  nature  or  joined  in  the  intercourse  of  mvil  society ; 
agriculture,  the  breecUng  of  bees  and  of  cattle,  mechanical  handiworks. 
They  had  sought  to  e^ore  the  powers  of  nature,  and  apply  them  to 
the  healing  of  diseases.  Connected  with  their  secret  doctrines,  there 
was  aiao  a  traditional  knowledge  relating  to  this  subject.  They  were 
in  possosnon  of  old  writings  wMch  treated  of  such  matters.  Health 
of  body  and  of  soul  they  wrav  in  the  habit  of  connecting  together,  as 
well  as  the  cure  of  both.  Their  sinence  of  nature  and  their  art  of 
medime  seem  to  hare  had  a  religious,  Theotopfdc  character.*  A* 
tiiey  strove  to  explore  the  secret  powers  of  nature,  so  were  there  slso  to 
be  found  among  them,  such  as  claimed  for  themselves,  and  endeavored 
to  cultivate,  a  ^of  prophecy.  A  particular  method  of  ascetic  prepa- 
lation,  by  which  one  might  become  qualified  for  searching  into  the 
future,  was  taught  among  their  secret  traditions.*  For  this  purpose 
they  emjdoyed  sacred  writings ;  whether  they  were  the  Soriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  from  the  words  of  which  they  sought,  by  various 
interpretations,  to  unravel  tiie  secrets  of  futurity.  Just  as  the  Bible  was 
used  for  similar  purposes  in  later  periods ;  or  whether  they  were  those 
other  writdngs,  belon^g  to  the  sect,  in  which  their  secret  doctrineft 
were  unfolded.  All  this  bears  tiie  impress  of  the  old  Oriental  spirit, 
certvnly  not  of  the  element«  of  Qrecian  culture. 

*  See  JoMpb.  B.  J.  1.  H.  a  B,  (  13.  ffpif  Stpaireiaii  watfu*  fi^m  re  iXtfir^put 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  1.  IL  e.  B,  i  6 ;  Zinioi&-    moI  Xiiuv  WiAnTTCf  fouKwOvrcu. 

Qxnnv  itTOWUi  irtpl  ri  rCry  irolaiuv  wy-  *  Aia^opoif  iyvelat{  i/i^raiioTpifiallilttw. 
Tpofifura, /loAjoTa  rd  Tpif  iMXnav 'pvj^    See  JoMfdi.  S.  J.  L 11.  c  S,  |  IS. 
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By  Hkot  CMudonBiiefls  of  die  eqnality  of  Hie  lugher  dignitT  in  man*! 
natnre,  of  the  oneneBS  of  the  divine  im^e  in  iH,  to  irbicn  the  Old 
Teetament  of  itself  nught  have  led  them,^theT  rose  ftbore  tiie  murow 
limits  within  which  Uie  developement  of  the  human  specieB  was  con- 
fined by  the  prejudicea  of  antiqmty.  They  considered  all  men  as 
rational  beings,  destined  to  the  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom ;  they 
rejected  Blayeryand  Buffered  no  slave  to  exist  in  their  community,  —  in 
every  kind  of  sernce  mutusUy  helping  one  another.  As  it  was  thete 
idea  to  restore  back  die  oommunity  founded  oiiginally  by  the  Almighty 
in  nature,  and  thereby  to  reconcile  those  differences  which  civil  society 
had  introdoced  among  men,  accordingly  the  distmctioiis  of  poverty  and 
of  wealth  were  also  done  away  among  them.  There  waa  a  cranmon 
ti«asnry,  fonned  by  throwing  together  the  property  of  the  individuals 
who  entered  into  the  society,  and  by  the  earnings  of  each  one's  labor, 
ont  of  which  the  necesutiee  of  ail  were  provided  for,  —  a  community  lA 
goods,  which,  however,  did  not  preclude  tbe  right  of  private  property, 
and  which  was  probably  modified  by  tbe  diversitdea  already  described. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sect,  by  exciting  a  more  earnest  and 
lively  spirit  of  devotion,  by  arouong  the  sense  of  Uie  godlike  within 
the  uttle  circles  over  which  their  influence  extended,  produced  tiiosA 
whtJesome  &uitB  which  have  always  sprang  out  of  practical  mysticism, 
wherever  the  religions  life  has  become  stiffened  into  mechaiucal  forms. 
It  was  owing  to  their  inofienfiive  mode  of  life,  commanding  universal 
respect,  that  they  were  enabled  to  preserve  and  extend  themaelves 
without  molestation,  amidst  all  the  strifes  of  party,  and  ail  the  revolu- 
tions to  which  Palestine  was  subjected,  down  to  tbe  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  state. 

They  were  particularly  dislingnished,  in  t^t  corrupt  age,  among  the 
JewE,  on  account  of  their  industry,  charitableness  and  hospitality;  on 
account  of  their  fldelity,  so  different  from  the  seditious  sprit  of  the 
Jews,  in  rendering  obedience  to  mag^trates  as  the  powers  ordained 
of  God,  and  on  account  of  their  strict  veracity.  Every  yea  and  nay 
was  to  possess,  in  their  society,  the  validity  of  an  oath ;  for  eveiy  oath, 
said  they,  presupposes  already  a  mutual  distrust,  which  ought  not  to 
find  place  in  a  community  of  honest  men.  In  one  case  only  might  an 
oath  be  administered  among  them,  and  that  was,  in  confirming  those 
who,  after  a  novitiate  of  three  years,  were  received  among  the  number 
of  the  initiated. 

Although  now,  mider  the  view  just  presented,  we  cannot  &il  to 
recognize  in  this  sect  a  sound  practical  bent,  yet  we  should  doubtlese 
be  under  a  mistake,  if,  led  by  the  one-eded  representations  of  the 

^  This  Tjev  nntarollj  nanlCed  both  from  orieinal  difference  of  net»,  in  Tirtoe  of 

Oie  developmeni  oF  tbe  Old  TeMuneDt  idea  which,  some,  bj  cbeir  reason,  weie  destined 

tespecting  the  image  of  God,  and  from  the  and  sailed  to  rote  orer  othen,  and  the** 

ncbgnition  of  the  origin  of  mankind  fitim  latter,  with  their  bodilj  powers,  to  wrre 

a^DEle  Mir;  M,aa  the  coDlnrr,  slareTy  tbemai  tools.    Thos  Aiistoile,  in  bis  woric 

fcandiujastiflcatitmiaibeprevalungmode  oo Politics,  L  I.  ca,  wji:  Ta  /liv  imofie. 

of  thinking  among  Pagaiks ;  thdr  misap-  vov  rj  diavofp  Kpcopav  ipxo"   fiva   rat 

pnhenaion  of  the  higtwr  natnre  common  dnnrifin'  fbaei.   Td  ii  dme^ttvov  t^  o^mr 

to  Ihs  apedet,  and  ttwir  Mmmptim  of  aa  Toftra  woulv  ipxipevw  *ai  ibatt  Mim 
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Aleztmdriaa  Jew,  FUIo,^  we  imaged  the  EBsenea  mi^t  he  taken  as 
an  example  <^  the  purest  practical  nmtics,  at  an  eqiul  remore  from 
an  Theceophic  and  apecolative  &nciee/  and  from  all  saperstitifin  and 
slavery  to  ceremcnues.  The  &ct,  which  haa  already  been  stated,  of 
their  a^ctalaou  of  the  prophetac  g^,  is,  of  iteelf,  inconsiBtent  with  this 
view  of  the  matter ;  and  their  whole  secret  lore  can  hardly  be  imaged 
to  have  cooaisted  nmply  of  ethical  elements,  bnt  we  are  here  forced  to 
the  Bappoaition  of  a  peculiar  Theoaoph^  and  Pnenmatology.  Why  else 
should  they  have  niade  so  great  a  mysteiy  of  it  ?  This  BuppomlJon 
gathers  strength,  when  we  are  informed  that  the  candidates  for  admia- 
uon  into  the  sect,  among  other  obligations,  took  an  oath  that  they  would 
reveal  to  no  one  the  namet  of  the  angtU  which  were  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them.  It  is  coiifirmed  agido  by  the  cautious  secrecy  with 
which  they  kept  the  ancient  books  of  the  sect.  Even  Philo  huDself 
makes  it  probable,  when  be  says  that  they  buaed  tiienkselves  with  a 
ifilinmifla  dti  ovfi^dioir,  a  philosophy  resting  on  the  allegoric  interpret*- 
tdon  of  the  Bible ;  since  every  mode  of  the  allegoric  interpretati<»i  oS 
scriptare  is  accompuiied,  side  by  side,  with  a  certtun  speculative  sys- 
tem. There  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  it  was  the 
ideas  of  the  Alexandrian  Theology  which  constituted  the  bads  of  their 
scheme.  There  seems  to  have  oeen  grounded  in  this  Theoto^  of 
theirs  a  certain  veneration  of  the  sun,  which  we  have  to  exptam  acaa 
the  intermingling  of  Fardc  rather  than  of  Platonic  doctrines.  It  was 
a  d^y  custom  with  them  to  turn  their  faces  devoutly  towards  the 
rifflng  of  the  sun,  and  chaunt  together  certtun  andent  hymns,  handed 
down  in  their  sect,  which  were  addressed  to  that  luminaiy,  purporting 
that  his  beams  should  fall  upon  nothing  impure.*  To  ijus  may  be 
added  their  doctrine  concerning  the  soul's  preexistence.  Descended 
from  some  heavenly  region,  it  bad  become  imprisoned  in  this  corporeal 
world,  and  after  having  led  ft  life  worthy  of  its  celestial  origin,  it  would 
be  liberated  agm,  and  rise  to  a  heavenly  existence  befitting  its  nature. 
This  also,  which  was  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  their  asceticism,  may 
be  traced  just  as  well  to  old  Oriental  tradition  as  to  the  Alexandrian 


1  In  his  Trllings,  above  cil*d.    Although    meD.    Indeed,  the  latlar  writer  wm  Ktict- 

.Mcpbos,  too,  M  we  hare  alreadj  obserred,  Ur  capable  of  loakinK  at  anTthing  oLherwise 

has  giiea  nothing  that  can  be  called  m  ob-  Than  in  tha  light  of  hi)  Alexandrian  Pla- 

"-~-'  -  description  or  this  •ecljDalwithstiuid-   lonism.    He  mnst  inTOlanlaril^  find  a^dn 

U  wb«n  a  youth  of  ■iiieen,  he  com.    his  own  idtaa  wherever  anr  point  of  imioa 


J'eoiTe  description  of  this  sect ;  naiwithstand-  lonism.  He  mnst  inTOlnniarilj  fli 
ng  that  when  a  youth  of  liiieen,  he  com.  his  own  idtaa  wherever  anr  poin*  ' 
pui^  the  difTerenl  Jewish  sects  together,    enables  bim  to  introduce  th^. 


m  order  to  choose  between  them,  and  en-  *  I  cannot  at  all  iKiee  with  those  who 

deavored,  alon?  with  the  rat,  to  make  him-  adxe  npon  the  words  itf  Fhilo,  in  his  book, 

Klf  scqoain  ted  with  the  sect  of  the  Easenes,  qnod  omnis  probni  libec  i  19,  where  h« 

though  he  hardlv  went  bejocd  the  period  eajs,  that  of  the  three  part*  of  philosophy, 

of  a  noTitiate  among  them,  and  perhaps  in  the  Esseiws  accepted  only  Ethics,  for  tM 

tegud  to  their  esoteric  doctrines,  was  no  pnipose  of  akelcning  oa^  after  this  hint, 

b^r  informed  than  Philo;— yet  h«  might  the  main  featorel  of  the  £s9«nean  system. 

obtain  a  more  accurate  kDowledge  of  the  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  in  these 

sect  than  the  AlexandriaD  Jew;  and  bis  words,  the  matter  i)  set  forth  in  an  ello^tli* 

■cconnt,  saToiing  as  it  does,  with  a  smack  er  sabiectire  pc^t  of  new;  and  besidef, 

of  the  (Jredan  taste,  yet  wean  a  mor*  his-  wliat  Philo  here  asserb  is  conBadicted  ^ 

torical  character  than  that  of  Pbilo,  which  the  more  preoM  and  accim&  testimony  at 

was  eridcntly  written  with  the  distinct  par-  Joeephni. 

pOMiaview,  of  holding  up  the  EsseiiM  to  *  JoM^deB.  J.I>ILe.8,f  8t<t>. 
the  QkAm,  as  a  pMUn  of  pnetieal  wise 
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FUttoiism.    The  ori^nal  bir&-place  of  Haa  doctrine  is,  in  inl&i,  dte 
But,  firom  vhich  quarter  it  first  found  ita  yrtv  into  Greece. 

If  we  may  trust  the  words  of  Joaephus,^  mej  did  indeed  send  afta 
to  the  temple,  and  thus  ezpresaed  their  reverence  for  the  origmal 
wtablishmept ;  dis(diar^ng  in  tiiis  manner  the  commcHi  daty  of  aU 
Jews,  as  it  was  their  principle  to  fdM  every  obligation  that  bouod 
tbem ;  yet  they  did  not  visit  the  temple  themselves,^  perhaps  because 
they  looked  upon  it  as  polluted  by  the  vitnons  customs  of  ^e  Jews. 
They  thought  that  the  holy  rites  could  be  performed  in  a  worthier  and 
more  acceptable  maimer  within  the  precinctB  of  their  own  thoroughly 
pure  and  holy  community.  In  like  manner,  also,  they  performed  &eir 
sacrificial  olreringg,  for  the  presentation  of  which,  within  the  pale  of 
their  own  society,  they  believed  themselves  best  prepared  by  thw 
ascetic  lustrations,  llie  authority  of  Moses  stanoing  so  high  with 
them,  tliere  is  not  the  least  reason  for  suppodng  they  would  wholly  set 
aside  the  sacrificial  worslup  appointed  by  lum,  unless  it  were  true,  pe^ 
haps,  that  they  looked  upon  the  origin&l  Mobeug  rehgion  as  having  Men 
corrupted  by  later  additions,  and  among  these  additions  reckoned  also 
l^e  sacrificial  worship,  as  we  find  asserted  in  the  Clementines ;  which 
however,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  Essenes  at  least,  aduuta  not  tlie 
shadow  of  a  proof.  Now  it^  is  singular,  it  most  be  admitted,  how,  ai 
Jews,  they  could  entertain  the  opioion,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
ofier  sacrifices  away  from  Jerustuem.  But  caprice  in  the  treatment  of 
whatever  belongs  to  the  positive  in  reU^on  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the 
characteristic  marks  of  such  mystic  sects.  And  it  mi^t  well  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  such  a  sect,  that  in  proportion  as  they  looked  upon 
the  sacrificial  worship,  instituted  by  Moses,  as  a  holy  service,  they 
should  be  so  much  the  less  disposed  to  take  any  part  in  its  celebration, 
amidst  all  the  wickedness  in  the  desecrated  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  «ad 
should  Tnnini-AiTi  that  only  among  the  really  sanctified,  the  members 
of  their  own  sect,  was  the  true  spiritual  temple,  where  sacrifices  could 
be  ofibred  mih  the  proper  consecration.* 

>  AidueoL  L  avju.  4.  4;  Elf  «  t8  riithe  in  the  cxmaecntloii  of  die  lift  of  Uw 

Itpiv  iva&ifutra  n  (rrilAovref  tfmruir  oir  ,pirit  to  God,    Thi*  idea  be  repmenU  M 

imreieCat  dui^opiniTi  iyviiuv,  &c  vof^  hkviiit;  been  realiied  bj  ibe  Eueae^  whom 

Sour,  ml  if  abri  iIfr/6/uvai  roi   loitA  h«  de*cribe>  w  Thei^ieaUe,  in  the  tne 

n/Mvf<]]iuiTOf,  V  ^^"^  ^  Awtof  tiriTc-  miim  of  tba  woid.    Simpl;  for  (be  wke  of 

Mim.  contTMt,  he   msntioiu   uiimal   ucrificBt, 

■Forthewonl  tV/J/uMxeAnnotpauiblj  which  wen  luaalif  held  to  conititnts  tfao 

be  tikeamaDyotber  seuMthiA  that  of  dis  main  part  of  tba  aervice;  and  in  bo  doing 

middle  vmce.  ,  he  b;  no  metina  afflimj  that  the  Euenei 


die  whole  laeriBcul  wonhip,  and  rejecled  prened  Aia  in  a  quite  diff^nt  tone. 

«Qtww4  McriAcet  Mitire^.    'Sirtid^  cot  hi  thi*  connection,  Ftulo  could  hare  laid  tlM 

nlf  /i^lMTa  Stpawtimu  <ieoB  ■fe/bmaav,  lame  thing  of  himielf,  and  of  erer^  other 

•^  (Ca  KonAimiTtt,  HX  Uponpticclt  lif  Jew,  pMHaed,  acoordioK  to  hia  opiaion,  of 

tavrAv  dtnouif  ■amwwgS'"'  ititovvrtt.  a  trnlr  ipirinul  mind.    B7  attaining  to  the 

lUlo  le  ftarting  here  finm  die  doctrine  cif  knowle^a  that  the  trna   uurifics  ia  the 

dw  JJewnAriaa  theologj,  that   the  true  eplritaal  wcriflce  of  one'i  m1(  one  ii  not 

wonh^of  Qodii  tbepnceijapiritnalicoa-  ,ud,eertMiil7,aeG0idinc  to  hi*  docbine  t» 
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TVilli  Bach  mystical  seots,  it  not  mifireqnenUy  happenifl,  that  in  c<nt- 
nection  vith  a  bent  of  mind  turned  wholly  inward,  u  found  a  dispo^ 
tion  to  set  ralue  upon  certun  external  reli^ooa  rites,  which  seems 
quite  incongmons,  two  oppomte  elements  being  thos  brought  in  con- 
tact—  sforitaal  reli^on  and  slareiy  to  forma.  So  it  was  with  the 
Essenes.  Jn  a  punfiilly  superstitjoue  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day  of 
rest,  according  to  the  letter,  not  the  BpLrit,  of  the  law,  they  went  even 
beyond  the  Jews;  with  this  difference,  however;  that  the  custom  in 
tiieir  case  sprang  out  of  an  honest  piety,  while  the  Pharisee  casuistry 
knew  how  to  accommodate  the  interpretadon  of  the  law,  so  as  to  suit 
the  interest  of  the  passing  moment.  They  not  only  carefully  avoided, 
like  other  Jews,  all  contact  with  uncircumcised  persons,  but,  being 
sepuated,  within  their  own  body,  into  four  different  grades,  they  who 
had  attuned  to  the  highest,  dreaded  the  pollution  of  a  touch  &om  the 
member  of  an  inferior  grade ;  and  they  had  recourse  to  ablutions, 
whenever  an  accident  of  this  sort  occurred.  In  general,  they  attached 
greater  importance  than  other  Jews  to  purification,  by  bathing  in  cold 
water,  as  a  means  of  holiness.  To  their  ascetic  notions,  the  oriental 
and  healthful  practice  of  ancdnting  with  ihI  seemed  an  unholy  thing ; 
so  that  any  one  who  had  hi^pened  in  any  way  to  become  thus  defiled, 
ftlt  obUged  carefully  to  cleanse  himseU.  They  scrupulously  avoided 
all  food  save  such  as  had  been  prepared  witlun  their  own  sect.  They 
would  die  rather  than  partake  of  any  other.  All  this,  then,  should 
satisfy  us,  that  while  we  grant  a  due  respect  to  the  religious  spirit 
of  this  people,  we  ou^t  not  to  be  so  far  misled  as  to  consider  them 
the  representatives  of  a  ample  and  unallOTed  practieal  mysticism. 

Essentially  diffirent  from  tiie  form  of  culture  which  prevailed  ia 
Palestine,  was  the  shape  and  direction  taken  by  ih«  Jewish  mind,  cm 
that  spot,  where,  through  a  period  of  three  centuries,  it  had  been  un- 
IblcUng  itself  under  circumstances  and  relations  wholly  peculiar,— 
amidst  those  elements  of  Hellenic  culture,  that,  transpluited  into  the 
old  seats  of  an  altogether  different  civilization,  had  on  this  foreign  soil 
«uned  the  supremacy, — in  the  Grecian  colony  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
From  an  inbenningling  of  Hellenic  and  JewJah  mind,  proceeded 
forth  here  one  of  the  most  influential  of  appearances,  which  had  an 
important  bearing,  particulariy  on  the  process  of  the  development  of 
Ghristiamty  in  human  thought.  We  see  here,  how  that  great  historical 
event,  winch,  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
shattered  the  nationa  of  the  East,  should  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for 
such  a  process.  The  world-subduing  arms  of  Alexander,  as  forwards 
the  weapons  of  Home,  were  to  subserve  the  highest  Eum  of  man's  his- 
tory, by  uniting  and  bringing  within  the  influence  of  each  other,  parts 
hitherto  separated,  eo  ^t  the  minds  of  men  might  be  prepared  to 

Kt  aside  tbe  outward  aacriSdal  wonhlp.  riflce''intheMconJittiUDcedifrsrentljfrOTn 

In  this  eaae,  therefore,  there  19  noi  the  least  that  in  the  Jirtl,  as  icferriDg  lo  bloodleu 

opposition  betvixt  Fhilo  and  Josephas,  bnC  ucrificea,  —  the  ajmbolical  offeiiDBS  of  the 

beisipeakingor  an  entireWditferent  thing,  gifb  of  nMnre.     Jn   thi«  case,  Josephn* 

In  the  puaage  eiled  from  Josephos,  ne  can-  would  hare  eiprened  the  oppoaicioa  aftet 

sot,  for  th«  purpose  of  recompiling  acontni-  a  different  maimer. 
diciioD  that  does  not  cxiat,  nnderstsod  "  *ac- 
TOL.  I.                                       6 
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gn^ple  viHi  Cbriatuoity,  receive  it  into  tibeir  tlion^t,  and  work  rtfoa 
it  vith  Belf-activitr^.  Plutarch  looked  opon  it  as  the  great  misidoD  of 
Alexander,  to  transpliuit  Greclaa  culture  into  diatant  oonntriea,'  and 
to  conciliate  and  fuse  into  (me,  Greeks  aad  barbarians.  He  aays  of 
hiTiij  not  vithont  reason,  that  he  was  seat  of  God  for  this  pnrpose;' 
though  he  did  not  divine,  that  this  end  itself  vas  to  be  <hiIj  suhmdiary 
to,  and  the  means  of,  a  hi^er, — to  make  the  united  peoples  of  the  East 
and  West  more  accesdble  for  the  new  creation  that  waa  to  proceed 
&om  Christianity,  and  in  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  Oriental 
and  Hellenic  culture,  to  prepare  for  Christiaiiity  a  material  in  which  it 
nught  develop  itself.  If  we  look  away  from  that  ultimate  purpose, 
if  we  do  not  fix  oor  eye  upon  the  higher  qtuckening  spiiit,  destined  to 
convey  into  that  combination,  holing  within  itself  the  germ  of  corru^ 
ti<H),  me  principle  of  a  new  life,  we  may,  in  such  &  case,  indeed  ask 
the  question,  whether  that  union  was  really  a  gain  to  either  party, 
whether  at  least  the  gtun  was  not  everywhere  acotHnpanied  with  an 
equal  loss,  ^ce  the  fresh  life  of  the  national  spirit  must  in  such  cir- 
cumstancea  be  constuitly  repressed  by  the  forcibly  obtruded  influence 
of  the  foreign  element.  It  required  somethiDg  higher  than  any  ele- 
ment of  human  culture,  to  introduce  into  that  combkiation  a  new  living 
principle  of  development,  and  to  unite  peculiarities  the  most  diverse, 
without  prejudice  to  their  ori^nal  essence,  into  a  whole  in  which  each 
part  should  be  matually  a  complement  to  the  other.  The  bue  living 
fellowship  between  the  East  and  the  West,  in  which  bo&  the  great 
peculiar  prin<»ple8  that  belong  together  for  a  complete  exliibttion  of  the 
^pe  of  humam^  should  be  united,  could  first  come  only  from  Christ 
ianity.  But  as  preparatory  to  this  step,  the  influence  which  for  a 
period  of  three  centuries  went  forth  &om  Alezandm,  that  centre  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  worid,  was  of  great  importance. 

In  the  course  of  these  centuries,  ^e  peculiar  asperity  and  st^iess 
of  the  Jewish  character  must  have  been  considerably  tempered  by 
intercourse  with  the  Greeks,'  and  by  the  transforming  mfluence  of  the 
Bellenic  culture,  which  here  preponderated.  The  ulterior  eSect  might 
proceed  to  shape  itaelf  in  two  different  ways.  Either  the  relif^ona 
element,  which  most  stiongly  marked  the  Jewish  peculiarity,  might 
yield,  under  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  foreign  natjonal  spirit 
and  of  the  foreign  culture,  and  the  Jews  would  suffer  themselves  to  ba 
misled,  in  ridicule  of  their  old  reli^ous  records,  now  become  unintelli- 
^ble  to  them,  to  assort  with  the  Greeks  among  whom  they  dwelt,  or, 
true  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  m  the  mtun,  they  might  be  forced 
to  seek  a  ccmciliating  mean  betwixt  tlus  and  the  elements  of  Helleme 
culture,  which  exercised  an  involuntuy  power  over  their  minds,  and 
which  they  were  moreover  induced  to  make  their  own,  in  subserviency 
to  an  apologetic  interest. 

1  Td  0ap^aBiiii  nt(  ITJiipnicolc  tepaata,  ■  Tiaia  redcotM  the  ntmber  of  Je«i  n- 

■at  ri)v  l/iiXaia  insEtpai.    Sea  Flatirch'i  L  riding  in  AlExuidiia  and  the  conntiiM  •&• 

orat.  de  Alex.  Tirtute  1.  fortnn*,  t  10.  ^i'™^  *t  "s  hundred  mjriads."    Orat  ia 

*  Koivdt  fiKiiv  tfeotftv  ipfioat^  tal  it-  FUocam  f  6. 
aUfKT^  Tuv  iXuv  va/uiur.    L.  e.  c.  6. 
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We  doobtleas  find  some  in^ottions  that  the  fomer  of  theae  eflbcts 
ma  Dot  wholly  vanting ;  aa,  for  iostsace,  when  th»t  zealoiu  charafHon 
of  Judtusm,  th«  AlezAndiuui  Plulo,  places  in  contrast  vith  Moses,  who, 
while  in  &Tor  at  die  Egyptian  court,  atill  remains  &i4hfal  to  his  people, 
tiiose  renegades'  "that- trample  on  the  laws  in  whiofa  tb^  were  bom 
and  bred,  uptam  those  cnstoms  of  their  country  which  were  li&ble  to 
no  just  censure,  and  in  their  predilection  for  the  new,  become  ntterly 
forgetfdl  of  the  old."  In  anotner  passage,*  he  rebukes  those  "  who  are 
impatient  of  Uie  religions  institntiona  of  th^r  country ;  who  are  ever  on 
the  alert  for  matter  of  cenaoie  and  complaint  agunst  Qte  laws  of  reli- 
^on ;  who  tboughtlesBly  urge  these  and  the  like  objections  in  excuse  of 
Aeir  ungodlineBs:^  Do  ye  still  make  great  account  of  your  laws,  as  if 
they  contuned  the  rules  of  truth  ?  Yet  see,  the  holy  ScriptUTee,  as  you 
term  them,  coutaia  also  foblee,  snch  as  yon  are  accustomed  to  laugh 
at,  when  you  hear  them  from  others."  * 

Yet,  in  die  tmun,  the  power  of  their  religious  faith,  so  deejdy  rooted 
in  the  mind  of  this  people,  was  too  great  over  them  to  be  weakened  by 
His  influence  of  that  foreign  culture  ;  and  bence  the  former  of  the  ef- 
fects above  mentioned,  wae  certainly  the  more  rare,  and  the  latter  the 
more  frequent  case.  It  was  this :  the  Jews,  completely  imbued  with 
tiie  elements  of  Hellenic  culture,  endeavored  to  find  a  mean  betwixt 
these  and  the  religion  of  their  fktheTS,  which  they  had  no  wish  to  re- 
nounce ;  and  to  thifi  end  avuled  themBelves  of  the  system  most  in  vogue 
inth  those  who  biuied  themselves  with  rehnoua  matters  in  Alexandria, 
that  of  the  Platonic  philosoj^y,  which  had  already  become  a  mighty 
power  over  tiieir  own  intellectual  life.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
Teiy  for  from  constnously  entertuning  the  idea  or  wish  to  sacrifice  the 
anthority  of  their  ancient  religion  and  of  their  sacred  writings  to  the 
authority  of  a  human  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  they  learned,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  religious  Imowledge  existing  among  their  own  peo- 
ple with  that  which  might  be  found  among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
to  understand  more  clearly  the  distinguished  chaiacter  of  their  ancient 
reli^on,  the  divine  agency  manifested  in  the  guidance  of  their  people, 
and  the  destination  of  that  people  aa  bearing  upon  the  whole  human 

>  De  TJM  Ucau  1. 1,  f.  60T,  \  9.    'Sifim^    lew.    In  a  [Mgan  thii  ■coffiog  wtmld  hare 

■rp6^!<iaii,^S^  it  itaTpia,  olc  ^/i^ic  oMt/iia  looks  npon  ]E  u  a  panuhment  of  tbi;  fool- 

rpoteoTi  iixaia,  mvolon  iKit^r^jUvoi  cot  harduicaa  of  Ihli  man,  tliat  he  soon  after 

iii  Ti)r  tUt  iraporruv  amiioxiiv  oUevdf  tri  hong  himlelf ;  Ir"  i  /uapit  '"^  itivica'SapTof 

TUF  ipxoiuv  iivfiiapi  Xn/ijJuvovaiv,  flic  ta^api^  ^onaTi^  Tiitirriuv.  By  meani 

*De  Minfns.  ling,  f  320,  (  S.    Ot  jdv  of  his  all^ric  inlerpretalioo,  i^Ua  wiibei 

4mx4><><*ci^cf  r^  irsrpiw  Tniireif,  Tjiiiyav  to  TemoTs  thai  wlilch  famiihed  thit  man  an 

col  xar^yepittv  iet  ruv  vo/iuv  /uitrinTct  occaaion  for  hii  icoffiog,  that  othen  m^t 

TvvTotc  Koi  Totf  irapair^^aioiii  ^  &v  i-ni-  not  draw  qpon  themflelTcs  a  Ukt  punuh- 

ftu«p<uc  1%  iMeirflrof  atrdv  oi  ivTai^ek  ™^''    He  d««eribM  bera  a  whirfe  elan  ot 

linmu.  >nch  people,  who  were  waoing  an  imcon- 

*  He  I*  ipeakiiig  of  the  oonfuion  of  cileable  mr  with  ncred  thinga,  and  Maidi* 
tongoM  atBabd.  '>>£  '<>''  mailer  of  mIiudb;  wbaroTer  (ba 

*  Also  in  the  paftage  (de  nom.  mntat.  p.  letter  admitled  of  bo  bcflltisf  ienw.  Xvui. 
105S,  f  8J  when  Phifo  quota  the  scofflng  Tin-  ^aantx»illi6vuv  KoX  pj|Umif  ill  Tolf 
laagfiage  of  an  tieoi  ara  iot0iK,  the  bit-  df^yiov  vpntaimiv  t^tXavru*  Koi  niXifun 
taman  with  wUdi  be  iM«k>  would  leem  ix^xTmi  iroTupoivTm  nit  itp^f- 

to  indkate  ihM  the  teUtti  wae  an  bMel 
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taee ;  ftod  &.&T  conriotion  th&t  this  ma  indeed  the  high  destinataon  of 
liie  JewB,  could  only  be  BtrenKthened  and  confirmed  b;  such  a  compaii- 
wa.  So  says  the  individou  whom  we  woald  chooee  to  name  as  die 
representatiTe  of  these  AleKandmns,  viz.  Philo.'  "That  which  is  the 
portion  only  of  &  few  disciples  of  a  truly  genuine  plulosophy,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Highest,  has  become  the  inheritance  of  ttie  whole  Jewish 
rple  by  laws  and  customs."  He  calls  the  Jews  priests  and  prophets 
all  mankind."  He  was  conscious  of  the  relation  to  iimveraal  history 
lying  at  the  ground  of  the  particular  in  the  history  of  his  nation — saw 
how  the  Theocratic  people,  as  such,  had  a  mission  to  fulfil  which  regarded 
entire  humanitT'  He  describes  tiiem  as  a  priestly  people,  whose  call- 
ing it  was  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  all  mankind.^  He  says, 
with  this  reference,  that  the  ofiering,  presented  for  the  whole  peo^e, 
was  meant  for  the  entire  race  of  man> 

The  sprit  of  Judusm  enabled  him  to  understand,  that  relmoua  truth 
diould  be  a  public  tiling,  the  common  property  OT  all.  (^naderbg 
bow  easily  a  Jew  at  Alexandria  might  be  tempted,  under  such  induce- 
ments as  were  held  out  by  the  traffic  in  reli^ons  mysteries,  to  set  up 
another  desoripticai  of  mysteries  in  competition  with  those  of  the  Greeks, 
it  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  how  decidedly  Philo  took  his  stand 
l^tumt  every  such  tendency,  ereatly  distinguishing  himself,  in  this  re- 
Bpect,  from  the  heathen  Platonists.  It  well  ni^  seems,  as  if  he  found 
cause  to  warn  his  fellow-behevers  themselTes  agtunst  the  fascinations  of 
mystery,  by  whioh  they  dso  could  be  attracted.'  "  All  mysteries, '* 
says  he,  "  all  parade  and  trickery  of  that  sort,  Moses  removed  from  the 
holy  giving  of  the  law ;  smce  he  did  not  wish  those  that  were  truned 
onaer  such  a  form  of  religious  pohcy,  to  be  exposed,  by  having  their 
minds  dazzled  with  mysterious  things,  to  neglect  the  truth,  and  to  fol- 
low after  that  which  belongs  to  night  and  darkness,  disregarding  what 
is  worthy  of  the  light  and  of  the  day.  Hence  no  one  of  those  that 
know  Moeee,  and  count  themselves  smmig  tua  disciples,  should  allow 
himself  to  be  initiated  into  such  mysteries,  or  initiate  others ;  for  both 
the  learning  and  the  teaching  of  such  mysteries  is  no  trifling  sin.  For 
why,  ye  initiated,  if  they  are  beauti&l  and  useful  things,  do  ye  ehnt 
youiselves  up  in  profound  darkness,  and  confer  the  benefit  on  two  or 
three  alone,  when  yon  might  confer  it  on  all,  were  you  willing  to  pub- 
lish in  the  market-place  what  would  be  so  salutary  for  every  one,  so 
that  all  nu^t  certainly  participate  of  a  better  and  happier  life  ? "  He 
points  to  the  &ct,  that  in  thegreat  and  glorious  works  of  nature,  tiiere 
IS  no  mystery,  all  is  open.  He  bears  vritness  of  the  mere  empty  mech- 
anism, mto  which  the  mysteries  had  then  degenerated ;  men- — he  says 
—  of  the  worst  character,  and  crowds  of  abandoned  women,  were  ini- 
tiated for  money. 

1  De  carilate  f.  SH,  )  1 :  'Orcp  in  ftXeao-  6w^  f/uUm  if  iwivruv  rOv  BliXuii  Upd^ 

elf  TTf  Sau/iuTaT^c  rtpiylvtrai  relt  iju-  Au,  Tif  imip  Toi  /ftwf  tuv  dvAp^iruv 

rvlf  itltr^,  ToBnt  lot  did  v&itw  xnl  M^  dirovruu  itl  mniai^aim  ttjof. 

lovi^oit,  hrtarvf^  roB  ivuraTmi  lal  Jcptt-  *  Dt  Tictbnb  f.  936,  at  llw  CDd,  (  3. 

$uT&Tmi  iropToii,   rdv   tut   Toit   ytniTBlc  *  De  vktimii  off^mtib.  f  89S,  f  IS: 

ttoi(  ir}iavm  i-imaofdvott.  Hir^ttf  i^n  TtXtia6a  rCn  KiMaiuf  fott^ 

*  Dc  Abrah.  t.  364,  i  IS.  t6v  cot  -jvupffiuv  p^  nMnt, 
*IHTinH(MiiLf.  US,i<T.   -EihwK. 
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Tbese  relig^oas  ptulosi^flrs  among  the  AlezaDdrian  Jem,  of  whom 
ite  speak,  can  be  nghtly  understood  and  judged  of,  oiAy  hj  taking  into 
view  their  entire  poation, — the  fiindamental  principle  of  their  Bjatem, 
vhicb  had  been  fonned  out  of  contradictwy  elementa, — as  well  as  their 
relation  to  the  two  oppoEite  parties,  between  which  thej  were  endeavor^ 
isg  to  gain  a  reconcibng  mean.  On  the  one  baud,  tliey  held  firmly  to 
the  reli^on  of  their  fadiers.  They  were  devoted  to  it  with  true  rev- 
erenoe  and  love,  and  looked  npon  the  reccnds  of  it  as  a  work  of  the 
Divine  Sprit.  Every  tiling  in  these  records,  and  parlicalarly  in  the 
Pentateuoh,  passed  with  them  as,  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  ^vitv. 
^Kom  t&ese,  is  their  opnion,  were  to  be  drawn  all  stored  of  wisdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  minds  were  preoceafned  by  a  philoso[^caI 
coltore  at  variance  with  these  convictjons.  They  were  themselves  ai^ 
conscious  of  the  coofficting  elements  that  filled  their  minds,  and  must 
have  felt  constrained  to  seek  after  some  artificial  method  of  comluning 
them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Thus  would  they  be  involnntarily 
driven  to  imply  in  the  old  records  of  religion,  whidi  for  them  pc»aes8ed 
the  highest  authority,  a  sense  fereign  to  these  rec(ml8  tiiemselTes,  snjh 
po^g  all  the  while,  that  they  were  thus  reaQy  exalting  their  dignity 
as  the  source  of  all  wisdom. 

Aj  to  the  parties  between  which  they  moved,  and  whioh  they  had 
particularly  in  mind  in  their  interpretalioa  of  the  sacred  writings,  they 
were  two ;  standing  related  to  the  two  several  tendeacies,  in  connectaoQ 
with  winch,  also,  the  philosophy  of  religion  according  to  Platonism,  aa 
alreadr  set  fortti  br  us,  had  gone  on  to  shape  itself  among  the  Pagans ; 
-—a  sKeptieal,  and  a  superstitious  tendency.  On  the  one  ude  wem 
^liloBo^cally  educated  Qreeks,  who  used  what  they  knew  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptores  according  to  their  different  turns  of  thinking ; 
cdther  with  tri£ng  spirit,  to  ridicule  it,  or  with  more  earnestness  of 
intention,  stepping  forth  as  defenders  of  the  interests  of  true  [uety, 
to  eharge  it  with  nnworthy  representations  of  God.^  And  there  were 
Jews  themselves,  who,  under  the  infiuence  of  foreign  culture,  had  broke 
loose  from  die  relation  of  their  others,  and  joined  themselves  with  these 
opponents.  On  the  other  side,  were  those  no  leas  arrogant  than  narrow* 
minded  Pharisaical  scribes,  who  would  apprehend  the  things  of  God 
with  fleshly  sense,  sought  the  highest  wisdom  in  litUe  verbal  r^ementa, 
and  by  tiieir  grossly  hteral  interpretationB  were  led  away  into  die  most 

1  Thui  Ph3o, in  bis  Mcond  book deplu-  nUglon  of  thatr  fathera,  md  Indined  to  a 

Htioiw  Now,  i  17,  iekait  tbe  Old  T«M>-  oertaiD  «perief  of  Dcum  that  iToided  an- 

ment  agahut  tboae  wbo  (bond  tomelliinK  thropopathism.    Bnl  tha  manner  in  whldl 

bla;]>hemoiu  in  the  eipresaion  where  Ood  Pfailo  cxprraea  hlmMlf  seems  more  aocor- 

!•  edledan  inberiunce  (ni-npof)  of  men,  m,  dantwithihesnppcwitioDiliatbehadpagus 

tut  ■■y*"—  with  leferance  Is  the  Leiiua.  in  view ;  for  if  ne  were  ipealdng  of  i^osiaM 

Hoi  vvv   elai   rivrc   tuv    hri^iopfoCnTuv  Jews,  his  laaguage  would  donbtleat  have 

Hmffeittti,  ol  Ti  trpSxrtpov  Tov  Xaym  mpa-  been  mora  exdted  and  bitter,  as  it  DmaUy 

mKofamiei,  fo^m^ff  sM*    iauir   vCt'  is  in  anch  cases.    The  allasion  is  to  Mca 


iiTftOir  ^nv    iv^pumv   ■Seiv   ti^por.    pagan  aocoteia  of  ttM  Old  T 

We  might  laniose  that  thia  tttaA  on  the    seems  to  ms,  in  a  pasaage  to  b«  foand  oalf 


We  mi^  saniose  that  this  atCad  on  the  seems  to  ms,  in  a  pasaage  to  b«  foand  oalf 
Old  Testament  proceeded  from  Jews,  who,  in  the  Aimcnian  mnslatioD  of  quasL  is 
bf  (he  preponderant  inflnence  of  tl^irOteek    Genea.  L  UL  f  a,  ed  I^  Ofip.  HUloo.  T 
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absurd  and  extravagant  opnions' — men  irho,  from  tfaeir  fondameDtel 
principle  of  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  tlieir  low,  Bensual  views,  came  to 
form  tke  mdest  notions  of  <7od  uid  divine  things,— of  God's  shape,  of  bis 
an^er,  of  his  ariiitrary  will,  —  and  by  such  ootions  contributed  most  to 
brine  Judusm  into  contempt  vith  the  educated  Greeks.^ 

Now  the  object  of  those  Jewish  philoeophera  in  reli^on,  like  that  of 
the  heathen  FUtonists,  was,  by  makmg  the  distinction  between  Sfdrit 
and  Ifltt«r,  idea  and  symbol,  in  the  old  records  of  religion,  to  strike  out 
for  themselves  a  (Urect  middle  course  betwixt  tike  above  mentioned 
extremes.  There  was  this  truth  lying  at  the  basis  of  their  endeavors, 
that  in  those  exhibitions  of  truth  which  belong  to  the  reli^ous  province, 
natter  and  forai  are  not  so  related  to  each  other  as  in  other  vrritingB ; 
that  here,  where  the  form  is  sometlung  that  cannot  fully  uiawer  to  tho 
immeasurable  greatness  of  the  matter,  the  mind  must  read  between  the 
lines  with  its  Noughts  directed  towards  the  divine,  in  order  to  a  cog- 
mzance  of  the  divine  matter  in  its  earthly  vessel.  This  principle  had, 
moreover,  a  special  title  to  be  employed  in  its  application  to  the  Old 
Testament,  inasmuch  as  within  the  latter  dwells  a  spirit  enveloped 
under  a  form  still  more  limited  and  more  limiting  Ihan  ebewherej^ 
struggling  towards  a  fiitare  revelation  and  development,  whereby  it 
was  destined  to  be  freed  from  this  confinement.  But  as  tiie  conscious- 
ness of  thit  spirit' — first  revealed  by  Christianity — was  to  them 
wanting,  they  might  the  more  naturally,  on  this  very  accoiwt,  allow 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  a  foreign  spirit,  in  interpreting  the  religion 
ol  their  fathers.  It  was  a  foreign  principle,  borrowed  from  the  Flatonio 
philosophy,  from  vhich  they  started  in  .pursuit  of  the  key  to  the  spiritual 
understan^g  of  the  Old  Testament.  Instead  of  referring  its  contents 
to  the  end  of  practical  religion,  they  were  huntiDg  everywhere  after 
nniversal  ideas,  only  lud  nnder  an  allegorical  cover,  —  such  ideas  as 
had  been  formed  in  their  own  minds  from  intercourse  with  the  Flatonic 
plulosophy.  To  excite  the  receptive  mind  to  explore  these  ideas,  they 
represented  as  the  highest  um  of  those  writings. 

One  extreme  opposed  itself  to  the  other.  Over  against  that  slavei^ 
to  the  letter  which  characterized  a  narrow,  sensual  Saibini»m,  stood  a 
tendency  to  evaporate  everything  into  vniveriah.  The  necessary 
means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  s^rit  contiuned  under  the  cover 
of  the  letter  were  despised.  The  overleap^g  those  mediating  momenta 
of  logical,  grammatical  and  Ustorical  interpretation,  met  its  own  penalty, 
in  the  mimifold  delusions  which  ensued.  Wholly  a  stranger  to  the 
history,  the  manners  and  the  language  of  the  ancient  people,  and 
despising  the  rules  of  grammatical  and  logical  interpretation,  a  Fhilo 
found  many  difficulties  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  so  called  Seventy 
Interpreters,  in  ^rhich  he  was  accostomed  to  read  the  Old  Testament 

iFhllo,{daM>miiiii1, 1.f.6S0,^  IT,)  de-  the  Mcosnt  of  Paiadlw.  He  n^  of  diem-, 
■oibce  them  tbot:  To4i  tw  /iir%  'par-  HoU^  toi  doo^ipiiretirot  ti  rf^tf*—  "- 
fortiat  m^tarif  nai  Tjar ..........  __.? ,  n.. 


*  Thni  Fbtlo;  (de  niantat. 
la  <  *,)  direcM  }u»  ditooane  _ 
«  ererylliiiig  tai  •  Utenl 


Tof  b^t  dv(-    wya,  tboM  teiuau  notioiu  of  God  led  to 

dw  deftractkn  of  piac^al  Rligkiii;  hf 

it.  NoM  L  IL  f.    tiat0eiiK  «al  icioni">t  ia^aipimi  tx&io- 
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— a  vernon  of  the  0.  T.  wfaieli  ms  not  only  oturent  at  Aleamdm,  but 
of  the  highest  aDthoritr,OQaccoujitof  theBtoryofitaimraculous  ori^n. 
They  vera  difficultiea,  however,  which  he  might  hare  ea^r  solved  by 
means  of  the  helps  above  mentioned.  He  frequently  overlooked  here 
the  simplest  sense,  which  first  offered  itoelf,  and  instead  of  this,  sought 
a  more  profound  one,  which  was  merely  what  had  been  put  into  the 
words  by  himself.^  But  in  addition  to  ttus,  that  mistaken  reverence 
for  the  sacred  writings,  that  exaggerated  view  of  the  iiifluence  of  the 
Holy  Siurit,  whereby  the  insiarea  writers  were  considered  merely  as 
passive  organs,  contributed  no  smatl  share  in  compelling  men  who 
reganled  every  thing  as  in  one  and  the  same  sense  cQvine,  and  wholly 
overiooked  the  medium  of  connection  between  ihe  divine  and  the  humaa, 
to  find  at  the  pontion  in  which  they  had  thus  placed  themselves,  much 
that  was  difficult  and  revolting — much  that  they  must  labor  to  remove 
by  an  arbitrary  Bi»rituaIization.  Thus  the  one^ded  tumnuUvralittui 
element  of  the  Jewish  portion  led  directly  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
an  arbitrary  rationalism,*  —  an  error  which  might  have  been  avoided 
by  that  metltod  of  conciliatory  mediation  between  the  supernatural  and 
ue  natural  which  was  presented  iu  our  statement  of  the  views  of 
Flutarch. 

Yet  these  Alexandrian  Jews  were  well  aware  of  the  difference  be> 
tween  the  mytlucal  reli^on  of  other  nations  and  the  historical  reli|^oa 
ni  their  own  people.  They  did  coosider,  it  ia  true,  the  historical  and 
literal  sense  as  a  veil  for  those  universal  ideas,  the  communication  of 
which  to  the  human  mind  was  the  highest  aim  of  God's  revelations; 
hut  still  tiiey  insisted  also,  in  the  Tnain,  on  the  objective  reality  and 
truth  of  the  history  and  of  the  letter,  and  ascribed  to  both  their  impor- 
tance aa  a  means  of  reli^us  and  moral  trumng  for  such  as  could  not 
sou:  to  those  heights  of  contemplation.  Far  was  it  frtan  their  thoughts, 
to  deny  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  in  the  history  of  their  nation, 
and  to  allow  it  only  an  ideal  sigoificancy.  "  He  who  will  not  believe  &a 
suracnlous  as  miraculous,"  says  Philo,  in  defending  the  Old  Testament 
history,  "  proves  by  this,  tiiat  be  knows  not  God,  and  that  he  has  never 
sought  after  Him ;  for  otherwise  he  would  have  understood,  by  looking 
at  that  taruly  great  and  awe-inspiring  sight,  the  miracle  of  the  Universe, 
that  these  miracles  (referring  to  the  guidance  of  God's  people)  are  but 
child's  play  for  the  cUvine  power .^  But  the  truly  nuracolous  has  be- 
come despised  through  familiarity.  The  nnuBiuil,  on  the  contrary, 
although  in  itself  insigmficaut,  yet  through  oar  lore  of  novelty,  transports 
ns  with  amazement."* 

I  We  lun  a  remukiblB  example  in  the  *  "  Einer  ntfanuIiidadi-ldBBUniBdieii  WiB- 

work  Qnii  rcnun  diriDBr.  hacei,  f.  493,  i  kohr  " 

U.whm.inlliephrueJ^rarnx'irdvifu,  'DaTiliMoriaL  Ilf  SB:  Eldf  rif  mi- 

Iw  look*  tot  wme  deeper  meaiuiig,  in  tbe  tw;  itrioTil,  Siiv  o^  Met  061"  IHtv* 

apputaiij  onoMtuarj  repetilioii  of  tbe  wCmoTt.    "Eyvu  j6p  ir  eMior,  Sn  ri  ir» 

inxd  tiu ;  ftnd  iKiin,  in  the  cue  wtters  tbe  paioia  Si)  roilra  koI  trapiXaya  ttoO  raiiia 

lejMititiaD  of  the  nooit,  according  to  the  tlalv,  iwUSilv  tif  ri  t^  fvri  fuyaXa  E«i 

Bebnw  oMge,  leads  him  to  conoelT«  of  ft  oiroiii^  ^ita,  yivtaai  cAoavoS.    c.  r.  X. 

two-fold  labject,  and  foraishee  him  an  oo-  *  TaCra  /uiv  irpif  UJ^ctm  bora  ^mft&- 

naoD  of  inirodndng  hii  ide»  of  tho  Lo-  oia,  KaTam^p6rgTai  r^  ow^i.    Ti  A 
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'  StiS  ibsj  fiHifid  indmdoal  paesages,  the  litenl  ondeTStandiiig  of- 
which  preBentod  insurmouiitable  difficoltiee,  — diffionMeB,  ibnught  be, 
for  saj  rational  ftpprehension  wliatever,  or  for  tiheir  omi  minds,  at  die 
^artacolar  pOEdtion  sssmoed  by  £A«tr  pAQotoph}/  of  religion.  8u(^ 
e8i>e<»allT  vera  those  passages,  in  interpreting  -which,  the  Babbina, 
Irno  ezpfiuned  every  thing  according  to  toe  letter,  fell,  no  doubt,  into 
kbsurd  and  fiuttastio  representatdons ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of 
Paradise.  Kow  here,  it  vas  beymd  the  power  of  the  Alezandnaoe, 
£rom  their  own  portion,  to  find  a  means  of  conciliation  between  tb« 
divine  and  human,  answenng  to  the  neoeSfdties  of  reason ;  as,  for  example, 
in  distinguishing  between  a  &ct  lying  at  the  bottom,  and  the  pnrelv 

rbolic^  character  of  a  fonn  of  tradition.  They  were  forced  to  pusa 
(^■position  to  the  altogether  litend  mode  of  apprehenaon  so  &r  as  to 
deny  tiie  reality  of  the  literal  and  historical  facts  thiioughout,  reco^ 
iunng  only  some  ide^  truth,  gome  universal  thou^t,  that  presented 
itself  to  them  out  of  the  tr^  of  speculations  created  by  a  fiiaion  of  th« 
Platonic  philosophy  with  religious  ideas  of  Judaism,^  But  it  was  &r 
from  the  intention  of  a  Philo,  in  maintaining  such  views,  to  derogate 
from  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings.  On  the  contrary,  as  he 
referred  every  thmg  they  contuned  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine 
Sjnrit,  so  he  recognised  the  wisdom  of  that  Spirit  in  permitting  the 
writers  actuated  by  Bjm,  ia  represent  many  thmgs  in  such  a  form,  as, 
Hterally  understood,  could  give  no  t«nable  sense  whatever ;  to  the  end 
thati  those  vho  would  otherwise  be  tempted  to  rest  satisfied  with  th* 
bare  letter,  and  search  no  farther,  might  be  excited  to  explore  that 
ideal  sense  lying  at  the  bottom ;  *  to  conduct  to  this,  being,  in  truth, 
file  highest  asm  of  the  divine  reveUtions.  Hence  snch  stones  of  stmnb- 
ling  most  be  scattered  here  and  there,  as  means  of  ezeitemcmt  for  th« 
spiritually  blind.* 

'  IhjiB  mere  came  to  be  a  two-fold  position  in  respect  to  reli^w  and 
the  undcrstaiiding  of  its  records ;  —  a  futh  clin^g  to  the  letter  and  to 
the  lustory,  and  a  contemplation  soaring  to  the  ideas  veiled  under  the 
historical  snA.  the  literal  wets.  The  furet  was,  as  we  see,  in  the  main, 
common  to  both  poeitions.  Tet  many  individuids  separated  already 
into  opposite  parties,  at  the  point  where  the  higher  spiritual  appreheib- 
won  did  not  admit  of  being  joined  with  an  adherence  to  fiie  reality  of 
the  literal  and  historical  facte,  but  these  latter  must  be  wholly  given  up. 
This,  however,  -was  not  ^  only  difference  between  the  two  positions, 
^e  £fierence  lying  at  the  root,  uid  which  developed  its^  out  of  this 
toot,  could  not  mil  to  exert  a  more  wide-reaching  mfinence  on  the  whole 
mode  of  apprehending  reli^on.  From  this  source  sprang  such  oppocdte 
views  8S  fouow.  By  those  who  adhered  invariably  to  tiie  princi^e  of  a 
barely  literal  Interpretation,  whatever  had  been  said  after  an  anthropo- 
pal2uo  manner,  in  condescension  to  the  sutatioaB  many,  oonoemiiig 

*  After  pdndag  out  tha  diScnl^  of  im-  '  lUvov  «£«  hmpy^  rperpimiii  iflaraa- 
dentanding  in  k  litu*l  kdh,  ths  Mconnt  tfot  raO  ^hpvS.  -QooddetBtlarpoticiriiiiud. 
tf  l&a  cmtknt  of  dw  wamui, in  Oea«*k,    !«. 
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God,  coneenung  tite  vratb  of  Ood,  cmoerniug  His  vi&^etire  jtntiee, 
was  takea  literally.  This  apprehenmoii  of  relij^  after  hnnuD  analo- 
me»  is,  for  mea  at  such  »  stage  of  culture,  a  necesaity,  and  subBeires 
ttieir  interest,  ao  br  aa  it  deters  them  from  sin  by  the  fear  of  pmushmest. 
Bat  those  irho  occupy  the  higher  spiritoal  portion,  recogmae  in  all  tliifl 
only  9,  pedagogieal  element,  and  purify  the  idea  of  God  &om  all  admix- 
ture of  the  human.^  It  was  an  opposition,  then,  between  the  appre- 
hension of  God  as  man,  and  the  apprehenaiim  of  G<>d  not  as  man.'  By 
this  Beparation  of  everything  pertaining  to  man,  the  idea  of  God  was 
evaporated  to  a  somewhat  wholly  without  attributes,  wholly  transcend- 
ental; and  the  Being,  (fir,)  goodness  in  itself,  the  Absolute  of 
Pl^msm,  was  substituted  for  tihe  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
soaring  upward,  beyond  all  creaturely  existence,  the  mind,  disenfran- 
chising itself  from  sense,  attms  to  the  intellectual  intoidon  of  this 
Absolute  Being,  concerning  whom  it  can  pronounce  only  that  he  is, 
WEUTinK  all  other  deteiminationa,  as  not  aoswering  to  the  exalted  nature 
of  the  Supreme  Essence.*  In  accordance  with  this  oppodtion  of  views, 
is  the  dls^nction  wliich  Fhilo  makes  between  those  who  are  in  the  proper 
sense  sons  of  God,  having  elevated  themselves,  by  means  of  oontemjJa- 
tion,  to  the  highest  Being,  or  attuned  to  the  knowledge  of  him  in  his 
imme£ate  ielf-maru/ettation,^  and  those  who  have  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  only  as  be  declares'  himself  in  his  works,  in  creatioD,  in 
the  revelation,  still  enveloped  in  the  letter,  of  Holy  Writ; — those  who 
attach  themselves  only  to  the  Logos ;  conader  dUt  as  the  Supreme  Gbd 
himself;  —  rather  sons  of  the  Logos  thaa  of  the  true  Being  (fiv.)  The 
fbrmer,  moreover,  need  no  other  motives  to  a  moral  life,  than  love  to  the 
Supreme  Being  for  his  own  sake ; — the  principle  of  disinterestad  lore 
of  God.  The  others,  who  find  themselves  at  that  lower  pomtion,  where 
God  is  known  only  afler  the  analogy  of  man,  must  be  trained  to  virtue 
by  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment.  Fhilo  himself 
remarks,  that  answering  to  the  two  principles  in  reli^<m  according  to 
which  Gt>d  is  represented  in  the  one  case  as  man,  and  in  the  other,  not 

1  This  two-lbld  pcnilloa  ii  implied,  in  flw  Aoiwi  tJ  tv,  &XX'  iK^i/laaavn^  atrb  itiaitt 

book  Qgod  Dma  immaub.  t  1 1 ,  when  die  mnAr^rof  ipMrr  ^cv  X'V'^P''^  '^  ()nip> 

WTiler  distinguishes  that  whidi  inawen  to  (tv  Kan^a/^arta^at,  rfv  cbt^  r^  clvat 

the  truth  in  itwlf,  and  that  which  had  been  favTaatar  uirrpi  tvciiianTo,  /i^  /iop^6- 

tnereWsa  expreiied.  ToS  vov^ir^irai  x^piv  aovref  bits.    Quod  Dtni  immntab.  ^  11. 

root  (riput  ft))  ima/ifmrat  nitpmiiZnrBai,  *  To  Chii  knowledge  of  Ood  ip  hia  nlf- 

taa  natieiof  tai  vov&cuiot,  iiJ.'  lAxl  T^  numifeatation,  Philo  refera  in  ihe  fblknriac 

)re#iJJt#i«B  Touiiiroii  thim,  XiXttTiu.  paitage :  M^  lii^avurSiii);  /lot  il  obpovoB  f 

*  Thii  oppoMCion  between  a  poailiTe  ^>-  y^  i  Marof  #  oipof  f  tivoc  dirlAr  rd*  ht 

prehension  of  God  as  man,  and  a  negia-  yeviaei,  /t^6i  Kanmrpteiufliv  tr  £Uy  nvt 

live  ippreheiuioTi  of  God,  to  the  ezclnsion  r^ ir^ Mjov ij fo ?al  r^ #c^ etc  Yid-Leg. 

of  all  hnraan  atuibntes,  and  cTery  thing  allegor.  L  m.  f  33.    And  where  he  mj^ 

anthropnpathic,  ocean  often  in  Fhilo'i  writ-  that  aa  tight  can  be  leen  only  t^  meant  of 

ing*.    The  comparison  of  Nnmb.  33:  19,  light,  so  Qod,  only  by  hia  own  self-mani- 

•nd  D«at.  1  -.  31,  may  be  said  to  be  classi-  feta^n.    lvv6Xuf  ra  ^  Sp'  oi  ftnipki- 

C*l  with  him,  on  thii  Bnbjeet    'Ev  piv,  fin  irrrot ;    riv   abrbii   ^  Tp&tmv  Hal  i  #ri( 

v£r  ^  dvdpuirof  6  ^tdf,  trtpov  H,  En  uf  immii  ^tyyo^  &ai  H  o^roi)  fiivaii  'StoptlTei. 

&iropunrt^,     Qttod   Deiu  immntab.  t   II.  De pnem. et  pmn,  f  ?. 

Comp-also  theAnnemanlianilatioaof  the  *Tbe  oppoaition  betwven  Jv  andJUyar, 

toact,  Qaaat  in  Genea.  L  L  t  99.  ilvai  and  iijvHhu. 
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iiman,  ire  Ae  two  prinoii^es  of  ftar  and  df  love  in  reU^on.^  ThoM 
tiiat  hare  attuned  to  the  last  mmtkmed  stage  are  to  him  the  men  of  mm 
lutelleet  or  pure  tpmt,  who  have  freed  themaelyeB  from  tiie  dommion 

'  Thru,  toihe  eeamoxa  anthnpo-morphimn  and  4aaJa-opgpa/M»m,  yibaeh 
ehaiaoterind  &e  grosser  mode  of  apprehension  among  t£e  Alexandiiaa 
Jem,  P^o  (^ipoeed  a  one-Eoded  gpiritualum,  wherebv  the  idea  of  OtA 
was  emptied  of  all  determinate  contents,  —  the  rem  side  of  tiie  Old 
TestameDt  Theism,  the  objective  tnith,  and  realitj  at  hottom  in  the 
Old  Tefltament  notions  of  God's  holiness ,  of  his  vrath,  and  of  his 
viaiUetiTe  justice,  were  totally  misapprehended,  —  whereby  all  such 
ideas  of  6od  were  exi^uned  awaj, — a  spiritoalism  fiu:  better  suited 
to  the  Biahminic  or  the  Buddhist  system,  than  to  the  proper  reli^on  cf 
dw  Old  Testament.  We  have  here,  then,  already,  the  appearance  of 
a  mfttidti  Batvmaiitm,  placed  in  connection  wiUi  the  Jewish  iSupra- 
MitHnilMm,'-»-a  prototype  of  tendencies,  which  at  still  later  periods, 
more' fi:«quentiy  recur,  where  the  nmplicity  of  revealed  reli^on  be- 
oomea  overcharged  with  human  inventions.  The  sane  mdividual,  wha, 
as  we  have  seen,  protested  so  Bt3t>ngly  agunst  the  Grecian  mysteries, 
iatrodnced  into  Judaism  that  aristocratic  distinction  of  the  ancient 
worid,  between  an  eaoterie  and  an  exoteria  religion ;  and  with  it,  after 
the  example  of  Plafauiism,  the  justification  of  f^hood,  as  a  necessary 
means  for  training  the  uninitiated  many. ' 

Now  it  is  indeed  true,  that  this  mystic  Sationaltsm,  poshed  to  itt 
ertreme  consequences,  l^ds  to  the  principle  that  postive  religion  is  to 
be  regarded  simply  as  a  means  for  training  the  many ;  a  means  which 
the  wise  can  a^rd  to  dispense  with,  and  which  for  them  has  no  longer 
my  mgmfioancy.  And  this  mode  of  tlnnking,  moreover,  was  actuiulT 
oarried,  by  many  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  to  an  extreme  where  it 
most  have  finally  resulted  in  the  denial  of  the  supra-naturalist  principle 
itself.  Theee  Jews  left  off  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  Jaw,  thus 
drswii^  i^wn  themsdves  the  charge  of  heresy  from  the  more  religions 
class,  and  may,  doubtless,  have  brought  the  entire  Alexandrian  theoloj^ 
into  bad  repute.'  "  The  observance  of  the  outward  forms  of  wor8hip7* 
said  they,  "  belongs  to  the  many.  We,  who  know  that  the  whole  ia 
but  a  symbohcal  veil  of  spiritual  truth,  have  enough  in  Ae  idea,  and 
need  not  concern  ourselves  with  external  forms."  But  with  the  habit 
of  thinking  peculiar  to  Philo  and  his  class,  and  which  has  been  ez- 


df  dvi)pufR>c  i  iWf "  trtpa  H/o  awv^ai  which  were  gronnded,  indeed,  fn  the  whola 

^xMovtfa  nt)  evyynv,  f^or  re  xal  6rf6-  •riglocnlie  ipirit  of  the  ancient  world,  sx- 

nfv-  Tfrf{  irawpurOt  atrrd  il  aWb  /iBvmi  ri  eited,  thraogn  virioiu  intermediate  chan- 

tw  nfiOm  tA  dyoin^  oUeiiraTm,  fo0tio^i  nela,  a  great  inflnence  on  the  moral  wdm 

it  trtpaif.    Quod  Dens  hnmotali.  t  14-  of  men  in  the  first  cenmriei  after  Cbiift, 

*  Till  Qood  Dens  imnntab.  i  14,  and  de  and  even  Modified  a  pan  of  Christian  edn- 

CWbHoi,  f  S,  fat  bolh  iriilch  pMMeei  tba  catkin. 

wdl-known  wordi  of  Plato  in  (be  Repnb-        *  PWlo  i»  migrat,  AbrMnl  (  I« :  EW 

Ik^mlatiaftofidfeboodi  thM  laaybe  ju».  TBWf,  ol  roOf  (biroAc  vSpevf  eifi0o?M  tw^ 

tified  jn  eerttin  eawa,  where  Ib^  cm  be  rfiv  irpajjiiriw  ^mOmtpavovrtt,   rd  /Ov 

wed  fiir  the  beiuAtnf  nmple  penoni  m  the  ^Kfi^uan,  rOf  A  fiaM/iat  H^f^prn", 
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plained  iA>ov«,  Bocfa  an  extreme^  to  wkidi  his  own  vrami  piuig^ea 
led,  did  not  &11  in.  He  am  of  thoee  more  decided  and  aoaasiaiA 
Idealiats,  "as  if  they  lived  for  tlieniB^ea  ^ne  in  a  desert,  or «s- if . 
tfaey  were  eoola  without  bodiea,  and  knew  not  an^tliii^  of  humaH'SOsie^ 
&ey  deajdM  thefidtb  of  die  many,  wid  are  willmg  to  inquire  tml/ aites 
pure  taruth,  as  it  is  in  itself;  when  the  word  c^  Gwl  should  have  taught 
dtem  to  stiiTe  after  a  good  name  with  the  petq^,  and  to  riol^  ooae 
of  the  reigning  tnu^ms,  which  divine  men,  who  were  m^>»ior  to  us) 
hare  founded.  Aa  we  must  take  care  of  the  body,  because  it  is  th« 
MoI'b  manson,  so  are  we  bound  to  be  Bolioitone  for  the  obserraace  of 
the  letter  of  tiie  law.  When  we  observe  Has,  that  also  will  becoote 
dearer,  of  wHch  the  letter  is  a  symbol ;  and  we  shall  eaci^  thereby 
the  censures  and  npbrudings  of  the  miJtitude."  ^ 

In  Egypt,  the  native  laud,  m  after  times,  v£  the  anchorite  and 
mcmastic  life,  this  oontemplalire  bent  of  the  religious  nnnd,  which  wt 
have  described  thus  far,  led  to  resoha  somewhat  iualoz(nis  to  tiiat  later 
phenomenon.  With  a  view  of  devoting  themselves  wiolly  to  the  oco- 
templation  of  divine  things,  mtmy  withdrew  front  the  world  tmd  retired 
into  solitude.  Fhilo  was  one  of  these ; — but  he  was  forced  to  leam, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  the  man  carries  his  inward  eoemy  into 
sojitnde  with  him, ' —  that  be  cannot  flee  from  faimaelf  and  the  world 
within  hia  own  breast.  He  ^ves  as,  himself,  the  result  of  hie  expe- 
rience.' "  Often  I  left  kindred,  friends,  and  country,  and  retired  into 
the  iiilderness,  tiiat  I  might  ruae  my  thonghta  to  worthy  contempla- 
tions :  but  I  accomplished  nothing  so ;  —  my  thoughts,  either  seattered 
abroad,  or,  wounded  by  some  impure  impresraon,  &11  into  the  opposite 
Current.  Sat  sometimes  I  find  myaelf  alene  with  my  soul,  in  ^e  nudat 
of  thousands^  when  Qod  di^ls  the  tumult  from  my  breast;  and  se 
fie  teaches  me  that  it  is  not  ohaitge  of  place  that  brin^  evil  or  good  ; 
bat  all  depends  on  that  God  who  steers  the  dup  of  the  eoul  in  tha 
Erection  he  pleases."  Already  amcmg  the  Alexandrian  Jews  arose 
the  oppo^on  between  a  contemplative  and  a  |»aolicaI  direotim  of  tiie 
religious  IHe,  of  which  Fhilo  testifies, -^tbe  oppeotion  be^een  efibrV 
directed  sokjy  towards  the  human,  and  theee  directed  solriyte  Ae 
divine^ — the  Therapeutic  life,  devoted  entirely  to  Qod,  and  the  mond 
life,  devoted  entirely  to  exhibitions  o£  love  for  man.  Already  was  the 
sune  spectacle  witnessed,  which,  at  later  periods,  became  a  oommott 
occurrence  in  the  lairge  cities.  The  oppoutioa  of  the  worldly  to  ^e 
contemplative  ascetic  propensity  became  die  occatton  of  diviwons  in 
the  domestic  circle.  Pbilo  observes  that  he  knew  maay^a  father,  ^reo 
to  luxurious  living,  to  be  abashed  by  the  abstenooos,  ph^oso|^c  Ma  of 
a  son,  and  for  that  reason  to  retire  from  all  intercouise  wilJt  him.* 

1  De  mioTst  AbTMuni,  f.  403.  r^  ZP$w  H  I<m<>  ^Sei  wapfxovTtt  6ti 

*  Leg.  kUcgor.  L  U  f  SI.  MiMwiof  l/apov  Koi  ri  Savi  kotA  Mva/uv 

'  As  Philo  describes  iL    Of  Ibe  lattv  hnxmifi^et*  iftoOfref.    Ttn  fil6&»M  and 

tenduicj  h«  laji:  'Axparov  iii^a^aaprvM  du  fCiagSpumii.     Da  decslogo,  f  S3. 

Tin/  tbat^tiaz  jrotfon  nuXAi  joipiiip  ^pi-  ■    *  'aSij  St  xal  mtrtpaf  Ma  tiA  rt  ifipa- 


roic  (iijjitr  ir/xmuireiiuf  aiow  iv(-     iioirmi,  aim^ptni  not  fiUoDfov  0iar  ttat- 
Tbp  tUtlav  pUni  Vfpantif  ^cov.     (M     iuv  UrpaimJrBVf  xal  it  «lt6  fie  iyfd» 
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Ag  'Ptakt  vaa  uudonB  to  find  a  just  nuddle  coone  between  ^t  olaas 
who  were  entangled  in  the  letfter,  and  the  ^ritualisU  in  reli^on,  bo 
again,  he  Bougbt  after  some  metiiod  of  conailiaticm  between  tlie  two 
iMt  mentionea  tfindenciea,  tlie  practical  and  tbe  contemplatiTe,  the 
anthropolo^cal  and  the  theolofpcaL  He  held  a  combination  of  tbem 
both  to  be  the  more  perfect  way,  and  looked  upon  each,  by  itself  and 
separated  from  the  other,  aa  but  half  the  whole.^  The  discipline  <^ 
the  practical  life  seemed  to  him  the  first  step  of  purification  and  prepa- 
ration necessary  for  entering  tiie  entirely  contemplative  life.  Abeady 
he  felt  himself  called  npon  to  protest  against  the  exaggerated  estimate 
pat  on  the  ascetic  life.  "  When  you  see  one,"  says  he,  "  who  never 
takes  his  food  or  his  drink  at  the  proper  time,  or  who  difldtMiia  the  batii 
and  the  unction,  or  who  neglects  the  clothing  of  tus  body,  or  torments 
himself  with  a  hard  couch  and  night  watchings,  dec^ving  himself  wit^ 
tius  show  of  abatemionsness,  inform  him  of  the  true  way  to  continence, 
for  the  course  he  baa  chosen  is  labor  to  no  tmrpose.  By  hunger,  and 
the  other  kinds  of  self-torture,  he  is  destroymg  both  body  and  soul."  ' 
He  speaks  of  people  who,  without  being  ripe  for  such  a  step,  rushed 
Buddenty  on  a  stricUy  Therapeutic  life,  the  renunciations  of  which  they 
were  too  weak  to  endure,  and  hence  were  soon  forced  to  abandon  it.* 
And  he  must  rebuke  also  the  secret  wickedness  covered  up  nnder  tlie 
outside  show  of  a  ri^d  asceticism.*  "  Tru^,"  says  he,  "  may  ri^tiy 
complain  of  those  who,  without  any  prerious  trial  of  themselves,  leave 
the  occupations  and  trades  of  social  life,  and  say  they  have  renounced 
its  honors  and  itfi  pleasures.  They  wear  contempt  for  the  world  as  an 
outside  show,  bat  do  not  really  contemn  it.  lumt  slovenly,  austere 
look,  that  abstemious  and  miserable  life,  they  use  as  buts ;  as  if  they 
were  &iends  to  strict  morals  and  the  government  of  self.  But  closer 
observers,  who  penetrate  within,  and  are  not  to  be  led  wrong  by  out- 
ward appearances,  ctumot  be  imposed  upon  thus."  Fhilo  would  have 
those  persons  only  who  had  been  tried  in  the  active  duties  of  social 
life,  pass  over  to  tiie  contemplative ;  as  the  Levites  were  permitted  to 
rest  from  the  active  service  of  tlie  temide  only  after  having  passed 
&tii  fiftieth  year.  Sum<m  nrtae  should  go  first, — the  c2itftne  follow 
After." 

This  ascetic,  oontemplative  propenmty,  which  we  observed  in  the 
bod  amtmg  tiie  Alexandrian  JewB,  gave  birth  to  a  spiritual  society, 
composed  of  men  and  unmarried  women,  which  sprang  up  m  tie 
nd^bortiood  of  Alexandria;  a  society,  whose  name  simply,  —  the 
There^pmtaf — denotes  the  striving  after  a  life  abstracted  from  worldly 
things  and  consecrated  to  tiie  contemplaticxi  of  Gk>d.  Their  principu 
■eat  was  in  a  quiet  and  pleasuat  district  on  the  border  of  lake  Moeris, 

1  "K/UTtXtlt  tifv  ipcrllv,  M&t^pM  el  mj/f  iptOKtSav  rat  tAv  awtx^  lal  ixifianni  nt- 

ia^otipoii  tbioKtmvvTts.    Da  deaJMn,  S  vosiAk  tvtyt&mt-    De  prrfngis,  \  7. 

».  '  L.  e.  *  fl. 

■The  tnct  QaoddMerior  podori  ituid.  »ri«jpifl*jrr<rfvir/)irfpiniTp(ioT'4vfl/>6- 

•  Such  H  W«ll  tif  oilif  i^  iJtpflffeiar     De  profngU,  f.  B55,  4  6. 
aai  9Arrm  4  TpetcX^clv  inetmiSiaaii,  rifv        *  Qepmreir^  «al  itfrnnvrfUtf. 
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Btt  &r  £nbi  AkzHMya.  fian  tlie7.1iT«d«  Hka  iba  later  uohoritM, 
■faot  up  nngly  in  tlirar  o^,^  thwr  m^  emploTment  being  prayer  wd 
the  contemplfttiaD  of  dime  tfainga.  Tne  bans  i£  their  ooiitei^)Ution 
WManaUeKraiciBterprelatibn(^8ei^rtare,iiid  tl»;bad  okt  theowplua 
writingjiS  ir^di  nrred  to  nude  them  ia  their  more  profound  inreeth 
otisnB  of  wriptore^  MMrdng  to  the  pnneii^  of  the  Alezandiun 
Heimenautics.  Bread  and  water  contiibited  tiieir  oalj  diet,  and  thev 
pnwtaedfireqiieiiit&etmf.  The;  ate  notlung  ontil  aTeoing,  fo- through 
cuitempt  (rf*  the  body  Smj  were  ashamed,  ao  long  as  BUD4ight  was 
TiAlBj  to  take  seostble  Donoehment,  to  ackaowledge  tlua  dependence 
QD  the  world  of  snue.  Many  of  them  fasted  for  three  or  even  tax 
days  in  Bacceedon.  Every  sabbath  they  came  togeUter,  and  as  tha 
nomber  aevsn  was  partiealarly  sacred  with  them,  they  held  a  still  more 
■oleam  coavooatioii  once  in  tvaij  seven  weeks.  They  celebrated,  on 
this  oGoaston^  a  simple  love^eaet,  conmsting  of  bread  seasoned  with  salt 
mai  kyesop ;  mystic  diaceursea  were  delivered,  hymns  which  had  been 
handed  down  m>m  old  traditim  were  sung,  and  amidst  choral  music, 
daoees  of  myatio  import  were  kept  up  late  into  the  night.  The  pa^ 
sage  of  thur  fathers  ^irou^  the  Bed  Sea,  on  their  departure  from 
Sgnt,  is  supposed  to  have  been  ajftbohcally  represented  by  the 
«k;fctinin  of  tJiese  choin  and  dances.  As  they  were  used  to  j^re  to 
all  hiatwieal  fa^  a  higher  sense,  bearing  upon  ^e  life  of  the  sprit,  ifc 
■  aot  improbable  that  they  had  8>»nethiog  of  the  like  nature  in  view  in 
tiiH  celebration.  Perhaps  tbey  considered  the  departure  from  Egypt 
as  a  symbol  of  the  deUveraaee  of  the  s[unb  from  tho  bondage  of  seoae, 
of  its  Ovation  from  senuble  thinga  to  the  divine.' 
.  Many  features  of  lelatintship  between  the  sect  of  the  Therapeutn 
and  that  of  the  £Bsenes,  might  seem  to  render  probable  the  derivatioa 
•f  tiie  one  from  the  odier ;  and  this  is  the  {sevailing  o{amon  in  modem 
thnes.  It  mi^t  be  faooted  also  that  the  same  signification  was  to  be 
reODgoised  in  the  names  of  both  these  communities ;  ior  if  we  follow 
the  derivatMU  which  Pfailo  himself  favors  in  a  passage  of  the  book 
oonceming  the  Ther^utio  mode  oi  life, — and  the  name  of  this  sect, 
according  to  otu  sense  of  the  radical  Greek  word,  signifies  a  phyaiciaQ, 
and  the  Bssenes^w  deaominated  themselves,  as  phyaicians  <^  the  aool 
and  of  the  body, — it  would  be  evident  Aatthe  one  is  but  a  transladmt 
e£  the  other.  But  this  explanation  of  the  ntune  of  the  Therapeutn 
•an  hanUy  be  iKmsidered  ^e  light  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  suits 
amch  better  with  the.  peculiar  spihtual  bent  of  the  Therapeutie,  aod 
vi&  &e  th«Jo^eal  laognage  of  the  Alexaadrians,  if  we  suppose  they 
l^^ied  tluB  name  to  themselves,  as  the  genuine  spiritual  worsHppera 
oi'Qod,  tiie  G<Hit£mplati8ta,*    The  features  of  resemblaoce  between 

1  It/tvtla,  itmauT^pta.  nuw  offerentlb.  f.  854.   Uhiu  tal  9epa- 

*  See  Philo  de  s«crif.  Abel «  Calnl,  (  17 ;  vevmi  toS  ivnit  ifTof.  Do  moiuirehii,  I. 
iitiSaait  hrl  9civ  roi  ycvrtfTOi  tat  ^i^iip-  SIS.  ivSffd^  UiTOB  xai  ^^^cav  ^civ  uovm 
TtA  t4  itaaxa  elpiToi.  Scpairedtiv  dfioilvTor.    De  deologo,  f.  760. 

•  Atttt  the  Qj»lde«  "O" ,  jiytiaam.  "^  iroM^   x'^P""  fpaaain-tt   rait  iUjuf 
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these  societiefl,  as  well  in  the  form  of  their  aseodadoD  as  in  the  c 
stance  of  tbeir  repndia&ig  slavery,  aa  a  tlung  conkary  to  nature,  an 
yet  by  no  means  sttch  as  to  warrant  the  theory  of  an  oatward  connectJMi. 
Analogous  tesdenciee  of  tlie  Jevieh  mind  in  Palestine,  and  of  the 
Jewish'Alezandriao  nmid  in  Egypt,  might  hare  eamly  produced  two 
such  mystic  fraternities,  independently  of  one  another,  with  a  foim 
adapted  to  the  dilforent  coontries.  The  Essenes  owed  their  ori^,  as 
we  hare  seen,  to  the  existence  of  a  practical  mystioism,  which  is  erer 
wont  to  be  called  forth  by  such  party  oppositions  as  were  there  mam- 
fested ;  and  the  society  of  the  !oierapeutse  appears  to  us  as  a  natural 
efflux  of  the  peculiar  religions  tendency  wiucb  had  developed  iteelf 
uoong  the  Alexandrian  Jews. 

If  ei&er  the  Essenes  nor  the  Therapeutte  aag^  to  be  regarded  aa 
isolated  phenomena,  confined  excluMrely  to  certain  countries.  There 
were  in  this  case,  more  general  tendencies,  which  belonged  to  the  sgna 
of  the  times,  at  work  beneath  the  surface ;  and  the  influence  of  such 
tendeociea  was  at  that  time  more  widely  spread  than  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  In  manifold  forms  of  appearance  which  the  liiatory  tiS  Jewisb- 
Chiistian  sects,  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  leads  ns  to  recog- 
luze  or  to  presuppose,  this  influRice  is  distinctly  vimble.^ 

Having  thns  ^ren  an  outline  of  the  different  mtun  directions  of  the 
nligious  and  theolo^cal  mind  among  the  Jews,  we  would  now  consider 
more  particularly  the  relation  of  the  smie  to  Christianity.  Locking 
at  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  find  that  the  predominance 
of  the  worldly  sprit,  which  would  apprehend  the  divine  under  notkms 
of  sense,  the  rage  for  the  wonderful  described  by  St.  Paul,  confidence 
in  the  inalienable  li^ts  of  their  theocratic  descent  according  to  the 
flesh  and  in  the  outward  show  of  legal  ri^teoueness,  constituted  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  Whenever  men,  in  this 
poaitiou  of  mind,  were  led,  onder  the  impulse  of  momentary  imprea- 
Eoons,  to  embrace  Christianity,  it  might  easily  happen,  that  because 
they  saw  their  earthly  ezpecbitiiHia  were  not  fulfilled,  and  they  had 
.  always  remained  Jews  in  their  mode  of  thinking,  they  would  soon 
renounce  ag^  in  the  same  oatward  way,  that  to  which  properly  they 
had  always  remuned  strangers.  Or  if  oiey  continued  to  oe  CbnstiaaB 
outwardly,  they  were  never  penetrated  with  the  S|nrit  of  the  gospel. 
Cbrisliaiiity  iteelf,  they  apprehended  only  after  a  fleshly  manner,  mix- 
ing it  up  with  all  their  Jewish  delusions ;  and  the  ^th  u  one  God,  aa 
well  as  m  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  they  converted  into  an  oput  i^tralvmy 
wholly  without  influence  on  the  inner  life.  They  were  such  men  as 
Justin  Martyr  describes,'  who  deceived  themselves  with  the  notion,  that 
although  they  were  sinners,  if  they  did  but  have  the  knowledge  of 
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witbont  repentance: 


TLiiiXaxov  fihi  oiv  Ttj^  ttiKGVfxh'TSi  iari  rot>-  'AAA'   oix  ^  ^l^H  itKarart  invroOc  Kot 

TO  rt  yfvot.    "Edtt  vdp  iyaSiit   rtXeioK  iUoi  nvif  j/ioioi   l/uv  «aTd   ToiiTO,   at 

/leraaxttv  lai  r^v  "EMala  xal  T^f  Bapfia-  iiytraaiv,  &n  x^v  A/iapruXol  6ai,  #ci>  ii 

pm,    De  liu  contemplaliTa,  t  3.  fiv&miaeiv,  oi  i4  iayia^rai  ofrolr  iriipwc 

■  In  tha  dJklogne,  c.  Trypli.  f.  370.    Th«  iaofrim. 
VDidi  of  Jnilin  'Uaztjr  dirocted  •gaintt 
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Qod,^  ^  Lord  ironld  not  charge  Bin  to  &eir  account ;  Bach  &lrifiera 
of  ^e  gospel  as  the  apostle  Puil  often  rebnkes ;  snch  noomial  Christ- 
taoe  as  James  writne  Bgainst.  But  as  tiie  Pagans,  on  &s  other  hand, 
ooold  not  be  under  the  same  temptsdon  ta  hold  a  merely  preparatory 
position  as  the  end  itself,  as  Christianitj  most  have  presented  itself  to 
tJiem  as  in  direct  oppontion  to  vhat  they  irere  before,  hence  it  vas  the 
case,  as  Justin  Marbjr  affirms,  that  converts,  in  greater  numbers  and  at 
more  zeaniDe  character,  proceeded  from  the  body  of  the  Pagans,  than 
from  ue  great  mass  of  tiie  Jews.*  Yet  in  every  case,  where  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Mgher  neoesmties  of  man's  nature,  the  redpiency  for  the 
dime  element,  made  its  appearance,  although  it  might  be  enveloped 
under  some  stUl  predominating  element  of  sense,  Christianity  could 
find  an  entrukce  throngh  all  Boch  obstacles.  The  expectation  of  the 
Messiah,  although  clouded  by  a  strong  coloring  of  sense,  could  prepare 
the  way  for  it  to  such  hearts,  and  they  would  then  go  on  to  become 
Dontiaually  more  spiritual  in  their  views,  through  the  power  of  Christ- 
ian Mth. 

As  to  ttte  particular  systems  of  Jewish  theology  which  have  passed 
imder  our  review,  it  may  be  observed,  fint,  of  the  cdd,  egoistic  Sad- 
doceeism,  which  suffered  no  asjnration  after  things  beyond  the  limits  of 
an  euthly  ezisteace  to  emerge,  Uiat  it  presented  no  point  of  union 
whatever  for  the  gospel.  At  least,  even  in  that  case  where  the  gospel 
fimnd,  as  it  did  everywhere,  a  medium  of  entrance  in  the  dmply  human 
dement  at  bottom,  irhich  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed,  the  convei^ 
rion  of  the  Sadduoees  was  not  one  for  which  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared b^  tite  previous  mode  of  thin^g ;  and  for  tiie  very  reason  uiat 
the  previously  existing  habit  of  tikought  formed  here  no  tranmtion-point, 
and  no  medium  of  union  between  (he  two,  it  is  imposnble  to  conceive 
of  any  intermingling  of  Sadduoeeism  with  Ghristaaoity.  Where  it  has 
been  attempted  to  find  the  traces  of  such  a  mixture,  in  the  case  of 
some  deniera  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  the  apostolic  age, 
this  has  been  done  without  any  sufficient  grounds, — as  the  &ct  may  oe 
traced  to  altogether  different  causes.^ 

Ilk  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  spritual  p^de,  self-iighteousness,  the 
narrowness  and  arrogaiice  of  a  dead  scripture-Iearmng,  and  the 
abaencfl  of  what  our  Savioor  terms  poverty  cA  spirit,  were  in  general, 
tilie  lundrances  to  faith.  We  most  be  carefid,  however,  to  distinguish 
among  the  ^urisees,  the  too  classes,  which  have  been  already  pointed 
ont.  To  those  who,  from  the  legal  powtioQ,were  striving  witha  certain 
honest  earnestness  after  righteousness,  the  law  nught,  without  doubt, 
serve  in  the  end  as  a  school  master  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  Throudi 
that  punful  struggle  described  by  Paul,  &om  his  own  e^)erience,  in 
the  seventii  chapter  of  the  epstle  to  the  Romans,  they  nu^t  obtun 
peace  in  believing.     But  those  Phiuisees  who  came  to  Christiam^ 

'  Sndi  tlia  and  empty  knowledge  of  Qod  vai){,  iX^r^iarepoi  ai  Sjti  ruv  t^vOv  tat 

M  thttwbidi  St  JohniiconleiidiiigtgaiiiH  irtar&rtpoi. 

In  hii  flni  epUtle.  ■  8«e  xny  Hliton  of  the  FlontiiiK  Hid 

*  jMdn    HartTT,  Apolog.  L  IL  f.  S8.  Tnining  i^  the  Corijtiaa  Church  5/  (be 

TRtlav&(  re  nal  aX^taripoot  nCf  ti  tdvini  ApcMtles. 
liiai  awb  'latiaiiM  tat  ^Ofiiiftm  ;(;pMm*> 
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widiont  puriog  UttOBf^  aay  ncli  flride  of  the  inMr'life,  vaf^t  hi 
luble  to  the  tsmptatioii  of  blending  ^bar  preriona  Phaiisiucai  mode  of 
tfiinfcing  with  the  reco^tion  of  Jeeus  u  the  Menah,~-irho  fat 
them,  however,  ins  Dot  m  fuj  trae  sense^  the  8aTimir,--ai>d  of  widH^ 
»t  the  sane  tiioe,  t«  hold  bst  hj  tiiteir  righteoDBaen  <>f  veria. 

In  ChriBtduutr  then  wM  also  preecnt  tn  element  of  mystieiBnii 
And  OB  this  ride  it  nught  partionlariy  sttract  that  deacnption  «( 
xcli^oDB  gund  which  was  exhibited  in  t^  societies  <tf  the  EBseneB  and 
Xherapentn.  -  Bat  the  niTBtic  element,  cturied  to  aa  nndae  extmne, 
niach  suppressed  eTeiythmg  else  that  belongs  to  tiie  pnrelj  hmnan  in 
oar  nature,  might  mislead  men  to  shut  themBclr^  up  within  a  littie 
eontracted  circle  of  feeling  and  intuitions,  and  to  bar  thetnselrtH 
^lunst  evray  other  influence  whioh  might  etrive  to  reach  them.  Xo 
iwet  GhristiaQity  with  that  poverty  of  s^t  winch  it  requires,  most 
often  have  been  &e  hardest  task,  also,  for  nteh  men,  if  tber  must  start 
from  the  position  of  their  ima^ned  spiiito^  peifeetion.  And  even  i^ 
attracted  by  the  mystic  element  in  Ghrifitianity,  they  anirendered  to 
its  power,  yet  ^ey  could  not  have  ajqiropiiated  to  thetSBdree  diat 
porer^  of  spirit,  in  any  such  measure  as  to  be  able  to  receive  Christ* 
lam^  mto  their  hearts  m  its  unstinted  mtireness.  Earily  mi^t  nicb 
penwns  be  tempted  to  carry  over  with  them  their  sopenrilions  the> 
oeopbT  and  asceticism,  insomuch  that  the  divine  foohshneea  of  the 
gospel  must  forfeit  ite  true  character ;  and  dtie  was  tiie  source  whenee 
sprung  many  sects,  coniipting  in  their  influence  on  ChrietianitPr,  the 
germs  of  which  we  find  already  in  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  CkJoBoaas^ 
and  in  hia  pastoral  letters.  * 

As  to  the  Alexandnan  theology,  there  were  in  it,  as  we  hare  seen, 
two  elements,  —  a  mytUoHx^ionaiut  element,  sprung  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Platnuo  [Moso^^y  on  the  Jewish  uieism ;  and  a  #uprv 
noturo^Mt  element,  derived  finm  tiie  Jewish  natioiial  spirit  and  ecnic»> 
tion.  These  were  blended  together,  or  they  might  be  sud,  rather,  1» 
Bubrist  one  beride  the  other,  uian  to  be  united  by  any  sort  of  wgimie 
interpenetration.  TTnleas  a  new  and  higher  power  had  oome  in  ts 
mfluence  this  process  of  develoianent,  one  of  two  &ings  mist,  doubt- 
less, hare  been  the  final  result ;  either  the  twprmMturaiitit  element 
would  have  been  overpowered  and  eroded  by  the  mjf^eo-r^MmeUtt, 
or  the  latter  of  these  by  the  fonner.  And  if  the  mt  had  been  the 
esse,  &e  Alexandrian  theology  might  then  have  paved  the  way  tea  m 
certain  mystic  rdi^m  of  reason,  which  had  used  historical  Judwrn 
rimply  as  a  symbolical  drapery.  -  Whoever,  now,  is  unaUe  to  percerra 
the  significancy  of  fiuth  in  a  God  above  nature- — the  rignificancy  of 
Christianity  as  a  religion  proceeding  out  of  supernatural  facts  in 
history, — to  him  this  nuatest  among  all  the  great  pbeoomeoain  the 
history  of  the  worid,  whereby  the  fsitii  in  a  positive  reli^on  was  moo 
more  introduced  widi  such  overwhelming  power  among  men,  must  Vf^ 
pear  like  the  stumbling  upon  a  monstrous  retrogrside  step,  by  means  <• 
Irtddi  the  race  was  jdaced  ages  back  &om  the  goal  which  it  had  hem 
tiresdy  on  the  very  point  of  reaching.  Conridered  beta  such  a  point 
of  view,  it  could  not  but  be  regretted,  that  instead  of  a  piimal  ^rP^  eC 
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hmauuty  —  tibat  etbereal  ides  of  Alexandrian  theology,  —  the  Son  of 
tnan  must  appear  in  fle^  and  blood ;  instead  of  an  ideal  word,  the 
Word  that  became  fleeh  most  dwell  amon^  as.  Yet  the  acauty  thon^ts 
that  are  constantly  recorring  under  mani&ld  shapes  in  the  vritingB  o( 
Philo,  the  representetiTe  of  that  t«ndency,  witness  of  its  poverty, 
uid  show  that  without  the  infumon  of  a  new  creatiTe  sfnrit  of  life,  it 
must  have  led  of  itaelf  to  its  own  dissolntioa. 

Thoee  two  elements,  combined  together  in  the  Alezandrian  theology, 
might  operate  in  di^rent  ways,  —  either  to  secure  a  pcunt  of  union 
for  ChiistianitTt  or  to  call  forth  an  opposition  to  it. 

The  preponderance  of  Grecian  cnlture  and  of  the  idealist  element 
operated  in  the  case  of  these  Alexandrian  Jews,  as  doabtleas,*  also,  of 
others  orer  whom  the  Grecian  culture  generally  had  acquired  great 
influence,  —  as  for  instance,  of  a  Joee^us,  —  very  much  to  repress 
the  expectation  of  a  pa^orud  Mesaiah.  With  this  expectation  yatk- 
ished  the  most  importuit  point  of  agreement  and  possible  union 
between  their  system  and  Ghriatiamty ;  but  with  it  yanished  also  that 
stone  of  etomblmg,  which  the  preachmg  of  the  cross  must  have  proved 
to  such  as  gave  an  earthly  shaping  to  that  idea  of  the  Mesnah.  But 
jet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Alexandrian  thedogy  could  have 
stripped  away  all  tliose  expectations,  which  were  so  deeply  rooted  in 
die  retif^ODB  Bforit  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  bo  closely  interwoven 
with  the  national  sympathies  and  the  nationsl  pride  itself.  Even 
Fhilo  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  Mosaic  law,  tiie  temple,  and 
the  temple  service  are  demgned  for  perpetuity.^  Regardmg  th« 
calamities  of  the  Jews  as  a  rigbteoos  pumshment,  he  cherished^  tibe 
hope,  that  when  they  should  one  day  become  converted,  they  would  be 
'  gathered  &om  all  the  nations  among  which  they  were  scattered  or  in 
captivity,  by  some  extraordinary  appearance  from  heaven,  and  led 
back  to  Jerusalem.  Th^  pety,  inspiring  reverence  and  awe,  would 
repress  the  attacks  of  their  eneroies,  or  secure  the  victory  on  their 
ride.  Then  would  a  golden  age  begin  from  Jerusalem.  Every  thing 
wonld  be  agtun  restored  to  that  primeval  stat«  from  which  mankind  had 
become  estranged  by  their  fall  &om  the  heavenly  image.  All  nature  - 
wonld  then  become  once  more  subject  to  man,  and  no  hostile  poww  - 
remiun  behind  to  annoy  him.'    We  see  here  what  peculiar  slupng 


1  Vii.  de  viot  iSoM,  L  n.  j  S,  aHuwtnlnB;  ihip  of  Qod  conld  mms  to  be  o 

the  Honic  Iawi.    Ti  ii  Tuvrrni  /uvmi  0f-  wim  it. 

fiaia,  iaaXivTa  lavii  trayiuc  i^'  it  i/^pot  '  See  Fhilo'i  Bsct,  de  execrationib.  t  9 : 

iypa^  I'fXP'  r^  iral  'pit  h"'m  irsvTa  Of   rrpd  /lucpov   ompaiit  H  'EUadi   tat 

iuifiiiiiai  iXrlc  ivri  aiuva  Aaicip  ^tfoinira,  Sapfiipi^,  isTd  v^vstf  Koi  xari  ^tifumt 

his  iv  k^ios  uj  (nX^ini  ibI  6  o^^irof  oipa-  ivaiTTavTet  ipfif  fuf  irpAc  (va  ovmiimivHr 

vit  rt  liat  uiaao(  \.    And  concerniiig  the  HiXaxoStv  iilot  r^  /iiiBieix^tvTa  x^pev 

miBBMi  irf  tbe  teande  tt  Jenuilem,  he  itvrr/aviuvoi  n-p^  rivot  'Srutrepat  4  wtrd 

M^AUtliayirillaidonuloiiKUthiihD-  fOaiv  iv^pirrriv^  iilieuf  idr/Xov  /lir  M- 

Mui  nee  and  lite  mnld.    'E^'  JSmiv  tA  pait,  ftovoit  ii  Tolt  iraaltioftttoit  tiefimAs. 

^r^puwuv  ■jitvot  itauaitt,  itl  uiUal  trpofo-  CoitiP.  de  pneoi.  et  pcBiiu,  t  19-    Concern- 

An  mi  UpoB  ^laygggwrai  nvdiaiimCm-  ing  the  neondliMion  of  natara  with  i» 

am  navTi  ry  loff/iy.    De  nionardi.  1.  II.  ^  fcHmcd  man,  irime  be  had  eeitiUll  paswgM 

a.    Bo  far  wai  be  from  thinking  that  the  of  the  prophets  before  hii  mind,  coiMnlt  da 

IMHilii  WKilil  mil  111  iliiiliiijiiil. Ill  lliii  «iiii  i«en. et  pcanit,  t  IB. 
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flte  eoDUDon  Jewidi  notioes  of  the  Messitli'a  time  and  dte  KUeodant 
j^enomena  bad  taken,  in  the  epiritaalizing  schools  of  Ute  Alexaadriaub 

Thus  was  Chiistiaiuty  met  m  the  preBent  ease  tiao^  not  indeed  by 
Hie  cranng  after  a  person^  MeBsiah,  but  yet  by  a  desire  for  ib» 
muTersal  re-establisbmeiit  of  the  Theocracy, — for  a  gloriona  itate  of 
the  world.  It  is  poe^ble  that,  with  the  docbine  ooDceming  the  i>pf»- 
Btion  between  the  idea  and  its  mauifestfttioii ;  wi&  the  reoogoitioa  ik 
a  defect,'  inherent  in  ereiything  that  appears  in  the  world  of  aenM ; 
with  the  eznted  aajnTatioQ  after  a  godMke  life,  r^sed  above  all  Bensnal 
alloy,  might  be  aroused  the  senee  of  a  need  of  redemption,—  the  idea  c^ 
it,  and  &iUi  in  ite  actual  realiEation.  Thos  many  of  the  peculiar  ideaa 
belon^^  to  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  <£  relinon,  ae  for  inataocef 
the  idea  of  a  mediating  divine  Word,  throng  whom  the  world  is  con^ 
nected  with  Q«d ;  of  He  high-priestly  office  in  relation  to  the  thenom* 
tool  worid ;  of  the  first  heavenly  man ;  of  a  godlike  life,*  might,  by 
oondactang  to  Christianity,  become  converted  from  a  mere  ideal 
element  into  a  real  one.  ChrietiBm^  might  present  itself  to  men  of 
this  Alesandiian  school,  as  a  Gnoaie,  iriiich  now  for  tiie  first  tima 
tai^t  a  right  understanding  of  the  simt  of  the  Old  Testameat.  Tha 
epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  contauis  ezsmpleB  <^  sach  points  <^ 
tranution,  through  which  men  of  Alezaadiian  culture  mi^t  be  led 
over  to  Ghristiaiuty. 

But  it  is  poeable,  too,  that  the  v^gtieoitUimalitt  element  m  the 
system  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  which,  in  its  self-eufficienoy,  would  not 
admit  the  want  of  any  new  revelations,  as  well  as  tiie  Jewish,  which 
held  &at  to  &e  traditdcnal  reli^oua  forms  as  of  eternal  vaUdil^,  might 
oppose  itself  to  Christianity.  And  both  these  tendeiuues  c^nbining 
together,  might  lead  to  peculiar  corruptims  of  it ;  on  the  one  side,  by 
iatrodocing  an  idealiitic  element,  resolving  everything  else  into  itself 
and  the  distinction  between  esoteric  and  exoteric  religious  doctrine ;  en 
tiie  other,  by  making  of  it  merely  a  spintualized  Judaism.  We  shaQ 
come  across  these  infiuences  agiun  in  the  history  of  sects. 

Individual  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian  theology  found  their  my  also 
into  those  redone  where  the  writinp  and  studies  of  &ese  men  had  not 
been  introduced.  They  were  connected  with  a  doctrine  oottceniing 
spirits,  formed  out  of  Jewish  Oriental  elements.  There  was  a  kmging 
to  lift  the  veil  wluch  covers  the  world  of  s^mts,  to  have  felloirahip 
irith  it.  Men  buaed  themselves  with  legeiuu  and  fietaons  reepeotibg 
i^paritions  of  the  hi^est  intelligences  onder  the  envelope  of  a  human 
body.'    It  was  such  a  vague  foreboding  tendency  of  mind,  unpatient 

"IT  God  wlHtd  to  Jndm  Ae  Inmns    nf  £l4«w4f  (a^. 
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<tf  Ote  IbutB  of  liw  eartUr  Qxirinoc,  and  asfMn^;  «fUr  MDula^^ 
from  the  oDseea  vorid,  uiat  pnceded  and  uoompaiiied  the  higlust 

Among  the  renuriEsble  ecnucndeneee  wluoh  prepared  the  my  for  th« 
appeanoee  of  Gfarisfiaiat^,  sHist  be  reckoned  the  dispeiBion  of  the 
Jew8  atsong  Gredu  and  Bomaag.  I^iose.  of  them  who  were  Phan 
isaieallj  dispoaed,  took  great  puns  to  make  proselytes.  Tba  warering 
anlhori^  of  the  old  national  rdig^ona,  the  uuBtiaGea  reH^ns  neceentiel 
of  80  many,  nme  in  to  aid  them.  Bererence  fbr  that  powerful  b^n 
the  God  <a  the  Jewish  people ;  for  the  lutbien  Baootitiea  of  the  magnjS< 
eeni  temjde  of  Jeragalem,  had  long  since  foond  its  yny  aaKng  pagans. 
Jewish,  ma^cians  <^Ooete)  Tentured  on  raanT  deoeptiTo  tiic^,  in  -the 
audojinant  of  whioh  they  were  extremely  ekilfnl,  to  produce  snrpriao 
ana  bewilderoient.  Hence  the  incliniktion  to  Jndmraa,  porticidutr  in 
•ereral  of  the  Ui^  caiutal  towns,  had  become  bo  mdely  extended, 
that,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  Roman  authon,  in  the  time  of  thefitst 
emperors,  often  make  it  a  subject  of  oomi^mnt;  and  Seiteoa,ia  his 
tnet  concerning  mpravtitdoai  could-  say  of  the  Jews,  "  the  oonqaeted 
hare  ^tob  laws  to  the  oonqiwrors."^.  The  Jewish  proselytfrmakBra, 
Uind  teachers  of  the  bUad,  haviag  no  oonseptioii  of  the  essential 
»tcr  of'  the  reiigion  tfaemselreB,  «oiild  imurt  none  to  others, 
tating  a  dead  ^ortioH&irwfM  mccoth^sm  m  the  place  of  pol;^ 
1,  they  led  Uioee  who  chose  them  «s  nadcfl,  a&ea  merely  to 
ezobai^  mie  sapemtition  for  another ;  and  so  nitnished  them  with  new 
meane  for  hnslraig  the  acenaations  of  their  etnadenCe ;  —  whence  oar 
Sanoni's  rebuke,  ifireotsd  against  this  class  of  men,  that  they  made 
tiuir  piraselytea  tw»f(rid  more  this  chiklrea  of  b^  thui-  themsclTOS. 
Bat  Mre,  howerer^  We  mut  distingoidt  with  -pvitiaa,  the  two  elasses 
of  {noBelvtes :  the  poaelTtes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  j/neo- 
lytes  of  justice,  who  took  upon  them  ciromncjeion  and  Ae  whole  eer9> 
momal  law ;  siul  the  proselytes  in  the  wider  sense,  the  jffoselytes  of  the 
gide,  lAo  simiJy  fdedged  themaelTes  to  the  renondaticn  of  iddatzy, 
to  the  won^p^  Chid,  to  abstain fimn  the  pagan'  exoGsses^  and  frtm 
everything  that  seemed  to  stand  connected  wnh  ididatry.'  The  ibrmer 
class  luoslly  becan^slsTeB  to  all  Jewish  superstition  and  bnaticism, 
and  ^owed  themB^res  to  be  led  bHndfold'oy  their  Jewish  teachen. 
The  more  difficult  thev  had  found  it  to  bow  themselves  to  a  yoke  which 
must  have  "prnvedHraoudensome  to  the  aatiooal  habits  of  a  Qreek  or 
a  Bomao,  Um  obaemnce  of  the  Jewi^  oeremomal  Isw,  the  less  could 
they  be  made  conscious  tiiat  all  this-shnild  .have  been  to  no  purpose, 
that  tiiey  en^yed  thereby  no  advantage  ovor  othen,  that  they  gbonlci 
renounce  this  imaged  ri^teoosnees.'  Henoe  smm  proselytes  were 
often  the  fiercest  perseoutors  of  Christianity,  and  sofiered  themselves 
to  become  tools  of  the  Jews,  in  extnting  the  pagans  against  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is  to  this  class,  the  language  of  Justin  Mutyr  to  the  Jews 
shotdd  be  apj^d.'    "  The  proselytes  do  not  nmply  not  believe,  but 
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&eT  blM^beme  die  name  of  Christ  two-fold  more  tlian  yooigelyes,  — 
and  the?  would  moider  and  t<ffbire  us,  vtio  do  believe  on  him ;  for 
tiiey  stnve  in  every  respect  to  become  like  you."  Those  proeelytes 
of  the  gate,  on  the  other  hand,  had  adopted  from  Uie  Jewish  system 
the  principles  of  theiam,  without  becoming  wholly  Jews.  They  had 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  tbe  sacred  writingB  of  the  Jews,  and  had 
heard  of  the  great  Teacher  and  King  who  was  to  come, — the  Mesnah. 
Li  what  they  had  read  in  that  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  to  a  reader  not  a  Jew  was  often  wholly  nnintelUgible,  or  in  what 
they  had  heard  from  Jewish  teachers,  there  was  much  t^t  still  remained 
dark  to  them,  —  they  were  in  the  condition  of  inquirers.  By  moans 
of  the  ideas  ^ey  had  acquired  from  the  Jews,  concerning  the  unity  of 
Oodf  tiie  divine  government  of  the  world,  the  divine  judgment,  con- 
cerning the  Mes^ah,  they  were  better  prepared  for  the  gospel  than 
other  pagans; — and  because  they  believed  themselves  already  to  Jutee 
lees ;  because  they  had,  as  yet,  no  perfected  system  of  relijpon,  and 
were  eager  for  new  instruction  in  divine  things ;  because  they  had  no 
'       ■ '    ' ,,  the  £ 


sympathy  with  Jewish  prejudices ;  for  all  these  reasons,  the  gospel 
could  find  its  way  more  easily  to  them  thfm  to  the  native  Jews.  From 
the  be^nning,  th^  attention  must  have  been  drawn  to  a  doctrine  which 
engaged,  without  making  tiiem  Jews,  to  secure  for  them  a  full  partici- 
pation in  the  fiilfihnent  of  all  those  promises  of  which  the  Jews  had. 
told  them.  Hence  it  was  to  these  proselytes  of  the  gt^,  (the  ifo^oiiiiBva* 
**»  ffeir,  Kias^tit,  of  the  Kew  Testament,)  that  the  preaching  rf  the 
gospel  was  usually  directed,  accor^ng  to  the  Acts  of  the  Xpoetlea. 
after  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  blinded  Jews ;  and  here  the  seed  (n 
the  divine  word  found  not  unfreqnendy  a  receptive  soil,  in  souls  anxious 
for  salvation.  There  were  those  also,  without  doubt,  among  the  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate,  who,  falling  short  of  the  bue  earnestness  in  seeking 
utor  religious  tradi,  were  only  wishing,  in  every  case,  to  have  a  con- 
Tenient  way  which  would  lead  to  heaven  without  the  itecessity  <^  self^ 
denial,  and  who,  undecided  between  Judaism  and  paganism,  in  order, 
at  all  events,  to  go  safe,  sometimes  invoked  Jehovah  in  the  synagogue, 
and  sometimes  the  gods  in  the  temples.' 

TrjI^.f  350,]  01  ii  rp(x4XvTtii  ob  /lAvm  giiven  a  {nctniJBf  Uiia  clu*  of  men,  tit* 
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BELAHOH  0?  THB  OHBISTLUI  CEUSCH  TO  TBE  WOBBUmXS  WOMS.. 

L  Fbohuloatiob  op  ObruiuMitt. 

1.  Prmmd^tiunof  CMtUamtygentnS^;  JERndrtuuettotitSpriiid! 
OauMta  and  Jfiuraf  0/  itt  Pr^grtit. 

I7  wo  oontempbte  Um  enential  chacMter  nf  Ghristunity  in  its  Tela> 
tioQ  to  the  reti^oos  ntete  of  the  wotld  u  it  hu  jast  beeti  described^ 
m-shkU  ba  at  no  Iobb  to  tee  wh*t  it  vu  QaA  teaSoi  on  the  one  hand 
to  farther,  md  on  the  o&er  to  retard  the  progreH  of  the  christian 
finUi.  'Oar  Savionr  refwred  to  the  ngni  of  ti^e  tunes  as  vitneonig 
of  him,  ~-  and,  in  like  manner,  ilus  coatempUtion  «31  ^soloee  to  ns, 
in  the  marements  of  the  intelleetaal  worid  then  gmng  on,  the  agns 
which  herakled  d>e  nav  and  great  epodi  in  the  faisbny  of  the  vwld  ; 
and  it  via  be  dear  to  na  that,  SB  haa  been  intimated  in  the  introduction, 
tiie  ame  tendendefl,  iducb,  singly  and  hj  themselres,  presented  Hia 
atootest  eppoaition  to  Ohiistismly,  and  nust  eftotoiJl;  debarred  its 
ratrance,  mwsb,-  when  oonlnned  together,  only  aerre  to-  hasten  its 
trimnj^.  It  waa  a  fikct  grounded  in  the  rdalion  ttf  Cbriitiaaity  to  tlw 
pmnt '  «f  -  attuoment  iHaoh  the  ganenl  Kfe  of  bomamtrf  haid  tbea 
zeaohed,  that  the  obataolea  eppoamg  (ttemselTee  to  the  power  -wiaA 
was  destined  to  the  aoreni^y  of  Ae  world,  were  omrertcd  into 
nMawfbrits  adTancenest:  Wen»st  therefore  eimlicBq>late  both  in 
thnrconaMtioDWitiiea^  oUier. 

Whct^in&e'fintplacejpartieidarlj  served  to  make  posnUe  and  ia 
ftcilitate  tibe  intavdactioQ  ca  soeb  a  reli^os  -ewrjtriiere,  waa  itc  own 
peenliar  character,  as  om  laiaed' above  Bveiykind  of  ootwardj  aenwHa' 
form,  and  hence  oapable  of  enteing  into  aD  tin  ezi^ing  fiwma.rctf' 
boman  KKnetyj  ance-  it  vaa  not  its  aim  to  foaod  a  Im^cuBof  ttil 
werid.  How"  Ohriatianity  eoobl  adi^  itself  to  aU  earthly  relatiraui- 
aod,  wUe  it  allowed  men  ttdl  to  Teokain  in  them,  yet  by  m  vmr  stsrik 
which  it  gaver' them,  die  dime  l^whiiA  it  Inadwd  into  them,Iunr 
it  was  emUded  to  raise  men  above  these  relations,  is  distinctly  set  before 
oeby  aCbrialiaB,  livii^intbe  eaily  part  of  the  seoond'eeBtQi7,irho 
thos  describes  his  coatenporaries :  *  "  The  Chrisiians  are  not  sepunted 
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from  oAer  tnen  by  eartUv  abode,  by  laogaa^,  or  by  costoms.  They 
'■.  dwell  nowhere  in  citieB  by  themeelrea ;  they  do  not  use  a  difieront 
lamgaage,  or  afiect  &  singular  mode  of  life.  They  dwell  in  the  cities 
'  of  die  Greeks,  and  of  <£e  Sarbarians,  eacb  as  his  lot  has  been  cast; 
I  and  while  they  conform  to  the  nsagea  of  the  coantry,  in  reelect  to 
I  dress,  food,  and  other  thinffa  pertaining  to  the  ontward  hfe,  they  yet 
show  a  peculiarity  of  cosdact  wonderfid  and  striking  to  ^.  Thoy 
I  obey  the  existing  taws,  and  conquer  the  laws  by  their  own  liring." 
Snt  this  same  loflier  s}nrit,  which  could  merge  itself  in  all  the  fonns 
it  fonnd  at  hand,  must  yet,  while  it  coalesced  with  all  the  jmrelv  humane 
come  into  conflict  with  all  the  ungodly  natore  of  mankind,  with  what 
ever  issued  &om  it  and  was  connected  witii  it.  It  announced  itself  as 
a  power  aiming  at  the  renovation  qf  the  world;  and  the  worid  sought 
to  nutintAJn  itself  in  its  old  ungodly  character.  While  Christ  came  not 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  so  too  he  came  not  to  bring  peace  upon  the 
earth,  but  the  sword.  Hence  the  necessary  colliedon  with  prevailing 
modes  of  thinking  and  manners.  Christianity  could  find  entrance  every- 
where, precisely  because  it  was  the  religion  of  God's  sovereignty  in  the 
heart,  and  excluded  from  itself  every  poiitical  element;  but  to  the 
fundamental  position  of  the  old  worid,  which  ChristiBnity  was  to  ovei^ 
throw,  belonged  reli^on  as  an  institution  of  the  State.  The  pagan 
religion,  as  such,  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  entire  civU  and 
wxusl  life,  that  whatever  attacked  the  one,  must  soon  be  brou|^t  into 
conflict  also  with  the  other.  This  conflict  might,  in  many  oases  at  least, 
have  been  avoided,  if  the  early  Church,  like  that  of  later  times,  had 
been  inclined  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  worid,  more  than  the  holi- 
ness of  Ohristiani^  allowed,  and  to  secularize  itself,  in  order  to  gun 
the  world  as  a  mass.  But  with  the  primitive  ChristianB  this  was  not 
the  case ;  they  were  mnch  more  mclined  to  a  stem  repulsion  of  every- 
thing that  pertiuned  to  paganism,  even  of  that  which  had  but  a  seem- 
'  ing  connection  with  it,  uum  to  any  sort  tX  lax  accommodation ;  and 
assuredly  it  was  at  &Ai  period  &r  more  wholesome,  and  better  ad^ted 
to  preserve  the  parity  rk  Christian  doctrine  and  of  the  Christian  life, 
to  go  to  an  extreme  in  the  fint  of  these  ways  than  in  the  last. 

And  the  reli^on  which  thus  opposed  itself  to  these  deep-rooted 
customs  and  modes  of  thinking,  wtuch  threatened  to  shake  to  the 
foundation  what  had  been  estabhshed  by  ages  of  duration,  came  from 
a  people  despised  for  the  most  part  in  the  cultivated  world,  and  at  first 
found  readiest  admission  among  the  lower  classes  of  society; — a  cii^ 
cnmstance  which  sofliced  of  itself  to  make  the  learned  aristocracy  of 
Bome  and  Greece  look  down  on  such  a  religion  with  contempt.  How 
should  Uiey  hope  to  find  more  in  the  shops  of  mechanics,  than  in  the 
kAooIb  of  the  philosophers !  Celsus,  the  first  writer  against  ChristiaD- 
ity,  jwn  at  the  fiict,^  Aat  leooUoorkera,  cobbUrt,  U^^er-dreitert,  tht 

1  In  Oifnn,  e.  Coll.  1.  m.  f.  SS :  'OpOiitv  otiHv  fityyta^at,  nt^iOvTat,  hrttliai  A 
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mott  SHterate  and  mdgar  cf  moRkxnd,  vert  tealoui  pnacheri  of  the 
gotpel,  and  <uldrtned  tkemtdvet,  partieuiarli/  in  tJie  oaUet,  to  in»m«n 
arut  diildren."  Of  a  fiuA  which,  adapted  to  all  stages  of  culture, 
presaj^xwed  a  Uke  vant  in  all,  the  men  of  this  stamp  had  not  the 
remotest  conception.  [Dieir  staodins  objection  agunst  die  Christians 
vaa,  that  they  preached  only  a  blind  ffuth ;  ^  they  should  prove  what 
itey  advanced  on  philoeopluc  grennda.  And  as  Chriatiaiuty  had  agunst 
it,  on  the  one  hutd,  the  pride  of  culture,  and  was  placea  in  the  same 
^  class  with  all  kinds  (^  superstition ;  so,  on  the  oiher,  it  found  in  super- 
stition itself,  and  in  fiuiaticism,  ita  fiercest  enemies.  It  had  to  contend 
no  less  with  the  rudeness  tiiaa  with  the  cultivation  of  the  world. 

Without  question  it  is  true,  the  old  popular  reli^ons  had  been  shaken 
by  the  attacks  of  unbelief,  and  robbed  of  their  aathority ;  but  we  have 
seen  also,  how  men  had  resorted  back  with  renewed  fanaticism  to  the 
old  religion ;  and  hence  the  bloody  struggle  in  its  defence.  The  dread- 
ful rage  of  the  populace  agunst  the  Chnstjaos  is  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  tone  of  regions  feeling  which  existed  at  that  time  among  them ; 
—  ttte  superstition  called  forth  by  the  assaults  of  unbelief  held  stronger 
doDunion  perhaps  than  ever  over  the  people,  and  a  part  of  the  educated 
class.  To  the  multitudes,  who  at  this  period  moved  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  superstition,  Plutarch  thought  he  might  apply  the  hmguage  of 
flerachtus  in  describing  the  world  of  dreams :  "  they  found  themselves, 
wlule  awake  in  broad  daylight,  each  in  Ai«  own  viwld" • —  a  world  that 
excluded  every  ray  of  reason  and  truth.  These  meu,  who  would  see 
their  gods  wiu  the  bodily  eye,  and  were  used  to  cany  them  about 
engraved  on  their  rin^,  or  in  miniature  ]Hctures  which  served  as  amu- 
lets, so  that  they  mi^t  kiss  and  worslup  them  at  pleasure ;  how  often 
did  they  throw  out  to  Christians  the  challenge,  "  eAtw  lu  your  God!"* 
And  to  such  men  came  a  sjuritual  reli^on,  bringing  with  it  no  worship 
of  sensible  objects,  no  sacrifioes,  temfJc,  images,  nor  sltaiB :  —  bald 
uid  naked,  as  the  pagans  reproachfully  refresented  it. 

There  was,  indeed,  generally  diflfused,  at  this  time,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  a  spirit  of  inqoiir,  and  of  lon^g  after  some  new  commum- 
cation  &om  heaven.  In  spite  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  men  clung 
to  the  old  superstition,  thera  existed  a  susceptibility,  in  various  ways, 
for  new  religjoua  impresMOOB.  But  this  lon^g,  which,  having  no 
distinct  consciousncES  of  its  object,  was  directed  by  blind  feeling,  easily 
exposed  men  also  to  deception,  and  opened  the  way  for  eveiy  spedes 
of  fauati<usm. 

Quito  at  the  be^nning  of  ^9  second  centar^,  Celsoa  supposed  he 
could  account  for  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  from  tiie  credulity 
of  the  age ;  and  referred  to  the  multitude  of  ma^oians  that  were 
trying  to  deceive  men  by  a  pretended  exlubition  of  supernatural  powers,, 
and  idio  with  many  found  ready  belief,  creatiiig  a  great  sensation  for 
tiie  moment,  which  however  soon  subnded.  Yet  tiiere  was  a  mat 
difierence,  as  Origen  justiy  replied  to  CelsoB,  between  their  laam  of 
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nrocMdmg  mi  thftt  of  the  pieaohets  of  tfae  gnepri.  IDtose  mapoiaiii 
flattered  men's  unfiil  uiolisfttitHifl,  they  fell  in  mut  th«r  preTioiis  modeA 
td  thinking,  and  required  the  resan^iUioa  of  nolJuDg.  Ob  the  other 
lumd,  vhoflTer  in  the  {oimitiTe  times  would  be  &  ChristiaB,  must  break 
loose  frwa  many  (^  hi«  hitherto  &Torite  inclinatioDa,  uid  bo:  ready  to 
eiTe  up  everyuung  for  hia  futh.  TeitoUiaii  gaye,^  that  more  wer* 
Setenred  from  emnwnng  Ouistiaaihr  by  omriUingiieBft  to  forfeit  tlieir 
jdflasnres,  than  by  the  f^&r  of  hasardmg  tbor  life.  AjoA  the  exdtement 
of  mind  occasioned  by  each  vandering  &nalio8  and  au^dans,  dis^h 
peared  as  suddenly  an  it  waa  awakened.  That  it  was  qmte  odienriio 
with  the  power  working  in  Christianity,  appeared  evident  &om  the 
permanence  <^  ita  effeote,  in  their  erer  widemng  circle,  —  a  testimony 
which  Origen  could  cite  £rom  history  against  Gelstis. 

But  the  influence  of  such  people,  of  which  tlie  owonents  of  Chris* 
tiatuty  themselves  bear  witness,  presented  a  new  ofafltacle  to  its  progreas. 
It  must  force  its  way  through  the  ring  of  delumons,  within  which  these 
people  had  succeeded  in  charm-bin^g  the  minds  of  men,  bef(m  it 
could  reach  Qiw  consciences  and  bearta.  The  examples  of  > 
Simon  Mi^us,  an  Elymaa,  an  Alexander  of  Abonot«chos,  show  in  vdiai 
way  this  class  of  people  opposed  the  progress  of  the  gospeL  It  needed 
Btrddng  facta,  addressed  to  the  outward  sense,  to  brmg  men  entangled 
ID  such  deceptive  arts,  out  of  thw  bewilderment  to  the  sober  ezeraae 
of  reason,  and  render  them  receptive  of  hi^er  sjaritoal  imin«so(H)B. 
To  this  end  served  those  supematoral  efiects,  which  proceeded  from 
I  t^e  new  creative  power  of  Christiaiiity,  and  which  were  desdoed  to 
I  accompany  it,  untu  it  had  entered  completely  into  the  natonl  process 
of  buioan  development.  The  Apostle  Faol  appeals  to  sndi  efiects, 
witnesringef  the  power  of  the  Divine  8i»rit  whick  inspired  his  pieadv- 
ing,  as  weU-known  and  nnd^iable  facts,  in  ejasUea  addressed  to  the 
cborchea  wMdi  had  beheld  them;  and  the  narratives  in  the  Acts 
illiiBtrate,  with  peiticular  examples,  the  power  of  those  efiects,  ia  first 
arreslang  the  attention,  and  in  dispelUng  those  deluuve  influracco.  The 
tranfflticHi  from  that  first  period  in  the  process  of  the  development  of 
tJie  i^ureb,  in  which  the  supernatural,  immediate  and  creative  pown 
predonunated,  to  the  seoond,  in  which  the  same  divine  priQci{Je  di^ 
played  its  activity  in  the  form  of  natural  connection,  was  not  a  sudden 
event,  but  took  place  by  a  series  of  gradual  and  insemble  changes. 
We  are  not  warrai^d,  nor  aro  we  in  a  condition,  to  draw  so  sh^^T 
the  line  of  demarkataon  between  what  is  supernatural  and  what  is 
natural  in  the  efieota  fveceecling  from  the  power  of  Christdamty,  when 
it  has  once  taken  poesesrion  of  noman  nature. 

^0  cbureh  tefrobera,  until  after  the  middle  <tf  the  third  centnty, 
appeal  in  language  that  diows  the  oonscionsness  of  troth,  and  oft^ 
beiine  tiie  pi^tms  themselrea,  to  such  extrwodinary  phcniomena,  as 
OtrndBciaetothespreadof  the  ^th;  and  however  we  may  be  disposed  to 
distiffgtffh  the  Acts  at  bottom  &om  the  pcujit  of  new  in  which  the; 
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are  co&temj^ted  by  tbe  oamtor,  we  must  slin  &diiiit  the  &cta  them- 
selrea,  and  their  effecte  on  Hie  nunds  of  mea.  It  renuuoa,  therefore, 
nndeniftble,  thftt  ereo  Babeequeut  to  the  ApoBtoHc  times,  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  was  adTBitced  by  sacb  means.  Let  ns  present  some  of  these 
eases  in  their  llTing  connection  with  the  character  and  sjurit  of  those 
Hmes.  The  Ghriman  meets  with  some  unhappy  man,  plunged  in 
heatiienish  sapentition,  and  diseased  in  body  and  soul,  who  had  hoped 
in  vain  to  get  relief  in  the  temple  of  EBColapna, — the  resort  of  mul- 
titndes  at  that  time,  who  sought  a  cure  for  their  diseases  in  dreams 
sent  firom  the  god  of  medidne.  He  had  tried  also  to  no  purpoee  the 
Tarious  incantations  and  amulets  of  pagan  priests  and  magicians.  The 
Christian  admonishes  lum  not  to  look  {or  help  fiom  impotent  dumb  idols, 
or  &om  demoiuacal  powers,  but  to  betake  himself  to  mat  Almighty  Qod 
1^  only  can  help.  He  hears  the  praycis  of  such  as  invoke  ais  aid 
in  the  name  of  Hun  by  whom  He  has  redeemed  the  world  from  sm. 
The  Christian  employs  no  magic  formulas,  no  amulets;  but  Eomply 
calling  upon  God  uirough  Christ,  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  sick  man  s 
head,  in  believing  confidence  in  his  Saviour.  The  sick  man  is  healed ; 
and  the  cure  of  Sie  body  leads  to  diat  of  the  soul.  There  were,  —  pai> 
tienlariy  at  t^  period  of  the  rending  asunder  and  breaking  up  of  the 
old  wond  on  Its  way  to  dissolution, — multitudes  of  persons,  laboring 
nnder  bodily  and  mental  i^seases,  who,  as  we  have  uready  observed, 
beheved  themselves  under  the  donunion  and  peraecutioii  of  some  de- 
m«uacal  power.  The  whole  might  of  the  ungodly,  the  destroying 
uinciple  must  be  roused  to  action,  idien  the  beahng  power  of  the 
dinne  was  to  enter  into  hnmani^.  The  revelation  of  heavenly  peace, 
bringing  back  all  to  harmony,  must  be  preceded  by  the  deepfelt  inward 
disonion,  which  betrayed  itself  in  such  cases.  There  was  no  want, 
ather  among  Pagans  or  Jews,  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  able,  by 
nrious  methods,  —  perfunung  with  incense,  embrocations,  medicinal 
heriw,  amulets,  adiuratioiui  expressed  in  strange  enigmatical  formulas, 
-^to  expel  those  demoniacal  powers.  In  every  case,  if  they  produced 
any  effect,  it  was  only  to  drive  out  one  devil  by  means  of  another,  and 
hence  the  true  dominion  of  the  demoniacal  power  must,  by  their  means, 
have  been  much  rather  confirmed  than  weakened.  The  words  which 
oar  Saviour  himself  spoke,  in  reference  to  such  transactions,  found 
here  their  appropriate  apphcation.  "  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  agunst 
me."  But  how  much  belief,  at  that  tame,  these  pretended  exorcista 
could  inspire,  is  shown  by  the  pntyer  of  thanks  wMch  the  Emperor 
Marcos  Aurelius  offers  to  die  go^,  because  be  had  learned  from  a 
wise  instructor,  to  trust  in  none  of  the  tales  about  the  incantations  and 
exorcisms  of  ma^cians  and  wonder-workers.^ 

It  BO  happens  now  that  one  who  has  vunly  sought  rehef  from  such 
impostors,  falls  in  with  a  devout  Christian.  The  latter  recogmzes  here 
the  power  of  darkness,  and  thinks  of  looking  for  no  other  cause  of  the 
diaeue.    But  he  is  confident  of  tiiis,  that  his  Saviour  has  overeome 

1 1.   S.    TS    itciOT^iitd*   rolf  {m4    tUv     npl   iat/iivuv  airvTRyiirff  (at  T^  T«I«1>> 
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tiutt  power,  and  tliat  in  whatsoerer  shape  it  may  mamfeet  itself,  it  moft 
yield  to  him.  In  thia  confidence,  he  prajB,  and  iritiieBses  of  lum,  who 
by  ids  suffering  triiimphod  over  the  gato  of  HeH ;  and  lus  prayer, 
drawing  down  Uie  powers  of  Hearen,  works  deeply  upon  the  detracted 
nature  of  the  alck  jnan.  Peace  succeeds  to  the  conflicts  that  bad  , 
raged  within ;  and  led  to  the  fiuth  by  this  experience  of  a  change  in 
his  own  personal  condition,  he  is  now  nrst  delivered,  in  the  foU  sense, 
from  the  domimoD  of  evil,  —  thoroughly  and  permaQeiitly  healed  by 
the  enlightening  and  sanctifying  power  of  the  txuth ;  so  that  the  evu 
apiiit,  returning  back  to  the  house,  finds  it  no  longer  swept  and  gar- 
nished for  lus  reception. 

Of  such  effects,  Justin  Martyr  witnesses,  when,  addresung  himself 
to  the  paeans,^  he  says :  "  That  the  kingdom  of  evil  spirits  has  been 
destroyed  by  Jesus,  you  may,  even  at  the  present  Imie,  convince  your- 
selves by  what  parses  before  your  own  eyes ;  for  many  of  our  people, 
of  us  Christians,  have  healed  and  still  continue  to  heal,  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  in  your  city  (Rome),  numbers  possessed  of  evil 
spirits,  such  as  could  not  be  healed  by  other  exorcists,  umply  by  adjur- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified  under  PontiuB 
Piiate."  We  learn  from  Ireoseus,  that  the  cure  of  such  disorders  not 
unfrequently  prepared  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  men  to  Christiao- 
ity ;  for  he  says,  that  often  they  who  had  been  delivered  from  evil 
spirits  attfuned  to  the  faith,  and  united  wiUi  the  Church.'  The  inward 
confiicts  of  a  soul  that  conld  find  no  longer  the  satisiaction  of  ita 
religious  wants  in  what  the  old  world  had  to  offer,  may  have  frequently 
been  the  occa^on  of  such  forms  of  disease  ;  and  by  the  Christiaa  ia- 
fluenco,  the  disorder  was  overcoiue  in  its  cause,  and  not  in  it«  symptoma 
merely.  As  a  particular  ^ft,  quite  distinct  Scom  the  healing  of  those 
demoniacal  dismes,  Irenaeus  mentions  other  modes  of  restoring  the 
sick,  by  the  laying  on  of  tiie  hands  of  Christians,^ — raising  of  the 
dead,  (i.  e.  such  as  seemed  to  be  dead)  who  afterwards  remiuned  living 
in  the  church  for  many  years.*  He  appeals  to  the  variety  of  gifts 
which  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  had  received  from  him,  and  wUdk 
they  eindloyed,  each  after  his  own  measure,  fi]r  the  benefit  of  other 
men.  What  was  thus  wrought  by  the  Chnstians,  umply  from  love, 
and  without  any  expectation  of  temporal  reward,  throu^  prayer  to 
God  and  invocation  of  the  name  of  Christ,  he  contrasts  with  the  jug- 
gling tricks  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Origen  recognizes 
in  de  miraculous  powers  still  existing  in  his  time,  though  already 
sensibly  diminished,  a  proof  of  what. served  in  the  first  tunes  of  the 
appearance  of  Christianity  particnlarly  to  advance  its  progress.'  Za 
his  defence  of  Christianity  against  Celsus,  he  cites  examples  from  his 
own  experience,  where  he  had  been  hixnself  an  e^^aitneta  of  the  faei, 

1  In  bis  lirat  Apologj,  p.  45.  *  Kal  vcKpei  ^yfpSiiear  tai  raplfatvti» 

*  'Bore  mJMuur  not  riartiiiv  abnif    air  4/iI*  UmoTr  frMiv. 
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how,  li;  inrocfttioB  of  Qie  name  of  God  and  of  Jesus,  in  connection  with 
die  preaching  of  hifl  historj,  muir  were  healed  of  grievous  disoases 
and  states  <n  insamty,  which  had  withstood  all  other  means  of  the 
healing  art^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  attested  by  Tertullian  and  Origen, 
that  so  many  were  condncted  to  Gbriatiamty  by  extraordinary  psycho- 
logical phenomena.  Tertcdlian  relates,  that  the  greater  part  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  by  means  of  visions.'  Now  althou^ 
this  church  &ther  waa  inclined  to  exaggeration  genenUly,  and  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  such  appearances  in  particular ;  yet  what  he  says 
here  ii  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Ongen.  The  latter  asserts  that 
"  Many  have  come  to  GhristianitT,  as  it  were  against  their  will,  their 
affections  being  suddenly  changed,  by  a  certam  Spirit,  from  the  hatred 
of  the  gospel  to  such  love  of  it  as  makes  them  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  it,  —  and  this  throng  the  medium  of  visions  which  occurred 
to  them  when  awake  or  in  dreams."  '  He  calls  God  to  witness,  that  it 
was  most  remote  from  his  inclination  to  attempt  adding  anything  to  the 
glory  of  Christianity  by  fiUse  statements ;— although  he  could  relate 
many  things  seemingly  incredible,  which  he  had  himself  witneiaed. 
Such  testimonies  are  full  of  instmction,  since  they  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  conversions,  at  this  period,  were  often  brought 
about.  We  shall,  indeed,  have  to  trace  ^ese  phenomena,  not  so  much 
to  a  ^vine  nuraculous  agency,  operating  from  without,  as  to  the  power 
with  which  Christianity  moved  the  spiritual  life  of  the  period.  From 
the  manner  in  wluch  the  divine  principle  (^  life  in  Christianity,  —  the 
new  force  that  had  come  in  among  mankind,  —  and  the  principle  of 
paganism  came  into  collision  with  each  other,  extraordinary  phenomena 
in  the  world  of  consciousness  could  not  ful  to  result,  through  which  the 
crisis  in  the  reh^ous  life  of  individuals  must  pass,  ere  it  urrived  at  ita 
end. 

Yet  as  each  particular  miracle,  wrondit  by  Christ,  was  but  a  single 
flash  from  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  him,  and  was  to 
operate  nmply  to  this  end,  that  the  imme(Uate  self-manifestation  of  this 
fnUnesa  nugnt  be  brought  nearer  before  the  nunds  of  men ;  so  too  are 
all  socceedmg  miracles  but  single  flashes,  issuing  forth  from  the  imme- 
^te  divine  power  of  the  gospel,  and  contributing  to  introduce  the 
revelation  of  tMs  itself  into  the  reti^oos  consciousness .  Without  this 
itself,  and  its  relation  to  man's  nature,  and  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  man's  nature  in  this  particular  period,  all  else  would  have  been  to 
DO  purpose  ;  and  that  which  the  divine  power  in  the  gospel  wrought 
famnediately  by  itself  m  man's  nature,  still  allied  to  God  thou^  es- 
tranged from  ltd  ori^al  source,  continued  ever  to  be  the  mun  tlun^, 
the  end  for  which  all  else  was  but  subsidiary  and  preparatory.  It  is 
this  which  the  Apostle  Paul  places  above  all  other  kinds  of  evidence, 

I  ToirroK  yif  u!  i/u!t  lupojca/m'  wtiX-        '  ITaUoI  iairiptl  ixovrc^  wpoarXriX69aai 
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aboTA  aH  partietdar  minclss,  and  describes  aa  tike  demonstrotioa  of 
ttte  Spirit  and  of  power.^  And  as  this  divine  power  showed  its  efficacy 
on  tiie  inner  life  of  tibe  man,  ao  it  mauifeBted  itself,  villi  an  attractive 
force,  in  the  outward  appearance  and  actions  of  tiiat  life ;  and  it  was 
this,  which,  more  tbui  everything  beside,  wrought  to  the  conver»on  of 
tiie  heathen. 

To  this  experience  Justin  Mar^  makes  his  appeal,'  where,  after 
loting  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Ifst  your  lieht  ao  shine  before  tneo, 
that  thej  may  see  toot  good  works,  and  glonfy  your  Father  which  is 
in  He&ven,"  ne  ados :  "  Our  Lord  would  not  have  us  recompense  evil 
for  evil,  but  requires  that,  by  tJie  power  of  patience  and  meekness,  w« 
should  draw  all  from  the  shame  of  their  evil  passiohs.  And  we  can 
point  out  many  among  us,  who,  bam  overbeanng  and  tyrannical  men, 
have  been  thus  changed  by  a  victorious  power,  when  they  have 
seen  how  their  neighbors  could  bear  all  things,  or  observed  the  un^ 
golar  patience  of  their  defrauded  fellow-travelleiv,  or  come  to  be 
acqiuunted  with  Christians  in  any  of  the  other  relations  of  life."  The 
^tinguished  virtues  of  the  Christians  most  have  shone  forth  the  mora 
brightly,  as  contrasted  with  the  prevailing  vices;  their  severity  of 
morals,  sometimes  even  carried  to  excess,  as  oppoeed  to  the  general 
depravation  of  the  age  ;  their  hearty  fraternal  love,  in  contrast  with 
that  predominant  sel^ness  which  separated  man  from  man,  and  ren- 
dered each  distmstfiil  of  the  other,  insomut^  that  men  could  not 
comprehend  the  nature  of  Christian  fellowship,  nor  snfGcientiy  wonder 
at  ita  fruits.  "See," — was  the  common  remark,r—"  how  they  love  one 
another."  "This  seems  ao  extraordinary  to  them,— says  Tertullian,* — 
because  Uiey  are  used  to  hate  one  another.  See  how,  among  the 
Christians,  one  b  ready  to  die  for  the  others ;  this  seems  so  wonaerfiil 
to  iJtem,  because  thet/  themselves  are  far  more  ready  to  murder  one 
aitother."  Although  a  brotherly  union  of  this  sort  excited  snsfdcion  in 
those  who  were  nsed  to  watch  everything  with  the  jealous  eye  of  police 
espionage,*  and  several  persecutions  of  the  Christians  were  thereby 
occaeicmed;  yet  on  all  minds  not  narrowed  by  such  habita  or  not 
abandoned  to  fanaticism,  a  quite  different  impression  must  have  been 
produced,  and  the  question  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  in  them,  "  What 
IS  it,  which  can  thus  bind  together  the  hearts  of  men,  in  ether  respects 
wholly  strangers  to  one  another?"  Li  a  time  when  nvilization  bad 
degenerated  to  efieminacy,"  in  a  time  of  servile  cowardice,  the  lifift- 
renovating  enthumasm,  the  heroism  of  faitb,  with  which  the  Christians 
despaed  tortures  and  death,  when  the  question  was  whether  they 
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wonld  do  vhat  vas  contrarj  to  conacience, — this  hercnsm  of  the  Christ 
ians  did  indeed  strike  many  ao  fbroibl;  as  an  appearance  foreign  to  the! 
age,  that  they  were  inclined  to  cooaider  a  character  bo  veil  befitting  the  \ 
heroic  days  of  antiquity,  but  not  these  more  refined  and  gentle  times,  a 
matter  of  reproach.i  Bnt  although  the  ordinary  Roman  statesmen, 
thoagh  the  followers  of  a  Bet  worldly  prudence,  though  the  cool  Stoic 
who  reqmred  everywhere  philosopbic  demonstration, — saw  in  the  sprit 
with  which  the  Christians,  in  testimony  of  their  fiuth,  went  to  death, 
nothing  but  blind  enthusiasm  ;  yet  the  confidence  and  the  cheerfubess 
of  these  anfibring,  dying  men,  could  not  tail  to  make  an  impression  oa 
leea  hutlened  or  less  prejui^ced  minds,  whereby  they  would  be  led  to 
iuqmre  more  deeply  into  the  cause,  for  which  men  could  be  ^ns 
impeQed  to  sacrifice  their  all.  Outward  force  could  effect  nothing 
gainst  the  inward  power  of  divine  truth ;  it  could  only  operate  to  ren- 
der the  midit  6f  this  truth  more  gloriously  manifest.  Hence  Tertul- 
liao  concludes  his  "Aplogy"  with  tfiese  words,  addressed  to  thej 
persecutors  of  the  Chnstians:  "All  your  refinements  of  cruelty  can ' 
accomphflh  nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  they  serve  as  a  lure  to  tiiis  sect. 
Our  number  increases,  the  more  yon  destroy  us.  The  blood  of  the 
Christians  is  the  seed  of  a  new  harvest.  Yow  pbSosovhere,  who  exhort 
to  the  endurance  of  pun  and  death,  make  fevrer  disciples  by  their 
words,  than  the  Christians  by  their  deeds.  That  obetdnacy,  for  which 
you  re|«oach  ns,  is  a  preceptor.  For  who  that  beholds  it,  is  not 
unpelled  to  inquire  into  flie  cause  7  And  who,  when  he  has  inquired, 
does  not  embrace  it ;  and  when  he  has  embraced  it,  does  not  hunself 
wish  to  suffer  for  it  ?  ' 

Add  to  tins,  that  Ghristiani^  appeaired  when  the  time  was  noir 
fiilfilled,  that  the  glory  of  the  "  eternal  city  "  must  depart  &om  her : 
for  so  long  as  that  power  still  had  dominion  over  the  nunds  of  men, 
and  swallowed  up  all  other  interests,  small  place  was  left  for  tiiat 
feeling  of  need  which  led  men  to  Christianity.  But  when  all  was  now  ' 
becoming  old  and  withered,  which  had  hitherto  been  an  object  of 
enthusiastic  love  and  had  ^ven  a  certun  buoyancy  to  the  soul, 
Christianity  appeared,  and  called  men  from  the  nnking  old  world  to  a 
new  creation,  destined  for  etermty.  As  Augostin  finely  expresses  it, 
"  Christ  appeared  to  the  men  of  a  decrepit,  dying  world,  tnat,  while  ' 
all  around  them  was  ituiUng,  t^ey  mi^t  throng  nim  rec^ve  a  new 
youthful  life."  And  the  lu^er  life  which  Christianity  imparted, 
required  no  brilliant  outward  relations  for  the  manifestation  of  ita 
dory,  like  what  had  been  wondered  at  as  great  in  the  old  civic  nrtne. 
Into  the  midst  of  circumstances  and  idtnations  the  most  cram[nng  and 
depresrang,  this  divine  Hfe  could  find  its  way,  and  cause  it«  gloiy  to 
shine  forth  in  weak  and  despised  vessels,  and  ruse  mpn  above  all  tikst 
wonld  bow  them  down  to  the  earth,  without  their  overstepping  the  bounds 
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of  &ait  earHilj  order,  in  f^ch  tlie7  conndered  themselres  placed  by  ao 
overruling  providence.  The  slave,  in  tils  earthly  relations,  remained  a 
slave  stin,  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  his  placo  with  far  greater 
fidelity  and  cooscientiousness  than  before  ;  and  yet  he  felt  himself  free 
vritiun,  showed  an  elevation  of  soul,  an  assurance,  »  power  of  ftuth  and 
tS  resignation,  which  must  have  filled  his  master  with  amazement. 
Men  in  the  lowest  class  of  society,  who  had  hitiierto  known  nothing  in 
reli^on  but  ceremonial  rites  and  mythical  stories,  attmed  to  a  clear 
and  confident  nli^ns  conviction.  The  remarkable  vords,  already 
quoted  from  GelBus,  as  well  as  many  individoal  examples  of  diese  first 
Chriatiaii  times,  show  us  how  often  &om  womea,^  who,  as  wives  and 
mothers,  let  a  spiritual  light  shine  out  in  the  midst  of  pagan  corruption; 
how  often  from  young  men,  boys  and  m^dens ;  from  slaves  who  p^t 
Iheir  masters  to  shame,  Chnstlanity  was  ^Siised  throu^  whole 
fiuniliea.  "  Every  Christian  mechanic,"  says  Tertullian,  "  has  found 
God,  and  shows  him  to  you ;  and  then  points  out  to  you  everything  in 
&ct  you  require  to  know  of  God ;  although  Plato  (in  Tiroseus)  says, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  impossible  after 
one  haa  foond  him,  to  make  him  known  to  all."  In  like  manner, 
Athena^ras :  "  With  us  you  may  find  ignorant  people,  mechanics,  old 
women,  who,  though  unable  to  prove  with  words  the  saving  power  of 
Hxas  reli^on,  yet  by  their  deeds  prove  the  saving  influence  of  the  duh 
pomtion  it  has  bestowed  on  them ;  for  they  do  not  learn  words  by  rote, 
but  they  exhibit  good  works ;  when  struck,  th^  strike  not  agun ; 
when  roobed,  they  do  not  go  to  law ;  they  ^re  to  them  that  ask  them, 
and  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves." 

The  gross  material  notions,  which  we  find  to  have  prev^ed  among 
a  large  portion  of  the  early  Cbiistiam,  as  for  examjJe,  among  th« 
Chiliasta,  have  &equentlr  been  set  forth  as  a  reproach  to  Christiani^. 
But  precisely  in  this,  is  its  (UstinguisbiBg  character  manifest, —  that  as 
it  is  not  a  system  of  notions,  but  an  announcement  of  facts,  it  could 
be  bronght  within  the  range,  even  of  a  material  habit  of  thinking,  could 
lower  itself  down  to  its  comprehenraon,  mix  in  with  it,  and  even  in  this 
material  form,  by  the  power  of  those  facts,  commuiucato  a  divine  life, 
and  thereby  gradually  ennoble  the  entire  nature  of  the  man,  with  all 
its  powers  and  propenaties,  and  so  also  spiritualize  the  habits  of  think- 
ing. And  in  connection  with  this  phenomenon,  we  must  t^e  stall 
another;  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  pole  of  Humanity  most  oppodto  to 
tiiis  was  seized  by  Christiani^  with  overwhehmng  power,  as  is  evident 
when  we  compare  the  Gnostics  with  those  Chiliasts.  So  deeply 
marked,  &om  the  first,  on  the  developing  process  of  this  reli^on,  is 
the  impress  of  its  divinely  human  character,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
could  and  must  attract  the  opposite  poles  of  man  s  nature,  entering  as 
well  into  these  as  into  all  the  other  intermediate  stages.  And  it  was, 
as  we  shall  see,  precisely  by  means  of  this,  its  distinguishing  chanuy 
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teriB^c,  &»X  "die  man  general  difforaon  and  fenampb  of  Chmfiaiu^ 
over  the  old  world  were  advanced. 

2.  Propagation  of  UhrisHanity  in  Particular  Districtt. 

Th»  great  hi^ways  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  goepel  was  to  be 
afiSiued  ^>road,  had  alraxl;  been  opened  b;  the  intereouse  of  nations. 
The  easy  means  of  intercomnnuucation  within  the  vast  Romaa  em{are  \ 
the  close  relation  between  the  Jews  dlBpeiaed  thiou^  all  lands,  and 
those  at  Jerusalem ;  the  manner  in  which  all  parts  of  the  Boman 
empire  were  liaked  in  with  the  great  capital  of  the  world ;  the  ooq> 
nectioQ  of  tlie  provinces  with  their  metropolitan  towns,  and  of  tba 
larger  portions  oi  the  empire  with  the  more  coswderable  cities,  were 
all  circumstances  &vorabIe  to  this  object.  These  cities,  each  as  Alex- 
aadm,  Antioch,  Gphesus,  Coria&,  were  centres  of  commercial, 
political  and  literary  correspondence ;  and  hence  became  also  the  pnn> 
dpal  seats,  chosen  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  where  the  first 
preachers  tarried  longest.  Commercial  intercouise,  which  had  served 
from  the  earheat  times,  not  merely  for  the  exchange  of  worldly  goods, 
but  idso  for  transmitting  the  nobler  treasures  of  t£e  nund,  could  now 
Ite  used  as  a  means  for  diffusing  the  highest  spiritual  blessing. 

As  a  general  thing,  Christaanlty  at  first  made  progress  in  tiie  cities; 
£»  as  it  was  needful,  above  all,  to  gain  fixed  seats  for  the  propagatioa 
of  the  gospel,  the  first  preachers,  passing  rapidly  over  the  country, 
had  to  propose  their  message  first  in  the  cities,  whence  it  might  afteib 
wards  be  more  ea«ly  difiiised  through  the  country  by  native  teachers. 
On  the  other  htukd,  in  the  country,  greater  obstacles  must  neceasarily 
hare  been  eooonntered,  owing  to  the  entire  rudeness,  the  blind  super- 
station,  and  the  heathen  fimatioism  of  the  people :  oftentimes  also  to 
the  want  of  a  knowledge  in  the  early  preamen  of  the  old  provinciid 
dialects ;  while  in  the  towns,  they  could,  for  the  most  part,  make  thenk- 
selves  sufficiently  well  understood  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  hmgnage. 
Tet  we  know  irom  Pliny's  report  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  from  tba 
account  given  by  tlie  Roman  Bishop  Clemens/  and  from  the  relati<m 
of  Justin  Martyr,'  that  this  was  not  the  case  everywhere :  and  that  in 
many  districts,  oonntiy  churcjtes  were  formed  veiy  early ;  and  Origea 
says  expressly,'  that  many  conmdered  it  their  duty  to  visit  not  only  th« 
cities,  but  also  the  country  towns  and  villas.  Tl^t  this  was  so,  seena 
evident  moreover  from  the  great  number  of  country  lushofs  in  partioit- 
lar  districts. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  accounts  of  the  dissenunation 
of  Ghristiam^  in  Syria,  in  C^cia ;  {ffob&bly  also  in  the  Parthian 

r're,  at  that  time  so  widely  extended ;  *  in  Arabia ;  in  Lesser  Aaa, 
the  countries  adjacent;  m  Greece,  and  the  bord^ing  countries u 
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far  aa  IllTrionm ;  in  Italr.  Bat  ve  are  grea%  deficient  in  ftirther  and 
credible  accounla,  on  this  subject ;  the  later  traditions,  growing  out  of 
the  eagerness  to  trace  eacb  national  chnrcb  to  tui  apoetolic  origin, 
deserve  no  ezamination.  We  confine  ourselves  to  what  can  be  safely 
credited. 

Tbe  ancient  legend  of  tbe  correspondence  by  letter  between  a 
prince  belonging  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Abgares  or  Agbares,  the  Agbar 
Uchomo,  (who  ruled  over  tiie  small  state  of  Edessa  Osrhoene  of  Mes<h 
potamia,)  and  our  Saviour,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  applied  for  the 
core  of  a  grievous  disorder,  is  entitled  to  no  credit ;  nor  that  of  his 
convernon  by  [Riaddeas,  one  of  the  seventy  disdples.  Eusebius  found 
the  documents  from  wluch  he  drew  up  his  narratiYe,  in  the  public 
arChircB  of  Edessa ;  and  permitted  himself  to  be  deceived  by  them. 
The  letter  ascribed  to  Ghnat  is  in  no  sense  worthy  of  him,  and  bean 
lliroughout  the  marks  of  having  been  compiled  &om  several  passages 
of  the  gospels.  It  is  moreover  inconceivable  how  anytMng,  written  by 
Christ  himself,  could  have  remwned  down  to  Eusebius'  time,  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  finally,  the  letter  of  Abgams  is  not 
eoucbed  in  such  language  as  would  have  been  used  by  an  oriental 
prince.  'Whether  in  other  respects,  there  is  any  tmtJi  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  tiie  account,  we  cannot  know.  It  is  only  certain,  that  Christ- 
ianity was  early  diSiised  in  tins  coontiT ;  yet  it  is  not  till  between  the 
Stairs  ICO  — 170  we  find  intUcations  that  one  of  Aose  princes,  Abgw 
ar  Manu,  was  a  Christian.  The  learned  Christian  Sardesanes  is  said 
to  have  stood  very  high  with  him ;  and  we  are  informed  by  this  writer, 
that  Abgar  forbade  tiie  self-mntilations  usuallv  connected  witti-the  wor- 
diip  of  Cybele,  under  a  severe  penaltv,  (the  loss  of  their  hands  to 
those  who  were  guilty  of  it.)  From  this  alone,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
th&t  he  was  a  C&istian ;  but  it  is  also  on  the  coins  of  diis  prince,  that 
the  usual  symbols  of  the  Baal  worship  of  this  country  are,  for  the  first 
time,  wanting ;  and  the  ngn  of  the  cross  appears  in  their  place.^  In 
&e  year  202,  the  Christia^  of  Edessa  had  already  a  churcn,  buHt,  as 
it  seems,  after  the  model  of  the  temple  at  Jemsalem.* 

If  Peter  preached  the  gospel  in  tne  Parthian  empire,"  some  seed  of 
Christianity,  at  an  early  period,  may  have  easily  reached  Pertia  also, 
which  then  belonged  to  that  empire ;  but  the  frequent  wars  of  the 
Parthians  with  the  Romans  hindered  the  communication  between  Par- 
thian and  Roman  ChristianB.  The  above-mentioned  Bardestmes  of 
Edessa,  who  wrote  in  the  lime  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  notices 
tiie  spread  of  ChristiaiutT  in  Parthia,  M©^,  Persia,  Bactria.*  After 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire  to  its  independence,  under 
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flie  BuBuudee,  Qio  Fenaia  Chrigtuns  become  better  iacmu  to  us  by 
the  attempts  (^  the  Pemaa  Maui,  in  the  Ust  half  of  the  Becoad  ceotory, 
to  form  »  new  code  of  re^ons  dodxines  b;  the  fiision  of  old  Oiieotal 
systems  ol  reli^on  with  Chrislaaiuty. 

la  Arabia,  tiia  peak  number  of  Jews  reading  in  that  coontry  icdghi 
&ffi)rd  a  medium  of  access  for  the  preacbing  of  the  gospel ;  bat  the 
same  oircnmstance  would  siao  present  a  powerful  hinderance ;  and  th« 
latter,  no  doubt,  was  much  more  the  case  than  the  former.  It  is  cleu*, 
from  Us  own  words,  that  the  Apostbi  Paul,  soon  after  his  cosvum)a, 
retired  from  Damascus  to  Arabia.  But  to  what  purpose  be  apphed  his 
re^dence  in  this  country,  aad  what  he  accom^hed  tiiere,  remains 
oncertun.^  If  the  conntaT  called  India,  in  a  tradition  of  which  we 
shall  presenfly  speak,  is  to  he  taken  as  meaoiug  a  part  of  Aralno,  then 
the  Apostle  Bartholcmiew  preached  the  gospel  to  ^e  Jews  in  Arabia, 
and  took  with  him,  for  this  puipoee,  a  gospel  written  in  the  Hebrew 
(^Aramaic)  limgu^e,— probably  that  compuation  of  our  Lord's  di»- 
ooursea  by  Mat^ew,  wbich  lies  at  the  basis  of  oar  present  gospd 
acoorcUng  to  St.  Matthew.*  Allowing  this  to  be  so,  then  is  the  last  half 
of  the  second  centniy,  the  learned  Alesaudriaa  catechist,  FantieDus,  was 
teacher  of  a  portion  of  diis  people.  In  the  eariy  put  of  the  third 
century,  the  great  Alezui^iaa  church  father,  Origen,  labored  in  tho 
same  field.  Yet  we  must  donbdess  suppose  here,  only  titat  part  <^ 
Arabia  is  meant,  wluch  was  already  .in  sul^ection  to  the  Roman  empn. 
We  have  the  account,  namely,  from  Ensebiua,'  that  at  that  time  the 
Arabian  commander  sent  an  order  to  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  to  tiie  then  prefect  of  Egypt,  earnestly  reqoestbg,  that  Onmsk 
ndgfat  be  allowed  to  come  to  Inm,  since  he  was  dearous  of  conferring 
with  him  in  person.*  Assuredly,  &a8  Arabian  commander  was  not  th» 
hereditarr  chief  of  some  wandwing  tribe  of  Arabs,  as  a  person  of  that 
<daag  coflld  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  ever  heard  anytinng  of  Origen ; 
hot  a  Boman  governor,  whom  the  fame  of  the  great  teacher,  —  cele- 
brated at  this  time  for  lus  holy  life,  his  wisdom  and  sdentific  attunmenia 
even  among  the  pagans,  —  might  have  moved  to  seek  a  personal 
eonversation  with  bm  <m  reli^ous  subjects.  Perhfqw  he  belonged  to  iba 
number  of  tntthrteda^  men  among  the  pagans  of  (hose  times.  If  to^ 
Origen  would  not  have  fiuled  to  avail  lumeelf  of  ttus  interview,  for  the 
puipoae  of  winning  over  the  governor  to  the  ude  of  the  gospel.  At  9i 
somewhat  later  period,  we  &mI  Christian  churches  in  Ara^  with  which 
Origen  stood  in  some  more  intimate  connection.  To  the  further  Vropa- 
gstion  of  the  gospel  in  these  parts  in  still  later  times,  the  noimuuc  fife 
<a  &e  peorie  and  the  influence  of  hostile  Jews  presented  great  obstacles. 

The  anoient  Syro-Peruan  church,  whose  remans  have  been  preserved 
down  to  the  [oresent  moment  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  the  East  Indies, 

1  Bea  m7  Hlitory  of  the  nsnliiig,  &a  ngseM  smne  peT«oil  of  Ibe  Somu  office 
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mmes  the  AposHe  ^HioinaB  as  its  foimder,  and  profeBsaa  to  be  able  to 
point  oat  the  place  of  his  bnml.  Were  tim  a  tradition  handed  dovn, 
independent  of  other  acconnta,  within  the  commtmity  itself,  ve  could 
not,  it  ia  tmei  consider  it  as  credible  testimony ;  but  neither  should  we 
be  warranted  to  assert  absolutely  its  falsity.'  Yet  this  church,  of  which 
ve  find  the  earliest  notice  in  the  reports  of  Gosmas  Indicoplenstes, 
about  the  nuddle  of  the  six&  centuiy,  might  perhaps  be  indebted  for 
its  e^tence  to  a  later  mercantile  colony  of  Syro-Persian  Cbmtians, 
and  having  brought  with  it  the  traditiona  of  the  Greek  church,  might 
have  simply  transmitted  these,  but  after  a  time  forgotten  the  channel 
from  whence  it  had  orimnally  derived  them.  We  must  examine  more 
closely,  then,  these  traditions  themselves.  But  the  Greek  traditions, 
al&ough  old,  are  yet  very  indefinite  and  uncert^.  The  unsettled  use 
of  the  geographic  name  India  oontribntes  to  this  uncertainty.  Ethiopa, 
tmd  Arabia  Felix,  the  adjacent  Insula  DioBCoridis,  (the  island  Dia 
Zocotara,  near  the  month  of  the  Arabian  Giilf,])  were  designated  by  this 
name.'  These  countries,  however,  m^tained  by  trade  a  Hvely  mter- 
coarse  with  India  proper,  and  could  thus  famish  a  channel  for  the 
propagation  of  Christiuuty  in  the  Utter.  Gregory  of  Kanoanzen  says* 
that  l%omas  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians ;  but  Jerome  understands 
the  India  here  meant  to  be  Ethiopia.*  If  the  tradition  in  Origen, 
which  makes  Thomas  the  Apostle  to  the  Parthians,  were  credible,  it 
would  not  be  so  very  remote  from  the  former  legend,  ^c^  the  Parttuan 
empire  touched,  at  that  time,  on  the  boundaries  of  India.  In  all  events, 
Bach  legends  are  not  deserving  of  much  confidence,  Eneebius*  relates, 
as  we  have  observed  already,  that  Faottenos  undertook  a  mis^onaiy 
tour  to  the  people  dwelling  eastward,  which  he  extended  as  far  as  India. 
There  he  ^und  already  some  seeds  of  Christianity,  which  had  been 
conveyed  thither  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew,  as  well  as  a  Hebrew 
gospel  which  the  same  Apostle  had  taken  with  him.  The  mention  of 
file  Hebrew  gospel  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  suppo^tion,  that 
India  proper  is  here  meant,  if  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Jews  who 
now  dwell  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  had  then  already  arrived  there. 
The  language  of  Eusebius  seems  to  intimate,  that  he  himself  had  before 
his  mind  a  remoter  country  than  Arabia,  and  rather  favors  the  suppo- 
ntion,  that  he  meant  to  speak  of  India  proper.  Tet  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  he  was  not  himself  deceived  by  the  name.  To  settle  the 
controverted  question,  what  countries  we  are  to  think  of  here,  we  must 
compare  also  die  later  accounts  of  the  fourth  century.     In  the  time  of 

1  It  beconua  llw  cnwcieiitlaDi  inqnireT,  *  According  to  RitHr  fL  c  S.  603,)  to  b« 
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tiie  Emperor  Constantiiw,*  tiiere  was  a  auBmonuy,  TheophQns,  nHk 
the  Bumame  IndicuB,  who  came  from  tJie  Islfuid  Din,  (Ai^ds^,)  by 
vhich  is  to  be  nndentood  the  above  mentioned  island,  Zokotara.  He 
found  in  hie  native  land,  and  in  the  other  districts  of  India,^  which  he 
visited  from  there,  Ghmtiaaity  planted  already,  and  had  only  many 
tiling  to  correct 

We  next  oroBB  over  to  Africa.  The  country  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  where  Christianity  must  be  diseemioated  first,  was  Eg^t ;  for 
here  were  presented,  in  tiie  Grecian  and  Jewish  cnlture  at  Alexandria, 
those'  pointe  of  contact  and  nnion  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
Even  among  the  first  leatoua  preachers  of  the  gospel,  we  find  men  of 
Alexandrian  education,  as,  for  instance,  Apolloa  of  Alexandria,  and 
probably  also  Baroabae  of  Cyprus.  The  epstle  to  the  Hebrews,  ti>e 
epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  goepel  of  the  Egyptians,  (jia^fkltor  tax' 
Aifvfnlousy')  in  which  the  Alexandrian-theosophic  taste  djaplays  itself,  — 
the  Gnosis  in  the  first  haif  of  the  second  century,  —  are  proofs  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  Christiamty ,  at  a  veiy  early  period,  on  the  [Mosophy 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  An  ancient  tradition  names  tlie  evangelist 
Mark  as  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  From  Alexandria, 
Christiamty  must  have  easily  found  its  way  to  Cyrene,  on  account  of 
the  conflttmt  int«rcourBe  and  the  congeiuality  of  spirit  between  the  two 
places.  But  althoogh  the  gospel  early  found  its  way  into  the  parts  of 
Lower  Egypt  inhabited  by  Grecian  and  Jewish  colonies,  yet  it  would 
not  be  so  easy  for  it  to  penetrate  thence  into  ACddle,  and  particularly 
into  Upper  Egypt ;  for  in  those  parts,  the  foreign  Coptic  language,  the 
domioion  of  the  priests,  and  the  old  Egyptian  supeietition  stood  in 
the  way.  Yet  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Thebais,  under  tiie 
Emperor  Septimius  Sererus,"  proves  that^hristianitv  had  already  made 
progress  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  early  as  the  last  tunes  of  the  second 
century.  Probably,  in  the  first  half  of  the  tlurd  century,  this  province 
bad  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  own  ancient  <^ect. 

Bespectang  ihe  difTueion  of  Christianity  in  EOmpia  (Abysfflnia)  we 
find,  in  these  centuries,  no  distinct  and  crei^ble  account.  History  is 
silent  as  to  the  consequenoea  which  resulted  from  the  conversion  of 
that  courtKifficer  of  Candace,  Qu^en  of  Meroe,  which  is  related  in  the 
Acts.*  We  shall  find  the  firet  certain  indications  of  the  conveiaon  of 
a  part  of  Abysmnia,  through  the  mstrumentality  of  Frumentius,  in  the 
fourtik  century.  Yet  the  qneetion  might  be  r^sed,'  whether  some 
seeds  of  Christianity  may  not,  even  earlier  than  this,  have  been  brought 
into  other  districts  of  t^  country  by  Jewish  Christians;  and  whether 
many  Jewish  customs,  and  tiie  »gmficancy  which  is  ascribed  by  one 
party  to  the  baptism  of  Christ,^  may  not  be  traced  to  this  fact. 

In  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Bt^e,  the  gospel  early  found 
its  way  to  Carthage,  and  to  the  whole  of  proootuular  J/riea.  Hub 
chtirch  at  Carthage  beoomee  first  known  to  us,  onward  &om  tiie  Wt 
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jtan  of  Ae  second  eontnry,  dmnigh  tfae  pnebytw  Tertolliin;  fmt 
even  tiien  it  appears  to  hare  been  in  a  veiy  floujishii^  conditioii.  The 
ChriBtiuDS  in  those  districls  were,  at  that  time,  alreac^  veiy  numerom, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  complunt,  that  Chris^aniW  continued  to  spread, 
in  town  and  ooontry,  among  all  ranks,  and  indeed  in  the  highest.'  To 
pass  over  those  passages  where  Tertallian  express  himself  rhetoii- 
eally,  we  find  ia  his  tract  addressed  to  the  goremor,  Scapnla,'  that  ho 
«0(ud  speak  already  of  a  persecution  of  Ghristiaos  in  Mauritania. 
AAer  the  middle  of  the  third  centuir,  Christianity  had  now  made  such 
progress  in  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  that  under  Gypnan,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  a  synod  was  held,  coiudBldng  of  eighty-sereu  bishops. 

Fassmg  orer  to  Europe,  we  have  in  Rome  a  principal  seat  for  &e 
propagation  of  Christiani^,  yet  not  the  only  one.  Flourishing  com- 
mnnities,  at  Lngdnnum  (Lyons)  and  Vienna,  come  to  our  knowledge 
during  a  bloody  persecution,  in  177.  The  great  number  of  ChristiaQS 
from  A^  Minor,  whom  we  find  here,  and  the  intimato  connection  of 
these  communities  with  those  of  Asia  Minor,  lead  to  the  conjecture, 
that  the  commerdal  intercourse  between  these  districts  of  France  and 
Aoa  Manor,  an  origipal  seat  of  the  Christian  church,  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  Chmlaan  colony  in  Gaul.  For  a  long  time,  the  paf^ 
superstition  in  the  other  parts  of  Gaul  withstood  the  flirther  spread  of 
ChristianT^.  Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  few 
Christian  communities  were  to  be  found  there.  According  to  the  nai^ 
ratire  of  the  French  historian,  Gregory  of  Tours,  seven  misEdonariea 
came,  at  that  time,  to  Gaol  from  R^e,  and  established  communitiea 
in  seven  cities,  over  which  they  became  bishops.  One  of  these  was 
that  Dionydus,  first  bishc^  of  the  commum^  at  Fans,  whom  the  later 
legends  confounded  with  IKor^us  the  Areopagite,  who  was  converted 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Athens.  Gregory  of  Tours,  "who  wrote  near 
tiie  end  of  the  oath  century,  in  a  time  when  so  many  fables  were  propf^ 
gated  respectong  the  origm  of  church  commumties,  is,  we  allow,  no 
credible  witness ;  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  some  truth  lying  at 
the  ground  of  this  account.  One  of  these  seven,  Satumin,  founder  of 
the  communi^  at  Toulouse,  become  knows  to  us  by  a  much  olist 
document, — tiie  relation  of  his  martyrdom. 

Iremeus,  who  became  bishop  of  (he  community  at  Lyons  sometime 
after  the  above  mentioned  persecution  of  177,  epe^  ot  the  spread  of 
Christiaiiity  in  O-ermmit/.'  But  we  must  here  <£stinguiBh  the  different 
parts  of  Germany, — the  diBtricts  in  subjection  to  the  Roman  empre, 
and  the  still  lai^r  portion  of  &ee,  independent  Germany.  Venr  easily 
might  it  happen,  that  a  seed  of  Christianity  should  find  its  way  mto  the 
first  of  the  counbies  just  mentioned,  on  account  of  their  connection  with 
the  province  of  Gaul.  But  the  case  was  quite  diflerent  witii  those 
hardy  tribes,  that  so  fiercely  m^tained  theb  ancient  state  of  radenesa 
i&d  freedom,  and  repelled  everything  from  abroad.     Irenjens,  it  is 

'  1  ApcdogeL  c  1.  ObwMim  vodbmntoi  dlttonem,  et  jua  digiataUm  tnuugtedi  id 
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tone,  uys  sbewheTe,*  *'  Mui^  tribes  of  the  barbuiaos  have  tite  words 
of  salntiiHi,  mittea  in  their  hearto,  withoat  paper  and  ii^  by  the  Holy 
Ofaoet."^  He  reoogoized,  in  the  efficacious  power  of  Ctiriatiiinity,  ita 
diitingnisluiig  nature,  by  Tirtue  of  which,  it  could  reach  men  in  every 
stage  of  cuMyation,  and  by  ite  divine  energy  penetrate  to  their  hearts; 
bat  it  is  also  certun,  that  Ghristiamty  would  nowh»:e  long  muntain 
itself  m&  punty,  in  its  distinguishing  esseoce,  unless  it  entered  deep 
into  the  whole  intellectual  development  of  the  peo[de,  and  unless,  along 
with  the  divine  life  proceeding  from  it,  it  gave  an  inqiulse,  at  the  same 
time,  to  an  human  culture. 

The  same  Iren^us  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of  Christ- 
ianity in  Spain,  (^ir  Tais'l^'miats.')  The  tradition,  which  we  find 
already  at  the  be^nning  of  the  fourth  century  in  Eusebius,^  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  in  Spam,  cannot,  it  is  true,  be 
received  as  crediue  testimony ;  for  in  those  times  the  propenuly  was 
but  too  strcmg  to  convert  suppositions,  inferences  and  conjectures,  not 
always  ri^tly  formed,  into  facts ;  and  so  what  St.  Paul  himself  writes, 
(RoioaaB  zr.  24,)  concerning  his  intention,  might  eaoly  give  occasion 
to  this  report.  Bat  when  the  Soman  Bishop,  Clemens,  says,*  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  went  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  the  West,  (liffia  i^j  Sitreut,^') 
the  expression  can  hardly  be  understood  as  referring  to  Borne ;  indeed,  it 
Biost  naturally  aj^Ues  only  to  Spain ;  and  as  Clemens  was  probably  him- 
self a  disciple  of  the  Aposde,  it  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  that  he  would 
be  deceived  in  the  same  manner  as  might  happen  with  those  who  came 
afier  lum.  It  must  be  admitted,  we  fijod  no  room  for  a  journey  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  Spun,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  was  set  &ee  from  his 
imprisonment  mentioned  in  tite  Acts,  and  after  his  release  carried  the 
purpose  into  effect,  which  he  had  previously  announced.  But  this  we 
most  of  necessity  suppose,  if  we  acknowledge  the  genuineness  of  the 
second  e^ostle  to  Timothy,  and  cannot  bring  oursalvea  to  consent  to 
very  tortuous  interpretations  of  ■single  passages. 

Of  the  exten^on  of  Christianity  thus  eariy  also  to  Sritain,  Tertot 
liau  is  a  witness ; '  although  in  that  qmte  rhetorically  expressed 
niasage,  that  the  gospel  had  penetrated  already  into  those  parts  of 
Britain  not  subjected  to  the  Boman  dQmini<Hi,  the  truth  may  be  som» 
iriiat  ex^gerated.  A  later  tradition,  Id  Bede,  of  the  eightii  century, 
reports  that  Luoiiu,  a  Briti^  king,  requested  &b  Boman  bishop 
Eleutherus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  to  send  him  some 
mismmaries.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  later  British  church  is  evi- 
dence agiunst  its  ori^  from  Rome ;  for  in  many  ritu^  matters  it 
deputed  firom  the  usage  of  the  Romish  church,  and  agreed  much  more 
nearly  with  the  churches  of  Am  Minor.  It  withstood,  for  a  long 
time,  the  authority  of  the  Bonush  papacy.    This  dicomstance  would 
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seem  to  indicate,  that  the  Britons  had  received  their  ChriatiaDitj', 
either  immediately  or  tiirongh  Oaul,  from  A^  Minor,  —  a  thing  quite 
possible  and  easj,  hj  m^aos  of  the  cotmnercial  interconrBe.  The  hter 
An^o-Saxons,  who  opposed  the  spirit  of  ecclesiaetical  independence 
among  the  Bntons,  and  endeavored  to  establiEh  the  church  supremacy 
of  Borne,  were  uniformly  inclined  to  trace  back  the  church  establish- 
ments to  a  Boman  origin ;  &om  which  e0brt  man;  false  legends  as  well 
ts  this  might  have  arisen. 

We  now  pass  over  to  the  conflicts  which  the  church  iridua  Ute  Bo- 
man empire  had  to  sustiun  with  the  state. 

3.  P^secviiam  of  tie  Ckriatian  Church. 
Fint,thi  Cttmtoflhm. 

It  ia  quite  important  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  nature  of  these 
persecutions,  to  be  righUy  ij^onned,  in  the  first  place,  of  their  causes. 
Many  have  been  surprised,  that  the  Bomana,  a  people  in  other  respects 
BO  tolerant,  should  exhibit  ao  impatient  and  persecuting  a  B{mt  agunst 
the  Christians ;  but  whatever  is  said  about  the  reli^ous  tolerance  of 
the  Bomws,  must  be  understood  with  considerable  restriction.  The 
ideas  of  man's  universal  rights,  of  universal  religious  &eedom  and 
Uber^  of  c<mscience,  were  qmte  alien  to  the  views  of  the  whole 
ancient  world.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  ;  mnce  the  idea  of  the  stat« 
was  the  highest  idea  of  ethics,  and  within  that  was  included  all  actual 
realization  of  the  highest  good :  —  hence  the  development  of  all  other 
goods  pertaining  to  humamty  was  made  dependent  on  this.  Thus  the 
reli^Mia  element  also  was  subordinated  to  the  political.  There  were 
none  but  state  reli^ns  and  national  gods.  It  was  first  and  only 
Christianity  that  could  overcome  this  principle  of  antiquity,  release 
men  from  the  bondage  of  the  world,  subvert  particularitm  and  the 
all-subjecting  force  of  the  political  element,  by  its  own  generalizing 
Theism,  by  the  awakened  consciousness  of  the  oneness  of  God's  image 
in  all,  by  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  highest  good,  compre- 
hending all  other  goods  in  itself,  wluch  was  substituted  in  place  of  the 
state  as  the  realization  of  the  highest  good,  whereby  the  state  vaa^ 
necesstated  to  recognize  a  higher  power  over  itself.  Looked  at  from* 
this  point  of  view,  which  was  the  one  actually  taken  by  the  ancient 
worid,  a  defeotioQ  &om  the  reli^n  of  the  stat«  could  not  E^pear  otiier- 
wise  than  as  a  crime  againEt  the  state.' 

JE^ow  all  this  must  be  especially  true,  in  its  ap^cation  to  ^e  one- 
sided political  principle  which  swallowed  up  every  other  interest, 
peculiar  to  the  uicient  Romanism.  We  recogmze  this  prindide  in 
what  Cicero  lays  down  as  a  fimdamental  maxim  df  legislation.^    No 

}  Am  "Vaxio  hid  bdbn  diitingnuhed  a  mnBlitrlen  to  pro^MigsteitKlf  in  freedom; 

dieologis  philoHjphka  et  Ten,  a  iheoloaiA  and  leguUtiOD,  whicb  constraina,  threateiu 

poetica  et  niTlbica,  and  a  theologia  ciTUia,  and  pnniihes,  —  rb  va/iodtruiv,  ri  ivay- 

to  Dio  ChrjKatom,  who  floarished  in  the  koIov,  t6  fieri  ii!f"K  KO^  irpom-of njp ; — 

8nt  half  of  the  aecoad  centorj,  (oraL  la,)  allhongh  he  rif^htlj  fixes  npon  the  Snt  onlj, 

"---' — '-"-M  three  source*  of  religion;  the  as  the  nniTeraal  and  original  Boaicejirttenot 
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man  AaH  ion  for  himself  partaculiu:  goda  of  his  own  ;  do  man  ahall 
iroTship  by  himself  any  new  or  foreign  gods,  unless  thej  ore  recognized 
by  the  public  laws,  (nitu  publics  adscitos.)  Although  the  ancient 
lawa  in  we  times  of  the  emperors  Were  no  longer  so  strictly  observed, 
although  foreign  customs  had  been  constantly  gaining  ground  in  Rome, 
and  the  ancient  policy  no  less  constantly  declining,  yet  now  there  were 
many  additional  reasons  to  those  which  had  previously  existed,  for 
guarding  against  the  introduction  of  new  religious.  There  previuled, 
indeed,  at  this  time,  a  sensitive  dread  of  every  thing  with  which  a 
political  turn  could  be  connected,  and  the  jealousy  of  despotism  could 
be  easily  induced  to  suspect  political  aims,  even  where  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  intended.  ReUgion  and  relimous  associations  seemed  well 
calculated  to  serve  as  a  cover  for  pi^dcal  plots  and  conspiracies. 
Hence  the  advice  of  Mscenas  to  Augustus,  in  the  well  known  £a- 
course  reported  by  Dio  Cassius,  where,  although  the  very  words  of 
Msecenas  may  not  be  used,  yet  tiie  historian  expresses  the  prevailing 
views  of  the  Roman  state  at  this  period.  "  Worship  the  gods  in  aU 
respects  according  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  compel  all  others 
to  do  the  same.  But  hate  and  punish  those  who  would  introduce  any 
tlung  whatever,  aUen  to  our  customs  in  this  particulfo' ;  not  alone  for 
the  sake  of  the  gods,  because  whoever  despises  them  is  incapable  of 
reverence  for  any  thing  else ;  but  because  such  persons,  by  introducing 
new  divinities,  mislead  many  to  adopt  also  foreign  laws.  Hence  con- 
spiracies and  secret  combinations,  —  the  last  thmgs  to  be  borne  in  a 
monarchy.  Suffer  no  man  either  to  deny  the  goos,^  or  to  practise 
sorcery.'*  The  Roman  civilian,  Julius  Faulus,  cites,  as  one  of  the  ruling 
principles  of  civil  law  in  the  Roman  state,  the  following :  "  Whoever 
introduced  new  reli^ons,  the  tendency  and  character  of  which  were 
unknown,  whereby  the  minds  of  men  might  be  disturbed,'  should,  if 
belonging  to  the  higher  rank,  be  banished ;  if  to  the  lower,  punished 
with  death."  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  Christiamty,  which  produced  so 
great,  and  to  the  Roman  statesman  so  unaccountable  an  agitation  in  the 
minds  of  men,  must  fall  into  this  class  of  reliffioru*  novce.  We  have 
presented  here,  then,  the  two  points  of  view,  under  which  Christianitv 
came  necessarily  into  collision  with  the  laws  of  the  state.  1.  U 
indueed  Saman  citizens  to  renounce  the  religion  of  the  state,  to  the 
observance  of  vihieh  they  were  hound  bythe  lateSf — to  refuse  egmpliance 
with  the  "  ecBrimonias  Bomanas."  Hence  many  of  the  ma^trates, 
who  felt  no  personal  antipathy  to  Christianity,  explained  to  Christians, 
vhen  arraigned  before  them,  that  they  might  comply,  at  least  out- 
wardly, wiSt  what  the  laws  required ;  viz.  observe  the  reh^ous 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  state ;  that  the  state  was  concerned  only 
with  the  outward  act,  and  in  case  that  were  performed,  they  might 
believe  and  worship  in  their  heart,  whatever  they  chose ;  or  that  they 
DU^t  continue  to  worship  their  own  God,  provided  oijy  they  would 
Torslup  the  Roman  gods  also.     2.  It  iiUrodaced  a  new  religion,  not 

1  'A#^  tlvai,  tlie  rerj  term  applied  to       *  D«  qoibni  animi  bominnm 
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admitted  h/  the  lawt  of  the  atate  into  ihe  elaas  of  rdigwnet  Uatte. 
Hence  the  common  taunt  of  the  pagans  agtunst  the  Chriatians,  accord* 
ing  to  Tertullian;  non  licet  ease  tob  — "  jou  are  not  pennitted  by  the 
laws ; "  and  Celsns  accuaes  them  of  secret  compacts,  contrary  to  the 
Iaws.» 

Without,  doubt,  tbe  Bomans  did  exercise  a  certain  reli^oos  tol- 
eration, but  it  was  a  toleration  not  to  be  separated  &om  their  poly- 
theistic religious  notions  and  their  civil  policy,  and  which,  by  its  own 
Aatnre,  conld  not  be  applied  to  Christianity.  They  were  in  the  habit 
of  Bccuiing  to  the  nations  they  had  conquered,  the  free  exercise  of 
their  own  religions,*  inasmuch  as  they  hoped  by  so  doing  to  gun  them 
Over  more  completely  to  their  interests,  and  luao  to  ma^e  the  gods  of 
those  nations  their  friends.  The  fiomans,  who  were  reli^ously  inclined, 
atbibuted  their  sovereignty  of  the  world  to  this  policy  of  conciliating 
the  gods  of  eveiy  nation.'  £ven  vithont  the  limits  of  their  own 
country,  indiTiduals  of  these  nations  were  allowed  the  firee  exercise  cf 
their  opmons ;  and  hence  Rome,  into  which  there  was  a  conatfuit  influx 
of  strangers  &om  all  qaartere  of  the  world,  became  the  seat  of  every 
description  of  reli^on.  "  Men  of  a  thousand  nations,"  says  Dionyaiua 
of  HaUcamasaus,*  "  come  to  the  city,  and  must  worship  the  gods  of  their 
country,  according  to  the  prevaiUng  laws  at  home.'*  It  doubUesa 
happened,  that  with  certun  modifications,  many  things  t^eu  &om 
these  foreign  modes  of  worship,  were  introduced  mto  the  public  worship 
of  the  Soman  state ;  but  then  a  special  decree  of  the  senate  was 
requisite,  before  any  Roman  citlMn  could  be  allowed  to  jmn  in  the 
observance  of  any  such  foreign  litee.  At  this  particular  period,  indeed^ 
when  the  authority  of  all  national  religioos  was  on  the  wane ;  when 
the  unsatisfied  rell^ous  need  required  and  sought  some  new  thing ;  and 
this  waa  offered  by  the  conflux  of  atrangers  from  all  countries  into 
Rome  ;  it  waa  frequently  the  case,  that  Romans  adopted  the  forms  of 
those  foreign  modes  of  worship,  which  did  not  as  yet  belong  to  the 
religions  recognized  by  the  state  (to  the  religionibus  publico  adscitis :) 
but  this  waa  an  irregularity,  which  such  as  possessed  any  porticHi  of  the 
old  Roman  S{uiit  attributed  to  the  corruptions  of  the  tjmes  and  the 
decline  of  ancient  maimerB.  Like  many  other  evils,  which  could  not 
be  suppressed,  it  was  left  unnoticed.  The  change,  moreover,  might  be 
the  less  striking,  unce  those  who  had  adopted  the  foreign  rites, 
observed  at  the  saioe  time  the  Roman  ceremonies.  Occa^onally, 
however,  when  the  evil  threatened  to  get  the  upper  hand,  or  when  s 
seal  was  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  manners  and  civic  virtues, 
laws  were  passed  for  restraining  pro&ne  rites  (ad  coercendos  pro&noa 
ritus)  and  leprea^g  the    growth  of  foreign    superstitions,  (the 

I 'Of  mv^Kot  KpifiSifr  itapi  ri  vtvo-  rintiulaTtuumii  i^'civKoiSiaifv,  Joieph. 

mofiiva  mtoo/iiiut'.    L-I.c.].  Archnol.  1.  XTI.  c  3.  M' 

*  6m  Ibe  wordi  of  Marcu  Agtipp*.  fn  *  Sea  the  Puu's  laiifciugc  in  Hlnndu 

Ul  pick  for  the  relifpons  freedom  of  tike  Felix,  and  in  £iitidea'  Encom.  Roma. 

hm :  T^  Matfiovlav,  4v  vvv  rd  eiftnav  *  See  Aristid.  1.  c  and  Sknyi.  BbUcU- 

Td»  krdpCHnni  yjvof  61  i/iSf  txti  rn^Ty  uua.  AichttoL  L  IL  c.  19. 
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Tiileecere  BupentitioiieB  externas ;  ^)  erery  religion,  not  Soman,  being 
reg&rded  as  a  tuperttition  by  the  Roman  statesman.  With  these 
views,  it  is  clear  thai,  tiie  beat  emperors,  who  were  seeking  to  restore 
.the  old  Ufe  of  the  Soman  state,  must  therefore  be  hostile  to  Christ 
i&nity,  which  appeared  to  them  only  as  a  superstitio  externa ;  while 
worae  rulers,  with  nothing  of  the  old  Roman  ajnrit,  bat  at  the  same 
tame  not  rising  above  the  prejudices  of  a  contracted  nationality,  might, 
from  indifference  to  tie  old  Boman  policy  in  general,  calmly  look  on 
when  Chiistiam^  was  making  encroachments  on  all  sides. 

The  Jews  also  had  t^e  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion 
secnred  to  tfaem  by  decrees  of  the  senate  and  imperial  e^ct£,  and  the 
God  of  the  Jews  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  powerfiil  national  God ; 
they  accused  the  people  only  of  narrow-heartedness  and  intolerance, 
because  they  hostilely  excluded  the  worship  of  other  gods;  or  they 
jbund  a  reason  for  this  in  the  jealous  character  of  that  Being  himself, 
who  would  have  no  other  gods  beside  him,  Judusm  was  a  reUffio 
KcUa  for  t^e  Jews;  and  hence  the  Christians  were  reproached,  as  if 
they  had  contrived,  by  appearing  as  a  Jewish  sect,  to  slip  in  at  first 
under  the  cover  of  a  tolerated  religion.*  Yet  for  all  tins,  the  Jews 
were  by  no  means  allowed  to  propagate  their  religion  among  the 
JtomtM  pagans ;  —  the  laws  expressly  forbade  the  latter,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  receive  circumcision.  It  was  the  case,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  &&t  the  number  of  proselytes  &om  the  pagans  was  greatly  multi- 
plied. This  the  public  authorities  sometimes  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed ; 
but  occasionally  severe  laws  were  passed  anew  to  repress  the  evil ;  as 
for  instance,  by  the  senate  under  uio  emperor  llberius,'  by  Antoninus 
Hob,  by  Septimius  Severus, 

The  case  was  altogether  difl^rent  with  Christianity.  Here  was  no 
ancient,  national  form  of  worsMp,  as  in  all  the  other  religions.  Christ 
ianity  appeared  rather  as  a  defection  from  a  religio  lidta,  —  an 
insurrection  agunst  a  venerable  national  &ith.^  This  is  brought  as  a 
charge  against  the  Christians,  in  the  spirit  of  the  prevtuling  mode  of 
thinlmig,  by  Oelsus.''  "  The  Jews,"  he  says,  "  are  a  nation  by  them- 
selves, and  they  observe  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  country,  — 
whatever  they  may  be,  —  and  in  so  doing,  act  like  other  men.  It  is 
right  for  every  people  to  reverence  their  ancient  laws ;  but  to  desert 
them  is  a  crime."  Hence  the  very  common  taunt  thrown  out  against 
&e  Christians,  that  they  were  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  neither 
Jews  nor  pagans,  but  genus  tortiam.  A  retigion  for  mEmkind  must 
have  appeared,  —  as  viewed  from  that  poation  of  antiquity  according 

>TkdtDip)«cc«  tDcetber,inKpitipo«itiiM  *  A  leligiim  pnxMding  f nns  an  fffrono- 

to  the  «en»te,  die  pbrues  "Fublicft  drta  nirai  n-pAf  Hi  icotvdv  ruv  'loviaiay.  c.  Cell. 

boiiuiiteiiocordu,eIqni&extenuBiDpeT-  l  IIL  c  7,    For  keeping  the  ChrijdBiH 

MitionM  ▼aleacaaL"    AiuiaL  I.  XL  e.  15.  nnited  twMher  iiiixpti^  ^i^^V  i  <"^ 

A  bdj  of  lank  U  Mciwed  m  lapentittonta  ait.    L.  UL  c.  14. 

na.    AnnaL  L  XIII.  c  S8.  *  icly  iravrof  iOf&p^mivf  Ktxri  ri  ir£rpia 

*  Sub  nmbracalo  laligionii  ullem  lidtM.  f^v,  ofi  iv  juist^trnf  titi  Tovri^.  Xpum- 

—  Tei«lli»n.  Bva^  Si  rit  tdTp<a  Kornltirivrof  teal  obt 

■TheKuta»cofunl(amdeMcrU.Xg7P-  hn  nTjowowTur  Wvefiif 'lovAitoi,  iy^Tif. 

nil  Jadaicuqite  peUendis.    Tidt  AniuL    rut  mnorl^ee&ai  tj  to*  'h —  " ' 

1-n-e-M-  Wl^    L.V.&S*. 
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to  which  erer;  nation  had  its  own  putionlar  religion,  — a  thbg  ooi»> 
fa^hry  to  nature,  threatening  the  dissolutioii  of  all  existing  order.  The 
man  that  caa  beliere  it  poemble,  —  says  Gelaus,  —  for  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  in  Asia,  Eorope  and  Lybia,  to  a^ree  in  one  code  of  religioaB 
lawa,  must  be  quite  void  of  understondingJ  But  what  had  been  held 
impoBsible,  aeetned  more  likely  every  day  to  be  realised.  It  was  now 
perceived,  that  Christianity  steadily  made  progress  uoong  people  <^ 
erery  nmk,  and  threatened  to  overthrow  the  r^raoc  of  tiie  state, 
together  with  t^e  c<»islatutioD  of  civil  society  whicK  seemed  oiosely 
interworen  with  the  same.  Nothing  else  remuned,  therefore,  but 
to  oppose  the  inward  power,  which  men  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge, 
by  outward  force.  As  well  the  whole  shape  and  form  of  the  Chiisliaa 
worship,  as  the  idea  of  a  religion  for  mftnVjnd,  stood  in  direct  contrft- 
diction  with  the  poiot  of  reti^ons  development  hitherto  attained.  It 
excited  suspicion  to  observe,  tiiat  the  ChristianB  had  notliing  of  all 
Hbtat  which  men  were  accustomed  to  find  in  every  other  form  oi  woi^ 
ship ;  nothing  of  all  that  wluch  the  Jews  had  m.  C(»mnoii  wi&  the 
pagans.  So  ColsuB  calls  it  the  countersign  of  a  secret  compact,  of  aa 
inv^ble  order,  that  the  ClmBtdans  alone  would  have  no  altars,  images 
or  temples.'  Agtdn,  the  intimate  brotherly  unicm  which  prevailed 
among  ihe  Ghriadans,  the  circumstwce  that  every  one  among  them,  in 
every  town  where  fellow-believers  dwelt,  immediately  found  fnends} 
who  were  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  &iends  of  this  world — tlus  was 
Bometiiing  that  men  eould  not  comprehend.^  The  Bomaa  police  were 
utterly  unable  to  fkthom  the  nature  of  the  bond  which  so  united  the 
Christians  with  one  another.  The  jealousy  of  despotdsm  could  every- 
where easily  see  or  fear  political  mma.  To  the  Roman  statesman,  who 
had  no  conception  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  unbending  will, 
which  could  be  forced  by  no  fear  and  by  do  tortures  to  yield  obedience 
to  tiie  laws  of  the  state  in  reference  to  religion,  to  perform  the  pr^ 
scribed  ceremonies,  appeared  a  blind  obstinacy,  inflexibilis  obstinatio, 
as  m«L  called  it.  But  such  an  unconquerable  wilfulness  must  have 
presented  itself  to  those  rulers,  who  were  accustomed  to  servile 
obedience,  as  something  extremely  dimgerous ;  imd  many  would  sooner 
pardon  in  the  Christians  their  defection  from  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
than  th^  want  of  reverence  for  tiie  emperors,  in  declining  to  take  any 
part  in  those  idolatrous  demonstrati(Hi8  of  homage  which  pagan  flattery 
had  invented,  such  as  sprinkling  their  images  with  incense,  and  sweai^ 
ing  by  their  genius,  "I  will  assuredly,"  sud  Tertullian,  "call  the 
emperor  my  lord  —  but  in  the  common  acceptation  —  bat  when  I  am 
not  forced  to  call  him  Lord  in  the  place  of  Ood.  In  other  respects,  I 
am  free  of  him ;  for  I  have  only  one  Lord  —  the  Almighty  and  eternal 
God-— the  same  who  is  also  the  emperor's  Lord.  How  should  he 
Irish  to  be  the  Lord,  vrtio  is  the  foAer  of  his  country  V*    What  ft 

1  Hii  wordi  u« :  "O  mBn  oij^mnc  oUd'  (ed  more  comTnmt,  Hd  qtundo  boo  cogdv 

oM^.    L.  VIIL  c.  TS.  nC  dominnm  Del  TJce  dicun.    Catsnua 

■  IXurrilv  u^uvmif  lo)  imfifiiim  kmvu-  liber  mm  illi,  dominiu  enim  meu  naiw  tat, 

vfof  vinrdtiiia.    L.  VIIL  c.  II.  Deu  omnipoleiu  et  otemiu,  idem  qui  et 

*  See  the  Uiu;iuge  </  the  pagMi  ta  Hi-  tptins.     Qid   pater   pMn»  Mt,  <; '- 

nndiu  Felix,  aUA  aboTe,  u  page  7S.  OMiunB*  ett  t    ApcdogeL  c  M. 

*  Dicun  pUna  impentonnn  ^""'■■»i 
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«ontnBt  to  tiiia  free,  hi^hMrted  S|»rit  of  Uti  CbiistiaoH,  is  offi^red  in 
the  sort  of  langua^  vitih  which  the  eaperciliooa  uid  aelf-cooceited 
philoaopher,  GelBue,  addresses  &em :  '*  Whj  should  it  be  a  wroi^  thing, 
then,  to  Kamre  lavw  with  the  nilera  amone  men,^  sinee  these  have 
been  exattra  to  the  ctmtnd  otot  the  things  of  this  world,  oot  without  a 
divine  proridenoe  t  And  when  it  is  reqtuied  oi  you  to  swear  by  tha 
emperor  among  men,  iixnt  is  nothing  bo  nusohievons  in  this  j  for  vba.i' 
ever  yon  receive  in  life,  yoa  receive  &om  him."  *  Whenevert  on  the 
aomvetmy  <^  the  empertH-'s  aoceseson  to  the  throne,  or  at  the  celebra> 
lion  of  a  tiimnph,  pnblio  feadvata  were  appointed,  in  which  all  were 
expected  to  participato,  the  Ohiistians  al<»ie  kept  away,  to  avoid  that 
wlueh  was  c^eolated  to  wtwnd  their  religious  or  taontl  feeUngs,  which 
was  uncosgenii^  with  the  temper  of  mind  inB[»red  by  their  faith.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that,  in  t^  case,  many  went  to  an  extreme,  and 
shrank  &om  joining  even  in  such  demonstrations  of  respect  and  of  joy 
as  conttuaed  ia  them  nothisg  that  was  repugnant  to  Chnstian  fiuth  and 
decorum,  because  they  were  associated  in  their  niinds  with  the  pagaa 
religioa  and  mannets,  —  such,  fin-  examine,  as  the  illumination  of  theii 
dwelling,  andthe  decorating  them  wi^  feBtoooa  of  laurel.'  On  one 
occasion,  a  certain  sum  of  atoosr  was  distributed  by  the  emperor  as  a 
gratu^  among  the  soldiers.  All  preseutod  themselves,  as  was  caa> 
tomaiy,  with  garlands  en  tiiwr  heads,  tor  the  purpose  of  receiving  th^ 
portitm ;  but  one  Christian  soldier  came  iritfa  the  gwland  in  his  hand, 
because  he  held  the  practice  of  crowning  to  be  a  pagan  rito.*  Such 
acts  were,  indeed,  but  overdoings  of  indiv^utda  or  of  a  party ;  ~~  where, 
however,  the  earnest  temper  at  bottom  might  deserve  xespect ;  -~  and  the 
minority  were  &x  &om  approvmg  such  ezoesa  of  zeal :  Irat  the  miBtakfl 
of  itidividuaU  was  easily  md  to  the  charge  of  all.  Heace  the  aocnsv 
iion,  a3  dangerooa  in  those  dmes,  of  high  treason,  (crimen  m&jestatis,) 
which  was  brought  agadust  the  Christiaas.  Men  called  them  "  irreveiv 
ent  to  the  Onsnrs,  eoemjes  of  the  Gsesars,  of  the  Roman  people" 
Oireligiosos  in  C»8are3,<hoBto8  Gesamm,  hostes  p^iuli  Romanj.)  In 
like  manner,  when  only  a  nnnor  party  amcmg  the  Christiaiia  re^irded 
the  occupation  of  a  soldier  as  incompatible  with  Ihe  nature  of  Chrisliao 
love  and  of  the  Christian  calling,  it  was  converted  into  an  accusati(m 
against  all,  and  against  Ghristiani^  generally.  "Does  not  the  em- 
peror punish  yon  justly  !  "  says  Celsus ;  "  for  should  all  do  like  you, 
he  would  be  l«£t  ^oue, — there  would  be. none  to  d^end  him;  the 
rudest  barbariaiu  would  make  themselves  masters  of  the  world,  and 
every  tmce,  aa  well  of  your  own  xe^on  it«elf,  as  of  true  wisdom, 
would  be  obUtoiated.  mm  the  human  race ;  for  beUeve  not  that  your 
8iq>reme  Qod-  would  come^^wn  from  heaven  and  fi^^  for  xa"  ' , 

1  Tai)f  tv  inr&panoit  tjnvaaras  KtU  ^am-  yntAa  ihhie,  at  nunc  Iqecnt  taberna  •( 

JUsf  ifev^inufnr^iu.  janiue  namn.  plnrea  jn»  InrcaiM  Mhnieo- 

■  aiSaraiyip.ToCny  rlt  M  f^t,  ul  Jn  rum  ftn«  HiW'l&canil*  M  Uwoii,  qnan 
hi  hui^avgf  hi  Tiii  ^iiii,  irapH  TBvTou  Xof^or  CbruCiaDonun.     DeidoloUtria,  C.  IS. 
»«C-    c.  tW».  I.  Vin.  a  «S  et  ST.  •TerwUUn  ww)to  lii«liook,  "de  wmna 

■  Tenollian,  in  hii  book,  de  IdcAolatrU,  mJUtU,"  in  defence  of  thn  loldier  tffbM 
compUni  tmcauM  M  num^  <%ri*tlMU  h«d  IhoaeeMalioni  hBmet^thfrowhfaftHow 
BO  Iwiitufmi  10  take  a  ihim  iu  laett  tWir-  beHeTMi.  .      - 
itiM.Chrirt,)wobMrvw,]iadMid,IX7aiir  •L.TIKuSR'' 
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If  the  Christians  were  acciued  genentUy  of  morosely  Tridtdrsiniig 
tiiemeelvefi  from  the  world  and  from  the  courte^es  of  civil  and  Bocitu 
Ufe,  this  charge  was  groimded  partly  in  the  relation  itself  of  Christiani^ 
to  paganism,  as  that  relation  was  present  to  each  one's  own  conscioos- 
Dess ;  but  in  part  also  to  a  certfun  onesided  tendency,  growing  in  the 
first  place  oat  of  the  development  of  the  Ghristiaii  life  in  its  opposition 
to  the  pagan  world.  So  the  Christians  were  represented  as  men  dead 
to  the  world,  and  useless  for  all  afiairs  of  life ; '  dumb  in  public — 
loquacious  among  thefflselres ;  and  it  was  asked,  what  would  become 
of  the  buaness  df  life,  if  all  were  like  them  ? 

Of  this  kind  were  tiie  causes  by  which  the  Boman  state  was  moved 
to  persecute  tiie  ChiistiaoE ;  hut  aH  persecutions  did  not  proceed  &om 
the  state.  The  Chriftians  were  often  victmu  of  the  pojmhr  rage. 
The  populace  saw  in  them  the  enemies  of  their  gods ;  and  this  was  the 
same  thing  as  to  have  no  reli^on  at  all.  The  demers  of  the  gods,  the 
atheists,  (i^eoi,)  was  the  common  name  by  which  the  Christians  were 
designated  among  i^e  people ;  and  of  such  men  the  vilest  and  most 
improbable  stories  could  easily  gun  belief :  —that  in  their  conclaves 
they  were  accustomed  to  abandon  themselves  to  unnatural  lust ;  that 
they  killed  and  devoured  children ; — accusations  which  we  find  circa- 
lat«d,  in  the  most  diverse  periods,  agunst  reli^oua  sects  that  have 
once  become  objects  of  tiie  fanatic  hatred  of  the  populace.  The 
reports  of  disafiected  slaves,  or  of  those  fixim  whom  torture  had  wrung 
the  confesfflon  deEored,  were  next  employed  to  support  these  absuiu 
charges,  and  to  justify  the  rage  of  the  populace.  If  in  hot  climates 
the  long  absence  of  ram  brou^t  on  a  drought ;  if  in  Egypt  the  Kile 
&jled  to  irrigate  the  fields  ;  if  in  Rome  the  Tiber  overflowed  its  banks ; 
if  a  contagious  disease  was  raging ;  if  an  eartiiquake,  a  &mine,  or  any 
other  public  calamity  occurred,  the  popular  rage  was  eamly  turned 
against  the  Christians.  "  We  may  ascribe  this,"  was  the  cry,  "  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity."  Thus  it 
had  become  a  proverb  in  Korth  Africa,  according  to  Augustine,  "  If 
tiiere  is  no  r^,  tax  it  on  the  Christians."  '  And  what  wonder  is  it 
that  the  people  so  judged,  when  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  philosopher, 
when  a  Porphyry  assigned  as  tiie  cause  why  no  stop  conld  be  put  to  a 
contagious  and  desolating  Bicknesa,  that  by  reason  of  the  spread  d 
Christianity,  Esculapius'  influence  on  the  earth  was  over. 

There  was,  besides,  no  want  of  individttaU  who  were  ready  to  excite 
the  popular  rage  against  the  Christians  ;  priests,  artisans  and  others, 
who,  like  Demetrius  in  the  Acts,  drew  their  gains  from  idolatry; 
magi(9aii8,  who  beheld  their  juggUng  tricks  exposed ;  sanctimonious 
Cymes,  who  found  their  hypocnsy  unmasked  by  the  Christians.  When, 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Marous  Aurelius,  the  ma^cian  whose  life 
has  been  written  by  Lucian,  Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  observed  Utai 
his  tricks  had  ceased  to  create  any  sensation  in  the  cities,  he  exchumed, 
*'  The  FontuB  b  filled  with  atheiste  and  Christians ; "  and  called  on  the 

1  HnnlMt  infrnctaoti  in  aegotto,  In  pttblieo  mutl,  in  •ngnlii  gmnli.  Bee  the  voidi  of 
thenvu  in  ICnndu  F«Ux^ 
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peofde  to  Btone  them,  if  ther  did  not  wish  to  dnw  dowa  oa  tbensebei 
Hm  anger  of  tlie  goda.  H«  Would  never  exhibit  lus  ui»  before  th» 
people,  mdji  he  had  first  proclumed,  "If  aay  A.tiieiBt^  ChriBliaD  or 
Epicureaa  has  slipped  in  here  as  a  spy,  let  him  begone  I "  An  appeal 
to  popular  violence  seema,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  considered  the 
moat  convenient  course,  bj  the  advocates  of  reli^on  among  41m 
mgans.^  Juadn  Martyr  knew  that  Creecens,  —  one  of  the  CMDmoa 
IVudo-cynics  of  the  period,  who  wece  ganctimonioua  demftgogaee,— • 
attempted  to  stir  up  me  people  against  the  ChristiaoB ;  and  that  he 
had  tnreatened  Justin's  own  life,  becaose  he  had  stnpped  him  of  his 
disguise. 

From  these  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  persecnlions,  the  ccoclo- 
don  is  obvious,  tJtat  uatU  Chr^damty  had  biun  receivtd,  bj/  exprea$ 
latet  <if,  Oie  State,  into  the  clan  of  lai^ul  religum*,  (r^igumet  2ta(iz,) 
Hie  ChrutUma  txnttd  not  enjoy  any  ffmeral  and  eeriain  tranqwUUty  in 
the  exereUe  of  their  religion;  untfan  the  Jtoman  empire  they  wer« 
eonBtantly  ej^aed  to  the  rage  of  the  populace  and  to  the  vtaUee  of 
indimduaU.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  Uis  eveiHihiuiging 
situation  of  the  Christian  churdi,  under  the  govemmeats  of  the 
several  emperors  who  were  ao  di&rentl;  afiected  towards  it. 

4.  SitiuOion  of  Ae  Ohrittitm  Church  tmder  the  teveral  Umperori. 

It  is  related  by  TertnUiaa,^  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  that  he  waa 
moved  by  Plate's  report  oonceming  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  hia 
lesurrection,  to  propose  to  the  senate,  that  Christ  should  be  received 
among  the  gods  of  Bome ;  but  that  the  s^iate  set  aside  die  prt^usitioii, 
lest  they  might  yield  somewhat  of  their  ancient  prerogative  oi  deoiding 
all  matters  relating  to  "new  religions,"  upon  their  own  movement 
(e  motu  proprio ;)  that  the  emperor,  however,  did  not  wholly  denst 
from  his  object,  bat  went  so  far  at  least,  as  to  threaten  witii  severe  pen- 
alties all  such  as  should  accuse  the  Christdans  on  the  ground  of  Uieir 
religion.  But  an  anUior  so  wanting  in  critical  judgment  as  TertuUiao* 
cannot  posublj  be  received  as  a  credible  witaiesa  fiff  a  story  iriiM^ 
wears  on  its  face  all  the  marks  of  untruth.  Should  t^  account  be 
considered  as  an  exaggerated  one,  but  as  still  having  some  slight: 
measure  of  truth  at  its  foundation,  even  such  an  hypothesis  could  not 
be  maintained ;  though  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  this,  that  ther 
emperor  ouce  proposed  to  grant  to  the  ChrisliaDS  a  free  toleration.  Ifc 
is  neither  credible,  on  the  ground  of  Pilate's  character,-  that  what  he 
saw  in  Cluist  left  on  Hm  any  such  lasting  impreesion  as  tiiis  aeooonfr 
assumes  ;  nor  is  it  jnebable  that  any  such  effect  would  haro  been  pro- 
duced  by  his  report  on  the  mind  of  Q^berius.  Certainly  it  would  no* 
be  in  keeping  with  the  servile  character  of  the  senate  under  Tiberiu8,fbr> 
them  to  act,  as  they  must  have  acted,  according  to  this  aecoiHit ;  and. 
as  there  were  no  accnsers  as  yet  of  a  Christiaa  sect,  there  was  no 
occaEOon  £>r  passing  a  law  against  such  accusers.  In  &ot,  the  Snoceed' 
ing  lustory  shows  that  no  such  previous  Uw  of  Tiberius  could  have 

1  Bm  dw 'HaodM  in  Lwfau't  Jn}iil«r  Ttagoed.  ■  Apologet  c  GetSl. 
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enBted.     Probably  Tertullian  had  Bllowed  bimaelf  to  be  deceived  t^ 
BOcae  epuiions  docnmenti. 

At  first,  Uie  ChristiaiiB  were  confounded  with  &e   Jews;  conae- 

Sientl;,  the  order  issued  under  the  emperor  ClaudiuB,  in  the  yef^  53, 
r  tbe  banishment  of  the  turbulent  Jews,  would  involve  the  Cniistiaiis 
also,  if  there  were  any  at  that  time  in  Home,  and  if  Christianity  made 
jta  first  converts  there  among  Jews,  who  continued  to  observe  the  Jew- 
ish customs.  Suetonius  says,  "  the  emperor  Claudius  expelled  the 
Jews  trom  Rome,  who  were  constantly  r^ing  disturbances,  at  the 
instigation  of  Chrestns."  ^  We  could  suppose,  that  some  factious  Jew 
then  Uving,  of  this  name,  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  Jewish  &eedmen 
in  Rome,  was  intended.  Sut  as  no  individual  so  universally  known  as 
the  Chreatus  of  Suetonius  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  that  writer, 
k  elsewhere  mentioned ;  and  as  the  name  of  Christus  (^ZQlojot')  was 
frequently  pronounced  Ohrestus  (/pijcrioc^  by  the  pagans ;  it  is  quite 
probable  that  Suetonius,  who  wrote  half  a  centuir  after  the  event, 
throwing  together  what  he  had  heard  about  the  political  expectations 
of  a  Messiah  among  tiie  Jews,  and  the  obacnre  and  confused  accounta 
which  may  have  reached  him  respecting  Christ,  was  thus  led  to  express 
himself  in  a  manner  so  vague  and  indefinite. 

Christianity  meanwhile,  had  been  continually  maldng  progress  among 
the  pagans  in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  worship  of  God,  shaped 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  apostie  Paul,  rendered  it  no  longer 
possible  to  miatalce  the  Christians  for  a  Jewish  sect.  Such  was  the 
case  particularly  with  the  Roman  communities,  as  the  persecution,  soon 
to  be  mentioned,  shows ;  for  this  could  not  have  arisen,  if  the  Christ- 
ians, as  men  who  were  descended  from  Jews  and  observed  the  Mosaic 
laws,  had  been  held  to  be  simply  a  sect  of  that  people.  They  must 
have  already  drawn  on  themselves,  in  the  capit^  of  the  world,  the 
fanatical  hatred  of  the  populace,  as  the  tertium  ffenvt,  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  Already  had  the  popular  feeljng  given  currency 
to  those  monstrous  reports  above  noticed,  of  unnatuml  crimes  to  wbicn 
tlie  secret  sect  of  these  enemies  of  the  gods  abandoned  themsclveB.* 
It  was  not  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  of  the  en^tire,  —  it  was  this 
popular  hate,  wituch  furnished  the  occasion  for  this  tret  persecution  of 
the  Christians  in  Rome.  But  its  immediate  cause  was  something 
wholly  accidental ;  and  that  predsely  so  reckless  a  monster  as  Nero 
must  be  the  first  perseeutor  of  the  C^iristians,  was  likewise  owing  im- 
mediately to  a  concurrence  of  accidental  circumstances.  Tet  tiiere 
was  something  intrinsically  significant  in  the  fact,  that  &e  individual  by 
whom  the  renunciation  of  everything  on  the  side  of  the  divine  and 
moral  was  most  completely  carried  out,  that  the  impersonation  of 
creaturely  will  revolting  against  all  higher  order,  must  ffve  the  first  im- 
pulse to  ihe  persecution  of  Obiistiaiuty, 

The  moving  canse  which  led  Kero,  in  the  year  64,  to  vent  his  fiiiy 
against  the  Christians,  was  orig^ally  nothing  else  than  a  wish  to  divert 

>  Impnbon  Cbmto  Bsodne  tnmnltnan-  (AaaaL  L  XV.  c  44,)  "per  fluritik  mTiioi^ 
■M  Boma  expnliL  qiUM  Tnlpu  Chriitiuioi  appdUMIi'  nut 

*  W«   bcuGve  thA  pkiuge  in  TmIRii,    hftve  zdmttta  to  theae  repoit*. 
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from  lumself  the  eusplcion  of  being  the  author  of  tlie  oonflagrfttdoii  of' 
Borne,  and  to  fix  the  gnilt  on  others ;  and  as  the  Ghristians  were  already 
become  objecta  of  popular  hatred,  and  the  fanatic  mob  were  prepared 
to  believe  them  capable  of  amy  ahamefiil  crime  that  might  be  charged 
npon  them,  Bach  an  accuBatioit,  if  broaeht  agfunst  the  GhnEtiaos, 
would  be  most  ea^j  credited.^  He  could  make  himself  popular  by 
the  snSeringB  inflicted  o&  a  class  of  men  hated  by  the  people,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  secure  a  new  gratification  for  his  aatanic  cruelty.  All  being 
seized  whom  the  popular  hate  had  stigmatized  as  Gfaristiaiis,  and  thertv 
fore  profligate  men^  it  nught  ewdly  happen  that  some  who  were  not 
really  Christians  would  be  incladed  in  the  number.' 

Those  arrested  as  Christiana  were  now,  by  lie  emperor's  commands, 
executed  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Some  were  crucified ;  others 
sewn  up  in  the  sldns  of  wild  beasts  and  exposed  to  be  tom  in  pieces  by 
dogs;  others,  &^aa,  had  their  garments  smeared  over  with  some  conb 
bustible  material,  and  were  then  set  on  fire  to  illuminate  the  publio 
gardens  at  night. 

This  penecution  was  not,  indeed,  in  its  immediate  effects,  a  general 
one ;  but  fell  exclusively  on  the  Cbristians  in  Rome,  accused  as  the 
incendiaries  of  the  city.  Yet  what  had  occurred  in  tite  capital,  could 
not  fiiil  of  being  attended  with  serious  consequences  affecting  the  situj^ 
tion  of  the  Christians, — whose  religion,  moreover,  was  an  unlawful  one, 

—  throughout  all  the  provinces. 

The  imprMsion  which  this  first  and  truly  horrible  persecution,  by 
a  man  who  presented  so  noticeable  a  contrast  with  the  great  historicu 
phenomenon  of  Christdanity,  left  behind  it,  endnred  for  a  long  time  on 
the  minds  of  the  Christians.  Mor  waa  it  altogether  vrithout  troth,  when 
the  image  of  the  Antichrist,  —  the  representative  of  that  last  reaction  <^ 
the  power  of  ongodlineas  agunst  the  divine  government  and  ag^nst 
Christianity, — was  transferred  to  so  colloseal  an  exhibition  of  self-will 
rebelling  agunst  all  holy  restr^ts,  and  even  passiBg  over  to  the  mct« 
of  the  unnatural,*  as  was  presented  in  the  character  of  Nero.  It  may 
often  be  observed,  that  the  impression  left  by  a  man  in  whom  an  import 
taut  principle,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  worid,  has  manifested 

1  Abdlendo  nimori  enbdidit  icos,  saji  the  flnt  named  cUu,  qoi  htebuitar,  wen 

Tacitiu  of  Nero.  dcaignaled  aa  being  reulf  guilty  of  BeCtillg 

1  Quo9  per  flagitin  inTisoi  TiilgDS  Chris-  fire  la  the  city  ?    if  the  latter  be  the  cai^ 

tianoB  Bppellabal,  tayi  Tacitaa.  and  if  the  Jaltri  ii  to  be  referred  to  ihit 

'  In  the  interpretation  of  Tacitni'  aoconnt  incendtim,  and  this  account  deserreJ  conS- 

of  ihie  transaction,  aeTersl  poinb  may  be  dence  ChioaghoDt,  ve  mast  conceire  hen 

donbtfnl.    When  he  lays,  Prirao  correpti,  of  persons  aclnally  employed  by  Heni  ft* 

ani  fatebantar.  the  question  arises,  what  did  ihe  perpetnttion  <A  Ibe  deed ;  —  not  Cfaris- 

thej  confess  ?  —  that  they  had  set  the  Are,  tiaos,  but  snch  at  the  people  deaignaied  bj 

or  that  ibDy  were  Christiana  t    When  he  the  name  of  Christians,  —  hated,  abomina- 

rays,DtiDdejadirioeanimninliimdoingens  hie  men.    Tbeee,  pertuqx  with  the  hope  of 

Wd  perinds  in  crimine   incendii,  qBam  bettering  their   &te,  iwr  then  hare  d»- 

odio   hnmani   generis   convicti   rant,  the  noimced  many  others  as  Christians,  among 

qneslioD  oocnrs,  does  the  latter  refer  to  all,  whom  may  We  been  some  who  leallj 

to  those  that "  confessed,"  es  well  w  the  rest,  were,  and  othen  who  were  not  mch. 

—  so  that,  bjr  TodtDs,  all  an  ptonotmeed  *  A  cfaafacteristic  tiait  of  Nero,  «■  de- 
free  from  the  »ll<Bed  crime  of  bring  die  Kribed   by  Tadtni, — "  toar '-'-'" — 
nthors  of  th«conSBgnition;oTdo  the  words  pitor."    Amud.  L  XT.  c  43. 
nter  only  to  Ihe  moltitado  tngeiH,  §o  thK 
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/  itoelf,  or  from  iriunn  a  great  power  of  deatmotioa  has  gone  fbrUi,  is  oot 
l'  ao  immediatel;  e&eed,  nor  room  allowed  for  ihe  thought  that  each  a 
pemn  has  really  ceased  tp  exist ;  as  we  see  in  the  eztunples  of  the 
,  smperor  f^derio  H.,  and  of  Napoleon.  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  thia 
mmstrons  «shibitioii  of  the  power  of  e^.  The  rumor  prevailed  among 
die  heath«L  pe<q)le,  that  Nero  was  not  dead,  bat  had  retired  to  some 
place  of  secrecy,  fr«n  which  he  would  again  make  his  appearance,^  —  a 
rumor  which  several  adyentnren  lud  impostors  took  aorantage  of  for 
iheir  own  ends.  Now  Hub  rumw  assumed  also  a  Christian  dress,  and  it 
zao,  that  Xero  had  retired  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  would  returo  as 
tiie  Antichristj^  to  finish  what  he  hod  alrea[dy  begun,  the  destructioD  of 
that  Bahykm,  the  c^tal  of  the  world. 

Bince  the  despotic  Doimtian,  who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  81, 
was  in  the  practice  of  enconra^ng  informers,  and  of  remonng  out  of  the 
way,  under  various  pretests,  tiiose  persons  who  had  excited  his  suspicions 
or  his  cupidity,  tiie  charge  of  embracing  Christianity  would,  in  this  reign, 
be  the  most  conunon  one  after  tliat  of  high  treason  (crimen  majestatis.*) 
In  consequence  of  such  accusations,  many  were  condemned  to  death,  or 
to  the  confiscation  of  their  property  and  bmishment  to  an  island.^ 

The  empercT  moreover  was  secretly  informed  that  two  individuals 
were  living  in  Palestine,  of  the  race  of  Dand  and  Jesus,  who  were 
engaged  in  seditious  undertakings.  The  seditious  tendency  of  the 
Jeiri^  expectations  of  a  Mesdui  were  already  well  known,  and  the 
Imguage  of  tlie  Christians,  in  speaking  of  the  i^ngdom  of  Christ,  waa 
often  misunderstood.^^  He  caused  the  individuals  who  had  been  accused 
to  be  brought  before  him,  and  convinced  himself  that  they  were  poor, 
innocent  conntiyTnen,  quite  incapable  of  enga^g  in  any  pohtical 
schemes ;  he  therefore  allowed  them  to  return  in  peace  to  tbeir  homes.' 
But  from  this,  certwnly,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  the  enu^ror  re- 
Toked  those  measures  which  had  been  adopted  agunst  the  ChristiaiiB 
generally,  and  which  had  another  motive^ 

The  emperor  Nerva,  who  assumed  the  government  in  the  year  96, 
was  by  the  natural  justice  and  plulandiropy  of  his  character,  an  enemy 
to  that  whole  system  of  informatiou  and  sycophancy  which  had  been 
the  occasion  of  so  much  evil  in  the  time  of  his  predecessors.     Tins  of 

^  The  word*  of  Tuiitag  ura :  "Vuio  inpcr  god,  knd  for  iht  Jews  ■  iKwfol  religioi^ 

ndta  qu  nimoni  coqse  plniibni  vivaro  oonld,  a  fratiori,  be  brought  against  the  con- 

MUL  fingenlibui  eredenlibiiBqiie.    Hbt.  L  TcnioD  to  Chrutiani^. 

n.  c  8.  *  Bcddea  Dio  Canini,  another  hlMorim 

a  In  the  Fienda-SibyUiiw  books :   EZt'  dl«d  in  the  Ghronicle  of  Eniebitig,  namel*, 

ijnu^B^  Uibiuv  Ae^  abriv.            Bnittiiu,  aajs  that  man;  (offered  nurtfr. 

■  Tta  wordi  of  IKo  CaMiiu.  1.  LJLVil.  dom  under  the  reign  of  Ulil  unpcnir. 

e.14:  'EijOaiiiai.^tBT^ro^.i^'^KaliUjM.  ■  For  eTidence  c^ thU,  lee  Jiulin  Martyr, 

etc  tA  Tar  'lontaiov  r/Sii  tfynUiXovrti  vo}u-  f  Apok^.  1.  IL  e.  GSO     'luanxavve(  jSaat- 

>oi  »»nilkica9&iiom.     The  nniting  of  the  mIok  itpaaSoKuvTai  ijud^,  ii^iinit  i,vSp&- 

dutge  of  WrdTfi  with  thai  of  an  inclina-  mvw  ijtyetv  ^/lof  ivii^^n. 

boa  to  Jewish  eogtofos,  maj  faaye  alliuton  *  HegeaippnainEuseb.1.  IILc  19  and  30. 

to  OhriniMiity,  if  Mtontf  ii  not  lo  be  nn-  '  TertnlUan  ccrtainl;  ezpressca  biniMlf 

dentood  aa  barely  referring  to  the  dei^  of  b  too  general  a  manner,  when  he  aaji, 

ft*  |oda  ef  die  itnte   raligion.     At  all  (Apologet.  c  G,)  (hat  Domitiiui  made  Ml 

•naS,  the  cfa*igB  of  idtirtt,  if  applied  to  one  MIempt  to  persecnle  the  Chriitiani : 

Urn  embncinK  of  Jndunn,  whkh  waa  at  bat  that  he  deiiiied  from  his  pnrpose,  and 

iMtC  the  worthip  ^  a  well-known  national  ncalled  Ihoaa  thM  had  been  bonisEied. 
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itself  Was  £tTorftble  to  the  Christians,  inasmuch  as  the  crime  of  passing 
over  to  their  religion  had  been  one  of  the  most  common  subjects  « 
accusation.  Nerva  set  at  liber^  those  who  Iiad  been  condemned  on 
ch&rges  of  this  nature,  and  recited  sach  as  had  been  banished ;  ho 
caused  all  the  slaves  and  fi[%edmon,  vho  had  appeared  as  accusers  of 
their  masters,  to  be  executed.  He  forbade  generally  the  accusatjona 
of  slaves  against  their  masters  to  be  received.  All  this  laust  have 
(nwrated  favorably  on  the  Christians,  as  the  complaints  brought  againsi 
t£em  proceeded  frequently  irom  ill-disposed  slaves.  Accusations  on 
Buch  accounts  as  had  furnished  the  matter  of  the  great  number  of  con- 
demnations under  the  preceding  reign,  were  in  general  no  longer  to  be 
allowed ;  and  among  these  Christianity  was  prol^ly  included.'  Thus 
U  is  true,  the  complaints  agunst  the  Chrisdans  must,  during  the  short 
reign  of  Nerva,  have  been  suspended ;  yet  no  lasting  tranquillity  fras 
secured  to  them,  since  their  reb^on  was  not  recognixed  by  any  public 
act  as  a  religio  Ucita  ;  and  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  if  Christianity, 
during  these  few  yeara,  could  be  diffused  without  oppoeutiou,  the  forr 
of  its  enemies,  which  bad  been  held  in  check,  would  break  forth  wim 
fresh  violence  on  this  emperor's  death. 

These  consequences  ensued  under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  after  the  year 
99 ;'  since  this  emperor,  a  statesman  in  the  Roman  sense,  could  not 
overlook  the  encroachments  on  all  sides  of  a  religious  community  so 
entirely  repugnant  in  its  character  to  the  Bconan  spirit.  And  the  law 
issued  by  him  ag^nst  close  associations,  (the  Heteerise,)  for  the  pur- 

re  of  suppressing  the  factious  element  in  many  districts,  might  easily 
turned  agiunst  the  Christians,  who  formed  a  party  so  closely  united 
togeOier.  Itwas  at  ttus  time,  (A.  D.  110,)  the  younger  Fliny,  whose 
noble  susceptibility  to  all  purely  human  feelings  shines  forth  so  amiably 
in  his  letters,  came,  as  proconsul  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  into  countries 
over  which  many  Christians  were  dispersed.  A  great  number  of  them 
were  amugned  before  his  tribunal.  He  was  thrown  into  embanasa- 
ment,  as  be  had  never  before  taken  a  share  in  such  transactions ;  aa 
there  was  no  settled  law  on  the  matter,  except  the  general  principles  of 
the  civil  law  of  the  empire,  relating  to  "  relipones  novse  et  peregrinse," 
and  as  the  number  of  the  accused  was  so  great ;  "  for  many,"  he  writes 
to  the  emperor,  "of  all  ages,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes  would 
be  involved  in  the  danger ;  for  the  conta^on  of  this  superstition  has 
seized  not  only  cities,  but  also  the  villages  and.  open  country."  The 
temjdes  were  deserted,  the  ordinary  rites  of  woislup  could  not  for  a 
long  time  be  celebrated,  and  victims  for  sacrifice  were  rarely  purchased.' 
Pliny,  like  a  lover  of  justice,  did  not  allow  himself  to  prejudge  the  case, 
but  took  all  p^ns  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  character  of  the  Christian 
sect.  He  questioned  such  as  had  for  many  years  been  separated  from 
the  Christian  community,  and  apostates  are  usually  littie  inclined  to 

iDio   CagsioB  mentions,  in   connection  '  Plin.  1,  X  ep.  67,    Frope  jam  deaolau 

mth  (he  ciimen  majestatjs,  ihe  charge  of  templa,  sacra  solennia  din  mtennissa,  vie- 

Aoelieia,  also  aC  the  loviaixAc  ^ii(,  Blmoagh  tima,  quorum  adhac  raiiiuDiua  cmtor  to- 

oertuulj  bj  iafQcia,  ne  are  not  to  nudei-  TeniebMur. 
ttind  the  iStdTtK,  or  niiiiHitnily. 
VOL.  I.                                        9 
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apeak  well  of  the  Bocie^  to  wbict  they  fbrmeriy  belonged.  FoDowing 
toe  brutal  custom  of  Roman  justice,  which  p^ud  no  regard  to  rnsnV 
universal  rights,  he  applied  torture  to  two  female  slaves,  who  held  the 
office  of  deaconeBses  in  the  Christian  communities,  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  from  them  the  truth.  And  after  all  he  could  learn  oi^y,  that 
the  Christiana  were  ia  the  custom  of  meeting  together  on  a  certain  day, 
(Sunday;)  that  they  then  united  in  a  hymn  of  praise  to  their  God, 
Christ;  and  that  they  bound  one  another,*  —  not  to  the  commission  of 
crimes,'  —  but  to  rcfrajnfrom  theft,  from  adultery;  to  be  fiuthful  in 
performing  their  pronuscs,  to  withhold  from  none  the  properiy  intmsted 
to  dieir  beeping ;'  that  after  this  they  separated,  and  met  agiun  in  the 
evening  at  a  simple  and  innocent  meal.*  But  these  latter  assemblies 
had  been  discontinued  in  compliance  with  the  emperor's  edict  agunst 
the  Hetserise. 

If  we  compare  Pliny  with  hia  friend  Tacitus,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
their  relation  to  Christianity,  the  former  distinguishes  himself  at  once 
by  the  greater  freedom  and  impartiality  of  his  judgment.  Tacitus, 
without  entering  into  any  further  investigation  of  the  facts,  allows  him- 
self to  he  swayed  by  Ms  prejudices  agaanst  everything  not  Roman, 
against  a  religion  coming  fix)m  the  Jews,  the  founder  of  which  had  been 
executed  by  Uie  order  of  a  Homan  governor,  a  reli^on  which  found  so 
many  adherents  among  people  of  the  lower  class ;  he  is  carried  away 
by  the  popular  reports  which  fell  in  with  those  prejudices.  He  reckons 
Qiristianitv  among  the  many  new  and  had  customs,  winch  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  flowed  together  and  found  sympathy  in  the  great 
capital,  Rome.'  He  sees  in  it  nothing  but  an  exitiabilis  superstitio,— 
m  the  Christians,  only  honanes  per  fla^tiis  invisoa,  —  men  hateful  for 
their  crimes,  and  who  deserved  the  severest  punishments.^  Pliny  does 
not  allow  himself  to  be  hurried  at  once  to  a  conclusion  by  his  own 
prejudices  or  prevailing  rumora.  He  conaders  it  his  duty  to  enter  into 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  case,  before  he  decides.  The  result  of 
his  inquiiT  was  favorable  to  the  Christians,  in  so  far  as  the  judgment 
was  based  on  purely  moral  grounds,  and  the  general  right  of  mankind 
to  freedom  ia  the  worship  of  God  was  recognized.  But  Pliny  shares  in 
common  with  Tacitus  the  partial  and  contracted  views  of  the  Roman 
statesman,  which  prevented  him  from  taking  that  elevated  stand.  He 
Sees  in  a  reli^n  which  absorbs  the  whole  mtorest  of  men,  and  malces 
them  forget  everything  else,  nothing  but  a  superstitio  prava,^  —  pr  as 
we  might  express  it,  by  converting  the  phrase  mto  modem  language,  a 
misty  pietism.  He  requires,  inasmuch  as  he  looks  upon  religion  as  a 
matter  of  the  state,  unconditional  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

^  An  ^Inrion  to  Ihe  banUsmal  vow,  the  *  Flainl;  in  coDtradiction  of  the  popular 

lacramentum  mitititE  Chnsliann,  to  which  ramors  reapecting  those  nniiBtQial  rcpasti 

there  ia  freqaeni  reference  in  the  prsctiCBl  of  the  Chnstimw,  the  epnla  Thjesie«e. 

homilies.  '  Quo  conetk  nndique  UrocU  ant  padeo- 

*  A  plain  eontnidictioD  of  tboee  popnlar  d>  conflannt  celebnntorqne^ 

mnpra  respecting  the  objecu  had  in  view  in  '  Sont««  ei  novUguna  exempla  loeritM. 

At  Kcret  asBembliai  among  the  Chriittuia.  ^  Not  acitiabilii,  becanae  be  waa  obliged  ' 

*  Whoever  bj  anch  a  bid  violated  hit  to  aclcnowledn  that  the  CbiiBtiani  wen 
baptismal  vow,  waa  ezdnded  from  the  fel-  blamelcu  In  Ibeir  lirea. 

lowihip  of  Ihe  dmrcb. 
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"Witk  Ae  character  of  the  religion  he  haa  nothing  to  do.  Whatever  that 
mi^t  be,  de&imce  of  tlie  imperial  laws  must  be  severely  punbhed.' 

The  Ciuistiaiis  must  den;  their  faith,  invoke  the  gros,  offer  incense 
and  pour  out  libations  before  the  image  of  the  emperor,  together  with 
the  images  of  the  gods,  and  curse  Christ.  If  thej  declined  so  to  do, 
and,  after  having  been  thrice  colled  upon,  by  the  governor,  to  abjure 
their  faith,  continued  steadfastly  to  confess  that  they  were  Christians 
and  would  remiun  so,  Fliny  condemned  them  to  ^eath,  as  obstinate 
confessors  of  a  reli^o  illicita,  who  dared  publicly  defy  the  laws  of  the 
empire.     They  who  complied  with  the  governor's  terms,  were  pardoned. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  conffidering  the  rapid  and  powcrM 
spread  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  if  ue  faith  of  many,  who  bad 
come  over  to  the  rehgion  during  Qie  peaceful  times  of  Nenit,  was  of 
DO  such  nature  as  to  stand  the  trial  of  persecution.  Sudden  and 
extensive  conversions  of  this  kind  are  not  apt  to  prove  the  most 
thorough.  So  was  it  in  the  present  case  ;  many  who  had  embraced 
Christiani^,  or  were  on  the  point  of  embracing  it,  drew  back  at  the 
threatening  prospect  of  death,  and  the  conflequences  of  this  change 
were  visible  m  tiie  increase  of  the  nnmbers  who  participated  in  ue 
public  religions  ceremonies. 

In  observing  the  effect  of  his  measures,  PHny  fell  into  tiie  same  mi^ 
take  into  which  statesmen,  crafty  in  all  o^er  things,  have  oRea  fallen, 
with  regard  to  concerns  which  stand  related  to  what  b  highest  and  most 
free  in  human  nature.  The  happy  issue  which  for  the  moment  seemed 
to  att«nd  the  course  he  had  chosen,  led  him  to  hope  that  by  degrees 
the  new  sect  might  easily  be  suppressed,  if  the  same  method  should 
continue  to  be  pursued ;  if  severity  were  smtably  blended  with  mild- 
ness ;  if  the  obstinate  were  punished  to  terrify  the  others,  while  such 
as  were  disposed  to  retract,  were  not  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
retiisal  of  pardon. 

In  submitting  the  report  of  these  transactions  to  the  emperor  Trajan,' 
he  requested  his  advice  particularly  on  the  following  questions: 
whether  a  cUstinction  wsa  to  be  made  of  different  ages,  or  the  young  and 
tender  were  to  be  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way  with  the  more  ma- 
ture?' whether  any  time  wastocie  allowed  fiw  repentance,  or  every 
person  who  had  once  been  a  Christian  was  in  every  case  to  be  punisb- 
ed  ?  whether  the  Chrisliuia  were  liable  to  punishment  ^ply  as  such, 
or  (mly  on  account  of  other  ofiences  ?  It  is  jrfvn,  &Dm  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  Pliny  above  described,  how  most  of  these  questions 
ought,  according  to  his  own  view  of  the  case,  to  be  answered ;  and  the 
emperor  approved  of  these  proceedings ;  moreover,  in  deciding  the 
-questions  submitted  to  his  authority,  ho  went  on  the  same  principles. 
Ihe  Christians,  he  did  not  place  in  the  same  class  with  ordinary  crim- 

>  HIawMdi  are ;  Heqtie  mini  dntdtabwn,  iDdnbitable  marks  of  genniDcuAM  on  iU 
qiuleaniqiie  csMt,  qn(>d  bierennir,  pervi-    face.    So  oae  but  the  Roman  sU(«Bman 

dehQ«  poniii.  ■  Thii  qnestko  <ma  probably  occasioned 

*  L.  X  «p.  9T.  This  Teport  irf  Pliny,  br  the  fact  that  many  diildrm  and  yom*  (sM 
wlddi  m  tune  followed  Ihtu  br,  bean  tM    MoveJ  were  foond  among  tbe  ChriBtuuiL 
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ihala,  tor  vhom  tiie  governors  in  the  prOTinces  caused  searcli  to  be  madj 
bj  the  police.'  They  were  not  to  be  sought  after ;  but  vheu  mforma- 
ti(m  WS8  lodged  agiunst  them,  and  thej  were  arraigned  before  the 
tribnnal,  they  must  be  punished.  In  tohat  wcoj,  the  emperor  does  not 
ezplun ;  he  even  admite  that  on  this  point  no  certain  rUle  of  general 
application,  could  be  ^ven.^  It  appears,  however,  that  the  punishment 
was  generally  understood  to  be  death.  Moreover,  Trajan  accorded 
pardon  to  eui^  as  manifested  repentance. 

As  early  a  Christian  writer  as  TertuUian  found  that  this  deciaoa 
LQvolved  a  contradiction.  If  the  emperor  conmdered  the  Christians  a9 
Kiulty,  he  onght  to  have  directed  that,  like  all  other  criming,  they 
would  be  sought  out  and  delivered  over  to  punishment ;  if  he  regarded 
tiiem  as  innocent,  punishment  was  in  all  cases  alike  unjust.  Without 
doubt,  a  correct  judgment,  when  the  matter  is  considered  in  its  purely 
moral  aspect ;  but  tMs  was  not  the  view  of  it  taken  by  the  emperor. 
He  stood  in  the  position  of  ^politician  and  a  jvdge,  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  State.  He  was  of  the  opinion,  that  open  contempt 
of  the  "  Soman  ceremonies,"  open  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
eoold  not  be  sufiered,  in  any  case,  to  go  unpnnished,  even  though  no 
act  was  connected  with  it  of  a  moraHi/  pnni^ble  nature.^  Thus  the 
emperor  believed  hiniBelf  obliged  to  proceed,  whenever  such  unlawfid 
coniluct  attracted  public  attention ;  but  he  wished,  aa  lar  as  possible, 
to  ignore  it,  bo  that  indulgmee  might  be  OKiercised  to  the  full  extent 
compatible  with  due  regard  for  the  laws.  Agreemg  with  Pliny,  that 
Christianity  was  but  a  fanatic  delusion,  he  too  probably  imagined,  that 
if  severity  were  tempered  with  clemency,  if  ioo  much  notice  were  not 
to  be  taken  of  the  matter,  and  if  open  ofiences  were  neither  su^red  to 
go  unpunished,  nor  prosecuted  with  rigor,  the  hot  enthumaHm  would 
easily  cool  to  indifference,  and  the  cause  gradually  expire  of  its  own 
accord.  If  Christianity  had  possessed  no  higher  prinnple,  the  reaolt 
would  have  justified  the  emperor's  o|nnion. 

The  change  produced  by  the  rescript  of  Trajan  was  this :  Christ 
Unity,  which  hitherto  had  tacitly  passed  for  an  "  unlawful  religion," 
(a  reli^o  illicita,)  was  now  condemned  as  such  by  an  exprett  law.* 

1  Tht  tlfyiiy6px'n>C,  CoiiiMiM.  ployment  of  this  n&me.    Bot  wheB  Tiberi- 

*  NeqiM  eniiB  in  aniTersDm  aUqaid,  qnod  an  bajs,  that  he  hitd  not  berame  lired  of 

qnwi  tcnam  formom  habe&t,  conalitoi  po-  desCnjiDg  the   Christiana,  this    saauredl j 

tcil.  does  not  igm  very  well  with  the  ahove- 

'LlkeHin;;  tee  hit  langiiage  dted  on  cit«d  reccript  of  IrnJAn,  which  expressly 

pue  99,  DOte  1.  commanda   that  the  Christians  should  not 

■According  to  >  docnment  pmerred  in  bt  taitght  aflrr.    And  the  slAt«mont  that  the 

the  chronicle  of  Johuinea  Malalas,  [L  XL  ChriadniutissteDCillOHurreaderthetnaelTe), 

o.  873,  ed  Niebnhr,)  Tiberionia,  Prefect  of  hardly  agrees  with  the  times.     It  was  the 

FalestiDB  prima,  had  intbrmeil  the  empe-  more  Tiolent  penecntions,  which  first  colled 

ror,  that  the  Chriadaiu  offered  thenueWn  fonh  anch  an  euthuaiaatic  tendency.  Neith- 

In  erowdi,  aod  thai  notluiut  conld  bo  ac-  er  od  we  r^aid  the  report  of  the  martyr- 

eompUihed  by  the  effosion  of  blood.  Mored  dom  of  the  biahop  Ignatins  of  Antioch  a* 

by  this  infbiiDatioil,  the  emperor  iuned  a  a  document  belon^ng  to  thi:  period.    In 

ite#  edict,  foiMdding  the  eiecation  of  the  tfaii  narratlTe  we  do  not  recognize  the  Em- 

Chriadana.    A^nat  the  onthenlidty  of  the  peror  Trajan,  and  therefore  feel  oarseWel 

writing  here  oommonicated,  we  woald  not  compelled  to  entertain  doubts,  with  r^aid 

adduce  the  came  "  Qalileans,"  which  is  ap-  to  eveiy  thing  reported  in  this  acconnt ;  a^ 

plied  to  the  Christians  io  no  other  document  (or  example,  that  Chriitiatu  were  alreiidy, 

of  liUa  period:    There   might  have  been  in  the  reign  of  itaa  emperor,  thiown  (o 

•MM  paiticiiljtf  local  reason  for  the  em-  wild  beaatL 
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It  was  the  emperor's  deEdgo,  that  the  Christians  should  be  subjected 
only  to  legal  bials  ;  bat  tiie  impulse  had  been  now  given  to  a  move- 
ment to  which  no  limitB  could  be  fijed.  'Vt^th  the  political  oppositdon 
BBSoeiated  itself  the  relipous,  which  exercises  a  vastly  greater  power 
on  men's  paadons.  The  open  war  of  paganism  with  the  sjnritnal 
nught  that  threat«aed  its  destruction  was  lighted  up.  The  fiuiaticd 
rage  of  the  populace  ima^^ed  it  had  found  a  point  of  nmon  and  sap- 

Srt  in  the  laws,  and  the  Chrisliaiis  were-  Imd  bare  to  their  assaults, 
lese  commenced  in  the  first  rears  of  the  govenunent  of  Hadrian, 
who  was  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne  in  117.  There  were  goverih 
ors  who  looked  on  the  Bhedding  of  hnman  blood  with  indifierence,  aitd 
who  were  very  ready  to  sacrifice  persecuted  men  to  tiie  popular  fary, 
in  order  to  gain  for  themselves  the  good  will  of  Hieir  provinces,  or  who 
.  also  shared  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  people.  They  might  the  more 
ea^y  believe  they  could  pursue  this  course  with  impunity,  or  even 
with  the  emperor's  approbation,  hecanae  they  knew  he  was  ardently 
attached  to  the  sacrea  customs  (the  sacra)  of  his  country.  When,  in 
the  year  124,  he  made  a  tour  through  Chreece,  and  procured  himself  to 
be  initiated  into  all  the  Hellenic  mysteries,  the  enemies  of  Ghristaani^ 
thought  it  a  favorable  opportunity  to  begin  theit  persecntions  of  tiit 
hated  sect.  The  two  learned  GhriBtians,  Quadratus  and  Aristidee, 
were  hence  induced  to  present,  each  of  them,  to  the  emperor,  as 
'  apology  in  behalf  of  their  companion  in  the  futh.  But  a  still  greater 
influence  than  could  possibly  have  come  from  such  apologetic  writings, 
was  doubtless  produced  on  an  emperor  who  loved  justice  and  social 
order,  by  the  representations  of  Setrenius  Granianus,  proconsul  ot 
Ama  Minor,  who  complsjned  of  tike  disorderly  attacks  of  the  populaoe 
{01  the  Christians.  In  consequence  of  tlus  comjdaint,  the  emperor 
issued  a  rescript  to  his  successor  in  office,  Minneius  Fundanus.' 

Hadrian  declared  himself  decidedly  agtunst  a  practice,  whereby  tbt 
innocent  mi^t  he  disturbed,  and  opportuiuty  would  be  given  to  fabs 
accusors  of  extorting  money  by  threatening  to  bring  before  the  tribit 
nal  such  as  were  suspected  of  Christianity.*    No  accusations  against 

^  The  gennineneu   of  the   meript   it  e.9.)lva  /A)  rvit  mno^iniTaif  xopVY"*  ink 

proTcd,  not  oalT  bj  >t>  being  cited  in  an  Kovpyiac  rapa^e^.    BafiDoi,  oe  oIdid- 

■pologf  whidl  the  biihop  Meiilo  of  Siirdia  nialorilnu  UErDdnuidi   tribuator  occwio. 

addiESsed  to  the  escond  imrcesMir  of  this  It  ii  not  cwy  to  tee,  how  it  eooU  ever  oe- 

emperor,  (Eueb.t.IV.c.  26,)  bnt  still  mora  cor  to  Ruflnof  to  traniUla  the  gen«r>l  term, 

clear];  by  iff  amtenli ;  Tor  it  CAanol  be  sup-  xiuinifjT'ia,  into  the  ipedal  ooe,  laliocinatio, 

poeeil,  thai  a  Cbriatian  wonld  h&ve  been  when  the  omteit  fnniiihed  no  occasion 

coulenled  witti  Mying  k)  little  to  the  ad-  whatsoeTer  for  anch  a  change;  while  on  At 

TiDia^  oT  hi*  rellow^lieTcn.    ThM  Ha-  other  band,  It  ii  asj  to  we  how  BitaeUiu 

dnan  treattd  the  Christians  with  gentleneo,  might  looaely  emploj'  a  eeneral  tenn  to  ex- 

*ppe»n  erident  from  the  pniie  bestowed  preu  the  special  one  of  Uw  oriBinat.    L*. 

on  bim  by  some  Christian,  who  pitibAblr  trodnari  is  bere  synonymons  wiiE  concntera 

WTDt«  not  long  after  tlus  time.  In  tha  fiflh  diewbere.    Tertnlllan^  words  to  tb«  Gov* 

book  of  the  fseado*£ibyllinea:   'Apyvpo-  emor  Scapnia,  when  the  latter  began  to  an- 

Kpttiioc  iv^  rf  if  laaerat  r'  tAvofia  fftoroe,  pear  ta  a  penecntor,  m»y  »«r»e  to  exptam 

Jimu  col mvupurrv; liv^ not iravni iV70ti.  the  sense:  Paree  prorinobB,  qns,  Tisa  in-> 

*  I  «n  of  the  {tpinios  diat  Bofinni  bad  lentEona  tna,  obnoxia  ftda  at  ooncnuionl- 

befot*  U^  the   Latin  or^nal,  but  that  bos   m   miUMm   et   inUnieornra   nomm 

Ena^hw,  u  BraaL  ha*  not  translated  wtth  cahsqna. 
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ChrigtMoa  were  to  be  reo^red,  but  siujh  as  were  in  &e  legal  £)nn ;  tfts 
GhnBtiana  were  no  longer  to  be  aireBted  on  mere  popular  olamor. 
Wben  legally  bronght  to  bnai,  mi  convicted  of  doing  contrary  to  the 
laws,^  tbey  vere  to  be  punished  according  to  their  deserts;  but  a 
severe  punishment  vas  also  to  be  inflicted  on  false  accusers.  Similar 
rcBcripta  were  sent  by  the  emperor  to  many  other  provinces.*  If  by 
"  doing  contrary  to  the  laws "  in  this  rescript,  were  meant  criminal 
conduct,  or  any  infraction  of  civil  order,  without  reference  to  religion, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  eonsider  it  as  a  proper  edict  of  toleration, 
whereby  Christianity  was  received  into  the  class  of  "  lawful  religions ; " 
but  had  this  been  the  emperor's  intention,  he  would  certunly  have 
ezplfuned  more  t^tinctly  what  was  meant  by  acta  contrary  to  the  laws. 
After  the  rescript  of '  Trajan,  a  particular  declaration,  distiuctly 
expressed,  was  required,  unless  the  ulence  itaelf  was  to  be  permitted  to 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Christians.^  Hadrian's  rescript 
was  properly  directed  only  against  the  attacks  of  the  excited  populace 
on  aucb  aa  were  reported  to  be  Christiana ;  it  only  required  a  legal 
form  of  trial,  which  bad  been  also  the  will  of  Trajan.  At  best,  tne 
vague  expresuons  of  the  rescript  might  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Christians,  by  those  who  were  so  disposed.*  It  was  not  so  much 
his  regard  for  Christianity,  or  the  Christian  people,  as  his  love  of  jus- 
tice, ^t  led  the  emperor  to  the  adoption  of  these  measures ;  for  Ha- 
drian, 88  we  have  already  remarked,  waa  a  strict  and  zealous  follower 
of  the  old  Roman,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  old  Grecian  reli^ons,  and 
looked  upon  the  sacred  rites  of  foreigners  with  disdain.'  This  temper 
of  mind  shines  out  through  the  remarkable  letter  which  the  emperor 
wrote  to  the  Consul  Serrianus.'  It  is  true,  Christianity,  in  itself, 
forms  no  pari:  of  the  subject  of  this  letter,  but  is  only  introducedby  the 
way.  He  is  speaking  simply  of  the  multiiarious  and  restless  activity  of 
the  Alexandrians,  of  their  polypragmaiie  character,  and  of  the  peculiar 
leli^ous  ayncretum,  which  had  sprung  up  in  that  common  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  A  vein  of  sarcasm  runs  through  the  whole. 
**  Those  who  worship  Seruns,"  says  Hadrian,  "  are  Christians,  and 
those  who  call  themselves  bishops  of  Christ,  are  worshipers  of  Sera^ 
[oa.     There  is  no  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  no  Samaritan,  no  presbyter  <^ 

1  Sot  adTeranm  legea  qnicquun  ageia.  uqnlttal  of  Chiii^ni.    YBsproniiu  Caa- 

*  According  to  Melito  of  Budis.    Sm  didas  duiaissed  a  Chiistian  mio  had  beea 

Enaeb.  1.  IV.  c.  36.  Bnaigned  before  him,  becaaae  il  wa*  coo- 

'  If  Melito  of  Sardig  (1.  c)  says  after-  troijr  to  good  order  to  folloir  die  dainor  of 

warda  to  the  Emperor  Marcos  Aareliiu,  the  mnltilude,  Cqiuui  tomnlluoBam  dribo* 

thtt  hli  prodeceison  had  honored  Cbrigti-  *atishc«nj    Another,  Pndeni,  obsemng 

aoitj  logether  with  other  moded  of  worahip,  from  the  protocol  CelogiamJ  with  which  a 

irpi)[  Tolf  a?iXaic  ^pJiaKtiait  irifiiinav,  Terj  Christiaa  waa  sent  over  to   him,  that  ba 

Ibtle  can  be  inferred  from  this;  for  whoeT-  had  been  leiied  in  a  diiorderlj- m ' 


Cihiutianitj,   would   i 

Boat  of  what  bad  been  done,  or  teemed  to  conformirr  witb  the  laws,  he  >uu 

haTC  been  done,  for  the  Chriatiaiu,  by  hii  men,  where  there  was  no  certai 

pradeeeators.  cnier. 

*  TertnlUaa  (ad  Scapnhun,  c  5,)  cites  *  Vid.  M^ai  Spartlui.   viU 

die  examples  of  two  magfitiratea  who  took  »  SI. 

MlTuUge  cT  till*  rttecift,  to  pncai*  tb«  *  7I>tS  Topitd  Satondnvi,  t 
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tiie  Christuni,  irlio  is  not  u  aatrologer,  k  BootiwaTer.  Th«  pfttaiai^ 
of  tiie  Jews  himself,  when  he  comes  to  Egypt,  is  forced  by  one  paitf  to 
worship  8eT&p8,  by  the  other,  Christ.'  J!hey  hare  bat  one  God,  who 
ia  none.  Him,  Christdaos,  Jews,  and  all  races,  worship  alike."  *  Ha 
tooches  ca  Christianity,  merely  aa  one  element  in  this  auztare  of  reli- 
^ons.  The  pctore  floating  before  his  mind  is  rather  the  general 
aspect  of  Alexandriaa  Hfe,  or  snch  ezhibitiona  of  it  as  might  he  pre- 
sented, for  example,  in  Gnostic  sects,  which  started  into  existence  there 
as  purely  Christian  commnmlaea.  At  the  same  tame,  it  ia  impossibla 
not  to  perceive  &om  this  deecription,  how  very  far  Hadrian  was  &om 
respectmg  Christiaoity,  or  motiatheittie  religion  generally. 

The  account,  therefore,  appears  incredible,  which  we  have  from  a 
historian  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  foorth  centoiy,  .^!Uub  Lam- 
pridins,'  that  the  emperor  had  it  in  view  to  place  Chnst  among  the 
Roman  gods,  and  hence  caused  to  be  erected,  m  all  the  cities,  temples 
without  images,  which  were  called  "  Hadrian's  temples  "  (templa  Haclri- 
atii)* ;  bat  that  he  was  prevented,  i>y  the  representatdons  of  the  priests, 
from  carrying  out  his  deugn.  This  report  probably  sprung  from  the 
same  source  with  that  of  so  many  other  fictitions  legends,  —  the  dedre 
of  accounttng  for  something,  &e  true  cause  of  which  was  unknown ;  in 
the  present  case,  &om  the  desire  of  explumng  the  object  of  these  tein- 
ptea,  which  had  been  left  nnfioished.  United  with  this,  wss  the  exag- 
gerated opinion,  resting  on  a  few  nusapprehended  facts,  of  the  emp^ 
rot's  &vorable  di^tosition  towards  Christianity.  On  so  slender  a  foun> 
datiou,  men  thought  themselves  warranted  to  transfer  to  this  empenv 
a  mode  of  thinking  which  they  found  in  others  who  came  after  turn, — as, 
for  instance,  in  Alexander  Seyems. 

Under  this  government,  so  favorable  to  the  ChristianB  in  the  Bomas 
empre,  they  suffered  a  serious  persecution  in  another  quarter.  A 
eertiun  Barcochba, — who  pretended  to  be  the  Mesdah,  and  under  whom, 
as  their  leader,  the  Jews  once  more  revolted  against  the  Romans,— 
endeavored  to  prevail  on  the  Christians  in  Palestine  to  renounce  tfaenr 
^th,  and  join  in  the  insurrection.  Fuling  of  his  purpose,  he  caused 
those  that  fell  into  his  hands  to  be  executed  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

After  the  death  of  Hadrian,  A.  D.  188,  the  rescripts  issued  by  him 
lost  their  power ;  at  the  same  tame,  under  the  government  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Antoninos  Fiua,  various  public  calamities,  fanune,  an  innndation 
of  the  Tiber,  earthquakes  in  AsiaUOinor  and  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
rava^g  fires  at  Rome,  Antioch  and  Carthage,  rekindled  the  popular 
fiiry  agunat  the  Christians  to  greater  violence  than  ever.^  The  mild 
and  philanthrofttc  emperor  could  not  approve  of  such  injurious  treat- 

>TUt,qiii8«npimcoI<mt,ChrUliiiu  nnt,  Kteriied  IhedaHiAom  tie  calti  "Onen- 

el  dcTofi  iimt  Serspi,  qui  la  Cbruli  epuco-  IL"    BM.  UL  t.  TS. 

MM   dieant.     Nemo   QUe   iMtjuatogna  •    *  Uoni  illit  Din*  dbUiu  Mt  Hnno  Cbii^ 

Jndieonim,  mmo  Sanwritei,  nemo  C£iwi-  tiuil,  hiuc  Jod«i,  hone  omiiH  rcneiMUat 

■nomm  pivsbjtet  Don  mMhenuuieiu,  non  Mgealc*. 

fcknupex,  non  aliMn.    Conraara  Aii  with  *  Alea.  Serer.  e.  U. 

JbtciwI'i  dcacripuon  of  tba  ImggMI  dl*-  *'A^piaveIa,maitioiiedali«>d7fn-Aiktldi 

podlioa,  tlw  bowtfnl  pietnulMi  to  dear  tfL  na.  1. 

Biid«m>(»ding  of  (U  mutan,  wUdi  diai-  *  Jam  OiirilollBi  vita  AMainlTii,&l. 
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ment  of  a  part  of  hta' subjects.  In  different  rescripts,  addressed  to 
'  Grecian  States,  he  declared  himself  vhollr  opposed  to  these  violent 
proceedmga.  The  indutgenoe  shown  by  this  emperor  to  the  Christians 
would  appe^  to  have  been  carried  to  a  still  greater  length,  might  ve 
regard  as  genmne  a  rescript  ascribed  in  aJI  probability  to  him,  (not  to 
his  Bufccessor,  Marcos  Aurelius,) — the  rescript  to  the  Assembly  of 
Deputies  in  Asia  Minor,  (n^c  ji  Kotriv  t^;  'Aatat ;)  for  in  this  he 
declares  expressly,  that  the  Christians  were  to  be  punished  only  when 
convicted  of  polidcal  crimes ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  whoever  accused 
fhem  on  the  score  of  their  religion,  should  be  liable  mmself  to  prosecu- 
tion. But  the  author  of  this  rescript  speaks  rather  the  language  of  a 
Christian  Qiau  of  a  pagan  emperor,  especially  of  one  whose  diatin- 
guishiiig  pr^se  was  his  "  singular  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  public 
ceremonies)"  nnsignis  erga  CFerimonias  puhlicaa  cura  et  reli^o.  Far 
bretti  manner.)  The  succeeding  history,  moreover,  does  not  notice  the' 
existence  of  such  an  edict.^ 

Under  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  emperor,  Marcos  Aurelius  ika 
philosopher,  a.  d.  161,  many  public  calamities  occurred,  particularly  a 
destructive  pestilence,  whose  ravages  graduaUy  extended  &om  Ethiopa 
through  the  entire  Roman  empire  as  far  as  Ctaul.  Such  events  could 
not  fail  to  produce  the  same  injurious  impression  of  hostility  to  the 
enemies  of  the  gods,  on  the  feelings  of  the  multitude.  It  was  during 
this  time,  the  ma^cian  Alexander  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  the  people  for 
tiieir  gods,  promising  them  miraculous  (ud  from  these  Hgher  powers, 
and  exasperating  their  hatred  agunst  the  Christians.  If  the  persecu- 
lions  of  this  reign,  however,  had  sprung  only  from  the  popular  fury, 
and  if  AureUoB  had  been  umilarly  ^poeed  with  his  predecessors,  this 
fury  might  have  been  restrained  also  under  the  influence  of  his  adminis- 
tration. But,  on  the  contraiy,  we  now  see  the  higher  audiorities  of 
the  state  leagued  together  with  the  people  in  the  cause  of  oppression, 
Li  Asia  Minor,  the  Christiaus  were  persecuted  with  such  extreme 
violence,  that  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  appeared  as  their  advocate 
before  the  emperor,  said,'  "  the  race  of  God's  worehipers  in  this 
country  are  persecuted  as  they  never  were  before,  by  iiew  tdicti;  for 
theshamelesssycophants,  greedy  of  others' possesions, — ^ceUiey  are 
furnished  by  these  edicts  with  an  opportnmty  of  so  doing,  —  plunder 
their  innocent  victims  day  and  night.  And  let  it  be  right,  if  it  is  done 
by  your  command,  since  a  just  emperor  will  never  resolve  on  any  unjust 
measure ;  and  we  will  cheerfully  bear  the  honorable  lot  of  such  a  death. 
Yet  we  would  submit  this  angle  petition,  that  you  would  inform  yourself 
respecting  the  people  who  excite  this  contention,  and  impartially  decide 
whether  wmj  deserve  pumshment  uid  death,  or  deliverance  and  peace. 
Bat  if  this  resolve,  and  this  new  edict,  —  an  edict  which  ought  not  va- 

1  EaMbiu,  it  Ii  hue,  mji  duit  iletito  of  Out  rttcript,  though  it  voald  have  been  fiv 

BtudU  Kfen  to  thii  mcript  in  hii  «{H>log7  more  fbnnable  to  the  CLiiitiMU  than  tka 

.BddnlMdlplh»neoMdipi  emperor.    Bat  edict  he  kUuIIt  dtet. 

b  ii  rgmkrluble,  tfwt  MelJio,la  theftag-  * Eoieb. L IV. c SS. 
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tobeiasaed  even  ftgaiiiBt  liostfle  bubiuiaiu, — eottaa  froin7oiinelf,ira 
prv  700  the  tome  not  to  leave  ua  exposed  to  such  public  robbeir." 

These  words  of  Melito,  in  vMch  he  shows  no  less  of  Christian  dignity 
tiian  of  Ghristian  prudence,  lead  ua  to  several  reflections.  Alread;^, 
after  the  edict  of  Trajui,  ChriitiartB  once  aceuted  might  be  pumitked 
tcith  death;  and  tiiis  edict  had  never  been  offidallj  revoked,  though 
&e  clemeQCj  of  the  laat  emperors  ma;  have  operated  to  prevent  its 
being  rigorouslv'  executed.  Sut  Melito  savs,  mat  a  new  and  terrible 
edict  had  been  issued  hy  the  proconsul,  invtting  men  to  lodge  infotmt^ 
iiotu  againet  the  CkriettoTis.  This  is  the  more  extraorduiaiy,  u  it 
happens  to  be  tmder  Hie  government  of  an  emperor  who  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  the  disorderly  practice  of  intonnation,'  aod  as  it 
M^tean  to  have  been  the  pohcy  oi  Aurellus,  in  other  esses,  to  dinuniah 
the  penalties  affixed  to  crunes  by  the  lawB.'  And  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose the  proconsul  would  venture  to  issue  a  new  edict  on  his  own 
responaibili^.  Indeed,  Melito  himself  seema  not  to  have  believed 
otherwise,  than  that  the  edict  proceeded  &om  the  emperor.  Ss  ez- 
presnoDS  of  doubt  were  neoessary,  to  enable  him,  with  due  respect  for 
the  imperial  authority,  to  invito  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  edict. 

.  Perhaps  by  glancmg  at  the  philosophical  and  relijrions  system  of 
Marcus  Aoreliua,  considered  in  its  relation  to  Christianity,  we  shall  be 

Kipared  to  understand  better  his  views  and  conduct  with  regard  to  it. 
e  Stoic  philoeophy  was  not  calculated  to  make  him  a  fiiend  to  the 
Christians.  What  he  esteemed  as  the  highest  atttunment,  was  tiiat 
composure  in  view  of  death,  which  proceeded  &om  cool  reflection,  from 
conviction  on  scientific  grounds^  the  reaignatioD  of  the  sage,  ready  to 
surrender  even  personal  existence  to  the  annihilation  demanded  by  the 
iron  law  of  the  universal  whole.  But  a  thing  altogether  uninteUi^ble 
to  him,  was  the  entliauaam,  sprin^ng  out  of  a  living  faith,  and  a  well- 
assured  hope,  grounded  on  that  futh,  with  which  the  Christians  met 
death.  A  conviction  which  by  arguments  of  reason  could  not  be 
communicated  to  all,  appeued  to  ^™  as  nothing  but  fanaticism ;  and 
the  way  in  which  many  Christians,  really  under  fanatical  excitement, 
even  courted  death,  nught  confirm  him  in  these  views.  He,  too,  like 
Pliny  and  Trajan,  could  see  nothing  in  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire  on  matters  of  religion,  but  bhnd  obstinacy. 

Let  us  ^uote  the  emperor's  own  language  respecting  the  Christians, 
as  we  find  it  in  his  Meditations.'  '*  The  soul,"  he  says,  "  when  it  must 
depart  &om  the  body,  should  be  ready  to  be  extinguished,  to  be  dis- 
persed, or  to  sab^  a  while  longer  wim  the  body.  But  this  readiness 
must  proceed  from  its  own  judgment,  and  not  fi^m  mere  obstinacy,*  aa 
with  the  Christians ;  it  must  be  arrived  at  with  reflection  and  di^ty, 
BO  that  you  could  even  convince  another,  without  declamation."  Judg- 
ing the  Christiana  from  this  point  of  view,  though  be  found  them  guilirr, 
in  oUier  respects,  of  nothing  immoral,  though  he  could  hardly  creifit 
the  popular  rumors  which  had  been  so  often  refuted,  yet  he  nught  still 

1  Jnlli  Capilolini  TiU,  c.  11. 
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regard  them  as  enthuBiasta,  dangerooa  to  social  order ;  and  when  lie 
observed  hov  Christianity,  under  the  leaat  mild  goremments,  -waa 
eontinuallT  making  encroachments  on  all  ridee,  he  might  consider  himr 
Self  callea  upon  to  check  its  farther  progress  by  energetic  measures. 

We  must  see  in  Marcus  Aurelius,  not  barely  the  !Roman  statesman 
tuid  the  Stoic  philosopher,  but  also  the  man  of  a  child-like  piety  of 
^position,  for  which  he  was  indebted,  aa  he  tells  ns  himse^/  to  .t^e 
influence  of  a  pious  mother  on  his  education ;  and  assuredly,  he  had 
received  in  tins  way  something  of  more  substanlM  worth  than  an 
id>stract  reli^on  a^  reason  could  have  g^ven  him.  To  the  question, 
(often  proposed  to  the  Christians,)  where  have  yon  seen  the  gods,  or 
whence  know  you  their  existence,  that  you  so  reverence  them?  ho 
answers ;  "  in  me  first  place,  they  make  uiemselves  visible  even  to  the 
feye  of  sense ; "  —  where  we  may  suppose  he  had  in  mind,  either  those 
visible  deities,  the  heavenly  booies,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  appear 
ances  of  the  goda  in  visions  and  dreams,  "  But  a^ln,  I  have  never 
seen  my  own  soul,  and  yet  I  respect  it.  So  too  I  come  to  know  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  because  I  constantly  experience  the  effects  of 
their, power,  and  nence  I  reverence  them."'  And  certiunly  there 
was  truth  lying  at  the  ground  of  those  experiences,  although  Marcus 
Aurelius  knew  not  the  "  unknown  God  "  from  whom  they  came,  and  to 
whom  they  were  designed  to  lead  him,  as  the  Glod  of  revelation ;  aa 
for  example,  when  he  says,  on  a  retrospect  of  the  divine  providence 
which  had  guided  him  along  &om  childhood,  "  bo  &*  as  it  depended  on 
the  gods,  on  the  influences  coming  from  them,  on  their  aids  and  sugges- 
tioos,  I  might  have  attained  already  to  a  life  in  harmony  with  nature  j 
but  if  I  still  fall  short  of  this  mark,  it  is  my  own  fault,  and  must  be 
ascribed  to  my  neglect  of  following  the  admonitions,  I  nugfat  almost 
Say,  the  express  instructions,  of  the  gods."*  We  find  traces  in  his 
writings  of  arl  honest  self-examination ;  we  see  how  very  far  he  was 
from  confounding  fdmte^  with  the  ideal  of  the  wise  man,  how  thb  sense 
of  his  own  deflcienoy  disposed  him  to  gentleness  towards  others.  It  ia 
true,  such  kind  of  self-hiowledge,  wMch,  for  others,  led  the  way  to 
Christianity,  could  not  conduct  him  thither,  because  he  was  skOiul  iui 
interpredng  those  inner  experiences  by  his  Stoic  doctrine  of  fatalism, 
which  made  the  bad  necessary,  no  less  than  the  good,  to  the  realization 
of  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  And  in  this  view,  also,  he  found 
comfort  in  a  stoical  resignation ;  for  says  he,  "  When  you  see  others 
sin,  reflect  that  you  also  Eon  in  various  ways,  and  are  just  such  as  they. 
And  though  you  abstiun  fivm  manv  Binfol  actions,  yet  you  have  within, 
the  iachnation  to  commit  them,  uiough'  you  may  be  restrained  from 
indulging  it,  by  fear,  by  vanity,  or  some  similar  motive."  *  He  belonged 
to  the  class  of  those,  who,  like  the  Flatonists  above  mentioned,  were 
■eeking  for  a  middle  way  between  superstition  and  infideli^.  He  d&^ 
£red  a  cheerful  piety,  without  superstition.  He  believed  honeatiy,  aa 
appears  evident  fKnn  the  passages  above  cited,  in  the  reality  of  the  gods, 
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toAot^imriifpeaitasM.  WJUli  oilier  deToatpagvsc^  his  time,  b«  ma. 
coavinced  tlu^  the  goda  revealed  in  dreainB,  Bent  to  those  that  honored 
them,  the  kDOvledge  of  remedies  for  bodiljr  disease,  and  imaged  that 
he  bad  expeiieoced  each  asdstaiice  himself  in  seversj  cases  of  sicluieBs.^ 
When  the  pestdlence,  already  meotioDed,  was  ragios  in  Itah^he  looked 
mpoa  U  as  ^wanung  to  restore  the  ancient  woisnip  iu  its  nutuitest 
particularo.  He  summoned  priests  from  all  qaart«rB  to  Borne,  and 
OTOL  put  off  his  expedition  against  the  Marcomaoniana,  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  the.reli^ous  solemnities  b;  trhich  he  hoped  that  the  evil 
nught  be  averted.'  The  multitude  of  victiins  which  he  caused  to  be 
sacrificed  in  the  preparation  for  that  war,  provoked  ridicule,  even  from 
many  of  the  p^ana.' 

It  maj  ea^y  be  expUuned,  then,  how  an  emperor,  with  the  love  of  . 
justice  ajtd  the  gentleness  vrhich  we  see  expressed  in  the  actions  and 
Tritingg  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  could  yet,  &om  a  political  and  a  rcli^oua  ■ 
interest,  become  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  We  have  a  law  from 
him,  which  condemns  to  bsuushiuent  on  an  island,  those  "  that  do  any 
thine  whereby  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  deity  could  be  insinuated  into 
men  a  excitable  minds."*  That  this  law  was  pointed  at  the  Christians, 
cannot,  indeed,  be  <u«erte(j;, inasmuch  a&  there  were,  under  this  gov- 
ermnent,  an.  unusual  number  of  ma^cians  and  popular  impostors,  by 
Those  pnictices  such  a  law  may  have  been  called  forth.  But  it  may 
easily  be  conceived,  that  Marcus  Aurehus,  like  Celsus,  who  wrote  at 
that  time  against  the  Christians,  would  sot  scruple  to  place  the  latter 
in  the  soiae  class  widi  the  others.  This  prince  was  inclined  to  pardon 
such  as  confessed  thoir  crimes  and  showed  signs  of  penitence,  even  in 
eases  where  he  could  have  punished  without  being  severe."  But  &e 
Christiane  could  not  be  induced  to  acknowledge  they  had  done  wrong ; 
^y  rather  persisted  in  that  which  was  forbidden  by  the  laws.  It  was, 
perhaps,  for  this  reason,  the  emperor  directed  that  every  means  should 
be  employed  to  constrain  them  to  a  renunriation  of  their  faith ;  and 
only  in  the  last  extremity,  when  they  could  not  be  foreed  U>  submit, 
was  the  pmustunent  of  deabb  to  be  inflicted.  But  an  ill-advised  human- 
ity, aiming  to  spore  the  efiiiston  of  human  blood,  mi^t  easily  become 
the  Dccaaon  of  much  cruelty. 

Bringmg  togetiier  what  c^rs  itself  to  onr  notice  as  peculiar  in  the 
character  of  the  persecutions  of  this  time,  we  find  two  things  parlicit 
laily  worthy  of  remark :  first,  that  search  was  made  for  the  Christians^ 
by  express  command  ;  although,  indeed,  such  search  was  often  anti<n- 
p«t«d  by  the  popular  fury.  We  have  seen  above,  that,  according  to 
Trajan's  lesoript,  the  Christians  were  expressly  distinguished  ttom 
flioae  crimmals  for  whom  it  was  the  duty  of^  the  provinciS  aathoritJes 
to  make  eearoh.  Kow,  on  the  contrary,  diligent  search  wafi  made  for 
&em ;  and  they  were  often  obliged  to  c<a)cetd  thuuselves  to  save  their 

>L.LcI7.  *  Bdegandnm   *d  iiiMikm  qoi  •Uqiiid 

*  Jql.  Capilol.  c  13  et  SI.  bceric,  quo  lerca  homiDum  uiimi  Bopantir 

*  Hence  the  epignm,  oi  Xeixot  06ifllap-  (ioai  mumntt  terrautnr,  in  tbePandccM. 
Jty  >y  Kaiaapt;  jv  irt  vutjoff,  jfulf  AiraXi-  <  Sm  (Iw  •xAmpU  ill  C^iloliOnli C«p.  1& 

uria.    AmmlML  JUrcelliii,  L  JXV.  c  4. 
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Eves,  as  appeare  &om  tlie  soTeral  acoounta  of  ihe  pereecafioiis,  and 
from  the  assertions  of  Celsns.^  Jfext,  tbe  practice  hiUierto  had  bees 
ftis;  when  the  CkrittiaM  aecuted,  after  repeated  tummoru,  pertitUd 
in  r^Ttsing  to  deny  tKar  faith,  tha/  were  executed  without  torture. 
Now  it  waa  attempted  to  force  them  to  a  denial  by  tortDres.  An  edict 
wHch  agrees  in  all  respects  with  tiiis  practice,  la  still  e^ant,  onder 
Qia  name  of  the  Emperor  AureUtm^  uid  as  in  style  ancTcontents  it 
bears  eveir  mark  of  authenticity,  may,  doubtless,  be  the  edict  agfunst 
the  Christiana,  originally  addressed  by  this  emperor  (Anrelius)  to  the 
preEudenta  of  tiie  provinces.  It  runs  thus :  "  We  have  heard  tiiat  the 
uws  are  vioUted  by  tliose  who  in  our  times  call  themselres  Chiistdana. 
Xiet  them  be  arrested ;  and  onless  ther  offer  to  the  gods,  let  them  b« 
punished  irith  divers  tortures ;  yet  go  that  justice  may  be  mingled  wi^ 
severity,  and  that  the  poniahment  may  cease,  as  soon  as  tiie  end  is 
'  guned  of  extirpating  the  transgressors.  The  last  clause  is  altogeAer 
in  the  character  of  Marcos  Aurelius.  The  governors  were  to  keep- 
steadily  in  view  the  one  object,  which  was  to  put  down  Christianity  in 
its  collision  with  l^e  State  reli^ou,  and  to  bring  men  back  to  the  wt^ 
slup  of  the  Roman  gods.  They  were  not  to  act  by  tlie  promptings  of 
blind  pasuon ;  but  even  saqh  a  clause  waa  plainly  msamcient  to  place 
a  check  on  cruel  uid  arbitrary  measures.^ 
We  progeed  now,  under  the  guidance  of  authentic  records,  to  take  a 

1  CelBDs,  ipeaklng  of  the  Christiani,  llut  of  Christiui   Uood,  ((m  bcrond.)      Tin 

■ot  without  resson  ths;  do  ererr  thiog  ia  muiiier,  loo,  In  wbich  the  ChriatiBiu  uv 

CODcealmeat :  'An  iiifSoi/tevoi  Jipi  IwripT^'  Ipoken  of,  u  m  sect  br  no  meuu  old,  gnila 

jt^tfii  ainvit  JU17V  TOO  ^vaTOV.    L.  I.  c  I.  belter  to  tlie  lime  of  M.  AaiclioB  thui  thM 

^Toi  fiiravre;  Kot  •ipOTrT6ucv<it  i  i^axi-  of  Acreliao,  when  the  ChiiitiMi  sect  had 

arvot  not  iitoJiXiiitvoi.    h.  TIIL  c  41.  now  been  so  long  known.     The  diArze 

Tfiuv  ii  ({h'  irAovdnu  rif  tri  AovMvwv,  bronght  ininst  the  Christiaiu,  that  bj  the 

iAM  ^riTiiTai  wpii  iavarov  iiiuiv.     L.  Cierdse  <»  their  religion  thej  TiolUed  the 

Vm.  e.  69.  Iawi  of  the  empire,  would  hurti/  be  e- 


e  which,  u  Pagl  and  Bninart  atated  in  the  time  of  Anreliau,  since  Chris- 
rightly  coiyectared,  protahlj  Muvds  for  ti»niij  had  at  that  time  been  already  for 
£iTtDus.  the  space  at  fifteen  ytan  edmitled  in 


*  The  edict,  which  is  pieserred  to  tu  la  class  of  "  religiones   Ikits."     No  donbt, 

me  actis  SjinphoriBDi,  of  which,  we  shall  therefore,  Atiralitu  ia  the  oroper  reading, 

afterwards  speak,  reads  in  the  original  as  instead  of  Aorelianns,  sdcq  names  being 

follows :  "  Aureltanns  Imperaioi  omnibm  frequentl;  confoneded   with   each   other, 

administratoiibiu   auis    aUjne    rectoribna.  Bm  Lncins  Anretins  Commodns  is  out  of 

Comperiiiiaa  ab  his,  qni  se  temporibns  nog.  the  qnesUon,  since  he  was  well  disposed 

ttia  Chriatianoa   dicant,  legnm   prracepta  towarda  the  Christians.    80  it  can  onlf  ba 

Tiolari.    Hoa  eomprehensot,  nisi  diii  noe-  M.  Aorelins  Anioninni.   What  Gieseler  hai 

tri*  sacridcaTeTint,  direnis  punile  cniciati-  sidd  t^ainst  this  hvpotheeis,  in  the  second 

bns,  qnateniu  habeat  diatrictio  prolata  jus.  vol.  m  hii  Chnich  History,  ( 3  te  Anflage,  8. 

tidam  et  in  resecandia  crimiaibu  ollio  tei-  134,)  does  not  anfice,  10  «av  Uw  least,  to 

miuta  jam  flnem."    CeitaiiilT  no  nnprejti-  inralidate  the  aboTe  teMonios.    The  lan- 

dked  penOD  can  soppoM  this  edict  to  be  gnage  (^  the  condadhig  daose  is  somewhu 

•pnrioaa,  a«  there  waa  no  imaginable  end  to  sinsalar,  it  is  true,  for  the  age  of  the  Aq. 

be  euned  bj  a  forKery,  as  It  is  conceired  loiunu :  jtt  I  And  nothing  in  paiticulor  in 

wfaoky  in  the  apint  of  pann  statesmen,  it,  which  is  qaite  foreign  to  the  Latinity  of 

and  expressed  in  the  ofSaal  language  of  that  age ',  and  it  by  no  means  seema  so 

tbe  limes.    Jt  it  belonged  to  the  age  (^  clear  to  me  that  the  Empeior  M.  Anrelins 

Anrelian,  whose  name  it  bears,  the  martyr  would  not  bare  employed  the  words  noarei 

in  whose  histoiT  it  stands,  mnit  have  per-  (rector  prorind«,  see  Tndl.  Annal.  1.  II.  c 

lahed  in  thai  rwgn.    Bat  it  can  hardly  be  *.)  — '  ■">— ■-■■'— —  *-  .i" 


d,  that  the  peraecation  nnder  this 
r  proceeded,  so  for  M  to  the  eOoiion 
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nearer  view  of  the  manner  is  irbich  these  peisecudonB  were  condacted 
in  Uie  provinces,  and  of  tie  beharior  of  the  Christiana  under  them. 

We  nave  first  to  no^ce  that  which  hefel  the  church  of  Smyrna,  in 
167,  and  in  which  the  aged  and  venerable  Bishop  Polycarp,  a  disciple 
of  the  Apostle  John,  gave  up  his  life.  Of  tliis  persecution  we  have  a 
detuled  account,  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  by  the  church  of 
Smyrna  to  other  Christian  churches.^  The  proconsid  of  Asia  Minor, 
at  uiat  time,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  personaUy  hostile  to  the 
C^uislians ;  tmt  the  heatiien  populace,  with  whom  the  lower  class  of 
Jews  had  united  themselves,  were  fiercely  hot  agunst  them.  The 
proconsul  yielded  to  the  popuko'  violence  and  to  the  demands  of  the 
law.  He  endeavored  to  move  the  Christians  by  threats,  by  displaying 
before  them  the  instruments  of  torture,  and  the  savage  ammaib  to 
which  they  were  to  be  thrown,  to  deny  their  fiiith ;  if  mey  remained 
firm,  he  condemned  them  to  death.  In  one  respect,  be  certunly 
evinced  too  ready  a  compliance  with  the  ferociooB  vnll  of  tiie  people.  . 
He  chose  deaths  tbat  were  painful  and  ignominious ;  such  as  being 
tiirown  to  wild  beasts  or  perishing  at  the  s^e  —  punishments  he  was 
not  compelled  to  resort  to  by  the  laws.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
if  tLe  laws  denounced  death  in  general  terms,  as  the  penalty  for  per- 
severance in  Christianity,  it  was  considered  ri^t  to  assume,  that  such 
as  were  not  Boman  citizens  ought  to  sufier  a  more  punfiil  deatli  than 
those  who  were.' 

Under  the  most  agonizing  torments,  calculated  to  excite  pity  even  in 
pagan  bystanders,  the  Christians  displayed  great  tnmquillity  and  com- 
posure. "  They  made  it  evident  to  ua  all,  says  the  church,  "  that 
in  the  midst  of  those  sufferings,  they  were  absent  from  the  body  ;  or 
rather,  that  the  Lord  stood  by  them  and  walked  in  the  midst  of  ^em ; 
and,  staying  themselves  on  the  grace  of  Christ,  they  bid  defiance  to  the 
torments  of  the  world."  But  even  here  the  difference  was  shown  be- 
twixt the  momentary  intoxication  of  enthusiasm,  which,  with  a  rash 
confidence  in  itself,  courted  and  defied  danger,  and  that  calm,  delibe- 
rate submission  to  God's  will,  which  first  aw^ted  his  call,  and  then 
looked  to  him  for  the  needed  strength.  A  certtun  Fhiy^an,  Quintus  i 
by  name,  of  a  nation  peculiarly  inclined  by  nature  to  fanatical  extrav- ' 
agance,  presented  himself,  in  company  with  many  others,  whom  he  had 
wrought  up  by  his  discourses  to  the  same  pitch  of  enlim^aatic  zeal, 
tmcalled  for,  before  the  proconsul's  tribunal,  and  declared  himself  a 
jChristim.  But  when  the  ma^trate  pressed  him,  and  wrought  upon' 
lufi  fears,  by  showing  him  the  wild  beasts,  he  yielded,  swore  by  the ' 
genius  of  the  emperor,  and  sacrificed.     After  staling  this  &ct,  the 

1  Bj  portions  in   Enseh,  ].  IT.  c  19.  Qui  homiaem  immalsrerint,  bStg  efag  san- 

More  complete  in  the  callectiont  of  the  ^nine  litaTerint.  ftnom,  templamis  pollnc- 

FKtm  Apo!U)1icL  rint,  betliii  objidantnr,  vel  u  hooesciorea 

*  To  man;  of  the  crimes  chained  on  the  Bint,  capite  paninnmr.    Magica  utii  con- 

Chriitiana  by  blind  popular  rumor,  meh  scios  lammo  supplicio  affici  placuit,  id  nt, 

capital  panishmenu  were  assigned.     Qni  tieitiis  objid  mt  cmd  taffi^  ipsi  aatem 

•acrft  impia  norlnmiiTe,  nt  qoem  oticania-  magi  livi  exunrntnr.  Jnlins  Fatuna  in  Ka- 

tent,   fecerint   fedendave   cnraverinl,  ant  tentiu  receplii. 
end   ndBgDiinir,  aat  beatiii   objiciDnior. 
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church  ftddfl,  "  We  Qierefore  pnuse  not  thow  who  Yolooteriljr  nuv 
render  themeelree ;  for  ao  are  we  not  tao^t  in  the  gospel."^  Quite 
lUfferent  front  this  was  the  behavior  (^  the  veuenble  Bishop  Pol/csrp, 
DOW  ninetj  je&n  of  age.  When  he  heard  the  ahoDta  of  &e  people^ 
demanding  his  death,  it  was  his  intentioa,  at  fint,  to  nmain  quie^y  m 
the  cit;,  and  await  the  iasoe  which  God  might  ordun  for  him.  Bot^ 
by  the  entreaties  of  the  chorcb,  he  suffered  hinaelf  to  be  peranaded  to 
take  refiige  in  a  neighbonns  v31a.  Here  he  spent  the  time, with  afev 
fiieoda,  occupied,  £ij  and  night,  in  pntjing  for  all  the  chsrcbei 
thronghoat  the  world.  When  aearch  was  made  for  him,  he  retreated 
to  another  Tilla ;  and  directly  after  ^jpeared  the  servants  of  tiie  police, 
to  whom  his  place  of  refuge  had  been  betrayed  by  unworthy  men,  wh« 
enjoyed  hia  confidence.  The  bishop  himself,  ittdeed,  was  ffxae ;  but 
they  found  two  slaves,  taiB  of  whom  was  put  to  the  torture,  and 
betrayed  the  place  whither  Polycarp  had  fled  for  refuge.  As  thej 
were  approaching,  Polycarp,  who  was  in  the  hi^iest  story  of  the  dwell- 
ing, nu^t  have  escaped  to  another  bouse,  by  the  flat  nxif  peculiar  to 
the  oriental  style  of  building ;  but  he  sud,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done."  Deaceni^Dg  to  the  officers  of  justice,  he  ordered  whatever 
they  chose  to  eat  and  drink  to  be  [Jaced  before  them,  requesting  them 
only  to  indulge  him  with  one  hour  for  quiet  prayer.  But  the  fiilneas 
of  his  heart  hurried  him  throu^  two  houra,  so  that  the  pagans  theio- 
selves  were  touched  by  his  devotion. 

The  time  bung  now  come,  they  conveyed  him  to  the  city.  an.  an  ass, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  police,  (^dpt'iipx'K,') 
coming,  with  his  father,  from  the  town.  He  took  up  Polycarp  into  his 
chariot,  and  addreaung  him  Idndly,  asked  "  what  hunn  there  could  be 
in  saying  '  the  emperor,  our  JJord,'  and  in  sacrificing."  At  first,  Poly- 
carp was  silent ;  but  as  they  went  on  to  urge  lum,  he  siud  mildly,  "  I 
shall  not  do  as  you  advise  me."  When  they  perceived  they  cpuld  not 
persuade  him,  Uiey  grew  angry.  With  opproorious  language,  he  was 
thrust  out  of  the  carriage,  so  violently  as  to  injure  a  bone  of  one  of  his 
leg^.  Without  looking  round,  he  proceeded  en  his  way,  cheerful  and 
composed,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Having  anived  before 
the  proconsul,  he  was  urged  by  the  Utter  to  have  respect  at  least  to 
his  own  old  age,  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  and  {pve  proof 
of  his  penitence,  by  joining  in  Uie  shout  of  the  people,  "Away  wim  the 
godless !"  Polycaip  looked  with  a  finn  eye  at  the  assembled  crowd, 
pointing  to  theqi  with  his  finger ;  then  with  a  ^gh,  and  his  eyes  uplifted 
to  heaven,  he  said,  "  Away  with  the  godless !"  But  when  tiie  procoo- 
Bul  urged  him  f^^er, "  Swear,  curse  Christ,  and  I  release  thee." 
"  Six  and  ^ghty  years,"  the  old  man  repUed,«"  hare  I  served  lum,  and 
he  has  done  me  nothing  but  good ;  and  how  oould  I  curse  him,  myLord 
and  Saviour  I"  The  proconsul  still  perusting  to  ot^e  him,  "  WeU," 
said  Polycarp,  "  if  you  would  know  what  I  am,  I  teQ  you  frankly,  I  am 
a  Christian.     Would  you  know  what  the  doctrine  of  Christiamty  is, 
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appcdnt  me  ut  honr  snd  hear  me."  The  proconaol,  irho  ritoweJ  here 
lu>w  &r  he  vas  from  eharing  in  the  ftnatic  spirit  Ol  the  people,  how 
gladly  he  vo^d  have  saved  the  old  man,  if  he  could  have  appeued 
the  multitude,  B^d,  "  Do  bnt  persoade  the  people."  Polycarp  replied, 
"To  you  I  was  honnd  to  gire  account  of  myself,  for  our  reUgion 
teaches  us  to  pay  due  honor  to  the  powers  ordained  r^  God,  so  fitr  as  it 
can  be  done  witbont  prejoitice  to  our  salTation.  But  tiioee  I  regard  aa 
not  worthy  of  hearing  me  defend  n^Mlf  before  tfaem."  The  govenuw 
baving  once  more  threatened  him  in  vain  with  the  wild  beaBts  and  the 
stake,  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  br  the  herald,  in  the  circus,  "  Poly- 
carp  baa  declared  himself  to  be  a  OhristiaD  t"  Widk  these  words,  was 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death,  ^e  heathen  populace,  with  an 
mfiiriate  shout,  replied,  "  This  is  the  tescher  of  atheism,  the  father  (^ 
fte  Chnatians,  the  enemy  of  oor  gods,  by  whom  so  many  have  been 
tamed  from  the  worship  of  the  goSa  and  from  racrifice."  The  pn> 
consol  having  yielded  to  di«  demands  of  the  people,  that  Folycarp 
should  die  at  die  stake,  Jewsand  pagans  hastened  together,  to  "bring 
wood  from  tbe  diope  and  tlie  btiths;  As  they  were  about  to  fasten  him 
VTtb  nnla  to  the  stake  of  the  ]nle,  he  said,  "  Leave  me  tlras ;  he  whe 
has  strengthened  me  to  encounter  ihs  flunes,  will  also  enable  me  to 
staiid  firm  at  the  stake."  Before  the  fire  was  lighted,  he  ptiyed, 
"Lord,  Almighty  God,  Father  of  thy  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
ttirou^  whom  we  have  received  from  thee  the  knowledge  of  thyself ; 
Ood  of  angels,  and  of  the  whole  creation ;  of  the  human  race,  and  of 
the  just  that  live  in  thy  presence ;  I  pnuse  thee  that  thou  hast  judged 
me  worthy  of  &is  day  and  of  tiiis  hour,  to  take  part  in  the  number  of 
fey  Witnesses,  in  the  cup  of  thy  Christ." 

What  appeued  fee  greatest  thing,  to  tins  chnrdi,  was  not  fee  mar- 
tyr's deafe  of  Polycarp  in  itself,  but  fee  Christian  manner  in  which  it 
was  suffered.  They  ejroressed  it  as  feeir  conviction,  that  all  had  been 
80  ordered,  that  he  night  eihibit  what  was  fee  eBsential  character  of 
evang^c^  martyrdom;'  "for,"  so  they  write,  "he  waited  to  be 
delivered  up,  (did  not  press  forward  uncEuled  to  the  martyr's  death,) 
imitating,  in  ihm  respect,  our  Lord,  and  leaving  an  example  for  us  to 
fi)llow;  so  feat  we  should  not  look  to  feat  alone  which  may  conduce  to 
our  own  salvation,  bub  also  to  that  which  may  be  serviceable  to  our 
nei^bor.  For  this  is  fee  nature  of  true  and  genuine  charity,  to  seek 
not  merely  our  own  salvation,  bnt  the  salvation  of  all  fee  breferen."^ 

The  deafe  of  fee  pious  shepherd  contributed  also  to  fee  temporal 
advantage  of  his  flock.  The  rage  of  fanaticism,  aflier  having  obtained 
ihis  victim,  became  somewhat  cooled ,-  and  fee  proconsul,  who  was  no 
personal  enemy  of  fee  Christians,  suspended  aH  farfeer  search,  and 
refused  to  know  that  anotiier  Christian  existed. 

The  second  persecution  under  this  emperor's  r^gn,  of  wluch  we 

Tit,  Iva  i/iiv  6  KVpMt  ivudcv  imdtifii  ril  HM  tat  ri  xord  roOf  niXoi,  uyainjf  yip 

■ord  Td  eiiaYyliioif  /taprtpuiv.  iX^^uif  ical  0ej3tda^  iarhi  /^  ftavm  ievriv 

■  UtpUuntv  yifi,  Ira  rafoSrif,  itf  koI  OVietv  aoi^Sat,   dUd   col   iRhrtff  rm); 

i  xipiot,  Iva  lUji^Tai  cnl  il/uit  atirm  yevv^  iit^^oi{. 
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have  any  aocoont,  fell  upon  the  churclies  of  Ljcxm,  (Lagdonnm,)  and 
(rf  Yienna,  in  Uie  year  177,  and  the  sonrce  from  which  we  derive  oor 
more  exact  knowledge  of  ite  dettuls,  Ib  a  letter  &om  these  charchee  to 
Uioee  of  Aais,  Minor!^  The  iwatio  excitement  of  the  populace,  in  these 
(uties,  was  the  same  as  at  Smyrna,  if  not  stiU  higher ;  but  m  additioa 
to  this,  the  Buperior  magiatrates  seem  to  hare  been  infected  with  the 
rage  of  the  lower  clasaes.  The  bursts  of  popular  fury  had  gradually 
increased  in  violence ;  the  Christians  were  msulted  and  abused  when- 
ever  they  appeared  abroad,  and  were  plundered  in  their  own  houses. 
At  lengui  the  better  known  were  seized  end  conducted  before  the  mag- 
istrates.  Having  avowed  themselves  Christians,  they  were  thrown  mto 
prison ;  for  during  the  absence  of  the  governor,  or  legate,  they  could 
not  be  brought  at  onee  to  trial.  The  legate,  on  his  arrivd,  mimedi- 
atelr  began  the  examination  with  tortures,  not  only  for  the  purpose  c^ 
forcmg  the  ChristianB  to  abjure,  but  also  of  wringmg  from  uiem  a  coit 
feauon  of  the  truth  respoclang  those  absurd  stories  of  unnatural  crimes, 
of  which  they  were  so  genersjly  accused.  Yetdus  Epagathus,  on  learn- 
ing that  such  charges  were  laid  against  his  brethren,  felt  construned  to 
present  himself  at  the  legate's  tribunal,  as  a  witness  of  thm  inno- 
cence. He  demanded  a  hearing,  since  he  wished  to  show  that  nothing 
of  a  criminal  nature  was  transacted  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  The 
legate  refused  to  listen ;  but  only  asked  him  if  he  too  was  a  Chris- 
tian. When  he  distinctly  admitted  that  he  was,  he  was  imprisoned 
with  Qie  rest,  as  Uie  Gluistian's  advocate,  (nat/Axl^Tot  j-fiiniav&i'.) 
Although  the  testimony  of  slaves  against  their  masters  was,  by  an 
ancient  law,^  made  inadmissible  in  criminal  causes, — a  law,^  it  must 
be  owned,  often  violated  in  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  times  of  the 
empire,* — yet  fanaticism  would  allow  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
regular  forms  of  justice.  The  testimony  of  slaves  was  welcome,  if  it 
aerved  to  establish  the  incredible  chu-ges  hud  to  the  account  of  the 
Christians.  The  torture  must  be  applied  to  pagan  slaves.  Terror 
made  them  say  what  they  were  required  to  say,  —  that  those  abomini^ 
tions,  of  which  blind  rumor  accused  the  Christians,  were  practised  by 
their  masters.  Men  now  believed  they  had  a  right  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  every  cruelty.  Ko  kindred,  no  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  In 
ihe  firmness  ajid  composure  of  many  Christians,  under  tortures  the  mosi 
refined,  it  was  seen,  say  the  diurcnes,  in  their  report  of  these  proceeds 
ings,  "  how  they  were  bedewed  and  tuvizorated  by  the  spring  of  living 
water  tiiat  flows  from  the  heart  of  Chnst ;  how  nothing  is  dreadful 
'  where  the  love  of  the  Father  dwells ;  nothing  painful,  where  the  glory 
^  of  Christ  prevails."  Pothinus,  the  aged  bi^p  of  the  church,  a  man 
of  nine^  years,  infirm  with  old  age  and  a  sicluiess  from  which  he  was 
but  just  recovered,  but  inspired  with  the  vigor  of  youth  by  his  zeal  to 

■  Eiueb.  1.  Y.  c  1.  '  Wlien  Tiberini  flnC  allowed  himBclf  hi 

*  VslereieDtliucoilniltoi^iiaatiomc^iat  this  pracUce,  he  wm  in  the  halnL,  be1br«  ha 

Domini  prohibeb«tnr.    Xaot.  AoiuU.  1.  JI.  put  th«  qiuMtio  per  (ormenu,  of  giTing  the 

c.  30.  ilsTei  their  fre^om,  so  u  to  ouerre  the 

'  Even  Flin;  seems  to  bsve  paid  no  at-  law  Id  appearsnce, — eallidna  at  noTi  jarii 

ttntion  to  thii  law,  in  oondnetiag  his  iHTes-  i«peit(a,BiTadnu  calls  him  for  Ihitrauoik 

tigalioxn  agionBt  the  Chfistlans. 
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1>ear  intness  of  ikfi  trafii,  wu  ftlso  dragged  before  the  tnbnnnl.  Tbe 
legate  Baked  bim,  "  Who  is  Uie  God  t^  the  Chriidans  f  "  He  answered, 
"Yon  shall  come  to  the  ktowledge  of  him,  when  ym  show  youpBelf 
worthy  (^  it"  All  who  snrroimdea  the  tiibnn&l,  now  stroro  with  each 
other  in  miliiig  their  rage  on  the  Tenerable  old  man.  Scarcely 
breftOuBg,  he  was  cast  into  a  dnngeon,  where  he  enrrived  only  two 
days.  Even  those  who  yielded  and  demed,  gaiaed  nothing  by  their 
incosetancy.  ^ey  were  now  cast  into  prison,  not,  indeed,  as  Chris- 
tians, bnt  as  gmlty  of  tiiose  crimes  with  which  the  Christians  were 
charged ;  and  to  justify  the  proceeding,  adTtuitage  had  doubtless  bees 
taken  <^(he&ct,  tfaatserenu,  nnder  tite  pains  of  torture,  bad  acknowl- 
edged gwlt-  NomberB  periihed  in  the  glotany  cells  of  the  prisons, 
where  means  had  been  devised  fer  adding  to  their  torment,  and  even 
bnnger  and  tliirst  em[^oyed  to  aggravate  the  sutferings  of  these  impris- 
oned confessor*.  On  the  other  haad,  to  use  the  language  of  the  chnrch, 
*'  many,  who  had  endured  so  severe  torments  that  it  seemed  impo«nble 
for  them  to  be  restored  by  the  most  careful  aaeidaities,  continued  to  live 
in  their  dnngeon,  deslitato  indeed  of  bnniaa  aid,  but  strengthened  and 
refreshed,  in  soul  and  body,  by  the  Lord,  bo  that  they  ooutd  enconr^e 
snd  eomfiirt  tiie  rest.  It  so  happened, '  by  the  grace  of  God,  woo 
wills  not  the  death  of  the  rinner,  but  has  joy  in  his  repentanee,'  that 
the  exbortations  of  these  heroes  of  the  faith  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
many  who  had  been  induced  to  deny  tbdr  religion,  and  the  mother 
church  had  the  great  eatisl^tion  of  receiving  once  more  alive  &om  die 
jmson,  those  vfacm  she  had  cast  forth  as  dead." 

The  number  t^  the  prisoners  being  large,  loehiding  several  Bonao 
^tiiens,  who  could  not  be  sentenced  in  the  province,  it  was  thou^t 
best  by  the  legate,  with  renrd  to  them  aU,  to  send  his  report  to  Rome, 
and  wait  imtil  the  emperors  answer  determiiMd  their  fiite.  The  impe- 
tiat  rewaipt  vras  to  this  efiect,  that  those  who  denied  should  be  set  free, 
ftod  (he  rest  beheaded.  In  liM  case,  it  is  evident  that  Marcus  Aure- 
Una  possessed  tiie  same  views  as  Trajan,  and  wag  &r  from  giving  credit 
to  the  oorrent  charges  laid  agunst  the  Christians. 

The  legate  now  summoned  first  before  his  tribunal  all  who,  in  &d 
{veviooB  ffinminatiOBs,  had  been  brought  to  abjore  their  futh,  and  were 
awaiting,  in  prison,  tiie  decisicm  of  their  &te.  Nothing  else  was 
expected  than  that  tbey  would  stand  by  ibeir  deni^  and  thus  obtun 
ddirennoe )  but  great  were  the  rage  and  the  coostemation  of  the 
muhitade,  at  seeing  many  of  these  now  stand  forth  and  mMntain  a 
steadfast  confesMon,  thus  pasnng  senbenee  of  death  on  themselves ;  so 
-  that,  in  die  language  of  the  ehuch,  nooe  remwned  without,  but  such 
'  as  Mnessed  none  of  the  mi^a  of  &ith,  no  antiinpation  of  the  Lord's 
briul  garment,  no  t»ut,  bnt  had  already,  by  their  conduct,  dishcaHred 
the  way  d  truth.  Those  of  the  prisoners  who  possessed  the  ri^ts  of 
Boman  citiaenship,  the  legato  ordered  to  be  executed  with  the  swoni ; 
alttiongh,  to  gratuy  the  fmy  of  the  populace,  he  caused  one  of  these, 
AtUdns,  in  violation  <^  the  Uws,  to  imdergo  a  variety  of  tortures,  and 
at  last  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts ;  and  not  until  after  he  had 
iiirnTedtba.iAato,'WaB-1lie  sword  of  merer  allowed  to  pat  an  end  to 
10" 
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his  snfibrmga.  The  rest  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beaate.  Two  of  these, — 
Fondcus,  a  yoath  of  fifteen,  and  Blandina,  a  young  woman,  —  whom 
thej  attempted  first  to  intimidate  bj  maldng  them  witness  the  su&eringa 
of  ibe  others,  and  then  to  shako  from  tJieir-  constancy  by  exhausting  upon 
them  all  theii  means  of  torture,  created  oniversal  aetonisbment,  at  what 
God's  power  coald  effect  in  sncb  weak  and  tender  vessels.  Althou^ 
Hie  intoxioadon  of  enthusiasm,  suppressing  the  natural  feelings,  is  capar 
ble  of  producing  such  estiaordinary  phenomena,  yet  the  enthusiasm  of 
tiiese  martyrs  vba  diatingnished  by  thoee  trae  marks,  a  sobriety  and 
a  humility  indicating  the  sense  of  weakness,  and  by  love  and  genUe- 
ness.  Tnev  declined  the  honore  which  the  Chriatiimfl  were  eager  to 
bestow  on  them.  Even  when  they  were  led  back  to  prison,  ^^r  hav- 
ing repeatedly  undergone  the  most  esquisito  tortures,  still  they  were  by 
no  means  confident  of  victory,  well  foreseeing  the  struggle  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit.  They  pointedly  contradicted  such  as  dignified 
them  with  the  name  of  "  martyrs."  "  This  name,"  said  they,  "  prop- 
erly belongs  only  to  the  true  uid  futhfiil  Witness/  the  "^xst  Bom 
&om  the  dead,  the  Prince  of  life ;  or,  at  least,  only  to  thoee  martyra 
whose  testimony  Christ  baa  sealed  bv  their  constancy  to  the  end.  We 
are  but  poor,  humble  confessorB."  With  tean,  they  besought  the  breth- 
ren fervently  to  pray  for  them,  that  they  mi^t  attain  to  the  gloriona 
eonsmnmatioQ.  They  received  witii  the  kindest  love  such  aa  lutd  fallen 
&om  the  faith ;  they  became  their  compajucms  in  prison,  praying,  with 
many  tears,  that  the  Lord  would  restore  these  dead  once  more  to  life. 
Even  their  persecntorB  were  never  mentioned  by  them  with  resent- 
ment, bat  they  prayed  that  God  wonld  for^ve  those  who  had  subjected 
them  to  such  cruel  sufferings.  They  left  as  a  legacy  to  th^  brethren, 
not  strife  and  war,  but  joy  and  peace,  unanimity  and  love. 

With  the  mutilation  uid  burmng  of  the  dead  bodies,  die  rage  of  the 
populace  had  finally  reached  its  utmost  height.  The  a^es,  wim  all  the 
fire  had  left,  was  cast  into  the  neighboring  Rhone,  that  not  a  remnant 
of  these  enemies  of  the  gods  might  pollute  the  earth.  Neither  by 
money,  nor  by  entreaties,  could  the  Christians  sncceed  in  obttuning 
possession  of  those  so  dear  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  intorment.  The 
blinded  pagans  imagined  they  could,  in  this  way  also,  confound  the 
hopes  of  the  Christians.  "  We  will  now  see,"  stud  they,  "  whether 
tiiey  will  aiise,  and  whether  God  can  help  them,  and  deliver  them  out 
(^  onr  hands."  Yet  so  great  was  the  nnmber  ot  the  Christians,  that 
even  here  men  at  last  became  weary  of  bloodshed,  so  that  a  brazich  of 
the  church  survived  tins  terrible  persecution. 

In  places  where  but  few  Christians  dwelt,  tbey  coold  more  ean^ 
renuun  concealed,  and  the  popular  rage  was  not  turned  against  ^em. 
la  such  districts,  the  governors  did  not  think  it  necesstor  to  set  on  foot 
any  inquiries  for  them,  except  in  pardoular  cases,  when  mdividualB  had 
become  notorious  aa  enenues  of  the  State  reli^on.  A  case  of  this  Bcai 
occurred,  about  this  time,  in  the  town  of  Autun,'  at  no  great  distance 
&om  Lyons.     Ko  one  in  the  place  was  thinlrifig  of  a  pemecotgim 
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againBt  tbe  em&n  number  of  obactm  ChriBtians  who  were  to  be  fonnd 
there,  when  an  individual  first  drew  upon  himself  the  pdblic  attention. 
The  noisy  multitude  were  celebrating,  with  great  display,  a  festival  in 
honor  of  Cybele,  whose  worship,  probably  derived  from  Asia  Minor 
throng  the  same  cluumel  which  Christiaiiity  afterwards  found,  waa 
held  here  in  the  bluest  repute.  An  image  of  Gybele,  in  one  of  the 
naual  sacred  cars,  was  earned  ronnd  in  procession,  accompanied  bv  a 
vast  crowd  of  the  people.  All  fell  upon  their  knees ;  but  Symphonan, 
a  young  man  of  a  respectable  (amilv  and  a  Cbristiiui,  who  happened 
to  be  standing  by,  thountt  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  unite  m  the 
ceremony,  and  when  ctuled  upon  to  espliun  his  conduct,  he  might  easily 
take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  vanity  of  idol  worship.  As  a  violator  of  the 
public  ceremony  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  he  was  immediately  seized 
and  conducted  before  the  governor,  Heraclius,  aman  of  consular  dignity. 
Said  the  governor  to  him,  "  You  are  a  Christian.     As  far  as  I  can  see, 

?ou  have  escaped  our  notice,  because  so  few  of  the  followers  of  this  sect 
appen  to  be  among  us."  "  I  am  a  Christian,"  he  replied ;  "  I  worship 
the  true  Qod,  who  reigns  in  heaven ;  but  your  idol,  I  cannot  worship ; 
nay,  if  permitted,  I  will  dash  it  in  pieces,  on  my  own  responsibility." 
Upon  this,  the  governor  declared  him  guilty  of  a  double  crime, — agunsi 
the  religion,  and  against  the  laws  of  the  State ;  and  as  Sympborian 
could  be  moved  neither  by  threats  nor  by  promises  to  abandon  his  faith, 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  As  they  led  him  to  the  ezecDtion, 
his  mother  cried  out  to  him,  "  My  son,  my  son,  have  the  living  God  in 
thy  heart.  Be  steadfast.  There  is  nothing  fear&l  in  that  death  which 
80  BureW  conducts  thee  to  life.  Let  ^j  heart  b&  above,  my  son ;  look 
up  to  'S\m  who  dwells  in  heaven.  To-day  thy  life  is  not  t^en  from 
thee,  but  transfignred  to  a  better.  By  a  blessed  exchange,  my  son, 
thou  art  this  day  pasEni^  to  the  life  of  heaven."^ 

According  to  a  report  widely  difiiised  among  the  Christians  after 
the  heanning  of  the  third  centwy,  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  waa 
induced,  by  a  wonderful  event,  to  change  the  course  of  policy  he  had 
thus  fer  adopted  towards  the  Christians.  While  prosecuting  the  war 
with  the  Mf^ommanians  and  Qoades,  in  174,  he,  with  his  army,  was 
thrown  into  a  situation  of  extreme  peril.  The  burning  sun  ahone  full 
m  the  faces  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  suffering  under  the  torture  <^ 
intolerable  thirst ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  under  these  unfavorable 
drcumstances,  they  were  threatened  with  an  attack  of  the  enemy.  In 
this  extremity,  the  twelfUi  legion,  composed  entirely  of  Christians,  feU 
upon  their  knees.  Their  prayer  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  nun, 
wnich  allayed  the  thirst  of  the  Roman  solders,  and  by  a  storm,  which 
lightened  the  barbarians.  The  Soman  umy  obtuned  the  victory, 
and  the  emperor,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  gave  those  Ghrtstiaa 
solders  the  name  of  the  "  thundering  le^^on."  He  ceased  to  persecute 

'  The  tUnj  of  Iba  mtrtTidom  ot  Sjm-  bnre  •  son  thin  ordinirilj  geiwiM  finnd* 
tikorinb,in*UtheeaenlialpnticDlan,ao  Mion,  alihciatA  tfaa  ueonni  ia  in  plMM 
timpk,  ii  u  wboUy  fnt  ft«m  the  commoii  rtnloilcall;  DTanrronght.  Bnl  all  ihe  par- 
euggcialioiii  of  lai«r  tfane*,  i*  90  oonfonn-  iknUn  go  to  ihow,  that  the  CTeni  took 
' .    ..    .-   ft  of  lie  pjiiec*. 
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the  Chriafiani ;  and  fbongh  lie  Sd  not  receive  Chrifltiwdty  imsMiffiBtsK 
into  the  class  of  *<  lawful  religions,"  yet  he  puUialied  an  edict  wMeb 
threatened  irith  Berere  penalties  Bach  aa  accused  the  Ohristiana  merely 
on  the  score  of  their  religion.^ 

In  tMs  account,  truth  and  falsehood  are  mixed  together.  In  the 
first  place,  it  cannot  be  tme,  th&t  tiie  emperoriraB  led  to  jput  a  stop  to 
the  persecution  of  the  ChriBtdaas  faj  any  erent  of  this  tmie  ;  for  the 
bloody  perscotition  at  Lyons  did  not  take  place  till  three  yean  aftor- 
irards.  Agiun,  the  "thundering  le^on,"  or  "the  twelfth  of  &e 
Roman  ledons,"  had  borne  this  name  &om  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
AugUsttis!'  [Die  &ct  at  bottom,  namely,  that  IJie  Roman  army,  aboat 
that  time,  was  rescued  &om  a  threatening  danger  by  some  each 
remarkable  providence,  is  undeniable,  ITie  healhen  themselvea 
acknowledged  it  to  be  the  work  of  Heaven ;  tJiey  ascribed  it,  however, 
not  to  the  Christian's  Cod,  nor  to  their  prayers,  but  to  their  own  gods, 
■  to  their  Jupiter,  and  to  the  prayers  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  pagan 
army;  to  say  nothing  of  the  blind  superstition  which  attributed  the 
storm  to  the  spells  of  an  Egyptian  necromancer.'  The  emperor,  it  is 
said,  stretehea  forth  his  hands,  in  supplication  to  Jupiter,  with  tJie 
words,  "  This  hand,  which  has  never  yet  shed  human  blood,  I  raise  to 
thee."  There  were  paintings,  in  which  he  was  represented  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  and  the  army  catehing  the  rain  in  their  helmets.*  The 
emperor  has  expressed  his  own  conviction  of  the  matter  upon  a  medal, 
where  Jupiter  is  exlubitod  launching  his  bolta  on  the  barbarians,  who 
lie  stretohed  upon  the  ground  f  and  perhapsj  also,  at  die  close  of  the 
first  Book  of  his  Monologues,  where  he'  mentions,  among  the  things  for 
which  he  was  indebted,  not  to  Idmself,  but  to  the  gods  and  Ins  good 
fortune,  what  had  happened  among  the  Qnades."  It  is  cert^n,  thei^ 
fore,  that  this  remarkable  event  can  have  had  no  inflnence  in  changing 
the  disposition  of  the  emperor  towards  the  Chriatiana,  But  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  the  latter  are  to  be  charged  witii  making  up  a  false 
story.  The  matter  admits  of  a  natural  explanation.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that,  in  the  thundering  legion,  there  were  Christians ;  perhaps  a 
large  number  of  them ;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  was  but  a  party  among 
them,  who  condemned  the  military  profession.  And  although  it  was 
difficult  for  Christians,  at  aJl  times,  and  especially  under  an  emperor 
so  unfavorably  disposed,  to  avoid  participating,  while  connected  with  a 
Roman  army,  in  the  rites  of  paganism,  yet  they  might  succeed  in  doing 
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■0,  under  particular  etrcoiuBtaDces.  3^  Christian  ao^en,  then, 
resorted,  as  they  were  ever  wont  to  do  on  like  occasions,  to  prayer, 
Tke  deliTerance  which  ensued,  they  regarded  as  an  answer  to  Uieir 
prayers ;  and,  on  their  return  home,  they  mentioned  it  to  their  brethren 
m  we  f^th.  These,  naturally,  woiUd  not  fail  to  remind  the  heathen, 
how  much  they  were  indebted  to  the  people  whom  they  so  violently 
.  persecuted.  Claudius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Fhrygia, 
might  have  heard  the  story,  soon  after  the  event  itaelf,  from  the  Chris- 
tian soldiers  belon^g  to  this  le^on,  which  had  returned  to  its  winter 
quarters  in  Cappadocia ;  and  he  introduced  it,  either  in  an  apology 
addressed  to  this  emperor,  or  in  other  apologetical  works.'  Tertullian 
refers  to  a  letter  of  the  emperor,  addrassed  probably  to  the  Roman 
Senate,  in  which  he  owns  that  the  deliverance  was  due  to  the  Christiaa 
soldiers.  But  this  letter,  if  it  contuned,  in  so  many  words,  a  stat^ 
ment  of  this  sort,  must,  as  appears  evident  from  the  above  remarks, 
have  been  either  a  spurions  or  interpolated  one.  It  m^  be  a  question, 
however,  whether  the  letter  conttuned  any  distinct  aformation  of  this 
sort, — whether  the  emperor  may  not  have  spoken  simply  of  Wc&'ct-i, 
and  Tertollian  explfuned  it,  according  to  Ug  oton  belief,  of  Chrutian 
soldiers.  He  expresseB  himself,  at  any  rate,  with  some  degree  of  he& 
tation.*  How  the  Christians  might  posmbly  sometimes  interpret  the 
religious  profession  of  the  heathens  according  to  the  principles  of  thdr 
own  faith,  is  shown  by  another  account  of  t£fl  event,  which  we  find  in 
TertuUian.  It  is  in  these  words :  "  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  German 
ezpei^tion  also,  ohtuned,  through  tiie  prayers  offered  to  Qod Jbv  Cbris- 
tiaii  solders,  showers  of  r^,  during  that  time  of  tUrst.  When  has 
not  the  land  been  delivered  from  drought,  by  our  geniculationa  and 
&st8  ?^  In  snch  cases,  the  veiy  people,  when  they  cried  to  the  God 
of  gods,  who  alone  is  nughty,  gave  our  God  the  glory,  under  the  name 
of  Jujat«r." 

It  is  the  less  necessary  to  search  after  any  tingle  cause  for  the  ce»- 
aation  of  the  persecution,  since  it  not  only  belongs  to  the  nature  of  th« 
pasdon,  that  rage  will  finally  expend  itself,  but  it  is  also  true,  in  the 
mesent  case,  that,  only  a  few  years  after  the  last  bloody  persecution  in 
France,  the  government  passed  into  different  hands,  and  thus  broagh^ 
about  an  entire  change  of  measures.  The  depravity  of  the  contempt 
ble  Commodus,  who  succeeded  to  his  &ther,  A.  D.  180,  was  made  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  Christians,  by  procuring  for  them  a  seascn 
of  respite  and  tranquillity,  after  their  long  suffering  under  M.  Aure- 
lius ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  like  Commodus  was  c^u^ 
ble  of  appreciating,  in  the  slightest  de^e,  the  worth  of  Christianity. 
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A  certun  l&rcift,*  who  ritood  with  him  ia  a  fmtnMen  comtectioQ,  waa, 
fin*  Bome  unlmowa  reason,  friendly  to  (b.e  ChnHtums,  and  entistod  in 
&eir  &Tor  also  the  hmtal  emperor.  It  is  not  imposnble,  that  the 
isdnlgent  Ittw  cited  above  from  TertnIUan,  proceeded  from  this  sover- 
eign,  who  was  djapoaed  to  befin^d  the  ChJistiaiis,  and  waa  afterwards 
wtonglj  transferred  to  the  last  years  of  his  predecessor.  Under  the 
goremnlent  of  this  emperor,  events  did  occur,  in  wiiich  it  was  sapposed 
file  effects  of  sndi  a  law  might  be  traced.  Bnt  it  may  be  a  qaestaon, 
whether  it  was  not  too  has^r  a  conclusion,  to  infer  fi«m  these  events 
ttte  existence  of  the  law ;  whether  it  did  not  arise  out  of  a  miscoocep- 
lion.  At  all  events,  it  seems  qnite  improbable  that  accnaationa  against 
^uistaana  would  continue  to  be  received  as  before,  that  ChrisdouB, 
when  accused,  would  be  condemned  to  death  bv  Tiajan's  law,  while 
their  accusers,  at  the  same  time,  were  also  capitally  punished !  An 
example  will,  perhaps,  set  ^e  whole  matter  m  its  true  ught.^  Apollo- 
mua,  a  Roman  senator,  waa  accused  before  the  city  praefect  of  bemg 
a  Christian.  His  accuser  was  immediately  sentenced  to  death,  euiI 
executed.  But  Apollonius,  who  boldly  confessed  his  f^th  before  the 
senate,  waa  also  beheaded  by  a  decree  of  that  body.  Nov  Jerome, 
who,  in  this  case,  would  hardly  be  misled  by  a  wroag  interpretation  of 
Enaebins,  but  spoke  rather  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts,  sajs 
that  the  accuser  was  a  slave  of  ApoUonius ;  and  the  ignominious  char^ 
acter  of  his  punishment,  death  by  breaking  the  limM,  (the  suffiing^ 
Crura,)  confirms  this  account.  The  accuser,  then,  as  it  would  seem, 
was  punished,  not  as  the  accuser  of  a  Christian,  but  as  a  servant  fUth- 
lees  to  his  master.  From  too  broad  a  conclusion  drawn  from  cases  of 
ftis  description,  it  is  quite  possible,  the  traction  of  the  favorable  law, 
referred  to  above,  may  have  derived  its  ori^n. 

Since  this  emperor,  then,  had  probably  made  no  change,  by  an  ex- 
press edict,  in  the  atuation  of  the  Christians ;  once  the  old  laws  had 
never  been  distinctly  repealed,  bnt  everything  depended  on  the  altered 
tone  of  the  emporor  hinuelf ;  it  foDowa,  that  the  Christians  must  have 
been  placed  in  v6ry  precarious  circumstances.  They  were  exposed 
still,  oa  much  as  they  ever  were,  to  be  persecuted  by  individual  govep 
nore,  inimically  imposed.  ITiua  Arrius  Montanua,  proconsul  of  Am 
Minor,  began  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  them ;  but  a  vast  muKitudc 

''  'IcT^dTot  Si  aCnr  iroUa  n  iirip  ruv  Udng,  ai  {t  did,  to  an  erent  in  (tie  West 

JCpiartavvf  aKoviacat  not  KotXi  airoii  He  muT  luiTe  been  deceired  b;  Greek  vM 

^prerviittu.  An  uit  Kepi  r^  KapfM^  nutTn*,  ia  vhieh  Um  Mie  norj  of  the 

irav  ivvofiiv^.    Did  Cui.  L  T'TXII-  c  4.  coademiution  of  diii  iIktb  had  been  fabric 

'  *  We  matt  alloir,  thji  matter  gnu  occ«-  cated  oot  of  the  mnior  of  the  law  abore 

■Ion  to  muj  donbts.    We  mnit  auent  to  mentknied  aguiut  acciuers  of  Christiani. 

the  remark  of  Gieseler,  ao  br  aa  thia,  tie;  On  the  other  aide,  the  fallowing  considera* 

that  at  amne,  either  acenaaUoas  proceed-  tioni  thonld  be  dnlj  weighed.    Tbe  nsrra- 

fog  from  Bla»ei  agstnst  their  maiten  were  tfteof  Jerome,  in  wnformitr  with  iw  pnr- 

not  receiTed  at  idl,  or  If  thef  were  recelTed,  poae,  maj  have  been  inMntipIete,  and  there-' 

Oie   perun   from  whom    they  proc««ded  fore  may  fnmish  no  eridence  against  lh« 

migtat  be  pnoiihed  ai  a  oiminal.    Now  tmth  of  what  Gosetuns  hai  added.    Wa 

Jeroma,  (de  t.  L  e.  AS,)  doea  not,  indeed,  are  not  obl^ed  to   premppoKe,  that  Aa 

■aj,  that  the  iUts  waa  executed.    Tbe  ac-  Jodges,  eipeciBllj  where  tlie  qneetion  related 

mant  fn  EoaeUnft,  (1.  T.  c.  SI,)  might  be  to  t!be  death  of  a  slave,  acted  in  perfbcKxw 

OR^  thm,  mixed  up  willi  &bB  repoiti,  n-  aiBteo^withJoiRica. 
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of  OaSi^Ba  immafately  pnaented  dienuelree  before  the  tribana], 
with  a  view  to  intanudAto  (he  proconsul  by  their  numben, — &  proceedr 
tag  wluch  might  easilv  have  Ven  attended  inth  the  desired  effect, 
nuier  a  gOTemmeiit  imere  the  perBecutione  did  not  proceed  fron)  the 
imperial  tliroiie,  but  irom  the  wtll  of  individuals.  In  fact,  the  procoo^ 
sul  was  intinudatdd,  aod  contentiiig  himself  with  condemning  to  deatJi 
a  few  out  of  the  multitude,  be  said  to  the  rest,^  "  If  you  want  to  die, 
je  wretofaed  men,  you  have  preci|nce3  &om  which  you  can  throw  yonr- 
selves,  or  ropea.'"  Ireuffius,  who  wrote  nnder  the  reign  of  this  empe^ 
DOT,  remarks,  that  Christiana  were  to  be  found  in  the  imperial  court, 
that  they  ei^yed  the  same  privileges  which  belonged  to  all  throuj^ 
out  the  Bomaa  empire,  and  were  suffered  to  go  unmolested,  by  land  or 
by  sea,  wherever  they  chose.^  Yet  the  same  Irenseus  observes,  that 
the  church,  at  all  tunes,  not  excepting  his  own,  sends  many  martyrs  to 
their  heavenly  Father.*  The  e^parwt  contndictiou  is  ezphuued  hj 
what  has  been  said. 

The  polidcal  disorders  which  followed  after  the  aasasanation  of  CoDk- 
modus,  in  A.  D.  192 ;  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Pescennius  Kiger  in  the 
East,  Claudius  Albittus  in  Gaul,  and  Septimius  Sevems,  who  finally 
obtained  the  sovereign  power  in  Borne,  would,  like  all  other  public 
calamities,  be  attended  with  injurious  effects  on  the  utuation  of  the 
Christians.  Clement  of  Alexandriia,  who  wroto  soon  afler  the  deatli 
of  Commodos,  says,  "  Many  martyte  are  daily  burned,  crucified,  b^ 
beaded,  before  onr  eyes."'  When  Septimius  Severus  obtiUDed  thevio- 
-  tor;,  aiid  found  himself  in  secure  poBsession  of  the  sovereignty,  be  man- 
ifested, it  is  true,  a  favoirable  dispoution  towards  the  Christians  ;  and 
Terfailhan'fl  account  may  doubtless  be  correct,  that  he  was  induced  to 
this  by  an  incident  of  a  personal  nature,  having  been  restored  to  health 
thzou{^  the  skill  of  Froeulua,'  a  Christian  slave,  whom  he  received 

,  -1  Teltnlliao.  ad  SMfraUm,  c.  5 :  '&  itiioi,  et  in  palwio  *no  habnit  aaqne  ad  iQ0H«m 
cl  ^>^t  iiTO^flffntiv,  Kprt/ivoi;  tj  jipoxmi;  ejus.  In  respect  to  the  right  anderstanrting 
^rrc-  of  dicM  uroids,  it  laaj  be  diipnted,  irhether 
.  ^  bi  Ibd  Mcond  ftnitarj,  thna  procoiBiilt  die  (ecnv  EuodiK,  Cwtiicb  moceorer  U  writ- 
are  kaown  onder  Ibis  hboib:  ihe  AntoQiniu  tan  in  different  w*vb,^  is  >  proper  name  or 
Pini.  irho  was  afterwards  Emperor;  hii  not,  luid  hoir  llie'wonl  procurator  shoold 
gnod  father ;  and  a  third  nnder  the  Empe-  be  taken.  It  might  mtan,  **  an  oveneer  of 
ror  Commodu*.  ^1.  Lamprid.  tim  Com-  the  causewajs  j "  yet  pro^bl;  il  ia  a  slave 
medi,  c  6  et  T.  We  most  natnnUlj  tbink  or  freed  man  from  the  mansioo  of  som* 
of  ibe  one  wlio  vn*  XcnolUan'i  coQtetnpo-  Boman  ladj,  wbo  held  under  her  the  offloe 
rai7 ;  for  if  he  meant  wothei,  be  wonld  of  steward  or  bailiff.  .  Tbromfh  his  tx 
pnuaUyhaTc  girtn  some  intimation  that  tion  with  thii  noble  woman,  Sepiimia! 


Mood  in  ^h  esbnuiion  with  the  people,  tcrof&red  his  services  to  beal  him  in  tom« 
Perliifii  it  was  bis  eagerness  to  ao^aut  ihii,  sickness.  The  oil,  in  Ibis  cue  bas  some 
thai  led  him  to  penecota  the  Christisni.         connection  probably  with  the  charisma  of 


*L  IV.c.  Hnres-caO:  ^qniiURgali  begJiag.  accordmg  to  Mark,  6:   13,  and 

•nla  stmt  adelee.  James, 'S:  14.    l^e  inadTenent,  and  when 

•L.  IT.  c.33,y.  B.  he  had  no  paiticnlar  interest  in  donbUn*, 

'Ii.lL  stromal,  p.  4U.  oednloiu  TertalUan,  is,  indeed,  not  a  wlt- 

'  Tbn*  we  are  inJFormed  by  Tcatnllian,  in  n«t«  of  anj  f^eat  we iebt ;  but  the  circniQ- 

hij  work  addr«ased  to  Scapula,  c  4 :  Pro-  atantialil;  with  which  he  speaks  of  thil 


Dodin  procoiBlorem,  q . ^  .  __  _  . . 

per  olenm  aLiqaand«.  ^uv^fial,  N^nisint  ,Ba  apfeaU  to  tfw  &Gti  tbU  Qm^ay^  fkt 
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into  bis  bmilj,  and  reUined  cuaataniiy  hj  hia  edde. '  .He  kneir  OaA 
men  and  women  of  the  hif^est  rank  in  Rome,  senatora  and  tlieir 
wires,  were  Christians ;  and  protected  them  from  the  popnlar  indign^ 
tion.*  But  as  the  old  laws  renuuned  still  in  force,  violent  persecnlionB 
oonld  break  ontin  particul&r  provinces ;  and  vie  biow,  from  sereral  of 
the  works  of  Tertulllan  which  were  composed  in  these  times,  that  ono 
ftctnall^  took  place  in  proconsular  A&ica.  The  festivitieB  in  honor  of 
the  emperor,  where  the  absence  of  the  Christiana  excited  public  atten- 
tion,  might  easily  have  been  the  occasion  of  it.* 

If,  in  this  reign,  the  law  against  "  close  associations  "  was  renewed,' 
Aiis  circumstance  must  have  operated,  as  under  the  govenmient  of  Tra- 
jan, to  the  disadvant4ige  of  those  whose  union  had  always  been  declared 
to  be  a  collegium  illicitum.  fWUj  Severos,  in  the  year  202,  passed 
a  law  which  forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  a  change,  eitiier  to  Juda- 
ism or  to  ChiistianitT-*  That  he  held  it  necessary  to  enact  such  a  pro* 
hibition,  which  was  m  truth  involved  in  the  earlier  laws,  shows  now 
little  these  laws  were  then  regarded.  It  may  be  a  question,  too,  how 
the  matter  of  this  law  of  Sevenis  is  to  be  interpreted.  If  the  emperor 
forbade  the  change  to  Christianity,  (Ghristianos  fieri,)  merely  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  forbade  the  change  to  Judiusm,  (jadseos  fieri,)  it 
would  seem  to  be  implied,  that  he  held  it  necessary,  only  to  check  the 
farther  inroads,  aa  well  of  Christianity  aa  of  Judaism,  but  had  no  wish 
to  disturb  those  who  were  already  Cbiistians,  in  the  practice  of  their 
religion ;  —  and  such  a  tacit  recogtution  of  Christianity  must  cert^nly 
be  regarded  as  an  advantage  gained  by  the  Christian  party  in  the  em- 
[OTe.  But,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  abeady  sud,  the 
situation  of  the  Christians,  in  tiiis  case,  was  qmte  difierent  firom  that  of 
the  Jews.  In  the  case  of  Judiusm,  it  waa  naturally  assumed  in  the 
probjbition,  Jadeeos  fieri,  that  the  Jews,  aa  a  nation,  were  to  remm 
unmolested  in  their  ridit  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  reli^on ;  and 
in  the  criminali^  of  Qie  act,  Judeeos  fieri,  this  law  pronounced  the 
oriminality  of  all  other  Roman  citizens,  who  had  heretofore  paased  ovdr 
to  Judaism.  But  in  the  caae  of  the  Christaans,  no  such  distinction  as 
tiiis  could  be  made ;  so  that,  as  it  concerned  them,  the  law  would  pro- 
Qonnce  all  to  be  criminal,  without  exception,  who  had  ever  become 

ton  Ot  Serenu,  w&i  very  wbQ  acqiuuiitnil  hoiuehold,  jet  it  bj  no  moaiis  foUowi,  tbtt 

with  this  FiocaX-as ;  thai  Cuacalla  himialf  he  wm  binuelf  &TDT«ble  either  to  Chrli- 

WM  Uctc  Christimo  edacatnt,  ^rhsther  it  tiinitj  or  id  followers. 

wu,  th&t  he  bad  a  Christiui  Tor  his  amie,  '  Tertolluui  im  of  Seplimiiu  Berersi, 

01  had  ipent  his  childhood  unidat  Chris-  (in  the  puuge  mat  referred  to,)  Clarlsii> 

tiAiu  in  the  aerrice  of  the  imperial  honse-  mu  fbminu  et  mriasimoa  Tiros  adena  hn. 

bold.    With  ihia  may  be  compared  what  joa  aectn  eaac,  non  modo  non  Ittsit,  veram 

JE^-Oi  Lampridioa  lan  in  the  lifo  of  this  et  testimoDio  exonuLTit  et  popalo  fnrentl 

emperor,  (e.  l^  namely,  that  the  playmates  In  noa  palam  realiut.                                     , 

of  t^aiacalla,  when  he  wu  Hten  jean  old,  ■  See  abore,  p.  HI. 

Itad,  coatrarr  to  his  (kiher'a  will,  led  bim  to  *  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that 

onbrace  Judaism,  |ob  Jndaieam  religioDem  he  iasoed  k  Te*cript  directing  that  those 

Srios  Tcrberatiu,)  aod  in  connection  irtth  "  qni  iUidlom  n^lefciam  coiase  dicuitur," 

laM,  ahonld  be  kept  in  mind  what  we  abonld  be  accnaed  oefore   the   FnefectM 

ned  recently  fium  Celns,  that  Chri«-  arbl    Vid.  DisesL  1.  XII.  tit.  Xn.  I.  {  14. 

tj  was  propagated  among  the  children.  *.£lii  Spaittimi  Seierns,  c.  17;  Jndnoi 

Bat  Mthon^  Septimins  Serenu  may  have  fieri  anb  ptm  p<xna  TctniL    Item  etian 

btd  Chiist&mt  amoitg  the  membeii  of  his  de  Chnitiiikis  aaoxit. 
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Christians.  We  should  possoas  t&e  words  of  the  law  itself,  however,  in 
order  to  decide  mtk  any  certiunt;  aa  to  its  true  meaning. 

A.t  all  events,  so  ezpUcit  a  declaration,  from  an  emperor  who  had 
thus  &r,  shown  himself  penonally  favorable  to  the  Christians,  could 
only  operate  to  render  their  circumstances  sliU  more  distressing.  In 
many  districts,  the  persecatioQ  was  so  fierce,  that  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  sign  of  the  speedy  appeanmce  of  the  Antichrist.'  Iq  Egypt  and 
in  proconsolar  Africa,  this  seems  to  have  been  particularly  the  case ; 
yet  these  persecutions  were  certtunly  not  general. 

At  a  period  somewhat  earlier,  the  threat  of  lod^g  an  infonnatioQ 
with  the  ma^trates,  had  already  been  employed  to  extort  money  &om 
Qie  Christians;'  and  many  had  bargained,  at  a  certain  price,  with 
informers,  or  greedy  policemen,  for  the  privilege  of  not  being  disturbed 
in  the  exercise  of  ueir  reli^n.'  But  as,  under  this  government,  the 
laws  against  the  Chrietians  ccoitiQued  to  be  neither  strictiy  nor  univer^ 
sally  earned  into  effect,  such  proceedings  became  more  common,  doubt- 
less, than  in  earlier  persecutions.  And  it  was  now  (he  case,  that  entire 
conununities  purchased  freedom  from  disturbance  in  this  way.*  Many 
bishops  thought  that,  by  this  course,  they  consulted  best  for  the  inter- 
est of  their  churches.'  But  such  measures  would  be  opposed,  not  only 
by  such  as  cherished  a  fanatic  longing  ailer  martyrdom,  but  ^so  on  the 
score  of  prudence,  and  of  zeal  for  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian name.  On  the  score  of  prudence,  because  it  was  only  individuals, 
after  all,  who  could  be  satisfied  thus ;  and  the  mge  or  cupidity  of 
others  would  only  be  excited  the  more ;  *  —  on  the  score  of  interest  for 
the  hcoKir  and  purity  of  the  Christian  name,  because  Christians  became 
asBodated,  by  this  course,  with  those  who  purchased  immunity  with 
bribes  from  the  pumshmeut  due  for  unlawful  or  ne&rioue  crimes  or 
piirBuil8.T  When  the  advocates  of  this  course  pleaded,  in  their 
defence,  that  men  ought  to  give  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Ctesar's, 
and  to  Ood  the  things  that  are  God's,  Tertulhan  answered  them 
thus :  "  He  who  would  extort  money  from  me,  in  this  way,  demands 
nothing  for  the  emperor,  but  rather  acts  agiunst  him,  mnce,  for  the  sake 
of  gold,  he  lets  the  Christians  go  free,  who  are  guilty  by  the  laws."  ^  It 
^)pear3  to  him  remarkable,  that,  at  a  period  when  so  many  new  regu- 
lations were  devising  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  when  so 

1  Easeb.  1.  VI.  c.  T.  Ut  regno  mo  secari  fnii  poaMDt,  nib  ob. 

'  Tbecoacntere  Christianos.  —  Qoiddidt  tcnta  pncem  procimndL 

Bla  concQMorl    Da  mihi  pecuniam,  cerw  »  Neqna  enun  «tatim  et  a popnio  etis  tn- 

ne  earn  tradat    TertnUiau.  de  fnga  in  per-  Hu,  sL  ofSds  militaiia  redameru,  saja  Ter- 

•ecatioDe,  c.  IZ.  tnUian,  L  c  c  14. 

■  Ta  padsocrig  cnm  delatora  tbI  milite  '  Tertnllian  Bays,  witb  reference  to  thii, 

Tel  fnnmcnlo  aliqao  prteiide,  tab  Umica  et  (1.  c.  c.  13} :  Neacio  dolendnm  an  enibes- 

rioii,  quod  ainnt,  ut  fartivo,  qnem  coram  ccudma  sic,  cam  in  maUicibiu  bencRciario- 

toto  mnrdo  Chriatos  emit,  imo  el  mannmi-  ram  et  corioBornm   inter   Wbernarios   et 

■it,  WTi  tbe  high-hearted  Tertnllian,  as  the  lanice  el  Tiires  balnearnm  et  aleones  ct  le- 

opponent  of  luch  traasactions.  I.  c.  oones  Chriitiani  qnoqne  Tectigalea  conti- 

*  Pamra  eat,  si  nnns  ant  alios  ita  emiCar.  nentnr. 

ICaiuIiter  tots  eccleaits  tribotnm  aibi  irro-  '  Miles  me  Tel  delator  Tel  iDittinu  con- 

gaTernnt.    TertoUian.  1.  c.  c.  13.  cntit,  nihil   Ceewii  eiigens;    imo  eonlra 

'TolhiiTertuUiansarcaalicaltjaUndeB:  faciens,  ciiin  Christiannm,  legibm  Immanis 
ream,  merctde  dimittit  Tertnlliaii,l.cc.l9 
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many  nev  taxes  irere  Introduced,  it  had  never  occurred'  to  any  one,  to 

Sropoee  the  free  profession  of  Christianity,  at  a  certun  rate,  fixed  by 
iM.  Thus,  omng  to  the  great  number  of  the  Christians,  of  which  aU 
were  aware,  the  public  revenue  would  be  greatly  Lacreased.^ 

The  situation  of  the  Christians  continued  to  be  tho  same  under  the 
govermnent  of  the  insane  Caracalla,  although  'the  cruel  emperor  him- 
self was  the  occasion  of  no  new  peisecutioiis.  Everything  depended 
on  the  accidental  temper  of  the  different  governors.  Many  w  these 
were  active  in  devijung  expedients  for  saving,  without  t^n  violation  of 
tlie  laws,  the  lives  of  those  Christians  who  were  arraigned  before  their 
tnbaoals.'  Others  were  furious,  &om  penonal  hatred,  or  to  flatter  the 
people.  Others,  again,  were  contented  to  proceed  according  to  the 
>  letter  of  the  law  enacted  by  Trajan.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  perse- 
cutors of  the  Christians,  the  proconsul  Scapula,  Tertullian  remarks, 
that  if  he  would  use  the  sword  only  againtt  iKe  ChrietioTia  according 
to  the  original  laws,  and  as  was  st^  done  by  the  governor  of  Mauritar 
nia,  and  by  the  governor  of  Leon,  in  Spain,  he  might  discharge  every 
lawiul  duty  of  his  office,  without  resorting  to  cruelty.  Trajan's  law, 
tiien,  was  not  always  the  governing  rule. 

We  will  now  select  a  few  individual  examples  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  persecutions  of  this  time.^  !bi  the  year 
200,  some  Christians  belonging  to  the  city  of  Sciltita  in  Numidia,  were 
brought  before  the  tribunu  of  the  proconsul  Satuminus.  lie  sud  to 
them,  "  You  may  obtain  pardon  of  our  emperors  (Sevema  and  Carar 
calla,)  if  in  good  earnest  you  will  return  to  our  gods."  One  of  tliem, 
Speratus,  reriied,  "  We  have  injured  no  man ;  we  have  spoken  ill  of 
none ;  for  all  the  evil  you  have  brought  upon  us,  we  have  only  thanked 
you.  We  ^ve  pr^se  for  it  all  to  our  true  Lord  and  King."  The 
proconsul  replied,  "  We  also  are  devout ;  we  swear  by  the  geiuuB  of 
the  emperor  our  master,  and  we  pray  for  his  welfare,  as  yon  too  nmst 
do."  Herenpon  Speratus:  "I  Imow  of  no  genius  of  the  ruler  of  this 
etirOi ;  but  I  serve  my  God  in  heaven,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can 
see.     I  have  defrauded  no  man  of  his  dues.     I  have  never  fiuled  to  pay 

I  Tantii  qaotidie  Rrario  BDg«Ddo  prospi-  viz-  do  what  -wonld  nlistj  them,  —  dimiiit 

dnntur  Temedia  cecsaum,  Tecligftliam,  col-  quasi  tamnltaoBam,  cinbos  suia  BBtisrucere 

iMionum,  Etipendionim,  nee  nnqnam  usqne  (at  —  suisfiiceret.)    A  third   ■nbjecled  a 

adhuc  ex  Christiuiia  tale  kligoid  priMpec-  Christiui  (o  slight  lortnre,  and  as  he  jield- 

tain  est,  anb  aliqnam  redemptianem  capilii  ed  at  oace,  diamissed  him  without  reqairing 

et  secta  redigendia,  cam  taata  mnttiCudi-  anjlhing  more  of  him,  expressing  at  the 

nis  Demiiu  igootm  fnctm  ingeoa  meti  pos-  game  lime  his  regret  to  the  awisiaat  jadgea, 

Ht.    L.  c  c.  IS.  thai  he  had  anjthin^  to  do  with  snch  busi- 

*  Tertullian  relatea,  that  a  pnEses  STcn  ness.    Another  tore  m  piece*  the  elogiiua 

weal  10  far  a*  to  furnish  the  Christians  or  writ,  when*  Christian,  seized  br  violent*, 

him<iclf  with  the  moaoa  of  BO  answering  [he  nas  bronght  before  him,  dedaring  that  w- 

qnestions  of  the  judge,  as  to  get  discharged,  cnndotn  mandatum, —  the  law  (^  Trojan, — 

Another  released  at  once  a  Chrijtian  who  he  would  listen  to  no  complaint  in  ihc  ah- 

had  been  brought  before  him,  declaring  it  Eenco  of  the  accnsera.    See  TertulUon.  ad 

contrarr  Co  the  laws  to  peld  to  the  demands  Scapulsm,  c.  4. 

of  his  lellow-ciiizeng,  —  i. e. if  we  take  ta-  'The  docnmenCa  from  which  we  l^a 

molRioBiim  as  neuter;  or  perhape  ibe  cot-  them,  are  in  Roioart.  Acta  HartjTDin,  th* 

rect'  reading  inM'  be,  he  diKhorged  tbe  Acta  Uartrram  Scillilanortun,  and  Acta 

indiridnal  as  a  (actions  penon,  who  mnat  PerpetWB  et  E'elidtuii. 
■Mtle  the  matter  with  hu  fellow-dllMiu; 
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ike  enstotn  npon  all  which  I  purchase,  for  I  ackiumledge  the  emperor  as 
mj  lord ;  but  I  can  worahip  none  but  my  Lord,  the  King  of  kings, 
the  Lord  of  all  natiouB."  Upon  this  the  proconsul  ordered  tlie  Christ 
ians  to  be  conducted  back  to  their  prison  until  ttie  next  day.  When 
they  appeared  agtun,  he  addressed  uiem  once  in6re,  and  granted  them 
a  space  of  three  days  for  reflection.  Bnt  Speratus  answered  in  the 
name  of  the  rest ;  *'  I  am  a  Chnstian,  and  we  all  are  Chnstians ;  we 
abandon  not  onr  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Bo  with  us  as  yon 
please.**     Having  thus  confessed  themselves  Christians,  and  refused  to 

Sy  due  honor  to  the  emperor,  fliey  were  sentenced  to  decapitation. 
1  receiving  their  sentence,  they  thanked  God,  and  at  the  place  of 
execntion,  Utey  agfun  kneeled  and  gave  thanks. 

Some  few  years  aflerwarda,  three  youngrnen,  Revocatos,  SatumlnB, 
and  Becnndulus,  and  two  young  women,  Perpetua  and  Felicitaa,  were 
arrested  at  Cariiiage,  all  of  them  being  still  catechumens.  The  story 
of  dieir  imprisonment  and  of  their  sufferings  presents  us  with  many  a 
fine  tnit  of  the  power  of  Christian  itiith,  combined  with  Christian 
tenderness  of  feeling.  Perpetua,  two  and  twenty  yea«  of  age,  who  was 
a  mother,  with  her  child  at  the  breast,  had  to  struggle  not  alone  tritli 
the  natural  feelings  which  shrunk  &om  death,  and  with  the  weakness 
of  her  sex.  The  nardest  conflict  which  she  had  before  her  was  with 
those  pnrelj  human  feelings,  grounded  in  the  sacred  ties  of  nature, 
feelings  which  Christianity  recognizes  in  all  their  ri^ts,  and  makes 
even  more  profound  and  tender,  but  yet  causes  to  be  sacnficed  to  the 
One  Thing  for  which  all  else  must  be  yielded.  The  mother  of  Perpetua 
was  a  Chnstian,  but  her  aged  father  was  still  a  pagan.  His  daughter 
was  dear  to  turn,  but  he  dreaded  also  the  disgrace  connected  with  her 
Bu^rings  as  a  Ctuistian.  When  she  was  first  broi^t  to  the  police 
office,  her  aged  father  came  and  urged  her  to  recant.  Pointing  to  a 
Teasel  that  lay  on  the  ground,  she  stud,  "  Can  I  call  this  vessel  sny- 
tlnng  else  than  what  it  is  ?  No.  Neither  can  I  say  to  you  anything 
else,  than  that  I  am  a  Chmtian."  In  the  meantime,  she  was  baptized ; 
for  the  clergy  usually  found  no  difficulty  in  pnrcha^g,  at  least,  from 
Ihe  overseers  of  the  prisons,  adnussion  to  the  Christians  in  confinement, 
fiir  the  pnrpose  of  adnunistering  to  them  the  offices  of  religion ;  altiiough, 
in  the  present  case,  even  this  was  perhaps  unnecessary,  as  the  prisoners 
■were  not  as  yet  placed  under  &  rigorous  guard,  Perpetua  said,  "  The 
Spirit  bade  me  pray  for  nothing  at  my  baptism  but  patience."  Atler 
a  few  days  they  were  thrown  into  the  dungeon.  *'  I  was  t«mpted," 
Baid  she,  '*  for  I  had  never  been  in  such  darkness  before.  0  what  a 
dreadful  day !  The  excessive  heat  occasioned  by  the  multitude  of  pris- 
oners, the  rough  treatment  we  experienced  from  the  soldiers,  and, 
finally,  anxiety  for  my  child,  made  me  miserable."  The  deacons,  who 
administered  to  them  the  communion  in  the  dungeon,  purchased  for 
the  Christian  prisoners  a  better  apartment,  where  they  were  separated 
fivm  other  cnniinals.  Perpetua  now  took  the  child  to  herself  in  the 
dungeon,  and  placed  it  at  her  breast;  she  recommended  it  to  her 
mother;  she  comforted  her  friends;  and  felt  cheered  herself  by  the 
poeaeanoQ  of  her  babe.     "  The  dmigeon,"  sfud  she,  "  became  a  palace 
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l!he  report  reaohed  her  aged  fftther,  that  the;  were  about  to  bs 
tried.  He  hastened  to  her  and  said,  "  My  daughter,  pity  my  grey 
hiUTS,  {uty  thy  father,  if  I  am  still  worthy  to  be  called  thy  father,  u 
I  have  brought  thee  up  to  this  bloom  of  thy  age,  if  I  have  preferred  thee 
above  all  thy  brothera,  expose  me  not  to  such  shame  among  men.  Look 
upon  thy  son,  who,  if  thou  diest,  cannot  long  survive.  Let  that  lofty 
spirit  give  way,  lest  thou  plunge  us  all  into  ruin.  For  if  thou  diest 
thus,  not  one  of  ns  will  ever  have  courage  ag^  to  speak  a  free  word." 
Whibt  saying  this,  he  kissed  her  hands,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
called  her  with  tears  not  his  daughter,  but  his  mistress.  "  My  father's 
grey  hiurs,"  said  the  daughter,  "  puned  me,  when  I  considered  that 
he  alone  of  my  &mily  would  not  rejoice  that  I  must  suffer."  She  re- 
plied to  him,  "  What  shall  happen  when  Icome  before  the  tribunal, 
depends  on  the  will  of  God ;  for  luiow,  we  stand  not  in  our  own  strength, 
but  only  by  the  power  of  God."  On  the  arrival  of  this  decisive  hour, 
her  aged  &ther  aiso  appeared,  that  he  might  for  the  last  time  try  his 
utmost  to  overcome  the  resolution  of  his  daughter.  Said  the  governor 
to  Perpetua,  "  Have  pity  on  thy  &ther's  grey  hairs,  have  pity  on  thy 
helpless  cluld.  Ofier  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  emperor."  She 
answered,  "  That  I  cannot  do."  "  Art  thou  a  Christian  ? "  "  Tes," 
she  replied,  "  I  am  a  ChristiaD."  Her  fate  was  now  decided.  They 
were  aQ  condemned  together  t«  serve,  at  the  approaching  festival,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  young  Geta's  nomination,'  aa  a  cruel  sport  for  the 
people  and  soldiers  in  a  fi^t  of  wild  beasts.  They  returned  back  re- 
joidng  to  the  dungeon.  But  Perpetua  did  not  suppress  the  tender 
feelmgs  of  the  mother.  Her  firet  act  was  te  send  a  request  to  her  aged 
&tber  that  she  might  have  the  child,  whom  she  wished  to  give  the 
breast ;  but  he  refused  to  part  with  it.  As  to  Felicitas,  on  her  return 
to  the  dungeon,  she  was  seized  with  the  puns  of  labor.  The  jtuler  said 
to  her,  "  If  thy  present  sufferings  are  so  great,  what  wilt  thou  do,  when 
thou  art  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts?  This  thou  didst  not  consider,  when 
thou  refusedst  to  sacrifice."  She  answered,  "  I  now  suffer  mtfse^  all 
that  I  suffer ;  but  then  there  will  be  anoth^  who  shall  suffer  for  me, 
.because  I  also  will  suffer  for  him."  A  custom  which  had  come  down 
'from  the  times  of  human  sacrifices,  imder  the  bloody  Baal-worship 
of  the  Carthaginians,  still  prev^ed,  of  dressing  those  criminals  who 
were  condemned  to  die  by  wild  beasts,  in  priestly  rdment.  It  was 
therefore  proposed,  in  the  present  case,  diat  the  men  should  be  clothed 
as  the  pnesta  of  Saturn,  and  the  women  as  the  priestesses  of  Ceres. 
liohly  did  their  &ee,  Christian  spirit  protest  against  such  a  proceeding. 
"  We  have  come  here,"  sud  they,  "  of  our  own  will,  that  we  may  not 
Buffer  our  freedom  to  be  taken  from  ns.  We  have  given  up  our  lives, 
that  we  may  not  be  forced  to  such  abonunatJons."  The  pagans  them- 
selves acknowledged  the  justice  of  their  demuid  uid  yielded. 

After  they  had  been  torn  by  die  wild  beasts,  and  were  about  to  re- 
ceive the  merciful  stroke  wluch  was  to  end  their  suferings,  they  took 
leave  of  each  other,  for  the  last  time,  with  the  mutual  kiss  of  Chriatiaa 
kive. 
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A  taoTt  oniet  Beason  for  the  Chrisiiaii  Chnrcb  began  iritli  the  rtaga 
of  the  ignoble  Heliogabalos,  A.  D.  219.  Bat  we  have  already  ex- 
plmned  the  rangalair  ^enomeDon,  that  the  wotst  princes  proved  to 
be  the  most  favorabV  disposed  towards  the  ChriBtdfttu.  Helioga> 
balos  was  not  a  ibUower  of  the  old  religion  of  die  state,  but  even 
deroted  to  a  foreif^  sapeistitioii  vhicfa  muted  with  itself  the  most 
abominable  excesses,  the  Syrian  wonhip  of  the  Sun.  This  wotShip  fas 
wished  to  make  predominant  in  the  R<»i»n  emjnre,  and  to  blend  with 
it  all  other  religims.  To  this  end  he  tolerated  Chnstiani^,  as  he  did 
other  foreign  religions.  Bad  he  ever  proceeded  to  the  execntion  of  hia 
plim,  he  wotdd  assuredly  have  met  with  the  most  detemuned  oppoeiti(m 
Bom  the  Claistiaos.' 

From  an  entirely  different  source  proceeded  the  f&Torable  dispontioa 
ef  Oie  noble-minded  and  devont  Alexander  Sevems,  (from  the  year 
222  to  286,)  an  emperw  wholly  anHke  to  htt  abandoned  predecessw. 
^Flua  esceUeot  prinee  possessed  a  ready  sympathy  with  all  that  is  good, 
and  a  leTerence  for  everytlung  ccnneeted  with  reBgicn.  He  was  at 
taebed  to  that  reli^ona  eolectacism,  the  groimds  of  wboee  origin  we 
have  earlier  explained.  But  he  distangai^ied  himself  from  others  of 
tite  eame  primni^es,  by  jnving  Cbrigtiaiiity  a  place  in  bis  system.  In 
<7hrist  he  reco^^nzed  a  Divine  Being,  eqnal  with  the  other  gods ;  and 
IB  the  domestic  chapel  (l^e  Larareom)  where  he  was  need  to  uSkr  hii 
tnoniing  devotions,  among  tiie  images  of  those  men,  whom  he  regarded 
as  beings  of  a  superior  order — of  Apollonius  of  T^ana,  of  Orpheus — 
«tood  t&o  the  bust  of  Ghiiet.  It  is  eaii  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
eanse  Christ  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Boinan  deities.  The  words  d 
oar  Baviour,  which  this  emperor  was  constantly  repeating,  "  As  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise," — a 
maxim  which,  taken  alone,  is  but  litde  suited,  it  must  be  oonfessed,  to 
mark  the  distinguishing  chuacter  of  Christiamty, — he  caused  to  be 
engraren  on  the  walls  of  bis  palace  and  on  public  monuments.  When 
&e  mo&er  of  tMs  emperor,  Julia  Mammtea,  resided  at  Antioch,  she 
sent  for  Origen,  the  great  teacher  of  ihs  Alexandrian  church ;  and  we 
mar  be  certain  that  utis  father,  who,  more  than  any  other,  knew  how  to 
mue  Christiam^  inteHigible  to  a  foreign  mode  of  thinking,  avuled 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  do  tliis  in  the  case  of  Mamnuea,  who  exei^ 
cised  a  great  influence  over  the  feelings  of  her  son.  ^e  deolarati<a9 
of  this  emperor  on  several  occasions  are  based  on  the  recogution  of 
Christianity  as  a  relt^o  licita,  and  of  the  Christian  church  aa  a  law- 
fhDy  existing  corporation ;  as,  tor  examtJe,  when,  in  recommending  a 
new  mpde  of  appointment  to  the  civil  offices  of  the  state,  he  referred 
for  a  model  to  the  regulations  in  Christian  churches ;  and  when  in  a 
dispute  betwixt  the  guild  of  cooks  and  the  Chiietian  church  in  Rome, 
respectisg  a  lot  of  land  which  the  Utter  had  appropriated,  he  decided  in 
&Tor  of  uie  church ;  saying,  "  It  was  better  that  God  shonld  be  wor>- 
dipped  in  whatever  maimer,  on  iliat  spot,  than  that  it  should  be  ^ven 
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np  to  the  cooks.  In  viefr  of  this  so  fitrorable  digpoBition  of  Alezandw 
Serenis  towards  the  Christians,  and  of  the  declarations  which  implj  a 
tacit  recogoitioii  of  GhriatJanit;  as  a  reli^o  licita ;  it  is  the  more  singit 
lar  that  he  should  still  omit  taking  the  decisive  Btep,  by  which  he 
vould  have  ^ven  to  the  Chhstdan  church  the  greatest,  the  most 
certun  and  the  most  iBsting  advantage  —  that  of  adopting  Christdamty 
by  an  express  law  of  the  empire  among  the  tolerated  reli^ona.  It  ta 
evident  from  this  fact  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  Koman  emperor  to  effect 
&  change  ia  anything  that  related  to  the  pnbHc  reli^on  of  the  state. 
In  fact,  it  was  nnder  the  reign  of  Sevems,  that  the  civilian  whose 
aathority  stands  so  high  in  the  Roman  law,  Doniitius  Ulpian,  collected 
together  in  the  seventh  of  his  ten  books,  De  officio  proconsolis,^  the 
rescripts  of  the  emperors  against  the  Christdans.' 

The  rude  Thracian,  Maximinus,  who  in  the  year  235  ruaed  himself 
to  the  imperial  throne,  after  the  assasfflnatdon  of  the  excellent  Alexander  < 
SeveruB,  Dated  the  GhristianB  on  account  of  the  &iendly  relations  in 
which  they  stood  with  his  predecessor,  and  persecuted  in  partioular 
those  bishops  who  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.^  In  addi- 
tion to  tins,  several  of  the  provinces,  as  Gappadocia  lati  Pontos,  were 
Tisited  with  destructive  earthquakes,  which  re-enkiudled  the  popular 
hatred  against  the  GhristianB.  The  fury  of  the  people,  under  su^  aa 
emperor,  had  free  scope ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  encouraged  by  hostile 
governors.  The  perBecutiooB  were  confined,  indeed,  to  Bnigle  provinces, 
BO  that  the  Ohrislians  could  save  themselves  by  flying  from  one  prov- 
ince to  another.  But  although  the  perseootionB  were  lees  violent  than 
in  other  times,  they  made  &e  greater  impreanon,  because  they  fell  on 
those  who,  during  die  long  interval  of  peace,  had  become  unased  to 
violence.* 

A  more  favorable  period  for  the  Christians  returned  agun  witii  the 
aocesdon  of  Phihp  the  Arabian,  in  the  year  244.  It  is  sud,  that  this 
emperor  was  himself  a  Christian.'  We  have  a  circumstantial  account 
vduch  states,  that  on  the  vi^ls  of  Easter,  the  mght  after  Easter  Suit- 
day,  he  presented  himself  for  the  purpose  of  joiniM  in  the  worahip  rf 
a  Christian  assembly ;  that  he  was  met  at  (he  door  by  the  bishop  of  the 
church,*  and  told  that,  on  account  of  his  past  crimes,^  he  could  obtain  do 
admittance  there,  until  he  had  submitted  to  the  penance  of  the  church ; 
uid  tiiat  the  emperor  actually  consented  to  comply  with  the  terms  prer 
scribed.  But  ttus  story  does  not  harmomze  with  ul  we  otherwise  know 
respecting  the  emperor  Philip ;  for  in  no  part  of  his  public  life,  not 
even  on  ha  coins,  has  be  left  the  least  trace  of  his  Christianity ;  but  he 
everywhere  appears  aa  a  foUower  of  &e  pagan  religion  of  the  state. 

1  Of  irtiich  the  fragmcnta  mrs  to  be  Foaod        *  SnselnBi,  In  hi*  Church  Hiitoty,  make* 

In  the  Digests,  L  L  tit  XIV,  c.  4,  and  the  use  of  the  expressioa :  tarfx"  ioyiit-    BaC 

fbUowhtg.  in  the  Chronide  he  calEi  him  di*tinct^, 

*  LsctanL  imlitnt.  L  T.  e.  1 1 ;  tJt  doce-  the  Brat  Chriatun  emiienir. 

let,  qaihiu  oportet  eoa  pcenii  affia,  qui  h  *  According  to  the  utter  tnditioa  of  B*- 

eoltdres  Bei  conflterantar.  bjlas,  bishop  of  Anliodi. 

*  Enieb.  1.  VL  c  38.  ^  The  MuaiinBlion  of  hii  predeocMcr, 

*  Tid.  «p.  EVmiliani  Carareeni.  70  >pad  Qordisnai,  wm  doubtlett  OM  oi  the  crime* 
Cnr.  end  Oiie.  CommentM.  in  HMh.  T.  hen  meut 
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Origen,  who  ma  on  terma  of  correapondence  intli  die  -imperial  ftmily,' 
and  who  wrote,  during  this  reign,  lus  work  agunst  Celaua,  ^ves  va  to 
nnderstand,  indeed,  tliat  the  Chriatians  now  e^jed  a  seaAon  of  qniet ; 
but  we  find  in  dtis  writer  no  intimation  of  the  tact,  that  the  ruler  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  a  Chriatian,  when  aasnredly  he  had  occaaon  to 
mention  it,  if  it  wae  true.  The  only  poa^ble  way  of  explaining  thii 
wonld  he  to  say,  tbat  Uie  emperor,  led  by  political  motivea,  Kept  hu  coi^ 
▼etnon  to  Chnstiani^  a  aecret.  But  ^en  again,  this  atatement  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  other,  namely,  tliat  he  had  rioted  a  Christian 
aesembly,  especially  on  such  an  occasion,  or  that  he  had  submitted  to 
the  penance  of  the  church.  We  6nd,  indeed,  tiie  first  traces  of  the 
tradition  respectisg  the  converrion  of  tMs  emperor  to  Christianity  in  ao 
aalhor  of  no  less  creiUt  than  Dionysus  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  under 
the  reign  of  Valerian,  the  second  in  sncceamon  after  Philip.  He  sayi 
of  Yaleriaa,  that  "  He  showed  more  good  will  towards  the  Christians, 
tiian  even  those  emperors  who  were  held  to  be  Christians  tiiemselres."* 
By  those  empererg,  we  can  conceive  no  others  to  be  meant  than  tfae 
present  Philip,  and  Alexander  SeTcma.  Probably,  then,  the  well-iih 
formed  Dionysiue  placed,  them  both  in  the  same  clasa.  Philip,  like 
Alexander  Serems,  might  have  included  Cbristiani^  in  his  system  tX 
religious  eclecticism;  and  the  exaggerated  legend  made  of  him  a 
Ghnstian.  But  the  assasunation  of  his  predeceeaor,  and  many  other 
actions  of  wluch  he  waa  known  to  be  guilty,  seemed  inconsistent  witi 
bja  Chriatiani^ ;  to  solve  the  contradiction,  the  legend  added  this  fig- 
ment of  the  occurrence  at  the  Easter  vipls. 

But  instead  of  dwelling  longer  upon  this  exa^erated  story,  we  wiU 
tite,  before  we  pass  to  new  trials  of  the  Christian  church,  the  remarkabld 
words  of  that  great  eccleuastical  teacher  and  writer  of  those  tames,  ^ 
Origen,  —  respecting  the  trials  which  the  church  had  already  encoun- 
tered, and  respecting  her  then  external  condition  and  future  prospects. 
In  relation  to  the  eariier  persecutions,  he  remarks,^  "  As  the  ChnBtiaDS, 
who  had  been  commanded  not  to  defend  tiiemselves  agwist  their  ene- 
mies  by  outward  force,  observed  the  mild  and  philanthropic  injunctions; 
what  tfaey  could  not  have  gained,  had  tiiey  been  ever  so  powerful,  in 
case  Qxy  had  been  pernutted  to  wage  war,  tJiat  they  received  from  the 
God  who  constantly  fought  for  than,  and  who,  from  time  to  time, 
constrained  to  peace  tioie  who  had  arrayed  tiiemselves  against  tho 
Christians  and  would  have  extenninated  them  from  the  earth ;  for  in 
order  to  remind  them,  when  they  saw  some  few  of  their  brethren  ex- 
posed to  Bufierings  on  account  of  their  religion,  that  they  should  be  the 
bolder  and  despise  death,  a  few,  now  and  then,  to  few  that  they  may 
eaaly  ht  waiiber^,  have  died  for  the  Ghiutian  i^igion;*  white  God 
has  always  prevented  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  whole  body  of 
Christians,  ^ce  it  was  his  pleasure  that  they  should  remun,  and  that 
the  whole  earth  should  be  filled  with  this  saving  and  moat  holy  doo- 
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hine.  And  yet,  on  t^e  oAer  hKnd,  is  order  tliat  the  weaker  brethren 
nai^t  breathe  freely,  delivered  from  their  fear  of  death,  God  has  taken 
care  of  the  fsuthful,  ocattcring,  by  his  mere  will,  all  the  assaults  of  their 
enenuea,  so  that  neither  emperor,  nor  governor,  nor  the  populace,  has 
been  able  to  rage  ag^nst  tiiem  longer."  In  reference  to  his  own  times, 
he  observes,  **The  number  of  the  Christians,  God  has  caused  contin- 
ually to  increase,  and  some  addition  is  made  to  it  every  day ;  he  has, 
moreover,  jtipcti  tkem  already  the  free  ezerdse  of  thar  religion;'^  at 
Aough  a  thousand  obstacles  etil!  hinder  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus  in  the-woHd.  But  since  it  was  God  who  willed  that  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus  should  become  a  blessing  also  to  the  heathen,  the  machinations 
of  men  agmst  tiie  Ohriatians  have  all  been  turned  to  shame,  and  the 
more  emperor,  governor-  and  tfie  populace  ham  endeavored  to  dettrog 
HKe  Chrittumf,  the  more  powerful  have  Uiey  becoTtteJ"  '  He  says,  th^ 
among  the  multitude  who  became  Christians,  might  be  found  men  of 
wealth  and  of  Hgh  Btations  in  tiie  government,  as  also  rich  and  noble 
women ; '  that  the  teacher  of  &  Christian  church  mi^t  now,  indeed,  ob- 
ttun  honor  and  respect,  but  that  the  contempt  which  he  met  witii  &om 
others  exceeded  the  respect  which  he  enjoyed  &om  Ins  brethren  in  the 
fhiUi>  He  says,  moreover,  that  those  absurd  accusations  t^unst  the 
Christians  were  still  believed  by  many,  who  carried  their  prejudice  so 
&r  as  even  to  avoid  speaking  with  them.'  He  writes,  that  by  the 
divine  will,  the  peraecntions  agunat  the  Christiana  had  long  since 
ceased ;  bnt  he  adds,  with  a  glance  to  tiie  fotore,  that  this  time  of 
tranquilHly  would,  in  its  turn,  certiunly  come  to  an  end,  when  the 
ealnmiuators  of  Christdamty  had  once  more  difiused  abroad  die  ojnnion, 
tliat  the  cause  of  Uie  many  disturbances  (in  the  latter  part  of  this 
emperor's  reign)  was  the  great  multitude  of  the  Christiana,  who  bxA  so 
.  increased  their  nombera,  because  they  were  no  longer  perwcuted." 
Thus  he  foresaw,  that  the  persecutions  had  not  yet  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  opinion  that  the  decline  of  the  state  religion  and  ^e  nnceas- 
big  progr^  of  Christianity  was  bringing  ealanuty  npon  ttte  Roman 
empire,  would,  sooner  or  later,  bring  on  another  persecution  of  tiie 
Chnstiuis.  "  If  God,"  sayi  he,  "  grants  liberty  to  the  tempter,  and 
gives  him  the  power  to  persecute  us,  we  shall  be  pcreecuted.  But  if 
it  is  God's  will  that  we  should  not  be  exposed  to  these  sufierings  we 
shall,  in  some  wonderful  way,  enjoy  tranquillity,  even  in  tiie  midst  of  & 
Worid  that  hates  us  ;  and  we  trust  in  him  who  has  aud,  Be  of  good 
dieer,  I  have  overcome  the  worid.  And  in  truth  he  has  overcome 
the  world.     In  so  far,  then,  as  he  who  has  overcome  the  world,  wills 
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diat  ve  should  overcome  it,  once  he  has  rectived  from  the  Fstber 
power  to  overcome  the  world,  we  rely  upon  hit  victory?  But  if  it  is 
his  pleasure  that  we  should  agaja  stiive  and  battle  for  the  faitii,  then 
let  the  eoemy  come,  and  we  will  say  to  him,  "We  can  do  all  thinjji 
fiiroagh  him  that  sb^ngthens  us,  Jeeus  Chiiet  our  Lord."  Altiiough 
Origeu  was  too  senfflble  and  saga<nons  to  place  great  confidence  in  £0 
peaceful  times  which  the  Christian  church  then  enjoyed,  thou^  he  nw 
tliat  new  struggles  must  be  undergone,  yet  he  waa  firmly  persuaded 
Aiat  the  day  was  coming  when  GhriBtianity,  by  virtue  of  its  intnnmo, 
divine  power,  would  come  forth  victorious  out  of  them  all,  and  gain  the 
dominion  over  entire  humanity.  As  Gelsus  had  stud,  that  in  case  bH 
behaved  like  the  ChriatianB,  the  emperor  would  bo  left  without  an  army, 
the  Roman  emjure  would  &!!  a  prey  to  the  wildest  barbaiians,  ana 
consequently  all  culture  become  extinct ;  to  this  Origen  replied,  "  If,  M 
Ceiam  says,  all  did  aa  I  do,  then  the  barbarians  also  would  receive  the 
divine  word,  and  become  the  most  moral  and  gentle  of  men.  All  other 
religions  would  cease  &om  the  earth,  and  Christianity  alone  he  supreme, 
which  indeed  it  destined  one  day  to  have  the  tufremaey^  rince  the  divim 
truth  ia  eontinueUly  hinging  more  aotdt  vmder  it«  tway."*  The  Wttt 
Action  wluch  Origen  here  expresses,  —  that  Christianity,  by  its  own 
intrinsic  power,  would  in  addition  to  it«  other  conquests,  subdue  all  the 
rudeness  of  tlie  savage  at«ck  of  human  nature,  and  bestow  all  true  cut 
ture  00  the  barbarians, — this  conviction  was  nothing  new,  but  from 
the  be^nning  ^ven  with  the  Christian  consciousness  itself.  The 
Apostle  Paul  describes  Christianity  as  a  power  that  should  reach  as 
well  to  Scythians  as  to  Greeks,  and  impart  the  same  divine  life  to  both 
these  national  stocks,  binding  diem  together  in  one  divine  family ;  and 
Justin  Martyr  testifies  that  no  barbarian  or  Nomadic  race  was  to  be 
found,  in  wmch  prayers  did  not  ascend  to  Qod  in  the  name  of  the  cruci- 
fied.' But  the  really  new, — wherein  we  perceive  the  change  which 
tiie  onward  progress  of  history,  during  the  course  of  this  century,  had 
produced  in  the  mode  of  thinking  among  Chiistiuis  and  in  th^  antici- 
pations of  the  future  development  of  CrotTs  kingdom,  — was,  that  Origen 
confidently  avows  the  expectation  that  Christianity,  working  outtsard 
from  unthin,  would:  overcome  and  suppress  every  other  religion,  and 
gun  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Such  an  anticipation  was  foreign  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  older  teachers  of  the  church.  Ihey  could  conceive 
of  the  Pagan  state  in  no  otiier  relation  than  one  of  constant  hostility  to 
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tSiristSaiufT',  and  «xpeeted  the  tmnipb  of  tbe  church  od^  as  the  resnlt 
rf  R  Bapernatnral  interpoffllJon,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,^ 
'  Wh&t  the  SE^acionB  Oiigen  had  foretold,  iridi  regard  to  impending 
perseciriionfl;  wae  soon  Tenfied.  Indeed,  at  the  very  time  he  waa  in- 
diting these  Tords  at  Gssarea  in  Palestine,  thej  had  already  begun  to 
be  verified  in  another  district  of  the  empire.  When  the  enthnsiastic 
Sr^OweiB  of  the  old  reli^oi;  obseired  Hio  encroachments  which,  during 
thisiong  BeaaoQ  of  peace,  ChristiamW  had  made  on  every  aide,  tiirea^ 
ening  the  destruction  of  all  ther  held  dearest,  the  fanatic  spirit  would 
be  excited  in  them  to  so  much  the  greater  degree  of  violence.  And  ao 
it  was,  that  even  before  the  change  of  rulers,  a  certun  individual  made 
his  appearance  in  Alexandria,  who  imagined  that  he  had  been  called 
bjf  a  revelation  of  the  gods,^  to  arouse  5ie  people  to  war  in  defence  of 
their  ancient  sanctuaries,  agunat  the  enemies  of  the  gods ;  and  by  \aa 
means  the  (nry  of  the  extremelyexdtable  populace  of  that  dty  was 
kindled  agunat  the  Ohristians.  They  had  ahready  snfiered  much  from 
this  quarter. 

It  had  repeatedly  been  the  case  before,  that  a  government  favorable 
to  the  Chriatians  was  immediately  succeeded  by  another  under  which 
they  were  oppressed — the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pina,  for  example,  by 
that  of  Marcos  Aareliua —  of  Marcus  Aureliua  by  that  of  MaximinuB 
the  Thracian.  So  it  proved  once  more,  when,  in  249,  Deciiis  Trajan 
conquered  Philip  the  Arabian,  and  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Csesars.  It  would  be  natural  for  an  emperor,  zealoualy  devoted  to  the 
pagan  rehgion,  who  succeeded  to  a  government  which  had  been  lenient 
towards  the  Christians,  to  eonader  himaelf  bound  to  reenforce  the 
ancient  laws,  now  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  to  carry  them  into  more 
rigorous  execution  B,g(un8t  the  reli^on  which,- during  the  preceding 
reign,  had  become  so  much  more  widely  cUffused.  In  many  parts  ra 
flie  empire  the  Christians  had  now  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years ;  in  Several  distncts,  for  a  still  longer  time.  A 
persecution,  following  after  so  many  years  of  tranquillity,  could  not 
uil  to  prove  a  sif^g  process  for  the  churches,  where  many  had  for- 
gotten ttie  conKct  with  the  world  to  which  they  were  c^ed  as  Christ- 
iana, Etnd  the  virtues  which  they  should  maintdn  in  this  conffict.  It 
was  in  this  light,  as  such  a  process  for  the  sifting  and  cleansing  of  the 
churches,  now  asleep  and  become  worldly  under  the  long  enjoyment  of 

Juiet,  that  this  new  persecution  was  regarded  by  the  bishop  Cyprian  of 
larthage.  It  was  thus  he  expressed  himaelf  before  the  Christians  under 
his  flmritoal  gwdance,  soon  flfter  tbe  first  storm  of  the  persecution  waa 
over.*  "If,"  s^d  he,  "tbe  cause  of  the  disease  is  understood,  the 
erne  of  the  afflicted  put  is  already  found.  The  Lord  would  prove  his 
peojde ;  and  because  the  divinely  prescribed  re^men  of  lifo  had  be- 
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come  dbtnrbed  in  ihe  long  eeucnt  of  pewe,  s  divine  jodgnMot  itm 
Bent  to  T»«stabliBh  onr  fiiUen,  uid  I  nu^ht  almost  aa,y  slmnbering  taiiL, 
Oor  nnfl  deaerre  more ;  but  our  gracious  Lord  hu  so  ordered  it,  thrt 
bU  Thicii  bu  occurred  seetns  ratber  like  a  trial  than  a  persecution. 
Forgetting  vhat  believers  did  in  the  times  of  tbe  woatles,  and  wbat 
ther  should  always  be  doing,  Christia&s  labored,  with  insa^ble  desire* 
to'  mcrease  their  earthly  poGseasions.  Many  (^  tbe  bishops,  who,  b^ 
precept  lUid  example,  should  have  guided  othen,  neglected  their  divine 
calling,  (0  engage  in  the  management  of  wwldly  concema."  Such 
being  Uie  condition  of  things  in  many  of  the  churcnes,  it  may  be  eamly 
onderstood  that  a  petseca^n,  which  wae  now  bo  unusual  an  occurrence, 
and  which  in  tbe  present  case,  became  after  tbe  first  outbreak,  so  ez> 
tremely  violent,  must  have  produced  a  powerful  impregsion. 

It  was  certainly  the  dedgn  of  tbe  emperor,  to  tuppreaa  CkrUtianitjf 
mtirelg.  In  the  year  250,  he  ordered  rigorous  search  to  be  mode  for 
all  suspected  of  refusing  oompliance  with  tiie  national  worship,  and  tbe 
Christuns  were  to  be  required  to  coofoim  to  tbe  ceremomee  of  tbe 
Boman  reli^n.  In  case  they  declined,  threats,  and  afterwards  tor- 
tures were  to  be  employed  to  compel  Bubmissiim.  K  they  remtuned 
firm,  it  was  resolved  to  inflict,  particularly  on  the  bishops,  whom  the 
emperor  bated  most  bitterly,  the  poniahment  of  death.  There  was  a 
disposition,  however,  to  try  first  tbe  efiect  of  commands,  threats,  per- 
suasions and  the  milder  forms  of  chastisement.  By  degrees,  recourse 
was  had  to  more  violent  measures;  and  gradually  the  perseculioa 
extended  from  the  caratal  of  tbe  emi»re  —  where  the  presence  of  an 
emperor  known  to  be  noslale  to  the  Christians  made  it  the  most  severa 
at  the  beginning— into  the  provinces.  Wherever  tbe  imperial  edict 
was  carri^  into  execution,  the  first  step  was  publicly  to  appoint  a  day 
agunat  which  all  tbe  Christians  of  a  place  were  to  present  Ihemselvea 
before  the  ma^strate,  reoonnce  their  reli^on,  and  ofier  at  the  altar. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  before  tbe  end  of  tbe  time  fiod  th^  country, 
nothing  farther  was  done ;  eicept  that  their  goods  were  confiscated, 
and  themselves  forbidden  to  return  under  penalty  of  death.  But  if 
they  were  unwilling  to  make  so  immediate  a  sacii&ce  of  their  earthly 
goods  for  the  heavenly  treasure,  if  they  wuted,  in  the  expectatioD  that 
some  expedient  nught  perhaps  yet  be  fomid  whereby  both  could  be  r» 
tained,  wen,  unless  they  baa  voluntarily  presented  themselves  by  tiie 
day  appmnted,  the  examination  wae  onnmenced  before  the  loa^trate, 
asaistea  by  five  of  the  principal  citizens.*  After  repeated  tortures, 
those  who  remained  firm  were  cast  into  prison,  where  the  additional 
raferings  ttf  hunger  and  thirst  were  employed  to  overcome  their  resolu' 
tion.  The  extreme  penalty  of  death  appears  to  have  been  resorted  to 
less  frequently.  Muiy  magistrates,  whose  avarice  exceeded  their  zeal 
for  the  laws,  or  who  were  really  denrous  of  i^iaring  the  GhrietiaDSi, 
g^ly  let  them  ofi',  even  without  sacrificing,  provided  they  bou^t  a 
certificate,  or  libel,  as  it  was  called,  attesting  that  they  bad  satisfactorily 
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oomt^ed  vith  the  requindona  of  tJie  edict.^  Some  CttnBluna  panned 
a  bolder  coarse,  and  instead  of  providiiig  sucti  certific&t«a,  naintaioed, 
without  ftppeariug  befbre  the  anthorities,  that  their  names  were  entered 
oa  the  mog^trate's  protocol,  along  vit^  tiioee  b;  whom  tlie  edict  had 
been  obeyed  (acta  unentee.)^  Many  erred  through  ignorance ;  sap- 
poung  themaelves  guilty  of  no  violation  of  reUgioua  conetaucj,  when 
tiiej  did  nothing  contrai;  to  tbeir  professed  feith  eiUier  by  sacnficiiis 
or  burning  incense ;  but  only  allowed  others  to  report  tMt  tiiey  had 
done  so.  But  this  proceeding  the  church  always  condenmed  as  a  tacit 
abjuration.* 

The  effect  ptodaced  by  this  sanguinary  edict  among  the  GhristiaQS 
in  large  cities,  such  as  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  may  best  be  described 
in  the  words  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop  Dionysus.*  "  All,"  says  he, 
"  were  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  terrible  decree ;  and  of  the  more 
reputable  citizens,' many  presented  themselves  immediately,  of  their  own 
Accord :  some,  private  mdividuals,  impelled  by  their  fears ;  othen, 
such  as  were  invested  with  some  public  office,  and  were  forced  to  de  it 
by  their  employment ;"  while  others  still  were  conducted  forward  by 
their  relations  uid  friends.  As  each  was  called  by  name,  they 
approached  the  unholy  offering ;  some  pale  and  trembhng,  as  ijf  they 
wore  going  not  to  taerijice,  but  to  be  themselves  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
BO  that  the  populace,  who  thronged  around,  derided  them ;  and  it  was 
plun  to  all,  that  tiiey  were  equally  afrud  to  sacrifice  and  to  die. 
Others  advanced  with  more  alacrity,  carrying  their  boldness  so  far  as 
to  avow  they  never  had  been  Christians.  In  all  of  these,  was  verified 
tiie  saying  of  our  Lord, '  how  hardly  can  a  rich  man  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  As  to  the  rest,  some  foUowed  Hie  example  of 
these  two  classes  of  the  more  reputable ;  others  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  and  others  were  arrested ;  of  tbese  last,  a  part  held  out,  indeed, 
tiU  the  manacles  were  fastened  on,  and  some  even  sufiered  themselves 
to.be  imprisoned  for  several  days ;  but  they  abjured  before  they  wew 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  tribunal.  Others  endured  their  torbirea  to 
a  certun  point,  but  finally  gave  in.  Tet  the  firm  and  ever  blessed  pit 
lais  of  the  Lord,  who  through  him  were  made  strong,  and  endured, 
with  a  power  and  steadfastness  worthy  of,  and  corresponding  to,  the 
strength  of  their  ffuth,  became  wonderful  witnesses  of  his  kmgdm.'' 
Among  these,  Dionydus  mentions  a  boy,  of  fifteen  years,  Xiioscurus  by 
name,  who,  by  bis  apt  replies  and  constancy  under  torture,  forced  the 

■IwaTS  first  directed,  and  wb( 
olhen,  were  exposed  to  iuiffN. 

*  CypriM.  ep.  31.  Qui  acta  bdwent,  li-  *  Among  iIib  persoiue  inaigDM,  k  distiiw- 
eet  pr«9entci,  nun  fiercnt,  non  affnusent —  tion  wu  made  between  the  iiiuTciovTt{, 
nt  SIC  MTiberetDT  mandaDdo.  who  appeared  TolnnUuilj  before  the  dril 

*  The  Boman  cleigj',  in  their  letter  to  anlbonlies  and  complied  with  the  edict,  and 
CTprias,  ia;:  Non  est  immnnis  a  icelare,  the  dri^ioaieiovTtt,  o£  iirA  ruv  irpiifcuF 
qni  nt  fleret  impenvit,  nee  est  alienns  a  f/ovrD,  who  were  obliged  bj  their  official 
oimine,  cojos  consenso  licet  Don  a  se  ad-  dntiei  to  appear  in  the  places  of  public  re- 
mlMVin  crimen  tamen  pntdice  legitnr.  aort,  and  were  therefore  nnder  the  necessl- 

*  Enieb.  L  VL  c  41.  ^  of  deciding  imroediatelj,  whedier  the; 

*  0(irtp(^(n>Jcrrep«i,tbepet*OTueiniignei,  woold  obej  the  edict,  or  render  (hemaelTei 
OB  viiom  tiie  attentioB  of  iIh  pagani  wtf  liable  to  the  penal^  bj  their  duobadinoa 

public!;  HprMsed 
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«dti)ur^(>a  <tf  tiie  gOTWBor  himsdf,  who  finally  <]jsiiu68ed  him,  deelaiiiig| 
ti»t,  (w  acoooot  (^  hit  noiai^i^,  he  wm  iriUing  to  allow  him  tune  forj 
better  reflection. 

If  the  number  of  the  wareiing,  or  of  those  who  fell  in  the  conflict-, 
was  great,  ret  were  Ihere,  also,  many  glorious  ezhibitionE  of  the  power 
of  fiutfa,  and  <:£  CSiristian  deyotednese.  At  Carthage,  we  find  a  ce^ 
tun  Nomidicos,  who,  for  his  exempWy  conduct  in  the  penecutaon, 
w«B,  by  bish(^  Cyprian,  made  a  {^esbyter.  This  man,  luler  having 
inspired  many  wi^  courage  to  sufier  martyrdom,  and  seen  his  own 
wife  perish  at  the  ^alte,  had  himself,  when  half  burned  and  covered 
under  a  heap  of  stones,  been  left  for  dead.  His  dandier  went  to 
eearch  under  the  stones  for  the  body  of  her  father,  in  order  to  bury 
it.  Ckeat  was  her  joy  at  finding  him  sdll  ^ving  aigns  oflife,aiadwh^ 
her  filial  aaadoities  finally  succeeded  in  completely  restoring  him.  A 
woman  had  been  brou^t  to  the  altar  by  her  hostwid,  where  she  was 
forced  to  olhr,  by  some  one  holding  her  hand.  Bat  she  exclaimed, "  I 
diditnot, — it  was  you  that  did  it ; "  and  she  was  Utereupon  condemned 
to  exile. ^  In  the  dungeon  at  Carthage,  we  find  confessors  of  Christ, 
whom  their  persecutors  had  endeavored,  for  eight  days,  by  heat,  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  to  force  to  abjuration,  and  who  now  saw  death  by  starv- 
ataoD  staring  them  in  the  &ce.'  Certidn  confessors  at  Borne,  who 
had  already  been  confined  for  a  year,  wrote  to  the  bishop  Cyprian  in  the 
£dlowing  terms :  ^  **  What  more  glorious  and  blessed  lot  can,  by  God's 
grace,  fall  to  man,  than,  amidst  tortures  and  the  fear  of  death  itself,  to 
eottfees  (rod,  tiie  Lord ;  than,  with  lacerated  bodies,  and  a  spirit  depart- 
ing, but  yet  free,  to  confess  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  than  to  become 
feQoW'«aBereia  with  Christ,  in  the  name  of  Christ  ?  If  we  have  not 
yei  shed  our  blood,  we  are  ready  to  shed  it.  Fray  then,  beloved  Cy- 
ptian,  ^t  ike  Lonl  would  daily  C(»i£rm  and  strengthen  each  one  of 
m,  more  and  more,  irith  the  power  of  his  might,  and  that  he,  as  the 
best  qS  leaders,  would  finally  conduct  his  soldiers,  whom  he  has  d^scir 
Itlined  and  proved  in  the  dangerous  camp,  to  the  field  of  battle  which 
IS  before  us,  armed  with  those  divine  weapons  which  never  can  be 
conquered."  * 

^e  hatred  of  the  emperor  was  particulariy  directed  agunst  the 
Inshope,  and  perhaps  the  punishment  of  death  was  expressly  intended 
fw  them  fUone.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  persecution,  the  Romto 
bishop  Fabianus  suffered  nuuiyrdom.  Several  c^  the  bi^ops  withdrew 
fipom  their  communitiee,  till  the  first  tempest  of  the  persecution  was 
over.  This  course  might  be  an  act  of  wea^ess,  ]£  the  fear  of  death, 
threatened  first  to  themselves,  impelled  tiiem  to  it.  But  &ey  might 
also  be  actuated  by  loftier  motives ';  tiiey  nu^t  look  upon  it  as  their- 
duty,  mnce  their  presence  served  merely  to  exasperate  the  pagans,  to 
contribute,  by  their  temporary  absence,  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  their  flocks,  and  moreover,  so  far  as  was  connstent  irith  stcaid&st- 
Dees  to  tiic  fiuth  and  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties,  to  secure 

>  Cjpriu.  ap.  IS.  *  Ep.  IS. 
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Heir  own- lives  for  the  future  servicea  rf  their  Conunuiutieg  and  <rf  the 
church.  But  sach  a  step  was  ever  liable  to  different  interpretatione, 
and  the  bishopB,  particularly  those  in  Qie  large  cajntal  towns,  on  vhom 
all  eyes  were  tamed,  exposed  themselvee  to  many  an  aeonsation.  Even 
the  bishop  Cyprian  could  not  escape  these  censures,  when,  moved  by 
the  cry  of  these  foiious  pagan  people,  who  demanded  his  death,  he  wilo- 
drew,  for  a  period,  into  a  place  of  concealment.'  His  later  conduct,  at 
least,  shows  that  he  knew  how  to  orercome  the  fear  of  death,  and  tbe 
frankness  and  wMce  of  conscience  with  which,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bomaa 
church,  he  expluns  his  conduct,  clear  him  from  all  reproach.'  "  Im- 
mediately,"  he  writes,  "  on  the  first  commencement  of  tlie  tronbles, 
when  the  people,  with  furious  clfunors,  had  frequently  demanded  my 
death,  I  retired  for  a  while,  not  so  mnch  out  of  regard  for  my  own  safe- 
ty, as  for  the  public  peace  of  &e  brethren,  lest  the  disturbances  which 
1^  begun,  might  be  increased  by  my  obstinate  presence."  This  con- 
duct wafi  in  accordance  witli  theprinciples  which  he  recommended  to 
others  in  all  nmilar  cases.^  "  Thus  our  Lord,"  he  says,  "  commanded 
tiiat,  in  times  of  persecution,  we  should  rave  way  and  fly ;  he  pr^ 
scribed  this  rule,  and  followed  it  himself.  For,  as  the  crown  of  ma^ 
tyrdom  comes  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  can  only  be  guned  when  the 
hour  for  receiving  it  is  arrived,  he  who  retires  for  a  season,  while  he 
still  remuns  true  to  Christ,  denies  not  the  faith,  but  abides  his  time." 
There  was  some  difference,  it  must  be  allowed,  between  the  case  of  all  . 
other  Christians,  and  of  one  who  had  the  office  of  a  pastor  to  adminis- 
ter, and  duties  to  fulfil  towuilB  souk  which  were  conuoitted  to  his  care. 
But  Cyprian  waived,  none  of  Uiese  obligations.  He  could  truly  say,  that 
although  absent  in  the  body,  vet  in  sprit  he  was  constantly  present  with 
lus  flock,  and  by  counsel  and  act,  endeavored  to  guide  them  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Lord.*  The  letters  which  he  sent  from  his  re- 
tirement by  means  of  certun  ecclesiastics,  through  whc»n  he  main- 
tuned  a  constant  correspondence  with  -his  people,  show  how  truly  he 
could  say  this  of  himself;  how  vigilantly  he  labored  to  maintain  the 
discipline  and  order  of  his  church,  and  to  provide,  in  eveiy  way,  for 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  who  were  hindered  by  the  persecution  firom  pur- 
suing their  ordinary  employments,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners. 
The  same  principles  of  Cluistian  prudence  wtuch  moved  him  to  avoid 
a  momentary  daiiger,  were  also  exhibited  in  his  exbortations  to  his 
flock,  which,  while  they  enforced  the  duty  of  ChristiMi  constancy, 
warned  against  every  approach  to  fanatical  extravagance.  "  I  beg  of 
yen,"  he  writes  to  lus  clergy,^  "  to  use  all  prudence  and  care  for  the 
preservation  of  quiet ;  and  if  our  brethren,  in  their  love,  are  anxious  to 
visit  those  worthy  confessors  whom  divine  grace  has  already  honored 
by  a  glorious  beginning,  yet  this  must  be  done  with  cantion,  and  not  in 
crowds,  lest  the  suspicion  of  the  heathen  should  be  excited,  lest  our  ac- 
cess to  them  should  be  wholly  prohibited,  and,  in  our  eagerness  for  too 

1  Tb«  Koman  clerg;,  in  tbetr  letter  to  the  ■■,  quod   ntiqoe   lecte   Tecerit,  proptane 

C/tmi at Cwduge, cxpreu IhemielTci with  qnod lit penooa iniirau "    Ep.3. 

■one  doabt  od  Ibe  mWter:   "They  had  *iS"  i*               rTi.i™i. 
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nmcli,  ve  Bhonld  lose  the  whole.  Be  carefol,  then,  that,  for  the  greater 
safety,  this  matter  be  mfin&ged  with  due  moderation ;  bo  th&t  eyea  the 
presbjterB  who  adminiHter  the  conuDunion.  to  the  prisooerB  in  t^eir 
dungeon,  may  severally  take  their  tarns,  as  well  as  those  deacons  who 
KO  to  assst;  for,  by  this  alternation  of  peieons  and  change  of  viators, 
%e  thing  will  be  rendered  less  obvious.  Indeed,  we  must  in  aQ  things, 
with  meekness  and  humility,  as  becomes  the  Bervanta  of  God,  accom- 
modate ourselveB  to  the  times,  and  seek  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
tmd  the  best  good  of  the  people."  He  advised  his  church  to  regard 
tiiis  persecutioo  as  an  admonition  to  the  duty  of  prayer.'  "  Let  each 
dS  us,"  he  says,  "  pray  to  God,  not  for  hii^lf  alone,  but  for  all  the 
brethren,  according  to  the  esample  which  our  Lord  has  ^ven  us,  where 
we  are  taught  to  pray,  not  as  individuals,  each  for  himself,  but  as  a  com- 
mon brotherhood,  all  for  all.  When  the  Lord  shall  see  bb  humble  and 
peaceful,  miited  among  ourselves,  and  made  better  by  our  present  Buf- 
ferings, he  will  deliver  us  from  the  persecutions  of  our  enemies." 

From  a  comparison  of  the  letters  of  Cyprian  which  belong  to  this 
period,  with  those  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  peraecufioii  became  gradually  more  severe ;  a  fact  to  be  accounted 
for,  however,  without  supposing  that  any  new  edict  was  issued  by  the 
emperor  Decius.  As  so  many  had  wavered  on  the  first  menace  <n  the 
ma^trate,  it  was  the  more  confidently  hoped  that  the  GhriBlaans 
might  be  iJtogether  suppressed  without  resorting  to  extremities,  if  they 
were  but  deprived  of  their  loshope,  who  conatuitly  inflamed  their  seiu 
for  the  fiuth.  The  management  of  the  whole  matter  had,  at  first,  been 
intruBted  to  the  city  and  local  ma^trates  m  the  several  provinces ; 
persons  who,  from  their  acquaintance  wiUi  the  individual  citizens,  best 
knew  how  to  approach  them,  and  who  could  find  out  those  means  which 
were  adapted  to  operate  moet  efiectually  upon  each  individual,  accord- 
ii^  to  his  particular  character  and  his  particular  connectionB.  The 
severest  punishments,  at  first,  were  imprisonment  and  exile.  But  when 
it  wsa  seen  that  the  hope  which  had  been  excited  by  the  first  succesa- 
fhl  result,  was  disappcnnted,  the  proconsuls  took  the  matter  into  theitf^ 
own  hands ;  and  the  proceedings  agunst  Aoee  whose  constancy  haa^ 
been  the  caaee  of  this  disappointment,  became  more  violent,  in  order 
&ttt  they  might  be  forced,  at  least,  to  yield  like  the  rest.  Hunger  and 
thirst,  the  more  refined  and  cruel  methods  of  torture,  in  some  cases  the 
poniahment  of  death,  inflicted  even  upon  such  as  were  not  connected 
with  the  sacred  office,  were  now  employed.  But  it  was  natural  that,  in 
course  of  time,  men  would  grow  tired  of  their  fury,  and  the  excited 
punons  become  cool  agam.  The  change,  moreover,  which  took  place 
m  the  provincial  governments,  when  the  old  proconsuls  and  presidents, 
with  the  be^nning  of  the  year  251,  Itud  down  their  office,  might,  for  a 
time,  have  been  favorable  for  the  Christians.  Finally,  the  attention  of 
Decius  himself  was  more  withdrawn  from  his  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tiuis,  by  political  events  of  greater  importance  to  him,  the  insurrection 
ia  MaoedtHiia,  and  the  Gothic  war.     In  titia  last  war,  towards  the 
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(^ose  of  the  year,  he  lost  lus  life.  The  calm  irhich  Hie  Chmtuuia  en 
joyed  in  conseqnenee  of  Hob  'change,  coutinned  ondei:  the  reign  of 
Gatlus  and  Voln^anus,  tliroqgh  a  part  of  the  foUoTing  year,  252.  Bob 
a  destructive  pestilence,  vhich  hsa  broke  out  in  the  preceding  rei^ 
and  was  now  gradnallv  spreading  its  ravarges  throngfa  the  whole  Roman 
empre,  besides  droagltt  and  &imne  inseveinl  of  the  provinces,  excited, 
as  usnal,  the  fury  of  tlie  populace  agwnst  the  Christians.'  An  impe- 
rial edict  appeared,  lequinng  all  Boman  subjects  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  in  order  to  obtain  deUverance  &om  so  great  a  public  calamity  > 
The  public  attention  was  agtun  arrested,  by  obsernng  how  many  witb- 
drew  from  these  solemnities  because  they  were  Christiana.  Hence 
arose  new  perseculdons,  to  increase  the  number  of  sacrifices,  and  to 
Bnstain  everywhere  the  declimng  interests  of  the  ancient  rehgion. 

On  the  approach  of  these  new  triaJs,  the  bish^  Cyprian  wrote  a  letter 
of  encouragement  to  tlie  African  church  of  the  l^ibaritana,^  in  which  he 
thus  addr^ses  them.  '*  Let  no  one,  my  dearest  brethren,  when  be 
observes  how  our  people  are  scattered  by  the  fear  of  persecution,  be 
distorbed  because  he  no  longer  sees  the  brethren  tog^er,  nor  hean 
the  bishops  preach.  We,  mo  may  not  shed  others'  blood,  but  mosb 
be  ready  to  pour  ont  our  own,  cannot,  at  such  a  time,  all  meet  in  tlw 
same  place  together.  Wberover  it  may  happen,  in  these  days,  that  % 
brother  is  sepu^ted  awhile  from  the  church,  in  body,  not  in  spirit,  bj 
the  necessity  of  the  tames,  let  him  not  be  moved  by  the  feariul  dp- 
cnmstances  of  such  a  Sight,  nor  appalled  at  the  solitude  of  the  deser^ 
wfuch  he  may  be  obliged  to  make  nis  refuge.  Se  is  not  alone,  who 
has  Christ  for  a  companion  in  his  ffight ;  he  is  not  alone,  who,  pre- 
Bcrving  the  temple  of  God  inviolate,  is  not  without  Qod,  wherever  he 
may  he.  And  if  robber  or  wild  beast  fall  upon  the  fiigitive  in  the 
desert  or  on  the  mountains ;  if  hunger,  thirst  or  cold  destroy  him ;  or 
if  his  Sight  lead  Vm  over  the  sea,  and  the  storm  and  waves  overwhelm 
him  ;  still  Christ  is  present,  to  vritness  the  conduct  of  his  soldier,  whei^ 

^uer  he  fights." 

9  The  bishops  of  the  metropolis,  nnder  the  eye  of  the  emperor,  became 
naturally  the  first  mark  for  persecution ;  for  how  could  it  be  expected 
to  put  down  the  Christiana  in  the  provinces,  if  their  bishops  were  tole- 
rated ia  Borne  f  Comehus,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  entered  (a> 
his  office  while  Dedus  was  yet  emperor,  was  first  banished,  then  coo- 
demned  to  deatJi.  Lucios,  who  had  the  Christian  courage  to  sacceed 
him  in  the  office  during  these  perilous  times,  became  his  follower  also, 
soon  afterwards,  in  bamshment  and  in  martyrdom. 

Yet  the  wars  and  the  insmrections  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
Gallus,  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  irith  vigor  any  general  perse^ 
cutions  in  the  provinces ;  and  these  events,  which  terminated,  in  the  matt- 
mer  of  the  year  25S,  with  his  assassination,  at  length  restored  traoquit 
Ht?and  peace  to  the  Christiajis  throughout  the  empire. 

The  emperor  Valerian,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  treated  the 

1  See  Cjprfui'i  ApologT  for  the  ChrU-     qan  cdicto  propouto  eelebnre  popnln*  J« 
lUiu  againtt  the  durga  w  DemeniBniu.       bebatnr. 
*  CTpriMii  ep.  U  Ml  ComeL    Skcnfidt,        ■  Ep-  it. 
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GhristianB  n^  nnnsiul  clemenoy ;  indeed,  he  is  sud  to  bave  had  tnanj 
of  them  about  him,  in  hi«  own  palace.'  But  if,  at  firBt,  he  gave  him- 
aelf  no  concern  about  the  aSaiis  of  religion,  and  let  things  take  their 
coarse,  without  an;  intention,  however,  of  leaving  the  old  state  religicm 
to  perish,  yet  the  ever  increasing  multitude  of  the  ChriHtiaiis,  whose 
influence  reached  even  into  hia  own  court,  may  have  been  used  as  an 
argument  to  courince  him  of  the  necessity  of  some  stricter  measures. 
It  was  manifesUj  his  object,  at  first,  when,  in  257,  be  suffered  himself 
to  be  induced  to  alter  1^  conduct  towards  the  GhnstiaQa,  to  check  the 
adrance  of  Ghristianit;  without  bloodshed.  The  churches  were  only 
to  be  deprived  of  their  teachers  and  pastors,  and  particularly  of  their 
bishopa.  Next,  the  assembling  of  the  churches  was  prohibited.  Thus 
&e  tnal  was  made,  whether  the  end  could  be  accomplished  without  tlie 
eSiison  at  blood. 

The  forms  of  procedure,  in  the  first  peraecntion  under  this  emperor, 
are  tnoet  clearly  p^seutdd  in  the  protocols  or  minutes  of  examination, 
in  the  cases  of  the  biflbops  Cyprian  and  Dionymus.  The  proconsul  Pv 
tenius  sunmuMied  Cyprian  before  his  tribunal,  and  thus  addressed  him. 
**  The  emperors  Valerian  and  Gallienus  have  sent  me  a  rescript,  in 
which  they  commaod,  that  all  who  do  not  observe  the  Romsn  reti^on 
sh^  immediately  adopt  the  Boman  ceremonies.  I  ask,  tlierefore,  what 
are  you  ?  what  io  you  answer  ?"  Cj/prian.  —  "I  am  a  Christian  and  a 
bishop.  I  know  or  no  other  god  than  the  true  and  only  Crod,  who  cre- 
ated the  heavens,  earth  and  sea,  and  all  that  they  conttun.  This  God 
» Christians  serve ;  to  him  we  pray,  day  and  nig^t,  for  onreelves,  for 
[oen,  and  for  the  wel&re  of  the  emperors  themselves."  77ie  pro- 
ammi,  —  "Do  yon  pendst,  then,  m  this  resolutdon?"  Cjmrian. — "A 
good  resdatioD,  grounded  on  the  knowledge  of  Qod,  caimot  be 
^tered."  Upon  tuis,  the  proconsul,  in  compliance  with  the  imperiiJ  ' 
edict,  Tnonounced  upon  him  the  sentence  of  bamshment ;  and  at  the 
same  tmie,  having  exphuned  to  him,  that  the  rescript  had  reference  not 
wily  to  the  bishops,  but  also  to  the  presbyters,  proceeded  thus :  "  I 
desire,  therefore,  to  know  ofyou,  who  the  presbyters  are  who  dwell  in 
this  city."  (^fpriaa.  —  '^Your  laws  have  justly  forbidden  agiunst 
informing ;  therefore  I  cannot  inform  you ;  but  in  the  places  where 
they  preside,  you  will  be  able  to  find  &em."  Procotuid.  —  "  The  ques- 
tion relates  to  this  place.  TtKlay  I  am  prosecuting  the  investigation 
here,  in  tJie  place  where  we  are."  Cyprian.  —  "As  our  doctrine  forbids 
a  man  ta  inform  agunst  himself,  and  it  is  like^rise  contrary  to  your  own 
rules,  BO  neither  can  tAtw  inform  against  themselves ;  but  if  you  seek 
for  them,  you  will  find  them."  The  proconsul  dismissed  him  with  the 
declaratioD,  that  the  assembling  of  the  Christiana,  in  whatsoever  place, 
and  the  visiting  of  Ghristiaa  cemeteries,  were  forbidden  under  pun  of 
death. 

The  deogn,  at  present,  waa  only  to  separate  the  bishops  completely 
from  their  churches ;  but  nnritaal  ties  are  not  to  be  sundered  by  any 
earthly  power.     We  soon  find  not  only  bishops  and  clergy,  who  oon^ 
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tinned  to  be  the  specml  objects  of  peraeenlioiu,  bat  also  the  loHy, 
even  women  and  coildren,  Bubjocted  to  &s  sGonr^,  and  then  con- 
demned to  imprisonment,  or  to  Ubor  in  the  miaes.  They  had  probably 
been  seized  at  the  graTes,  or  in  tlie  forbidden  Bssemblies.  The  bi^p 
CypriaJi  was  actiTe  in  providing,  firom  hia  place  of  exile  at  Ourabia,  for 
their  bodily  and  B^nritoal  wants,  and  in  proving  his  sympathy  by  words 
and  deeds  of  love.  On  sending  them,  for  their  support  and  for  the 
relief  of  their  ttaf&rings,  a  large  sum  <^  money,  taken  &om  his  own 
income  and  tbe  treaanry  of  the  church,  he  thus  addressed  them:  ^  "Li 
the  mines,  the  body  is  refreshed  not  by  beds  and  pillows,  but  by  the 
contfi;irta  and  joys  of  Christ  Your  limb«,  wearied  with  labor,  recEn« 
npou  the  earui ;  but  with  Christ,  it  is  no  punishment  to  lie  there.  If 
the  outward  man  is  defiled,  the  imier  nan  is  but  the  more  purified  by 
tiie  spirit  from  above.  Tour  bread  is  acuity ;  but  man  lives  not  t^ 
breaa  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God.  Ton  are  m  wast  of  clotlung, 
to  defend  you  from  the  cold ;  but  he  who  has  put  on  Christ,  is  fffOfidwt 
witli  clothing  and  ornament  enough.  Even  in  the  fact,  my  dearest 
brethren,  that  yon  cannot  now  celebrate  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Bupper,  your  &uth  may  stitl  be  conscious  of  no  want.  You  celebraM 
the  most  glorious  communion ;  you  present  God  the  costliest  offering^ 
.  unoe  the  holy  scriptures  declare,  that  to  God  the  most  acceptable  sao 
rifice  is  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart.  You  present  yourselves  to  (hiA 
ts  a  pure  and  holy  offering."  "Your  ezamj^e,"  he  writes  to  the 
clergy,  "  has  been  followed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  church,  li^o  hare 
confessed  and  been  crowned  with  you.  United  to  you  by  ties  of  1^ 
strongest  love,  they  would  not  be  separated  from  theur  ^e[iierds^^ 
dungeons  and  mines.  Bven  young  maidens  and  boys  are  wiUt  yotk 
What  power  do  you  now  possess  of  a  victorious  conscience ;  what  izt 
umph  in  vonr  hearts ;  when  you  can  walk  through  the  mines,  with  ist 
prisoned  body,  but  a  heart  conscious  of  the  mastery  over  itself;  when 
you  know  (Jiat  Christ  ia  with  you,  rejmcing  over  the  patioice  rf  hit 
servants,  who,  in  Ins  own  footsteps,  and  by  his  own  way,  are  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  eteml^ ! " 

The  emperor  must  soon  have  learned,  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished by  such  measures.  This  local  separation  could  not  tear  tbe 
oisbops  from  their  connection  with  their  flocks.  By  letters,  by  eoole^ 
aetics,  whose  travels  preserved  tiie  means  of  correspondence,  they  still 
aot«d  upon  the  churches  as  if  they  were  in  the  midat  of  tftem,  and 
/  theb  state  of  exile  only  made  them  deaa^r  to  their  people.  Wberevef 
I  they  were  banished,  a  little  cboreh  gathered  round  them ;  so  that  in 
many  countries  where  the  seed  of  the  gospel  had  never  been  scab> 
tered,  it  was  by  such  exiles,  who«e  hfe  as  well  as  lira  bore  testimoDT  to 
their  ftith,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  first  introduced.  Thus  the  Umop 
IMonysiua,  wbo  had  been  bamshed  to  a  remote  district  of  Lybia,  conn 
Bay  of  his  e:d]e:'  "We  were,  at  first,  persecuted  and  stoned;  but 
soon,  not  a  few  of  the  pagans  forsook  their  idolB,  and  turned  to  Qod. 
It  was  by  as,  that  the  first  seed  of  tlw  divine  word  waA  otmreyed  to 
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flitt  spot ;   and,  as  if  Qod  hod  oondnotetl  vs  thither  for  tios  s«t« 
porpoee,  he  brought  iu  back  again  after  wo  had  fnlfilled  the  eom- 


Valerian  thoo^t  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  empkij  more  vigorous 
and  severe  measures  to  e&ct  a  total  snppresaioii  of  Christianity.  la 
the  f<Ao«ing  year,  S68,  appeared  the  edict.  "  Buhops,  preebyton 
and  deaeona  were  to  be  put  to  de^  innnediately  by  ^e  sword ; 
senators  and  kmghte  were  to  forftit  their  nnk  and  their  property, 
and  if  &ey  stilt  reaiained  Christians,  to  aoSer  tiia  like  pmnAment  j 
women  of  condition,  af^r  being  deprived  of  thrar  property,  were 
to  be  baiuBhed.  llioee  ChiistianB  -who  irere  in  the  service  of  &t 
palace," — slaves  and  fieedmen  are,  vithovt  doubt,  partkularly  intended 
Aere, — "who  had  fcnneriy  made  profeantm  of  Otristiam^,  or  now  made 
BDck  profesaioii,  should  be  treated  as  tlie  empeior'a  property,  and  afiw 
being  chained,'  distribated  to  labor  on  Hie  various  miperial  estates."  ' 
From  this  Tescript,  it  is  evident  the  emperor  had  it  espedaUy  in  viev, 
to  dtpTW  ths  Chnttitau  of  Hair  a^nnfuaJ  htadt,  and  to  check  the  prv 
ffref  of  Chrittianitt/  in  (Ae  higher  cttUHS.  Umiecessaiy  cmel^  did 
not  enter  into  his  design ;  but  yet,  tbe  people  ukd  the  governors  did 
not  ^w^  stop  here,  as  we  may  learn  &om  oertain  martyr  legends  a! 
the  time,  agunst  the  antlienticity  of  which  no  valid  objection  .can  b<i 
urged. 

The  Itom«i  tnshop  Siztus,  and  fow  deacons  of  his  church,  were  tbe 
first  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  consequence  of  this  resci^  on  tke 
rixth  of  Ai^ust,  25S. 

In  &e  provinces,  the  new  goveriMws  had  provisionally  recalled  6am 
«iile  those  who  bad  been  btmshed  ander  their  predecessors,  and  were 
BOW  cannng  tliem  to  await  in  retarenwnt, — whore  they  were  obliged  ta 
remain, — me  decision  of  their  fitte  hv  tite  new  rescript  en>ected  from 
Bome.  Cyprian  resided  at  a  aeoluaed  villa  in  the  neighboibood  oi 
Carthage,  until  he  heard  he  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Utica,  there  to 
suffer  me  sentence  of  the  proconsul,  who  for  the  present  happened  to 
be  readbg  in  that  place.  It  was  his  dioice  to  give  his  last  testimony, 
by  wtnd  and  by  suffering,  Uke  a  faitli&il  shepherd,  in  the  presence  oflus 
flock ;  he  therefore  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  hia  friends,  and  with- 
drew himself  for  a  while,  until  the  procmsnl  should  return.  Frcm 
the  place  of  his  concealment,  he  addr^sed  the  last  letter  to  hia  church.* 

'  FcHinia,   according   lo   on«  reading,  nunc  eanflnd  herint,  conflaccDlar  el  Tincd 

1s«nded  alao.  _  in   CtEuuianu  poueuiones  descripti  mit- 

■  The  rescript  of  the  eniperer  to  l!ie  Ktt-  tmtur.    Initead  of  desf^rtpii,  (dittriboLed,) 

-■-  ^  ibe  ongin*!,  li  enant  in  Cypriui,  anoibof  Mil  h»»,.icripii,  or   insoripti,— 


ep.  Bit,  td.  Snn^ecnun :  Ui  episcopi  et  prea-  Imndtd,    Tbu  u  eailj  as  the  persecoiion 

%ieri  el  diacoDe«  in  coatJoBntl  anlmadcn^  of  Oedatt,  Chrisciani  itera  1n«ndeil  on  tbB 

tantnr;  Mnalera  Tero,  «gT«gii  viri  et  Cthe  fanheti.  ma;  be  nthend  Atnn  a  pamgB 

Mcond  et  ii  doabtlcM  inneptiliona,  —  the  In  Pontius'  Lift  of  OfpriBi  '■  Tot  confeno- 

«;ngii  viri  are  the  eqnites  ihemBelTea,  a<  rat  fronlinm  ootaioniin  Becnoda  insoiptioiie 

Ibe  genatorea  en  the  darimimi,)  eqnitcs  rignatos,   Tlieprinialii3cnpiio,nunet7,lbB 

Bomani,  dignitate  amiaaa,  etiam  bonis  ipo-  inscripdo   cncis,   jopair^pi   afpofic   roP 

lientor,  et  d,  ademptiB  fiicnltatibiu,  Chti»-  arav^,  wm  that  recetred  at  faapdna.  Tel 

tlaai  esM  penereraTeiM,  eapite  qnoqne  the  poaitioa  of  tbeiroHB  wMild  beti«r  tit- 

nnlctentnr;  mabonB t«k), aSra^li* bonil,  t«aNM<l,|MAip^wiAtllee«nEaMmKliBg 

in  exiilinm  rdegentBr;  CieMilul  Milein  'Sf-  St. 
fideBMqae  nil  jmw  conftwi  fiHtant,  t«1 
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*'  I  luTe  allowed  myself"  he  mjv,  "  to  be  persaaded  to  relin  for  a 
short  time,  since  it  becomes  the  bishop  to  confeea  the  Lord  in  the 
plac^  where  he  preaides  over  the  church  of  the  Lord,  bo  that  the  whole 
church  may  be  honored  by  the  confesaon  of  their  biehop.  For  what- 
ever proceeds  from  the  lips  of  the  confesaine  bishop,  in  the  moment  of 
confession,  comes,  under  the  guidance  of  ^e  divme  3{Hnt,  &om  the 
mouths  of  all.  Let  me,  then,  in  this  secret  retirement,  awut  the  retum 
of  the  oroconsul  to  Carthage,  that  I  may  learn  &om  Urn  the  commands 
of  tbe^WiperDr  in  relation  to  the  laitj  and  the  bishope  among  the 
Christians,  and  speak  whatever  it  may  please  the  Lord,  in  that  hour, 
to  cause  me  to  speak.  But  do  you,  my  dearest  brethren,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  directions  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord* 
yon  have  often  received  &om  me,  study  to  preserve  qoiet.  Let  do  one 
of  you  lead  the  brethren  into  tumults,  nor  yolunttmly  ^ve  himself  ap 
to  the  heathen.  The  only  time  for  any  one  to  speak,  is  aft«r  he  hu 
been  apprehended ;  in  that  hour,  the  Zord,  who  dwellB  in  us,  speaks  ia 
na."  At  length  the  proconsul  returned ;  and  when,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  the  fatal  sentence  was  pronounced  by  him,  the  last  words 
of  Cypriao  were,  "  God  be  thanked."  ^ 

This  persecution  ended  with  the  reign  of  ifa  audior,  when  Yaleriaa, 
by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war,  became,  in  the  year  259,  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  his  bod  Oallienus,  who  had  alrrody 
been  associated  with  turn  in  the  government,  obtained  the  sole  authority. 
'With  regard  to  all  public  a&irs,  and  so,  consequently,  to  the  maiit 
tenance  of  the  national  worship,  this  prince  was  more  mdifFerent  thaa 
his  father.  He  immediately  published  an  edict,  by  which  he  secured 
the  Christians  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  reUgton,  and  commanded 
the  cemeteries,  as  veQ  as  other  buildings  and  lands  belon^g  to  the 
chnrches,  which  had  been  confiscated  in  the  preceding  reign,  to  be 
restored.  He  thus  recognised  tAe  Chriitum  enarck  a»  a  legally  exist- 
iag  corporation;  for  no  other,  according  to  the  Roman  laws,  could  hold 
common  property. 

But  as  Macrianus  had  usurped  the  imperial  authority  in  the  East 
and  in  Egypt,  it  was  not  till  after  his  overthrow,  in  the  year  261,  that 
the  edict  of  toleration,  by  Gallienns,  could  go  into  effect  in  these  prov- 
inces.' Hence,  while  the  Christiana  of  the  West  were  already  in  the 
enjoyment  of  repose,  the  penecutions  might  still  be  going  on  m  these 
provmcea,  under  the  laws  of  Valerian.  A  remarkable  esannile  which 
occurred  at  this  period  in  Palestine,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius.'  Marius, 
a  Christian  soli^er  of  Cfesarea  Stratoms,  was  about  to  be  invested  with 
the  office  of  centurion.  Just  as  he  was  to  receive  the  centurion's  siaSL 
(the  vitis,)  another  soldier,  the  next  cliumant  to  the  ofBce,  stepped 
forward  and  declared  that,  according  to  the  andent  laws,  Marius  was 
incapable  of  holding  rank  in  the  RiMian  aimy,  because  he  was  a  Chria- 
tian,  and  <£d  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  to  -&»  emperor.     Upon  this. 


Bomaab  «t  lurii  leeiboi.  after  tlw  deCtat  of  Harciiaiiiu,  wu  appIM 
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5  delftT  of  three  hovrs  mB  grtntod  to  M&iins,  within  irludi  time  b* 
mvat  decide  whether  he  prefemd  to  remun  a  Chriatiati.  Mevnrliils 
tfae  bishop  TheotecauB  led  hiib  into  the  chordi.  On  the  ooe  hand,  hv 
ptunted  to  the  sword,  which  tiie  eentunon  wore  st  his  ade,  and  on  tils' 
oUier,  to  a  ndnme  of  the  gospels,  whie^  he  held  «p  before  him.  He 
waa  to  (^oose  between  the  two ;  the  militarj  office  sad  the  gospd. 
Without  hesiUttioii,  MaiiuB  raised  his  ri^  hand,  seixed  the  saend  tc^ 
nm^.  "  Now,"  s«d  the  bieebop,  "  hold  &at  on  God,  aod  may  yvn 
obtfun  what  joa  hare  chosen,  eo  depart  in  peace."  He  brardj  atn- 
fbssed,  and  was  beheaded. 

By  the  law  of  Qallienns  an  essential  ehan^,  proGfio  of  cooseqsenoefl, 
woald  necesBaiily  be  raodoeed  in  the  ntoation  of  tiie  ChiistaanB.  The 
important  step  at  which  many  an  empena',  still  more  fitroiahly  dig- 
posed  to  Christianity  than  GflllknnB,  nad  hesitated,  was  now  taken. 
Christianity  was  bec<»ae  a  relino  Itota ;  aod  tlie  reli^oas  parfy  tltal 
threatened  deatmctioa  to  tbe  old  state  reli^on  amd  all  Oie  inttitntiomt 
oonneeted  mfli  it,  had  now  for  once  attuned  a  legal  existeDce.  Man^ 
a  prince,  who  at  an  eaiiier  period,  in  acoordaDoe  with  tlie  enatang  lawsy 
wonM  hare  had  no  scmples  in  persecuting  Ae  Chiistians,  wonld  wm 
doubtless  be  ^y  of  attacldng  a  corporation,  onee  estaUKfaed  by  taw. 
This  was  shown  directly,  in  the  ease  of  tbe  seeond  soocessor  of  Qtt- 
Henna,  LneiuB  Donutins  Aurelian,  who  became  einperor  in  2T0.  Sprang 
CnuB  a  low  rank,  and  ednoated  in  pagan  sopeistition,  he  eonld  be  har£ 
\y  o&erwise  thim  hostalely  disposed  towards  tite  Christiana  firom  tb« 
first ;  for  he  was  not  only  devoted,  with  Enngolar  fknaticism,  to  tha 
Oriental  worship  of  the  Son,  — which  donhtlen  would  not  have  pre- 
vented him,  however,  from  showing  bAeraHeik  to  nuions  other  foreign 
rit«8  (sacra,)  —  but  he  was  ^so  bi  every  respect  a  bhcd  deT0t«e  to 
the  oM  reli^oQ.  The  well-being  ti  the  siBto  seemed  to  him  eksely 
connected  with  the  proper  adounistiation  of  tfae  ancient  ritee  (sacra.^ 
When  on  an  occasion  of  threatening  danger  from  a  war  widi  German 
tribes,  certus  persona  in  tiie  Boman  senate  moved  tbat,  according  tv 
the  ancient  practice,  the  Sibylline  books  ^oold  be  opened  and  eonsdted 
{<x  advice,  other  Benatora  relied,  that  there  was  no  need  of  having 
reeooise  to  them ;  the  eiiq)eR)r'8power  was  so  great,  that  it  was  nn- 
meeBsary  to  GOnaolt  the  gods.  The  matter  remained  for  the  present, 
Hid  was  not  called  up  agnn  fill  afterwards.  But  the  empert^,  who 
perliapa  had  been  inforai^  of  these  proceedings  in  the  Romao  senate, 
e^^ased  lus  dist^easnre,  and  wrote  to  them,  "  I  am  sorprised,  th%l 
yon  have  hentated  so  long  about  nmsalting  the  SibylHne  books,  as  i 
yon  were  conductdng  your  deliberfvtions  in  a  Ghriatian  church,  and  not 
in  the  temple  of  all  ^e  gods."'  He  called  npon  them  to  snpport  him 
in  every  way  by  the  ceremonies  of  reSgion ;  since  it  was  no  dis^aotf 
to  conquer  wim  the  aa^tance  of  the  gods.  He  declared  himself 
ready  to  defray  aQ  expenses  which  mi|^t  be  inotirred  in  offering  evei^ 
descriptkn  of  saanfioe,and  to  fttnuah  eoftinetfor  thatpurf9MJm>m  tut 


ft  vupam  tbM  tkcn  were  Mvent    who  h«d  «o  tnSiuBM  on  ttw  del^MmJoai. 


c,.,._..,<^OOgll 


nation*,  ffvman  taaifieet,  then,  mua  have  been  inotuded.^  We  may 
presume,  therefore,  that  this  emperor  vaa  not  averse  to  the  sfaeddine 
of-  the  blood  of  the  Ghmtiana  in  honor  of  tiia  gods.  He  was  inclined 
by  natnral  temperament  to  harsh  and  violent  mesanrea.  Yet  in  the 
first  yoars  of  hie  reign,  he  engaged  in  no  penecntion  of  the  Christiaiia. 
Be  eren  showed  by  his  conduct  on  one  occanon,  in  the  third  year,  that 
he  recogniied  the  Christian  church  as  a  lawfully  existiDg  corporation ; 
for  a  dispute  having  arisen  among  the  Christiazis  of  Antioch^  as  to  the 
individual  who  should  be  their  bishop,  the  church  appUed  to  the  empe- 
ror himself  and  submitted  it  to  his  arbitration,  whether  the  bishop  Paul 
of  Samosata,  long  since  deposed  on  account  of  his  doctrinal  opinions, 
but  who  had  found  a  patroness  in  Qneen  Zenobia,  now  vaaquiEJied  by 
Anrelian,  should  not  at  last  be  eompelUd  to  redgn  his  office.  The 
emperor  decided,  that  the  one  should  be  bishop  who  was  recognized  as 
socn  by  the  bishop  of  Bome,  his  own  residence.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
S75,  when  buuea  with  warlike  enterprises  in  Thrace,  that  with  a  view 
perhaps  to  show  lus  gralataide  to  the  gods,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  thus 
&r  so  signally  favored  him,  and  to  conciliate  their  good  will  for  the 
future,  he  resolved  to  dismiss  all  &rther  scruples,  and  proceed  to 
severities  against  the  ChiistiaiiB.  But  before  he  could  carry  his  plan 
into  effect,  he  was  assassinated  in  a  eonspracy.^ 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Ghristian  church  remuned  in  thia 
condition  of  peace  and  repose.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  Christians, 
in  every  ruuc  of  society,  went  on  increasing.  But  without  doubt, 
among  the  multitude  who  embraced  Chrialiamty  at  a  time  when  it 
required  no  sacrifice  to  he  a  Christian,  not  a  few  were  countorf^ta, 
brin^g  over  with  them  into  the  Christian  church  the  vices  of  pagai>- 
ism.  The  outward  form  of  the  church  underwent  a  change,  with  Uta 
increased  wealth  of  its  memben,  and  instead  of  the  simple  places  of 
assembly,  splendid  churches  began  to  be  erected  in  the  large  cities. 
The  emperor  Dioclesian,  who  &om  the  year  284  was  the  sole  mler,  but 
soon  after  286  shared  the  sovereignty  with  Maximian  Hercultos, 
seemed,  at  least  to  outward  appearance,  no  otherwise  than  favorable  to 
the  Ctmstians ;  fbr  the  stories  of  persecnlions  in  the  eariier  years  of 
this  emperor  are  at  variance  with  Qie  records  of  authentic  history,  and 
altogether  unworthy  of  cre^t.  Christians  held  offices  of  troat  in  the 
imperial  palace.  They  were  to  be  found  among  the  principal  eunuchs 
Via  officers  of  the  bed-chamber,  (cuhiculariis ;)  al&ough  it  could  not 
be  fairly  presumed,  it  is  true,  &om  Hua  drcumstance  alone,  that  the 
emperor  waa  governed  by  any  special  regard  fbr  the  Christians,  —  since 
from  an  early  period,  Christians  bad  been  members  of  the  Caesarian 
household,  (Ceasariam,)  — and  if  but  one  individual  were  such,  his  seal 
and  prudence  might  have  a  great  influence  in  brin^g  tiie  majority  of 


-  AUBQOiuB  »ajVi  la  aa  aavjrj  ot  un  vi  w  qu]|iqtuc.  vfufors  icpicavuk  tuc  un- 
church, that  Auclian  died  u  be  wu  iu>od  wcatioii  m  bsTiog  slreadv  begun.  Bat  it 
die  point  of  labacrlbine  *n  edict  Bgunit  ii  moat  probable,  that  the  report  of  Bnae- 
die  ChriBtiant.  In  the  book,  De  mortibiu  bins,  who  lajs  the  least,  coDtainj  the  Inth, 
"   '    ■  rongh  ezaggera- 
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Iu9  asBoeiatea  fa>  embrace  Christianity,  or  in  eau^sg  &at  nnae  bot 
Christifms  Bhonld  be  chosen  to  tliese  omces. 

The  cHef  chamberlun  (prapoeitus  cabicularionun)  Laciaiina  waa 
probably  one  of  this  class,  a  man  in  high  &YOr  with  hu  prince,  and  to 
whom  Theonas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  unparted  much  wise  comuel  as 
to  tbe  maoagement  of  his  office,  in  a  letter  which  has  come  down  to 
our  times.^  He  exhorts  him  to  assmne  nothing  to  himself,  because 
many  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  had  been  brought  throng  him  to 
&0  knowledge  of  the  tmtli;  but  rather  to  thank  God,  who  had  used  him 
as  the  instnunent  of  so  eood  a  work,  and  g^ven  hun  great  authority 
with  the  emperor,  in  order  that  by  hJs  means  the  reputation  of  Hie 
Christian  name  nu^t  be  promoted.  If  he  recommends  to  him  'the 
oeater  seal  and  prudence,  inasmuch  as  the  emperor,  though  not  a 
Christiaii  himself,'  yet  entrusted  to  ChristiHis,  as  his  most  faithfol 
servants,  the  care  of  his  life  and  person,  still  we  ought  not  to  infer  too 
much  from  an  expression  of  this  kind,  as  to  the  emperor's  favorable 
ojonion  of  Christianity.  The  bishop  allowed  himself,  without  doubt, 
to  transfer  the  judgment  of  his  own  mind  to  that  of  tbe  emperor ;  in* 
deed,  this  would  seem  natural  £rom  the  &ct  that  many  who  had  entered 
into  the  serrioe  of  the  palace  as  pagans,  had  been  converted  by  the 
influence  of  this  Lucian.  In  case  the  charge  over  the  imperial  librajT 
should  be  committed  to  any  <me  of  the  Christian  ckamberltuns,^  this,  it 
was  represented,  would  be  a  very  important  occurrence ;  tiie  favored 
individual  was  exhorted  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  tbui 
afiorded  him,  to  render  tiie  emperor  favorably  disposed  towards  Christ- 
ianity. He  should  not  show  contempt  for  pagan  literature,  but  let  it 
be  seen  that  he  was  a  proficient  in  it ;  should  praise  it,  and  use  it  fw 
the  emperor's  entertainment.  Only  at  times  he  should  introduce  some 
notice  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  endeavor  to  lead  the  emperor  to 
remark  their  superiority.  It  might  so  happen  in  the  course  of  conveiv 
satioQ,  that  Chnst  would  be  mentioned ;  in  that  case,  it  mighi  be  grad- 
u^y  shown,  that  he  is  the  only  true  God.*     So  important  did  it  seem 

■  Thii  1«Uer  yna  fint  published  in  (he  3d  been  written  nibMgueDIlT  to  the  69*1  tri- 

ToL  of  D" Archery's  SpLcileeinni,  f.  S97,  and  nniph  of  Chrisdanilj,  which  followed  th« 

Rswn  reprinlvd  id  Golland's  Bibl.  pntr.  T.  Dioclesian  penecntioD,  the  aathor  assiii«d- 

IV.    It  cannot  be  certainly  urertaiaed,  it  ly  would  not  hiTe  employed  bo  indistinct  a 

mnit  be  allowed,  teia  the  emperor  w»  that  pbiaseolofrr  ai :  Qtiia  noa  mateficoB  eiirn  et 

19  spoken  of  in  ihu  letter,  nor  who  the  high-  omaibna  flagiliis  refertos  nonnulli  priont 

op  Theonas  was,  by  whom  it  was  written,  principa  pntavemnt.    On  the  other  hand, 

it  slates  how  Christiasitj  wag  glorified  bj  these  words  suit  well  to  the  times  of  Dio- 

tbe  persecntkmB,  how  its  diffosion  was  pn>-  cleaian.    Moreover,  the   utnatioD  of   the 

moced  by  them,  and  linally,  how  peaca  was  emperor,  which  is  nere  the  snhjcct  of  di*- 

granted  to  the  cbnrch  by  good  princes.  Per-  conrse,  appears  by  no  meaiu  such  as  would 

■■■--'* ■-'- — '.jtoiho  Mso  of  Consta— ' ■"-' 

conceasa,  Ctristianarum'openetiam  coram    to  the  tranqoil  situation  which  the  Qiri*- 


expnrgalnm  enituit  et  ejas  verilu  ac  celsi-    ly  aJur  he  had  become  master  of  the  £ 
tndo  ma^  semper  ae  magis  splendent,  ut     The  ezpreerion,  "paccm  concedere,"  ii 


in  procellis  velnt  anmm  in  fomace    apply  to  the  case  of  Constantine,  especial- 

_■■._. .  _, .. ,^      Ij,"™''  *"«  ^^  ■" '  "■""  ""' 

.. ^._  _jmpcr  ae  magis  splendent,  ut     The  express!     , 

Jam,  pace  per  boiinm  pnndpem  ecdeaiii    general,  that  it  might  be  prope 

'■'  ■  ■■  ■-  -■-    — jnil  situation v'" 

.__  J)  Diodesian. 

*  Prisoepa,  nondimi  ChristiaB*  religi(Hri 
intended,  the  immediately  preceding  perse-    •dioipMi. 

cntioD  of  Uioclesian  would  donbtleas  have        ■  For  the  mmian  waa  stitl  a  pagan, 
been  mem  dittinctl7  noticed,    ff  this  bad        « InsiUKWapomMCluiitiiaentki.  ExfH 
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to  Um  wise  bSflhop  to  Tun  aguiirt  an  istempente  leal,  irUdii  b;  am 
ia^&t  too  much  at  onca,  mi^t  ooomaa  more  injiuy  than  advaota^ 
TEo  BtMiuD  statesmen  the  thought  would  naturaUj  preoeat  iteeLf,  that 
diat  the  aodeut  politioal  gloij  of  the  emp«Qr  stood  indmately  coo- 
Bcoted  with  the  ohi  satioiuil  vorabip,  and  that  it  was  uspoesiUe  to  rs- 
■toie  the  tme  without  the  other.  2Iow«  as  it  was  Siocleaau's  wish  to 
bring  back  the  atuaent  Bpteodor  <tf  the  Bomaa  empire,  it  might  appear 
to  him  Becessary  for  tius  imrpose,  to  infiise  life  into  the  <^  reli^on  nor 
fut  gwng  to  decav,  and  to  dratioy  that  foreiga  Suth  which  waa  coo- 
itantly  ezteo^nK  itself  oa  tvery  nde,  and  threatening  to  acquire  the 
sole  di>miiii(m.  In  an  inscription  behni^ng  to  a  somewhat  la^er  date, 
where  the  emperor  boaate  of  having  rappressed  Christianity,  it  i> 
brought  as  a  charge  agaiast  the  Christians,  that  they  were  nuning  the 
■tate.^  In  the  edict  whereby  Galtrins  put  an  end  to  the  peneoutioa 
of  irttieh  he  was  hims^  the  anthw,  he  declared  that  it  haa  been  tba 
intention  of  the  emperors  to  refonn  and  correct  eTerythiug  aooording  to 
the  ancient  Laws  and  constitution  of  the  Boman  state.'  We  are  not  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  cause  which  held  back  this  eiiq>eror  from  a 
persecution  in  which,  on  the  grounds  that  have  just  been  menti(med,hfl 
aught  have  l>een  induced  to  engage  at  a  still  eariier  period,  was  any 
teoognilion  of  human  rights  and  of  the  limits  of  the  cinl  power  in  mat- 
ters of  ctmsdence,  to  which  the  earlier  Boman  enwerois  had  beeo 
Mrangers.  How  entirely  f(H«ign  to  the  views  of  Diocleeian  was  a 
reoogniliou  of  this  kind,  is  evinced  by  the  mnciples  be  avows  in  a  law 
directed  agtunst  the  Manichwan  sect,  A.  h.  296 ;  thoo^  it  may  be 
admitted,  that  he  entertained  towards  this  sect  a  peculiar  aversion,  oo 
aocount  of  its  having  tmaen  among  lus  enemies  the  Perrians.^  "  The 
ismwrtal  gods  have,  by  their  providence,  arranged  and  established  what 
is  ri^t,  Manv  wise  and  good  men  are  agreed  that  this  should  bd 
maintained  unMtered.  They  ought  not  to  be  opposed.  No  new  n^ 
^n  must  presume  to  censure  the  old;  rince  it  is  tiie  greatest  of 
erimes,  to  overturn  yfb»t  haa  been  once  established  by  our  ancestral, 
and  what  has  supremacy  in  the  state."  Would  not  the  principles  here 
trowed,  necessarily  male  Diocleeian  also  an  enemy  and  persecutor  <^ 
Ohrietiamty  ?  • 

Bat  if,  during  so  loi^  a  period,  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  the 
lesolutJon  of  openly  beooming  such,  some  counteracting  cause  most 
have  been  at  work  on  the  o&er  «de.  Beside  the  influence  of  the 
Christiaas  more  or  leas  immediately  about  hia  person,  he  may  hare 
been  induced  to  hentate  by  reasons  sinular  to  those  which,  in  the  work, 

aftUtnptnlUuiicJMK^^niutu,  Omnik  aKUMd,  either  in  puu  or  Chiutiui,  for 

imc  com  Chntti  k^iUoimi  proTmin  po«-  GioiicatiDg  it.    The  £ffaNon  of  ih&t  sect, 

•ent.  Bt  tliii  eariier  period,  in  Africa,  which  ii 

1  Cbrisliuu,  qui  rem  pBblion  erntebMit.  pre-anppiMed  io  ihe  edict,  ii  a  dung  bj  no 

■  So*  qnidem  rolueninu  joua  leges  meaoa  impouible. 

veteret  et  pnblicun  djadpUnain  Bomano-  <  Neqiie  reprehend!  a  nova  votot  religlo 

twm  MncU  conigve.  debeiet.     Maximi  eaim  criminia  eat,  rs- 

■  Thii  edict,  kno«a  alreadj  U  HJUrtnf,  tnctare  qnaa  eemel  ab  antiquii  tra^toM  et 
■nfliac  of  the  OinnnT"'*'y  on  llie  Epiatlea  deSnita  annt,  MMom  et  cnnnm  teoent  at 
«f  Bt  PmI,  bean  eTV7  laternal  nuik  of  tMoaident 

■  and  no  motire  can  be  im- 
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De  mortibas  perBecntonnn,  he  is  eaid  afterwards  to  have  urged  against 
Qie  proposidoQ  of  Ins  Bon-in-law  GalerioB,  in  the  conference  at  Nicomedta, 
won  to  be  more  particularly  noticed ; — namely,  that  the  Christians,  after 
a  long  period  of  time,  had  at  length  become  a  lawfolly  existing  religions 
commonit^ ;  that  tliey  vera  widely  difinsed  tiirongh  every  part  of  tfae 
empire ;  that  ttiere  fnmld  be  &  profdse  shedding  of  blood,  and  the  public 
tranquillity  might  easily  be  disturbed  ;  and  finally,  that  the  efTusion  of 
blood  had  hitherto  served  rather  to  advance  Christianity  than  to  procure 
ita  subversion.  Anxious  as  Dioclesian  might  be  to  raise  up  the  old 
Boman  reli^on,  yet  assoredly  he  would  never  have  overcome  these 
Bcrnples,  if  he  had  not  been  harried  on  by  some  more  powerfiil  influence. 

Tne  pagans  could  not  but  see,  that  the  time  when  their  ancient  cere- 
monies must  cease  and  the  hated  Christian  become  predominant,  waa 
&st  approaching ;  and  they  must  have  expended  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  decisive  cnsis.  The  pagan  party,  to  which  belonged  statesmen, 
priests,  self-styled  philosophers,  such  as  Hieroclea,^  needed  only  a  pow- 
erful instrument  to  carry  their  schemes  into  execution.  Such  a  one 
they  found  in  Dioclesian  s  son-in-law,  the  Ciesar,  €^ub  Galerius  Maz- 
imian.  This  prince  had  rused  himself  from  obscurity  by  his  warlike 
talents.  Educated  in  the  blind  superstition  of  paganism,  he  was 
devotod  to  liis  reli^on,  and  moreover  made  great  account  of  sacrifices 
snd  divinations.  Whenever  he  performed  these  ceremonies  in  time  of 
war,  where  Christian  officers  were  present,  the  latter  were  used  to  siga 
themselves  with  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  Christ's  victory  over  the  kin^ 
dom  of  darkness,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  agiuitst  the  influence 
of  those  hostile  (demoniacal)  powers,  whose  agency,  as  they  supposed^ 
was  visibly  manifested  in  the  pagan  worship. 

Now  as  the  Christians  saw  in  paganism,  not  a  barely  subjective 
notion,  a  work  of  human  imagination  or  fnud,  but  a  real  outward 
power,  hostile  to  Christianity ;'  so  the  pagans  beheld,  qfter  thdr  manner ^ 
in  Christianity,  such  a  power  in  relation  to  the  operations  and  appear- 
ances  of  their  own  gods ;  and  the  pagan  priests  might  say :  tjie  sign 
of  the  cross,  hateful  to  the  gods,  keeps  them  from  being  present  and 
&om  manifesting  themselves  at  the  sacrifices  and  other  rites  consecrated 
to  their  service.* 

1  Not  tha  author  irf  the  Coinnieiiliiy  on  pmac  roic  ruv  jtor^  traXrif  xfl'^l'*"' 

dM  Ooldeu  Verera.  uItioiYi  Jr^vif»  tl  jcot  uiruT^ip  uvipini  yo^^ 

*  When  thfl  Iriumnh  of  Chrisli«nlty  wm  twv.     Emtb.  Pnepanl.  evuig«l.  I.  IV.  t  S. 

■Ireadf  decided,  and  paganum  do  longer  '  Thii  is  the  vieir  of  the  matter  vhidk 

preienled  itaelf,  u  ao  formidable  a  pover  presents  itself  to  ns,  particularlj  when  wfl 

■n   life,  to   the    Christiau   consdoiunesB ;  compare  the  following  passages:  Lactant 

namelv,  in  the  foonh  cenlarj,  —  another  JuBlituL  1.  IV.c.27i  de  monibiu  pcnecnlo- 

Tiev  of  the  matter  conld  be  admitted,  and  rum,  c.  10 ;  and  Euseb.  vii.  CotiBiantin.  1.  II. 

Ensebios  of  Coaarea  conld  ray,  that  the  c.  50.    In  the  jiassai;e  fitst  mentioned,  it  if 

pagan  an  of  divination  ought  co  be  traced,  wid :  Cnm  Diis  snis  immolnnt,  si  uiiatat 

not  to  the  inflaence  of  Ihe  gods,  nor  cTen  aliqnis  aiRnatam  fronlem  gerens,  »«era  nol- 

to  demons,  but  lo  hnman  frand,  which  was  lo  modo  liiant.    Nee  rcsponsa  potest  coo- 

tnSldenl  to  account  for  the  whole.    After  sallus  reddere  rates.    Kt  hiec  sape  causa 

IiaviDg  spoken  of  the  deceptire  arta  of  pa-  pnecipaa  jnstiliam  persequemli  malii  regl- 


BaviDg  spoken  ot  tbe  deceptiTS  arta  ot  pa-    pnecipaa  jnstniam  persequenai  main  regi- 
gaa  pticsla  and  magiciani,  exposed  in  the    bus  fuit.    Amspicea  conquet^ntes,  prtm- 

ne,  it  might  bl 

,L,oogl 


>  d^  ri;  (ol  ir^ciu  TobTuv  tri  (nn>a-  apes  suos  m  larorem.  Irne,  it  mignt  M 
.  rliFDi  i,v  1^  ^toif  einu,  /i^  ^  iai-  lud,  Um  CHuiaiiBni  had  onJ;  tmuueiTed 
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Ihfin  Trere,  at^  to  dus  time,  uuuv  Chdatiaas  conoeoted  ynA  the  noB- 
itary  service,  bou  Id  tihe  bi^er  and  lower  ranks ;  and  th^  as  jet  had 
never  been  compelled  to  do.any  .iJung  eootiary  to  thdr  conacj^cs. 
This  b  evident,  not  only  from  Euaebius^  narrative,  but  from  a  partiiiaT 
lar  inddent  vorthr  of  being  noticed,  whicb  took  place  in.  295.^  At 
Teveste,  in  Kuini<ua,  a  jamig  man,  MaximJlianga,  -vraa  brought  be£n^ 
the  proconsul,  as  a  proper  eubject  for  nulitary  duty.  Immediately  as 
he  came  up,  and  waa  aoont  to  be  measured,  to  see  if  his  size  tulied 
with  the  staodard  of  the  service,  he  ezclumed,  "  I  cannot  serve  as  a 
soldier ;  I  cannot  do  what  is  wrong ;  I  am  a  Cliristiaa."  The  proconsul 
took  no  notice  of  these  words,  but  calmly  ordered  him  to  be  measured. 
Being  found  of  the  standard  height,  sua  the  proconsul  to  him,  without 
noticing  his  confes^on  of  Christiaoity,  "  Take  the  badge  of  the  service,* 
and  be  a  soldier."  The  young  man  repUed,  "  I  shall  take  no  Bach 
badge ;  I  wear  already  the  badge  of  Chnst,  my  Grod."  Hereupon  said 
the  proconsul,  who  was  a  pagan,  with  a  sarcastic  threat,  "  I  shall  pres- 
ently send  you  to  your  Christ."  "  Would  you  but  do  that,"  sud  ika 
youth,  "  you  would  confer  on  me  the  highest  honor."  Without  furihw 
remark,  the  proconsul  directed  the  leaden  badge  of  the  service  to  be 
hung  lound  his  neck.  The  young  man  resisted,  and  in  the  ardor  of 
his  youthful  ftuth,  exclumed,  "  I  accept  not  the  badge  of  the  service 
of  this  world,  and  if  you  hang  it  about  me,  I  shall  break  it  oS^  for  it  is 
useless.  I  cannot  wear  this  lead  on  my  neck,  after  having  once  received 
'  the  saving  token  of  my  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  know  not,  but 
who  has  suffered  for  our  salvation."  Tlie  proconsul  endeavored  to  ez- 
pl^n  to  him,  that  he  might  be  a  soldier  and  a  Christian  at  the  same 
time ;  that,  in  truth.  Christians  were  to  be  found,  performing  military 
service  without  scruple,  in  the  body  guard  of  all  tiie  four  Caesars,  Dio- 
clesian,  Maximian  Herculius,  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galenus.  Bat 
as  the  yontit  irf  one  and  twenty  years  could  not  consent  to  yield  up  his 
own  conviction  to  the  example  of  others,  he  was  sentenced  to  det^;' 


gin  of  ihis  perseculion  had  thai  tiisea ;  bat  l  The  lime  can  be  dcRoitelj  detormined, 

we  have  do  good  reason  whalever  to  call  in  nnce  the  mentkni  of  the  consuls  in  ths 

qaeMioa  tiaa  axpluiation,  derived  fiom  (he  actii  Maxiniliani,  a  report  dremi  up  b;  ■« 

Twj  life  of  the  times,  and  which  aoiwen  eje  winuaa,  funiiibes  a  oenain  dironolo^ 

to  the  Tiew>  niDloHlly  conditioiiing  each  ioi  datum, 

other,  of  both  Chmtians  and  pagani,  irith  ■  Sig;nacu1nm  inilitiai. 

regard  to  the  relation  of  Iheir  respeclira  >  He  receiTed  his  seatence  to  death  nidt 

religioas  position*  to  one  another.    Thm  an  expnaaion  of  thanki  10  God.    To  thft 

the  Christians  appeal  to  the  lestimouy  of  Chri^uaiu  aroand,  he  said,  when  he  ira* 

their  adversary,  Porphyrj,  to  show  that  br  led  Bwar  from  the  midst  of  them  to  exe«nf 

the  poiTsr  of  ChriiUani^  the  inSnenM  of  tlon,  "  My  dearest  brethren,  Btrrre  with  all 

those  demoniacal  powers  in  paganism  Was  joor  power,  that  yon  maj  attain  to  die 

hioiJered;  for  Porphjrj  compluns,  that  a  Vision  of  the  Lord,  and  that  he  ma;  bestow 

peslileoce  in  some  city  or  other,  coiild  nM  on  you  also  sach  a  crown."  And  he  berged 

be  arrested,  becaose'the  appearaucA  and  hisflither,  —  whowoald  not  persuade  tum 

heating  inSnence  of  Escnlapios  was  scared  to   do   contian'   to  his   cotudence,  —    ~ 


awaj  bj  the  worship  of  Jeaui.  Porphyry's  gardlng  him  with  B  jovfnl  face,  to  present 
laogoage,  in  his  book  wunsl  Christianity,  the  new  nrment  which  he  caused  to  h« 
ii  aa  follows :  Nw)  H  ^ov^iafbrnnv,  ri  to-  made  for  him  on  his  entranco  into  the  mili- 
■  ■  ;r  who  was  »  ex» 

,j.y  Google 


eobnni  irSv  uartOMe  r**  n6Xiv  ii  vimt,    laiy  serrice,  to  the  soldier  who  was  to  ex» 
'AmtXijirioii  fiir  kmimiiat  not  tuv  dMav  .... 

^tSn  piKir'  v6avt-    ^v>oi  yip  n/u^iiymi 
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ytAf  ia  ttte  Bsntotee,  notUng  ms  uod  «f  his  Christianity,  but  only  his 
M^sal  to  do  DuiitUT  service  asedgned,  as  the  reason  for  his  pntuB}^ 
ment.^  Here,  then,  u  good  evidence,  that  &«  Boldiera  also  conld  still 
opeiJy  {NTOfeaa  Christianity,  and  that,  if  tliey  only  did  their  dnty  in  other 
i«q>ecta,  they  were  Dot  compelled,  to  take  any  -^it  in  the  pagan  cere- 
aonies. 

Only  a  tew  yean  elapeedj  howerer,  afinr  this  occurrence,  when  the 
ease  vas  altered.  Keligioue  and  political  motives  induced  Galeriua,  in 
the  first  ^ace,  to  remore  from  ibe  army  all  l^at  refcsed  to  sacrifice. 
It  was  easy  fcir  him  te  bring  it  about,  that  an  order  should  be  sent  to 
the  army,  requiring  everr  soldier  to  join  in  the  sacrificial  rites.  Per- 
haps &e  celebration  of  the  third  lustrum  rince  the  elevation  of  Haxi- 
wanuB  'Herculins  to  the  dignity  of  Cnsar  and  Augustus,'  vas  cboeen 
as  a  befitting  occasion  for  iseoing  such  aa  order  to  the  anny ;— it  be- 
ing a  festive  TKoaUy  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  sftcrificial  banquets, 
b  vloeh  all  the  soldiers  were  required  to  take  a  part.  Many  gave  in 
their  oomiuBncHiB,"  ani  soldien  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lov- 
eet,  qiutted  Uie  service,  that  they  mi^t  remun  stead^t  to  Uieir  faith. 
Only  a  feir  Vere  sentenced  to  death, — perhaps  none  except  vhere 
some  peculiM-  circnmstances  of  the  case  furnished  a  pretext,  at  least  in 
appearance,  not  only  for  dismisring  them  from  the  serrice  as  Christians, 
nit  idso  for  pimiehiiig  tiiem  as  guilty  of  treason.  Such  as  were  not 
careful  to  exjnreas  in  moderate  luigaage  and  behavior  their  honest 
indignation  at  tbe  unrighteous  demirad,  might  easily  be  represented, 
according  to  the  military  code,  as  refractory  subjects.  We  have  an 
Blnstrataon  of  this  in  the  case  of  MarceQus  the  centurion,  who  was  coo- 
Bected  with  tbe  army  at  Tingis,  (now  Tankers,)  in  Africa. 

While  tiie  le^on  was  celebr^ing  the  festival  in  honor  of  the  Ctesar, 
after  tlie  pagui  fiufaicn,  with  sacrifices  sad  baoquetings,  the  centurion 
liaireellns  rose  np  frnn  the  soldier's  table,  and  throwing  down  his  staff 
of  office,  his  belt  and  anus,  exdiumed,  "  From  this  moment  I  cease  to 
serve  your  emperor  aa  a  soldier.  I  despise  the  wnship  of  your  gods 
of  wood  and  Btone,  which  are  deaf  and  dumb  idols.  Since  the  service 
involves  the  obligation  of  sacrifitnng  to  the  gods  and  to  the  emperors, 
I  throw  down  my  staff  and  belt,  renounce  the  standardB,  and  am  a 
soldier  no  longer."  *  The  two  facta  were  now  put  together,  that  Mai^ 
cellus  had  publicly  cast  off  the  badges  of  the  service,  and  that  he  had 
indulged,  before  all  the  people,  in  abusive  language  towards  the  gods 
Mid  £e  emperors.     For  this  he  was  condemned  to  death. 

These  were  the  first  premonitoiy  ngna  of  the  persecntion.  I^lo- 
Dan,  fiHT  several  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  any  fEUiher. 
At  length,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  803,  Galenas  came  to  Kicomedia, 
in  Bithynia,  on  a  visit  to  his  aged  and  infirm  &ther^law,  who  was 
already  meditating  to  retire  frttm  the  government.  On  this  occasion 
Galenas  employed  every  art  of  persuasion,  seconded  by  many  eet^us 

■  Ai  EDMbhn  lelaMe,  I  VUI.  c.  4. 

*  Ecm,  prqido  Titem  et  dDgnltmi,  i^ 
ui.  nantio  ligna  ct  militare  Tmom. 

*  Dim  nMklii  Cnmiu. 
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pagani  among  tbe  state  officers,  to  bring  about  a  geDeral  i 
of  the  Christiaiis.  IKoole8iaa  biallj  yielded ;  aod  ono  of  die  great 
pagan  festivals,  the  Teiminalia,  vhiaii  DccinT«d  on  the  22d  of  Febm* 
try,  was  selected  for  the  onskuight.  At  the  firat  dawn  of  day,  the 
magaificent  chnrch  in  that  city,  &en  the  imperial  residence,  nes  broken 
open,  the  copies  of  the  Bible  found  in  it  were  burned,  and  the  whole 
CDuroh  abaodoned  to  plunder  and  then  to  destmction.  The  next  day, 
was  published  ag  edict,  to  the  following  effect:  "  All  assembling  of  thei 
Christians,  for  Uie  purpoae  of  religious  worship,  was  forbidden ;  the 
Christian  churches  were  to  be  demolished  to  their  foundations ;  aU 
mannscripts  of  the  Bible  should  be  burned ;  those  who  held  placeii  of 
honor  and  rank,  must  either  renounce  their  faith  or  be  dognided ;  in 
judicial  proceedings,  the  torture  might  be  used  agfunst  all  Ghrigtiansy 
of  whatsoever  rank ;  those  belonging  to  the  lower  walks  of  private  life, 
were  to  be  divested  of  their  rights  as  citizens  and  freemen ;  Cbriatiaa 
slaves  were  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  their  freedom,  so  long  as  theyr 
remained  Christians."  To  what  extent  ChristianB  in  humble  life  were 
to  lose  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  was  not  clearly  defined,  but  &ea 
scope  left  for  applying  the  law  to  particular  cases.  It  is  rendered  cer- 
tain, by  the  edii3t  m  which  the  emperor  Constantine  afterwards  annulled 
all  ihe  consequences  which  resulted  from  this  persecution  in  the  East, 
that  in  some  mstaoceB  free  bom  Christiana  were  made  slaves,  and  pnt 
to  ihe  lowest  and  most  degracUng  servile  employments,  fi)r  which  they 
were  &e  least  suited  by  their  former  habits  of  life.^ 

A  Christian  of  noble  rank  sufferod  himself  to  be  hnrriod,  by  his 
inconsiderate  zeal,  into  a  violation  of  that  precept  of  the  gospel  which 
enjoins  respect  towards  all  in  auth(Hity.  He  openly  tore  down  the 
edict,  and  rending  it  contemptuously,  excliumed,  "  Victories  announced 
again  over  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians  I  Tbe  emperor  treats  the  Chris- 
tians, his  own  subjects,  no  better  than  the  conquered  Goths  and  Sarma- 
tians." Welcome  was  the  occasion  thus  fiirmshod  by  the  delinquent 
himself,  for  condemning  him  to  death,  not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  vio 
Istor  of  the  imperial  majesty. 

The  impression  produced  by  tiiia  edict  must  have  been  the  more  ter- 

lEoseb.  Tit.  ConiUntin.LII.cSB.et  «eq.  rjrofl  Xpumamauoil  wpoOteci,  iXiv9tpiat . 

To  arriTe  it  the  rultol  knowledge  poasible  erepftirSai.    By  hi  oiKiriat;,  nothing  else 

of  what  this  edict  conl^ned,  it  is  neccasuy  can  be  undsnlood,  according  to  the  nsaga 

lo  ooropart  the  two  incomplete  and  inaccn-  of  the  langnagc,  than  men  of  the  laboring 

rate  reports  of  it  in  Ensebius,  (hist,  ecclei.  cIbh,  slavet.    To  bang  menning  into  the 

1,  VIII.  c  3|)  and  in  the  book  de  Mortib.,  paaaage,  therefore,  we  innsl  look  round  (br 

'  M   also  tfas  translation  of  Rnfinns.     The  some  other  interpretation  of  the  word  Ucv- 

{■tjMUtion  of  assemblies  for  religions  wor-  i^rpiaUmnthU  which  first  presenla  it  JBlf.  Bj 

ship  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  indeed,  in  the  phrase,  "  deprived  of  their  freedom, 

■ny  one  of  these  places ;  hut  from  the  na-  might  be  nnderslood,  '  thrown  into  chiuns 

tore  of  the  case,  it  is  tadtly  implied  by  (he  and  imprisoned."     See  above,  p.  139,  the 

edict  itself.    Bat  it  is  clear,  t}«o,  from  the  edict  of  Valerian  against  the  Cieaariano*. 

credible  and  official  records  of  the  first  pe-  Jl  is  ^e  safest  course,  however,  to  follow 

'the  persecutions  in  Pioconsnlar  Af-  Bufintta,  who  might  bave  seen  the  origiid 

.._.... L-i.-.. . .._.!_      .-..     „i.r    ..- nansisul 


rica,  that  such  a  piohilHtioa  was  positively  edict:   "Si   qnis   servoram    pennansl 

expresKd.    Tbe  most  obscure  is  tbe  pas-  Christianns,  hbertatem  conseqni  nou  pot- 

Mge  in  Etuebins,  reipectinK  the  true  mean-  Kt."    If  this  is  right,  the  translation  of 

ing  of  which  then  naa  been  no  little  ilia-  Easebius,  It  must  De  admitted,  km  mj 

pmta ;  Toif  hi  oUtriatt  tl  hi  tauuvoin  hi  defectiva. 
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lific,  inaamnch  bb  it  becamfl  kncnm,  in  jobhj  of  die  prOTnices,  near  tin 
bne  of  the  Eaeter  feetiTal,  and  in  HTenl  districtB  on  the  yerj  day  of 
EaBter.^  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  plan  now  was,  to  extirpate  Chri»- 
tianity  firom  the  root.  There  was  something  BOvd  in  the  nnderta^jng 
to  deprive  the  Oiristians  (f  thnr  reli^na  writings.  It  diSered  from 
,the  inode  of  proceeding  in  the  former  peneontionB,  when  it  was  hoped 
to  suppress  the  sect  by  removing  away  their  teachen  and  guides.  The 
importance  of  these  aocuments,  as  a  meana  of  preserving  and  prop*- 
gating  the  Christian  faith,  must  now  have  been  undenrtood.  And  ^re 
Can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destniotion  of  every  copy  of  the  Bible,  had 
such  » thing  been  poosible,  would  have  proved  more  effectual  than  the 
removal  of  those  Uving  wibteases  of  the  foith,  whose  example  served 
only  to  call  forth  a  stdD  greater  number  to  sup^^y  their  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  could  the  plan  have  been  carried  out,  to  destroy  every  ex- 
isting copy  of  the  scriptures,  the  very  itntrce  would  have  been  out  o^ 
&om  which  trae  Christiaiuty  and  the  life  of  the  church  was  ever 
fresbly  springing  with  unconquerable  vigor.  Let  preachers  of  the  go^ 
pel,  bnheps  aad  clergy,  be  executed ;  it  was  all  to  no  porpoM,  so  long 
as  this  boM,  W  which  now  teachers  could  always  be  fonned,  remuDed 
fat  the  h»ids  of  the  C%ristianB.  The  tnutsnussion  of  Christiani^  was 
not,  in  itself,  it  is  true,  inseparably  and  necessari^  eoimected  with  the 
letter  of  the  scriptures.  Writtm,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  m  ^  tiv^ 
ing  tablets  of  ttie  heart,  the  divine  dootrine,  onoe  lodged  in  the  haman 
Boul,  could  preserve  and  jnopagato  itself  through  its  own  divine  power. 
But  exposed  to  those  DumifiHd  sonroes  ef  coimplion  in  human  nataie, 
<lhristiani^,  without  the  wetl^ping  of  scripture  fimn  vAich  it  could 
ever  be  restored  back  to  its  pnnty,  would,  as  all  history  teaches,  have 
been  soon  oven^elmed,  and  have  bectme  no  longer  recognizable  under 
the  load  of  ftlsehoods  and  cormptionB.  Yet  how  was  it  posuble  for 
tiie  arbitrary  human  will  to  succeed  in  actually  executing  this  cun- 
ningly devised  means  for  the  sum)ress<m  <^  Chrisliamty  !  How  could 
the  arm  of  despotism,  thou^  dinegaiding  all  private  rights,  yet  reach 
«o  &r  as  to  gniap  and  destrc^  eveir  existing  copj,  not  only  of  those 
scriptnres  which  were  deponted  in  the  churches,  but  also  in  bo  many 
-private  dwellings  ?  The  blind  poKcy  of  the  kingdom  of  lies  is  evw 
true  to  its  <diaracter,  in  ima^ning  that  nothing  can  escape  its  iuTOSti- 
g^on,  and  that,  by  fire  aniiBword,  it  can  destooy  what  is  protected  by 


„  .  •  TiCtOCTOWt 

irtiidi  haimoDUM  vdl  witli  in  ilrat  pabli-    Ike  Peniaot,  to  ezpccM  Diodenui'i  ttuwU 
-  -'    'imp«d>liMiil«iMe,lIicoincdi>.    to  (he  god«  fcr  die  tnooeM  of  hiiw-  -  '*'- 


i  Fannntbiii.e.  Mcarion  uno:^  ttie  ttMen  wh  oonfinrod- 

1>T  Uclei'i  tablet,  the  STlh  of  >brcli:~  edwith  tbiiieeoiidoH.    What  fa  italed  la 

'Wfaidi  *1m  buDumliM  with  tlM  Rtt.    Sm  th«MCn>tier«a>rd«,  about  IfatcMMoTAa 

ZoEik  Oataloc.  oodd.  Copt  Btmm,  IStS,  penecntkni,— rb.  tlttt  a  Cfaritdu  meOfr 

C  as,  of  dw  rraraeou  oT  the  Coptic  acta  poUtan  had  raleMed  die  eon  of  tb«  F«niaB 

Uu-^rtiH,  paUiilied  V  Oeorgi,  Bonue,  King,  Sapor,  who  bad  bees  commuted  to 

tns,  Prafat  109,  ii)tm   Georgi  prapcK  hiiUfornfbkeejdiig.banlWadmitaofMnc 

Me  u  Bnaeceueij  eoieiidatioii,  and  oiIwt  Teoondled  In  anj  waj  wia  the  hlitoij  u 

pawuee.    When  theee  Coptic  ecooimtB,  known  to  ol. 
Uwmc,  iMeb  eanHOn  a  good  deal  tbt  b 
18* 
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B  t^er  power  and  necessity.  The  in&taated  leal  for  &e  (tresern^ 
tion  of  the  old  religion  proceeded  to  such  length  with  muij,  that  tbej* 
would  foin  have  seen  burnt  with  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Christians, 
some  of  the  oohleet  monumeiits  ot  their  own  ancieat  literature ;  that 
they  were  for  having  every  thing  destroyed  which  oould  he  used  by 
Ghiistaons  as  a  testimony  against  pi^anism,  and  as  a  means  of  transi- 
tion to  their  own  {ai&.  l£ey  called  for  a  law,  ordering  tlie  destruo- 
tion  of  all  tlie  writings  of  wtiquity  which  did  such  good  service  for  the 
ChrislaAnB.^  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that,  where  individuals  of  this 
stamp,  or  men  who  would  sootier  do  too  mnch  than  too  Uttle  to  gain  the 
emperor's  favor,  were  found  among  the  governors  and  provincial  mag- 
istnttea,  there  would  east  already,  in  the  executing  of  this  first  edict 
for  the  surrender  of  the  scriptures  and  the  suspension  of  all  assemblies 
for  reli^oos  worship,  an  ocoasion  for  the  exercise  of  eveiy  species  of 
oppression  and  cruelty  towu^  the  ChristiaQS,  —  e^cially  aa  by  this 
same  edict,  Ghrislaans  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  wero  uable  to  th« 
torture  in  judidal  investigations. 

But  there  were,  also,  magistrates  of  an  entirely  different  tamper, 
irho  endeavored  to  soften,  aa  &r  as  possible,  the  rigor  of  these  measures, 
and  executed  them  with  as  much  lenity  as  they  could,  without  &  mait 
ifest  infraction  of  the  imperial  edict.  They  very  willingly  allowed 
themselves  to  be  deceived ;  or  even  suggested  means  of  evading  Uie 
edict,  by  an  apparent  compSance  with  its  reqimtdoiis.  MensuriqB> 
iMshop  (£  Carthage,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  remove  all  manuscripts 
of  the  Bible  fh)m  the  church  at  Culhage  to  his  own  house,  as  a  place 
of  greater  security,  leaving  behind  only  3ie  writings  of  heretic*.  When 
the  searclKifficera  arrived,  they  seised  the  latter,  asking  no  further 
qnestions.  These,  too,  were  reli^ooa  writings  of  the  Chri^iana,->-raad 
nothing  was  said  in  the  edict  as  to  vh^l  sacred  writings  were  intended, 
nor  of  what  Christian  party.  But  certain  senators  at  Carthage  took 
paine  to  expose  the  arufice  to  the  proconsul  Annuhenus,  and  advised 
tum  to  cause  search  to  be  made  in  the  house  of  the  bishop,  where  the 
whole  would  he  found.  But  the  proconsul,  —  who,  it  should  seem, 
therefore,  was  drilling  to  be  deceived,  —  declined  to  follow  the  advic«.' 
When  Secundus,  a  iNomidian  bishop,  refused  to  surrender  the  sacred 
soriptures,  the  officers  of  police  demanded  if  he  would  not  ^ve  them 
then  some  useless  fragments,  or  any  thing  he  pleased.^  Such,  very  proba- 
bly, may  have  been  tiie  meaning,  also,  of  the  proconsul's  legate,  whra 
he  repeatedly  put  the  question  to  the  NumidJan  bishop  Felix,  "  Why 
'  do  you  not  g^ve  up  your  useless  writings  ?"*     So  the  qneetitm  tit  the 

1  Thii  ii  utd  bj  the  ITorth-Africaii  writer,  dtfendera,  led  reiititu  tealiflcationem  tl- 

AnobiDi,  who  in  theM  tiniei  compoaed  in  mere. 
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pnetoiuii  prefect  to  Felix,  the  AMcan  bishop, "  Why  do  yoo  not  mnv 
tender  the  sacred  writJngB  ?  —  or  perhaps  yoa  hare  none ;"  waB  en- 
dently  shaped  with  a  view  to  suggest  the  desired  reply.' 

TtoB  critical  and  trying  periw  brought  to  light  frath  good  and  evil 
in  the  great  body  of  Coristiaiia.  The  weak  faith,  the  false  zeal  of  ei^ 
thooastically  excited  feelings,  and  the  true  mean  of  genuine,  erangeli- 
cal  good  sense, .were  both  disceroible  in  the  different  modes  <^hehaTior^ 
Some  yielded  to  the  fear  of  torture  and  death,  and  gave  up  their  cojnes 
of  the  Bible,  which  ytcK  immediately  committed  to  the  names  in  the 
public  market-place.  Th^se,  who  passed  by.  the  name  of  Tnditores, 
were  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  chorch.     Others  —  and  exam^ 

eea  of  this  class  we  find  partdcnlarly  in  North  Africa,  where  a  certain 
Eining  to  entfaumaam  belonged  to  the  native  temperament  of  £he  peo- 
ple —  challenged  the  pagan  ma^trates  to  do  th^  office,  and  courted 
martTidom  with  a  fan^Q  seal.  Such  persona  declared,  without  being 
asked,  that  they  were  Christians,  that  they  had  copies  of  the  sacreo 
BcriptnreB,  but  that  they  would  surrender  them  on  no  account ;  or  they 
discuiinfully  spumed  those  means  of  evasion  which  were  offered  to  them 
by  humane  magistrates.  They  reused  to  comply  with  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  were  deairoos  of  executing  the  impenal  ordinance  only  in 
{cam,  ani  1^0  would  b^ve  them  sjirrend^r  other  writings  instead  of  the 
Bible.  They  ima^ned  that  they  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  Elea- 
zer,  2  Maccab.  6,  who  would  not  eren  teem  to  eat  of  the  swine's 
fle^.  There  were  others  again,  who,  oppressed  with  debts,  or  con- 
Bcioufi  of  grave  transgreeaions,  either  wanted  to  fid  themselves  of  a  tife 
that  was  burdensome :  to  them  <  in  an  hpnorable  and  seemingly  pious 
manner,  or  seu^  in  martyrdom  an  ex|aation  of  their  sins  j  or  who 
were  ambilioiis  of  the  hqnor  which  would  be  paid  them  by  the  brethren 
in  the  cells  of  their  prison,  or  greedy  of  the  gifts  which  they  mi^t 
hope  to  receive  there.'  Among  the  tushops  themselves,  there  were  in- 
dividuals who  applauded  every  mode  of  confesmng  the  futh,  and  gave 
countenance  to  that  fanatic  seal  by  which  they  were  seized  themselveB. 
Others  endeavored  to  unite,  to  atead&stneas  in  the  faith,  Chrialian  pru- 
dence and  sobriety,  —  and  at  the  head  of  these  stood  the  Bishop  Men- 
.Borins,  of  Carthage.  He  would  not  consent  to  it,  that  such  persons  as 
had  themselves  invited  the  pagan  ma^tr^tes  to  do  their  worst,  in  &e 
way  above  mentioned,  should  be  honored  as  maxtyrs.  In  these  oppo- 
fflt«  tendencies  of  the  reli^ons  spirit  here  manifested, .  we  may  discern 
the  germ  of  those  divi^ons  whicii  broke  out  in  |he  church  of  North 
Africa,  after  peace  frojn  without  had  been  once  more  restored. 

Zjet  US  now  proceed  as  before,  to  contemplate  in  detul,  some  exam- 
ples, derived  from,  authentic  sources,  of  iJie  power  of  Christian  ^Hi 
and  the  intce|»dit^  of  Chiistian  courage.  Xn  an  inland  town  of  Nunu- 
dia,  a  band  of  Christians,  ^  among  w]u)m  was  a  lad  in  the  tenderest 

1  Sm  the  ada  Felid*  In  Boiiun.  tionii  t«1  isrere  -nllent   onwoM  malSt 
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yeare, — were  seized  in  tiie  house  of  a  chnrch-reader,  where  they  had" 
assembled  under  the  directioQ  of  a  presbyter,  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing the  scriptures  and  celebrating  the  communion.  They  were  brought 
to  Carthage,  to  be  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  Hie  proconsul,  tnng- 
ing  hymns  to  the  praise  of  Qod  all  the  way.  Serend  of  tiiem  were 
pat  to  the  torture,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  confesmons  from  the  rest. 
One  of  them  excltumed,  in  the  midst  of  his  Bufferings,  '*  Ye  are  wrong, 
anhappy  men ;  yoa  lacerate  lie  innocent.  We  are  no  murderers,  — 
we  have  never  defrauded  any  man. — 0  God,  hare  [uty!  I  tlnnk 
Hieo,  0  Lord,  —  jpve  me  power  to  suffer  in  thy  name.  Deliver  thy 
semmts  out  of  &o  prison  of  this  world  —  I  Uiant  thee,  and  yet  bib 
Tmable  to  thank  thee,-;— to  glory!  I  thank  ttie  God  of  the  kiiigdom. 
It  appe&rs, — the  eternal,  the  imperishable  kmgdom!  Lord,  Oirist, 
we  are  Christians,  we  are  thy  servants  ;  thou  art  our  hope."  While 
he  thus  prayed,  the  proconsul  said  to  him,  "  You  should  nave  obeyed 
the  law  of  the  emperor."  He  replied,  with  a  strong  spirit,  though  in 
.  a  weak  and  exhausted  body,  "  I  reverence  only  that  law  of  God  which 
I  have  learned.  For  this  law,  I  am  willing  to  die.  In  this  law,  I  am 
made  perfect.  There  is  no  other."  In  the  sudst  of  his  tortures, 
another  cried  out,  "  Help,  0  Christ !  I  pray  thee,  have  compassion,— 
preserve  my  soul,  that  it  fall  not  into  shame.  0  ^ve  me  power  to  euf 
ler."  To  the  reader  in  whose  house  the  assembly  was  held,  said  &e 
proconsul,  "  You  ought  not  to  have  received  them."  He  replied,  under 
the  rack,  "I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  receive  my  brethren."  "But 
ttie  emperor's  command,"  stud  &e  proconsul,  "  should  have  been  of 
more  consetjuenee  to  you."  "  God,  he  replied,  "  is  greater  thra-  the 
emperor."  "Have  yoa  in  your  house,"  demanded  the  proconsul, 
**  any  sacred  writings  f  *'  Such  have  I,"  he  replied,  "  but  they  are 
hi  my  heart."  Among  the  other  prisoners  was  a  Christian  maiden, 
named  Victoria,  whose  fatiier  and  brother  were  still  pa^iis.  The 
brother,  Fortunatianus,  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  her  to 
renounce  her  religion,  and  thns  procuring  her  release. '  When  she 
steadfaaUy  declared  that  she  was  a  Christian,  her  brother  pretended 
that  she  was  not  in  her  right  mind.  Sut  stud  she,  *'■  This  is  my  mind, 
and  I  have  never  altered  it."  The  proconsul  asked  her  if  she  would 
not  go  with  her  brother.  "  No,"  she  replied,  "  for  I  am  a  Christiaii, 
and  they  are'  my  brethren  v^o  obey  God's  commands."  As  to  the  lad, 
Iffilarianns,  the  proconsul  supposed  he  would  be  easily  intitaidated  by 
threats ;  but  even  in  the  child,  the  power  of  God  proved  mighty ;  "Ho 
what  you  please,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  a  Christum."^ 

The  persecution  once  oegun,  it  was  impossible  to  atop  half-wsy.  The 
'first  measures  Ming  of  their  object,  it  became  necessary  to  go  farther. 
The  first  step'agtdnBt  the  Christia&B  was  the  meet  cUfficut ;  me  second 
did  bot  Ihigdr.    CertAin  occorrenoea,  moreoreri  had  h^peaed,'ii^ch 
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|llwed  the  Chrisdaiu  in  a  more  imfsrorable  Usjit,  or  wlu(^  at  leaM 
could  eaoly  b*  turned  to  that  account.  A  £t«  oroke  out  in  tJu  impei 
rial  palace  of  Nicomedia:  it  was  quite  natural  to  aacribe  such  an 
occurrence  to  the  deaire  of  revenge  in  the  GhiiatiaiiA,  —  and  tbe  acob 
sation  maj  hare  had  its  good  grounds,  wUhout  involving  in  the  disgrace 
the  vbole  Chtisluii  cborcb  of  that  period.  Among  so  large  a  number 
of  ChristJans,  there  might  perhaps  have  been  some  who  aLbwed  tbesk 
selves  to  be^rged  on  by  paesion,  which  they  f xoused  to  themseWea 
under  the  plea  of  reli^on,  to  for^t  thus  far  what  manner  of  spirit  be- 
came them  as  dis^les  of  Christ.  Certain  it.  is,  however,  tiiat  this 
charge  agunst  the  Christians  could  never  be  Bubstuitiated.  The  sen-, 
stive  au^Lor  of  "God's- Judgments  on  the  Fersecutors,"  maintains  that 
the  fire  waa  kindled  by  Galerius  himself,  to  ^ve  him  an  opportunity  of 
accusing  the  Christiana,  —  a  statement  that  cannot  be  received  on  snch 
authority  alone.  The  emperor  Constantdne  aacribes  the  fire  to  light 
Ding,  and  looks  upon  it  as  a  judgment  of  God.  The  truth  ia,  as  Suae-, 
bins  CBn<Hdly  admits,  the  real  cause  was  never  ascertained,— enough 
that  the  Chnstians  were  accused  of  conspiring  agunst  the  emperors* 
and  multitudes  of  them  thrown  into  prison,  without  discrimination  of 
those  who  were  or  were  not  liable  to  suspician.  The  most  cruel  tor* 
turcs  were  resorted  to,  for  the  punxse  of  extorting  a  confession ;  but 
in  vain.  Many  were  burned  to  death,  beheaded  or  drowned.  It  i> 
true,  that  fourteen  days  after,  a  second  fire  broke  out,  which,  howeveri 
was  extinguished  without  damage,  so  that  the  suppoution  becomes  cer> 
tainly  more  probable  that  it  was  Uie  work  of  an  mcendiaxy.^ 

Some  disturbances  wluch,  soon  after  this  event,  arose  in  Armeni|t 
uid  Syria,  afforded  new  occasion  of  political  jealousy  agunst  the  Chris- 
tians. It  was  intimated  that  the  clergy,  as  the  heads  of  the  party,. 
were  particularly  liable  to  suspicion;  and  under  this  pretext,  the  edic^ 
wag  issued,  wluch  directed  that  all  of  the  clerical  order  ahoulc)  be  ^ised 
and  thrown  in  chuns.  Thus  in.  a  short  time  the  prisons  were  filled 
with  peraons  of  tins  class.  It  is  seen  on  various  occasibnB,  how  strong 
was  ue  inclination  to  fasten  upon  the  Christians  chuges  of  a  political 
character ;  nor  were  the  Christians  always  careful  to  avoid  every  even. 
seeming  ground  for  such  charges  as  their  enemies  were  seeking  to  bring 
against  them.  ,  A  young  Christian  from  Emit,  who  had  been  appre-. 
bended  at  Csesarea  in  Falestinej  being  asked  of  what  countiy  he  wa^ 
by  the  Roman  proconsul,  replied,  "  I  am  of  Jerusalem,  which  lies  tow- 
ards the  rising  sun,  the  city  of  the  stunts."  The  Roman,  who  perhaps 
was  not  aware,  in  his  ignorance,  that  even  Buch  a  place  existed  as  the. 
earthly  Jerusalem,  which  might  be  known  to  him  only  by  its  Roman, 
name,  iEtlia  Capitolina,  —  and  who  was  still  more  ignorant  of  the  heav-^ 
enly  Jerusalem, — immediately  concluded,  that  the  Christians .  hful 
founded  scHnewhere  ia  the  East  a  city,  whjch  they  intended  to  maicf, 
the  central  point  of  a  general  insurrection.     The  matter  appeared  tO; 

1  LtcUuitini   [de    mortibj  rsIatM  ihi*.  hmllkr wifh the  pMtical*n  of  thew  evaoti 
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UnvMof  mireiinpmlwiae,  snd  he  plied  tiie  yotmg  mas  ^ridi  a  great 
jasay  qiusbons  Under  the  torture.^  ProcopioBj  a  presbjter  of  f^ea^ 
tine,  inien  o^ed  tipon  to  sacrifice,  declared  that  he  knew  of  only  one 
Qod,  to  whom  men  were  boond  to  bring  such  oSerings  as  he  wonld 
Hoeept.  Being  &en  required  to  oSer  hie  libation  to  tiie  four  sove- 
feigOB  of  (be  empire,  the  two  Augueti,  and  the  two  Cscsars,  he  replied, 
— aoubtiess,  to  show  that  men  are  bound  to  acknowledge  but  one  God 
AS  their  Lord,— with  the  Homeric  Terse,  "  The  gOTemmftit  of  many  is 
not  geod ;  let  there  be  one  roler,  one  king."  ^  It  seems,  however,  uiat 
it  was  oonstnied  into  a  political  offence,  ae  if  he  meant  to  censure  the 
eJdsting  Teteipohy.* 

-  All  the  prisons  being  n6w  fflled  with  Gbriattans  of  tiie  spiritual  orders 
a  new  edict  appeared,  commanding  that  such  of  the  prisoners  aa  were 
wilhng  to  sacrifice,  should  be  set  free,  and  tile  rest,  by  eyery  means, 
compelled  to  offer.  T^a  was  followed  at  last,  in  804,  I^  a  fourth  and 
still  more  rigorous  edict,  which  extended  the  same  order  to  the  whole 
body  of  Christians.*  In  the  cities,  where  the  edict  was  most  strictly 
executed,  publio  proclamation  was  made  through  the  streets,  tiiat  men, 
women  and  children,  should  all  repair  to  the  tem^es.  Every  individ- 
ual was  summoned  by  name  from  hsta  previously  made  ont ;  at  the  citf 
gates  tSl  were  subjected  to  ri^d  examination,  and  such  aa  were  found 
to  be  CSiristians  immediately  secured.  At  Alexandria,  pagans  them- 
selves concealed  the  persecuted  Christians  in  their  houses,  and  many 
of  tiiem  chose  rather  to  Sacrifice  their  property  and  Uberty,  tiian  to  be- 
tray those  who  had  taken  refiige  with  them.'  Sentence  of  death,  it  is 
true,  was  not  fiirmally  prononnced  on  the  refractory ;  but  we  may  well 
suppose,  tiiat  an  emct  which  authorized  the  employment  of  eveiy 
means  to  compel  the  Ghristiai:^  to  sacrifice,  would,  still  more  thui  an 
imconditional  decree  of  death  to  confessors,  expose  them  to  every  cru- 
elty which  the  &nati<nsm  of  a  governor,  or  his  desire  of  courting  the 
imperii  fvror,  mi^t  dispose  Imn  to  inflict.  Each  one  doubtless  felt 
sure  cf  never  being  called  to  account  for  any  excesses  he  might  be 
goHty  of  against  the  Christians.  Already  did  the  persecutors  fondly 
ilna^ne  that  they  shcmld  triumph  over  the  &11  of  Christianity.  Already 
was  added  to  the  other  honorary  titles  of  the  Augusti,  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing extinguished  tiie  Christian  superstition  and  restored  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  "  Amplificato  per  orientem  et  occidentom  imperio  Romano, 
etnomine Christianomm  aeleto,  qui  rempublicam  evertobaat.  Super- 
flUioue  Christiana  nbique  deleta  et  cultu  Deorum  propagato."  Yet 
itt  flie  very  time  they  were  thus  triumphing,  the  drcumstaoces  were 
aftready  prepared  by  Providence,  which  were  deatined  to  work  an  entire 
dumge  in  the  ntoation  of  the  Christians. 

*  One  of  the  four  regents,  Constaotius  Chlorus,  who  predded  aa  Cnaar 
(rnr  the  government  of  Oaul,  Britun  and  Spain,  possessed  natnntlly 
stmOd  and  humane  disposition,  averse  to  persecutions.     He  was  more- 
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over,  tboo^  not  Utnaelf  a  decided  Ctuistiao,  yet-evidenQj  a  fiiendtq 
ChnBtianit;  and  ite  professon ;  -^  whether  it  was,  as  Euaebias  affinngj 
^t  be  reftliy  peroetved  the  ratut;  of  paganism,  and  wiUiont  b^ng  4 
ClffistiaD  was  an  nprigfat  monotheist,  —  or  whether,  aa  is  moueprobau^ 
be  waa,  like  Alexander  Sevenis,  an  eclectic  ia  liis  religiou.  Xhose 
Christiaii8  about  his  person  who  coutiiiued  steadfast  in  wsu  faith,  ho 
breated'With  ^cial  regard  and  confidence ;  it  being  a  commoi^  remarE 
with  him,  that  one  wh«  has  proved  unfiuthfal  to  his  God,  vould  be  stil} 
leas  likely  to  remain  ^thfnl  to  his  prince.  Yet  what  Susebius  relates 
about  his  method  of  patting  their  constancy  to  the  proof,  weaia  but 
little  i^pearance  of  prohahili^.  As  he  could  not,  while  a  Csesar,  show 
aa  open  diaiegard  to  the  edict  that  had  been  issned  by  the  August), 
he  Bufiered  the  work  of  destroying  the  churches  to  proeeed  far  enough 
to  sfiiYe  appearances.  In  Oaul,  where  he  osaally  resided,  the  GhHstiaiiQ 
enjoyed  perfect  liberty  and  quiet,  while  the  persecutions  raged  in  other 
provinces.^  In  Spain,  he  may  not  have  been  able  to .  effect  so  much ; 
but  it  is  certun,  uiat  in  no  one  of  his  provinces  was  the  persecution  c£ 
the  same  character  as  in  other  districts  of  the  empire,  xhe  influence 
of  this  emperor,  so  &vorable  to  the  Chriatdaos,  was  still  more  efficient, 
when,  in  305,  Diocleman  and  Herculins  abdicated  the  Bovereigntv^ 
and  he  waa  Novated,  in  conjiinctiim  with  Galerius,  to  the  dignity  of 
Augustus. 

Oirthe  other  hand,  tiiere  now  entered  the  line  of  die  Csesars,  a  man 
who,  in  blind  heathemsb  superstition  and  cruelty,  perfectly  resembled 
the  enq>eror  Galerius,  who  nominated  him  to  that  station.  This  was 
CuuB  Galerius  Valerius  Maziminus.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  ia 
the  provinces  committed  to  his  care,  ^—  Syria,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  Boman  empire,  and  Egypt,  —  the  persecutions  would  be  renewed 
with  increased  violence.  At  times,  it  is  true,  men  grew  weaiy  of  their 
own  rage,  when  they  saw  that  their  efibcts  were  to  no  purpose.  The 
inqtecial  edict  flagged  in,  its  execution,  the  persecution  slept,  aod  the 
Christians  enjoyed  a  temporary  respite ;  but  when  their  eoeoues  pe> 
ceived  that  uiey  recovered  breath,  maddened  to  think  they  had  not 
Boooeeded  in  extiagiushing  GhiiBtianity  and  restoring  Fagocism  to  its 
ancient  ^endor,  their  fun^;  broke  out  afresh,  and  a  new  storm,  more 
violent  than  ever,  arose.  Thus,  at  length,  in  the  year  308,  and  about 
the  eighth  year  c^  tiie  persecution,  after  much  e^sion  of  bbod  in  th« 
states  <^  Kbodmrnus,  &oiq  the  time  of  bia  acces^on,  a  season  of  trai>- 
quillity  had  commenced.  The  Christians  who  had  been  condemned  to 
labor  in  the  miuea,  were  treated  with  greater  lenity  and  forbearance. 
But,  all  at  once,  the  GhristianB  of  these  provinces  were  startled  out  of 
their  traoment  repose  by  a  furious  storm.  A  new  and  more  rigorous 
command  was  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  all  the  ofEcers  of  his  gdT- 
ermneut,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  both  in  the  civil  and  in  th6 
military  service,  directing  that  the  &llen  temples  of  the  godS'  should 
be  restored,  that  all  free  men  and  women,  tH  slaves,  and  etes  httl« 
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etuMren,  should  sacrifice,  and  partake  of  what  was  ofiered  at  betiflieii 
ftltan.  All  proviEioDS  in  the  market  were  to  be  sprinkled  with  tiie 
water  or  the  wine  which  had  been  used  in'the  sacrificosj  tbat  die  Ghri9< 
tianis  might  thus  be  forced  into  contact  with  idolatrous  ofierings.  To 
such  length  did  fanaticism'  and  despotic  power  proceed !  New  tortnreg 
and  a  &esb  efiiifflon  of  blood  enaned. 

Again  there  was  a  respite,  which  lasted  till  &b  beginning  of  &e 
jear  310.  Christians  confined  to  the  mines  in  Paleatine  were  allowed 
to  meet  together  for  worship,  but  the  governor  of  the  province,  obserF* 
ing  this  in  one  of  his  visitations,  reported  it  to  the  emperor.  Hie 
prisoners  were  now  kept  apart  and  put  to  severe  labor.  Thirty-nine 
confessors,  who  afler  much  aoffering  were  enjoying  a  season  of  rest^ 
were  beheaded  at  once.  It  waa  the  last  blood  that  flowed  in  thia 
persecution,  tranquillity  having  for  some  time  been  already  restored  to 
the  Christians  in  the  West. 

The  instigator  of  the  persecution  himself,  the  emperor  Oalering, 
softened  by  a  severe  and  punful  disease,  the  conseqiience  of  his  ex- 
cesses, had  petbaps  been  led  to  Quok  that  the  Qod  of  the  Christians 
might,  after  all,  be  a  powerfid  being,  whose  anger  punished  him,  and 
whose  favor  be  most  endeavor  to  con<nliate.  At  any  rate,  he  could 
hardly  ^  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  all  his  bloody  and  violent 
proceedings  had  inflicted  no  material  harm  on  Ohristianity.  80,  in  the 
year  Sll,  the  remarkable  edict  appeared  which  put  an  end  to  tM  last 
songdnary  conflict  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Boman  empre. 

It  declared,  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  tiie  emperors  to  reclfdm 
the  Christians  to  the  reli^on  of  their  fathers,  in  departing  from  which, 
they  had  invented  laws  according  to  their  own  fancy,  and  given  birtli 
to  a  multitude  of  sects,  —  a  reproach  frequently  thrown  ag^nst  the 
Christians  of  thi^  age.^  But  as  the  majority  of  ue  Christiana,  in  spite 
of  every  measure  to  the  contrary,  persevered  in  their  opinions,  and  it 
had  now  become  evident,  that  they  could  not  worship  their  own  Deity, 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  due  homage  to  tJie  gods,  the  emperors  had 
resolved  to  extend  to  them  their  wonted  clemency.  They  might  once 
more  be  Christians,  and  would  be  allowed  to  hold  their  assemblies, 
prorided  only  they  id  notiune  contrary  to  the  good  order  of  the  Roman 
state,  (itautnequid  contra  disciplinam  agant;)'  "let  them  now,  there- 
fore, after  experiencing  tins  proof  of  our  indulgence,  pray  to  their  God 
for  our  prosperity,  for  the  well-being  of  the  state,  and  for  their  own; 
ttiat  the  state  may  still  continne  to  be,  in  all  respects,  well  mamtained, 
and  they  themselves  may  be  enabled  to  live  quietiy  in  their  own  homes.'* 

1  "Bebcild,  liiKe  71m  hm  left  the  nnit;  occnpuaet,  nt  non  ilU  Tstenua  luHtiit* 

of  uicieiit  tradition,  the  oDthori^  of  iha  aeqnerantiiT,  qiuB  fonitaa  priixu  parentw 

bthGis,  7011  hKT0  beea  led  taliiely  by  yoar  eomDdem  coostitaerant ;  aed  pro  artntrio 

own  caprice,  and  have  fallen  from  one  la-  Bno  atque  nt  hisdem  erat  libitum.  ib>  Mbi. 

noratioD  inUi  aooihor ;  hence  the  maltitnde  met  legee  fkierent,  qmu  obtentatatt  et  per 

«f  jouT  iecU."    The  X«tin  irorda  of  the  direna  Tauot  popnloa  coKKiffiaranL 

decree,  —  Siquidem  qoadom  latione  tanta  ^  The  emperor  had  prooablj  oxpl^ned 

Mtd«m  ChiiMiaiiog  ToloBtai  (inch  caDrictt  huneelf  mora  diatinctlj  on  llui  point,  in  a 

Uiia^p^Ktia,)  inTasiuet  et  uotk  itnltUu  retcript  irhidi  has  not  come  down  to  na. 
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AUacki  on  Ghnaliamty.    Defence  of  Chriatiani^  agmntt  thete 

wriUngt, 
WMe  the  unnent  vorld,  in  oid«r  to  wiMntAJn  itself  on  its  own  reli- 
dons  foandataon,  was  endeavoring  to  suppress  Chiistiamty  by  force, 
Uke  cnlture  of  the  age  enlisted  it«elf  in  uie  same  cause  and  entered 
tiie  (XHiteet  with  its  writings.  Intellectual  weapons  were  combined  with 
outward  violence  in  attacUng  the  new  principle  which  bad  begun  to 
reveal  its  pover  in  human  life.  In  these  written  assaults  of  Chria- 
liamt^,  the  relati<Hi  of  the  reli^oos  and  moral  principles  of  the  then 
ezistang  world,  and  of  its  different  intellectnal  tendencies  —  as  set  forth 
l^  OS  in  Uke  introduction  —  to  this  new  princi{de  which  was  now  ente^ 
ing  into  the  life  of  humanity,  may  be  easily  recognized.  If  He  whose 
external  appearance  was  the  perfectly  unsullied  mirror  of  bis  divine 
life,  still  did  not  ful  to  distinguish,  m  the  hostile  judgments  passed 
upon  his  own  person,  the  sins  against  tiie  Son  of  Man  from  those 
agui^  &e  Holy  Ghost,  much  more  should  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us 
to  it^tute  a  like  distinction  between  the  judgments  of  misapprehenaion 
and  of  calumny  passed  upon  Christianity,  where  its  divine  life  exhibited 
itself  nnder  circumstances  and  forma  exposing  it  to  such  various  debas- 
ing mixbires.  In  the  fennent  which  Christianity  produced  on  its  first 
appeu-uice,  many  impure  elements  necessarily  became  mixed  with  it^ 
wiuch  were  destined  to  be  expelled  during  the  purifjring  process  of  its 
development.  The  crisis  brought  on  by  Christianity,  which  was  to 
introduce  a  genuine  healthfiilness  of  the  spiritual  life,  must  needs  call 
fbrt^  also  some  considerable  degree  of  morbid  action,  as  a  necessfuy 
meanB  of  arriving  at  that  ultimate  healthy  condition.  Much  that 
savored  of  a  jealous  and  narrowly  exclu^ve  spirit,  would  naturally  be 
engendered  by  that  opposition  to  the  world,  in  which  the  new  ftiith  mnst 
fint  display  itself  before  it  could  fumiah  the  world  with  the  principle 
of  its  own  renovation.  Now  in  order  to  judge  rightly  of  these  impure 
admixtures  in  their  relation  to  the  essence  of  Christiamty,  and  to  discern 
the  higher  element  lying  at  the  ground  of  them,  it  was  necessary  that 
Christianity  itself  should  be  studied  and  understood  in  its  essential 
character.  Whoever  contemplated  these  phenomena  from  some  out- 
ward position,  and  by  the  very  peculiarity  of  this  point  of  view  found 
himself  opposed  to  CnristJauity,  would  easily  confound  theBC  accidents 
attending  the  process  of  its  development,  widi  the  essential  thing  itself, 
and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  fonner,  imagine  that  he  comprehended 
the  latter.  Tlus  remark  we  shall  bare  to  apply  to  everything  which 
wears  the  form  of  opposition  to  Christianity  in  these  centuries. 

Thus  Ludan,  —  of  whose  peculiar  bent  on  relimua  matters  we  have 
spoken  before, — fixing  on  certain  accidental  marks  by  which  his  atten- 
tion had  been  caught,  could  place  Christianity  in  the  same  class  with 
the  various  appearances  of  fanaticism  and  boaatful  jugglery  which  he 
made  the  butt  of  his  ridicule.  When  he  heard  of  men  who  were  sud 
to  possess  the  power  of  curing  demoniacs,  and  of  healing  other  diseases, 
he  placed  them  down  on  the  same  list  with  the  common  vagabond  exor- 
,  dsts  and  magicians.  He  has  most  to  say  about  the  Chnstaans,  in  a 
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work  where,  in  his  own  peculiar  Bt;1e,  he  has  described  the  life  and 
Bclf-procured  death  of  the  Oynio  philosoii^erj  Peregrmns  Protens.  Ihis 
p«Bonage,  according  to  Lncian  b  acconnt,  was  one  <f  those  notorioas 
hypocrit^a,  who  nnderstood  the  art  of  concealing  their  vani^  and 
wickedness  under  the  Cjnio  guise,  and  of  enchainiDg  Uie  mnltibide  Inr 
Tarious  ot&er  fraudnlent  tiic£.  Yet  it  may  be  a  qii«atioD,  how  fu  tha 
jdctfure,  dr&im  by  satire,  answers  to  the  truth,  or  wheth^  it  cantaias 
any  at  all  —  especially  as  we  have  a  deacripdon  of  this  iDdividoal  hj 
another  contemporary,'  which  would  lead  us  to  form  an  altogetJwr 
different  view  of  bis  character ;  unless  we  choose  to  assume  that  thia 
other  contemporary  suffered  hiioself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  hypo 
critical  show  of  mond  earnestness  and  seal.  This  Feregrinns  then,  aa 
we  are  told,  joined  himself  for  a  while  with  the  Christians,  and  being 
imprisoned  for  confessing  Chiistifuiity,  acquired  among  them  the  highest 
consideration.  All  which  account  may  ^e  a  pure  invention  of  Luciaa 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  bis  hero  with  the  Christiaas,  that  hfi 
nught  have  a  good  opportunity  for  satirizing  the  latter. 

The  importance  which  was  given,  from  the  Gmslian  point  of  viewj 
to  the  individual,  personal  ezist^nce,  as  destined,  in  its  entareness,  for 
endless  duration ;  the  lively  confidence  of  faith  in  an  eternal  life  and 
resurrection ;  the  opposition  to  the  whole  previously  existing  w(»'ld  into 
which  Christiaiuty  caused  ita  followers  to  enter ;  the  hearty  brotherly 
lore  which  bound  them  to  each  other ; — all  these  Lucian  acknowledges 
aa  effects  which  had  proceeded  from  the  man  who  was  crucified  jn 
Palestine.  But  wittout  troubling  himself  to  seek  for  profounder  reft- 
'  sons  to  account  for  efiects  so  great,  and,  as  he  himself  admits,  so 
abiding,  he  throws  them  into  the  same  class  with  all  the  other  kiu^  of 
bnaticism  which  he  ridicules.  *'  They  still  worship,"  says  he  of  the 
Christians,  "  that  great  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine,  because  it 
was  he  by  whom  the  initiatioD  into  these  new  mysteries  was  introduced 
into  human  life.  These  poor  creatures  hare  persuaded  themselres  that 
they  are  all  immortcd,  and  shall  lire  for  ever.  For  this  r^tson  they 
despise  death  itself,  and  many  eren  court  it.     But  again,  their  first  law 

e'ver^  has  persuaded  them  to  believe  that,  as  soon  aa  they  have  broken 
366  fi^m  the  prevtuling  customs  and  denied  the  gods  of  Greece, 

1  AuIdb  G«Iliiu,  (ia  hia  Noctci  Atticn,  probable,  for  ths  folloinni;  reason,  IT  tlien 

L  Xn.  til,)  tell*  u»  that  while  residing  at  were  no  other,  to.  wo  belicTC,  that  if  any 

Atbem,  be  visited  Ihi^  Peregiinas,  who  thine  of  this  kind  had  happened,  some  tnea 

lived  in  a  hut  without  th«  city.    He  calls  or  oUier  of  eucli  an  occumiDce  wonld  bftve 

him  vb-am  graTem  et  constuitem.  Be  cilca  been  preserved  in  the  reli^oiu  traditioni  of 

tram  his  month  the  maxim:  widedneM  this  period. 

■  oaght  to  be  thiuined,  not  from  fear  of  pun-  '  We  find  no  good  reason  fiw  lapponof 


ly  his  DWQ,  it  19  not  difficult  to  see  how  ha  t;.     We  ncognize,  also,  the  altniioa  t 

might  thus  be  indaced  to  attach  himMlf  to  what  Christ  himself  had  said  remecttag 

Christianity ;  white  at  the  same  time,  he  brolherlr  love.    In  this  particalBr  descrip. 

soon  fell  away  from  it,  because  he  could  not  tion  bj  Lucian,  ne  do  not  remark  a  sbcle 

hilug  himself  to  believe  the  facts  which  it  element  which  oonld  be  considered  a«  W 

■muHUieed.    Tct  we  do  not  hold  thta  to  be  longing  pecDliarl;  to  the  ApoMle  PaoL 
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lercrfflunng  tostmd  <^  theee  tluir  crndfied  teacher.  Bod  living  after 
his  1&V8,  £07  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  bretjiren.  Thus 
tiiey  are  led  to  deapiae  everj'thing.  aSke,  to  comader  everything  elae 
fta  pro&oe,  adopting  these  notaona  ^thout  taj  sufficient  grounds  of 
evidence."  ^  Under  the  ezam|de  of  Peregrinus,  he  gives  a  lively  des- 
cription of  the  KjrtDpsthy  displayed  by  the  Christiaiis  for  thoee  cooEesaors 
who  were  langnishing  in  pneon.  "  When  he  was  incarcerated,"  says 
Lncian,  "  the  Christians,  who  regarded  it  as  a  great  calamity,  spared 
no  expense  and  no  sacrifice  to  procure  his  liberation.  Finding  this  to 
be  impoasible,  they  were  exceeding  cuvfiil,  that  he  should  in  all 
respects  be  well  provided  for.  And  from  tiie  early  dawn,  old  women, 
wioows  and  orphans  might  be  seen'  waiting  at  the  doors  of  his  prison ; 
tlie  more  respectable  among  these,  having  bribed  the  keepers,  slept  near 
him  in  the  dungeon.  Then  Tarioos  diahea  were  brou^t  in  ;  and 
religions  discoursee  were  delivered  in  his  presence.'  Even  from  cities 
in  Aua  &£nor  deputies  tccsa.  the  Christian  communities  were  sent  to 
as»8t  in  protecting  and  consoling  him.  They  show  incredible  despatch 
in  a  pubhc  concern  of  this  sort.  In  a  brief  space  they  ^ve  away  all." 
-  Agun,  Lucian  accuses  the  Christians  as  an  ignorant,  uncultivated 
Bet,  of  ezces^vQ  credulity ;  whence  it  happened  tiiat  their  charitable 
diapoeitiim  was  in  many  ways  imposed  upon.  "If  a  mt^cian,  an 
io^Kistor,  who  is  apt  at  his  trade,  oconea  among  them,  having  to  deal 
with  an  igWB«nt  class  of  people,  be  can  shortiy  make  tumaelf  rich," 
He  desonbes  the  Christians  as  men  "  who  thought  it  the  greatest  ain 
to  take  a  morsel  of  food  which,  in  their  opnion,  was  forbidden,  and 
who  would  rather  do  anything  than  this."  Peregrinus  was  excluded 
from  their  community,  *'  because  he  had  offended  even  affoiTiat  their 
laws,  for  he  had  been  seen  to  eat  something  or  o&er  which  is  forbidden 
among  them."  It  is  posdble  that  Lucian  had  in  mind  here  the  example 
<^  Jevish  Christian  communities ;  or,  perhaps,  the  very  punctilious  and 
saperstitions  observance  of  the  regulations  adopted  oy  the  apostolic 
council  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv.)  which  prevailea  after  the  auppression 
of  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  may  have  ^ven  occaaon  to  such 
a  judgment.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  fejl  to  see  how,  in  this  case, 
the  contracted  views  of  believers  led  to  a  misapprehen^on  as  to  the 
essential  character  of  their  religion. 

The  stoic  Arrian,  who  lived  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than 
Lucian,  judged  of  the  Cbtiatians  —  as  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
had  done  before  —  strictly  according  to  the  relation  of  the  8t«ic  philoso- 
phy to  Christianity.  In  his  work,  wlucb  urns  to  elucidate  the  principles 
o£  lus  master  Ejactetus,"  he  starts  the  qnestion,  "  Whether  by  insight 
of  reason  into  the  lawa  which  govern  the  system  of  the  universe  it 
might  not  be  poaable  to  acquire  the  same  intrepidity  in  view  of  death, 
which  the  GahUeana  attuned  to  by  mad  fanaticism  and  custom." 

1  'Avni  n>4f  i*pi$oef  irlmeuf.                    nfming  to  extract*  read  Avm  the  Mcr«4 
■Ecdc^astici  Tuiled  hira,  and  gave  re-     Seripiores.    By  the  "h-  riXii,"  -"■ 


•Orfiv  JUrarr*,"  m  to  ba  udentaod  u        *  DiUiib.  L IV.  c.  7. 


scdcvaMm  Tuiled  htm,  and  gave  re-  ScnptarM.  By  the  "  f*  riAii,"  who 
M  discoanM  In  the  cell,  irbtn  he  wu  majned  with  him  dnrinz  the  ni^t,  n 
lied;  — anlcM  ihe  wordi  "JioyoiUpol     douUlesa  be  meant  sIsoEcctMiaitJC*. 
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tt  maj  easily  be  understood,  &om  vliat  ve  have  stud  respecting  tbe 
retatdon  of  the  JVew  Platonism  to  the  reli^ous  stage  of  deTelopment  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  to  Christianity,  that  while  on  one  hand  it  nu^^ 
serve  as  a  transition-point  to  the  Quistian  ffuth,  and  a  aoarc«  firwa 
whence  to  borrow  the  sdentific  form  to  be  used  in  the  explanation  and 
defence  of  Christian  truth ;  so  on  the  other,  it  would  be  the  schocd 
from  which  the  most  numerous  aa  well  as  the  most  formidable  antago- 
nists of  the  same  reli^on  would  proceed.  Ferba^fl  the  first  man  who 
felt  sufGciently  interested  in  the  subject  to  attack  Christianity  in  an 
express  work,  was  from  this  school ;  viz.  Celsns,  who  under  the  goven^ 
ment  of  Marcus  Aurelios,  when  it  was  attempted  to  extirpate  Chris- 
tianitj  by  the  sword,  attacked  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  weapons  of 
his  witty  and  acute  intellect.  He  wrote  agunst  the  ChristiaQs  a  work 
in  two  books,  entitled  "  The  true  doctrine."  ^ 

Origen  himself,  however,  started  the  conjecture,  that  this  Celsns 
was  no  other  than  the  person  otherwise  known  as  Celsns  the  Epicurean, 
Lucian's  contemporary  and  friend.  Still  tt  is  plun,  from  the  uncei^ 
tainty  with  which  he  expresses  himself,  that  he  was  led  to  this  ctmjms 
ture,  not  by  any  evidence  of  lustorical  tradition,  but  only  by  t^e  idwtatjr 
of  the  name ;  and  that  he  was  thrown  into  doubt  agam  by  the  internal 
evidence  presented  in  the  work  itself.  IXow  ranee  it  is  by  no  meaoB 
impossible,  that  two  authors  of  the  same  name  should  write  at  the  same 
period  —  especially  when  the  name  is  not  an  nnusual  one — the  infer- 
ence from  the  identity  of  names  must  be  extremely  uncertain,  unleea 
supported  by  some  agreement  also  in  the  wav  of  thinking. 

Xuclan  was  induced  by  the  last  mentioned  Gelsus  to  publish  his  life 

1  Mya^  if'^c,  Otig.  c  Cell.  1. 1,  c  4.  booki,  in  Chia  case,  none  can  be  ineuit  bat 
8«TBnJ  Icuned  writers  tukre  snppoaed  it  tlwl  one  work  which  Ori^ea  undertook  to 
might  be  inferred  from  Origen's  Ungnage,  refute.  Precisely  this  was  the  point  in  quo»- 
(c.  Cels.  1.  IV.  c.  30,)  that  besides  the  woi^  tioti,  whether  the  Epicureaa  oiiild  be  tba 
just  mentioned,  which,  as  to  iU  ee»endd  aathor  of  llat  amrk.  ^Vhether  the  same  in- 
Gontenti  ma;  be  restored  from  (he  fragment*  dindnAl  had  composed  two  olher  works  bo- 
preseired  iti  Origen's  repl;,  Celsus  wrote  sides,  agvnst  Chriatianitj,  was  a  qnestion 
another  work,  in  two  books,  against  Chris-  tbat  did  not  belong  here.  Had  it  been 
tianitr.  But  we  cannoc  think  that  the  in-  Orion's  intention  to  designate  two  booka 
teqireCation  of  the  passage  which  lies  at  distinct  from  that  work,  he  woold  hare  ex- 
Che  basis  of  their  theor?,  is  the  correct  one.  pressed  himself  somcwbat  as  followi :  'O 
The  passage  is  Ihis :  '0  'Enucavptiot  SfX-  icai  roiii-a  tA  ^if)?ja  lai  dAAa  dvo,  etc. 
aoc,  ilyi  oirrof  lari,  xai  laTil  XpumavHv  MoreoTer,  the  prefixing  the  words,  xard 
iXXa  im  jiiS^ui  amrdfaf .  I  cannot  nn-  Xpim-imuv,  confirms  mj  .  interpnttotion. 
derstacd  uAAa,  in  this  connection,  as  refer-  And  if  Celsus  had  written  another  addk 
rin^  to  other  works  against  Christiaoitr,  tional  work  aEainst  the  Christians,  two 
besides  the  one  of  which  alone  Orizeo  niii-  cases  onlr  can  be  supposed.  Either  Or^en 
fbrmlr  speaks,  and  which  it  is  his  DDsiaesf  had  read  this  work  also,  or  else  he  had 
to  refnte;  tint  I  nndeistand  by  it  other  merelj  been  informed  that  Celsni  hadwrit- 
worits  than  those  known  to  belong  to  Gel-  ten  snch  a  woik,  withont  bating  seen  it 
ns,  in  which  he  betrays  his  Epicureanism  himself.  In  the  first  case,  he  would  not 
withont  an;  attompC  at  concealmenL  "  The  hare  failed  to  lake  some  notice,  in  this  con- 
Enionreon  Celsus,  if  indeed,  — so  I  con-  troTOrsy,  of  what  Celsns  had  said  in  hit 
■ioer  myself  warranted  by  the  Qreek  nsui  other  work  asainst  the  Christians.  In  the 
loquendi  of  this  period  to  understand  the  second  case,  he  would,  at  least,  not  haT« 
word  ilyc,  while  at  the  same  time  I  ac-  omitted  to  declare  distinctly,  tiiat  the  oAa 
knowledge  the  oriainal  dilTflrence  between  work  of  Celsns  had  never  come  nnder  hia 


tlyt  and  il^ip,  — if  indeed  he  is  the  same    eye,  as  he  does  in  fact  observe  where  be  ■• 

with  the  one  who  wrote  two  other  books    speaking  of  "  "  ' '---'■  — 

~    By  the  other    siiallhaTeoi 


o  other  books    speaking  of  a  writing  of  Celsns,  which  w 
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of  &e  iMgtnian  Alez&nder  of  AboDotw:lin8|  ft  wort  which  he  dedicated 
to  tbst  friend.  Thia  fact  would  correspond  with  the  TiewB  expressed 
in  the  work  of  Gelsna  agunst  ChiiBtianitj.  For  the  antagoniBt  <^ 
Chiistuwt;  places  it  in  the  saise  class  with  all  phenomena  belon^g  to 
the  art  of  magie,  and  compareB  it  with  the  latter  when  he  attempts  to 
.acoount  far  its  fxiiffa  s/m  difiaaon.  He  might  naturally  wish,  also, 
to  know  more  abont  the  great  ma^dan  who  had  made  so  much  noise 
in  his  daj,  irith  a  view  to  artul  himself  of  this  knowledge  in  behalf  of 
ins  own  scheme  of  aUightenmera,  which  would  throw  aU  reli^ous  phe- 
nomena, toaascoiding  the  ordinary  standard,  into  the  same  categoiy. 
.This  Celsus  had  written  a  book,  as  Origen  also  wan  aware,  a^nst 
pretended  enohaiitmenta,^  and  which  was  intended  to  counteract  the 
fraudulent  tricks  of  those  vagrant  Goetn.  It  is  described  br  Lucian  aa 
a  work  well  adapted  to  lead  men  hack  to  sober  thought.*  Now  it  roi^t 
jerj  eaoly  happen,  that  on  these  jmnciplea,  the  same  leal  against 
ftnaticiBm  would  induce  Celsua  to  write  against  those  who  endeavored 
to  deeeire  the  multitode  by  their  ^etended  aii  of  ma^c,  and  against 
tiie  Ghristiaos  who  inusted  on  their  own  miraculous  gjfts.  Celsus  does, 
in  &ct,  compare,  in  one  place,  the  miracles  of  Christ  with  the  works  of 
maacians  who  learned  their  art  fr«m  the  Egyptians,  and  for  a  few 

■  oboh  exhibited  them  in  the  open  market-place,  pretending  to  expel  evil 
Bpinta  from  men,  to  drive  away  diseases  by  a  breath,  to  call  up  the 
souls  of  heroes,  to  charm  into  their  presence  costly  viands,  to  make 
dead  things  move  as  if  they  were  alive  ;  and  he  asks,  "  Shall  we,  be- ' 
cause  th^  do  sueh  things,  consider  them  as  sons  of  God  —  or  shall  w« 
say  these  are  die  tricks  of  wicked  and  pitaablo  men  ?  " '  Origen  was 
.  doahtlees  wrong  in  suppoong  that  in  th^  words  Celsus  conceded  the 
taali^  «f  ma^  ;  and  utat  tite  only  way  therefore,  of  reconciling  this 
cmiceeniHt  wiUi  ^e  attack  on  ma^c  by  the  same  Celsus,  if  be  were  the 
same,  was  to  assume  that,  to  But»erve  &  paiticiilar  end,  he  here  pr^ 
tended  to  believe  what  he  did  not  actually  believe.  For  Celsus  might 
express  himself  thus,  even  though  he  lo^ed  upoa  those  magicians  as 
BO  better  than  jugglers,  skilful  in  deceiviog  the  senses  by  a  certiun 

-  slfflght  of  hand  ;*  and  the  same  writer,  in  hie  work  against  the  magicians, 
may  have  undertaken  to  show  bow  such  deceptions  were  brou^t  about. 
Tet  it  most  be  adnutted,  that  in  another  passage  of  the  work  agunst 
the  Chiistaaus,  Celsus  expresses  himaelf  as  though  he  considered  magic 
to  he  as  art  possessed  of  a  certain  power,  though  held  by  him  in  no  great 
aecount.'  He  says  he  had  heard  it  from  Dionyuus,  an  Egyptian  moai- 
cisn,  that  magic  exercised  an  influenoe  over  uncultivated  ana  profligate 
men,  but  not  over  those  who  had  received  a  philosophical  educatdoo. 
This  view  of  ma^po  may  be  eaaily  traced  back  to  a  common  opinion 

'  amiRig  die'  FlatcoiistB  of  that  period,  who  supposed  thai  by  taking 

*  Oiig.  e.  Cds.  L  L  &  S8. 
(cC^LTLc41. 
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adrantage  of  cert^  attractive  and  repulsive  poveis  in  nature — certato 
ma^etic  iaJtuencea — it  would  be  posdble  to  exercise  a  great  conta^id 
over  aiich  aa  were  still  fettered  by  tbo  bonda  of  nature,  though  not  over 
those  who  had  risen  to  freedom,  and  lived  in  the  divine  element  which 
is  exalted  above  all  natural  forces.  Witli  this  the  assertion  first  quoted 
from  CelsuB  may  be  easily  reconciled,  that  ma^c,  as  practised  in 
Egypt,  its  proper  home/  so  inflaenced  men  at  a  subordinate  stage 
of  culture,  that   sights,  and  affections  of  whatever  kind,  nught  be 

froduoed  in  them  at  pleasure.  It  may  be  questioned,  howerer,  whether 
lucian's  friend  wonld  have  conceded  as  much  as  this  to  mafflc. 
Lucian  praises  the  mild  temper  and  the  moderation  of  his  friend. 
Bat  in  Celsns'  work  against  the  Christians  we  see  no  marks  of  such 
qualities  as  these ;  but  we  feel  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  man  of  vehe- 
ment pasMons,  a  man  altogether  incapable  of  allomng  the  cause  which 
he  attacks,  to  be  right  on  any  side  whatever.  At  the  same  tame,  ws 
cannot  be  certain,  that  Luoian's  opinion  of  his  &iend  was  according  to 
truth.  Besides,  there  are  those  who  find  no  difficulty  in  preserving 
their  temper  until  certun  topics  are  introduced,  when  they  flash  oat 
at  once  into  fire  and  flames.  And  especially  on  religious  matters, 
nothing  is  more  common  fhaa  for  men  of  acute  minds,  who  have  ein 
trenched  themselves  in  some  negative  po^tioa  of  the  understanding  tsA 
feel  jealous  of  every  eccentric  appearance  in  this  province,  to  lose  aD 
self-possession  whenever  powerful  phenomena  c^  the  reli^ns  life  are 
presented  -to  their  notice.  The  heat  with  which  Gelsus  attacks  Chris- 
tianity betrays  his  own  opprea^ve  sense  of  the  power  with  which  it 
was  extending  itself  on  all  sides. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Celsus  who  was  Luinan's  fiiend, 
fovored  for  the  most  part  the  school  of  Epicnros.  But  in  the  work 
against  Christianity,  very  Uttte  is  to  be  found  which  indicates  -a  ten- 
dency to  this  way  of  thinkuig,  and  even  tlus  little  ranishea  tmder  a 
more  careful  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marks  of  an  entirely 
opposite  system  are  everywhere  apparent. 

In  this  book  we  certainly  perceive  a  mind  which  would  not  consent 
to  surrender  itself  to  the  system  of  any  other  individual ;  we  find  our- 
selves in  contact  with  a  man  who,  by  combining  the  ideas  predominant 
in  the  general  ptulosophical  consciousness  of  his  time,  the  popular 
ideas  —  so  to  speak  —  of  that  period,  had  framed  a  system  of  Ins  own, 
of  which  he  felt  rather  proud,  and  which,  after  he  had  appeared  as  a 
polemic  in  his  work  against  the  Christiana,  it  was  his  intention  to  unfokl 
in  another  performance,  under  a  more  positive  form.  In  this  second 
work,  he  meant  to  show  how  it  would  he  aecessarj  for  those  to  live. 


lAnd  «o  thq  poueuion  of  tSe  irt  of    artt  bjwhkhha  perfiiniied  hii  {>_ 

in^ic  WH  Meribed.  bj  ihose  who  ai^nowl-  mlraclea,  ud  contrived  (a  UUla  to  nidi 

edged  \U  reality,  porticulBriT  to  the  Egjp-  eminence  m  to  be  woiahiiiped  u  ■  tUvins 

tian  prieita.     Horcorer,  Celioi  (\.  I  c,  S8J  being;.    'On  oumr  6iil  reyiav  itf  iXyvnTm 

brings  fnnmd  the  atoiy,  bortoned  perh&p*  /uimuiv^af  k^kcI  Swaptuv  rimv  Ktipa- 

from  the  Jew«,  thM  Jeeai.oa  lennint  of  lui  #clf,  if'  aif  AtYOnruii  Bfia^rvovTat,  tina^ffi^ 

porcrtj,  WM  obliged  in  Taypt  lo  let  him-  *»,  h  mic  iwifuai  ftiya  fpoyuv  Ml  if 

Mif  oDt  for  w«(|««,  and  then  iMraed  On  aM{  'itir  atrriv  d>T)w>»o(v. 
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who  wen  viffing  and  able  to  fbDow  him.  Whether  this  plan  vas  ever 
executed,  we  are  not  mfonned.' 

Bat  in  this  syBtem,  the.nuuii  ideas  are  borrowed  &om  Platonism. 
Anumg  these  ve  reckon  tbe  idea  of  the  Absolate,  the  £v,  to  which  the 
contemplative  nnrit  of  the  pUloeoT^er  alone  could  soar ;  — the  distine- 
tion  between  the  hi^est,  primaJ  Being  or  Eaeence,  and  his  eelf-man^ 
Testation  in  the  Universe  —  between  the  Highest,  who  reposes  in  beine, 
and  the  second  god,  who  reveals  himself  in  becoming ;  — the  world, 
fiB  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  God ;  — the  idea  of  the  celestial  luminaries 
as  divine  enenoes,  of  the  hi^er  intelligences  animating  thoee  heavenly 
bodies,  of  the  gods  appearing  visible  in  the  phenomenal  world,'  as 
opposed  to  the  inviable,  Mdden  deides  prerading  over  the  several  parts 
of  tlte  world ' —  the  national  gods  to  whom  &«  Afferent  portions  of  die 
wi^d  are  subject,  and  to  whom  men  are  bonnd  to  ^nder  due  homage, 
by  aofaiowled^ng  this  dependence  groimded  on  the  nature  of  ttie 
eaitidy  life ;  Ine  idea  that  the  imperishable  element  in  human  nature, 
the  sprit  alone,  derives  its  origin  from  God ;  that  this  element,  possess- 
ing an  affinity  to  God,  exists  in  the  human  soul ;  the  hypothecs  of  a 
power  strag^g  against  the  divine  and  formative  principle  in  the 
world,  of  the  {^  as  the  source  of  evil ;  hence  of  evil  in  this  world  as 
someUiing  necessary.  From  this  t>'V  are  derived  the  evil  spirits,  the 
powers  that  struggle  against  the  divine,  agunst  reason. 

These  ideas,  scattered  threi:^  his  work,  betray  not  the  Epicunaa 
eertunly,  but  <»te  who  had  appropriated  nearly  m  he  possessed  &om 
tlie  current  ideas  of  the  Xew  Flatenio  philosophy  of  religion.  Thon^ 
ve  cannot  but  su^pMe  that  Celsns,  in  oppo^g  the  Christian  mode  of 
thinking,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bantering  the  ChriBtaans,  said  many 
tlun^  which  he  did  not  seriously  mean ;  yet  assuredly  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  tinge  of  Platomsm  which  appears  eveiy- 
i^ere  through  the  surface,  was  assumed  merely  out  of  pretence.  And 
however  strong  we  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  the  tendency  to  ecledi- 
dsm  was  at  this  particular  period  of  time,  still  we  cannot  conrader  it  to 
be  natural  or  probable  that  Epicareaa  views  would  be  blended  with  so 
predominating  an  element  of  New  Platonism.  But  whoever  this  Celsus 
may  have  been,  he  is  for  ns  an  important  individual,  being,  in  fact,  the 
original  n|HresentatiTe  of  a  kind.of  intellect  which  has  presented  itself 
orer  and  OTer  ag^  in  the  various  attacks  made  on  Christianity :  wit 
and  aoot«ness,  without  earnest  purpose  or  depth  of  research ;  a  woridly 
nndetstanding  that  glances  merely  on  Hie  snr&ce,  and  delights  in  hunt- 
ing up  diffic^ties  and.  contradictions.  His  objections  against  Chris- 
tiaiuty  serve  one  important  end.  They  present,  in  the  clearest  numner, 
the  oppoation  between  the  Christian  standing  ground  and  that  of  the 
Bucieat  world ;  and,  in  general,  the  relation  which  revealed  reUjpcm 
will  ever  be  found  to  hold  to  the  ground  assumed  by  natoral  reason. 

lOrlceDiit  the  cmelntioa  of  hia  woric,  TheHword«,t«o,cleMl7praTe,that  Origca 

begi  of  hii  friend  Anibnnins,  that  if  Cel-  hid  no  knowledge  of  t  Hccuid  mA  of 

Ml  bad  Mtaallj  execsted  tlkia  plan,  ha  Celnu  igunst  Chiiitiini^. 

wobU  procaie  for  him  thii  woik  *l«o,  that  *  6iot  fcntpoi. 

kmipttlaka  u *  "  '—  -•—■'- 


•  ncwwKf  fiw  iM  ivhtalM*. 
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■.^»s  jDany  of  ik  objeoSws  and  sfarictoreg  became  teatamniies  fn*  tfaa 
truth. 

How  the  divine  foolishness  of  the  gospel,  the  faith  irhereby  iba 
highest  truth  was  to  be  made  the  common  property  of  all  maiudod, 
most  needs  appear  to  the  twili^t  wiad«n,  and  aristoCratio  culture  <^ 
-the  anoient  yroiii,  ma;  be  seen  in  those  remarks  of  Celaus,  vhere  he 
.objects  to  the  Chiistians,^  that  thev  refused  to  ^ve  reasons,  for  what 
they  believed,  but  were  ever  repeating,  "  Do  sot  examine,  only  believe  i 
&y  fiuthi  iriU  midce  thee  blessed.  Wisdom  is  a  bad  thing  in  life^  fool- 
ishness is  to  be  preferred."  '  He  makes  the  Ghnstiana  say,  "  Let  oo 
educated,  no  iriae  man  approach ;  but  vhoever  ia  ignorant,  uneult^ 
rated,- — whoever  is  like  a  child,  let  him  come  and  be  comforted."* 
Tlua  objection  was,  in  part,  called  forth  by  tiw  divina  paradw  of  ih« 
.gospel  itj^lf ;  but  ip  part,  there  was  also  a  ooModed  ttotdeney  amcmg 
the  Ghnstiias  tbemselres  to  set  14)  futh  as  aometlung  oj^ostd  to 
culture  and  acientifio  inqmir,—- a  courae  which  led  to  the  mi8^>u«- 
buiEdon  of  Christianity  itself,  and  to  accnsatitns  which  had  no  oU>w 
ground  than  this  misapprehensioD.  Along  with  this  class  of  objectiou 
we  find  another  of  the  directly  oppomte  character,  showing  bow  orach 
the  religion  which  was  thus  accused  of  demanding  and  encouraging 
implicit  futh,  claimed  and  ez<»ted  intellectnal  inquiry,  called  into 
requisitioQ  the  powers  of  thou^t.  We  refer  to  the  objectioa  diswn 
d&om  the  multilude  of  conflicting  sects  among  the  Christians.*  "  In 
the  ont«et,"  ears  he,'  "  when  the  GhiistianB  were  few  in  number,  th^ 
may,  perhaps,  We  agreed  among  diemaelree.  Bat  as  thur  nomben 
inoreaeed,  Uiey  sepan^ad  into  paziies,  mutually  attaoking  and  refuting 
each  o&er,  and  retajmng  notUng  in  common  bat  their  name,  if  indeed 
they  did  that."  '  He  accuses  them  of  calumniating  each  other,  and  «f 
refoaing  to  yield  up  a  single  point  fi)r  the  sake  of  nnammity.^ 

In  M>jecting  to  Christianity  the  many  oppoations  of  bnmaii  i^iiitm 
which  it  called  ibrth,  Celsus  testifies  against  himself.  How  could  ureli- 
^on  of  bare  fiuth,  a  religioa  that  called  the  imenH^itened  and  repelled 
Uie  wise  of  tiiis  world,  give  birth  to  such  a  multitude  of  hercoee  ?  If 
he  had  not  been  so  superficial  an  observfir,  he  could  not  have  &iled  to 
be  struck  with  this  contradiction ;  and  in  endeavoring  to  resolve  it,  most 
have  had  his  attention  directed  to  that  peculiarity,  by  which  Christian- 
ity is  so  cleariy  distinguished  firom  all  preceding  |dtei»Naiieiia  in  tiie 

*  A  iimilir  objeetieil  to  Jndainn  and  ul  ivipiinSa  col  yivaim  mi  naiiipta  frcf* 

Chrutuait;  ia  niada  ilso  hj  Oaleit,  tluit  dtw  iSilumai  rt  Koi  avamat. 

oelebntad  phjnidan  of  the  Mcond  and  thiid  *  Clement  (X  Alexsodria  obaerrM,  thM 

,aeattuiai,—B  hub  liwBMhle  of  lUng  (o  puuu  ud  J«wi««n  nied  to  Mng  thk 

tlM Ugho' Bddt  d(  tboivbL    Traintlwpo-  aIneeti(nii«iiMt  QniMuiiitr)  f4 'el'irt'- 

iHioa  >t  irhicii  he  coatomplatu  tbe  world,  nltir  Sii   ri/ii   tia^'ua>  Tin   alpiaiur. 

-OB  one  puticnlar  lide  of  iL,  and  by  tbe  Slrom.  1.  TIL  f.  T&3.    BdPuia,  1641. 

.am*  nnOMMUdiDg,  he  otwrrai:  ^vo  i^  *Ii.IILciaftiidthe tbtlawtaig. 

rif  ti&it  kot'  if^it  i>(  tir  Kofieoii  Koi  *  Sriatif   Uia(   Ixtir   iKOttnn   tOiooat, 

ZpwTvO  iioTpt^ilv  afiyuivnt  vifun  dvaxv-  ofdf  oinrir  tUfxauaai,  hmf,  &f  tlrtlv,  frt 

•UMTmj-.iKai^    I)«  ddmnt.  pob.  L  U  m>>cn«etvif,  dyi  uwumiiinv  In,  t>«  M- 

■Lies.  T  L  V.  e.  63:  BlofftouaOn  ik  tlf  dUf- 

•L  m.  c.  44:  ^ial  tkrto,  in  ai^nt    lovt  ofrrw  wirSuva  ^  ul  d/j^  nt 
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iBteHootoBl  vorM.    Cebu  was  of  tlie  «[aiuon,  that  iliese  oppositioM 
of  knowledge,  so  hotly  conflictiiiK  with  eitch  o&er,  would  brmg  about 
the  dieeolatioii  of  Gbnstiamtj.     But  hiatoir  baa  decided  agwnst  him ;    . 
it  has  shown  how  the  indwelUng  power  of  nnity  in  Christianity  could 
overcome  these  oppoffitioDs,  and  make  them  subservient  to  its  own  enda. 

Colaus  then,  as  we  see,  was  aware  of  the  &ct,  that  muty  different 
sects  existed. aiDong  the  Christians.  But  he  did  not  give  hunself  the 
paina,  which  a  lover  of  justice  and  of  truth  would  hare  done,  to  distin- 
Kuish  what  was  grounded  in  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  and  what 
had  been  addedl)7  these  sects ;  what  was  acknowledged  as  true  doc- 
trine by  the  great  body  of  Chriadans,  and  what  wb«  adopted  only  by 
tiifl  or  that  particular  party.  He  was  somewhat  deeply  read  in  th« 
reli^ona  records  of  the  Chnstians,  and  had  heard  a  great  deal  repeated 
wluch  was  derived  from  them.  Bat  the  spirit  in  which  he  haa  read 
and  heard  all  this,  was  not  one  that  prepared  him  to  receive,  or  mada 
him  capable  of  understanding  it ;  but  one  which,  keeping  him  on  the 
alert  for  opportonitle?  of  ridicule  and  miBrepresentalion,  must  find  these 
oppottunities.'  He  threw  the  reli^ous  writings,  as-  he  had  dmie  the 
nUgioas  parties  c^  the  Christians,  into  one  class,  without  ezamining 
^ther  into  the  origin  of  them  or  into  their  character.  Whatever  he 
could  lay  hold  of,  belon^g  to  the  moet  opposite  parties,  —  to  those 
fenatical  spiritualists,  the  Gnostics,  and  to  those  gross  anthropomorplh 
ists,  the  Ohiliasts,  —  which  served  to  present  Christianity  on  different 
ffldes  in  the  most  unfavorable  light,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  him. 

Sometimes  he  objects  to  the  Ohmtiana  uat  they  had  nothmg  in  con^ 
m<m  with  all  other  reli^ons, — neither  temples,  images  nor  altaie;  at 
others,  —  opposing  an  abstract  knowledge  of  God  to  the  reli^on  that 
had  its  birth  in  historical  facts,  —  he  calls  tiiem  a  miserable  sense- 
bound,  sense-loving  race,'  who  would  ackDOwledge  nothing  but  that 
which  was  palpable  to  the  outward  senses.  He  preaches  to  them, 
that  men  should  close  their  senses  and  turn  away  from  all  sensible 
thin^,  so  as  to  have  the  intuition  of  God  through  uie  eye  of  the  mind. 

On  the  watch  for  every  weak  spot  which  the  Christiana  might  expose, 
and  which  he  could  take  advantt^  of  in  assailing  their  faith,  the  pains 
taken  by  many  to  work  into  form  the  tnuUtions  relating  to  the  history  ■ 
of  Christ  did  not  escape  his  notice.  **Many  of  the  foithful,"  says  he, 
"  who  have  come,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fit  of  intoxication  to  their  soba 
senses,  alter  the  evangelical  narrative  from  &e  shape  in  which  it  ww 
first  recorded,  m  three,  four,  manifold  ways,  that  may  may  have  where- 
irith  to  deny  objections."  *  He  brings  this  toprove  the  position,  that 
the  more  prudent  and  discreet  among  the  Christians  could  not  help 

>  &eMr  Koi  ^iXoe^fiaroy  yhiot.   L.  VIL  nu  ttyt  can  apply  onlj  to  Ibc  Gnostie^ 

e.  36.    tlavTtiMt  T^  eafixt  MrStfifvot  tat  who  allowed  tlicinselTee  in  the  practica  of 

fi^hi  Ko&apiv  ffXtJmrrtt.    L.  c  c  43.  altenpg  tbe  e*aDg«1ical  ncorda  to  auit  Ihifr 

*  The  remarkabte  wordi  of  Celiiu,  (1.  IL  peculiar  doctrinea.   Celiiu,  howcTcr,  could 

e.  SI,)  an :  Tivdf  run  irioTiwvruv  uf  Ik  nardlj  baTS  in  TJew  llii*  clais  of  men,  bat 

/(Wijf  ftitovrof  tJf  rf  t^earavai  ofrroff  /te-  mart  probablj  referred  (o  thoie  who,  Ij 

jOiwV  Tpixij  tat  TcTpaj^  iioi  vaXXax^  nai  aome  apoloEClical  interesl,  were  for  IWOOT- 
Itmatiamai, !»'  Ixntv  "p^f  Toflj  fSi/tot^  "K  **■»  td^hl  prort  offtelMTO  10  tht  MB 
ifatlaitai.    Oiigen  rappoMi  Itiat  what  Cel-    *"*  go™— ""- 
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ttt6it$  fte  maopenUe  difficnltiM  in  tiuw  aooowds,  aod  Que/Tt/^yre  fek 
tiumtelTea  caUad  apoa  to  mnoTe  tfaew  dffiealties  by  their  emendfr 
lifnia.  But  even  Uua  is  stiU  a  nitnesB  in&vori^theiBvardpover'witti 
irhich  these  &cte  had  finmd  thesr  waj  into  the  Teligknu  conscioosnees ; 
rince  nofarithttoading  tLe  sbnkei  of  stomUing  that  oSered  tttemselvea 
to  &a  eoaaotm  understanding,  still,  vhen  these  acconnta  came  to  be 
i^cead  amoni;  tbe  cnltivated,  &ej  conld  -win  convictioa  on  their  dde. 
.  In  li^  manner  Celsus  bears  witness,  agunst  his  will,  of  Hie  ^otii^ 
niiB)iiBK  peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  aad  at  the  same  time  of  that  which 
UT  at  the  Tery  gronnd  of  ^  own  want  <^  susceptibility  to  its  power, 
irben  he  imagmes  he  can  ridicole  Christianity,  because  it  invites  sin- 
neia  only  to  participate  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  exclodes  such  as 
■re  wboUy  without  sin.  "  They  who  invito  ub,"  says  he,'  "  to  become 
mitiated  mto  oliber  religions  mysteries,  be^  by  procluming  ^  Let  him 
aroach  who  is  &ee  &om  aU  stains,  who  is  coBStnous  of  no  wickedness, 
0  has  lived  a  eood  aod  upri^t  life ; '  ~  and  this  tiiey  prodtum  who 
pronuse  purification  from  sins.  But  let  us'  hear  who  it  ia  these  Chria- 
ttaos  call :  '  Whoever  is  a  sinner,'  say  they, '  whoevw  is  foiJish,  uule^ 
tered,  in  a  word,  whoever  is  wretohed,  him  will  the  kingdom  of  God 
tec^ve.' "  And  then  he  asks,  "  Bat  how  1  Was  not  Christ  sent  in 
behalf  of  tboae  who  are  sinless  ?"  '  As  Celsas  was  wasting  in  ajnat  sense 
rf  the  nature  of  dn,  and  henee  could  express  suiprise  that  Christ  did 
not  aanoimoe  himself  aa  sent  particnlariy  in  behfdf  of  the  unless,  so 
too  he  was  without  a  presentiment  of  the  eonl-traQaforauiig  poww  which 
Chiidtiamty  carries  witb  it,  of  that  mystory  of  ao  entire  moral  renow 
tioQ  of  the  nature  estranged  from  God,  which  Christ  sets  forth  in  his 
eonversataon  with  Nicodemus.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  &ct,  that 
by  the  power  of  divine  love,  a  change  could  be  prodoced,  beginning 
finmi  witiiin  and  working  outwards,  w^ch  no  fear  of  punishment  could 
ever  effect  from  without.  His  words  bearing  on  this  subject  are  well 
deserving  of  notice.'  "  It  is  mamfest  to  every  one,  that  it  lies  within 
no  man's  power  to  produce  an  entire  change  in  a  person  to  whom 
■in  has  become  a  second  nature,  even  by  punishment,  to  tcuf  nothing 
tf  merey ;  for  to  efiect  a  complete  change  (>!■  nature  m  the  most  dij^ 
euU  of  things;  but  the  sinless  are  the  eafer  oompanionB  in  life." 

It  is  evident,  that  with  the  habit  of  thinking  wmch  expresses  itself  in 
the  passages  already  cited,  Celsus  would  be  incapable  of  undeistandisg 
■notner  point  which  belongs  to  the  characteristio  marks  of  the  Chris- 
tian  position  as  (UstiDgBished  froin  tiiat  of  ai^qnity,  namely,  the  nature 
of  humility.  In  virtue  of  his  Ftatonism,  he  did,  indeed,  see  that  the 
mirtwfnK,  which,  from  the  ordinary  ethical  poution  of  antiquity,  was 
looked  upon  only  as  something  wrong  and  evil,  might  also  be  a  virtue; 
lod  hence  he  refers  to  the  passage  in  Plato's  foui^  book  oS  the  Laws, 
wluoh  has  already  been  cited  on  page  19.  But  instead  of  recogpc 
ing  in  this  aomething  typcal  and  prophetic  in  relation  to  Chiistiamty. 
b^  derives  the  Christian  idea  of  humility  from  a  miaundeistaading  oi 
.  lZili.ni.e.B9. 
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^t  FUbHuo  sentimest.^  The  true  natora  of  Emnitfy  ^nd  &  Tsattafi 
too  foieiea  to  his  own  way  of  thinkiDg  and  apprekensKin,  to  make  it 
eag^  for  nim  to  onderetsnd  the  Chiistian  life  on  this  partaoohr.  BUe« 
Thus,  in  tbose  curioatures  of  htunilil^  irhieh  came  under  his  obaemk 
tion  in  ezeeedingly  imperfect  exlulMtioiu  of  the  ChriBtiBB  Hfe,  h«  waa 
nnxble  to  discern  the  tratb  at  bottom ;  and  he  seised  on  such  notUd 
o&boots,  to  represent  tbe  eesenpe  of  ChristiBn  hnmility  itself  as^a  mois 
bid  thing ;  —  as  if ,  aocordiug  to  the  doctrine  «f  the  GfaristiaDa,  the  hnn^ 
Ue  man  was  a  creature  "  for  ever  on  hie  knees,  or  rolling  in  the  dnst^ 
a  man  who  dressed  meanly  and  sprinkled  himself  mth  a^ea."* 

It  may  appear  strange,  &ai  G^os,  who  taunts  the  ChriBtiana  for 
^ir  seU-abaaement  befbre  God,  shoold  accuse  them  at  die  same  tims 
of  tbe  directly  contrary  error,  immoderate  pride,  a  fixilish  self-ezattatna 
towards  God.  But  as  he  had  no  proper  conception  of  true  hunufity, 
so  nrither  had  he  tuny  jrut  conception  of  trae  loftiness, — Ixrth  hein^ 
hitimately  connected  together  in  the  Christian  conscionsnees,  aocmrding 
to  the  -words  of  C^tist,  who  makes  the  hunaliation  of  self  the  conditioi 
of  man's  exaltation.  At  the  podtion  held  by  the  natural  man,  these 
wpear  as  incompatible  oppoates;  but  they  find  th^  resolution  in 
Cnuistiani^.  Hence  Celsas  must  necessanly  mistake  the  ChristiBn 
ground  of  stuiding  on  both  sides.  Hence  he  could  attack  it  on  both 
uieee  opposite  aspects.  He  ridicules  the  Christians  for  presuming  to 
■scribe  to  themselves,  to  man,  compared  with  the  rest  of  creation,  sach 
worth  and  dignity  in  the  sight  of  God,  aa  they  did,  when  they  tau^ 
tint  God  had  created  all  things  on  man's  account,  and  when  they  rep> 
leaented  man  as  tiie  end  of  the  creataon  and  of  the  goremment  of  the 
world.  The  importance  which  Christianity  attached  to  personal  east 
mce,  stmck  hwn  as  angular  and  strange.  It  appeared  to  him,  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  view  of  the  andent  world,  that  the  wtw" 
venal  tehole  was  the  only  end  worthy  of  tiie  divine  mind ;  and  that  man 
waa  of  acootmt  only  as  an  integrant  part  of  tUs  whole,  subjected  to 
thone  unchangeable  laws  of  its  evolution  which  operate  with  iron  nec^ 
aity.  *'  It  is  not  fat  man,"  says  he,  "  that  eveiy  thing  has  been  g^ven ; 
but  tvery  thing  ^wvs  and  decays  for  the  sustentation  of  the  whc^."  f 
How  littio  ca^le  he  was  of  understanding,  indeed,  the  great  idea, 
that  all  things'  have  been  created  for  man,  is  evident  &om  the  form 
of  some  of  his  objections.  "  Althon^  it  might  be  said  that  trees, 
plants,  herbs  grow  for  the  sake  of  man,  yet  might  it  not  be  said  with 
the  same  propriefy  that  they  grow  also  for  the  wildest  animals?  "  '  And 
comparing  these  latter  with  man,  he  observes^ — "  We  with  great  labcv 
and  care  are  scarcely  able  to  support  ounelree ;  but  for  the  brates 
every  thing  grows  spontaneously,  without  any  sowing  and  ploughing  of 

1  Hapiteioa/ia  ruv  TlUruvof  %6yav,    L.  to  the  igoorsDM  of  thon  who  propoM  to 

TLc.19.  do  wbat  ii  rigtit,  bat  bil  Ibr  mot  ofkDOiri- 

*L.VLc.lB,    Origenji»lljrep!iti,"rf  edae." 

there  sre  xmu  who,  t^ngh ignorance  tai  '"EKaara  t^(  to9  S^ot  etmjpSac  ehttt 

the  want  of  >  ri^t  ondOTnaDiliiig  of  the  ytrrral  n  «il  iiriUfmi.    I*  Ir.  e.  Bft 

true    docttino   of  hnmililj,   do   this,  tho  'LccTS. 

Christian  lyalsm  is  not  therefore  (o  be  M-  *  L.  e.  C  7S. 
nued;  bnt  it  moit  ba  chuitabl;  impaled 
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flieirs."  Iq  hia  paamonate  oppositioQ  to  what  ChriBtiaaity  teaebea 
Tespecting  the  worth  of  biunaii  nature,  he  goes  bo  &r  as  to  exalt  the 
brutes  at  man's  expense.'  "  If  you  say,  God  has  ^ven  you  the  power 
to  capture  the  brutes  and  make  fliem  aubserrient  to  your  ends,  we  will 
Bay,  that  before  cities,  aits,  trades  and  weapons  had  existence,  men 
were  tont  by  wild  beasts,  not  they  taken  by  men."  Instead  of  mark- 
mg  how  in  ihe  brutes  nature  is  atriving  upward  to  maa,  he  adduces  die 
bees  and  the  ants  as  examples  to  show,  thiat  even  the  order  of  civil  sodr 
etj  is  no  prerogative  of  man.'  What  the  GhriBtJaoB  taught  concerning 
a  particular  providence,  and  concerning  God's  care  for  the  well-being 
of  intUviduals,  appeared,  therefore,  to  him  as  vain  arrogance,  as  an  alto- 
ge^r  anthropomorpbite  notion.  "  It  is  not  for  man,"  he  asseris,'  "  any 
more  tlian  for  lions  or  eagles,  that  every  thing  in  the  world  has  beea 
created ;  but  it  is  in  order  that  the  world,  aa  the  work  of  God,  might 
present  a  complete  ani  perfect  whole.  God  provides  only  for  the  whole ; 
and  this  his  providence  never  deaertH.  And  this  worid  never  bec<HDeB 
any  worse.  God  does  not  return  to  it  after  a  long  interval.  He  is  aa 
litUe  angry  with  man  as  he  is  with  apes  or  fiies."  IJke  a  consistent 
Flatonist,  Celsus  rejects  every  thing  tdeohgieal  in  the  crftatdon  and 
government  of  the  world.  A  redemption,  according  to  bis  doctrine,  ia 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  For  in  tins  world,  evil  is  a  necessary  thing. 
It  has  no  ori^,  and  will  have  no  eiid.  It  remfuns  constantly  as  it  is. 
just  as  the  nature  of  the  universe  generally  remuns  eternally  ue  same.* 
The  'vAf  is  the  source,  whence  what  we  term  evil  ever  epnngs  afresh. 
By  this  Platomc  principle,  a  redemption,  triumphing  over-  evil,  is  ex- 
cluded. Celsus  conceives  the  evolution  of  the  umverse  as  a  circle  con- 
stantly repealing  itself  according  to  precisely  the  same  laws.  Widk 
such  notions  of  God's  relation  to  the  world,  and  to  man  in  particular, 
with  such  mistaken  views  of  the  worth  and  ^gnificance  of  personal 
existence,  be  could  bring  agiunst  the  Christian  view  of  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  of  Us  method  of  salvation,  and  especially  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  the  objection  so  often  repeated  in  after  times, 
"  that  the  universe  has  been  provided,  once  for  all,  with  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  its  preservation  and  for  developing  itself  after  the  same 
laws ;  that  God  has  not,  like  a  human  architect,  so  executed  his  work, 
that  at  some  future  period  it  would  need  repiur.' 

Characteristic  of  the  man,  is  the  way  in  which  Celsus  treats  the 
history  of  Christ.  1^  part,  he  follows  the  stories  set  in  circulation  by 
the  Jews ;  in  port,  other  spurious  or  mistaken  traditions,  and  partly,  the 
evuigelical  narratives,  which,  because  he  possessed  no  ungle  collective 
intuition  of  Christ's  penon,  he  could  not  understand  in  'Sa.ea  trofl 

1  To  avoid  Ihe  mistake  of  Totxij,  who  •ome  afflniPr  <o  Ihst  of  man,  bnt   only 

btT*  inppoud  they  foDDd,  in  wbat  Cebm  checked  in  iU  derelopmeTit  bV  ih«  con* 

hen  M^  a  token  of  hia  leaning  mach  rath-  Etraint  of  the  t^,  «a«  sappoaed  to  eii«t  in 

cr  to  the  aide  of  Epicnieaniam  than  Flaton-  brute  animali. 

Um  in  bii  mode  of  thinking,  it  ghoald  ba  '  L.  c  c  81. 

dnl*  coii^d««d,  that  panloa  and  obatinacj'  ■  L.  ly.  c  91 

bad  him  here  to  pnah  every  thing  to  the  •  I.,  c.  c  63, 

tttieme,  and  that  eren  according  to  the  *  Ovre  r^  tf  t 
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ngnific&nce.^  "WlwreTer  fae  ilunks  fiie  eTangelicEil  nftir^T^  can  be 
made  to  answer  his  purpose,  he  conaders  their  authority  to  be  unim- 
peachable ;  but  when  they  refuae  to  lend  themselyea  to  his  polemical 
mtereat,  he  denies  their  truth.'  The  Jew  whom  be  introduces  as  aa 
opponent  of  Cbristdanity,  is  made  to  say,  that  he  had  many  tme  thin^ 
to  state  in  relation  to  Christ's  lustory,  and  altogether  (Merent  &om 
tttoee  reported  by  his  ^aciples,  but  be  purposely  kept  tbem  back.' 
Yet  Celsus,  whose  perfect  hatred  of  Christianity  led  him  to  collect 
together  ererything  that  could  be  sud  with  the  least  show  of  probability 
against  it,  would  not  hare  ftuled,  certainly,  to  avail  himself  of  sucn 
accounts,  if  they  were  really  within  bis  reach.  We  most  consider  this, 
therefore,  with  Origen,  as  one  of  those  riietorical  tricks  of  which  CelauB 
set  tbe  example  for  later  antagomsts  of  Christianity. 

Accordingly,  he  assails  the  position  that  Christ  was  wholly  free  from 
nn ;  *  yet  without  producing  a  single  action  of  Christ  to  show  the  contrary. 

Among  other  stories,  be  lays  bold  of  tbe  wholly  unfounded  tradituni 
respecting  the  nticomliness  of  Christ's  person,'  to  represent  it  as  incon- 
nstent  with  the  siippositioii  that  Christ  partook  of  the  divine  nature 
beyond  all  other  men.* 

In  respect  to  the  resarrectaon  of  Christ,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
deny  the  reality  of  bis  death ;  bat  he  denied  the  truth  of  the  accounts 
concerning  his  reappearuice  after  he  bad  risen.  Without  entering  int» 
any  carefiil  ezammation  of  these  accounts,  he  leaves  it  optional,  either 
to  suppose  them  pure  inrentiona,  or  cases  of  optical  delu^on  —  visions 
belonging  to  tbe  same  class  with  the  apparition  of  ghosts.^  .The  objec- 
tions which  Cclsns  urges  against  tbe  reality  of  Christ's  miracles  and 
of  his  resurrection,  barmonine  perfecUy  witii  bis  ignorance  of  the  tme 
ngnificancy  of  these  facts.  "  Why  did  Christ  perfonn  no  miracle  wbm 
challenged  to  do  so  by  the  Jews  in  the  temple!"^  "If  be  really 
intended  to  manifest  his  divine  power,  be  oti^t  to  have  shown  himself 
to  tbose  wbo  condemned  him,  and  generaUy  to  all." '  How  be  is  com- 
pelled, from  overlooking  the  connection  of  tbe  divine  with  the  human 
m  history,  to  testify  agunst  himself,  appears  once  more  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  where  he  aa.ys,  "  How  is  it,  that  a  man,  wbo  was 
incensed  vrith  the  Jews,  should  ciestroy  tbom  all  at  a  stroke  and  send 
up  their  city  in  flames !  —  so  utterly  nothing  were  tbey  before  him ;  — 
but  tbe  Great  God,  angry  and  threatening,  sends  his  own  son,  as  they 
say,  and  be  mn£t  suffer  ^1  this." '° 

Thus,  to  the  man  wbo  was  incapable  of  understanding  tbe  true  import 
cf  Christ's  appeanmce,  the  course  of  history  getter^y,  the  signs  c^ 

I  Origon  aptlj  diaraeleiiieg  the  MiiircM  ftppearance  tn  the  foim  of  A  servant,  and 

of  inToniiRtioi]  o{  which  Celiiu   aTiil«d  the  litenil  inteipielalioa  of  Isaiah  S3, 

hinudf :  EJr'  U  irnpaTmiJOuuTuv,  elrt  Koi  *  'kiaixanni,  bri^  ■Selim  ri  jrXiav  riiv  il- 

if  AtvyptjOfiaTuvt  rir*  is  otriYTifiaTtji/  'Unf-  ^jjv  rrpo^TJv  firjdiv  &i^irv  dia^pttv  tt>Oto 

...        -    ,.       .-  .,     ,.■      .-,■,..    ., '"ViftottBi- 


*  Hfdt  ivtirfAijimw  yrymfvai  tJi"  Ifl-  '  L.  tL  c.  B5  j  L  TIL  c 
Vtv.    L.  e.  c.  41  and  43.  ■  L.  L  c  67. 

*  Which  tradition  had  grown  out  oT  th«  *  !■.  II.  c  U  and  ST. 
b*,— piubed  to  the  extreme, —of  Oiriaft  >*L.IV.cT3. 
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tb«  times,  mnsi  also  be  umat^^Ie.  He  oonld  sot  peroeire  &tt 
men  whose  anger  had  been  excited  aguust  the  Jewish  peofde,  setrei 
as  instruments  of  tlie  divine  jostioe  to  inflict  the  peniJty  which  that 
people  had  bnmght  npon  HiemsetreB  b^  the  accomulated  meaeore  of 
tbeir  goilt. 

From  the  saute  school  of  Platoiusm  proceeded,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  third  centor;,  another  opponent  of  Christianity,  —  one  in  whom  we 
recognize  a  man  of  noblo  spnt  united  with  [rt^oimd  intellectniQ  attun- 
ments,  altogether  the  reverse  of  Celsus.  Porphyry,  a  Phoenician  by 
birth,  was  a  man  of  the  East,  in  wh<»n  the  Oriental  ba^  of  character 
had  been  completely  fiised  witii  the  elements  of  Grecian  culture.  The 
accomit  which  comee  from  the  church  historian  Socrates,^  that  be  bad 
ori^nally  been  a  Christiim,  and  only  became  embittered  agtunst  Chri^ 
tfuiity  on  account  of  the  ill  treatment  he  had  suffered  from  some  of 
his  fellow-beUevera,  resembles,  too  much  to  deserve  any  credit,  one  of 
the  common  stories  by  which  men  endeavored  to  account,  from  outward 
causes,  for  an  opposition  grounded  in  the  inward  bent  ef  the  mind  itsetf. 
In  all  that  belongs  to  Porphyry,  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  his  hav- 
ing once  been  a  Christian ;  for,  assuredly,  those  ideas  <^  his  which  are, 
or  rather  wMch  seem  to  be,  related  to  Christimuty,  cannot  rijj^tly  be 
considered  as  any  evidence  of  this  sort.  In  part,  those  ideas  sprung 
naturally  out  of  utat  part  of  Platonism  which  may  claim  some  relation- 
ship  wim  Christiau  doctrines,  and  which  was  more  distinctly  brought 
ont  by  the  eKbrt  to  refine  paganism  and  hold  it  np  in  opporation  to 
Christianity ;  and  in  part,  they  ^owed  the  power  exerted  by  Christianity 
even  over  those  minds  that  were  opposed  to  it ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
Porphyry  describes  the  triad  of  Ctuistian  principles,  Fwtb,  Love,  and 
Hope, — thou^  not  apprehended  according  to  the  profound  meaning 
of  St.  Paul — as  the  foundation  of  genuine  piety.'  If  Porphyry  had 
not  been  a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  it  is  possible  that  by  the  fi^on  of 
Oriental  Theosophy  with  Christianitj  he  might  have  bec<nne  a  Gnoetia. 
That  speculative  direction,  opposed  to  the  Oriental  GnoetictEm,  which 
he  received  from  Plotinus,  the  union  cf  a  Theosophy  based  on  Plato 
lusm  with  the  spiritualized  polytheistic  system,  rendered  him  a  violent 
enemy  of  Christianity,  which  could  not  be  forced  to  accommodate  itself 
to  his  eclectic  theory. 

Porphyry,  in  the  letter  to  his  wife,  calls  it  the  noblest  &mt  of  piety 
to  worship  God  after  the  manner  of  one's  country ."  Christiaiuty,  then, 
would  be  hateM  to  him,  if  on  no  other  groonds,  becanse  it  was  a  religion 
tiiat  conflicted  with  the  national  worship.  As  it  was  his  wish  that  such 
a  worship  should  be  maintained  as  could  not  otherwise  be  reduced  to 
humony  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  philosoplucal  retigion  than 
by  ffftificial  interpretations,  unintelli^ble  to  the  multitude,  he  was 
'  necessarily  betrayed  into  many  self-conteadictions.  He  vras,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  zealous  advocate  of  image-worship ;  and  in  encouragmg 

1 L.  m.  c  as.  *«  irepi  flTOi-  jrioTif,  iJi^em,  (puf,  i^trSt. 

■Inhislstter  toMswiTeiUkTCallk.'wludi        ■  Ep.  ad  Mu-ceDam,  ed.  Uu.  c  ISiiriMn 

vu  paUiahed  b;  iStl,  in  Hilui,  1816,  fc.  peHiapi  tbe  retding  ibould  be:  Ti^  rft 

U :)  Ttmapa  aTw;i;cia  iiaitara  KtKparvp-  jlciov  card  Td  ir&rpia. 
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<Ua,  he  ooaiiteBaiio«d'&t  the  same  time  the  old  rapetstitionB,  snce  the 

r[de  UBOciated  with  tlwBe  imi^ee  tiieir  wicient  notiotiB.  And  yet 
vrites  to  Ms  wife :  "  That  man  it  not  m>  tnwcA  of  an  Atheigt  who 
neffleett  to  worddp  the  imaget  of  the  god»,  as  ht  who  trar^fera  to  Cfod 
ihejmnione  ^  the  rmJtitiUk" 

Be  wrote  a  work  against  Ohristiaiu^,  in  which  be  endeavored  to  de- 
tect contrafctionBin  £e  saored  scnjAuree.-^Gontradictions  between  tbe 
Apostles  —  especiallj  between  the  ApoaUes  Pet«r  and  Fanl.'  Bonbt 
lees  he  may  hare  adrcotly^riuled  hnQBelf,  in  this  work,  of  the  weak 
spots  presented,  not  bv  the  nmtter  itself  wbioh  he  was  attacking,  hot 
by  the  maimer  in  which  men  had  set  forth  and  defended  it;  as,  for 
example,  when  he  was  led  by  those  harmonists  who  regarded  the  New 
TestMnent  only  as  a  rigid  unity,  to  point  out  the  discrepuicies  existing 
in  tbe  same,  —  of  which,  aa  we  may  8an>0Be,  he  would  be  anre  to  make 
a  &lse  use ;  when,  as  Oelans  had  d<Hie  before  him,^  he  seised  upon  the 
artifiinal,  allegorical  interpretations,  resorted  to  for  tlie  purpose  of  so 
explaining  jthe  Old  Testament  as  to  ^ow  that  eveir  part  of  it  was 
equally  divine  and  that  every  Christian  doctrine  might  be  foimd  in  it, 
abd  turned  them  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  Old  Testament 
admitted  of  no  worthy  sense  to  the  natimil  and  «mple  apprehenmon. 
Ifot  without  good  reason  could  tie  my  of  such  explanations,  that  men 
had  contrived  to  daade  and-bewilder  ^e  judgment  br  pompous  show.' 
Tet  what  he  conld  assert  with  so  much  justice  agamst  tlus  artificial 
intefpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  fell  back  with  no  less  weight 
agwist  himself  and  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  who  took  the  same 
nnwarrantable  liberties  in  interpreting  the  Greek  religion  and  its  fables. 
There  is  another  work  of  Porphyi^s,  respecting  which  our  informa- 
tion is  more  accurate,  where  too  he  has  spoken  ag^mst  ChristiaDity,  and 
may  have  intended,  indirectly  at  least,  to  present  some  check  lx>  ite 
progress,  —  a  mtem  of  Theology  such  as  could  be  drawn  up  from  the 
ancient,  pretended  responses  of  die  Oracles.*  He  mmed  in  this  way, 
aa  we  have  ah«ady  obwrved  in  the  Introduction,  to  supply  the  craving 
BOW  awakened  for  religions  instruction  on  the  basis  of  some  divine 
authority  that  could  be  relied  on  —  an  interest  by  which  many  were  led 
&k>ng  to  Christianity.  Now,  among  the  responses  of  the  Oracles,  some 
are  to  be  found  which  relate  to  Chnst  and  Christianity,  —  an  evidence 
(tf  the  power  of  the  Christjao  reh^on,  which  had  so  early  iniused  its 
influence  into  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  already  pressed  itself  upon 
the  heathens  &om  all  that  surrounded  them.  Hence  many  were  at  % 
kMB  to  know  how  they  should  act  with  regard  to  it,  and  sought  for 

^  Wbini  he  hu  recouie  to  the  bllsdoDi  in  mui  j  nmOM  tctj  intenitliig  wufc, 

■JCnnient  groanded  on  the  vell-knowtt  ior  ooniiderable  fragmenla  bare  been  prMerr- 

cident  il  Ancioch,  GtJ.  1.  cd  ia  the  iweln  nnnonib.  caret  ^ect.  of 

'  Sea  c.  Cell.  L  L  c.  1 T ;  1.  IV.  c.  4a  Tbeodontiu.  in  Angtutine's  work  de  Civi- 

*The  words  of  Porphjry,  which  -rt^  tate  Dei,  tifter  a  I^tin  version,  in  wbidt 

■I>tlT  chBiacteriie  thii  tan  of  Klf-dela«ioa  AogmsiiDe  hod  read  it ;  and  eaoeciallj  in 

tn  ttie  interpretation  of  the  Tceordi  of  re-  that  gi'eat  litenrf  itore-hoose,  the  Frnp*- 

B^on,  are  aa  Mlowi :  Aid  -nv  njfoit  ri  rat.  Evang.  and  Demoniitiat.  Erongel.  of 

KptTixht  1%  ^^{  nanrfojiTciHravTrx.   En-  Euaebiiu.     Mail  ha>  pablLihed  a  now  frag, 

wh.  hilt  eccles.  1,  TL  c.  19.  ,  meot  in  oonnection  with  the  letter  to  iSjw 

*  HefH  r$f  in  Xoyiuv  ^tXnaofUtt,  of witleh.  cella. 
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■dfito  firom  Ifae  Oracles  or  &om  tlie  priesta  who  spoke  in  tbeir  name. 
The  respOQseB  pvea  in  answer  to  these  ftpplicatiooB  differecT  in  tone  and 
import,  acoordmg  to  &e  di^rent  modes  of  thinking  of  the  priests  who 

STO  them.  It  was  a  case  of  &eqaent  occturencft,  in  the  fiist  centuries, 
Lt  Ae  women  became  lealous  Christians,  while  their  husbands  remmeti 
wholly  devoted  to  Paganism.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  a  man  inquired 
of  Apollo  what  god  he  should  propitdato  in  order  to  bring  back  his  wife 
firom  Christianitj.^  The  pretended  Apollo,  who  knew  doubtless  the 
force  of  conviction  among  the  ChristJaas,  g^e  for  a  response,  *'  that  he 
might  sooner  write  on  the  flowing  stream,  or  fly  on  the  empty  air,  than 
change  the  mind  of  his  wife  afler  she  had  once  become  impure  and 
godless.  Leave  her,  then,  to  lament  her  deceased  Qod,"^  Apollo 
appears,  next,  justifying  the  judges  who  had  condemned  Jesus  to  death 
IS  a  revolter  against  Judaism :  "  for  the  Jews  acknowledged  God,  at 
least  more  than  the  Christians,"  (the  common  judgment  of  the  pagws. 
See  &6  preceding  history.) 

Many  of  the  pagans  were  led  to  sappose  from  what  they  had  heard 
oonoenung  Christ,  Siat  he  might  be  wordiipped  as  a  god  along  with  the 
other  gods,  and  they  coosultod  the  Oracle  on  this  point.  It  is  notice 
able  that  the  priests,  who  composed  the  response  in  this  case,  were 
oaotioua  against  saying  anything  disrespectful  of  Christ  himself.  The 
answer  was,  "  He  who  is  wise,  knows  that  the  aoul  rises  immortal  bma 
the  body ;  but  the  soul  of  that  man  is  preeminent  in  jnety."  *'  Whea 
they  inquired  further,  why  Christ  had  sufiered  death,  it  was  responded; 
"  To  be  subjected  to  the  weaker  sufferings  is  always  the  lot  of  the  body, 
but  die  soul  of  the  pdona  rises  to  the  fi^ds  of  heaven."  *  Here  Por- 
phyry himself  takes  occaaon  to  explain  that  Christ,  therefore,  must  not 

1  Mail  hten  fium  tbii  place,  altogether  *  ZiJua  iiiv  iiSpiaimv  paaavoit  altl  npo- 

wiltiont  reuon,  that  PoTphyrr'a  Harcella  jJc^Aqroj- 

wai  a   Cliruluuu    Forphjiy  iindoabt«dl;  <^T'I  ^  eiai^hni  etc  oiipavtov  Ktiav  I(m. 

dieg  here  the  fu^un  of  onotte-,  u  he  don  ^  ^„  ^  t^at  Porphyrr  wm  ocearionallv 

frequenily  in   thi>  irork.    The   mti   to  decai/ed  bj- tptirioDrci4l«,  that  h.d  be*i 

Marcella  «>nl«n»,no  widentt.  whatever  inKrp<date&  either  bj  AU^dri.n  Jews, oi 

that  .he  WM  a  Chrunan,  bat  rMber  prorea  other^md  older  pag^n  Plaionidans.    It  y 

the  Mmlr«i7.  i„^  poMiWe  alto,  that  omeles  of  Ihia  de- 

TK     ^v    f*  T""  "^i ?^  «■  "■  i!bript£nh.d been  intBrpolated by eome otfa- 

The  .trength of  religion* conrieuoa among  „  ^  ^t,^.  thinking  p^g^i.aada  tba 

Jew.  and  Chn.tians  became  pro™^  a>  name  of  the  g.^  or  (he  g-idd«is;  -  tho.,^ 

we  aee  from  the  wofds  of  ifie  edArMed  u  may  be  reFr  weU  oonScired,  and  md4d 

phywcuui  Q^en,  whm  he  i>  ipe^iog  of  ^  mo^  nalari  U,  anppow,  that  the*  om- 

tte  great  difficult:;  of  tanging^ot  any  ^„  ^„  ^xatHy  given  on  the  ooc*«ion. 

diangemthaopinioiwof  thowwhoarede-  ™rifled.    But  i^nndly  the  iiupicion  Is 

yolrf  to  partiralar  «!hool.  of  mediane  or  ,^^„  nnfonnded,  tU  they  were  ia- 

philoiophj,  and  makei  me  of  the  following;  „„5^  ^  ,g„g  Christian,  for  ChiiatlaiM 

eomparaon-  Oorrw  «  i-i;  nrfr  i-rS  Mwfi-  ^^^  certainlr  have  never  been  abki  to 

^A^iJf^^  '^'^"":*/'^^  maenplheirmindeto»y»6W«ofChriit 

^  ^^n  g^™- 1-  in-  <!■  S,  wL  Char-  The  example  bring  once  pven  <rf-  .ach  pa. 

ter,  X.  VUL  t. «.  g»n  or»:la  in  reUtion  to  Chriit,  Chriatiana 

*'Or(;iivtii}at^ni^tij4furaaufiairpc^(u-  might  then  be  led,  no  donbt,  to  invent  olh- 

V",  en.      In   the  oracnlar  reaponM  cited    In 

yiyriaxii    oo^    rmft^iuvoc,   iUa    ji  I«£tanting,  (inititiit.  1.  VI-c.  13)  theworU 

yt^ri  concerning  Chri«t,  iSiijrif  Hpi  Kari  aap- 

iliipof  tiae^if  Kpe^iptarani  tarhi  liui-  ■  n,  00^  TtparuScaiv  tpyoic,  and  lerent 

vw.  other*,  betny  their  CluialiajiaQlhoc. 
EoMb.  Donomtrat  evtwg.  L  UL  p.  IM. 
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Iw  ctJimmitted ;  &ey  only  shoidd  be  pitied  irho  wonlup  Wrn  as  Godt 
"  That  pons  sonl,  "wluch  had  s«ceiid«l  to  heaven,  bad  by  a  certMU 
&tiility  become  an  occasion  of  error  to  those  souls  which  were  destined 
to  have  no  share  in  ^«  ^fts  of  the  gods  and  in  tbe  knowledge  of  the 
eternal  Zeus." 

The  list  of  antbon  -who  wrote  against  Christiaiufy  is  closed  by  Sia-9' 
eUt,  premdent  of  Bithynia,  and  aAerwanls  prefect  of  Alezandna* 
The  tnne  whkh  this  writer  chose  for  making  his  attack^  was  the  last 
which  any  mas  of  noble  and  generoos  feelings  wonld  have  been  disposed 
to  choose,  that  of  the  IMocle«aa  poreecutioa.  And  it  was  pariicnlBiriy 
unbecomiiig  in  Hierooles  to  obfrude  himself  on  the  Christiana  in  tlia 
character  of  a  teacher,  as  he  was  himself  one  of  the  instigators  of  tbe 
par8ecnti(»t,  and  a  principal  instrument  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Yet 
be  assumed  the  wr  of  one  who  was  actuated  by  an  bnpartial  love  c^ 
file  bmtfa,  and  who  wrote  m&  the  kkidest  feelkigs  towards  the  Chii^ 
tuns,  entit&ig  his  perfonnanoe,  "  Words  to  ti>e  ChriBtians,  from  a  lovw 
of  truth."  *  In  this  work,  he  repeats  over  a  great  deal  that  had  been 
BMd  already  by  Celsus  and  Forr^yry.  He  indulges  himself  in  retaS- 
ing  the  most  abominable  fUsehoods  about  the  histoiy  of  Chtnt.  lit 
particnlar,  fbr  tbe  purpose  (£  at  once  gtorifytng  the  old  refi^on  and 
attacking  the  Chrietian  iaith,  he  made  use  of  a  companson  -  <^  which 
]^obabIy  he  has  no  claim  to  be  conndered  the  ori^nal  iuventor.  To 
^ve  the  decliiung  relif^on  of  pSMmsm  a  new  impuse  in  its  reustanoe 
to  the  overwhelming  power  of  Ourislaaiuty,  it  was  neoeesary  to  direct 
nen's  attention  to  those  heroes  of  the  old  reli^n  who  could  be  set  tni, 
it  was  imagined,  in  oppomtion  to  him  on  whom  alone  the  futh  of  tue 
Christians  reposed.  Thus  the  lives  of  the  ancient  sages,  —  of  I^- 
-fhagoras,  f<»-  examine,  as  exhibited  by  the  New-FIatonio  philosopher, 
Jaabliohus, — 'Were  colored  over  with  a  tinge  of  the  miraculous,  if  not 
purposelyfor  an  object  of  ttds  sort,  at  least  under  the  influence  of  su<^ 
a  tendency,  which  reigned  supreme  in  the  religious  conBcJouBsees  of  the 
pagans.  But  men  £d  not  wish  to  go  back  for  the  jnctures  of  euch 
heroes  of  the  luth  to  hoary  antiquity,  they  wanted  to  find  them  nearer 
home.  The  appearance  of  men  who  had  oceanoned  unusual  excitement 
in  the  pnbEo  mmd,  of  such  men,  for  example,  as  ApoQoniua  of  Tyana, 
were  made  available  ag^nst  Christianity  in  two  different  ways.  One 
class,  who  were  in  the  habit  of-  referring  all  eccentrio  phenomena  of 
tite  relirieoB  sprit  alike  to  fonaticism  or  fraud  —  as  Lucian,  who  places 
Apoflomna  of  Tyana  on  the  same  level  with  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos, 
■^  would  aviul  thenwelvee  of  this  comparison  to  account  also  for  (be 
appearaitce  and  effects  of  Christianity.  Othel^,  agiun,  would  oppose 
'  ApoQoniUE,  as  a  prophet  and  worker  (^  miracles  among  the  Greeks,  to 
flie  founder  of  die  new  MHjpon.  This  was  the  course  adopted  by 
Eierocles.  He  wanted  to  deprive  the  miracles  of  Christ  of  Uieir  force 
of  evidence,  by  the  miracles  of  this  ApoUonius.  He  considered  every 
fi^ile  whi(^  the  rhetorical  Philoetratns,  ages  after  the  alleged  events^ 
'  had  drstm  from  unauthentic  sources,  or  out  of  his  own  imaginalion,  to 
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be  entirely  worthy  of  credit ;  as,  fbr  example,  that  ApoHonius  nndar- 
Btood  the  Umgo&ge  of  bnitoB;  vhile  the  apoetles,  uneducated,  lying 
men, — jnggten,  as  ICerocles  abnfflvely  colled  them  without  attempting 
to  prove  it, — are  declared  to  have  stated  notMng  but  falsehoods.  "Yea 
bold  Christ  to  be  God,"  said  he,  "  because  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
a  few  blind  men  see,  and  to  h&re  performed  some  other  works  of  tbe 
like  kind ;  and  yet  the  Greeks  hM.  an  ApoUonius,  who  was  the  author 
of  BO  many  miracles,  not  to  be  a  god,  but  only  a  man  particulady 
beloved  of  ^le  gods."  Such  was  uie  peculiar  method  of  argument 
adopted  by  Hierocles.* 

In  this  very  life  of  ApoIlonioB,  used  by  Hleroclea,  and  composed  by 
tlie  rhetorician  Philoetratus  the  elder,  a  fiivorite  of  Julia  Domna  the 
wife  of  Septjmius  Sevems,  some  have  supposed  they  discovered  a  nde 
urn  agUQst  Christianity.  But  there  is  no  single  passage  of  the  wtak 
which  furnishes  any  evidence  that  each  was  its  design,  while  opportoio- 
lies  were  not  wanting  to  introduce  in  some  way  or  other  remarks  hostile 
to  Christianity,  as,  for  instance,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Jews.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  mentions  the  divine  vengeance  inflicted  on  Jerusalem, 
of  which  the  Roman  arms  were  only  the  instrument,^  in  such  a  way  as 
would  be  fiiivorable  to  the  Christian  interest,  and  might  be  sapposed, 
indeed,  to  indicste  Ui&t  he  was  unconstaously  influeooed  by  the  Mevait 
iag  mode  of  contemplating  that  event  among  the  Christians.  Yet  the 
remarks  on  the  preceding  page  are  not  wholly  inapplicable  te  tlie  caae 
of  Philoetratus.  Whether  it  sprane  &om  a  consdous  demgn,  or  &om 
an  mvoluntary  interest,  the  enbrt  is  apparent  to  ^ve  dignity  to  hie 
hero  as  a  counterpcture  to  Christ ;  and  in  dnng  this  we  need  not 
suppose  he  was  influenced  by  any  polanie  aim  agaitwt  the  Christian 
fiuto,  but  only  by  a  wish  to  set  forth  the  splendor  of  the  Greek  religi<n 
is  riv&lship  with  Christianity.'  It  m^  be  that  the  miracles  of  Chnst, 
of  which  ne  had  informed  himself,  iumished  the  occaeioa  for  maay 
Boattered  embellishments  of  his  own  invention,  although  no  reference 
of  this  kmd  is  to  be  found  so  dittiTuA  and  pedpabU  as  to  leave  this 
beyond  questioa. 

These  attacks  on  the  Christian  churoh  were  met,  &om  tiie  time  of 
the  En^>eror  Hadrian  and  onwards,  by  men  who  stood  up  for  the  d» 
fence  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Christians.  We  reserve  it  for  anoth^^- 
portion  of  our  history  to  speak  more  iu'  detul  of  these  apologists  and  of 
tfaeir  writings.  Here  we  shall  mmplr  remark  that  these  E^l(wies  wura 
of  two  difibrent  forma,  and  had  two  (ustinct  objects  in  view.  One  cUas 
of  them  were  expositions  of  ChriatiBc  doctnne,  designed  for  the  use 
of  enlightened  Pagans  generally ;  the  otJier  class  had  a  more  oEGcial 
character,  as  the  authors  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Christians  before 
emperors,  or  before  the  proconsuls  and  presidents  of  the  provinces. 


Zaiuchrift  fSr  Th«ologiB,  Jilirg.  1S3S,  4M1 
•  ij.  Ti.  c.  19,  OB  aoMxm  ^lua  wj,  m  Heft.  Abo  MpanMlT  printed,)  allhongh  I 
nfianiice  to  the  d«*tnictioii  of  JeraiiJem :  caniuX  allow  that  «ll  Oia  refereDcea  to  Iba 
W,  uMr  ratiTa  dpfyao9iu,  tfe^  A  iprif    UiWiy  of  Chriit  which  Bhit  flndi  !■  US 
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Aa  &»j  could  not  obtun  a  penontd  hearing,  it  iras  mcteaary  for  them 
to  speak  through  tfaeir  wiitisga.  The  suppoatdon  that  the  fonna  oi 
address  to  the  emperors,  to  the  senate,  and  the  governors,  were  mere 
drapeiy,  after  &.e  foshion  of  ihe  declamatioiiB  practised  in  the  Pagan 
ihetorical  schools,  is  certunlj  inconsistent  witii  the  situation  and  temper 
of  the  Christians  of  this  time.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  tLat 
the  aathors  of  each  writings  were  seeking  to  correct  the  judgment  oS 
the  civil  anUiorities  respecting  Christianib^  and  its  adherents.  We 
Cannot  wonder,  however,  that  thes?  apologies  seldom  or  never  prodnced 
tiieir  desired  effect  on  tiie  aathorities  of  the  state ;  for  the  latt«r  would 
hardly  give  themselves  the  time,  or  find  themselves  in  a  suitable  mood, 
to  examine  with  calmness  what  these  apolo^sts  had  to  advance.  Even 
master-pieces  of  apologetic  art,  which  these  productions,  written  &om  die 
fblhiesB  of  conviction,  certainly  were  not,  could,  in  this  case,  have  effected 
nothing ;  for  there  was  no  possible  way  in  which  they  could  recommend 
Christianity  so  as  to  meet  the  politico-reli^iout  views  of  Boman  states- 
men. In  relation  to  the  fundamental  potation  of  a  Roman,  it  was  of  no 
aviul,  though  they  bore  witness,  with  the  force  of  inspiration,  of  those 
tm^,  the  more  general  recognition  of  which  was  cert^ly  owing,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  mankind  brought 
about  by  Chrifltianity ;  though  they  appeaJed  to  the  nniveraal  lights 
belonging  to  man  by  his  creation ;  though  they  assumed  as  a  point  which 
eveiy  man  must  concede,  that  relifpon  is  a  matter  of  free  conviction 
and  feeling,  that  belief  cannot  be  forced,  that  God  cannot  be  served 
with  the  worship  of  construnt.  "  It  belongs  to  the  human  rights  and 
natural  power  of  each  individual,"  says  TertnlHan,  "  to  worship  the 
God  in  whom  he  believes ;  it  is  not  the  part  of  religion  to  force  reliraon ; 
it  must  be  embraced  voluntarily,  not  imposed  by  constraint,  aa  sacrifices 
are  required  only  from  the  vrilUng  heart.  Although,  then,  you  compel 
us  to  sacrifice,  you  will  still  g^n  nothing  for  yonr  gods."^  But  by  the 
principle  of  the  laws  of  tiie  Boman  empire,  which  here  came  imme- 
diately into  consideration,  there  was  no  question  respecting  the  inward 
reliffum,  but  only  respecting  the  outward  fvW.mmt  of  the  lawt,  the 
observance  of  the  "Boman  ceremonies.**  There  was  nothing  here 
Utat  tEuight  any  extinction  between  men  and  citizens.  The  apologists 
might  appeal  to  the  blamele^  lives  of  the  Christians,  they  might  chal- 
lenge the  magistniites  to  subject  them  to  tiie  severest  judicial  examina- 
tions, and  punish  the  guilty,  but  this  could  aviul  nothing.  The  more 
intelligent  had  long  once  ceased  to  believe  those  fantastic  reports  <^ 
tike  populace.  like  Pliny,  they  could  not  accuse  the  Christians,  as  a 
body,  of  any  moral  delinquency.  But  yet  the  Christian  life  appeared 
to  taem  incompatible  with  the  "  Romu  manners,"  and  Christiamtj  a 
feverish  fanaticism  dangerous  to  the  good  order  of  the  Boman  state. 

It  was  a  sound  and  heathy  feeling  that  mduced  the  apologia  <X 
Christiam^  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  prophetic  element,  not  in 

1  HinMm  juris  Vt  n»*"'*1't  potcttatu  eat  nudpi  debeat,  son  t1,  cum  et  hoitJK  lb 
mdcaiqDS,  qnod  putaTcrit,  colere,  nee  alii  uumo  libentl  ezpottoIeBtDT.  Ad  Se*}iu- 
«b«*t  Htt  prodwt  alHru  nligta    Sad  nw    lata,  e.  iL 

rf)^tn.ii.»«t,ftngnf«Hi%iniinii,nii»npnB(ii  ..... 
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Jndgaam  tSone  bot  aibo  in  Paganism,  and  to  make  appeal  to  tliis,  as 
the  apostle  Paul,  at  Athens,  in  proclaimmg  tbe  Gbd  of  rerelatioii, 
appecued  to  the  presentiment  of  me  unknown  God  in  the  immediate 
eonsdonsness  of  mankind,  and  to  thdse  forms  in  which  this  conaeiousnese 
liad  been  ezpreaaed  by  the  words  trf"  inspired  poets.  Chrietianity,  in 
trnth,  is  the  end  to  which  all  development  of  A«  reli^ns  conscionaaeBS 
must  tend,  and  of  wKch,  therefiw*,  it  cannot  do  otherwise  than  offer  a 

ftophetic  testimony.  Thus  there  dwells  an  element  of  prophecy  not 
ar6]y  in  revealed  religion,  unfdldiAg  itself  beneath  tilie  f^tering  care 
of  the  divine  vintager  (Jolm  xv.)  as  it  stmg^es  onward  &onl  Jndusm 
to  its  complete  disclosure  in  Ghristiabity,  but  also  in  region  as  it  grows 
wild  ^  on  the  scnl  of  paganism,  which  by  nature  must  strive  unconsciously 
towards  the  same  end.  But  tiiongh  the  apologists  had  a  well-grounded 
light  to  search  through  tiiose  stages  of  coltnre  &om  which  they  them- 
selves had  passed  over  to  Ohristiamty,  in  quest  of  sueh  points  of  agree- 
ment,-^(br  which  purpose  they  made  cojnous  collections  from  &e 
ancient  philosophers  and  poeta,^yet  they  were  too  closely  involved  in 
the  very  process  of  development  to  be  able  ri^tly  to  understand  tha 
eatiier  culture,  as  well  in  that  part  of  it  which  was  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity as  in  that  which  Was  In  relationship  with  it  and  led  to  it.  Very 
ea^y  might  it  happen  tiiat  tbey  would  be  led  involuntarily  to  transfer 
their  Christian  mode  of  apprehenMon  to  tJieir  earlier  portions,  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  mere  appearances  of  resemblance. 
Add  to  this,  that  Alexandrian  Jews  and  pagan  Flatonista  may  have 
^ready  introduced  many  forgeries  onder  the  ^nons  names  of  antiquity^ 
which  could  serve  as  testimonies  in  behalf  of  the  religious  truths  taken 
for  granted  by  Christianity  in  opposition  to  pagan  Polytheism:  And 
at  a  time  when  all  criScal  skill,  as  well  as  all  interest  in  criticid  mquines, 
were  alike  wanting,  it  would  be  easy  fir  men  who  were  seeking,  under 
the  inSucnce  of  a  purely  reli^ous  mterest,  ^ter  the  testimomea  of  the 
ancients,  for  such  a  use,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
spurious  and  interpolated  matter.  This  happened  not  seldom  witii  the 
Christian  apologists. 

Thus,  for  mstanee,  there  wer«  inteirolated  writings  of  iJris  description 
passing  under  the  name  of  that  mythic  personage  of  antiqidty,  the  Gre- 
cian Hermes  (Trismegistus)  or  me  Egyptian  Thotli ;  a^  under  the 
names  Of  tie  Persian  Hystaspes,  (Gushtasp)  and  of  the  Sibyls,  so 
celebrated  in  the  Greek  uid  Roman  legends,  which  were  used  in  good 
6u&  by  tiie  apologists.  Whatever  bra^  at  bottom  might  be  lying  in 
those  time-old  legends  of  the  Sibylliite  prophecies,*  of  which  tbe  prc^ 

'  I  i  tans  suka  via  of  n  txpnnlaa,  Uow«r  i>  nainiMtligkia,  it  «limcMriitti»l- 
ooined  for  Ihii  poipote  bj  Scballing,  a  nun  It  ^stiiiKaubed  from  the  npawOwslnra- 
endowed  almve  tU  othen  with  the  rift  <f  phetlc  eUment  tt  reVMled  KfigiOa  Ttm 
taOing  in  tigbt  mtd  for  the  (KpreMon  of  m  fori  ih*  ctanoUr  tf  Om  (bMMT  ex- 
Ae  .iw*,— M  made  Oe  notioD  of  uatoi*-  piewii  In  mdeat  vnmi,  o)t«d  utder  Ae 
nlirion  in  iu  relation  lo  the  religion  of  nuna  of  the  S^rl,  in  Flntudi  de  ^rdilii 
rarSalioii.  In  like  nuiner,  Clement  <]t  oncnlli,  c  9:  'Or  aUi  tir»*u»oOaa  Atfei 
'AleludHa  slflei  die  Hdlente  pUloMiiAj,  prvfio^f,  Ufl'  aSnr  ^  h  rf  m^vf  mi- 
tt iu  i^huton  to  Chiilti«nit7,  the  ifptOaat.  ti^i  tA  jtslof/wMnr  faa-i/trvm'  yrttftttli 
S&om.  VI.  t  ■?&  KpiouTtw,  ra  A  Upi  rA  mtiua  arftfoKw 
•Ths  pnphMle  •bm(n^  H  a  natenl  h>  ft/i«t{  ^  fopforrw  rat  >Atd6M*.  Ja  « 
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fitond  HeneHtuB,  five  hundred  yean  heton  Chmt,  had  said,  "their 
mudomed,  eaxnest  words,  Bpoken  with  inspired  mouth,  reached  throagh 
a  thouBuid  years," '  the  cooBciousness  of  Bach  a  prophetic  element  in 
Paganism,  that  which  in  these  predictions  was  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
bifia  of  cides  and  nations,  and  more  partical&rly  to  a  last  sod  goldea 
age  of  the  worid,^  gave  occasion  to  divers  interpretationB  taken  from 
Jewish  and  Gfaristiaa  points  of  view ;  and  as  it  had  heen  the  practice 
from  very  early  times,  with  both  pagans  and  Jewa,  to  interpolate  spa* 
rious  verees,  accommodated  to  wieir  respective  religious  views  and 
prindples,  under  the  name  of  Sibylline  prophecies,'  so  Christian  ficlioo, 
from  the  veiy  first  century  after  Christ,  added  its  own  quota  to  the 
rest  When  Gelaos  reproached  the  Chtistians  with  interpolating  many 
Boaadalous  thmgs  into  we  Sibylline  writing,*  Ongen  in  hig  reply  could 
^peal  to  the  met  that  the  more  ancient  Sibylline  writings  were  fiill  oS 
interpolations.  With  this  use  of  the  so  called  Sibylline  prophecies,  aD 
Christians,  however,  were  not  satisfied.  Celsus  mentions,  among  other 
Christian  sects,  the  Stbylliats,"  and  Origen  accounts  for  it  by  sappoeing 
that  Celsus  might  some  time  or  other  have  heard  how  this  name  n 
reproach  bad  been  applied  to  those  who  quoted  the  Sibyl  as  s  prot^et- 
ess,  by  other  Christians  who  did  not  approve  of  this  practice.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  to  imply  that  those  opponents 
of  the  Sibylline  prophecies  had  ascertained,  on  grounds  of  criticism^ 
the  spuriousness  of  these  writings,'  and  for  this  reason  refused  to  coun- 
tenance such  a  fraud  for  pous  purposes ;  more  probably,  they  revolted 
a  priorij  at  the  veir  supposition  that  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
phetic power  existea  among  the  heathen. 

While,  by  others,  the  testimonies,  genuine  and  interpolated,  derived 
from  their  own  litei«ture,  were  employed  agunst  the  Faguis,  Tertullian 
chose  a  different  course.  Inclinea  to  perceive  in  all  culture,  science 
uid  art,  the  &lufication  of  original  tiulh,  he  preferred  to  appeal  to 
the  involuntary  utterances  of  the  immediate,  original  voice  of  God  ia 
nature.  He  adduced,  as  evidence  for  Christian  truth  against  Poly- 
theism,  the  spontaneous  ezpressicmB  of  an  irrepresable,  immediate, 
religious  consciousness  in  common  life,  ^— the  testimony  of  the  soul, 
which  he  held  to  be  Christian  by  nature,'' — the  testimony  of  the  simple, 
uncultivated,  ignorant  soul,  previons  to  all  cultivation.'  In  his  apology 
before  the  pagans  he  makes  appeal  to  this  witness  of  the  soul,  "  which, 
though  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  body,  though  led  astiay  by  wrong 

Tov  Bu/umt  fieraffaXaiiTOf  ftp  r^  yj  jrooj  oonnitnenl  puti  of  tl»   Kbjiline  bocAl, 

Kot  CAtt  iva^wnhiK,  floaK^irai  rairrtiv  and  of  thi  intcipolMed  TBreee,     Sea  Di<h 

Itpi  •SpfiifMTa  tpoof  Tt  iravTodarit  lavy  njma  of  Halicmm.  Andl«ol.  L  IT.  c  6S. 
TO  laU  iiap^  tai  TnnoniTac  hrl  niv  oirAij^         *  L.  TH.  a  56 :  "On  irapnifpafimi  df 

TO*  /ifUoiTar.  »  c.  Cels.  L  V.  t  61. 

I  £i0DUa  natfe/iiii^  eropan  ^yiKaara  *  Testimonilun  animn  lUitatalinT  Chli^ 

Ml  (LmUumirTa  Kcd  i^Cipumt  f&iyjroftlni  (Una.    ApologeL  C  1 T. 

X>ilun>  trCni   ificviiru   r^   fuv^  iti  t!»i  >  De  totjmooio  uiimB,  c  I :  Ta  limpH. 

^eov,    PliUaicli.  de  Fj^in  oiaenlU,  c.  6.  eem  ct  radem  et  impoliuun  et  IdioUcam 

*  Ultiina  CmDid  carminu  Mu ;  vA,  Vir-  compello,  qnalem  habeot,  qni  la  KlUm  h»- 
^  IT.  EeLog.  beat,  01am  ipum  de  compito,  de  trivio,  de 

*  Taiio,  in  hli  gnat  aictueological  work,  Uxtrino  lotam. 
tnued,  alRadr  in  hii  time,  of  &  diflbmil  *  J^ologai.  e.  IT. 
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tnimng,  Huagh  enfeeUed  hj  the  deenres  and  paaaofis,  yut  lihBa  it 
Cornea  to  itseLF,  aa  out  of  a  fit  of  mtoxioatioD,  aa  ont  of  a  sleep,  oat 
1^  »  disease,'  and  vbea  oonsoiotifl  of  its  healtliM  condition,  call*  Ood 
^  this  name  alone,  beoanBe  it  is  die  proper  mme  <^  Uie  true  God. 
WeatQod^-good  God-^and  iiiiat  God  gLwea,  —  these  are  common 
expresnoitf  wi&  all.  It  adjuree  also  tins  God  as  its  judge,  in  such 
ezpresaions  as  these :  —  God  is  mj  witness  —  to  God  I  conmut  my  cause 
— God  will  requite  me.  finally,  in  vmng  IJmse  expresaons,  it  looks, 
Hot  to  the  Capitol,  bat  upward  to  faearen ;  fi>r  it  Knows  the  seat  oS 
the  living  God — &om  Him  and  Smn  thenee  it  descended."  ^ 

1  Qmb,  Iio«t  tMteut  ootporii  pmu,  lio«t  noi,  et  qnod  Dm  dedoit,  omoiam  tox 

iutita^mbm  pnvis   circnmKripta,  licet  at.     Jnaiccm  qaoijDB   coiit«amiiir  ilium, 

llUlliiiibiu  K  concapiscentiii  CTigonUL,  li-  Deal  lidet,  et  Dod  commendo,  et  Dem  mihl 

CM  f*l(ii  Diii  euncillUiL,  enm  (amen  re-  nddet    DeniqnB,  ptOBimtuiii  hiec,  non  «d 

HpiidE,  at  ez  dspnla,  nt  ex  iobuki,  nt  ex  Capitoliom,  aad  u  oriam  Tei[ncit.    NoTit 

■Gqiu  Taletudine,  et  uuutMem  loiuii  p&d-  enim  ledam  Dei  iM,  kb  ilia  et  Iitda  d^ 

tur,  Dean  nominal,  hoe  whi  nombte,  qoi*  wmkUL 
pn^rnDdTvi    Deu  ■upuniDenln- 
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BISTORT  OF  THE  CHUBCH  COKSTimTIOK,  Of  CBtBOa  DIBOIPIBrE,  AW 
OF  SOHISHS  IN  THE  OECBCH. 

I.    HiBTOET  07  THE  GONSTmmON  OF  THE  CEtlKCH. 

\.   Of  the  CoiutiCutum  i^f  ChurA  CommumHiet  generally. 

L)  coosulermg  Saa  bistw;  of  the  fomutiffli  tS  tKe  Ckiistiaa  di«iclt 
CMutitatioti,  two  different  epochs  most  be  carefully  diatinguishad :  The 
firat  ^oh  of  iUfoTTnatum,  aa  it  tprang  mmediatelt/,  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  out  (^  the  pecuiiar  estence  of  ChnttianUy,  —  that  easenlul  chap- 
acler  of  Chiistiuiilr^  whereby  it  is  wholly  dislinguiBhed,  as  well  from 
the  Old  Testament  poBltion,  aa  &om  all  previoofi  forms  of  reli^ous  com- 
tounity ;  and  aeetmdli/,  the  ^oeh  in  wMoh  thi»  original  form  of  feUoto^ 
ihip  among  Ckriitian»  became  gradually  changed  under  vanout  foreign 
it^iuneet,  reaching  down  to  the  end  qf  thit  period  of  the  hiatory.  W« 
Speak  firat,  then,  of  thefamdt^wn  laid  for  the  conttiiuiion  <if  Chriatiim 
eommanitiei  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

A.  The  first  foundation  for  the  oonaiitution  qf  Chriatian'commvm- 
tiea  tn  the  Apostolic  age. 

What  Moees  ezpreeeed  as  a  wish,'  that  the  S^t  of  G)od  mi^t  rest 
upon  all,  and  all  nught  be  prophete,  ia.  a  predictdon  of  that  which  was 
to  be  realized  throng  Chnst.  By  him  was  instituted  a  fellowsh^)  of 
divine  life^  which,  proceeding  from  the  equal  and  equally  immediate  re- 
lation of  iJl  to  the  ooe  God,  ae  the  divine  souna  of  life  to  all,  removed 
tiiose  boondaries  within  which,  at  the  Old  Testament  potdtitw,  tiie  devel- 
opment of  the  higher  life  was  slill  confined ;  and  hence  the  felbwship 
thus  derived,  eBsentiaUy  distdnguishee  iteelf  from  the  constitation  tS  m 
prerioaaly  existing  rehgioua  sociedea.  There  could  be  oo  Iraigw  a 
priestly  or  prophetic  office,  constituted  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  the 
propagation  and  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  on  which  office 
the  regions  o(»isciousneBS  of  the  community  was  to  be  dependent. 
Such  a  guild  of  priests  as  existed  in  the  previous  systema  of  r^i^on. 
empowered  to  guide  other  men,  who  remamed,  as  it  were,  ia  a  state  oi 
r^g^ons  pupil^ ;  having  thft'  excluaive  care  of  providing  for  their 
reli^ons  wants,  and  s»ving  as  mediattos,  by  whom  all  other  m«n  most 
first  be  placed  in  connection  with  God  aitd  divine  tbmgs;  each  ft 
jniestly  caste  could  find  no  place  vittua  Ghiistiaiut^.  In  removing  oirt 
of  the  way  that  which  sepaiated  menfrom  Cfod^  in  oonunniiicatiDg  to 
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«11  the  SUM  feUowahip  mlh  Chd,  Chnst  alao  removed  the  barrier  which 
had  hitherto  divided  jaeufrom  one  another.  Christ,  the  Prophet  and 
High  Priest  for  entire  humanity,  was  the  end  of  the  prophetic  office 
aoa  of  the  priesthood.  There  was  now  the  same  High  Priest  and  Medt 
&tor  for  all,  through  whom  all,  become  reconciled  and  united  with  God, 
are  themselrea  made  a  priestly  and  spiritual  race ;  one  heavenly  King, 
Qnide  and  Teacher,  through  whom  all  are  taught  of  God ;  one  faith, 
one  hope,  one  Spirit  which  should  quicken  all ;  one  oracle  in  the  hearts 
of  all,  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father ;  —  all  were 
to  be  citizens  of  one  heavenly  Kingdom,  with  whose  heavenly  powers, 
even  while  strangers  in  the  world,  they  should  be  already  furnished. 
When  the  Apostles  applied  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  priesthood 
to  Christianity,  tlus  was  done  invariably  for  the  simple  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  no  such  visible,  particular  priesthood  could  find  place  in  the 
new  community ;  that  since  &ee  access  to  QroA  and  to  heaven  had  been, 
once  for  all,  opened  to  believers  by  one  High  Priest,  even  Christ,  they 
had,  by  virtue  of  their  union  to  him,  become  themselves  a  spiritual  peo- 
ple, consecrated  to  God ;  their  calling  being  none  other  than  to  dedi- 
cate their  entire  life  to  God  as  a  thank-oSering  for  the  grace  of  redem{h 
tion,  to  publish  abroad  the  power  ^d  grace  of  Him  who  had  called 
them  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light,  to  make 
tiieir  Ufe  one  continual  priestiiood,  one  spiritual  worship  sprin^g  from 
the  temper  of  faith  working  by  love,  one  continuous  testimony  for  their 
Saviour  (compare  1  Pet.  ii.  d.  Bom.  xii.  1,  and  the  spirit  and  whole 
train  of  thought  running  through  the  ejustle  to  the  Hebrews.)  So,  too, 
the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom  in  general  and  in  particular,  the 
difiiision  of  Christiamty  among  the  heathens  and  the  good  of  each  paii- 
tioular  community,  was  now  to  be,  not  the  duty  of  one  select  class  of 
Christians  alone,  but  the  most  immediate  concern  of  each  mtUvidual. 
Every  one,  from  the  position  asugned  him  by  the  invisible  Head  of  the 
church,  should  cooperate  in  promoting  this  object  by  the  special  gifts 
which  Ood  had  bestowed  on  him,  —  gifts  grounded  in  Ms  peculiar  na- 
ture, but  that  nature  renewed  and  ennobled  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  There 
was  no  distinction  here  of  spiritual  and  secular ;  but  all,  as  Christians, 
should,  in  their  inner  life,  in  temper  and  disposition,  be  dead  to  the  nn^ 
godlike,  to  the  worid,  and  in  so  &r  separate  &om  the  world,  —  men 
animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  uid  not  by  the  sjarit  of  the  world.  The 
individual  predominaDt  capabilities  of  Christiana,  sanctified,  made  godly 
by  this  Spirit  and  appropriated  aa  organs  for  its  activity,  should  be 
transformed  to  ehiaiamata,  gifts  of  grace.  It  was  thus,  ^erefore,  the 
Apostle  Paul  begm  his  exposition  of  spiritufd  ffHa,  addressed  to  the 
Corinthian  church,  (1  Corinth,  xii.)  "  Once,  when  ye  were  heatheuB, 
and  Bul^red  yourselves  to  be  led  blindfold  by  your  priests  to  dumb 
idols,  ye  were  as  dead  and  dumb  as  they.  Now  that  through  Christ  ye 
serve  the  living  God,  ye  no  lo^er  have  such  guides,  drawing  you  along 
blindfWd  by  leading-etrings.  Ye  have  yourselves  for  a  guide  the  Spirit 
of  God,  that  enUghtens  you.  Ye  no  longer  dnmbly  follow ;  He 
^eakB  oat  <^  you ;  there  are  divenities  (^  gifts,  but  the  same  Sjdrit." 
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The  essence  of  die  ChristdsD  commonitj  rested  on  this :  that  no  one 
individni^  should  be  tbe  chosen,  preeminent  organ  »f  the  Holj  Spirit 
tor  the  guidance  of  the  whole ;  but  all  were  to  cooperate, — each  at  his 
particular  position,  and  with  the  pfts  bestowed  on  him,  one  supplying 
what  might  be  wanted  by  ano&er,  —  for  the  adyancemeat  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  and  of  the  common  end.  In  this  view  of  it,  the  New  Testa- 
ment idea  of  the  charitma  heccanes  important ;  the  charisma,  by  which 
is  designated  the  individualify  and  divermty  in  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  that  quiekena  all,  as  contFadistiiigmBhed  &om  that  which  in 
all  is  the  etune ;  ^bspeeuliar  kind  and  manner  or  form  of  the  activity 
of  that  conmion  principle,  bo  far  as  it  is  conditioned  by  the  peculiar  nat- 
ural characterisbcs  of  each  individual.  Just  as  the  unity  of  that  hi^er 
Spirit  must  reveal  itself  in  the  manifoldness  of  the  charismata,  so  must 
aU  these  peculiarities,  quickened  by  the  same  Sprit,  serve  aa  organs, 
nratoally  heljung  each  other  for  one  common  end,  the  edification  of  the 
church.  We  understand  edification  here,  according  to  the  general  and 
origiiutl  sense  of  the  term  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  as  referring  to 
tiie  advancement  and  development,  &om  its  common  ground,  of  the 
entire  life  of  the  church-community.  The  edification  of  the  church, 
in  this  sense,  was  the  common  work  of  all.  Even  edlficatioa  by  the 
word  was  not  assigned  ezclnravely  to  one  individual ;  but  every  man 
who  felt  the  inward  call  to  it,  mi^t  give  ntterance  to  the  word  in  the 
assembled  church.  Referring  to  the  same  end,  there  were  likewise 
different  gifle,  grounded  in  the  diversity  of  pecufiar  natures,  qnickened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  according  as,  for  example,  the  productive,  (prof^ 
ecy,)  or  the  receptive,  (interpretation,  the  iupiop^eia,')  or  the  critical 
faculty,  (proving  of  spirits ;)  according  as  &6  capacity  for  feeling  and 
intuition,  or  that  of  sober  refiective  thought  predominated ;  according; 
as  Q)e  Divine,  in  its  overwhehning  force,  had  the  preponderance,  and 
the  Human,  in  its  independent  development,  gave  place  to  it ;  or  a  har- 
monious cooperation  of  both  the  Divine  and  the  Human  prevailed ; 
according  as  the  momentaneous  and  sudden  seizure  of-iospimtion  had 
the  ascendency,  or  what  was  contuned  in  the  Christian  consciousness 
became  unfolded  through  a  process  of  thought  qnickened  by  the  Holy 
Sjorit,  (where  agtun  there  -were  manifold  gradati<His,  &om  an  ecstatic 
elevation  of  mind  down  to  the  uniform,  discreet  and  cautions  unfold* 
ing  of  the  understant^g,  speaking  with  tongues,  prophecy,  the 
ordinary  ffR  of  teachmg,)  in  fine,  according  as  the  prevailing  ten^ 
dency  was  to  the  theoretica]  or  to  the  practical,  (the  Onotia  or  the 
Somia,') 

Since  ChrisliBiuty  did  not  destroy  imy  of  the  natural  distinctions 
grounded  in  the  laws  of  the  ori^al  creation,  but  sanctified  and  enno- 
bled them ;  for  our  Saviont's  words,  that  .he  cgine  not  to  destroy  but 
to  fiilfil,  apply  also  to  the  natural  world ;  so,  although  the  dividing 
wall  between  man  and  woman,  in  respect  to  the  higher  life,  was 
removed  by  Christ,  and  in  him  man  and  woman  become  one,  yet  Chris- 
tianity woi^d  have  the  woman  renuun  true  to  the  particular  sjjiere  and 
destination  assigned  her  by  nature.  Women  were  excluded  trom  taking 
TOt.  I.  Ifi 
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wy  public  part  ia  tibfl  transactioiis  of  Qie  church  usanltKet ; 
they  were  referred  to  their  appropriate  sphere  of  actiTiU-  within  tite 
bosom  of  the  fanulj,  or  some  correBpondiug  place  in  the  adnuniatntion 
of  churcb  afiEUTB.  The  Apostle  Paul,  (1  Cor.  xlr.  84,)  interdicts  the 
female  part  of  the  church  alone  from  publiclr  speaking  in  ilte  aasem- 
bliea ;  wMch  makes  it  evident  ag^n,  that  no  ouier  exception  existed  to 
the  universality  of  tlua  ri^t  wnong  the  ChiisdaoB.  Bat  t^is  last  men- 
tioned exception  continued  to  be  made,  after  Qie  same  nuumer,  in  suc- 
ceeding times.  Even  the  enthusiastio  Montaoists  recognized  it ;  only 
mmtaining  that  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  divine  Spirit  were 
not  bound  by  tlus  role.  In  proof  of  this,  they  referred  to  the  case  of 
tlie  prophecying  women,  mentioned  in  1  CorinUi.  xi.  5 ;  but  incorrectly, 
since  the  AposSe  nmply  spesiks  here  of  a  practice  that  prevailed  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  without  approving  that  practice,  but  with  a  demgo 
of  correctinz  it  in  a  later  part  of  the  epistle.  This  will  be  evident  on 
comparing  1  Corinth,  a,  5,  with  xiv.  84.' 

'  As  the  inner  fellowship  of  divine  Hfe  introduced  by  Christianity 
strove,  however,  from  the  be^nning,  to  exhibit  itself  in  an  outward 
fellowship,  it  must  necessarily  appropriate  to  itself  some  detenninate 
form,  answering  to  its  own  essence,  a  form  in  which  this  union  could 
appear  and  shape  itaelf  as  a  spritual  body ;  because  without  such  form 
no  asaodation,  for  whatever  purpose,  can  have  actual  being  and  sub- 
sistence. To  this  end,  a  certcun  o^anization  was  necessary ;  a  cer- 
tain relative  superordination  and  subordination  of  the  different  members, 
according  to  the  different  positions  assigned  them  in  reference  to  the 
whi^e ;  a  certiun  guidance  and  direction  of  tJie  common  concenu, 
and  therefore  separation  of  organs  destined  for  that  particular  end. 
And  this  stands  m  no  manner  of  contradiction  with  what  we  asserted 
respecting  the  essential  character  of  Christianity  and  the  fellowship 
grounded  therein,  and  respecting  the  mutual  relations  of  Christians  to 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  natural  relation  of  members  to  one 
another  points  already  to  such  an  organic  form  in  the  constitution  of 
the  conununity  as  a  necessary  thing.  For,  as  there  were  individualitiee 
of  character  predonunantly  prodoctive,  and  others  of  a  more  receptive 
bent ;  aa  there  were  those  preeminently  calculated  to  guide  and  rule ; 
and,  as  the  Christian  life  shaped  itself  after  the  form  of  these  oatural 
peculiarities,  which  it  ennobled — the  natural  talent  being  elevated  to 
a  charisma — the  result  was,  that  some  membei«  of  the  community 
would  come  to  be  possessed  of  the  ^ift  wMcb  is  designated  in  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul  as  the  x^pfv^  mffipyiaruc  (governments.)  This  mutual  rela- 
tion of  gifts,  grounded  in  the  natural  talents  of  individuals,  pointed  to 
a  corresponding  position  of  the  several  members  of  the  conununity  in 
their  relation  to  one  another.     The  x&p"i^  Kv0tpi>nata{  required  a  corres- 

1  The  ffilarj,  who  wrote  anmnantariei  practice  of  the  church.    Pritanm  omaea 

on  Ibe  episllea  of  Sl  Panl,  it  rcmRrkabla  doccbant  et  omncB  bi^tinbuit,  at  croceiet 

for  the  freedom  from  prBJudics  irilh  which  p1eb«  el  mnltiplkaietar,  omnibns  intar  initU 

he  contcmplua   Chrucian  anUqiiitj.    Id  coQcessnm  es^  ct  etRiigeluare  et  baptuan 

■peaking  of  ibttt  mUtan  klso,  he  correct-  et   iciipiaru   explotm.    I£Ur.  in  cpiiL 
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posing  oSce^  ilie  fitnesB  for  wluch  had  bneQ  conferred  hy  that  ^t,  in 
the  organuatlon  of  ite  clnirch.  This  me  a  whole,  composed  of  ec|nal 
members,  ill  the  membere  bemg  bnt  organs  of  the  community,  as  this 
was  (he  b«dy  quickened  hy  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  All  these  members, 
as  organs  of  the  whole  and  of  the  one  Spirit  which  gave  it  life,  were  to 
codperate,  each  in  his  appropriate  place,  for  the  common  end ;  aod 
some  x>f  the  members  acted  in  tlus  orgamzation  of  parta  as  the  preemi- 
nent^ guiding  onffl.  Bnt  it  could  hardly  work  itself  out  in  a  natural 
way  from  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  and  of  Christian  fellowship, 
that  tMt  ffuidanee  tfumld  be  placed  in  tJie  hancU  of  only  one  individual. 
The  monare/dcai  form  of  government  wa»  not  tmted  to  the  Ckriatian 
commntmty  of  tpirii. 

The  preponderance  of  one  individual  at  4he  head  of  the  whole  might 
too  eanly  operate  aa  a  check  on  the  &ee  development  of  the  life  of 
the  church,  and  the  free  cooperation  of  the  different  organs,  in  whom 
the  coDsoiouHnesB  of  muto^  mdependence  must  ever  be  kept  alive. 
The  individual  on  whom  everything  depended,  might  acquire  too  great 
au  Hnportance  for  the  whole ;  and  so  become  the  centre,  round  which 
all  would  gather,  so  as  to  obacure  the  sense  of  their  common  relation  to 
tJiat  only  One,  who  should  be  the  centre  for  all.  The  Apostles  stood 
to  the  collective  body  of  Christians  in  a  relation  which  corresponded 
only  to  their  peculiar  position  in  the  development  of  the  church,  and 
which,  for  that  very  reason,  could  not  be  truisferred  to  another  office  ; 
since  they  al(me  were  to  be  the  bearers  of  Chriat's  word  and  spirit  for 
all  ages ;  the  chosen  witnesses  of  lus  personal  appearance  and  mlmstry, 
of  his  resurrection  to  a  new  and  more  glorious  state  of  being ;  the  ne- 
cessary intermediate  links  by  which  me  whole  church  was  connected 
with  Christ.  This  was  a  relation  of  dependence  and  subordination, 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  hiatoncal  development,  which  could  not 
Se  repeated.  And  tiiese  apostles  themselves,  to  whom  this  position  in 
the  guidance  of  the  church  belonged,  how  far  were  they  from  any 
thought  of  exercimg  a  constnuning  preponderance  in  its  affairs,  to  lord 
it  over  ^e  faith,  of  wluch  the  foundation  had  once  been  laid,  and  which 
was  now  to  develop  itself  witii  freedom,  and  give  shape  to  everything 
bv  its  own  inherent  power  alone !  How  much  respect  they  showed  for 
the  free  development  of  the  collective  body !  They  endeavored  to  gain 
the  free  cooperation  of  the  communities  in  all  the  a&irs  which  con- 
cerned those  communitieB — a  point  on  which  we  shall  apeak  more 
particulariy  herei^ter.  Peter  and  John  place  themselves  in  their 
etdsttea  in  the  tsame  class  with  other  presiding  officers  of  the  communi- 
ties, instead  of  claiming  a  place  above  them  as  general  mlers  of  the 
church.  How  difficult  it  might  be  to  6nd  in  the  commnnities  an  ini^ 
vidual  uniting  in  himself  all  the  qusMcations  for  gmding  the  a^is  of 
the  body,  and  who  alone  possessed  the  confidence  of  all !  How  much 
eaoer  ia  find  in  every  cfnnmmuty  several  fathers  of  families,  whose 
peculiarities  together  might  supply  the  deficiendea  of  each  as  an  indi- 
vidual, one  of  whom  nught  enjoy  the  most  confidence  in  this,  and  the 
other  in  that  class  of  the  community,  and  who  together  therefore  nught 
be  qu^fied  tat  snob  a  function.    Monarchy  in  spiritual  Odnga  does 
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DOt  haTTDOmze  with  the  spirit  of  ChrisUanity ;  for  this  poiotc  emrywhtn 
to  &&  feeling  of  a  mutual  need  of  help,  to  the  neceswty  and  to  tha 
great  advantage  as  well  of  common  coimsel  as  of  common  prayer. 
Where  two  or  three  are  assembled  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  prom- 
iaes  to  be  in  tlie  midst  of  them. 

Be^des,  Christiamty  freely  appropriated  to  its  own  nse  such  already 
essUng  fbrms  as  were  adapted  to  its  spirit  and  essendal  character. 
Now  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  in  ^  the  secta  that  sprung  out  of 
Judusm,  there  existed  a  ^nn  of  government  which  was  not  monarchical, 
but  aristocratic ;  consisting  of  a  council  of  elders,  0'3p.\,  upea^iTtpoi,  who 
had  the  guidance  of  all  afhirs  belonging  to  the  common  Interest.  To 
this  form,  Christianity,  which  unfolded  itself  out  of  Judaism,  would  meet 
naturally  attach  itself.  The  same  polity,  moreover,  would  appear  most 
natural,  in  wluiterer  part  of  the  Roman  empire  commnnitieB  were 
founded  among  the  pagans,  for  men  had  long  been  used  to  see  the 
aflGurs  of  state  administered  by  a  senate,  by  the  assembly  of  decariones. 
It  is  on  evidence  of  the  relationship  between  the  eccledasldoal  and  dvil 
administration,  that  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  clergy  were  den(»iK 
inated  orda,  the  guiding  senate  of  the  commuint7J  nnce  orda  staods 
preenuaently  for  the  ordo  senatonun. 

The  guicHuice  of  the  commoniries  was  accordingly  everywhere  en- 
trusted to  a  counsel  of  elders.  It  was  not  necessary  that  these  should 
be  die  oldest  in  years,  thou^  some  rentect  doubtless  was  had  to  age. 
But  age  here  was  a  dedgnation  of  worth,  as  in  the  Latin  "  senatus." 
and  in  the  Greek  "ytpovaia."    Beaides  the  usual  name  Kpiep<iTtpcu, 

ftven  to  these  heads  of  the  oommunity,  there  were  also  many  others, 
enoling  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  as  itdi^et,  shepherds; 
]'&3^  ^yoi/iivM,  rpot^rirrt  tOv  dJtA^dr.  The  fbunding  of  communilaes 
among  ^e  p^ans  led  to  another  name,  more  conformed  to  the  Gre- 
cian mode  of  designating  such  relations,  than  the  appellations  above 
cited,  which  clearly  show  their  Jewish  origin.  This  name  was  tir'unuimt, 
borrowed  from  the  city  fimn  of  government  among  the  Greeks,*  and 
applied  to  the  preading  officers  of  the  ChristiBQ  communities,  as  over- 
seers of  the  whole,  leaders  of  the  community. 

That  the  name  hrimmm  or  bishops,  was  aJtogetfaer  tynonj/mmtt  witl) 
that  of  Presbyters,  is  clearly  evident  from  those  passages  of  scriptnre, 
where  both  appllaUoiu  are  used  interchangeably.  Acts  20,  comp. 
T.  17  with  V.  28;  Ep.  to  Titus,  e.  1,  v.  5  with  v.  7  and  from  those 
where  the  office  of  deaccm  is  named  immediately  after  tiiat  of  bishop, 
so  that  between  these  two  church  offices  there  conld  not  still  be  a  third 
intervening  one.  Ep.  to  Philipp.  1 :  1 ;  1  Tim.  8 :  1  and  8,  Tim 
interchange  in  the  use  of  the  two  appellaticma  shows  that  they  were 
perfectly  identical.  Even  were  the  name  bishop  orif^nally  nothing 
more  than  the  distinctive  title  of  &  president  of  this  church-senate,  <n 
a'Primus  inter  pares,  yet  even  in  this  case  snch  interchange  would  be 
quite  inadmisnble.  Likewise  in  the  Iett«r  which  Clemens,  the  disci^de 
of  Fanl,  writes  in  the  name  of  the  Eoman  church,  the  deacons  are 

1  S«e  on  thli  ptdnt,  my  HUt.  of  Ihe  FluUfng,  ftc.  Tot.  I  p.  IW 
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named  immecQatel;  Kfier  the  luahopa,  u  the  pnading  oflGcen  of  &e 


Bat  we  here  go  on  the  supposition,  that  in  each  town,  from  the  W 
^nning  onward,  me  angle  conununity  formed  itself  onder  the  gmdance 
of  a  senate  of  ddeig.  Are  we  warranted  to  suppose  this  ?  An  oppo- 
mta  hvpotheoB  has  been  proposed  by  several  writers  in  more  recent 
tunes.^  It  is  held,  according  to  I2us  view,  that  there  were  not  single 
ohnrches  formed  from  the  beginning,  eapeciall;  in  the  larger  towns ; 
bnt  as  Christiaiutf  was  introduced  ftom  manj  difierent  qouters  and 
by  different  preachers,  tiv^le,  tmail  commnnilaes  most  have  been 
finmded,  independent  of  one  another,  which  remained  separate,  and 
bekl  tiieir  assemblies  at  difierent  jJaces.  Not  till  later,  then,  would 
one  commniuty  be  formed  &om  the  coming  together  of  these  sereral 
coaTentaoles.  Of  sncfa  separate  conventicles  preceding  the  formation 
,  of  one  oommnm^,  indications  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  those  pa» 
sages  of  St-  Paul's  ejustles,  where  one  person,  with  the  church  assem- 
bhng  in  hk  house,  is  ffeatei.  Coloss.  4:  15;  1  Corinth.  IG:  19; 
Book  16:  6 — 14,  15;  Philem.  2.  Each  of  these  small  communi- 
ties is  supposed  to  have  had  its  own  preuding  officer,  and  in  this  sense 
ttte  monarchical  was  Ae  ongiual  form  of  government  in  the  constitution 
of  the  church.  According  to  one  view,  the  contentions  of  these  little 
bands  and  their  presiding  officers  with  iHie  another,  first  caused  the 
vast  to  be  felt  of  greater  unltf  and  closer  ctmnection  under  a  conunoQ 
head ;  by  which  the  gradual  ^mation  of  the  episcopal  govenmient  at 
the  i^urch  would  be  promoted.  Accon^g  to  the  other  view,  the 
name  triavmu  dengnated  ori^nallj  the  &nction  of  these  local  preo- 
dents,  and  the  name  presbytras,  the  collej^  union  of  these  several 
jffesidenta  <^  communities. 

Such  an  atomic  theory,  however,  correspondB,  certunly,  least  of  all,  to 
&e  essence  of  Christiamty,  of  the  Chiistiao  community  of  Spirit,  which 
tended  everywhere  to  fellowship  and  unity,  and  conveyed  with  it  the 
eonaciousnesB  of  all  belon^g  together  to  one  body.^  Everywhere  in 
the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  Christiana  of  the  same  city  appear 
as  members  associated  together  to  form  one  iKt^aia.  This  unity 
never  represents  itself  as  some^ung  which  is  yet  to  take  place,  but  as 
the  otigaial  form,  having  its  ground  &om  the  be^nning  in  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  constnouaoBBs ;  and  the  party  divi«ons  which  threat- 
«ked  to  dissolve  this  ani^,  appear  rather  as  a  morbid  afieeti<Mi  which 
had  crept  in  Ut«r,  sa  in  the  Corinthian  church.  And  if  portions  of 
ibe  church  sometimes  formed  sepairate  aesemblieB  in  the  houses  of  such 
mdividaals  as  possessed  local  c<»iTeniences  for  the  purpose,  or  who 
wem  eminently  qualified  to  edify  diose  who  assembled  in  their  dwelt 

1  8m  Cap.  49.  "Or.  Ton  Bur,  in  hia  TnUiae  on  Oie  Pu- 

*  Dr.  Kin  of  tieyden ;  we  hii  Bw*;  on  \onl  Letttm. 

Ihe  Origin  of  tke  ^>iKop<d  Pcmer  in  the  '  Comp.  what  I  liave  MJd  fn  objection  to 

ChriHiHiCbiucbjIisiiiUwd  from  the  Dntch  Ihii  tboorj,  in  my  Hiitonr  of  the  Flantin^ 

In  nigen'i  Zdtiduift  tOi  He  tiinoiisdie  Sc,  p.  M  and  199 ;  also  Koilie,  In  hli  wort 

Ttieida^Bd.IL,ate*Stfid,8-4S,— and  Dbar die AnTinge der ChrinlicluD  Sirchft 
p.  19T,  and  onwud. 
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inga,  by  Hxe  preaching  of  tlie  word ;  ^  7et  this  was  eome&me  iriiieli 
dia  not  occur  til)  later,  when  the  comnKuuties  that  were  alreadj  rego- 
larlj  organized  became  more  nnmerons ;  tmd  those  who  met  in  sodi 
Bssemblies  did  not,  by  so  doing,  separate  themselves  from  the  great 
whole  of  the  commumty  which  Babsiatod  nnder  that  gmdinff  senate. 
Of  course  the  disdnation,  which  has  its  sole  groond  in  tiie  theory  aboTA 
mentioiied,  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  Tanishes ;  and  all  we  ean 
admit  is,  that  the  latter  was  particuiariy  the  name  of  dignity,  tbe 
former  tiie  name  designating  tba  fimction,  or  particnlar  sphere  (^ 
actdvity. 

These  presbyters  or  bishops  then,  as  we  may  call  the  same  fonctiofr 
aries  considered  under  different  points  of  view,  had  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  communities,  the  direction  of  all  affiurs  pertwmng  to 
the  common  interest ;  but  the  office  of  teaching  was  not  committea  «x- 
clunTely  te  them ;  for,  as  we  have  remarlced  above,  ail  ChittiatUf 
orifnoally,  had  the  right  of  pouiing  out  their  hearts  before  the  brethren, 
ana  of  speaking  for  meir  edification,  in  the  public  aeeemblies.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  fivm  this,  ^at  aU  the  members  of  a  commmu^ 
were  fitted  for  the  ordinary  and  regular  office  of  teatAing;  a  dietuKV 
tion  is  to  be  made  between  a  ^  of  teaching,  such  as,  like  every  otiier 
cultivated  talent,  stood  conetantiy  at  the  command  of  him  that  imce 
possessed  it,  and  those  effiiaons  proceeding  fnaa  tiie  insjHration  of  tlte 
moment,'  which  were  connected  with  insulated  and  transient  states 
of  elevated  feeling,  snob  as,  in  especifd  manner,  belonged  to  tiie  charao- 
teristic  features  of  that  prinutive  time  of  eztr«ordinuy  mental  excite- 
ment from  above,  when  the  divine  Ufe  waa  first  entering  within  the 
limits  of  the  earthly  world,  and  sudden  transitions  in  oonvernon  must 
more  frequenUy  occur.  On  such  trannent  awakenings  and  emtaneids 
of  the  reli^ous  consciousness  alone,  the  care  necessuy  te  preserve, 
propagate  and  advance  relij^ons  knowled^,  and  to  defend  the  genuine, 
pure,  apostolic  doctrine  agtunst  the  various  corrapting  tendencies— 
already  threatening  to  come  in — of  Jewish  w  Pagan  modes  (^  think- 
ing, could  not  be  made  to  depend.  Cbristiaiuty  clumed  for  in  service 
the  faculties  of  knowledge,  no  less  than  those  of  feeling.  Where  one  of 
these'two  faculties  predominated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  distorb- 
ances  of  the  Chiislian  conscionsneas  and  life  always  ensued.  Thai 
healthy  and  harmonious  development,  by  virtue  of  which  all  excluave 
preponderance  of  ungle  charismata  would  be  precluded,  was  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  apostolic  period.  Hence  the  watehful 
counteraction  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  wherever  he  noticed  any  exclusive 
tendency  of  this  kind  which  threatened  to  interfere  ^ith  the  hann(aa> 

1  Comp.  n;  HltL  of  ihe  FUolIng,  cte^  niaed  to  &  higher  gnAe,  and  lappratdng 

p.  308.  more  entire);  ths  ordmary  consootuiMW. 

*  Ai  raophecy,  tpeiking  with  tongnea.  The  puiMe  in  Acts,  1 0 :  46,  relating  t9 

I  will  take  uiit  occauon  to  point  ont  a  pai-  tbs  gift  oi  longnea,  Irenans,  IIL  II,  iS, 

■age  in  bvnxii,  which  leTTei  to  continn  explaiai  ihna ;  whila  the  Holy  GhoM  reWd 
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ftoH  tiM  praphdle  |^— an  IngiirMfaM    nmr 
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OQi  tnd  healOty  deTelopnent  of  tbe  GhriBliaDlife  —  as  we  see  inlui 
fint  epiatle  to  ihe  Gorinthiiuis.  Care  wu  to  be  taken,  therefore,  ihaX 
along  with  those  nttenuoea  of  extraordbary  inspiration,  to  be  connected 
with  no  particular  Action,  there  sbonld  never  bH  to  be  in  Uie  cornmop 
nities  sneh  as  wen  qualified  to  satisfy  the  need  of  knowledge,  men 
eapable  of  un&I^ng  and  of  defending  for  them  Christian  truth :  the 
fimction  denoted  by  the  i'Sfv  y^uotut  sai  the  x^p'^i'^  tiiaaKaJSat.  This 
latter  presappoeed  a  certain  preyioos  cultivation  of  the  underetanding, 
&  power  of  clear  and  discriminating  thought,  a  certain  gift  of  comoaani- 
eation ;  all  whi^,  if  oooe  present,  when  quickened  by  the  agency  of 
flie  Holy  Spirit,  became  a  charisma  of  this  kind.  Such  as  posMweod 
this  ohariBma,  were  on  that  account  fitted  to  take  care  for  the  continual 
preaerratioD  of  sound  doctrine  in  tlie  community  and  for  the  eatabhsb- 
ment  and  furtherance  of  Ghristiaii  knowledge,  withoat  excluding  the 
oodperation  of  the  rest,  who  were  at  Uberty  to  assist,  each  firom  his  own 

Ction,  and  according  to  the  particular  aft  which  mi^t  belong  to 
.  Hence,  in  the  apostolic  age,  tlie  gift  of  teaching,  x^p"^  eiiaoKaiim, 
and  the  order  of  teachers,  iMmaXm,  who  were  distinguished  by  this 
^,  are  represented  as  constituting  an  entirely  distinct  function  and 
(wder.  All  the  members  of  &  conmranity  might,  at  particular  seasons, 
feel  ^e  impulse  to  address  the  assembled  brethren,  or  to  break  forth 
before  them  in  acts  of  invocation  or  pnuse  to  their  (}od ;  but  only  a 

few  pOOBCaSOd  tliat  x^fl^  SiAaaaHia^,  and  were  iMmaiat. 

It  IB  dear  of  ttaelf,  however,  Otat  this  bculty  of  teaching  is  a  thing 
qnite  i&tinct  from  the  talent  for  administering  the  outward  concerns 
of  the  community,  the  i^ft^a  nptpi4<mit,  which  was  pariicolarly  required 
fbr  Uie  office  <A  assessor  in  tiie  church  council,  t^e  office  of  presbyter 
or  bishop.  These  ffts,  so  difierent  in  their  kind,  could  not  always  be 
nnited  in  the  same  individual.  In  tlie  ewly  apostolic  church,  to  which 
all  arbitrary  and  idle  distinctions  of  ranks  were  so  ahen,  and  where 
every  office  was  considered  simply  with  reference  to  tlie  end  it  was  to 
subserve  and  circumscribed  by  an  inner  necessity,  the  fimdion  of 
teaching  and  that  of  church  government,  the  function  of  a  StdaaKo?^ 
and  that  of  a  irov4>')  as  also  the  gifts  reqmnto  for  both,'  were  hence 
also  ori^nally  distir^nished  and  held  sepiuttte  &om  each  otlier.' 

In  the  unfolding  of  these  relations,  it  is  necessaiy  to  distinguish 
di&rrat  stops,  or  stages ;  and  we  should  not  be  warranted  in  assuming, 
as  tjie  ori^ual  fonn,  every  thing  which  we  find  in  the  later  portions  M 
the  apostolic  times.  The  luatoric  progress  itself  must  have  introduced 
many  changes ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  we  supposed  that  every 
unagement  in  the  communities  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  last  epistles 
lemmed  die  same  aa  when  he  sent  ^e  first.  Thus,  with  regard  to  die 
nunistration  of  doctrine,  the  following  gradations  are  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  progreenve  development.'  1.  It  occurred  naturally  that  indi- 
viduals, qualified  for  it  by  previous  cultivation  of  mind,  were,  by  virtue 


Coinp.fbrlttitoace,Bom.lS:  T,8,«ad        ■Sc«m}K*tof  tb«Pliuitiiig,A&,p.  SlA. 
alnadT  notiMd,  tat  lU  pw 


'  The  x^pi"!"'  ittaaiaAiat  and  the  zap'"'    V"^  "^  ■"■'■■S  (^  diatinclioii  bctweca  ths 
lu  K^ipvqiriot-  iiiiaicuv  uHf  the  irpocvruf. 
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df  tYas  qiulificatioD,  pariiciiliri^  called  to  tho  regnlftr  £spensaii<KL  of 
doctrine.  2.  Such  persons  were  commonly  orduned  and  set  apart  u 
teachers  of  the  church.  8.  The  fdnclions  of  chorok-teacher  and  <^ 
elder  heo&me  more  closely  connected  with  each  oUier.  It  most  hava 
been  held  ai  sidutary  thing,  tending  to  the  good  order  and  qiuet  of  the 
ooTmnumdes,  that  among  their  pre^ding  officen  tliere  skmld  be  abo 
those  who  poBsessed  the  talent  for  adminietering  the  office  of  teaching. 
J£  in  some  cases,  as  in  Paul's  &reweU  address  to  the  elders  of  £b 
Church  <^  EphesoB,'  ^b  care  of  mBintaining  pure  doctiiiie  was  oom- 
mitted  to  tiie  presbyters  generally,  yet  it  by  no  meaas  follows  Oiai  it 
belonged  to  them  to  administer  the  office  of  tea^ung  in  the  moie 
restricted  sense ;  for  the  Apostle  may  be  speaking  here  mmjdy  of  one 
among  the  general  oares  of  church  government,  fiat  when,  in  &» 
epistle  to  Titus,  it  is  required  of  a  bishop,  that  he  should  not  only 
hunself  hold  fast  the  genome,  puro  doctaine  of  the  gospel,  but  also  be 
able  to  establish  others  in  it,  and  conAitd  its  adversaries,  it  is  certunly, 
impRed  that  the  bishop  must  possess  also  the  gift  of  teat^iing.  IndeM 
under  many  oircumatances  of  the  church,  such  as  those,  for  example, 
which  are  alluded  to  in  ihe  abore  mentioned  e}»stle,  this  would  be 
lughly  desirable  on  account  of  the  threatening  dongw  &om  the  spread 
of  erroneous  doctrines,  which  was  to  be  met  by  the  paternal  antnori^ 
<^  elders  of  the  commmnty,  supported  by  raeir  oral  t«aohing.  So, 
too,  in  the  first  e|nBtle  to  iWoaiy  (5:17),  tbose  of  the  presbyten 
who,  to  the  talent  for  government,  xefilpviiait,  could  umte  also  diat  of 
teaclung,  SiianKoXia,  are  counted  worthy  of  douUe  hcsior;  aad  tli» 
prominence  ^ren  here  to  each  may  be  regarded  as  another  proof  that 
the  two  were  not  iKceaiarily  and  alv>eaft  united. 

Besides  these,  we  find  only  one  otlter  church  office  in  the  Apostolio 
age,  that  of  deacons.  The  duties  of  this  office  were  from  the  beranimig 
simply  external,  as  it  was  instituted  in  the  first  place,  accoKung  to 
Ac^  a,  to  assist  in  the  distributitm  of  alms.  The  oaro  of  provi^ng 
for  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  commanities,  to  which  many  other  external 
duties  were  aflerwuds  added,  devolved  particularly  on  this  office. 
Besides  the  deacons,  there  were  appointed  idso  deactmesses,  for  the 
female  portion  of  the  communities,  oecanse  the  free  access  of  men  to 
the  female  sez,  especially  in  the  Bast,  where  custom  demanded  so  oare- 
fiil  a  separation  of  the  sexes,  might  excite  snapcton  and  give  offence. 
If  the  women,  in  conformity  with  their  natural  destination,  were  excluded 
from  the  offices  of  teaching  and  church  government,  jet  the  peculiar 
qualifications  of  the  sex  were  now  cliumed,  in  this  way,  as  peculiar 
g^  for  the  serrice  of  the  eommnnitiea.  By  metms  of  sueh  deaooo- 
esses  the  gospel  could  be  introduced  into  the  boaom  of  families,  where, 
owing  to  the  cnstoms  of  the  Sast,  no  nuui  could  gain  admittance.* 
They  were  also  bound,  as  Ghristiaa  wives  and  mothers  of  tried  expe- 
rience in  all  the  relations  of  their  sex,  to  asfttst  the  younger  women  of 
the  communities  with  their  counsel  and  enconragement.* 

'1  Ai  ■  protf,  *M  the  wordi  of  Clement     ymmituvlTai    6iia0^raf  mptimttero  ^ 
tt  AlexamlTn,  f  SL  1.  CL  p.  MS,]  respect-     tvS  mpim  iiiamiMa. 
hif[  CMititn  womm:  M  inr  im  tk  -^       ■IwdL  da  vfa^nib.  Tdandli^  e.  ■:  tt 
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Am  TegNxta  tlie  election  to  theee  church  offices,  we  u«  in  want  of 
sufficient  information  to  enable  ob  to  decide  how  it  was  managed  in  the 
earl/  ApoatoUc  tdmea.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  posmble  that  the  method  of 
procedure  differed  under  diffiirent  circuiustancefl.  As  in  the  institutioa 
of  deacons  the  apostles  left  the  choice  to  the  communitieB  tJiemselvea, 
and  as  the  same  was  the  case  in  the  choice  of  deputies  to  attend  the 
apostles  in  the  name  of  the  communities  (1  Corinth,  viu :  19),  we  mi^t 
atga»  that  a  mmilar  course  would  be  pursued  in  filling  other  offices  of 
the  church.  Yet  it  may  be  tiiat  in  many  caaeB  the  apostles  themselvea, 
where  the;  could  not  as  yet  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  spirit  cf 
tlie  first  new  oommumtjee,  conferred  the  important  office  of  presbyters 
OD  each  as  in  their  own  judgment,  under  the  light  of  the  Divme  Spirit, 
appeared  to  be  the  fittest  persons.  Their  choice  would,  moreorer, 
deserve  in  the  hit^est  degree  the  confidence  of  the  conunanitdes  (comp. 
Acts  ziv :  28 ;  Titos  i ;  5)  ;  although  when  St.  Paul  empowers  Titus  to 
set  jnmdiiig  officers  over  the  communities  who  possessed  the  requifflto 
qnaMcations,  thia  dramutatue  decides  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  choice, 
nor  is  a  chdce  by  the  community  itself  tJiereby  necessarily  excluded. 
The  regular  course  seems  to  have  been  this :  the  church  offices  were 
e&busted  in  preference  to  the  first  converts  of  the  communities,  pro- 
vided that  in  other  respects  they  possessed  the  requisite  qualifications. 
(1  Corinth,  vi :  15).'  Gement  of  Rome  cites  the  following  rule,  as 
one  which  had  been  banded  down  from  the  apostles,  relative  to  the 
i^jpointment  to  church  offices ;  "  thcU  they  ehovid  be  JUUd,  according 
to  the  judgmaU  of  approved  men,  vnth  tJte  eonsatt  of  the  whole  ayn- 
mumtjf."  It  may  have  been  tlie  general  practice  for  the  presbyters 
tibemselves,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  to  propose  another  to  the  commum^ 
in  place  of  the  perstm  deceased,  and  leave  it  to  the  whole  body  either  to 
^iprove  or  decune  their  selection  for  reasons  aasgned.^  Where  asking 
for  the  assent  of  the  community  had  not  yet  become  a  mere  formality, 
this  mode  of  filling  church  offices  had  the  se^utair  effect  of  caumg  the 
votes  of  the  majority  to  be  guided  by  thoee  capable  of  jud^g,  and  of 
suppressing  divisions ;  while  at  the  same  time  no  one  was  obtruded  on 
the  community  who  would  not  be  welcome  to  their  hearts. 

Agiun,-a8  regards  the  relation  in  which  these  presbyters  stood  to  the 
commonitioa,  they  were  not  designed  to  exercise  absolute  authority,  but 
to  act  as  presiding  officers  and  guides  of  aa  ecclesiastical  republic  ;  to 
conduct  all  things  with  the  cooperation  of  the  eommunitles  as  their 
nunisters,  and  not  their  mastois.  So  the  apostles  regarded  this  relation 
when  they  addressed  their  epistles,  which  treat  not  barely  of  matters 
f£  doctrine  but  of  things  relating  to  the  life  and  discipline  of  the 
chnrch,  not  to  tiie  presiding  officers  of  die  communities  alone,  but  to 
the  entire  communitieB.     In  the  instance  where  the  Apostle  Paul  pro- 

exiieriiiimtii   omniam  HSreotnnm   iliiictK,  abruv,  iotinaoimrtc  r^  irvti/ian  tif  trio- 

fuale  Eioriat  ceUrflfl  et  canailLo  et  solnCio  jrosmif  Ktj2  Auut&vov^  ftt^^ovrw  mtrrtitiv, 

jaiare ;  et  at  nihilominiu  M  decncnrrerinc,  *  Gement,  Cap.  it :  Tn)f  taTaoTaSfrrac 

per  muB  ttmina,  probaii  poUHL  irri  rim   diraoToAuv  $  /fimfil  A^  Mpuir 

>  So  aljo  Clement  of  Rome,  {•Mp.  42,1  ^Uo/i/iuv  ivipuv,  twesioietaainK  '^VC  ^ 

■ajg  of  ihe  Apostles :  Kurd  x^ipav  jutl  its-  teniae  iramK- 
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nBonoes  &  BenteDca  of  ezeontmimitntMD  from  the  feUowBhip  of  &e 
church,  lie  coooeiveB  himself  united  in  Bpirit  ^th  the  vhole  commnm^ 
0.  Connth.  T.  4) ,  BBsnming  that  regularlj,  in  a  matter  of  sach  cc^-"'^ 
conocm,  the  participation  of  the  imole  commnnitj  was  required. 

B.   Change*  in  ike  CoMtitution  of  (he  Chrittitm  Church  after  (At 
age  of  the  A.pottU». 

The  changes  wluch  the  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  nndep- 
vent  during  this  period,  related  eapeciallj  to  the  three  following  partic- 
ulus ;  1.  tiie  distinction  of  bishops  &om  presbyters,  and  the  gradual 
derelopmeiit  of  the  monarchioo-epiacopal  church  government ;  2.  the 
distinctiou  of  the  clergy  from  the  laity,  Bod  tJie  formation  of  a  sacer- 
dotal caste,  as  opposed  to  the  evangelical  idea  of  the  priesthood ;  8. 
the  multiplication  of  church  offices. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  particulars,  ve  are  in  waat,  it  is  troe,  of  exact 
and  full  ioformation  respecting  dte  manner  in  -wiach  the  change  tocA 
place  in  dng^e  cases ;  but  a  comprehenrave  view  on  grounds  of  analogr 
Trill  set  tiie  matter  in  a  very  clear  light.  Since  the  presbyters  consti- 
tuted a  deliberative  assembly,  it  irould  of  course  soon  become  the  prac- 
tice for  one  of  their  number  to  preude  over  the  rest.  This  might  be 
so  arranged  as  to  take  place  oy  some  lair  of  rotation,  so  that  the 
presidency  would  thus  page  in  turn  from  oae  to  the  other.  Posfflbly, 
m  many  places,  such  was  the  orinnal  arraogement.  Yet  we  find  no 
trace,  at  least  in  lustory,  of  anything  of  this  kind.  But  neit^r,  ss 
we  have  already  observed,  do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  meet  with  any 
vestige  of  a  fact  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  tiie  pre^dency  over 
the  presbyterial  college  was  ori^nally  distinguished  by  a  epedal  name. 
However  the  case  xo&v  have  been,  then,  as  to  this  point,  what  we  find 
essting  in  the  secona  century  enables  us  to  infer,  r^peotiug  the  pre- 
ceding times,  that  soon  after  the  Apostolic  age  the  sttmding  office  of 
president  of  the  presbytery  must  have  been  formed ;  which  preeddent, 
as  having  preeminentiy  the  oveisight  over  all,  was  designated  by  the 
special  name  of  'Eirionmvf ,  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  other  wes- 
byters.  Thus  the  name  came  at  length  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
this  presbyter,  while  the  name  presbyter  continued  at  first  to  be  common 
to  all ;  for  the  bishops,  as  presi<^g  presbyters,  had  no  <^dal  character 
other  than  that  of  the  [nvsbyters  generally.  They  were  only  Prinu 
inter  paie«.^ 

1  Manf  of  ih«  later  &l}ien  atill  hare  k  SntTchini,  Ihoqgh  it  nu;  not  be  wbollj 

ngbt  UDdentaiuliiig  of  this  proc«u  of  the  trae,  and  must    bg  chranologiicallT  false, 

matter.    Hilar,  in  ep.  L  ad  TimollL  c  3 :  Tliig  penon,  wbo  wa«  patriardi  of  Alex- 

Omals  eiriieopiu  pnabyter,  non  tamenoin-  aodriain  ^finthalf  c^thsteatbceBtu?, 

nil  prewjter  e^MOpoi;  hie  enim  e{riKo-  reWi,  tbat  in  the  Alexaodtian  church,  ap 

pu  Mt,  qui  inter  pTed>Tt«KM  primni  «at  (o  the  time  ot  the  biihop  Atezander,  in  the 

Jerome,  046,'ad  Btbi^cLJ  U71  dial  it  had  b«c<niiing  of  the  Anrth  eentory,  the  fbUow* 

been AepnctkeinlbeAWandrlaadiardL  Incananaement  had  extrtad:  tberewaa  a 

■nifl  the  timei  oTthe  biabop*  Serodei  and  ooDegt  of  twelTs  preibylen,  one  of  wtaom 

Dtra^ioi,  ia  Ae  middle  of  the  third  era-  premSed  orer  the  rest  a*  biabop,  and  theat 

tnry,  fbr  the  presbjtei*  to  duxMe  one  of  presbyten  atwaji  choie  &ai  bi^op  oat  ot 

flnar  own  noidber  m  a  prendent,  and  call  tbalr  own  otimMr,  and  the  other  el«t«n  0(> 

Un  bi«hop.    And  ao  auo  there  m^  be  dained  bim. 
■ome  fbnndatkni  of  bnth  in  the  aeeoout  pf 
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The  aristocratio  oonstitotKHi  vill  ever  find  it  easy,  by  various  gradual 
ehangee,  to  pass  otot  to  the  tnonarchioal ;  and  circunutajiees  vhen 
the  need  becomes  felt  of  guidance  by  the  energy  and  anthori^  o£  «a 
indiTidoal,  irill  have  an  mfluence  beyond  all  things  else  to  bring  about 
such  a  change.  It  may  have  been  circmnstances  of  t^  kind,  whicl)> 
near  the  tiinea  dividing  tiie  first  and  second  centuries,  tended  to  give 
preponderance  to  a  prendent  of  the  council  of  elders,  and  to  aesi^ 
him  his  distinctive  title,  as  the  general  overseer.  Already,  in  the  latter 
pai^of  the  age  of  St.  Paul,  we  shall  see  many  thmgs  diferent  fixun 
vhat  they  had  been  originally ;  and  bo  it  cannot  appear  strange  if  other 
changes  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  commumties, 
by  the  altCTed  circnmstancee  of  the  lames  immediately  succeeding  those 
<tf  St.  Paul  or  St.  John.  Then  ensued  those  strongly  marked  oppo- 
sitions and  eohisnm,  those  dangers  vitfa  which  the  corruptions  eng«i> 
dered  by  manifold  foreign  elements  threatened  primitive  Christianily,* 
It  was  uese  dangers  that  had  called  the  Apostle  John  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  indaced  bim  to  make  tlds  country  the  seat  of  bis  labors.  Amidat 
circumstances  so  embarnuong,  amidst  conflicts  so  severe  &om  within 
and  from  without — for  tiien  came  forth  the  first  edict  of  Trajan  agunst 
tiie  Christians — the  authority  of  individual  men,  distinguished  for  piety, 
firmness  uid  activity,  would  make  itaelf  particnlarly  avuling,  and  would 
be  augmented  hy  a  neceedty  become  generally  apparent.  Thus  the 
predominant  influence  of  indiTidaals,  who,  as  moderators  over  the  col< 
lege  of  pr^byters,  were  denominated  bishops,  might  spring  of  itself 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  the  Christian  communi- 
ties were  nmltiphed,  without  any  necesaty  of  supposing  an  intentional 
remodelling  of  the  earlier  constitutdon  of  the  church.  In  favor  of  ttus 
view  is  also  the  manner  in  which  we  find  the  names  "  presbyter  "  and 
"  tnahop  "  interchanged  for  each  other  until  far  into  the  second  century. 
It  may  be,  that  as  tiie  labors  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Aua  Mmor  had 
a  gi-eat  influence  generally  on  the  succeeding  development  of  the  church, 
such  an  influence  proceeded  also  from  the  coorae  he  pursued  in  this  mat- 
ter, that  he  was  induced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  to  ^truat 
to  certun  individual  picsbytere  in  particular,  who  had  made  themselves 
worthy  of  his  special  confidence,  the  care  of  munt^ning  pure  doctrine, 
of  warding  off  those  threatening  dangers,  and  of  keeping  an  oversight 
over  the  i^hole  life  of  the  church  amidst  those  scatterings  of  the  chaff. 
The  tradition  current  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  reepecting 
in^viduats  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  communities  by  the 
Apostie  John  and  ord^ed  hy  hm  as  bishops,  may  have  been  thentie 
derived.  This  would  be  the  truth  lymg  at  tiie  bottom  in  this  report, 
and  there  would  be  no  necesaty  in  i^ening  from  this  (nrcnmstance 
that  an  episcopate  was  designedly  founded  by  this  apostle.' 

■  These  I  have  mora  ftiil?  mdolded  in  wiAoot  «ij  pnconowTcd  design,  an  (nl- 
DJT  Huioi^  of  the  FlanliDg;,  ac,  Tol.  IL  dent  parpoM.    As  ihe  Mditirai  of  IgnUi- 

■  There  'a  no  erldence  to  eetabKeh  any  ni'  joaniej  U  Borne,  wbere  be  was  to  b« 
tnch  snpposition ;  for  to  indefinite  tndidans  thicnii  to  the  wild  beasts,  appetit  to  me, 
4ie  force  <A  evidence  cuiDot  "be  ascribed,  fiv  rMSons  alitNtdf  •Ueced,  extcemelj  li»> 
In  the  lo  catted  epistles  of  JgnMitis,  I  per-  trie  to  sospidan  ;  to  his  letten,  which  pifr 
cure,  besidas  that  tiUA  took  It*  sluqte  fippoae  the  trndi  of  Ihii  uor;,  iaifiiM  KM 
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This  rdation  of  ^  bishops  to  the  presbytera,  ve  may  observe  aO 
along  to  Uie  end  of  the  second  century.  It  is  bence  mat  Irensenfr 
eometimeB  uses  the  names  "  bishop"  and  "  presbyter"  as  wholly  aynony- 
mouB,  fmd  at  others,  distinguishes  the  bishops,  as  presiding  tmcers, 
from  the  presbyterB.'  Tertullian  also  calls  the  presidmg  officers  of  the 
Christian  communities  by  the  common  name  of  Seiuores,  includinff 
under  this  title  botJi  bishops  and  presbyters ; '  though  elsewhere  in  the 
writings  of  this  father,  the  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters 
is  already  decidedly  Ar&wn.  In  manyrespects,  Tertullian  may  b^con> 
udered  as  standing  on  Uie  boundary  Hne  between  an  old  and  a  new  era 
Id  the  Christian  church. 

The  novel  and  violent  conflicts,  internal  and  external,  which  Que 
church  had  to  encounter  in  these  and  the  next  succeeding  times,  might 
oontribute  anew  to  foster  the  monarchical  element  in  ^e  constitution  of 
tiie  church.  Tet  as  late  as  the  third  century,  the  presbyters  still  mtun- 
taibed  their  own  footing,  as  a  college  of  counsellors,  at  the  ude  of  thft 
bishops,  and  the  latter  could  undertake  nothing  of  importance  without 
callmg  to  th»r  assistance  the  deliberative  assembly  of  presbyters.' 
When  Cypiian,  bishop  of  the  church  in  Carthage,  was  separated  ironx 
his  community  by  his  flight  from  persecution,  if  he  had  business  to 
transact  relatmg  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  he  immediatety  commn- 
nicated  it  to  his  presbyteis  renuuning  behind  in  Carthage,  and  excused 
himself  to  them  whenever  he  was  obliged  to  decide  any  matter  without 
their  assistance.  He  declares  it  to  be  lus  invariable  principle  to  do 
noUiing  on  his  own  responsibility  and  without  their  advice>  Alluding 
to  the  original  relation  of  the  bishops  to  the  presbyters,  he  calls  them  his 
CompreBbyterot.  Since  then,  in  tiie  constitution  of  the  church,  two 
elements  met  togeUier,  —  the  aristocratic  and  the  monarchical,  —  it 
could  not  fiul  to  be  the  case,  that  a  conflict  would  ensue  between  them. 
The  bishops  conadered  themselves  as  invested  with  supreme  power  .in 
the  giudance  of  the  church,  and  would  TrmintAin  themselves  in  this 
authority.  The  presbytera  would  not  concede  to  them  this  authority, 
and  woi^d  seek  to  render  themselves  again  more  independent.  TheSe 
struggles  between  the  presbytetial  and  episcopal  systems  belong  among 
the  most  important  phenomena  connected  with  the  process  of  the  dev^ 

wtlh  aa  little  confldence  Id  their  anthentid-  presbyters  of  tba  dmrchei  of  Asia  Minor, 
tj.  That  a  man  with  death  immediately  Ireaani  reckoni  amoDg  tbem  aleothe  biah- 
befbre  him,  conld  hsTe  nolhiog  to  nj  more '  ops,  in  the  new  that  Uieae  iMIer  were  no 
befittine  tluui  mdi  thing*  about  obedience  more  than  presiding  cldon ;  in  Miteto  coo- 
to  the  mshopi,  I  .cannot  well  conceive ;  at  Tocotis  epiKopis  et  presbyteiis.  The  coo- 
leaat  when  I  tnusfer  myielf  to  the  time  fusion  spread  over  the  whole  snbject  of  the 
iriien  fbxae  letlen  profess  to  have  been  vrit-  auccesaion  oF  the  Ant  Bomish  biabopi  maj 
ten.  Bntereneappoung  the  Apostle  John  donblleaa  be  oning  to  the  face,  that  then 
ta  inslitnte  the  order  of  bishops,  fbr  the  names  were  originAlj  not  bo  distingnished, 
pnrpoee  of  saUsfjing  a  oeceesity  of  the  and  hence  serenl  might  bear  at  the  same 
limes,  still  it  would  by  no  meaoi  follow,  time  the  titles  of  tnshopaor  presbyter). 
Ilist  mis  was  a  form  of  chnrch  goTemment,  '  ApologeL  c.  39  :  ^uisident  probui  qni* 
cither  necessary  or  beneficial  far  ali  Hma.  qne  taiiortM. 

t  The  two  names  are  nscd  lynonymons-  '  Presbyterinm  contrahere. 

ly,  (I  IV.  3SJ  where  ihe  sncceiaio  episco-  *  A  primordio  episcc^atn*  mei   statn^ 

patDS  is  given  to  the  prt^x^ra.    In  1.  III.  nibil  sine  coosilio  restro  mem  privatim  sen- 

14,  he  disldngnishes  them,    in  the  nairatiTe,  tentia  gerere.  —  Sicul  honor  mBtaot  pOKi^ 

Actt,  SO:  li,  'vbect  faol  lends  for  the  in  conunnne  tindabimiu,    Ep  S 
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cpment  of  duiroh  life  in  tii€  diinl  century.  Many  presbytors  made  a 
c^riuouB  use  of  their  power,  bartfiil  to  good  discipline  and  order 
in  the  commnnitiea.  DiTifii<«i8  arose,  of  which  we  ahall  speak  more  par^ 
ticularlj  hereafter ;  and  oat  of  tfaeee  tronbleB,  the  authority  of  the 
Inahopa,  closely  united  among  themselves,  came  WctOTions  over  the  pres- 
WtfiTB,  who  opposed  them  nngle  handed.  The  energy  and  activity  of  a 
Cyprian  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  further  this  victory ;  but  it 
vonld  botii  be  doing  injustice  to  him,  and  changing  the  point  of  view 
fran  winch  t2ie  whole  matter  ought  to  be  contemplated,  if  we  should 
charge  him  with  having  labored  &om  the  beginning,  on  a  eystematjo 
{dan,  to  elevate  the  episcopal  order ;  aa  it  is  generally  true,  in  matters 
ei  this  sort,  that  it  hardly  lies  within  the  compass  of  one  iodlvidnal  ta 
diange  the  relations  of  a  whole  period  aAer  some  scheme  for  his  own 
aggraiidisement.  Cyprian  acted,  in  this  case,  rather  without  being  con- 
■cions  of  anv  plan,  in  die  spirit  of  a  whole  party  and  of  a  tendency  be- 
lon^g  to  the  entire  church  in  his  time.  He  acted  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  emscopal  system,  whose  conflict  with  the  preabyterian  church 
policy  had  its  ground  and  root  in  the  general  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  tiie  church.  The  contentions  of  the  presbyterian.  parties  with 
one  another  might  certtunly  have  proved  injurious  to  discipline  and 
good  order  in  the  churches ;  the  triumph  of  the  episcopal  system  un- 
doubtedly promoted  their  unity,  order  and  tranquillity ;  hut  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  uninendly  to  tbe  free  development  of  church  life,  and 
•erved,  not  a  littie,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  priesthood,  foreign 
to  the  essence  of  the  New  Testament  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  while  on  the  other  band,  a  revolution  of  sentiment  for  which  the 
my  had  already  been  prepared,  an  altered  view  of  the  idea  of  the 
piesthood,  had  no  small  influence  on  the  development  of  the  episcopal 
system.  Thus  does  this  change  (^  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Christian  communities  stand  intimately  connected  with  another  and 
still  more  radical  change,  —  the  formation  of  a  gaeerdotal  easte  in  the 
Cferiatian  chureh.  Without  doubt,  many  changes  in  church  relations 
might  flow  of  diemselves  oat  of  t^e  historical  courae  of  development, 
witiiout  witnessing  of  any  such  revolution  in  the  general  apprehensitn 
of  Christians,  or  being  at  all  connected  with  it.  Succeeding  the  time 
of  the  first  Christian  inspiration,  of  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit  which 
made  all  differences  of  cultivation  retreat  more  into  the  back-ground, 
came  a  time  when  the  human  element  assumed  more  importance  in  re- 
lation to  the  progressive  movement  of  the  church.  Differences  in  the 
degree  of  cultivation  and  of  Christian  knowledge  became  more  strongly 
marked ;  and  it  might  hence  happen,  that  the  guidance  of  church  af^rs 
was  surrendered  more  and  more  to  the  above  mentioned  church  senate, 
and  the  edification  of  the  church  1>y  tiie  word  more  and  more  confined 
to  those  who  made  themselves  preenunent  as  teachers.  But  besidea 
That  came  of  itself  in  the  natural  course  of  historical  progress,  there 
entered  in  imperceptibly  another  idea  alien  to  the  Chnstiaa  principle ; 
an  idea  which  could  not  liul  to  bring  about  a  revolution  of  views,  dea- 
tilted  to  last  for  ages,  and  ever  to  unfold  itself  in  a  wider  circle  '&om 
tlte  germ  which  had  once  been  implanted. 
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Christdiuu^  had  epmng  to  freedom  and  Belf-sub^atenoe  out  of  die 
envelope  of  Judiusm,  — ■  had  atripped  off  the  forms  in  which  it  was  fint 
enwrapt,  and  within  which  the  new  spirit  lay  at  first  concealed,  until  by- 
its  own  inherent  power  it  burst  its  way  through  them.  This  evolntion 
belonged  more  particularly  to  the  Pauline  portion,  from  vluch  pro- 
ceeded the  form  of  the  church  in  the  pagan  world.  This  principle  had 
triumphantly  pushed  its  way  through,  in  the  conflict  with  the  Jewish 
elements  which  opposed  themselves  to  that  free  development  of  Chria- 
tianity.  In  the  communities  of  pagan  ChristianB,  the  new  creation 
stood  forth  completely  unfolded ;  but  the  Jewish  prindple,  which  had 
been  vanquished,  pressed  in  once  more  &om  soother  quarter.  Human- 
ity was  as  yet  incapable  of  maint^mng  itself  at  that  lofty  position  of  pure 
Binritual  relioon.  The  Jewish  portion  descended  nearer  to  the  mass, 
which  needed  first  to  he  truned  in  order  to  the  apprehension  of  pure 
Christianity,  —  needed  to  be  disaccustomed  from  paganism.  Out  of 
Christianity,  now  become  independent,  a  principle  once  more  sprang 
forth,  akin  to  the  Old  Testament  position,  —  a  new  making  outward  (rf 
the  kingdom  of  Ood,  a  new  law  discipline,  destined  to  serve  one  day 
for  the  training  of  rude  nations,  a  new  tutorship  for  the  spirit  of  human- 
ity until  it  should  arrive  at  the  maturity  of  the  manly  age  in  Christ. 
Tms  retrogression  of  the  Christian  spirit  to  a  form  nearly  related  to  the 
Old  Testament  position,  could  not  fiul,  after  the  fruitful  principle  had 
once  made  ite  appearance,  to  unfold  itself  more  and  more,  hrin^g  to 
li^t,  one  after  another,  all  the  consequences  which  it  involved  ;  but  ft 
reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  striving  after  freedom,  begaa 
also,  which  was  ever  bursting  forth  anew  in  an  endless  variety  f£  Sf- 
pearances,  until  it  reached  its  triumph  at  the  Reformatio, 

WhUe  the  great  principle  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  unfolding  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  from  within,  from  the  union  with  Christ,  brought 
about  after  the  like  imTnediate  manner  in  all,  by  fiuth ;  the  readmimon 
of  the  Old  Testament  position,  in  making  the  kingdom  of  Ood  outward, 
went  on  the  aasumption  that  an  mitward  mediation  vku  necessary  in 
order  to  the  spread  of  this  kingdom  in  the  world.  Such  a  mediation 
was  to  form  for  the  Christian  church  a  priesthood  fashioned  after  the 
model  of  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  ^e  universal  priestiy  chaiacter, 
grounded  in  that  conunon  and  immediate  relation  of  all  to  Christ  as  the 
source  of  the  dinne  life,  was  repressed,  the  idea  interpomng  itself  of  a 
particular,  mediatory  priesthood  attached  to  a  distinct  order.  This 
recasting  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  form  did  not  take 
place,  it  is  true,  every  where  uniformly  alike.  Where  some  Jewish 
element  chiefly  predominated,  it  might  very  eauly  grow  up  out  of 
this ; '  where  tiie  Pauline  element  among  the  pagan  Christians  had  on- 

1  Thn*  in  the  Jewiih-Chriatian  apocry-  I.  T.  c  24,)  Ihe  Apoitle  John  ii  denomliMt- 
phal  writing,  called  [he  TesHunenC  of  the  ted  Itpeiic  ri  niraXor  irefopritiic,  u  stand- 
twelve  Patrianhl,  (in  the  Teatameot  JIL  ing  al  Ihe  head  of  the  gOTerninent  of  th« 
of  Levi,  c.  B,)  it  is  promised  of  Ihe  Messi-  chnich  in  Asia  Uinor,  may  indeed  be  donbt- 
•h,  that  be  ahould  found  ■  new  priesthood  ed.  The  phrase  mi^t  aba  be  uied  limplj 
among  the  pa^an  OBliODl ;  mtt^iTEi  liparei-  to  designate  the  higheat  positioD  of  tbo 
ail  viav  tk  Tnvra  ri  i4vTi-     Whether  in  spiriliujprieathood  in  the  witneniikg  of  chs 


tLe  letter  of  Folycratei,  bishop  of  E^uens,    faith.    (See  Teitament.  Levi,  c.  8 ;  nira- 
a  oontemporarjof IreniEai,{citedui£ciHb.    lav  t^ ■•rUrTtv^.] 
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KMed  itself  in  oppontioQ  to  the  Jewish,  still  the  Christian  spirit,  grown 
up  to  independence,  but  not  being  able  to  rountwn  itself  at  this  lofty 
poffition,  by  virtae  of  a  Klationship  sprin^ng  up  in  itself  with  the  Jew- 
ish podtion,  passed  over  again  to  the  Jewish.  Of  such  a  change  which 
had  now  taken  place  in  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  we  have  a  iritness 
as  early  as  TertulUan,  when  he  calls  the  bishop  sunuDiis  sacerdoe,^  a 
title  certunly  not  inventfid  by  him,  but  which  had  been  adopted  from  a 
nrevailing  mode  both  of  speaidng  and  thinking,  in  a  certtun  portion  at 
feast,  of  the  church.  This  title  presupposes  that  men  had  begun  already 
to  compare  the  presbyters  with  the  pnests ;  the  deacons,  or  toe  spintuu 
daas  generally,  with  the  Levites.  And  so  it  becomes  manifest,  how  the 
&lse  comparison  of  the  Christian  priesthood  with  the  Jewish  muet  tend 
once  more  to  advance  the  elevation  of  the  episcopacy  over  the  presby- 
terial  office;  In  general,  the  more  men  fell  oack  from  the  evangelical 
to  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  the  more  most  the  origmal,  free  constitu- 
tion of  the  communities,  grounded  in  those  original  Christian  views, 
become  also  changed.  We  find  Cyprian  'already  completely  imbued 
inth  the  notions  which  sprang  out  of  this  confounding  together  of  the 
different  points  of  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

In  the  names  by  which  at  first  those  who  administered  church  offices 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  commtinity,  no  trace  of  this 
oonfudon  might  as  yet  be  found.  The  Latin  expression,  **  ordo,*'  de- 
noted mmply  the  guiding  senate  of  the  Ghnstiaa  people,  (plebs.)  See 
above.  Into  the  Greek  words  K^pot,  lOiriHiEaf,  men  had  introduced,  it  ia 
true,  already  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  unevragelical  sense  of  per* 
sons  preeminentty  consecrated  to  God,  like  the  Levites  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, men  employed  on  the  affiurs  of  religion  to  the  exclufflon  of  all 
earthly  concerns,  and  who  did  not  gun  their  living,  like  others,  by 
woridfy  employments,  but  for  the  very  reason  that,  for  the  good  of 
others,  they  Uved  only  in  intercourse  with  God,  were  supported  by  the 
test,  just  as  the  Levites,  when  the  lands  were  apportioned,  received  no 
particular  allotment,  but  were  to  have  Ciod  alone  for  their  inheritance, 
and  to  receive  tithes  from  the  rest  for  the  administration  of  the  public 
functions  of  religion,  oi  'leiv  6  tTJipm  rev  tfnnj,  m  uv  i  tJji(XK  i  ^'i{  isTt.  See 
Denteronom.  c.  18.  This  notion  of  a  peculiar  people  of  God,  (a  nJ^poc 
rofi  ian,')  applied  distinctively  to  a  particular  order  of  men  among  tiie 
Christians,  is  now,  we  must  admit,  in  this  sense,  Bomething  wholly  for- 
ego to  the  ori^nal  Christian  consciousness ;  for  according  to  this,  all 
Christians  should  be  s  people  coQBecnit«d  to  God,  a  i^fwr  r^  ^tos,  and 
an  tiie  employments  of  their  earthly  calling  should  in  like  manner  be 
sanctified  by  the  temper  in  which  they  are  discharged.  Their  whole 
Hving  and  doing,— pomted  with  one  reference  to  Christ,  the  great  High 
Piirat  of  humanity,  strildng  root  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption, 
■nd  bearing  witness  of  its  effects,  —  should  hence  become  a  consecrated 
tiuok-offering,  and  a  spiritual  worship,  (a  a<7w*  Aarptio.)  This  was  the 
orijpnal,  evangelical  idea.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
that  otlier  notion,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  primitive  Christian  idea, 

>  De  bBptiamo,  o.  17. 
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w»  from  ^  first  actnuDy  aBsotnftted  with  tlie  appeOatitm  ^^paoi  as 
^>plied  to  the  clergy.  If  we  trace  along  the  histoiy  of  iti  nsage,  it 
becomes  mach  more  probaible,  that  this  sense  was  brought  into  the  word 
at  some  later  period,  when  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Christian 
mode  of  thinking,  and  tJje  original  sense  was  forgotten.  The  word  iiA$por 
signified  ori^nallj  the  place  which  had  been  allotted  to  each  one  in  (he 
commumty  by  God's  providence,  or  the  choice  of  the  people  directed 
by  that  providence ;  hence  the  church  officers  were  particularly  denon^ 
inated  cA^/xu,  and  the  persons  chosen  to  them,  tJaipuaiil- 

But  although  the  idea  of  the  priesthood,  in  the  purely  evangelical 
sense,  grew  continually  more  obscure  and  was  thrust  farther  into  the 
back-ground,  in  proportion  as  that  unevangeUcal  point  of  view  became 
predominant,  yet  it  was  too  deeply  root«d  m  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  totally  suppressed.  In  the  boundary  epoch  of  Tertullian, 
we  still  find  many  very  ^gnificant  proo&  that  there  was  a  reactitHi  of 
the  primitive  Chnstian  consciousness  of  the  omversal  priesthood  and 
the  conunon  ri^ts  groonded  diereln,  against  the  arrogated  power  of 
that  particular  priesthood,  which  bad  recently  begun  to  form  itself  oa 
the  model  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tertnllian,  in  his  work  on  Bapdsm, 
written  before  he  went  over  to  Montaoism,  distinguishes  with  reference 
to  tins  matter  divine  right  and  human  order.  "  In  itself  considered," 
be  says,  **  the  luty  also  hare  the  right  to  adtmiuater  the  sacraments 
and  to  teach  in  the  community.  The  word  of  Ood  and  the  sacraments 
were  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d  eommunteated  to  aU,  and  may  therefore  be 
oommunicated  bt/  ail  Ohrittian*  as  instruments  of  the  (Urine  grace. 
But  the  question  here  relates  not  barely  to  wh&t  is  permitted  in  general, 
but  also  to  what  is  expedient  under  esieting  drcumstances.  We  may 
here  use  the  words  of  St.  Pant,  *  all  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  iw 
things  are  not  expedient.'  If  we  look  at  the  order  necessary  to  be 
muntained  in  the  church,  the  l^ty  are  therefore  to  exercise  their 
priestly  right  of  adnunistenng  the  sacraments,  (mly  when  the  time  and 
circumstances  require  it."* 

Sometimes,  in  Uieir  conflict  with  the  clergy,  Qie  Mty  made  good  their 
ori^nal  priestly  rights,  aa  we  learn  from  those  words  of  Tertullian  the 
JHontanitt,  where  in  a  certain  case  be  lequires  the  loi^,  if  they  would 
have  the  same  rights  with  the  clergy,  to  bind  themselves  to  the  same 

I  Thai  H  ii  nude  clsar,  bow  the  more  re-  tlutt  of  Ign>lIn^  klihonfth  not  to  mch  > 

■tricted  notion  of  culins  lots  in  thoM  wotdi  decree,  h>d  mfl^rtd  mtopoUtion  Irom  ■' 

might  be  lost,  Ihoi^h  ^wfaere  llie  ipx<'t  biemdiiul  mtereet    In  other  paiaaga  of 

Bliipwroi  En  oppoeed  to  the  dpiaif  X^f-  ^<<  uTne  epistle,  ire  meet,  on  the  roalnry, 

morale.    So  u  fint,  in  AxU,  1 ;  IT  r  iti.7.  with  the  freer  ipirit  of  the  oripnal  pnaby. 

par  f^CiJuuEwiar;  in  Irenatu  in.  3;  ■%«-  Imiii   conBtiHnoa   of   the   dmrch.    How 

po6ir9ai   T^   hfUBKitiripi.      Clemeni   Alex,  simply,  without  any  mixtnre  of  hjemrchical 

mlt  diTGi  sal*,  c.  i9,  employi  jcA^pOf  nod  display,  ti  the  appointment  of  bishops  or 

ii^pobv  with  redpnH;>l  refenoM  to  each  pteibTten.  and  of  dsaconi,  Hpoken  of  in 

odier.  IgnM.  «p.  Gphei.  c.  1 1 :  (Jl^psf  'Ef  c-  the  4Sd  chapter  I    A  diiciple  of  the  Apof 

oiuv,  b*  which  he  nndentindj  the  collec-  He  Paul,  moreorer,  i)  the  la<t  person  whom 

the  body  of  Chrialians  in  that  place.    It  ii  we  ahoald  expect  to  find  thns  confounding 

Ime,  the  Old  Testament  relation*  codd  be  tocether  the  pmni*  of  new  peculiar  •"  •*" 

fband  applied  to  the  Christian  charch  in  a    Old  and  to  the  New  Tear    

writer  aa  early  h  Clemtas  of  Rome,  (c  *  De  baptismo,  a  IT. 
40^  but  Mioredlj  this  epiiile,  ■■  well  n 
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dotiea ;  and  where  in  ft  iarcastte  tone  he  says  to  tiiem :  *  "  When  we 
exalt  and  inflate  ooiselves  a^inst  the  clergy,  then  we  are  all  one,  we 
are  all  priesta,  »nce  he  has  made  us  kings  and  priegta  unto  God  and 
hiaFtrfher."     Rev.  1:6. 

Although  the  office  of  teaching  in  the  church  assemblies  was  confined 
more  and  more  to  the  biehops  and  presbyters,  yet  we  stjll  find  many 
traces  of  that  original  equahty  of  the  spiritual  right  among  all  Chns- 
tians.  Towards  the  nuddle  of  the  third  century,  two  bishops  in  Falefr 
tine  did  not  hesitate  to  allow  the  learned  Origen,  although  he  had  aa 
yet  received  no  ordinadon,  to  expound  the  scriptures  beiore  their  peo- 
ple ;  and  when  reproved  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Aleitandria,  who  was 
stoongly  inclined  to  hierarchy,  they  appealed  in  their  defence  to  the 
practice  of  many  bishops  of  the  East  who  invited  competent  laymen 
even  to  preach  the  word.'  In  the  pretended  Apostolic  Constitutions 
themselves,  a  work  otherwise  well  tinged  with  the  hierarchical  spirit, 
and  compUed,  indeed,  oat  of  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  elements,  there 
is  yet  an  ordinance  under  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  foUowing 
effect,^  "  Jf  any  masi,  though  a  layman,  it  tkilftd  in  expounding  doc- 
trine, and  qf  venerahle  mannen,  he  may  be  aUoteed  to  teach,  for  all 
thotiid  be  taught  of  Ood." 

In  the  early  times,  those  who  took  upon  them  church  offices  in  Uie 
communities,  continued,  in  all  probability,  to  exercise  their  former 
trades  and  occupations,  supporting  themselves  and  their  families  in  the 
same  moaner  as  before.  The  communities,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  poor  members,  were  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  uieir 
presbyters  and  deacons,  especially  as  they  had  &om  the  fiist  to  meet 
BO  many  other  expenses,  in  supporting  helpless  widows,  the  poor,  the 
ock,  snd  the  orphans.  It  might  indeed  be,  that  the  presbyters  bfr 
longed  to  the  ricner  class  in  the  communities,  and  tMs  without  doubt  I 
moat  have  been  the  case  qmte  often,  since  their  office  required,  beddes  i 
other  qualificationa,  a  certain  worldly  education,  such  as  woidd  more  J 
Ukely  be  found  in  Uie  higher  or  nuddle  than  in  the  lower  class  of  the  \ 
people.  "When  it  is  required  of  the  presbyters,  or  bishops,  (1  Timothy,  > 
3 :  2,)  that  they  should  be  patterns  to  other  ChnstiaoB  of  aoepitality  also, 
they  must  have  belonged  to  the  better  class,  of  whom  the  number  was 
small  in  the  first  communities,  —  and  how  could  such  persons  be  induced 
to  support  themselves  on  the  scanty  earning  of  the  poor  I  The  Apoatle 
Paul  does,  indeed,  declare  the  travelling  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  bo 
warranted  to  expect,  that  those  for  whose  spiritual  necessities  they 
l^red  would  provide  for  their  bodily  wants ;  but  it  cannot  be  hence 
inferred  that  the  case  was  the  same  with  those  who  held  church  offices 
in  distinct  communitiea.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  former  to  unite 
the  labors  necessary  for  t^eir  own  maintenance  with  the  duties  of  their 
S[nritual  calling,  although  the  self-denial  of  a  Paul  could  make  this  also 
possible.  The  hitter,  on  the  other  hand,  might  at  the  be^nning  very 
easily  unite  the  prosecution  of  their  labors  for  a  miuntenance  with  tiie 
discharge  of  their  cfficial  functions  in  the  church,  and  the  ample  way 
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cf  thinHng  among  prinutiTe  C^ristkns  would  find  iMtHung  repiilaive  in 
nich  a  union ;  convinced  as  they  were,  that  every  earthly  employment 
eould  and  should  be  sanctified  by  the  temper  with  which  it  wag  par 
Bned,  and  knowing  that  even  an  apostle  had  [H^>Becut«d  &  worldly  c^ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Bat  when  Uie 
communitjea  grew  larger,  and  Uie  duties  connected  with  chnrch  offices' 
became  multiplied ;  when  eapecially  the  office  of  teaching  came  to  be 
confined  chiefly  to  the  prcsbytera ;  when  the  calling  of  the  spintnal 
elass,  if  rightly  discharged,  required  all  their  time  and  activity,  it  waa 
oden  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  their 
own  support; — and  besides,  the  wealthier  communities  were  now  in  a 
oondition  to  maintun  them.  Of  the  common  fund  which  was  r^sed 
from  the  voluntary  contribntiona  of  each  member  of  the  communihf,  at 
each  service  on  the  Lord's  day,  or,  as  in  the  North  African  church,  on 
every  first  Sunday  of  the  month,'  a  part  was  appropriated  for  the  mun- 
tenance  of  Uie  clergy.  It  was  now  attempted  from  design,  to  separate 
tiie  clergy  entirely  from  all  woridly  employments ;  and  in  the  third 
century,  they  were  already  strictly  fi^rbidden  to  undertake  any  such 
biiMsess,  even  a  wardship.'  Without  doubt,  this  ordinance  might  hav« 
ft  very  good  reason,  and  a  very  salutary  end,  namely,  to  prevent  the 
clergy  from  fcorgetting  their  spiritual  calling  in  the  business  of  the 
vorla.  We  see  from  Oypiian's  book  de  Lapeis,^  how  eztenfflvely  even 
then,  during  long  periods  of  tranquillity,  the  spirit  of  the  wond  had 
fbmid  its  way  among  the  bishope,  who,  immersed  in  secular  buginen, 
neglected  their  spiritual  concerns  and  the  interests  of  their  commnni' 
ties.  But  there  was  assuredly  some  other  cause  also  which  operated 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  views  whereby  the  admimstration  of  • 
church  office  came  to  be  regarded  as  sometning  which  conld  not  posa* 
bly  be  united  with  worldly  employments,  and  the  clergy  deemed  them> 
selves  bound  to  keep  aloof  from  tiiem. 

When  the  idea  of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood  retired  to  tbe 
back-ground,  that  of  tiie  priestly  consecration  which  all  Christians 
should  make  of  their  entire  life,  went  along  with  it.     As  men  had  di» 


tingmshed,  in  a  way  contradictory  to  the  ori^al  Christian  consciousness, 
a  particular  priesthood  from  the  universal  and  ordinary  calling  of  all 
Chrislianfi ;  so  now  they  set  over  against  each  otiier  a  apritual  and  a 
secular  province  of  life  and  action ;  notwithstandmg  Christ  had  raised 
the  entire  earthly  life  to  the  dignity  of  a  spiritual  life.  And  from  this 
view  of  the  matter,  it  was  deemed  neoessaiy  to  forbid  the  priestly, 

1  The  divisionej   mensorai,  u   wl&ries'   non  difcedant,  nee  clrcanMnDM  pToHiidu 


tut  tbe  dersT  in  thii  church,  uitwer  to  the  qaannoBu  nondiou  MOlentnr.    Yet  ern 

monthlj  oJIectioiu.  ben  it  is  *lUt  tappoted  that  ihej  idst  in 

*  CjprUa.  «p.  GG,  to  (he  commnRityM  iiiiLii;cBiesbeobliEed9alodo,''*aTicniin 
TnmK.  libi  conaBireDdotn,''  where,  p«A>p«,  diongh 

*  Alw)  from  die  iDBtractiona  of  hii  con-  thej  had  •  mJu^,  Ihej  7et  receiTed  no  ptf 
temponr; ,  Comoiodianiu,  c  G9 :  Sedditar  in  nuwy.  But  in  these  caaes  tbey  wen  to 
in  cnlpa  posior  eiecaUria  ■errana,  C«ha  conduct  their  bnaincM  b;  (he  agen^  of  a 
|{Tes  himaelT  up  to  tecnlar  boaineu ;)  and  ion,  a  freed  nan,  or  tome  peraon  hind  fcr 
mm  Can.  IS  of  the  conncQ  d  Elvira,  I'll-  the  piupoae,  and  nerer  bejond  the  bonnto 
Uberii,)  inibe  jeai  SOS:  Episcopi,  pvahj-.  of  tMic  own  ^orinoa. , 
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oonsecnted  elemr,  all  oontaot  with  the  world  and  tiie  thingt  of  tha 
vorid.  Thus  vehaTe  here  the  germ  out  of  which  sprang  at  length 
the  whole  medieTol  priestliood  and  the  laws  of  celibacy.  But  by  this 
ontward  holdii^  at  a  (Stance  of  secular  things,  the  worldly  sense  could 
not  be  channea  away  &otn  the  clergy,  nor  the  sense  for  divine  things 
awakened  in  them.  This  external  renunciation  of  the  world  mif^t  b« 
the  means  of  introdnciog  into  the  heart  a  B^aritual  pride,  hiding  the 
woildly  sense  under  this  mask.  Cyprian  quotes  2  [Hmotb.  2:  14,  «■ 
warranting  the  prahibitioa  ^ven  in  the  above  mentioned  letter.^  But 
be  could  not  remun  ignorant  of  what,  at  this  particular  time,  when  the 
nnirersal  Christian  calling  was  commonly  regtu-ded  as  a  militia  Christi> 
most  have  immediately  snggested  itself  to  every  one,  that  these  words 
applied  to  all  Christians,  who,  as  soldiers  of  OhriBt,  were  bound  to  pei^ 
mem  ihtar  datv  faithfully,  and  to  guard  agunst  every  foreign  and 
worldly  thing  which  might  hinder  them  in  tiieir  warfare.  Aeknowled^ 
ing  and  presupposing  this  himself,  he  concludes,  "  Since  this  is  sud  of 
all  Christians,  how  much  more  should  they  keep  themselves  clear  of 
being  invtdved  in  worldly  matters,  who,  engrossed  with  divine  and  spirit 
nal  things,  ousht  never  to  turn  amde  from  the  church,  nor  have  tints 
£>r  earthly  and  secular  employments."  The  clergy,  then,  were,  in  fbt 
ktwing  Uiat  f^wetolic  rule,  only  to  shine  forth  as  patterns  for  all  others, 
by  avtnding  what  was  foreign  to  thmr  vocation,  what  might  turn  them 
mm  the  faithful  discharge  of  it.  But  still  ^t  false  oppoutim  be> 
tween  the  irorldly  and  the  spdritusl,  which  we  have  before  described, 
fitond  here  also  a  point  of  attachment. 

In  respect  to  the  election  to  church  offices,  the  sninent  principle  was 
still  adhered  to,  that  the  consent  of  the  communis  was  neceasary  to  ths 
validity  of  everv  such  electiim,  sod  each  (me  was  at  liberty  to  offer 
reasons  against  it.  The  emperor  Alexander  Sevems  was  aware  of  this 
regulation  in  the  Christian  church,  and  referred  to  it  when  he  was 
wiling  to  introduce  a  mmilar  practice  in  the  ^pcontment  to  civil 
(Aces  in  the  provinces.'  When  the  bishop  Cypian  of  Carthage,  whils 
separated  &t»n  his  oommomt^  by  the  peisecntion,  proceeded  to  nomi- 
nate to  church  offioee,  Individuals  about  his  penon,  who  had  distin* 
guided  themselves  in  the  trials  of  the  time,  he  ezcosed  this  arbitrary 
procedure,  to  which  necesuty  compelled  bim,  both  to  the  laity  and  to 
the  elergy,  writing  to  them  as  follows :  *  "  We  are  used  to  call  you  to- 
gether for  coonsfll  whenever  any  are  to  be  eoosecrated  to  sacred  offices, 
and  to  wei^  the  character  and  claims  of  each  candidate  in  ccmmoo 
deltberatifai." 

The  same  |rinaiple  was  also  observed  is  the  apptnntment  to  the 
-  epscopal  office.  It  was  in  the  third  century  a  prevaiUng  custom, 
which  Cyprian  therefore  derived  from  apostolic  tradition,  for  (he  bishops 
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of  the  proTinoe,  in  cormection  iriA  the  clergy,  to  proceed  to  fill  &» 
vacant  church  in  tbe  presence  of  the  commuDity ,  who  were  'fitnesses 
of  the  conduct  of  each  individual  on  whom  the  choice  might  fall,  and 
could  therefore  ^ve  the  safest  testimony  of  his  character.  Cyprifm 
conceded  to  the  community  the  right  of  choosing  worthy  I»ahops,  or  of 
rejecting  unworthy  ones.^  This  conceded  right  of  approving  or  reject- 
ing, was  not  a  mere  formality.  Sometimes  it  happened,  that  before  the 
ubuaI  arrangements  for  an  election  could  be  made,  a  bishop  was  pro- 
claimed by  Sie  T<nce  of  the  community.  Thus  there  might  possibly  be 
ft  difference  between  the  will  of  the  community  and  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  clergy,  —  the  soarce  of  many  divisions. 

In  other  concerns  of  Uie  commonity  also,  the  participation  of  the 
laity  was  not  yet  vhoUy  excluded.  Cyprian  declared  that  it  had  been 
his  resolution,  from  the  commencement  of  his  episcopal  administration, 
to  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  community.'  An  afifur  of  • 
this  kind  which  belonged  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
was  the  restoration  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  of  &  fallen  brother ; 
and  the  ex^nination  connected  vitJi  (Ml  proceeding  was  to  be  conducted 
with  the  assistance  of  the  whole  community  of  Christians ;  for  in  Cy- 
prian's judgment,  this  respect  was  due  to  the  ^th  of  those  who  had 
stood  firm  through  the  trials  of  persecution.'  Besides,  there  were 
individuals,  not  belonging  to  die  clerical  order,  who  still,  on  account  of 
tiie  respect  which  they  persondly  enjoyed,  had  obtuned  an  iofluence 
over  the  management  of  church  affidrs,  which  even  the  clergy  found  it 
difficult  to  oppose.  Such  were  those  heroes  of  the  futh,  the  confeeaois, 
who  in  the  &ce  of  tortures  and  death,  or  under  the  actual  suffering  of 
torture,  had  lud  down  their  testimony  befi)re  pagan  ma^trates.  We 
shall  hereafter,  in  speaking  of  the  schisms  of  the  church,  have  occaiuon 
to  coniuder  more  particularly  the  extent  of  their  influence. 

The  third,  less  important  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  church 
related  to  the  multiplication  of  church  offices.  This  was  in  part  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  communities,  and  tiie  accumula- 
tion of  business  on  the  hands  of  tlie  deacons,  from  whose  office  many 
tMngs  had  to  be  token  away ;  in  part,  new  matters  of  bu^ess  m  the 
churches  of  large  capital  towns,  required  new  offices  for  their  proper 
discharge ;  in  part,  the  new  notions  respecting  the  dignity  of  the 
elerus,  led  men  to  believe  that  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
free  g^ft  of  the  Spirit  to  all  or  to  individual  Christiaafl,  must  be  confined 
to  a  particular  office  in  tiie  service  of  the  church.  It  is  clear  from 
what  tia»  been  stud,  that  none  of  these  changes,  winch  were  conditiuied 

Krtly  by  local  (nrcomstances,  should  be  conadered  univeTsal  ones, 
e  new  church  offices  were  as  follows :  after  the  deacons,  followed  the 

1  Cjprian,  in  the  name  of  a  wjmA,  to  dellgatar  plela  pmente,  qua  singnloraat 

Ae  comnmniliM  U  Ljoiu  ud  AitorgK.  ip.  vilam  plealuime  noTit  et  tmia«cajiuqBe 

S8:  A|MNtoUnobMrTMkilM  Mmndam  Mt,  aetnin  de  ejni  conveTutioliB  penpezit, 

mod  apnd  nol  qnoqoe  ct  Usn  pn  proTim-  *  Nihil  une  coiueiua  plebii  gerero.  Gp.  t. 

wa  nninriH  tenetar,  nt  ad  MdinalbnM  *  Pneaenle  elimn  auntiaiu  pleb«,  quiboa 

ritecdehnuidai,ad«amplcbBiii,ciiipnqM>>  ct  ipaia  pro  fide  et  ttmore  too  hoiwi  hahn- 

iltti  or^natiiT,  epucopl  qjudem  pio^iidM  dot  <n.    £}>.  13. 
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fa1>desc(infl,  ot^tond  otBcen  to  &e  tonaer  in  Bdndmsteriag  tfae  ont^ 
ward  concerns  of  tbe  church ;  then,  the  lectores  (ivicjvoanu,')  who  read 
the  BCriptnreB  before  the  asBembled  commanitr,  aiid  also  had  the  cvft 
f^  the  biblical  manuscripts  nsed  on  Uiese  occasKms,  ~^a  dnty  performed ' 
at  first,  probably,  by  the  pregbyten  themsdres,  or  bv  the  deacons,  as 
in  later  times  ue  reading  of  the  Bcriptures,  ixtrtinuariy  the  jMupwIa, 
still  continaed  to  be  left  to  the  deacons  in  numy  churches ;  —  next,  th* 
acolytes  (iU^^wiIdi,  aeolythi)  who,  as  the  name  indicates,  waited  on 
the  bishops  while  dischu-ging  their  official  fimctions ;  tiio  exoroistm, 
who  made  prayer  over  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
evil  spirits,  (the  energomeni ;)  finally,  the  Avpupet,  mtiaptt,  ostJarii,  whose 
business  it  was  to  attend  to  such  outward  matters  as  the  cleanlinesi 
and  good  order,  the  opening  and  closing,  of  the  {daces  of  pnUio  wmship. 

The  office  of  church  reader  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  among  these.  It 
is  mendoned  as  eu-ly  as  the  second  century  by  TertuUian.^  The  oUien 
are  noticed  collectively  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  tlnrd  century, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  them  for  the  first  time,  in  a  letter  of  the  Boman  - 
bishop  Cornelius,  cit«d  by  BuBetMus.'  The  t^ce  of  acolyto  had  its 
origin  most  probably  in  the  hieranducal  assumptions  of  the  Roman 
church.  It  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  Greek  church.  The  Qre^ 
name  of  tiie  office  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  its  origin  ;  for 
the  Greek  lutgaage  was  in  fireqnent  use  at  Rome,  snd  many  of  the  Ro- 
man bishops  were  of  Grecian  extraction.  As  regards  the  olEce  of  ez<a<- 
cist,  the  end  to  be  accomplished  by  it  had,  origmally,  been  oonridered 
a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  confined  to  no  outwud  institution,  —  whether 
it  was  supposed  that  any  Christian  might  be  employed  as  the  instro- 
ment,  who  called  on  tlie  name  of  Christ  with  believing  ctHifidence  in  him 
as  having  overcome  the  power  of  evil,  or  whether  it  was  regarded  as  ft 
spirito^  gift  peculiar  to  individuals.  Now,  the  free  woribng  <^  the 
^nrit  was  to  oe  confined  to  a  formal,  mechanical  process,  ^e  spirit 
of  the  ancient  chorch,  preserved  tor  a  l(mger  time  in  tbe  East,"  was 
rightiy  expressed,  on  the  otlier  hand,  by  the  Aposb^c  constltutaona ; 
"  An  exorcist  cannot  be  chosen,  for  it  is  the  gift  of  free  grace."  * 

We  now  leave  ihe  general  constitation  of  ^e  commomties,  and  pro-' 
ceed  to  the  forms  of  union  by  which  the  individual  conunumtiee  were 
bound  together. 

FortM  ^  vmon  ly  which  the  indrndval  comrmmitiei  were  houtul 
together. 

With  the  inner  fellowship,  Chiistiiuut7  produced  among  its  professors 
from  the  first  a  living  outward  uiuon,  whereby  the  distantly  separated  - 

» PneKTipt  hKiM.  e.  41.  *«  exereiM*  it.  in  Matth.  T.  Xm.  (  T: 

•LVI.  c.*3.  EIiroTt  Sioi  nepl  fiepamiav  iaxelttaSat 

*  In  tb«  leitar  of  Kimflianu,  biib<^  rf  4p«C  roioCro*  n  irnrweiroc  T«>4r,  >i4  ipufc  ■ 

Ctewrrm  in  Cupidod*,  (C]i)riHi.  ep.  78,J  fcy",  pi^i  tiripuTu/trv,  itpii  XtAuutv  ^ 

mention  is  made  of  tha  church  eiordsta.  iKoiorri  rfi  imrSapri^  itvtijtari,  ilia  trto- 

Bat  Orisen  dmcribes  this  eon  of  inflaenco  AafinTif  vpo^tox^  xal  vvrrti^,  t^iriixtiim 

>a  MimeUiing  Ihat  «S4  not  confined  to  anj  rpo^rvxaitevoi  Tipt  roC  irtim'iff&rDf, 
dewrminaw  offlre,   bnt  whollj  frts.      He         •  L.  VIII.  c.  26 ;  Oi  jwpoTonrira*,  jiiwt 

coniiden  Ihe  inflaence  u  a  thing  depend-  or  yip  tKoveiov  rb  hrm^ov,  ut  j^opinic 

ing  on  On  inbjeciiTe  pi«^  ot  ibe  mdirldiul  ^D  Sii  Xpumi. 
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vere  bron^t  near  to  efwli  oUier.  13ub  union  must  be  realiied  in  a 
determinate  form,  vhxah  latter  waa  conditioned  bjr  the  existing  fomn 
of  social  life  nnder  which  Christianity  first  unfolded  itself  in  the  Bomaa 
empire.  A  system  of  fraternal  equality  in  the  relations  of  the  cotnmn- 
nities  to  each  other,  would,  independent  of  these  detenninate  ciream* 
stanoea,  hare  answered  best  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  been  most 
]»omotiTe  of  Its  firee,  oncorrupted  manifestation.  But  those  circum- 
staBces  soon  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  subordination  in  t^e  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  comimimties  to  each  other.  Tlus  Bysteai,  as  well  as  every 
other  social  form  which  had  sprang  out  of  the  hiatorical  development 
of  the  race  and  contuned  nothing  sinful,  Christiaiiity  could  appropriate 
to  itself.  Yet,  since  this  relation  was  not  sufficiently  interpenetrated 
with  the  free  and  free-making  spirit  of  the  goepet,  it  operated,  by  its 
undue  preponderance,  to  check  and  interrupt  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  of  church  life. 

We  have  observed  already,  that  in  many  diatricts,  Christianity  very 
eariy  made  progress  in  the  open  country.  Now  wherever  this  was  the 
«ase,  and  the  Christituifl  in  a  village  or  country  town  were  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  form  a  separate  community,  it  waa  the  most  natural  course 
for  these  to  choose  at  once  their  own  presiding  officers,  preabytere  or 
bishops,  who  were  quite  as  independent  as  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
city  churches.  In  these  first  centuries  themselves,  it  is  indeed  impos- 
able,  from  the  want  of  authentic  records  of  bo  early  a  period,  to  point 
ont  any  particular  exanpte  of  this  kind ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  we 
find,  in  many  diatricts  of  the  East,  country  bishops,  as  they  are  cidied, 
(  jfupfirim&TTOf, )  who,  beyond  doubt,  might  trace  back  their  ori^  tothe 
t^dest  times ;  for  in  the  later  period,  when  the  church  system  of  subor- 
dinatioQ  had  become  established,  and  the  country  churches  were  now 
accustomed  to  receive  their  presiding  officers  from  the  city,  it  is  certidn 
that  no  such  relation  could  have  ariaen ;  on  the  contrary,  the  country 
bishops,  wherever  they  yet  eristed,  must  have  entered  into  a  struggle 
irith  those  of  the  city,  for  'the  pre»ervaiion  of  their  independence.  But 
die  more  common  case,  as  we  have  likewise  already  remarked,  was  f<^ 
Christianity  to  be  diffused  fr^m  the  city  into  the  country ;  aiid  while 
tbe  Christians  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  tS  the  cities  were  still  few 
in  number,  tJiey  would  most  naturally  repair  on  the  Lord's  day  to  the 
city  to  join  in  public  worship  with  the  assemblies  there  convened.  But 
in  process  of  time,  when  their  number  was  so  increased  as  to  enable 
tliem  to  form  a  commumty  of  their  own,  they  applied  to  the  bishop  of 
t^e  city  church  with  which  they  had  been  connected,  to  set  over  them 
%  presbyter,  who  conseqnentiy  remiuned  ever  after  subordinate  to  tiie 
oitiy  bishop.  Thus  arose  the  first  greater  church  union  between  city 
and  country  communities,  which  together  formed  one  whole.'  In  the 
larger  cities  it  might  now  have  become  necessary  also  to  separate  the 
city  communities  themselves  into  several  divisons  ;  as  in  Borne,  viiiere, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Roman  bishop  Cornelius,  already  referred 

prasidbig  offion  of  eonnb^  eoflumwiUet 
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to,  ^re  were  in  his  time  mx  and  forty  preBbytere ;  though  the  Btatfr- 
meut  of  Optatns  of  i£leve,  that  Rome  coniuned,  in  the  be^nnlng  of 
tile  foorth  centuiy,  more  tlum  fbrtj  churcheB,  ia  an  ezaggenUon.  Tet 
in  tlu3  case,  distinct  and  snbordinate  filial  commimities  were  not  alw&^ 
fiumed  by  the  side  of  the  one  epscopal  Head  and  Mother  church ;  bnt 
more  often,  the  community  renuuned  united  as  a  whole ;  and  only  on 
Sundays  and  feaat  days,  when  one  church  was  insufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  the  members,  they  were  divided  into  several  churchea,  where 
the  different  presbyters,  according  to  &  certain  rotation,  conducted  the 
public  worship.  But  it  must  be  adnutted,  that  with  regard  to  the  early 
ahapng  of  these  indpient  relationa,  notiiing  can  be  decided  with  ce^ 
tuaty,  and  in  default  of  immediate  information  on  the  subject,  we  can 
mly  infer  reepectmg  Uie  past  &om  what  we  find  to  have  been  the  case 
in  tiie  succeeding  times. 

Again,  as  Christianity  was  ^ffased,  for  the  most  part,  &om  the  cities 
into  the  country,  so,  as  a  general  thing,  it  spread  &om  the  principal 
<nties  {lajTpmmitit)  to  the  other  provincial  towns.  Now  as  these  latter 
were  politically  subordinate  to  the  former,  a  close  bond  of  umon  and 
subordinate  relatioa  were  gradually  formed  between  the  communities 
oF  the  provincial  towns  and  those  of  the  principal  city  or  metropolis. 
The  churches  of  a  province  constituted  a  whole,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  church  of  the  metropolis.  The  bishop  of  this  became  in  rel» 
tion  to  the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  Primus  inter  pares.  Yet 
owing  to  local  causes,  this  relation  did  not  every  where  unfold  itself  in 
the  same  way,  and  in  this  period  was  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
East 

A  like  relation  to  that  between  these  metropolitan  cities  and  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  existed  between  the  cajntals  of  &e  larger  divi^ons  of  the 
Boman  emjnre,  —  as  seats  of  government,  channels  of  commerce  and 
of  all  intercourse,  —  and  the  latter.  It  was  from  snch  larger  c&^tals, 
Christianity  was  difiiiaed  through  entire  sections  of  the  vaet  empire ;  it 
was  here  the  apostles  themselves  had  founded  churches,  appointed  over 
them  their  presiding  officers,  and  orally  preached  the  gospel ;  and  to 
the  churches  here  established  they  had  written  their  episties.  Hence, 
tiiese  churches,  which  went  under  the  name  of  ecclesiae,  sedes  apoatol> 
cse,  matrices  ecclesiee,  were  held  in  peculiar  veneration.  When  a  coo- 
troverey  arose  with  regaj:d  to  any  regulation  or  doctrine  of  the  church, 
it  was  the  first  inquiry,  how  is  uie  matter  regarded  in  these  communi- 
ties, where  the  principles  taught  on  the  spot  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, have  been  laitbfiilly  preserved  from  one  generatitm  to  aoother  t 
Such  eccleeise  apostolicfs  were  especially  Kome,  Antiocb,  Alexandria, 
Sphesus,  Corinth. 

But  all  this,  which  held  good  of  all  the  churches  in  the  great  captal 
cities,  might  be  applied  in  a  preeminent  sense  to  the  church  of  Home, 
the  great  captal  <^the  world.  The  legend  that  Peter,  as  well  as  Paul, 
died  as  a  martyr  at  Rome,  is  not  raised,  it  is  true,  beyond  all  doubt ; 
but  assuredly  it  is  older  than  the  eflbrt  to  ^orify  the  Roman  church 
through  the  primaov  of  the  Apostie  Peter,  its  founder.  From  manj 
other  causes ;  fri^n  the  eagerness  to  confute  the  Jews  and  Gnostics,  who 
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:9M  oonniTuzioiT  or  ihi  csown. 

OkdeaTorMt  to  make  out  a  diflbreoce  between  tiiese  two  gT«st  ^kmOm, 
by  showing  tfiftt  they  were  united  even  to  &  commoo  jnartyrdom  in  Uie 
c^iital  of  tb.e  world ;  from  the  stones  of  the  contest  between  St.  Peter 
and  Simon  MaguBj  the  ori^  of  such  a  legend  would  admit  of  being 
more  ea«ly  expluaed.  But  these  reasons  sorely  are  not  BofStnent  to 
wairaut  ns  in  absolutely  denying  its  truth,  woea  bo  hi^  antiqoi^ 
speaks  in  &vor  of  it ;  and  many  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
in  relation  to  the  conoatenation  of  events,  may  have  their  ground  in  our 
defective  historical  information.^  At  all  events,  the  nniversally  difiiiaed 
belief,  that  these  two  great  apostles  had  tan^t  in  the  Roman  church, 
and  honored  it  by  their  martyrdom,  contributed  to  prcanote  ite  authoi^ 
ity.  From  Rome,  the  larger  portion  (tf  the  West  had  received  l^e  gos- 
pel ;  from  Rome,  the  conunon  interests  of  ChristiaDity,  tbrou^  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  could  best  be  advanced.  The  Ro- 
ntaa  bishops,  heads  of  the  wealtluest  community,  were  early  distiih 
guished  and  known  in  the  most  distant  lands,  for  their  Ubenl  bene&o- 
tions  to  the  Chrisaan  brethren ;  *  and  a  common  interest  bound  all  the 
oommnnities  of  the  Roman  em[ure  tn  the  church  of  the  great  c^utaL 
In  Rome  was  the  ecclesia  apostebca  to  which  the  largest  portion  of  the 
West  could  appeal  as  to  their  common  mother.  In  general,  whatever 
transpired  in  this  "  apostolic  church"  could  not  fiul  to  be  well  known  to 
all ;  for  here  Christians  were  continuaUv  pouring  in  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  So  Ireniens,  who  wrote  m  Gaul,  appeab,  —  as  he  does 
also  oocanonally  to  other  apostolic  churches,  —  in  one  passage  particu- 
larly to  the  ecclesda  apostolica  in  Rome,  as  the  greatest,  the  oldeet. 
(which  must  be  doubted,)  the  universally  known,  the  church  founded 
by  the  two  most  illustrious  apoeUes,  where^Chiistdana  congregate  from 
the  communitiee  of  the  whole  world,  and  could  not  &il  to  leam  the  doo- 
trioe  taught  by  the  Apostles.' 

1  Conp.  the  new  inqniry  into  this  muter  uif, — wtutWHSudin  Ul«r  timei,  —  Iba 

In  the  3d  edition  ol  n^  Hisloiy  of  the  whole chnichirei  contained  viHuoUtr  in  the 

Planting,  &(^,  p.  SIS,  etseq.  Koman;  nn  idea  of  yrhii±  not  tbe  l«ut 

*  EoBeb.  L  IV.  c.  S3.  trace  is  to  be  fimnd  in  IrenieiiB,  and  a  mode 

*  L.  UL  c  3.  Accaidin;^  Co  the  aacient  of  expreeaion  foreign  to  this  whole  period. 
XiMin  tnuulation,  the  oiiginal  Greek  tt:xl  If  the  poesage  is  really  lo  be  anderstood  in 
being  nnfomuutely  lost :  "  Ad  banc  eccle-  this  w^y,  we  conld  not  avoid  the  saspicioD, 
riam,  propter  potiorem  prindpalital«ni|  ne-  that  here  was  one  of  the  iulerpolalions,  of 
cease  eet  omnsm  eoavenire  ecclesiam,  hoc  which  >o  many  iodicalionB  are  lo  be  ob. 
Ml,  BOS  qui  stint  nndiqne  fideles,  in  qua  serred  in  tfaia  writer.  Bnt  allhoagh  it  it 
•emper  eb  hia,  qni  sanl  nndiqne,  conaerrata  iEnpossible  to  deride  with  perieet  cenuntf 
•at  ea,  oon  est  ab  apostolia  traditio."  If  ai  lo  the  right  inlerpieution  of  these  words, 
the  word  con*enire  is  taken  in  the  intellect-  because  we  hare  not  the  original  Greek, 
nal  sense, — all  chnrchesmnsto^me  with  the  jtt  there  are  otherways  of  explaining  theoi, 
Boman  efann^  aa  the  one  haring  preemi-  irtiich  agree  more  completely  with  Irennns' 
nenceoTerthe  rest, — we  i»tt  a  meaning  mode  of  thinking  aa  elsewhere  exhibited, 
wtild)  It  by  no  means  peifectlj  natural,  and  and  with  the  connection  in  this  place.  lu 
_j.-_i.  1_  !_  .!._  • — .  1.. ■_  ji,.  .i_  .. ..  .....  T .  — .g  jjjjij  J  cannot 

roposed  by 

.     ,  IcndiennnS 

iag,  the  oommuoiliea  of  the  whole  world  Kritiken,  J.  1843,  3Iea  Heft.   S.  527,  by 

have  prararved  Id  the  Roman  chnrch  ihe  which,  we  may  admit,  all  diCRcnlties  wonid 

-^MMMio  liaditioa!    It  wodU  be  under  heremored.    According  to  that  enK»iiion, 

neod  only  in  soma  snch  way  as  ihia ;  that  the  phrase  "  in  qna,"  "  iv  i,"  shoald  refer, 

theBomanchnichwaathecentraliuidrepre-  not  to  the  mora  remote  anbject,  " hanc  eo- 

HUalirepalllt^alltheQiiistuuiebanAMi  elesiam,"  but  to  that  which  stands  nearer) 
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ammwauiEa  or  fbllowbhip.  SOo 

Honorer,  hy  loeaas  of  letters,  and  Christiaii  brethren  who  were 
travelliiiKi  a  nmtnal  COTrespondence  vu  muntained  between  the  most 
durtact  «£nrcbe8  in  tlie  Roman  emfore.  When  a  Christian  entered  a 
foreign  eity,  his  first  inqniiy  was  for  the  chnrch ;  and  here  he  was 
recMved  as  a  brother,  and  supplied  with  whatever  could  contribute  to 
his  roiritual  and  to  bis  bodilj  refreshment.  Bat  as  deoeivers,  inform- 
efs,  mlse  teachen  seeking  only  to  gain  more  Mowers  for  their  peculiar 
opinions,  abused  the  confidence  and  charity  of  the  Gbristiatis,  it  became 
neeeBsarr  to  adopt  precautioQary  measures  to  prevent  the  manifold  evila 
which  might  in  this  way  arise.  The  reguladon  was  tiierefore  adopted, 
that  in  ftireign  churches  those  travelling  ChristianB  only  should  be 
received  as  Ghristiao  brethren,  who  could  produce  a  certificate  from 
tlie  bishop  of  the  axmnumty-to  whiah  they  beltmged.  These  church 
letteis,  —  which  were  as  tessarte  hospitales,  wberebv  Christians  from 
•ven^  quarter  of  the  worid  stood  in  fnUemid  union  with  each  other,  — 
received  the  name  of  epistoUe  or  liter»  formatn  j  (  ypi/iiuiTa  rmKuidva^ 
because,  to  guard  agunst  counterfeits,  they  were  drawn  up  after  a  cer- 
tain form ;    (forma,  r<voc;)i  and  also  "epistobe  communicatori»," 

"ommm  acdisiain,"  u  dctBiminiiie  thii  hkbi  wjri  of  th»  dtti  of  Boin«,  (Dcipno- 

aaucedenl,  —  btbij   chuTch  in   whiii   the  sophA  1,  \  36:)   " 'OMm/iri'^r  li'i^ov  T^ 

doctrine  has  lieco  preserred  pun,  u  the  Tu/iijii,  r^    'Pupijip    iroAji'   huTOfiriv    T^f 

MUhoT  himMtlf  explains :  "  Diimmodo   ne  ofmni/in^,  hi  J  awtteiv  tonv  ottof  fruoof 

in  Ml  per  haretkot  ipaoa  Cndittonis  poHlM  rit  iraXtif  Upv/avac-"     So  might  one  laj: 

tnqainatA  sit,  live,  at  Irenai  reitila  ntar,  'Ev  rB  'Pu/uu'uv  iKtijiaif  iraaa{  i«K).t!(riac 

dommoda  in  e&  a  fidelibnx  cnjosvu  tint  lod  Upv/mac"    Tet  I  will  not  deny  Cha  diffi- 

]Kire  comerrata  rit  tndita  ai  Apoaulis  re-  cnltf  attending  the  inleiprelatHiD  of  the 

tint."    But  this  expoaidon  leema  10  me  •ectmd  aentence ;  U>  the  literation  of  con- 

Mtcnded  with  aii  insunnountatile  difficulty  aervMa  into  obeerrats,   I  can    no    loader 

•Iread;,  in  the  interposed  sentence,  "hoc  est  agree.    If  we  consider  av/i^aiveiv  to  be  the 

•oa,"  etc    If  Ircnnus  iateoded  »Bj  aach  irord  which  aiunoTf   to   "conTcnire,"   it 

detamination  of  eci^laia,  be  would  cenain-  would  be  the  beat  waj,  with  Gietelcr,  to 

If  bare  affixed  it  immediately  to  the  word  anpjKwe  an  error  of  Inostation,  —  Chat  the 

eodeaiam.    And  after  all,  it  is  moat  nataral  traoBlator,  out  of  mistake,  rendered   the 

to  refer  the  relMive  to  the  Boman  church  Greek  daiive  into  "ab  his."    The  worda 

M  the  principal  subject  But  now  the  ques-  would  have  to  be  understood  thus;  "in 

lioo  arises,  to  what  (Jrcek  woid  does  the  which   church   the   apostolic  tradition  baa 

term  "  conrcuire  "  correspond ;  whether  to  cnr  been  pmerred  jir  the  Christiana  of  all 

evfiffaivtn',  as  Dr.  Gioseler,  and  agreeii^  cooolrica  ol  the  world."    I  cannot  deny, 

with  him.  Dr.  Nitzsch,  in  his  letter  to  Def  that  in  the  comparisoo  of  these  words  with 

brflck  and  Liccnciate  Thiersch,  in  the  trca-  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapte^ 

tise  abOTB  died,  suppose,  or  to  owipiimJax.  «  in  omni  ccclesia  adesl  respicere  omnibus," 

If  the  latter  is  the  word,  by  amuiig  moat  be  an  argument  maj  be  found  in  favor  of  the 

anderstood  a  coming  to  that  place  in  per-  sense  just  given.    Bot  evcu  according  to 

■on,  and  the  passage  vroald  haie  to  be  ex-  this  interpretation,  the  same  general  riew 

idatned  thus :   On    acconnt  of  the   nuik  of  Rome  as  thai  contained  In  the  paiaage 

iriiich  thia  cliurch  maintains  as  the  ecclesia  from  Atheunns.  would  lie  at  the  Insis  of 

nrbis,  all  churches,  thai  is,  belisTcra  from  the  whole.    I  think  it  will  be  nnneccHsory 

tH  eonolriea  mast,  —  the  "moat"  lies  in  forme  lo  remark  here,  that  I  am  tctt  far 

Ae  nature  of  the  case,  —  come  logelher  from  being  influenced  in  this  invest  ipati  on 

there;  and  since  now  from  the  beginning,  b;  an;  proteslant  interest    At  the  position 

Christians  from  all  countries  most  come  where  a  srientiflc  understanding  of  the  his- 

(Ogether  there,  it  follows  that  the  apoatolic  loricaldeTetopmcntof  Christianity  is  aimed 

bBdition  hai  been  pmerred  trwa  genera-  at,  the  intereats  of  Protestantiani.  which  I 

tun  lo  genention  by  the  Chriatians  from  profess,  could  not  be  in  ibe  least  endanger- 

•U  conntries  of  the  worid,  who  are  there  ed  by  recognising  a  high  antiquity  of  the 

nnited  together.    Kvery  deflation  from  il  Cadi'oUc  element,  both  in  genera!  and  in 

wrald  here  fiill  hnmediately  nnder  the  ob-  particular. 
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( Tpapitara  Kocvovwi, )  inasmuch  as  the^  indicated  as  well  Qiaii  the  leat^ 
ers  were  in  the  fellowehip  of  the  church,  as  that  the  bishops  who  mata- 
all^  sent  »id  received  such  letters,  were  united  together  in  the  bonds 
of  church  fellowship.  By  degrees  the  church  letters  (epistolse  clericK) 
were  divided  Into  different  classes,  according  to  the  dj^reut  objects  for 
which  they  were  written. 

It  was  remarked  above,  that  a  closer  bond  of  union  ensted  in  tho 
early  times  between  commonitjee  belonging  to  the  same  province.  We 
may  add  as  another  eSect  of  the  catholic  spirit  of  Christianity,  that  in 
all  cases  of  emergency,  in  diaputes  respecting  matters  of  doctrine,  of 
church  life,  of  church  discipline,  common  deUberations  were  frequently 
held  by  deputed  members  from  these  communities.  Such  assemblies 
become  known  to  us  in  the  controveTsies  respecting  the  time  of  faster, 
and  in  the  discussiona  on  the  Montanistic  prophecies,  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century.  But  as  a  permanent  and  regular  institution, 
bound  to  stated  seasons,  these  provincial  synods  first  make  their  appear^ 
aace  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  begimiing  of  the  third  century  ;  and 
then,  as  a  peculiar  practice  of  a  mngle  district,  where  local  causes  may 
hare  led  to  an  arrangement  of  this  Hnd,  earlier  than  in  other  countriea. 
This  district  was  Greece  proper,  where,  from  the  time  of  the  Achtean 
league,  the  spirit  of  confederacy  had  been  stiQ  preserved;  and  as 
Christianity  could  attach  itself  to  all ,  national  peculiarities,  so  far  as 
they  cont&med  in  them  nothing  immoral ;  nay,  become  so  merged  in 
them  as  to  manifest  itself  under  their  peculiar  form ;  it  might  well  hap- 
pen, that  the  civU  spirit  of  federation,  already  existing  here,  passed 
over  to  the  ecdegiaetical,  and  gave  to  the  latter,  still  earlier  than  in 
other  countries,  a  form  which  was  in  fact  well  suited  for  the  conmion 
deliberations  of  the  Christians ;  —  so  that  oat  of  the  representative 
assemblies  of  the  city  communities,  —  the  Amphictyonic  councils, — 
sprung  tite  representative  assemblies  <^  the  church  communities  —  the 
prorincial  synods.  As  the  ChristiiaQS,  in  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  nothing  and  could  do  nothing  without  the  Spirit  from  on  ^gl^ 
were  used  to  be^  every  important  bunness  with  prayer,  so  alao  at  the 
opening  of  these  assemblies,  they  prepared  themselves  for  the  public 
deliberations  by  uniting  in  prayer  to  Him  who  had  promised  to  en. 
lighten  and  guide  by  his  Spirit  his  fiuChful  disciples,  when  they  cast 
themselves  wholly  on  him,  and  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  wherever  thej 
were  aaaembled  in  his  name.' 

It  seems  that  this  regular  institnticm  was  at  first  objected  to  as  an 
innovation,  so  that  Tertollian  felt  himself  called  upon  to  stand  forth  as 
its  advocate.^  Yet  the  prevailing  sprit  of  the  church  decided  in  favor 
of  the  arrangement,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  annual 
provincial  synods  appear  to  have  been  universal,  —  if  we  may  judge 

ton,  iii^bB  nen  from  a  pam^  in  EoM-    venii  ecdaut,  pot  qs«  et  tltioia  qunqiitt 


ep.  3.  totina  nominu  CtuiiEiuu  nugna  t 

I  See  the   puMg«  of  TertnUiBo,  in  a    tioae  celebr«tar. 
work  written  U  the  b^iniung  of  the  third        *  Ista  solenala,  qnibiu  tone  pmHoa  ptf 
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from  die  &ct,  ifcat  we  find  them  obseired  ai  the  asme  time  in  pftrts  of 
Hie  chorch  bo  widely  lemote  from  each  other  as  Northern  Africa  and 
Cappadocia.^ 

ileee  prorindal  synods  might,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  proved  emi- 
Dentiy  salutary  in  unfolding  and  punning  the  Ghmtian  and  church 
life,  and  indeed  did  prove  so  in  many  respects.  In  these  conrnxm  de- 
libendons,  the  views  of  difierent  individu^s  might  mutually  correct 
each  otiiers'  erron  and  supply  each  othen'  defects ;  wants,  abuses,  and 
necessary  reforms  might  be  discussed  more  eauly  and  under  more  di& 
ferent  points  of  view ;  and  the  commonicated  experience  of  each  mem- 
ber, made  avulable  to  aU.  Certunly  also,  it  savored  neither  of  fanati- 
dsm  nor  hierarchical  arrogance,  if  the  delegates  and  predding  officers 
<tf  the  communities,  in  the  consctousneBB  that  they  were  assembled  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  confidently  relied  on  the  guidance  of  lus  Spirit, 
whose  organs  alone  they  wished  to  be. 

Bat  tluB  confidence,  in  itself  so  ri^t  and  ho  salutary,  took  a  false 
and  nuschievoTiB  direction,  when  it  ceased  to  be  accompanied  by  a  spirit 
of  humility  and  self-renunciation,  by  the  constantly  livmg  consciousnees 
oi  the  condition  to  which  Christ  had  attached  Uiat  promise,  that  Chris- 
tians should  be  assembled  in  kit  name.  When,  unmindful  of  this  condt 
don,  the  bisbope  believed  they  were  entitled  merely  as  bishops  to  rely 
on  '&iB  illominatjon  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  confidence  so  ungrounded  be- 
came the  source  of  all  the  self-deception  of  sfdritnal  pride,  that  expressed 
itself  in  the  customary  words  with  which  the  decrees  of  such  synods 
were  made  known,  "  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spnt," — 
"s^tee  Bancto  suggereute." 

me  ]HOTiiicial  synods,  again,  most  have  operated  as  a  check  on  the 
development  of  the  church,  when,  instead  of  providing  for  the  interests 
of  the  communities  accorcUng  to  the  varying  wants  of  each  point  of 
time,  they  sought  to  tnnd  mutable  things  to  unchangeable  laws. 
Unally,  it  was  an  evil,  that  the  communities  were  excluded  from  all 
pMlioipadon  in  these  assemblies  ;  tiiat  at  length  the  bishops  came  to 
etmstitute  the  sole  power  in  them,  and  by  the  union  which  these  synods 
oiahled  Aem  to  eat«r  into  widi  one  a(U)ther',  made  themselves  more 
powerfiil  every  day. 

As  the  provincial  synods  were  used  to  communicate  their  decisions 
on  all  important  matters  of  common  interest  to  distant  bishops,  they 
thus  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  place  the  distantly  separated  portions 
of  the  church  in  living  union  with  each  other,  and  to  preserve  them  in 
this  ocnmectioa. 

Utum  of  the  entire  Church  in  one  whole^  clo»elt/  connected  and  inter- 
dependent inaU.  it»  parte.     Outward  vnit^  of  the  Caiholia  Chw(A, 
and  it»  Mode  of  Sepreeentation. 
Tbm  from  the  unapporent  gnuns  of  mustard  seed,  scattered  in  the 

field  of  the  world,  sprung  up  a  tree,  towering  above  all  the  plants  of 

1  Cfprikn,  ep.  4(1,  uid  FlimQiunit  of  not  wnkire*  et  pmnniti  in  nnnm  coDTenia- 
C«uraa  in  Cappadocik,  in  Cjpriao,  ip.  79 :    miu,  id  diiponenda  ca,  quB  cuns  QMtia 
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the  vsr&,  and  epreading  its  brftnchefl  in  every  directiat.  SuiA  irH 
that  great  tuuty  of  the  catholic  church,  wmoh,  closely  Gonneot«d 
through  all  ita  scattered  parte,  was  so  diatrnguished  in  its  ori^,  its 
course  of  development,  and  its  const^tutioa,  from  all  barely  bumaa  in- 
fldtntions.  The  consciouaneas  of  being  a  member  of  euch  a  body,  that 
had  oome  off  victoriouB  over  all  oppoaition  of  earthly  power,  and  vws 
destined  for  jperpetoity,  mast  have  been  felt  with  the  more  liveliness 
and  power  by  pagaas,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  familiar  only  witit 
the  political  ana  earthly  bond  of  union,  but  never  had  a  presentiment 
of  such  a  spiritual  and  moral  tie  tnnding  men  together  as  members  of 
the  same  bearenly  community.  Still  stronger  and  more  elevated  must 
this  consciousness  have  become  in  times  of  persecution,  when  outward 
force  tried  in  vaia  to  sunder  this  connection.  With  good  right  might 
the  Christians  attach  importance  even  to  this  omty  in  ita  outward  man> 
ifestation,  even  to  this  intimate  external  connection,  as  serving  to  rep- 
resent that  hi^er  life,  in  the  feEowebip  of  which  all  were  as  oae,  and  to 
exhibit  the  nmty  of  the  kingdom  of  <^^  In  this  outward  feUowsh^ 
of  the  chnrcb  life,  they  experienced  the  blessed  eSecta  of  the  inward 
fellowship  of  God's  invisible  Kiagdom ;  and  to  preserve  this  unity  entire, 
tiiey«ntered  into  conflict  with  two  diSerent  parties — those  idealistio 
Beets,  which  threatened  to  sever  the  inward  bond  of  fellowship  itself — 
die  bond  of  faith ;  to  introduce  into  the  Christian  church  the  old  dis- 
'SnetaoD  between  a  religion  for  the  educated  and  refined,  and  a  popular 
&uth,  (TioTif  and  yvaaic,')  and,  as  was  justly  charged  upon  them  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  divide  up  the  church  into  a  multitude  of  The* 
oeophic  schools  ;  ^  and  next,  those  men  who,  blinded  by  self-will  or  poa- 
non,  brought  in  divisi<His  on  the  ground  of  mere  outward  diBerencea, 
while  in  futh  they  continued  to  agree  with  the  rest. 

But  the  conflict  arising  out  of  a  genuine  Ghriistian  interest,  and. 
aimed  against  some  one«it&d  eubjective  element  that  threatened  to  di^ 
solve  this  wholesome  unity  of  the  church,  might  easilymidead  to  another 
extreme,  ~—  an  undue  eatimation  of  externals,  —  c^  the  existing  church 
fwms,  with  which  at  first  this  unity  was  closely  Imit.  ^ce  that  out- 
ward unity  was,  beyond  dll  doubt,  not  barely  outward,  but  the  image 
and  expression  of  the  unity  withiii,  and  in  this  ciKmection  exhibitod 
itself  to  the  Chrisliau  oonsciousuess  and  experieuoe ;  men  could  the 
more  easily  suffer  tiiemselves,  in  this  polemic  attitude,  to  be  so  nuslod. 
as  to  confound,  in  their  conceptions,  thin^  which  had  been  fused 
togetiier  iu  each  one's  feelings  and  experience,  and  to  consider  them  as 
inseparably  connected.  Thus  the  conception  of  the  church  and  it4 
necessary  onihr  was  thrown  outward  (verausserlichte  sicb.)  This  out- 
ward church  became  the  original  one  for  the  religious  consciousneas ; 
and,  in  this  its  outward  fonn,  the  only  possible  medium  of  fellowslup 
with  Christ.  That  which  in  all  should,  in  like  manner,  have  formed 
itself  outwardly  from  within,  was  transferred  to  this  fellowship,  medi- 
ated by  means  of  a  determinate  outward  orguiiBm,  in  certain  visible 
forms,— and  BO  Qte  inner  and  the  outward,  the  invisible  and  the  visible, 
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insepanblj  foaed  bother.  This  association  of  the  Chnstiau  conscicnia- 
ness  we  mar  perceive  already  in  a  writer  as  eariy  aa  Iremens,  who 
defines,  in  the  first  place,  the  conception  of  the  church  subsisting  under 
this  determinate  form  of  constitution,  and  then  puts  down  tlie  commun- 
ion of  the  Holy  Spirit  ae  something  first  derived  from,  and  mediated 
by,  the  fi)rmer,  when  he  begins  by  Baying,  "  Ubi  eccleaia,  ibi  et  Spiritus 
Dei,"  and  then  first  adds,  *'  et  ubi  Spiritng  Dei,  illic  ecclesia."  *  An 
entirely  difierent  ^>prehension  of  the  idea  of  the  chorcb  and  its  uece» 
Bar;  nuity  Would  hare  ^ffesented  itself,  by  reversing  the  order  of  these 
proporations.  "  It  is  only  at  tiie  breast  of  the  church,"  as  Irenseng 
says,  "  that  one  can  be  nnrsed  to  life.  He  who  takes  not  refuge  in  the 
church,  cannot  partake  of  the  Holy  Spirit/  He  who  separates  himself 
from  this  church,  renounces  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Such 
are  the  propositions  grounded  in  that  association  of  ideas.  It  is  true, 
Irenseos  has  in  his  mind  mmply  such  opponents  of  tlie  chnrch  as,  by 
uncbristian  doctrine  and  temper,  by  selfish  interests,  had  excluded 
thtmtelvea  from  the  fellowship  of  the  divine  life.*  Not  without  good 
and  sufficient  reason  could  he  complain  of  those  "  who,  from  frivoloua 
causes,  divided,  and,  so  &r  as  in  tnem  lay,  annihilated,  the  great  and 
glorious  body  of  Chnst."  '  Wfiih  great  truth,  doubtless,  could  he  bst 
of  them,  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  their  power  to  occauon  as  much  good, 
as  they  had  done  evil  through  the  divisions  excited  by  their  means. 
But  the  position  held  by  Irennus  might  eanly  lead  to  the  mistake  of 
imputing  a  bad  temper  and  purpose  to  aU  those  who,  trcaa  whatever 
tendency,  occasioned  a  reaction  against  the  donunant  church  system, 
excited  some  movement  or  other  in  the  chorcb,  and  hence,  cUrisions. 
Now  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  New  Testament  poeition  from  the 
Old,  is  the  outward  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  within 
man's  sjurit,  so  we  may  recognize  in  this  maktnff  outward  of  the  kin{^ 
dom  of  God,  in  this  notion  of  the  outward  church  as  an  indispensable 
mediation,  tiiat  same  confounding  together  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment positions,  which  we  wore  forced  to  recognize  before,  in  the  notions 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  Clems.  Indeed,  both  are  necessarily  con- 
nected ;  for  the  existence  and  propagation  of  the  church  was,  in  fact, 
to  depend  on  the  priesthood  and  its  connection  with  Christ,  of  winch 
Qie  jaiesthood  was  to  be  the  medium.  To  the  priesthood  was  added 
afterwards  the  episcopal  system,  as  the  outward  mediation  and  founds 
tton  (^  the  outward  church  unity,  —  a  new  step  in  the  progress  of  The- 
ocracy made  outward,  whose  deep-reaching  consequences  must  ever  go 
on  unfolding  themselves  more  widely. 

b  brin^g  the  episcopal  system  to  its  completion,  we  have  seen  the 
fanportantpui  act^d  by  Cypnan,  bishop  of  Carthage.  Not  lett  import 
tant  was  hia  ^^ncy  in  this  process  of  convertiag  the  church  into  aa 
outward  system  of  mei^tiim,  and  confounding  together  the  Old  and 
New  Testaoteat  poations  generally.     In  tins  regaitt,  his  work,  De  uni- 

*  L.  tn.  c  M,  1 1-  f^iof  «Mii^  rb  /liya  cat  hiioim  aOfta 

'  Samet^MO*  frauduit  ft  rita  per  tenten-  n>S  Xpmnfi  Tf/tverrat  est  StatpoBvrat,  xat 

tlun  aalaia  M  opciadoiiem  pe*niaun.  fm*  ri  is*  abnlc  i»*ipa^mvt. 
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tete  ecol«sue,  writtoD  «ft£r  Uie  middle  of  the  third  century,  antidat  the 
divisions  witli  which  h«  had  to  contend,  constitutes  an  epoch.  This  bodt 
contains  a  remarkable  mistiire  <^  the  true  with  the  faUe,  arising  &om 
t^at  outward  view  of  the  church ;  and  we  shall  recognize,  in  much  that 
he  eajs,  only  the  pure  expression  of  the  Christian  consciousneas,  when 
we  strip  away  &om  it  IJiat  outward  notion,  and  onderstand  it  after  a 
more  inward  sense ;  when  we  apply  to  the  propositions  he  lays  down  tlie 
distinction  of  the  TiMble  and  the  invisible  church.  We  shaJl  then  find 
in  this  work  much  that  is  true,  directed  agunst  a  self-aeeking,  insula 
ing  tendency,  that  breaks  loose  &om  all  connectios  with  the  fellowship 
of  life,  of  which  the  foundation  b  Christ.  We  need  only  to  apply  wht^ 
he  says  of  ihe  outward  relation  to  a  detonninate  visible  form  of  mani- 
festation of  the  church,  to  tliat  inner  relatiw  to  the  community  of  holy 
men  subsiatiag  in  union  with  Christ  its  head,  whence  the  divine  lifo 
flows  forth  to  me  coUectire  body  of  all  the  members,  which  commtmitj^ 
we  must  admit,  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  detenmnate  form  cS 
constitution.  "  Try  to  pluck  away  his  beams  &om  the  sun,"  says  Cy- 
prian, "  the  unity  of  the  light  cannot  be  so  divided  asunder.  Breu 
away  the  twig  from  the  tree,  it  cannot  produce  fruit.  Cut  off  the 
stream  from  its  founts,  it  becomes  dry.  Just  so  the  church,  inter> 
penetrated  by  the  light  of  the  Lord,  sends  its  rays  through  the  whole 
world.  Yet  the  light  whidi  is  thus  diffused  in  all  directions,  is  one.  ]ji 
'  the  lap  of  that  church  we  were  bom ;  we  are  nourished  by  its  milk, 
and  quickened  by  its  spirit.  Whatorer  breaks  itself  off  from  the  ori^ 
nal  stock,  when  dioa  apart  bv  itself,  cannot  breaUie  and  Hve."  But  all 
^B,  which  is  in  itself  tnia,  C^rprian  referred  excluavely  to  the  detonm- 
nato  church,  connected, ^by  means  of  the  bishope,  its  foundadoa 
pillarB,  aa  the  successors  of  the  apostles  ttod  inheritors  of  their  spirit- 
ual power,  —  with  these  apostles,  and  tJiroagh  them  with  Christ.  Bis 
ohun  of  ideas  is  this :  Christ  commumcated  to  the  apostles,  the  aipo^ 
ties  to  the  bishope  by  ordination,^  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  by 
the  succession  of  bishope,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whence  alone 
all  reh^ous  acts  can  receive  their  efficacy,  is  extended,  through  the 
channel  of  this  outward  transmisdon,  to  all  times.  Thus  is  preserved, 
in  tins  organism  of  the  church,  ever  unfolding  itself  with  a  living  pro- 
greeeioD,  that  divine  life,  which,  flowing  from  me  foantain4iead  thrau^ 
Utis  point  of  mediatdon,  is  thus  distributed  to  all  the  members  united 
with  die  orgamc  whole ;  and  whoever  breaks  off  his  outward  connection 
with  Aia  outward  organism,  does,  by  so  doing,  exclude  himself  from 
participating  in  that  divine  l^e  and  from  the  way  to  salvation.  Ho  one, 
by  himself  alone,  can,  by  futh  in  the  Saviour,  nave  any  share  in  6ut 
divine  life  that  flows  from  him ;  no  one  can,  by  this  futh  alone,  secora 
to  lumself  all  the  blessings  of  God's  kingdom;  but  all  this  remains  nec^ 
s&rily  mediated  through  these  organs  and  tiie  omnectjoii  with  them,-^ 
the  oonneotion  wiUi  Ute  cathode  church  derived  from  Christ  through 
the  succession  of  bishops. 
This  outward  view  of  the  church,  however,  where  it  had  profp-ecsed 
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Kt  tut,  called  fortii  a  reaction,  in  the  efibrt  nfter  a  mon  gpritotl  vfr 
dentaoding  of  it«  idea,  based  on  the  voids  of  Christ  himseU'.  A  cUa 
of  petsoBs,  periia|n  laTmen,^  arose  in  oppoaitioD  t«  CTpriaii,  who  appeal- 
ed to  the  proDUse  of  Chiiat,  that  "  where  two  or  tlu«e  wei«  gatitwed 
together  in  his  name,  then  he  woald  be  in  the  midst  of  them ;"  (Matth. 
xnii.  20 ;)  ever;  amodadon  of  tme  believen,  then,  waa  a  church.  Bat 
^prian  styled  such  as  urged  this  olgection,  oorrnpton  of  the  gospeL 
He  accused  them  of  rending  these  words  &om  their  connection,  and- 
hence  giring  them  a  &Im  exi^anation.  He  muntained,  <m  the  o^ier 
hand,  that  Ohiiat  had  jost  before  established  haniMmy  aatons  believen, 
the  onion  of  hearts  in  love,  as  ihe  condition  to  which  the  fi^lment  it 
this  promise  was  annexed.  He  then  proceeded  to  argae ; '  "  Bnt  hov 
is  it  possible  for  that  person  ta  agree  with  aoTindividual,  who  does  not 
agree  with  the  body  ot  the  choreh  itself?  How  can  two  or  Uiree  be 
assembled  in  tiie  name  of  Christ,  who  are  separated  bom  Christ  and  hit 
gospel  V  He  looks  in  viun  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  e<Mtdition  oC  ttis 
promise  in  men,  who,  from  leaning  to  the  side  of  tlieir  own  o|anionB,  had 
Bwarated  themselves  from  the  ehurch ;  for  Mw  were  the  aathors  cf  the 
tciasm,  —  the  church  had  not  separated  itself  bom  them.*  But  wbo 
is  &e  infiUlible  judge  of  men's  inward  dispoatiea,  so  as  to  infer  witli 
certainty  from  dieir  outward  conduct  towards  a  church,  not  always  free 
from  blemish,  that  snch  a  temper  exists ;  where  igDOtaoce  and  miaw- 
prehension  are  quite  poeuble,  and  ri^t  and  wnmg,  in  the  struggle 
between  the  parties,  m(^  be  on  both  sidea  ? 

The  eburcQ  once  conceived  as  wholly  outward,  it  mast  tdso  be  eaa- 
euTcd  as  having  a  neoessary  outward  unity  ;  and  this  piiaciple  estab- 
Hdied,  it  came  next  to  be  Hiou^it  necessary  to  settle  on  stme  outward 
re[H«sentation  <^  this  outward  unity,  at  some  one  deteminate  p<»nt. 
This  was  at  first  a  tiling  wholly  vague  and  undefined; — but  it  was  tit* 
germ  from  where  sprang  tiie  p^ial  monarchy  oi  the  middle  age. 

Now  it  was,  without  ao/aibt,  not  an  aeeidental  ciionmstance,  that  the 
Apoetie  Peter,  rather  than  any  other  <me  <^  tbe  ^wstles,  became  the 
lepreeentatiTe  of  thia  uiuty  fos  the  relig^us  consciousness  of  the  West- 
em  church.  Via  oa  him  had  been  bestowed,  in  nifoe  of  his  peculiar 
natural  character,  ennobled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  particnlarly  tbe 
charisma  of  church  government.  This  ^ft  Christ  claimed  for  the 
development  of  the  fint  community,  when  he  luuned  him  the  Man  of 
Bock  and  made  him  the  man  of  rock,  on  which  he  would  build  his 
church.  Yet  he  sud  this  not  to  that  Peter  with  whom  the  humaa 
passed  for  more  than  the  divine, — not  to  that  Peter  whom  he  called 
rather  a  Satan ;  but  to  the  one  who  had  uttered  the  powerful  witness 

1  Cyprian  dncriltfa  Ihnn  tfaoi:  Ifec  w  dnnt— .    Uiwnimitatan  prioi  ponilt,coa- 
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oixerit  Domiinu:  UUcviqa*  lunnt  duo  iMbu,fl4tUlwM  BnulMr  dociut.    Qaoao- 

aat  Ires  coUecti  in  nomina  mco,  ego  mm  do  BDUm  potot  ei  enm  ■liqno  conTenirc^ 

B»  (Dm.    Comitrioia  emuigelU  wqne  in-  cOi  ram  eorpora  ipsiu  wclMiB  moB  eo»> 

tsrpretcflftlsl.    8e«nezt  dom.  Tenitl    QonnadDDMMntdio  Mit  bw  ta 

'  Exlrcnia  ponant  (t  Mparlofa  pnets>  nomine  Chditi  coUbi,  quot  codlMt  •  Qirilh 
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of  him  u  the  Son  of  Cbd ;  and  inasmnch  bb  he  had  uttered  dus,  that 
ooe  to  whom  he  oonld  aaj,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  for  flesh  and  blood  bare 
not  revealed  this  onto  thee,  bat  my  Father  in  Hearen."  That  peculiar 
chansma  procured  (or  this  apoetle  the  position  he  assmned  in  Bpeaking 
and  acting  in  the  name  of  all  vho  composed  the  first  community  of 
ChristianB.'  Yet  irith  all  ttua  was  hj  no  means  conceded  to  him  a 
preference  and  precedence  over  tlie  rest  of  the  apoetJes.  Of  any  rank, 
mdeed,  of  one  above  another,  the  question  generallj  was  never  to  be 
raised  amtmg  them.  Everj  aasomption  of  that  ^d,  he  who  came  not 
to  be  nunistered  unto,  but  to  minister,  Beverelj  rebuked,  (Luke  zzii : 
24.)  The  only  contention  was  to  be  a  mutoaf  strife  of  each  to  serve 
the  other.  There  were  three  apostles  whom  Christ,  by  virtue  of  their 
personal  trtute  of  character,  distingoished  above  the  rest;  Peter  wag 
only  one  of  theae.  Each  of  them  had  his  own  particular  charisma,  and 
his  peculiar  position  which  depended  on  this.  As  Fetor  was  the  man 
of  Rock,  working  outwardly ;  so  John  possessed  that  charisma  by  virtue 
of  which  he  leaned  on  the  Lord's  bosom,  penetrated  most  deeply  into 
hie  being,  and  into  the  matter  of  his  disconrses.  As  his  own  poculiar 
oharifima  and  position  caused  Peter  first  to  appear  prominent  at  the 
fbonding  of  the  church ;  so  his  own  charisma  and  positiou  caused  John 
to  retreat  more  out  of  view,  acting  no  prominent  part  until  a  later 
period,  when  it  became  important  to  reconcile  the  oppoations  that  had 
arisen,  to  restore  peace  among  the  conflicting  elements,  to  tranquillize 
and  establish  the  communities  when  fallen  into  commotions.  The  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  muntained,  in  a  manner  the  most  decided,  hia 
utostolic  independence,  against  that  Jewish  principle,  estimating  every 
thing  by  &  standard  of  outwardaees,  wMch  BubsequenUy,  under  another 
form,  mixed  itself  in  with  the  development  of  me  chureh ;  and  Paul 
could  say  of  himself,  that  grace  had  efiected  more  by  him  than  by  all 
the  otiiers. 

From  these  remarks,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  the  idea  of  a  primacy  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  had  nothing  to  fix  on  but  a  misnndentanifng  as  well 
of  the  poration  assigned  him  in  the  progressive  movement  of  the  church 
development,  as  ^  of  the  particulsj  predicates  which  were  given 
to  him ;  although  it  had  its  good  ground,  that  this  peculiar  talent 
centered  precisely  in  him. 

In  his  work  on  the  umty  of  the  church,  Cyprian  justly  observes,  that 
all  the  apostles  had  received  fixim  Christ  the  same  (Ugmty  and  the  same 
power  with  Peter;  but  he  supposes  that  in  one  passage,  however, 
Christ  bestows  ttus  power  on  Peter  in  particular,— says  of  him  in  par- 
ticnlar,  that  on  him  he  will  hnild  hia  church, -^^ves  it  in  charge  to 
lum  in  particular  to  feed  his  Aeep— fi>r  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
tiie  whole  development  of  the  ^urcb  and  of  the  priesthood  was  to  radi- 
ate &Dm  one  point,  and  thus  mftting  clearly  evident  the  unit^  of  the 
ofanrch,  the  unity  of  the  efnscopal  power.  The  Apostie  Peter  f^tpears 
here  as  the  representatave  of  the  one  church,  abidmg  in  the  umty  she 
derived  from  the  divine  appcnntment,  and  of  the  one  e|»acopal  power, 
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irliidi,  ttioti^  Retributed  among  oabj  o^^ob,  ^et  m  its  oii^  aod 
eesenee  k,  and  ever  remaioB,  bat  (Hie.  Wboerer,  therefore,  fonake* 
the  outward  fellow^p  with  tiie  one  vinble,  cfttholic  church,  tean  hiiD* 
self  swft;  &om  Uw  representatioa  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  oo&neoted 
bj  divine  appointment  with  the  person  of  the  Apostle  Petw.  How  b 
it  posfflble  for  Bay  one  to  suppoee  he  oontiinies  stiU  to  be  a  member  Of 
the  church  of  Christ,  when  he  forsakes  the  oMhedra  Petri,  (Hi  whidi  Hm 
chnrch  was  founded !  ^ 

But  eren  allowing  that  the  Apoetie  Peter  might  be  considered  as  the 
representative  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  still  it  by  no  means  foUowB, 
that  an  individual  representative  of  this  kind  must  continue  to  exist  ia 
the  church  thiou^  every  age.  Still  less  does  it  follow,  that  this  !»&■ 
vidoal  representative  mnst  be  connected  partionlarly  with  the  Boown 
church ;  for  although  the  tradition  that  the  Apostle  Pet«r  visited  the 
church  at  Rome  cannot,  tm  good  and  sufficient  grounds,  be  called  ia 
-question,  yet  cert^  it  is,  that  he  was  not  the  fimoder  of  this  church, 
and  that  he  was  never,  in  any  special  sense,  its  presiding  o^cer.  Thi> 
church  could  with  aa  little  pro^ety  be  oaHed  the  cawedra  Petan,  as 
the  cathedra  Pauli.  Irennus  and  TertuQian  seem  to  be  aware,  indeed, 
that  Peter  and  Paul  were  its  founders,  that  they  gave  it  a  bishop,  and 
honored  it  by  their  martyrdom.  But  that  the  Roman  chnrch  held  a 
prominence,  aa  the  cathedra  Petri,  over  alt  other  apostolic  churches, 
they  still  retnm  ignorant.  Yet  as  the  idea  of  an  outward  unity  of  the 
church  could  suggest  the  notion  of  an  outward  individual  repreeentadve 
of  tiiat  unity,  bo  the  recognition  of  such  a  historical  repreBentati<»i 
ought  easily  pass  out  of  the  ideal  into  the  real  world,  so  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  chnrch  nnity  at  a  determinate  pwnt  came  to  be  Cfuiradered 
not  barely  as  a  thing  otue  exuting,  but  as  necessary  for  the  existence 
<^  the  church  in  all  lames.  And  as  it  was  no  aecidental  thing,  that  tht 
^»stle  had  been  made  ^  representative  of  the  ohurt^  gtudance,  eo 
too  was  it  no  accidental  Uiing,  that  men,  when  (»ice  impelled  to  seek 
for  such  ao  outward  representation  of  the  ebureh  unity  for  all  timet, ' 
transferred  this  dignity  precisely  to  the  church  of  the  great  city  which 
was  called  to  rule  in  tbe  world.  As  most  of  the  western  communities 
were  used  to  regard  the  Soman  church  as  their  mother,  their  ecclena 
apostolica,  to  whose  authority  they  especially  appealed ;  as  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  nanung  Peter  the  founder  of  the  Soman  church,  and  to 
trace  back  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  church  to  Imn ;  and  aa  Rome 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  dominion  of  the  word ;  it  bo  happened  that 
men  began  to  consider  the  Soman  chnrch  as  the  cathedra  Petri,  and 
to  apply  what  had  been  said  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  as  tiie  representative 
of  tiie  church  unity,  to  this  cathedra  Petri.  In  the  making  outward 
of  the  conception  of  the  church,  from  which  this  form  of  the  outward 
presentation  of  its  unity  gradually  shaped  itself,  the  way  was  already 
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prepared  for  the  convenion  of  Uie  political  Bapremacy  of  Uie  '*  d^*' 
wia  this  spiiitaal  form,  —  whieli  moreover  coutuned  the  germ  to  the 
Becolarking  of  ChnBt's  kingdom. 

In  Cyprian  we  find  this  transference  already  complete.  Ajs  endence 
of  this,  may  serve  not  only  those  passagoB  in  hia  book  de  mutate  ecclemfe, 
where  the  reading  is  (^^nted;* — in  wi  nncontroverted  paeaage,  ep. 
65  ad  Cornel.,  he  Btyles  the  Koman  church  the  "  Petri  catlie<&a,  eo- 
olesia  principalis,  onae  unitas  sacerdotalis  exorta  eat." 

Without  doubt,  this  idea  was  still  very  obBcure  and  vague ;  but  a 
fitlse  principle  once  established,  the  more  vague  the  notion,  the  morft 
room  would  be  left  for  introducing  new  meamngs,  and  extracting 
new  inferences.  In  the  minds  of  the  Roman  bishops,  this  idea  seems 
early  to  have  obtained  a  more  fixed  and  definite  shape ;  and  here  the 
Boman  love  of  empire  seems  early  to  have  insinuated  itself  into  eccled- 
astical  afMrs,  and  made  ita  appearance  in  a  spiritual  dress. 

Fu  back  we  observe  already  in  the  Boman  bishops  traces  of  tiie 
aBSumpdon,  that  to  them,  as  successors  of  the  Apoetle  Peter,  belonged 
a  peculiar  and  ultimate  authority  in  eccleBiastical  disputes ;  that  the 
cathedra  Petri  mnst  take  precedence  of  all  other  apostolic  churches,  as 
the  source  of  the  apostolic  tradition.  Suet  an  assumption  was  shown 
by  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  when,  about  the  year  190,  he  excommu- 
nicated &a  churches  of  Asia  Minor  on  account  of  Bome  trifling  dispute 
relating  to  mere  externals.'  In  the  Montanistio  writings  of  TertulUan 
we  find  indications,  showing  that  tlie  Roman  bishops  issued  peremptory 
edicts  on  eccleBiastical  matters  ;  endeavored  to  make  themselves  con- 
sidered as  tiie  hUhopg  of  Uthop» — episcopos  episcoponm;*  tatd  were 
in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  their  "  antecessores."  * 

After  the  nuddle  of  the  third  century,  the  Roman  bishop  Stephanns 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  sway  by  tiie  same  spirit  of  hieiarclucal 
STTogance  as  lus  predecessor  Victor.  It  was  his  wish,  too,  in  a  dispute 
by  no  means  important,'  to  obtrude  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  church 
on  all  other  churches  as  an  unalterable  and  deci^ve  law ;  and  he  ex- 
communicated the  churchcB  of  Aria  Minor  and  of  North  Afirica,  vrtiich 
refused  to  acknowledge  this  rule." 
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But  it  was  far  firom  being  the  case,  that  these  aaBumptioiiB  of  th« 
Bomas  bishops  coold  penetrate  even  through  tiie  vestem  church— to 
say  nothing  here  of  the  reaction  they  had  to  encounter  &om  the  freer 
tendencies  of  the  Qreek  church.  In  the  first  named  dispute,  ilie  conh 
munities  of  Asia  Minor,  nothing  daunted  by  the  arrogant  language  of 
Victor,  muntained  their  own  principles,  and  set  over  agunst  ue  tradi- 
tion of  the  Roman  church,  the  tradition  of  their  own  aedee  apostolicn. 
IrenffiuB,  bishop  of  Lyons,'  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Victor, 
severely  rebuked  his  unchristian  arrogance,  although  agreeing  with 
him  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  He  disapproved  of  his  attempt  to 
obtrude  one  form  of  church  life  on  all  the  communities ;  and  declared 
that  nothing  was  required  but  unity  in  ftutii  and  in  lore  ;  and  that  this, 
instead  of  being  disturbed  by  (UlferenceB  in  respect  to  outward  things, 
did  but  shine  forth  through  ttiese  differences  widi  the  greater  strength. 
He  recognized  the  right  of  all  the  communitieB,  in  such  mattera,  to  act 
freely  and  independently,  according  to  their  own  ancient  usage.  Ha 
objected  to  the  authority  of  the  tradition  of  a  mngle  detemunate  church 
the  fact,  that  traction  often  originates  in,  and  is  propagated  by,  aim- 
pUcity  and  ignorance.'  Although  Cyprian,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, looked  upon  the  Roman  church  as  really  the  cathedra  Petri, 
and  as  the  representative  of  the  outward  church  unity,  yet  he  was  far 
&om  inferring  thence  the  right  of  this  church  to  determine  all  matters 
of  church  controversy.  On  the  contrary,  he  mtuntained,  with  firmness 
aod  energy,  the  independent  right  of  the  individual  bishops  to  manage 
the  affiurs  of  their  churches  according  to  their  own  principles ;  and  he 
ouried  through  what  he  recognized  as  right,  in  spite  of  tiie  op- 
positioa  of  the  Roman  church.  In  communicating  to  Stephanus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  of  the  above 
mentioned  controver^es,  the  principles  of  the  North  African  church, 
which  be  well  knew  did  not  accord  with  the  Roman  usages,  he  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  name  of  a  synod,  as  one  colleague,  conscious  of  an 
equality  of  digtuty  and  of  rights,  addresses  another.  "  In  virtue  of 
our  equal  dignity,  says  he,  "  and  in  unfeigned  love,  we  have  imparted 
these  things  to  you,  dearest  brother ;  for  we  hope,  that  whatever  is 
agreeable  to  piety  and  truth — will  also,  in  accordance  with  your  own 
true  &ith  and  true  piety,  be  pleasing  to  t/ou.  We  are  well  aware^ 
however,  that  many  are  reluctant  to  part  witii  the  opinions  they  have 
once  imbibed,  and  slow  to  change  their  principles ;  but  so  far  as  they 
can  do  it,  without  violating  the' bond  of  unity  and  peace,  binding  them 
to  their  colleagues,  cling  to  many  peculiarities  which  have  become  cn^ 
ternary  among  them.  Ja  matters  of  this  sort,  we  put  no  restnunt,  we 
impose  no  law,  on  any  man ;  since  each  presiding  officer  of  a  comma- 
ni^  has,  in  the  management  of  these  matters,  lus  own  free  will,  and 
is  accountable  for  his  mode  of  proceeding  to  the  Lord  ^one."  ' 
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After  the  violent  declu^ticma  whiah  ensued  &om  Qie  B<KnaD  lushof^ 
he  condnoed  to  avow  &»  same  piDcipIe  before  &  council  of  more  tbao 
Mght;  of  the  biahora  of  North  Africa ;  invitmg  each  of  them  to  ezpren 
luB  own  viewB  witn  Ireedom;  "for  no  one,  said  he, " should  make 
lumaelf  a  bishop  of  biehops."  When  Stephanas  appealed  to  the  aatho^■ 
Ihr  of  tlie  aiHUent  lUnnaa  tradition,  ani  spoke  agtunat  mnoralions, 
dorian  replied,'  that  it  was  rather  Stephaniu  himself  who  made  th* 
innoTaitions,  and  broke  away  from  the  unity  of  Ihe  church.  *'  Whence 
tiien,"  he  says,  "  comes  that  tradition?  Is  it  derived  &om  the  words 
<^  our  Lord  and  from  the  authority  of  the  gospels,  or  from  the  instruo 
tiona  and  the  letters  of  the  apostles  ?  Custom,  which  has  crept  in 
among  some  unawares,  ought  not  to  hinder  the  truth  &om  prcvulinf 
and  triumphing ;  for  oostcHn  without  truth  is  only  inveterate  error.'™ 
He  finely  remarks,  "  that  it  is  no  more  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
bishop  than  of  any  other  man,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  corrected  when  he 
is  in  the  wrong ;  £:>r  the  bishop  ought  not  only  to  teaeh  but  to  2eam, 
for  he  becomes  even  the  better  teacher,  who  is  duly  adding  to  lui 
knowledge  and  making  progress  by  the  correction  of  his  errors."  F^ 
nuliimus  also,  the  bishop  of  Otesarea  in  Gappadocia,  in  ezpressmg  his 
agreement  with  Cyprian,  declared  himself  quite  strongly  against  tiie 
unchristian  behavior  of  Stephanus,  who  forbade  the  Roman  church  to 
receive  the  delegates  of  the  North  African  church  into  their  bouses. 
He  considered  it  a  reproach  that  one  who  boasted  of  being  the  succefr 
Bor  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  on  whom  was  built  the  unity  of  the  church, 
should  rend  that  unity  by  his  uncharitable  and  arrogant  preceediuge. 
In  oppodtiim  to  the  alleged  tradition  of  the  Roman  church,  he  pro- 
duced the  tradition  of  other  utcient  churches,  as  also  doctrinal  reasons; 
and  as  evidence  that  the  Romans  did  not  observe,  in  all  pcunts,  the 
original  traditdim,  and  appealed  in  viun  to  the  authority  of  the  ap(stleB, 
he  adduces  Uie  fitct,  that  in  many  church  matters,  they  departed  from 
the  customs  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  ancient  apostolical 
churches;^  yet  notwithstani^g  all  these  differences,  the  unity  and 
peace  of  the  catliolio  church  had  never  been  disturbed.* 

On  another  and  earlier  occaaon,  Cyprian  had  already  shown  how 
&r  he  was  from  yielding  to  the  Roman  Dishope  a  supreme  jurisdiclioa 
in  the  ohorch,  and  from  countenancing  them  in  the  exercise  of  it. 
Ba^des  and  Martialis,  two  Spanish  bishops,  had  been  deposed  by  % 
synod,  because  they  were  Uheliatia,  and  for  other  c^nces ;  and  it  ia 
said,  they  acknowledged  themselves  die  validity  of  their  sentence.  In 
the  place  of  Basilides,  a  successor  had  already  been  chosen  by  the  pro- 
vincial bishops,  with  the  aasistanoe  of  &e  church  over  which  he  nad 
presided.  [Die  two  deposed  bishops,  however,  had  recourse  to  Stepha- 
nus, the  bi^p  itf  Rome,  and  the  latter,  assuming  a  supreme  Judicatorr 
power,  reversed  tiie  sentence  of  tlie  Spanish  eccleaastdcal  court,  ana 
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nstored  tikem  boQi  to  their  office ;  whether  it  was  that  he  found  good 
reasons  for  so  doing  in  irhat  they  alleged  in  their  oth  justjfication,  or 
that  there  was  already  a  strong  inclmataon  in  the  Boman  church  to 
take  part  with  &oee  uiat  appeiued  to  ite  jorisdiction.  A  contest  now 
arose  in  Sptun  on  the  qnesbon  whether  the  first  or  the  second  sentence 
should  be  respected,  and  the  oommomtiea  of  North  Africa  were  applied 
to  for  their  o^nnion.  The  Xorth  African  synod  at  Carthage,  in  whose 
name  Cyprian  replied,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  decision  of 
tite  Roman  bishop  was  without  force,  and  strongly  charged  the  Spanish 
churches  not  to  suffer  the  two  unworthv  bishops  to  continue  in  office. 
Into  the  question,  whether  the  Roman  bishop  was  justified  in  prosecut- 
ing such  a  judicial  examination,  Cyprian  did  not  enter ;  but  he  declared 
without  forther  discussion,  the  unjust  sentence,  resting  as  it  did  on  in- 
sufficient grounds,  to  be  void.  "  The  regular  ordination,"  he  observed,' 
(meaning  of  the  successor  to  the  deposed  bishop  fiarilidee,)  "  cannot 
bo  rendered  null,  because  Baeilides,  after  bis  offences  were  discovered, 
and  bad  been  acknowledged  too  by  himself,  went  to  Rome  and  deceived 
our  colleague  Stephanus,  who  was  at  a  distance,  and  not  acquunted 
with  l^e  real  circumstances  of  the  case ;  so  that  he  who  had  been  de- 
posed by  a  juel  sentence,  fraudulently  contrived  to  be  reinstated  in  bis 
office."  Perhaps  the  mortification  which  the  ambitious,  hierarchical 
views  of  Stephaous  experienced  on  this  occasion  —  although  in  other 
respects  Cyprian  speaks  of  him  with  great  moderation — had  much  in- 
fluence in  deciding  him  to  the  obstinate  stand  wlucb  he  took  in  tiie 
later  controversy  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 

Church  IHscij^ine.  Hxctunon  from  the  FetlotDihip  of  the  VitHle 
Ckureh.  Se-admttsion  to  the  tame. 
As  the  founder  of  the  church  had  foretold,  the  process  of  its  develop- 
ment could  be  none  other  than  a  process  of  refining,  renewed  over  and 
over  again.  The  idea  of  a  perfectly  pure  and  perfectly  holy  church 
eonld  not  be  realized  in  the  earthly  course  of  its  history  ;  —  for  the  life 
communicated  by  Christ  to  humanity  can  be  sustfuned  and  transmitted 
only  in  a  never  cea^ng  conflict  with  the  power  of  sn,  which  reusts  the 
current  of  that  life  from  without,  and  even  threatens  to  mix  in  and 
disturb  it  with  its  own  impurities.  The  church  itself  which  truly  an- 
swers to  ite  conception,  the  church  of  the  regenerate  and  sanctified, 
continues  ever  to  be  inwardly  affected  by  the  reactions  of  tins  principle 
of  sin  never  wholly  overcome ;  and  hence  in  continual  need  of  cleaning. 
But  this  church,  though  represented  in  a  visible  form,  is  yet  in  its  es- 
sence invi^ble ;  and  to  this  its  visible  appearance  various  elements  be- 
come attached,  partaking  in  no  respect  of  that  inner  essence;  —  and 
there  are  no  sure  and  certiun  marks  whereby  it  is  possible  to  separate 
from  one  another  these  heterogeneous  components.  Manifold  are  the 
gradations  through  which  the  transition  is  made  from  tbe  true  church 
to  the  opposite  worid,  which  strives  to  draw  her  into  itself  and  to  trans- 
form her  by  its  own  s{mt ;  a  thing  impos^ble,  unless  she  enter  herself 
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into  such  a  nmon.  Hence  Htn  afting  of  the  chkff  tma  the  wheat, 
'which  can  be  accomphshed  by  no  human  tribunal,  and  which  strirea 
prematurely  to  sever  the  threaas  of  historical  development  ordained  and 
surelj  guided  by  divine  Wisdom,  and  would  binder  the  very  work  of 
the  (Uiurch  itself  to  reform  the  world,  must  be  lefl  to  a  higher  judgment, 
and  can  only  take  place  aft«r  the  threads  <^  history  have  run  thwr 
appointed  course. 

Bub  the  church,  when  left  wholly  to  herself,  and  nnnuxed  as  yet 
with  Ijie  state,  might  bring  about,  if  not  a  perfect,  yet  a  certain  separa- 
tion —  so  as  to  exclude  from  herself  the  nutnifetdy  foreign  elements, 
ebowiug  themselves  to  be  such  by  marks  not  to  he  mutaken;  indeed, 
the  Jewish  synagogues  had  before  exercised  a  dieciphnary  judgment  of 
this  kind  over  Uieir  members.  The  early  communities  were  thus  to 
seek  to  secure  themselves  agajnst  the  infection  of  pagan  immoraUtyf 
and  thereby  practically  to  bear  witness,  that  the  mere  confession  of 
faith  made  no  man  a  Christian ; — that  whoever  coutradicted  by  his 
diuly  living  the  laws  of  Christianity,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  Chris- 
tian brother. 

Hence  the  AposQe  Paul  declared  the  Christaao  commumties  to  be 
not  merely  justified,  but  bound,  to  ^ect  such  unworthy  members  &om 
their  body.  With  aUpagtmi,  the  Christians  might  eat,  and  stand  in 
every  social  relation ;  hut  with  such  tqioetate  brethren,  they  were  to 
avoid  all  manner  of  intercourse,  for  the  purpose  of  practically  showing  ' 
them,  that  they  could  no  longer  clfum  uie  title  of  Christian  brethren. 
It  was  from  this  point  of  view,  that  Tertullian  could  now  say  to  the 
pagans :  "  Those  who  are  no  Christians,  are  wrongly  so  called ;  such 
in  truth  take  no  part  in  our  rcli^ous  assemblies ;  such  receive  not  with 
us  the  communion;  they  have  by  their  waa  become  yours  agaiu,  dnce 
we  hold  not  even  common  intercourse  with  those  whom  your  cruelty 
has  forced  to  denial ;  although  we  should  certunly  be  likely  to  tolerate 
amoogst  us  more  eauly  tboee  who  through  constnunt  than  those  who 
have  voluntarily  deserted  the  principles  of  our  reli^on.  Bendes,  it  is 
without  reason  you  call  those  Christutoa  who  are  not  recognised  aa  such 
by  the  Christians,  who  cannot  deny  their  own."^ 

But  the  ckurtA  wot  dengned  alto  to  be  an  institution  for  trmning; 
it  was  not  to  pv6  up  the  hope  of  reclaiming  the  &llen.  By  this  very 
excluuoQ  from  the  society  <^  the  brethren,  tiie  fallen  membera,  if  they 
retiuned  any  susceptibihty  for  better  feelings,  were  to  be  brought  to  the 
sense  of  their  guilt  and  awakened  to  a  fruitful  repentance.  If  they 
manifested  any  such  penitence  in  their  hving,  they  were  to  be  taken 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  church,  and  at  length,  afW  their  re- 
pentance had  been  sufficiently  proved,  once  more  adopted  into  the 
commumty.  Such  was  the  direction  of  the  Apoetie  Paul.  In  later 
times,  varioos  regulations  were  gradually  introduced,  relating  to  the 
cases  in  which  resort  should  be  had  to  such  ezclo^on  from  the  church 
fsllowship ;  to  the  manner  of  hfe  which  the  excluded  members  ought  to 
lead ;  to  tlie  pn»&  of  remorse  and  pemtence  which  they  must  give,  sud 
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to  tlie  dTiration  of  the  ^e  of  tlieir  ezcliiuon.  All  these  points  were 
difierentlv  determined,  according  to  the  different;  nature  of  the  offences, 
and  the  lufferent  moral  character  evinced  bj  the  offenders.  Thoee  who 
stood  in  this  relation  to  the  commnnity,  were  made  a  particular  class, 
designated  b;  the  name  of  poenitentes.  TertuUiaa  requires  "  that  die 
inwara  compunction  of  conscience  should  be  manifested  also  by  outward 
acts  ;^  that  they  should  express  their  sorrow  by  their  whole  deportment, 
jnvy  for  the  for^venees  of  their  sins  with  fasting,  present  a  confesuon 
of  their  ana  l>efore  t^e  community,  request  the  intercessions  of  all  the 
Ghristdan  hrethren,  and  especially  humble  themselves  before  the  pres- 
byters aod  tJie  known  friends  of  God."  '  To  those  who  suffered  them- 
aelves  to  be  kept  back  by  shame  from  making  coofeBakm  before  the 
church,  he  saye,^  ''[niis  may  be  grievous,  where  one  exposes  himself  to 
contempt  and  to  mockery ;  where  others  exalt  themselvea  at  the  expense 
of  him  who  has  fallen.  But  in  the  midst  of  brethren  and  fellow-servants, 
where  the  hope,  fear,  joy,  pain  and  sufiering  are  shared  in  common ; 
because  one  commoa  spirit  proceeds  &om  one  common  Lord  and  Fatlh 
er,  —  how  should  you  there  consider  your  own  as  difierent  from  your- 
self ?  Why  fly  from  those  to  whom  your  grief  is  as  their  own,  as  if 
they  rejoiced  over  it  I  The  body  cannot  rejoice  at  the  suffering  of  one 
of  its  members.  The  whole  body  must  share  in  the  pain  and  cooperate 
towards  &e  cure.  Where  two  are  together,  there  is  &e  church ;  but 
llie  church  is  Christ.  When  you  embrace  the  knees  of  your  brother, 
you  embrace  Christ,  you  are  a  suppliant  to  Christ.  And  so  when  they 
weep  over  you,  Christ  suffera,  Christ  supplicates  the  Father.  Easily 
is  toat  ever  obtuned,  which  the  Son  supphcates  of  the  Father."  On- 
i;en  writes :  *  "  the  Christians  sorrow  over  those  who  have  been  overcome 
hy  lust,  or  any  other  noticeable  vice,  as  if  they  were  dead ;  and  After  a 
limg  period,  if  they  have  given  sufficient  evidence  of  a  chfuige  of  heart, 
they  receive  them  once  more  to  the  standing  of  catechumens,  as  Uiose 
risen  from  the  dead."  When  their  penitence  had  been  satisfactorilT 
proved,  they  were  absolved  and  reetoi«d  to  the  fellow^p  of  the  church 
with  tiie  sign  of  blessing,  tlie  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Inahop  and 

^utaiy  as  these  regulations  might  he,  as  a  means  of  Christian  cul- 
ture, in  the  then  existing  state  of  &e  church,  yet  here  also  there  was 
great  danger  of  confounding  the  Inner  essence  with  tiie  Outward  form, 
especially  when  the  outward  notion  of  the  church  had  already  become 
a  limdamental  prininiJe.  Such  must  have  been  the  case,  for  example, 
niiea  it  was  attempt«a  to  confine  the  expression  of  penitent  feelings  to  cer- 
tain uniform  mgns,  and  it  was  thought  that  in  manifesting  these  consisted 
Hie  essence  of  true  penitence  itself ;  and  ag^,  when  no  distinction  was 
made  betwixt  absolution  and  the  divine  fbr^veness  of  sins.  The  church 
teachers,  however,  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  Christian 
repentance,  and  to  represent  those  outward  mortifications  as  merelj/ 
ngns  <rf  an  inward  grace.     "  When  the  man  condemns  himself,"  says 

1  nt  noo  wis  eoniciendft  pnefenitar,  led        ■  L.  c 
■Bqoo  Miam  Mtn  adminiatretnr.    De  pceiii-        *  L.  c  c.  10. 
MBIi>,cg.  «cCeli.l.nLG.BI. 
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TertuQian,^  "  Qod  acquits  him.  So  far  — beUere  me  — aa  tlum  sparest 
Dot  thyself,  Gtxl  will  spare  Utee."  And  the  bishop  I^rmiliaiiua  of 
GEesarea  in  Gappadocia  sayB,  in  a  letter  written  in  iha  latter  half  of  Qie 
third  century :  "  With  us,  the  bishops  and  presbyterB  meet  onco  a  year 
to  consult  together  for  the  recovery  by  repentance  of  faUen  brethren; 
not  as  though  they  could  receive  m>m  us  the  for^veoess  of  ans,  but 
that  they  may  by  ns  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  sins  and  constrained 
to  render  a  more  fiill  satisfaction  to  the  Lord.*  Cyprian  explains  hint- 
self  thus : '  "  We  do  not  prejudge  the  Lord's  judgment ;  so  that  if  he 
find  the  sinner's  repentance  full  and  satisfiwtory,  he  tnav  ratify  our 
decision;  but  if  any  man  shall  have  deceived  us  by  a  hypocritical 
repentance,  then  let  God,  who  cannot  be  mocked,  and  who  looketh  on 
the  heart,  decide  with  regard  to  that  which  we  have  &iled  to  explore 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  master  correct  the  judgment  of  his  servants." 

But  still  it  cannot  be  demed,  that  the  consequences  resulting  froia 
that  making  outward  of  the  conceptioa  of  the  church,  and  that  Old 
Testament  riew  of  the  priesthood,  had  here  already  mixed  in.  Thus 
the  judgment  on  an  individual  who  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  the 
church  penance  was  reckoned  among  the  acts  of  this  priesthood ;  and 
the  full  power  of  exercimg  it,  derived  &om  the  authority  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  given  to  the  apostles.  That  one  should  tliiis  submit  himself  to 
the  judgment  of  the  priest,  appeared  as  an  act  of  that  homility  whidi 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  true  penitence.*  The  notion  took  such  & 
shape,  that  the  whole  system  of  cbnrcb  penance  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  satisfaction  to  he  done  to  God."  Perhaps  there  were  some  who 
opposed  this  view  of  the  necessity  of  outward  church  penance,  and  who 
endeavored  to  establish  the  principle  that  all  depended  on  the  directioa 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  affections  towards  God,  not  on  external  things.' 
We  say  perhe^,  —  for  irom  the  language  of  Tertullian  in  combatting 
tins  class,  from  his  own  assumed  portion,  we  cannot  decide  with  cer- 
tuntr  in  what  sense  that  principle  was  undlerstood.  It  is  certainly 
poa^bte,  that  they  may  have  been  a  claas,  who  made  a  fahe  distinctioa 
between  the  Inner  and  the  Outward  in  the  reli^ous  life,  and  under  the 
pretext  that  all  depended  on  the  inner  direction  of  the  affections  towards 
God  alone,  allowed  themselves  to  excuse  the  failings  of  the  outward  life.T 

Connected  with  the  remarks  here  made  on  church  penance  and 
church  absolution,  must  be  our  judgment  also  of  a  controversy  which 
arose  with  regard  to  these  matters.  Had  the  notion  of  absolution  beea 
rightly  understood,  as  an  announcement  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  ^ 
always  conditioned  on  repentance  and  &ith,  instead  of  being  ctmverted 
into  a  judicial  act  of  the  clergy,  a  mutual  undeietanding  nught  have 

1  De  ponitentift,  c.  V.  PcEQlEentu;  ■  tenn  deriTed  from  the  drQ 

*  Cyiniui,  ep.  TS.  Uw,  wiiidi  he  hkd  itvdied  and  pnu:ti5ed  in 

*  In  his  fi9d letter  >d  Antonkn.  euiT  life. 

*  See  the  worda,  In  ■  letter  of  the  Cob-  *  Sed  ■jtint  qnidam,  utia  Beam  habere, 
fteson,  in  C^rian,   [ep.    aS.)    Hnmilitu  >i  corde  et  anima  luspicjamr,  licet  acta  mi- 
Uone  iinbjectia,  aliennm  de  M  expectuce  nni  flat    De  pfenitentia,  c  S. 
jndiciiim,  alienam  de  iqo  HudDniiie  len-  '  "  Ilaqae  la  lalro  metn  et  fide  peccaiv," 
tentiaiD.  n,j»  TertaUian,  —  ycvat,  aa  he  vM,  lo  in- 

*  Satiiftctfo,  in  TertolliBn'i  book  de  Cuevilbom  thedMthaeaof  bitoro'iiuiiis 
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bem  ftunly  broagfat  abont  on  the  matter  of  t^Bpnte  wludi  we  are  noir 
about  to  mention.  We  allude  to  the  contTOverey  between  a  milder  and 
a  more  rig^d  party  on  the  subject  of  church  penance. 

All  were  agreed  in  dialinKuishing  tlioee  sidb  into  which  all  Christians 
might  fall  through  the  remaming  sinfulnesa  of  their  nature,  and  those 
which  clesriy  intUcatcd  that  the  tranBgressor  waa  atiU  living  under 
bondage  to  sin  as  an  abiding  condidon ;  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
regenerate ;  that  he  had  either  never  attuned  to  that  condition,  or 
had  agiun  fallen  &om  it  —  pcccata  venalia — and  peccata  mortalia,  <a 
ad  nu)rt«m.  These  terms  they  had  derived  from  tiie  first  epistle  of  St. 
John.  Among  sins  of  the  second  class  thev  reckoned,  besides  the  de- 
nial of  Chriatiamty,  deception,  theft,  incontinence,  adultery,  etc.'  Now 
it  was  the  principle  of  the  milder  party,  which  gradnally  became  the 
predominant  one,  that  the  church  was  bound  to  receive  every  fhllen 
member,  into  whatever  nna  he  may  have  fallen,  ~  to  hold  out  to  all, 
nnder  the  condition  of  sincere  repentance,  the  hope  of  the  fbrgivenesa 
of  tan.  At  least,  in  the  hour  of  death,  absolution  and  the  commnnioo 
should  be,  granted  to  those  who  manifested  true  repentance.  The 
otfaer  pai^  would  never  consent  to  admit  agtun  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  such  as  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  by  aaa  of  the  latter 
class.  Such  persons, —  said  they, — have  once  aespised  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  obtained  for  them  by  Christ,  and  aasiired  to  them  in  baptism. 
There  is  no  purpose  of  divme  grace  with  regard  to  such,  which  is 
revealed  to  us ;  hence  the  church  is  in  no  case  warranted  te  announce 
to  them  the  foi^veness  of  sin^  If  the  church  exhorts  them  also  to 
repentance,  yet  she  can  promise  nothing  to  them  as  to  the  Issue,  nnce 
the  power  bestowed  on  her  to  bind  and  to  loose  has  no  reference  to 
Bucb.  She  must  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  one  party 
would  not  suffer  that  any  Unuta  should  be  set  to  the  mercy  of  God 
towards  penitent  men ;  the  other  would  preserve  erect  the  holiness'  of 
God,  and  feared  that,  by  a  false  confidence  in  the  power  of  priestiy  ab- 
Bolutilhi,  men  would  be  encouraged  to  feel  more  safe  m  their  dns. 

CAureh  JHmtum*  or  StMtmt. 
The  schisms,  or  church  divtnoni  in  the  more  limited  sense,  must  be 
jUstinguished  &om  the  herenet  properly  ao  called.  The  former  were 
such  divisions  of  the  catholic  church,  as  proceeded  from  certun  out 
ward  oecauons,  aimins  at  objects  connected  with  the  constitution  or  the 
discipline  of  the  church ;  the  latter,  divisions  wHch  sprung  out  of  differ-- 
ences  and  disputes  on  matters  of  doctrine.  While  all  that  b  to  be  said 
of  the  latter  stands  intimately  connected  with  the  genetie  development 
of  doctrines,  the  exlubiti(m  of  the  former  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
history  of  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  each  serves 
to  illustrate  the  other.  In  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  the  histoiy  <^ 
church  dmtiotu  is  important  only  so  far  as  it  serves  to  unfiJd  the  doo- 
trine  oa  the  ^urch  ;  but  the  development  of  ihia  doctrine  stands  closely 
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oonoected  agun  wiUi  the  hietorr  of  th«  choroli  oonBlitatioii.  It  seemt, 
therefore,  in  everj  riew,  best  stuted  to  our  purpose,  to  annex  the  hiBtory 
of  church  dinBions  with  the  section  vhich  iclates  the  hiatoiy  of  the  coo- 
stitutioQ  of  the  church. 

We  hare  to  notice  in  this  period  two  remarkable  divisionB  of  the 
church,  both  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  as  well  in  respect  to 
the  time  of  their  origin^  as  in  respect  to  the  eihurohet  and  persons,  that 
especial!/  took  part  in  them.  In  iJie  history  of  both,  the  monarchical 
system  of  episcopacy  is  seen  coming  forth  victoriouely  out  of  the  contest 
with  presbytenaniam ;  in  both,  Catholicism  is  seen  triumphing  over 
S^aratism;  both  diriMons  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  the  system 
of  church  uiuty.  We  refer  to  the  divisions  of  ^'eiidtnnau  and  to  that 
ot  Novatian ;  the  first  proceeding  out  of  the  church  of  proconsular 
Africa,  the  second  out  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

In  tiie  history  of  the  first  mentioned  division,  the  bishop  Orprian  of 
Carthage  appears  as  the  head  of  a  party,  and  as  the  moat  unportank 
among  the  actors  in  the  scene ;  and  tbe  ori^  of  the  Bchiem  was  imme- 
cUately  connected  with  the  mamier  in  which  he  arrived  at  the  episcopal 
^gnitV'  It  will  serve,  therefore,  to  give  us  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  wnole  subject,  if  we  begin  with  casting  a  glance  at  the  history  of 
this  man's  life.  Cyprian  had  remuned  a  pagan  until  the  last  years  of 
his  manhood.  He  was  by  profession  a  rhetorician,  if  not  an  advocate,! 
■ad  the  rhetorical  cast  of  his  style  of  writing  testifies  of  Uiis  his  earlier 
occupation.  In  the  years  of  his  paganism  he  had  already  gained  pub- 
Ko  confidence  by  the  uprightness  of  his  life.'  By  the  influence  of  the 
presbyter  Ceecihus,  whose  name  he  aftorwarda  adopted,  and  who  at  his 
death  committed  his  wife  and  cluldren  to  Cyprian's  care,  he  was 
brought  to  embrace  the  Christian  fiuth.  Although,  while  a  pAgan,  he 
had  Ted  a  blameless  life  in  the  common  estimation,  yet  it  by  no  means 
appeared  bo  to  himself,  after  he  had  learned  to  contemplate  the  requi^ 
tions  of  the  lUvine  law,  and  to  know  himself  in  the  light  of  Ghristiaiuty. 
The  profound  sense  of  un,  as  a  power  from  which  man  cannot  deliver 
himself  by  his  own  strength,  preceded  also  in  his  case  the  experience  <^ 
that  which  grace  alone  can  efiect ;  as  be  expresses  it  in  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  Inend  Donatus,  written  probably  soon  after  his  baptism. 
Hence  he  was  now  the  more  inspired  with  a  glowing  enthusaem  to  reach 
that  idea  of  the  divine  life  which  Christianity  had  lighted  up  within  his 
soul.  And  as  he  interpreted  the  words  of  our  Lord — "  If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect,  go  sell  that  thou  hast  and  ^ve  it  to  the  poor,"  according  to  the 
prevailing  views  of  that  period,  more  closely  to  their  letter  than  to  their 
Binrit,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfiling  this  requisition,  he  sold  the  two  landed 
estates  of  which  he  was  possessed,^  and  distributed  the  proceeds  among 

>  JenHM  Mp,  (d.  r.  i.  c.ST,J  tbMbe  wa*  «iidlheTdbTa  bad  oncabMn  tued  to  eoA 

k  thetoricuia,  and  we  havs  no  good  reamn  pablic  duconne. 

to  doabt  this  BcconnL    We  are  under  no  ^  Se«  ih«  Uogrwhicsl  alelch  of  hli  lift, 

neeemit]'  of  inppowDg  that  In  what  he  lajs  compoaed  bj  hii  disdpls,  the  Deaoon  Poo- 

(ep.  L  M  DonMnm.p  reapecting  the  oppo-  tlu. 

■illoa  between  ipintDal  and  woridl^  elo-  *  Hia  earden 


restond  back  M 
,  cf  ibe  ebn 

calling,    we  nuj  ptMr  ban  Iho  laiyif*  * 


niM,(iajtid!ciU,inanidone,prDroatHi,)    hUn,  probabl;  ^  the  loM  cf  ibe  ebni^ 
be  wae  thinking  of  hil  own  calling,    we  nkaj  gattier  Don  "    ' *"- 
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the  poor.  The  devout  z«al  which  ahone  {ot&.  bo  brilliantly  in  \m  ooDr 
dact  even  while  a  neophyte,  acquired  for  him,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
love  and  esteem  of  the  conununity.  He  became  the  man  of  the  people ; 
and  the  community  made  use  of  the  influence  they  could  then  couh 
maud,  in  bin  behalf.  He  waa  rmsed  by  their  yotes,  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  church  lavrs,  soon  after  his  baptism,  in  247,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Ncsbyter,  and  as  eariy  as  the  year  248,  placed  at  the  head,  b»  bishop. 
The  commvmity  environed  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  compeOing  him 
to  accept  the  episcopal  dignity.  But  this  vei^  circumstaQce,  that  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  alalioa  he  occupied  by  the  enthusiastJc  love  of 
the  church,  contributed  &om  the  first  to  create  a  party  against  him,  at 
the  head  of  which  stood  five  presbyters.'  Of  these,  several,  perhaps^ 
put  forward  claims  themfielves  to  the  episcopal  office,  and  looked  with 
eyes  of  jealousy  on  the  upstart  neophyte  who  supeneded  those  that  had 

rwn  gray  m  the  service  of  the  church.  They  might  also  be  led  on 
other  motives  to  us  unknown.  Cyprian  waa  weU  aware  of  the  diffi- 
cult portion  he  was  about  to  assume,  when  he  shrank  back  from  the 
assomption  of  the  chief  pastoral  office,  the  whole  weight  and  respond- 
bleness  of  which  stood  clearly  before  him,  —  attractive  as  it  must  have 
aeemed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  man  of  his  peculiar  bent  and  talent  for 
role  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  governance.  We  discover 
here  the  first  ground  and  the  germ  of  the  ensuing  controvernea.  The 
five  presbyters  above  mentJoued  now  proceeded  with  their  followers  to 
contest  the  epscopal  authority  of  Cyprian  ;  and  as  the  presbyters  were 
still  mindful  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  still  striving  to  muntain  their 
farmer  influence  m  the  gOTemmcnt  of  the  church,  there  could  be  no 
want  of  disputes  between  a  bishop,  and  especially  one  like  Cyprian,  bo 
resolutely  active,  in  the  consclottsneas  of  that  supreme  spiritual  power 
which  he  believed  himself  to  possess  by  divine  right,  and  his  antagonists 
is  the  presbyteiial  college. 

Where  men  are  contending  for  their  rights,  even  those  men  in  whom 
ft  life  &om  God  has  indeed  began,  but  &e  strength  of  the  old  nature 
still  makes  itself  felt,  it  is  nsnaJly  the  case,  that  instead  of  emulating 
each  other,  with  the  siorit  of  love  and  self-renunciation,  in  the  fulfit 
ment  of  duties,  they  wow,  on  both  sides,  &eir  own  will  and  their  pa^ 
nous  to  give  that  which  is  wrong  the  color  of  right.  So  it  happened  in 
the  present  case.  But  we  are  not  well  enough  informed  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances to  be  able  clearly  to  separate  the  right  irom  the  wrong  cai 
either  ude ;  for  we  have  mij  the  representalionB  of  one  party  in  the 
dispute, — representations  which  sometunes  bear  on  their  very  front  the 
marks  of  strong  excitement. 

An  unbiaased  contemplation  will  certainly  not  tail  to  discover  in  Cy- 
prian, the  man  insured  vid  animated  with  trae  lore  to  the  Redeemer 

thu:    HbrttM^  qnoi  Inter  Initla  Add  ma  the  fiv«  pnriiTlBn :  Coojantionii  son  b*> 

Tendhos,  et  D«  indDlgeati&  raadntcw.  more*,  et  uinqok  ilia  oontrm  «{iiU(i|MtiiiB 

■  Wc  Ke  thii  from  tbc  wocdi  of  Fontini,  meiiir,  iuo  contra  (affragtam  Teatmn  et 

in  RpeaUng  of  CTpriin'B  eleetion :  Qaidun  TM  jtuHidBm  vcnenk  rednut**,  iMtaiinttl 

nii  leatiiernnt,  etiftm  nevim^retiwithwhkh  tetotn  coMM  Mi  iaipagBa'^ """" 

•omiMra  ep.  40,  ti  * 
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and  to  his  ehnrch.  It  is  undeniable  that  he  waa  deroted  to  his  conh 
rnomty,  as  a  faithful  shepherd ;  that  its  interests  honeatlr  Is;  nearest 
his  heut ;  and  that  he  meant  to  exercise  his  episcopal  anuorit;  for  the 
preservation  of  good  order  and  discipline  in  the  flock ;  —  but  it  is  also 
certuQ,  t^at  he  was  not  sufficiently  on  his  guard  against  that  fund*- 
mental  evil  of  man's  nature,  which  so  easily  fastens  on  what  is  best  in 
him,  and  bj  which  the  best  qualities  may  be  even  perverted  and  de- 
stroyed, — an  evil  wMch  may  be  most  dangerous  to  moae  endowed  with 
great  ^fta  and  powers  for  tiie  Lord's  service, — most  dangerous,  where 
it  e^bita  itself  under  the  spiritual  garb,  —  tiiat  he  was  not  watchM 
plough  against  the  risings  and  suggestions  of  self-will  and  pride.  The 
point  he  was  contending  for,  tbe  full  power  of  the  episcopate,  proved  to 
turn  certunly,  at  times,  the  rock  whereon  his  spiritual  life  made  ship- 
wreck. He  forgot,  in  the  bishop,  "appoinUd  by  God  Mmteif  and  oat- 
ittff  in  the  name  of  Christ,"  tiie  man,  still  hving  in  the  flesh,  and 
elated,  like  all  other  men,  to  the  temptations  of  <nn ;  in  the  bithop, 
over  whom  no  layman  nught  set  up  himself  to  judge,  the  bishop  called 
to  rule  and  gifted  with  an  inviolable  authority  from  God,  he  forgot  die 
^ciple  of  Christ,  of  bim  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  spirit,  and  for  the 
good  of  his  brethren,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  Had  he  ever 
remaned  true  to  this  spirit  of  Christ's  disciples,  he  might  assuredly 
hare  gained  the  victoiy  over  his  adversaries  with  &r  more  ease  to  him- 
self and  safety  to  the  chureh,  than  by  all  his  stir  about  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  episcopate,  and  his  appeals  to  the  dignity  of  the  priestly 
office  with  which  Goi  had  invested  him. 

The  five  presbyters  of  the  opposite  party,  or  some'  of  them  at  least, 
seem  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  separate  oommunities  in  Carthage  or 
its  neighborhood ;  and  they  now  ventured,  in  defiance  of  the  bishop 
whom  they  hated,  to  introduce  several  arbitrary  measures  in  the  mai> 
agement  of  their  filial  conminnities ;  or,  at  any  rate,  such  measures  as 
Cyprian,  from  the  princiides  he  muntiuned  wiui  regard  te  the  episcopal 
system,  might  properly  consider  as  encroachments  on  the  episcopal 
rights.  One  of  them,  Novatus  by  name,  president  of  a  commum^ 
situated  upon  a  hill  in  or  near  by  Carthage,  was,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,'  a  man  of  restless  and  enterprising  mind,  who,  with  a  fierce  spirit 

1  Tlw  chu-gn  which  C7|>riui   bimielf  pnMMdingi  whidi  hid  oommcnced  agsinil 

bringi  agaiDft  him,  (ep.  49,)  if  well  fband-  him.    And  now,  in  onler  lo  evade  ifae  len- 

ed,  do,  indeed,  place  him  in  the  most  nnf*'  teoce  which  awaiwd  him  u  aooii  u  tba 

ToraUe  light;  bai  these  charge* wear  e*ei7  penecolioD  wm  orer,  he  exdwd  all  ilraat 

■ppeannce  of  being  dictated  bj  blind  pai-  agiiatioiu,  of  whldi  we  ihall  apeak  heraaf- 

ikni.  Inuting  in  deceptire  raporla  iritboiu  ter,  and  lepanWd  himielf  from  Uie  domt- 

doeinTe«ii^tioa,aadiDdal0neftmo«ttia-  naiit  ehnrch.    ^w  eltredj  put  together, 

warrantable  liberty  of  drawing  eoaelnaloni.  vet  ho*  improbable  ii  all  ihu  I    Crprian 

A  eonunoa  meltM  In  eontiarenlea, — to  uimiclf,  dnring    the    Deciaa    penecotioit, 

impute  the  wortt  natlrM  M  an  oppoamt,  itill  rocogniied  NotbUu  as  a  lawful  ftmbv- 

and  nippose  them  jnit  m  tnu  ai  if  one  ter,  aee  ep.  i.    IIow,  for  the  Ant  Uma,  ha 

cottld  Md  into  hi*  heart,  vet  widumt  offii^  knowi  of  thii  man  nich  wicked  thing*  a*, 

lag  tba  least  eridenee  to  Jnilifj  the  tnppo-  if  thej  were  tme,  wonld  te«if j  againit  the 

dDon.    or  Novanu,  it  waa  aaid,  that  he  tuahop  who  could  tnffer  a  man  of  inch  « 

WM  abont  to  be  anaigaed  before  an  ecele-  character  to  retain  the  office  of  ptesbyier. 

ft««rij»l  eonit ;  bia  own  oooidence  declared  Cjprian  doea,  indeed,  bring  fbrward  tacii 

him  gnlltfi  h^tjdly  far  him,  the  Dorian  agaiut  him )   bat  what  rooche*  for  tlM 

peneeaiion  hK^M  oat,  and  lammpted  the  bnih  of  Iboee  fketal    HowwooU  II  ban 
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of  ecclesaslioal  freedom,  spumed  from  bin  flic  yoke  (rif  e[nsoopaI  mon- 
archy.^  This  pencm,  without  STithoritj  from  the  bieliop^  proceeded  to 
ordain  one  of  his  fi^owen,  Felidsanms,  a  maa  w^  esioiiUted  for  tho 
poation  of  a  zealous  and  enterprising  partiun,  and  who  doubdess,  bj 
bis  personal  relations,  had  great  influence  in  the  conaomuty,  to  the 
office  of  deacon  in  this  lus  own  chnech.'  Gjprian  dedares  this  aet  an 
encroachment  on  his  epscopal  rights ;  hot  it  may  have  been  the  opioioQ 
of  Novatns,  on  the  imnciples  of  ^  piesbyteriaa  system,  diatas  a  |ae*- 
byter  and  presiding  officer  of  the  church,  he  was  wamntod  lo  to  pro- 
ceed. The  rigbt  and  the  wrong  in  the  transactioo  wis  a  pomt  certauJy 
not  so  clearly  made  out,  at  a  time  when  the  Btmggle  betwixt  the  aiis- 
tocrado  and  monarchical  forms  of  chnrcli  government  remained  staU 
tmdeeided.  Cyprian  pemutted  Felicisamns  to  retain  his  office ; 
whether  it  was  out  of  deference  to  a  powerfiil  par^,  or  whether  ife 
was  not  till  later  that  he  was  mduced,  by  the  bostile  proceedmgs  of 
FeGciBrimns,  to  declare  his  ordination  irregular  aitd  a  vwlatien  ^  the 
efnscopal  authority.  He  avoided  in  the  outset,  aa  it  douM  seem,  to 
take  any  violent  measures ;  he  son^t  by  indulgence  and  gentleueast 
with  a  prudence  befitting  the  drcnmstsitcefl,  b>  gain  over  his  oppo- 
Bents.'  Perhaps  his  snccess  would  have  been  oomjJete,  if  he  oould  have 
exercised  sufficient  control  over  himself  to  follow  out  this  course  with 
patienae ;  or  if  the  Deciao  persecution,  whidi  broke  out  soon  after,  had 
not  furnished  the  oppoute  party  too  inviting  an  opportunity  to  C(Hn* 

bMQ  pOMible  for  thil  man,  if  nidi  aeau*-  in  tUi  can  to  have  fonned  oat  party,  woe 

tioni  could  be  Jnitl?  laid  aniiut  him,  to  in  fact  do  other  than  the  »1d  opposilion  par- 

pUj  ibe  pan  bo  did  1    Whfitij  there  which  tr,  — Ihe  fl"  pnwbjtere  or  presbytennm 

lila  tattle  will  not  sndaallf  let  a  going  f  eliduimL    And  in  the  rapu^Tc  aiuwer 

■midM  pany  Rrifea  1^  thi*  kind  I    The  op-  which  Cypnan  gare  1«  tbeir  peliiion,  wo 

nonenu  of  Cyprian  too,  aa  we  mar  infer  may  periiapa  disceni  a  new  can^e  of  ihelr 

Irom  his  letter  to  Pamanai,  of  which  we  iiritatfon  agaiiiit  the  biahop.    A  compait- 

iktU  apeak  hereafter,  bad  aaid  nuny  bnd  eon  of  what  Cyprian  aays  respecting  tha 

tinnga  eg^nit  Kim  intrignei  of  NoTatns,  ep.  49,  with  what  b6 

'Bo  fer  ibeie  may  have  been  tnith  in  layi  respecting  the  intrigncs  of  those  fire 

Cyprian's  atMemem,  when  he  call*  bim,  piwbyten,  ep.  40,  and  with  what  Poniliu 

<«p.  4):}  Fax  et  ignia  ad  eonflanda  ladi-  teporu  abont  Iba  old  adTeiwuie*  of  Cy- 

lionia  incendia.  prtan,  ipeaki  for  the  eiisteni^e  of  but  ona 

In  order  to  aright  nndemanding  of  No-  ■nti-Cyprian    party,  which    held  together 

Taiiu'  eondact  in  tbeie  diepntea,  it  li  im-  fiom  ae  beginning,  and  in  which  Sotsui* 

portent  to  have  ibe  qacetiOD  aetlled,  wheth-  occnpied  an  importaot  place. 

er  be  wax  one  of  the  Atv  pietbytei*  who  >  See  Cyprian,  ep.  49,  of  KoTatiu:  ^ 

opposed  Cyprian  tma  the  beginning.  Mos-  Felicieilmiim  sateUitem  «nnm    dianmam, 

beim  hat  nrged  mitnX  otjceliDni  igainM  necpatnitnanmeiieeK>enle,>nafactioa» 

Ihi*  auppoaltion,  Iha  moat wei^uyof  which  et amUlMne,  coMlitaiL    All  goea  to  ahow 

we  (hall  notice  furtlMr  along.    The  qnes-  that  Ihia  nomioaiion  of  feliciuimiu  to  th« 

tion,  we  ninMaainit,rMiM(  be  decided  witli  ofllae  of  deacon  ineceded  the  idiinn  of 

abaolaie  (crtaiMy.    Bnl  yet  the  irtMie  coo-  which  he  wae  (he  author;  althongh  th«' 

neetion  of  the  hwton  leemi  la  be  in  Ikybr  whole  anbject  is  inrolTed  in  mnchobacnri^ 

of  the  affirmalire.   &  Cyprian's  fifth  letlcr,  on  account  of  oni  imperfect  knowledge  cC 

already  riled,  the  namai  of  ft>nr  preebyten  the  cimmalaiice*. 

are  inlrodnoed,  who  bimght  him  a  petmou.  ■  To  this  donbdea*  i«fcn  wbat  Fontini 
One  of  these,  Fonunatne,  belonged,  aocnd-  tays  of  Cyprian's  conduct  towarda  hia  op- 
ing to  Cyprian'a  own  statement,  ep.  OS,  to  ponenls:  Qnibos  tamen  quanta  Ic^iut^ 
the  number  of  the  Sve  preebyten.  Now  quam  pstienlei,  quam  benerolentcr  indnl> 
as  the  name  of  Koratas  oecun  hen  alo^  sit,  natm  clcBenter  ignont,  amiosnmoi 

with  that  of  Fortonalus,  it  is  highly  pfi^    eoa  poUmodnm  ister  et  w ' 

fate  that  all  the  four  preebytert,  iriiich  seem  tans,  miiaotibw  muliii  I 
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nenee  »  pnblio  sttMk  on  die  man,  irhom  froo  llie  fint  Ae^  had  iminl> 
lin^y  seen  plaoed  ftt  die  bead  of  tbe  chorch  goremment. 

We  hare  already  obflerred,  that  at  the  fint  begimung  of  this  perae- 
cntion,  Cyprian  reared  for  a  while  &om  his  community.  He  had  good 
reasons,  indeed,  as  we  then  saw,  to  justify  this  step,  and  the  best  ^  all 
justifications  was  his  subsequent  martyrdtMn ;  but  still  it  was  a  step 
which  would  ^ways  admit  of  being  differently  construed.  The  enemies 
of  Cyprian  were  glad  to  look  upon  tlie  thing  in  ita  wont  light,  and 
accused  him  of  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  to  violate  his  dutaes  as 
a  pastor,  by  motives  of  fear.' 

Besides  this,  tJie  party  opposed  to  Cyprian  had  many  opportunities^ 
arising  out  of  events  that  trsmspired  in  the  persecution,  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  followers,  and  to  excite  the  minds  of  men  against  the 
bishop.  Numbeifi,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  our  account  of  this 
peraecntioii,  had  been  induced  by  their  fears,  or  compelled  bv  torture* 
to  resort  to  measures  which  were  reguded  as  a  virtual  denial  (^  the 
Uth,  and  which  actually  excluded  them  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  But  most  of  them  were  ^terwards  seized  with  compunctions 
of  remorse,  and  longed  to  be  restored  to  the  community  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  to  the  privilege  of  participating  with  them  in  Oie  Lord's  sup* 
per.  The  question  now  arose,  whether  their  wishes  should  be  complied 
irith :  —  was  their  petition  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  or  should  a  middle 
ooBTse  be  pursued,  by  holding  out  to  them,  indeed,  the  hope  of  being 
restored  to  the  fellowship  of  tbe  church ;  but  before  the  privilege  was 
aetually  granted  them,  by  aubjecting  their  conduct  to  a  longer  proba- 
tion, and  requiring  evidence  of  continued  penitence !  Should  the  same 
course  be  pursued  with  all  the  lapsed,  or  should  the  treatment  be 
varied  accon&g  to  the  difference  of  circumstances  and  the  chuacter 
of  the  offences  7  The  church  at  this  time  was  still  ¥rithout  any  gene- 
rally acknowledged  principles  of  church  penance  in  eases  of  this  sort. 
There  was  one  party,  who  were  for  refusing  to  grant  absolution,  on  any 
eonditions,  to  such  ae  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  by  oue  of  the  so 
called  morttd  uns.  Following  that  Jewish  princi[^e  which  did  not 
allow  all  duties  to  be  regarded  alike  as  dutiei  to  Qod,  and  all  tana 
alike,  as  sins  agmrut  Q-od,  men  made  an  arbitrary  distinction,  —  for 
which  they  cited  as  tfieir  authority  the  passage  1  Samuel  ii.  25,  —  be- 
tween sins  agunst  God  and  against  man ;  and  to  the  former  was  reck- 
oned every  act  of  denying  the  Gutfa,  though  the  degree  of  gniltioess,  if 
the  denial  was  simply  a  yielding  to  the  weakness  of  sense,  might  be  &r 
inferior  to  that  involved  in  some  of  the  so  cidled  nns  ageing  man, 
Oypriau,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  catling  Tertullian  espefnally  Ina 

1  We  murked  M  p*g«  134,  Iww  dooH-  learnea  dut  hii  idTaiMriM  bad  lepnMDt- 

fnlly  the  Bonuui  clergr  vxpicaed  them-  ed  hie  conduct  id  *a  onbTonUa  ligbt  at 

Mlrei  with  ragud  M  Cfpnui't  ooodnct ;  Borne,  be  cotnideted  U  nicMwry  to  }aii^ 

their  words, "  quod  nliqae  ncUfieBtt,'  in-  Unuelf  b;  ■  cotrect  MCMiiit  «  the  wboM 

dtcatethuCTpriu'ieneiDieebtdooatriied  oonneof  tbeiffUr.uidlMwrileithatlodia 

to  nqtnMDt  the  matter  in  an  DnfaroraUe  Bonun  clenj,  ep.  14 :  QDooiam  comper^ 

l%bt.    Bane*  Cjpriaa  intimated  a  inipi-  minu  nmpudteret  minaifidtAilerTObMr^ 
naniiari,  que  hk  ■  nciUf  et  gala  taut  et 
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teacher,^  might,  perhape,  &om  the  atody  of  tiiat  fatiier's  writangs,  hava 
received  a  bias  towards  the  principles  of  the  more  rigid  part;  with  re- 
gard to  penance.  Manj  paesB^es  of  hie  works,  written  previooe  to  th« 
Decian  persecation,  woiLd  lead  na  to  conclnde,  that  be  was  at  first  in 
.favor  of  the  principle  of  granting  absolution  to  none  who  had  committed 
a  mortal  sin ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  sajs,'  "  The  words  of  the  Lord, 
who  warns  while  he  heala,  are  *  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole ;  sin  no 
more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.'  AAer  he  has  bestowed 
health,  he  ^vea  the  mle  of  life ;  nor  does  he  leave  the  man  thencefbrtli 
to  wander  about  as  he  lists ;  but  as  the  man  was  bound  to  serve  him 
by  the  venr  foot  that  he  had  been  healed  by  him,  our  Lord  threatens 
bun  with  the  greater  severity ;  for  the  guilt  is  leas,  to  have  sinned  before 
one  has  known  the  doctiinea  of  the  Lord,  but  when  one  ans  after  he  has 
b^gun  to  know  them,  there  is  no  place  for  forgiveness."'  It  may  b« 
Sfud,  perhaps,  that  Cypriao,  in  this  case,  meant  simply  to  mark  the 
greater  criminality  of  a  sin  committed  by  a  Christian,  and  that  the 
passage  is  to  be  understood  only  in  a  relative  sense ;  but  assuredly  mor« 
than  this  is  implied  in  one  of  Us  portions  laid  down  in  the  coUecti<m 
of  Kblical  Testimomes>  "  That  to  him  who  has  nnned  against  God, 
no  forgiveness  can  be  granted  in  Uie  church."'  Bendes  the  already 
cited  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,"  he  quotes  on  this  occasion  that 
from  the  gospel,  relating  to  the  dn  agunst  the  Son  of  man,  and  agunst 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  whence  it  is  plain,  how  greatly  he  misonderstood  these 
conceptions,  and  this  antitheos. 

But  if  Cyprian  was  an  advocate  of  tkU  principle  when  he  first  en- 
tered on  the  episcopal  office,  yet,  cherishing  as  he  did  the  heart  of  a 
&ther  towards  lus  church,  he  could  not  ful  to  be  shaken  by  the  great 
multitade  of  the  lapsed,  who,  sometimes  with  bitter  tears  of  repentance, 
entreated  him  to  grant  them  absolution.  Must  all  these,  many  of 
whom,  as  for  example,  the  libeUatici,  had  iallen  only  Irom  defect  of 
knowledge,  and  others  Irom  umply  yielding  to  the  fieah  under  the 
severity  of  their  tortures,  remm  forever  excluded  from  the  blessed 
community  of  their  brethren,  and,  in  Cyprian's  view,  from  that  church 
in  which  alone  was  to  be  found  the  way  to  heaven !  The  paternal 
heart  of  the  bishop  revolted  at  the  thought,  but  he  dared  not  act  here 
npon  his  own  responsibility.  In  tins  state  of  indecision,  he  declared 
that  the  fallen  should  be  received  and  exhorted  to  repentance ;  but  tiiat 
the  decision  of  their  fate  should  t^  reserved  to  that  time  when,  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  bishops,  clergy  and  churches,  in  joint  and 
cautious  deliberation,  after  having  examined  the  question  in  all  its 
bearing,  should  be  able  to  unite  on  some  common  principles,  in  rel»- 
tion  to  a  matter  where  eveiy  Christian  was  bo  deeply  interested.    Be- 

1  AccTHdiiu;  to  Jerome,  it  fir.  illiutr.  *  Hon  posae  in  ecdesia  Temitti  ei,  qui  ia 

When  he  aiked  for  Tertnlliaa'a  wrilJnn,  Beam  deliqait 

he  used  to  eaj  to  hii  lecretaiy,  "  D>  m&gu-  *  The  same  (eita  whidi  CTprian  qnotM 

tttun."  in  the  epistle  to  the  clergj  of  Cwtba^ 

'  Da  habitn  Tiiginom.  ep.  9,  on  the  inbject  of  deoial  of  the  fiuCh 

*  Ifulia  vaaa  allra  delinqasra,  poitqaam  under  peneiMitian.  So  olio  is  ep.  11,  wa 
Dean)  none  copilti.  Bnii  the  uilitbeiii:   ""--  -    ■-"^-    — 
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fides,  lliere  wag  «  great  difler«nce  between  &9  (^fences  of  tliese  &Otn 
brethren.  Whilo  some,  merely  to  avoid  the  aacrifice  of  their  worldly 
poeaesBUHU,  had,  witliout  &  s^ggle,  even  hastened  np  to  the  altars  of 
the  gods ;  others  had  &llea  onl;  through  ignorance,  or  under  the  force 
of  torture.  The  disordeia  <^  the  times  made  it  impoeuble  to  examine 
earefully  into  the  difference  of  ofienoes,  and  the  differeoce  of  moral 
character  in  the  individuals.  Moreover,  thoee  that  had  fitlleo  should, 
by  practical  demonstration  of  their  peaitence,  render  themselves  worthy 
of  re-admission  to  tiie  fellowship  of  the  church,  —  and  the  peisecution 
itself  presented  them  with  the  best  opportunity  for  this.  "  He  who 
cannot  endure  the  delay,"  says  Cypiian,  "  may  obtun  &.9  crown  <^ 
martyrdom." 

It  was  under  this  view  of  the  case  he  acted ;  directing  all  the  lapsed 
irfto  applied  for  absolution,  to  loolc  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  for 
tlie  restoration  of  tranquillity,  when  their  cases  should  be  examined. 
But  some  i^  Uie  clergy,  and  aa  Gypnan  afterwards  learned,  his  old  ad- 
versaries, espoused  the  interest  of  these  men,  and,  instead  of  exhorting 
them  to  peace  and  order,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  bishop,  coo- 
firmed  them  in  their  importunate  demands,  availing  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  foment  the  wished  for  division  in  the  church. 

Had  these  lapsed  individuals  been  upheld  in  their  importunate  dfr 
mands  by  the  presbyters  opposed  to  Cyprian  alone,  without  fintUug  any 
other  support,  their  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  bi^op  would  have 
been  of  leas  consequence.  But  now  they  found  means  to  gun  over  to 
their  cause  a  voice  which  in  thoee  days  Kad  great  influence  with  the 
Christians,  —  the  voice  of  those  witnesses  of  the  fwth,  who  under  tho 
pains  of  torture  had  Imd  down  their  witness  of  the  Lord,  or  who,  aiter 
having  laid  down  their  testimony,  confronted  martyrdom.  It  was,  in 
itself  con^dered,  altogether  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
that  the  last  legacy  of  these  men  should  be  a  legacy  of  affection  ;  that 
their  last  words  should  be  an  exprtttion  of  love  to  dieir  brethren ;  that 
they,  who,  after  having  victoriously  sostuned  the  conflict,  were  about 
to  enter  into  glory,  should  show  sympathy  for  their  weaker  brethren, 
who  had  fiUlen  in  the  struggle ;  that  finally,  they  should  recommend 
tiiese  fallsQ  to  the  charitable  acceptance  of  the  church.  It  was  just 
and  right,  moreover,  that  the  word  of  these  witnesses  of  the  &iiii 
should  be  held  in  peculiu  respect,  provided  only  it  were  not  forgotten, 
that  they  were  siiuhl  men,  needing^like  aH  others,  the  for^veness  of 
their  sins,  and  that,  so  long  sa  they  •yeie  in  &e  flesh,  they  had  still  to 
maintain  the  contest  with  tiie  flesh ;  and  provided  only,  these  witneeaoB 
of  tiie  &ith  themselves  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  dazzled  by  the  ex- 
cessive veneration  idiich  was  paid  them,  had  not  been,  on  this  veiy 
account,  Uie  more  exposed  to  the  lurking  enemy  with  which  even  they, 
as  nnfu!  men,  had  slul  to  contend,  uid  turned  the  momentary  victory, 
guoed  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  to  the  nourishment  of  a  spiritual  pride. 
SUny  fell  under  tlus  temptation ;  and  controveraes  were  excited  and 
nounshed  by  such  confessors.  The  poet  Conunodian,  so  distrnguished 
fW'  lus  iBoral  enthusiasm,  held  it  neeaful  to  leuund  such  persons,  thai; 
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erm  by  tkar  rafierinm  they  could  not  exinate  nn.^  Then  were  cod- 
fbOBon,  wbo,  in  an  aauioritBtiTe  tone,  gave  to  all  applicanta  the  peace 
of  the  chnrch,  and  acted  as  if  it  needed  only  tbeir  word  to  ezcolpate 
and  discharge  the  faUoa.  Many  of  the  clergy,  who,  according  to  Cy- 
prian's advice,  ought  to  have  set  thero  right  and  led  them  to  humility, 
rather  confirmed  them  in  their  delusion,  and  used  them  as  tools  in  their 
iBttiguee  against  the  bishop.  By  their  peremptory  declarations,  oft 
times  vaguely  expressed,  as  for  example,  "  Let  such  an  individual,  unth 
Am,"  —  an  ezpreBai(m  adnutting  of  interpretatjons  and  applications 
widiont  limit,  —  "be  recrived  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,"  they 
cansed  the  bish(^  no  slight  embarraasmenL^  Those  who  applied  sacn 
Tagne  declarations  bo  themselves,  now  boasted  that  the  confessors  or 
mtftyrs  had  granted  them  absolution,  and  they  would  brook  no  delay, 
Bofier  no  trial  of  their  conduct.  When  Cyprian  evinced  the  less  dispo- 
ation  to  comply  with  tlieir  impetuous  demands,  in  proportion  to  the 
want  which  ihey  betrayed  of  true  contrition  and  humility,  he  made  him- 
■elf  extremely  unpopuhr  by  his  reristance.  On  two  adee,  he  appeared 
in  an  an&vorable  light,  on  the  side  of  his  severity  agunst  the  lapsed 
and  of  his  lack  of  reverence  for  the  confesaois.' 

He  fulfilled  his  duty  as  a  pastor,  by  taking  a  firm  and  decided  stand 
against  the  exaggerated  reverence  paid  to  these  confessors,  which  might 
be  a  frnitfiil  source  of  superstition,  and  against  the  &Ise  confidence  in 
their  intercesfflon,  leading  men  to  feel  secure  in  their  sins.  He  made 
tiie  confessors  observe,  that  true  confesaon  was  not  an  opus  operatum, 
but  tiiat  it  must  consist  in  the  whole  tenor  of  conduct.  "  The  tongue," 
he  said,  "  which  has  confessed  Christ,  must  preserve  its  honor,  pure 
and  untaniished ;  for  he  who,  according  to  our  Lord's  precept,  speaks 
what  tends  to  pace,  to  goodness  and  to  tmth,  confesses  Christ  evei^ 
day  of  his  life.  In  warning  them  against  false  security  and  pride,  be 
observes,*  *'  It  must  be  your  endeavor  to  carry  out  what  you  have  haj^ 
ply  begun.  It  is  but  Htde  to  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  advan- 
tage; it  is  more,  to  be  able  to  preserve  what  you  have  obtiuned.  Our 
Lwd  taught  us  this,  when  he  sud, '  Behold,  tiiou  art  made  whole :  sin 
ao  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.'  Think  that  he  also  says 
tlua  to  his  craifessor ;  *  Behold  thou  art  made  a  confessor ;  siu  no  more, 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.'  In  fine,  Solomon  and  Saul  and 
many  others  were  able,  bo  long  as  they  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 

•od  loliinBtM  ihu  tatnj  wen  nude  to  feel 

secure  in  their  sin  bj  ili«ie  Ubelli  pads,  b- 
-__,  considerately  bestowed  by  the  confessors, 

«  Ihu  do.,  ot  lh«  .rand  aoloT,  tfoi,    *">  ?";"!  """  ■»"""  «'»"■  P™" 

CM.    ■P.cni.  ratal,  ooob.ta.ttt.        ■  i,''v?S^.'''T    ..  ,S  ™i  n" 
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to  retUD  the  grace  which  waa  giren  them ;  but  no  sootier  had  th^  Itft 
tlie  (Uscipliae  <^  the  Lord,  than  they  were  left  also  bj  his  grace.  I 
hear  that  Bome  are  elated  with  pride ;  and  yet  it  is  written,  *  Be  not 
high-minded,  but  fear,'  Our  Lord  '  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  Slau^^ 
ter;  as  a  lamb  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  opened  henothlBmontl);' 
and  is  there  any  one  now,  who  lives  by  him  and  in  him,  t^at  dares  to 
be  proud  and  high-nunded,  unndndful  of  the  life  which  He  led,  and  4^ 
the  doctrines  wluch  He  has  given  us  either  by  himself  or  by  his  iq>os- 
ties?  If  the  servant  be  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  then  let  those  HoA 
follow  the  Lord,  humbly,  peacefully  and  quietly  waJk  in  his  footsteps : 
the  more  one  abases  himself  (he  more  shall  he  be  exalted." 

When  a  cert^  confessor,  Lucianus,  professing  to  act  "  in  the  name 
of  Paul,  a  martyr,"  and  in  obedience  to  his  last  injunctions,  proceeded 
to  bestow  on  the  &llen  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  to  fiirnisfa  them 
irith  the  so  called  certificates  of  chnrchfellovahip  (libelloe  pads,)  Cy- 
priui  refused  to  acknowledge  their  validity,  and  observed,  "  Aldion^ 
onr  Lord  has  given  command  that  the  nations  shall  be  baptized  and 
their  uns  forgiven  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  yet  tms  man,  in  ignorance  of  the  divine  law,  proclaims  peace 
and  the  for^veness  of  ^ns  in  the  name  of  Paul ;  — he  does  not  condder 
that  the  martyrs  make  not  the  gospel,  but  the  gospel,  the  martyrs,"* 
He  spoke  on  tlua  point  with  the  same  empha^  in  the  discourse, 
already  referred  to,  delivered  on  his  return  to  hia  church.*  "  Let  no 
man  deceive  himself,  the  Lord  alone  can  show  mercy.  He  alone  can 
bestow  for^veness  of  the  sins  which  have  been  committed  against  him, 
who  bore  our  sins ;  who  suffered  for  us ;  whom  God  delivered  up  for 
our  ofiences.  The  servant  may  not  forgive  a  crime  committed  against 
hia  Master,  lest  the  offender  contract  additional  guilt,  if  he  be  unmind- 
ful of  what  is  written, '  Cursed  is  he  that  putteth  his  (rust  in  man.' 
We  must  address  our  prayer  to  the  Lord,  who  has  assured  ns  he  will 
deny  those  that  deny  lum,  who  alone  has  received  all  judgment  from 
the  Father.  The  martyrs  require  something  to  be  done ;  —but  what 
they  require  must  be  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  —  we  must  know, 
first  of  all,  that  they  have  obtained  from  God  what  they  require  ;  uid 
Aen  OTiiy  can  u>e  do  what  th^  require ;  for  it  by  no  means  follows,  as 
a  matter  of  conrse,  that  the  Irvine  Majesty  will  grant  what  a  man  has 
promised.  Either  the  martyrs  are  nothing,  if  the  gospel  can  be  made 
void ;  or  if  the  gospel  cannot  be  made  void,  then  they  are  not  author- 
ized to  act  agamat  the  gospel,  who  by  its  means  become  martyrs. 
That  man  can  nather  toy  Jior  do  anything  agaimt  Christ,  whote  faith 
mid  fume,  whoie  power  cmd  glory  are  nowhere  hut  tn  Chritt." 

Still  Cyprian  was  not  firm  and  consistent  enough  in  his  opposition  to 
Uie  extravagant  respect  paid  to  these  witnesses  of  the  futh.  He  was, 
to  a  certun  degree,  carried  away  himself  by  the  prevailing  sjarit  of  the 
multitude,  which  he  ought  to  have  controlled  and  guided  by  the  spirit 
1^  the  gospel.     When  the  summer  heats  of  an  Airicau  climate  began 

*BeiiiM)<U  UjMii 
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to  mnltapfy  oaaefl  of  rieknese,  he  yielded  so  far  as  to  grant  absolution  to 
tiiOM  of  the  &llen,  who  in  sicknosa  and  the  fear  of  death  were  earnestly 
derarona  of  the  commumon,  and  were  d^endtng  on  >ucA  certifieatet 
given  tiem  by  mtnewtet  of  the  feUA.^  In  his  report  to  the  Roman 
church,  he  assigns  as  his  reason  ibr  so  domg,  that  he  wished  bj  such  a 
oompliance  in  one  particular,  to  assuage,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the 
violence  of  tlie  multitude,  and  so  to  counteract  the  plots  of  those  who 
vere  at  die  bottom  of  the  susduef,  and  to  remove  from  himself  the  ob- 
knuT  of  relusing  to  the  martyrs  the  respect  which  belonged  to  them.' 

lluB  by  his  hiuf-way  measures  of  resistance  to  the  violence  of  this  erro- 
neous tendency,  and  by  his  incon«at«ncy,  Cyprian  did  injury  to  the  inte^ 
«8ta  of  Christian  truth  and  to  his  own  cause.  If,  ou  the  one  hand,  he 
attacked  with  the  weapons  of  truth  that  false  confidence  in  the  martyrs' 
intereesaon,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supported  it,  by  yielding  his  ground ; 
for  must  not  the  recommendation  of  die  martyr  become  possessed  of  a 
peculiar  power  and  ugnificance,  as  soon  as  it  was  understood,  that  those 
only  who  were  supported  by  such  a  recommendation,  might  in  the  hour  of 
death,  wm^y  on  ihe  Btrength  of  thu  recommendation,  obtain  the  peace 
«f  the  chorea  and  receive  the  communion,  while  it  might  easUy  happen 
that  many  who  had  not  sought  for  this  recommendation  of  the  martyn, 
were  distinguished  above  Qioee  who  had  secured  it,  by  their  sincere 
contrition  and  penitence.^  Cyprian  ftvored  this  concluraon,  for  which 
his  conduct  furnished  so  natnral  a  pretext,  by  his  peculiar  form  of 
expreaong  this  coneeBSion,  addresdng  it  "to  those,  who  by  help  of  the 
martyrs  may  obtun  succor  from  the  Lord  in  their  rins."^  By  this  in- 
consistency, he  laid  open  a  weak  spot  to  his  enemies,  of  wtuch  they 
would  not  &il  to  take  advantage. 

Anotlier  drcumstance  which  must  have  particularly  contributed  to 
ffve  &  more  decided  weight  to  the  opposite  parfy  in  their  connectioa 
with  the  &iUen,  was  the  powerful  voice  of  the  Boman  church,  which 
)wd  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  milder  principle,  if  not  in  its  applica- 
tion to  all  the  &Uen,  at  least  to  those  who  were  sick.  Cyprian  avowed 
abo,  in  making  his  concession,  that  he  wsa  partly  induced  to  this  meas- 
ure by  his  respect  for  the  Boman  church,  with  which  he  did  not  choose 
to  be  at  variance.*  But  the  proceedings  of  this  church  had  been  more 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  evangelical  truth,  in  directing  the  fallen  to 
tiie  one  and  only  Mediator,  and  allowing  of  no  otiter  distinction  among 
them,  but  that  of  a  penitent  or  unpenitent  disposition.'  In  their  first 
letter  addressed  to  tjie  clergy  at  Carthage,  the  Roman  church  had  stud 
of  the  bllen,  "  We  have,  imleed,  separated  them  from  us,  yet  we  have 
not  left  them  to  themselves ;  but  we  have  exhorted  them  and  do  still 


aimt;"  it  wia  tbarofore  thli  ioTtduiAIA 

!di*-  hefeiiRd. 

.     .      „.    .  .   ._..  _  -             .  cnta  ■Anxllio  eiwnin  »(ljnvtri  «pod  Domi- 

Tiderctnr  et  hooor  mutyntmi  h>beildui,  et  onm  id  delictis  laii  poxnnt 

eoniai  qui  omni*  tnrban  cspiebuit,  impe-  *  Ep.  U.  to  the  Roman  clergy.  Standom 

feu  oomprimcndiu.'*    Of  the  other  ^»i,  on  pntan  et  cnm  vestn  lenlentia,  ne  acrai 

flie  coDtnry,  ha  njt,  ep.  13 :  "  Qai  Diilh>  noster,  qui  adnnatiu  eue  et  comanliic  drca 

UbeUo  a  tnar^ribni  acoepta  iiii>td>iiM  Ja-  omnw  debel,  in  aiiqno  dimeparet. 

*£p.a. 
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exhort  them  to  repent,  if  peradventore  tiey  may  obf^-  fbr^^renees  fion 
Him  who  alone  can  bestow  it.  We  do  this,  leat  they  should  becMDd 
WOTse,  if  deserted  hj  vs.  If  snch  persons  are  attacked  by  sickness, 
become  penitent  for  thdr  ofiences,  and  anxioosly  demre  the  communian, 
tiiey  should  certainly  be  asrasted." 

Yet  by  the  GhristJan  pmdence  manifested  in  the  rest  of  his  oonduet, 
where  he  understood  how  to  unite  milduess  with  energy ;  by  instmo* 
tions  and  friendly  paternal  representations,  winning  over  the  better 
(tisposed  among  me  confessors ;  by  the  finnness  witii  which  he  matn- 
ttuned  his  ground  against  tlie  presbyters  who  were  so  obstmate  in  t^eir 
apportion ;  by  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  he  stood  with  tlie  majoritiy 
of  ike  church,  the  bishop  Gypiian  seemed  to  hare  succeeded  in  restoring 
tranquillity  at  Carthage,  and  he  was  rejoicing  in  the  hope,  as  the  Decisa- 
persecution  began  to  wane  in  its  violence,  of  retunung  back  to  die 
church  from  which  he  had  been  painfully  separated  for  a  year,  and  <rf 
being  able  to  celebrate  with  his  flock  the  Easter  of  the  year  251.  Bt^ 
ere  Hs  hopes  could  be  realized,  he  had  to  leani  tliat  tiie  intrigues  c^ 
tlte  opposite  party  were  too  deeply  laid,  and  too  closely  and  firmly  ii^ 
terwoven,  to  admit  of  being  so  easily  destroyed.  The  fire  which  was 
smouldering  on  in  secret,  wanted  but  a  favorable  occa«on  to  hnak. , 
forth  into  an  open  flame.  This  occafflon  Cyprian  himself  presented  by: 
^e  exercise  of  his  efuscopal  power  in  an  important  matter. 

Before  he  returned  to  his  church,  he  bad  sent  two  bishopa  and  two 
jtresbyters,  aa  his  deputies,  with  fiiU  powers  to  hold  a  Tintation.  Thej 
■were  to  ^ve  to  the  poor  of  the  church,  who  on  account  of  their  age  ac 
ncknesB  could  do  nothing  for  their  own  support,  so  much  out  of  tiie' 
church  treasury  as  mi^t  be  necessary  for  the  supply  of  their  bodily  wants. 
They  were  to  add  to  the  earnings  of  those  who  had  a  trade,  but  could 
not  gain  ftom  it  enongh  for  their  sub^tence,  or  who  voAted  money  to 
purchase  the  tools  and  stock  necessary  for  their  employments,  or  who 
liad  been  interrupted  in  their  business  by  the  persecution,  and  were 
now  wishing  to  commence  it  again,  so  muoh  as  might  be  needed  ia 
these  several  cases.  Mnally,  they  were  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  aO 
&e  poor,  who  were  to  be  supported  out  of  tiie  church  funds,  with  h 
notice  of  their  different  ages,  and  of  their  behavior  during  the  penecn- 
tion,  in  order  that  the  bishop,  whose  care  it  was,  might  become  acoo* 
lately  acquainted  witii  them  all,  and  might  promote  ibe  worthy,  and  as 
b  here  particularly  specified,  the  meek  and  the  humble,  to  such  places 
in  the  service  of  uie  church,  as  tiiey  might  be  found  qualified  to  filL 
The  last  of  these  arrangements  promised  the  following  sdvaatages,— 
that  the  abilities  of  such  persons  would  be  suitably  employed  m  the 
service  of  the  church ;  that  they  would  secure  for  themselves  an  ade- 
quate support ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  burden  would  be  removed 
&om  the  church  funds.  The  qualifications  to  which  particular  attention 
was  to  be  directed,  munely,  mee/meat  and  kumiUty,  were  peculiarly 
needful,  during  this  period  of  ferment  and  uneamess  in  the  church,  is 
thoee  who  entered  into  its  service,  that  the  peace  of  the  church  mi^t 
be  restored  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  first  germs  of  diviwon  sujh 
pressed.  The  presbyterian  party  opposed  to  Cyprian  may  not  haye  admit- 
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ted  the  Inabop'e  right  to  order  snch  a  chnrch  vistation,  or  distribution  of 
tike  chnrch  fonda,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  withont  the  concurrence 
(if  the  whcde  presbjterial  college ;  or  they  may  have  dispntcd,  at  least, 
the  right  in  iSfprian,  inasmuch  as  they  were  no  longer  willing  to  own 
bim  as  their  bishop ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  qnite  contrary  to  their 
plans,  flhonld  he  BncceBsfully  canr  through  such  an  act  of  episcopal 
authority,  which  must  tend  to  confirm  his  power  in  the  chnrch,  to  bmd 
die  chunJi  more  closely  to  himaelf,  and  thna  fpve  strength  to  his  party. 
At  the  head  of  the  opposition  in  this  instance  appeared  the  deacon 
JF^KUtimut.  His  official  character  alone  would  give  him  considerable 
influence  with  a  portion  of  his  cemmnnity,  for  in  the  chnrch  of  North 
A&ica  as  well  as  in  Uie  nearly  related  chnrch  of  Spain,'  the  deacons 
had  more  power  than  they  possessed  in  other  countries.  Be^des, 
from  ciTGUBStanceB  of  which  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge,  he  had 
become  an  influential  organ  of  his  party,  thought  he  was  entitled, 
espeinallT,  perfaape,  because  part  of  the  church  funds  was  entrusted  to 
his  care,*  to  put  m  his  word  m  a  matter  that  concerned  the  applicatim 
of  the  money  of  the  chnrch.  He  employed  all  his  arts  of  persuauon, 
his  influence  and  power,  to  excit«  a  general  spirit  of  detenmned  oppo- 
mticm  to  this  episcopal  ordinance.  He  declared  in  particolar  to  the 
poor  belonging  to  the  church  of  Novatns,  over  which  he  had  been  made 
deacon,  that  he  should  contrive  means  without  feii,  of  providing  for  all 
tiieir  wants ;  and  threatened,  in  case  they  appeared  beiore  those  episco- 
"J  commissoners,  that  he  would  never  admit  them  to  the  communioD 
church.'    This  church  now  became  the  geneml  resort  of  aU  the 

'  Cooca.  miberit  c  77 :  DUcoDni  regeni  Ue  teitimoiiT  kgsiiut  Ibem.    An  indepen- 

ptebem.  dent  application  of  Uot  pcrtkm  of  the  charch 

'  Tbrt  la  Ike  North  AMean  thorA,  it  ftmd*  which  wia  deposited  in  this  fili«l 

btlomd b>  die  d««N)Bt  lo  keep  uid  man-  oommnnitT.—uapplicalioDofibFm which, 

age  Uie  chnrrh  ftmdi,  we  leun  from  the  ,rith  the  »iews  ihej  enlertained  of  their  re- 

«lh  letmr  of  CTpriu,  where  it  ii  bnmgbt  uiion  to  the  bishop,  Ibej  maj  have  Ihooght 

«■  a  cha^e  agunM  a  deacon,  that  eccleai-  ihemselvea  wamntcd  to  make,  —  an  appli- 

Mtica  pecnnin  lacrile^  fraode  gnbtntcta  cation  aailed  perhaps  lo  the  objecte  and 

et  vidaanim  ac  pnpillornm  deposila  dene-  ^ndi  of  their  party,  mjiy  have  been  npre- 

CAnd  this  was  the  case  not  onW  in  Kuted  by  Cyprian  w  embetzlement.  Al 
h  Afi™,  bnl  also  in  Ihe  chorcbes  of  an  all  BTenls,  the  want  of  an  impartial  state- 
entirely  different  qnaner  of  the  world  ;  as  ment  of  the  whole  matter  leaves  it  impoi* 
we  learn  from  Origen's  fomplaints  of  Ihone  gihle  to  iB»ert  any  thing  hero  with  confi- 
deaoons  who  enriched  ihemselvea  at  Ihe  ex-  ^ace. 

pense  of  the  church,  (in  Matth.  T.  XVI.  i  Every  thing  here  depends  on  Ihe  cor- 

c.  as :)  0(  /i^  KoXuf  iiaxmoi  inutoOvrr^  rd  ^^t  rewling  and  interpretation  of  Ihose  dif- 

Tw  tia^tKriac  jpi^ro,  iLU'  irl  /liv  ravra  ficnlt  words  in  Cyprian,  ep.  58 ;  "  eomml- 

i^Idfuvrtf,  at  loAuf  ii  abri  oltova/iovv-  natns,  quod  secam  in  morte,"  or  "  in  monCe 

Ti(,  iMJi  auptvmrrtt  t^  voiiiiofitvov  rXoit-  noa  rommnnicorent,  qui  nobis  oblempenre 

rot  Kol  .tp^^TS,  Ira  nXmiruair  dirS  ruv  Toloiiuent."    Aocordtnff  lo  the  reading  "  in 

tit  Xirjev  trruzuv  SiSojiivuv,  obrot  eleai  ol  morte,"  the  meaning  might  be  tilher,  it  the 

foVlnffiarat  rptviCaf  xpi^iiaTw  Ixovrrt,  yhr»»e  "  in  morte  "  be  rcfen^d  to  Felicisai. 

4f  arriiTTpeftv  i  Ifortf.    It  Is  with  refer-  mns,  that  at  his  own  death  he  would  not 

snca  to  ndt  fcet,  that  Fdldssimna  it  ac-  acknowledge  them  ei  Christiaa  brethren, 

Clued  of  "Aandea"  and  "la^ite,"  e^.  S5.  wonid   j)rononnco    them   eiclnded    from 

Poranlffi  mmmlwanlM  frandafnr     Similar  dinrch  fellowship, — in  other  words,  would 

ehanea  were  bRNUjlit  agalnit  Novatna,  the  never  be  reconciled  to  them ;  ■—  in  whieh 

prea%ler  and  pnsidhK  officer  of  the  com-  caae,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  lo  tea 

manty  hi  iridA  FallAaimM  had  been  ap-  how  a  threat  of  this  kind  eonld  he  so  dread- 

poluicd  deao—     '" —   "^ ' —    *_.-.!.;—  -  -v.  rru^.^ —  ..  o.-i. 

agonal  both, 


pal  CO 
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pointed  detcoo.    Trite,  Ibeae  accnaatioai     fol  a  thing  to  the  Christians  at  Caith^«i 
agonal  both,  tram  the  month  of  their  ene-     or,  what  would  be  a  moi«  natural  cr— ~-'" 
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lapsed  who  were  unVriUiag  to  wait  with  t«tience  till  &e  whole  matter 
relstJQg  to  their  case  could  be  decided.  Here,  without  any  preparation, 
Ihey  were  admitted  to  the  commumon  —  here  was  Hie  raUying  point  of 
»I1  tube  disaffected  —  a  circnmstiLnce  which  mnat  h&ve  been  attended 
with  the  moBt  disastrous  effects  on  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  com- 
mtmity. 

It  was  these  troubles  which  induced  CTpriaa  to  defer  his  return  to 
Ciu^age  until  after  the  Easter  of  251.  He  chose  this  particuhu'  time, 
because  he  could  reckon  on  meeting  at  that  time  the  other  bishops  of 
Korth  Africa,  who  would  be  there  assembled  at  the  annual  sjnod. 
This  secured  to  him  two  advantages ;  —  united  with  the  coUectire  body 
of  lus  North  African  colleagues,  he  would  be  enabled  to  take  a  firm 
stand  against  the  refractory ;  and  certEun  settled  principles  having  been 
fixed  upon,  after  mature  deliberation,  by  the  synod,  witli  regard  to  th9 
proper  treatment  of  the  lapsi,  he  might  hope  that  a  limit  would  be  set 
generally  to  tiie  hitherto  wavering  practice  of  the  North  A&ioaa 
chnrch  with  regard  to  penance.  Li  tins  council  of  the  Mortb  A&ic&a 
church,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a  middle  course  between  that  exce*' 
EQve  severity  which  cut  off  the  lapsed  from  all  hope,  and  a  lax  indot 
gence  in  complying  with  their  wishes ;  to  miuntain  the  soundness  of 
church  di3ci|jine,  and  yet  not  drive  the  lapsed  to  despair  by  an  uncoit' 
ditional  refusal  of  absolution  and  rfr«dmis«on  to  the  churi^  whereby 
they  might  be  led  at  length  to  abandon  themselves  to  their  lusts,  or  to 
sink  back  again  into  paganism,  f^rst,  the  diflforent  oharact»-  of  tbfr 
o&iinces  should  be  carefully  investigated,^  and  to  all,  not  excepting  even 
the  taerificati,  who  gave  evidence  by  their  conduct  of  a  truly  penitent 
spirit,  the  communion  was  to  be  granted,  at  least  in  cases  of  mortal 
sickness.  Should  such  persons  recover,  they  were  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  they  had  obtained  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  might  re- 
main in  the  fellowship  of  the  chjirch.'  When  afterwards  tiie  persecu- 
tion was  renewed  with  increased  violence,  another  indulgence,  prompted 
by  Christian  charity  and  wisdom,  was  conceded,  namely,  that  the  con^ 
munion  should  be  granted  to  aR  who  had  ffiven  evidence  by  Aeir  ctmchui 
<if  true  pemUnce,  so  that  tiiey  might  not  enter  the  coi^ct  unarmed, 
but  strengthened  by  communion  with  the  Lord's  body,"  But  they  who 
had  not  given  the  least  eridence  of  repentance  in  any  of  their  c<nidact, 

to  the  flobjcct  nndenlood  la  "  ctmnnnnick-  that  the  commnnirf  over  which  NotMiu 

isnt,"  the  mc&ning  might  be  ^lat  they,  «t  and  FeliciBsimiu  wen  plM«d,  resided  on  an 

their  own  death,  shoald  not  be  admitted  bj  eminence  in  or  near  hj  Carthage,  —  and 

him  to  the  rolimrahip  of  the  charch,  ahonld  hence  we  mieht  be  leminded  of'  Ihift  Uott- 

not  receive  from  him,  u  deKon,  whose  oF-  lenseg,  the  Donatiita  at  Romej  who  wen 

flee  it  wua  to  ronreT  the  oinsecraied  ele-  «o  called  fram  their  place  of   amemUy, 

ments  to  the  eick,  the  commnnion  of  the  which  wu  aiuated  on  a  hilL    Felidasiinoi 

BDpper.    The  Utter  interpretation  give*  *  threatened  H 


good  lenae,  if  we  bear  in  mind,  that  Fell-  with  the  r«qai»ilian  c^  Cjprian,  from  com- 

dMimaa  was  deacon  of  a  particular  parish  munion  in  thia  chnidL 

chntch,  and  ihu  he  wai  well  agreed  with  >  The  diflhrent  d^rae  of  eiiilt  in  th0 

IfOTatng  the  presbyter  and  pastor  of  thii  taer^ficati,  acoordinK  ui  the  differeat  wajt 

.,    ....   __  .,  ..  :.  —  !_  L. ,  lo  re-  in  whidi  they  had  been  indsced  to  »- 


chntch,  and  ihu  he  w 
SOTatos  the  presbyter 

charch,  so  that  it  waa  in  hia  power  (o  re-  in  whidi  Iher  hL_ ..... 

ftue  the  commiinioa  to  those  who  dwelt  in  ootuicedie  faah^  and.  m  alM  In  the  KW- 

tbii  part  of  the  diocese.    An  analoguKu  lotia. 

■enie  results,  if  the  leading  "inmonle^'be  'Bp-SS. 

■doptcA.    In  tbli  cue,  wa  mait  inppcM  *  Bp.  Si. 
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and  Gnt  ezpretsed  ft  d«are  fcr  the  commniuon  wli«n  od  tiie  dck  bed, 
.  qboold  DOt  Uieit  recetre  it,  beoaiue  it  was  not  sorrow  for  aio,  bat  th*' 
few  of  approaching  death  whicti  had  prompted  the  desre,  and  he  wu 
not  deserving  of  coiw^tion  in  death,  vho  had  not  thon^t  of  death  till 
it  was  near  at  hand.  In  this  explanation,  it  certunly  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  the  truly  Christian  eflbrt  to  fix  men's  attention  on  the  natoro 
e£  true  repentance,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  error  of  reposing 
confidence  on  the  opos  (^ratum  of  alsolution  utd  the  conunumon? 
But  as  we  see,  the  sjnod  allowed  itself,  bj  this  porelj  Christian  intep- 
est,  to  be  led  into  the  mistake  of  prononncmg  a  sentence,  too  harsh  and 
indjscriminate  in  this  general  ibnn,  on  tiiose  who  first  expressed  signs 
cS  penitence  at  the  hour  of  death ;  for  slthon^  such  repottanoe  m^ik 
in  most  oases  be  f^se,  reoulting  &om  mere  sensuous  impresaions,  yet  in 
Bome  cases,  known  only  to  the  Omniscient,  H  might  also  be  true.  And 
it  is  dear  that  the  synod  midit  have  secured  its  object  without  resort 
ing  to  this  umraiTKited  dedaton,  by  a  more  correct  and  clearer  expon- 
tion  of  &B  nature  of  absolution  in  relation  to  the  fi}r^Tenesa  of  sin,  aa 
we  have  ahready  expluned.  At  this  church  assembly,  sentence  of  con* 
demnation  was  passed  on  the  party  of  Felicissmus ;  and  Cyprian^ 
united  with  the  bishops  of  Korth  Afiioa,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 
.to  the  schism. 

It  is  true,  the  party  did  not  at  once  ^ve  up  tiieir  oppoation.  They 
Bon^t  to  extend  tiieir  influence  in  this  part  of  the  church ;  and  severw 
of  the  A£ican  bishopa,  who  were  at  variance  with  their  other  colleagues, 
at  who  had  been  deposed  for  their  bad  ccmduct,  united  themselves  to 
this  party.  They  chose  in  the  place  of  Cypiian,  as  biehop  of  Carthage^ 
INirtnnatns,  caie  of  the  five  disordeiiy  presbyters.  They  sent  delegates 
(o  Rome  far  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  to  their  ade  this  piindpal 
church  of  the  West,  and  there  demanded  a  hearing  of  the  cbargoi 
which  th^  had  to  bring  against  Cyprian ;  but  they  were  unable  to  d» 
solve  the  bond  of  &ie&iMiip  exis^g  between  the  two  most  influential 
bishops  of  the  West,  althou^  their  clamors  excited  a  momentary  sen- 
sataon.  In  a  letter  expresnng  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  spirit  of  the 
epscopal  tiieocracy,  —  a  theocracy  Uiat  savored  more  of  Judaism  than 
c^  Chnstianily,'  —  Cyprian  urged  the  Bomao  bishop  to  defend  against 
tiie  schismatics  the  umty  of  the  church  fiinnded  on  the  union  of  th« 
bishops.  In  the  same  letter,  he  Bbeuuously  contends  also  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  bishops  in  tiieir  own  dioceses.  "  Since  it  has  been 
decided  by  us  aJl,"  be  writes,  "  and  is,  moreover,  just  and  right,  that 
eveiT  man's  cause  should  be  examined  into  on  the  spot  where  ue  wrong 
has  been  done,  and  mnce  hit  oum  part  of  the  fiook  has  "beea  allotted  to 
each  pastor,  which  he  is  to  giude  and  govern  as  one  tvfio  rmtat  retuier  t» 
the  iJord  an  account  of  hi*  tieteardthip;  those  who  are  under  our  juris- 
cBotioa  fm^A  not  to  be  sufiered  to  go  where  they  please,  and  by  their 
deceptions  and  effivntery  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  umted  bishops, 
but  they  should  be  obliged  to  prosecute  their  causes  where  aocuseis 
said  witnesses  of  thev  offences  can  be  had." 

iX^U.  ■E^SfadCond. 
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It  is  dear  even  from  tiiis  exMlntioa  oF  the  cam,  in  whioh  we  htm 
been  able  to  ose  tbe  reports  of  only  one  part;  aa  the  sources  of  our  ia- 
formation,  that  Cyprian's  conduct  in  tms  controversj  was  not  wholly 
free  from  reproaefa ;  and  we  should,  perhaps,  find  still  more  to  censure, 
were  it  in  our  power  to  compare  together  the  reports  cf  the  opposte 
parties.  In  tlus  regard,  a  letter  of  Cyprian,^  addressed  to  one  of  the 
oppoulion,  Florentdus  Puiaanus,  who  having  muntained  a  grxid  confes- 
sion under  the  puns  of  torture,  stood  in  h^  authority  as  a  martyr,  is 
particularly  deserving  of  notice ;  for  this  letter  is  in  answer  to  another, 
and  hence  we  may  gather  from  it,  what  Fupaims  had  to  object  against 
Cvprian.  Altiiough  not  free  from  tliat  error  of  the  tataratitt  tendency 
wnich  attaches  undue  importance  to  the  subjectire  views  and  feelmgs, 
yet  he  appears  to  have  been  a  pious,  well-meaiung  man, —  certunly  not 
di^clined  to  hearken  to  reason.  He  had  referred  to  many  charges 
iwMnst  Cyprian,  of  which  we  possess  no  furtlier  distinct  information. 
He  asserted  diat  he  was  at  a  loss  to  say  what  he  would  not  part  with, 
sooner  than  enter  into  terms  of  feUowship  with  him  as  a  bishop.'  He 
reminds  him  that  priests  should  be  humble,  as  even  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  were  humble.^ 

Cyprian,  by  virtue  of  a  tendency  of  mind  not  nncomnjon  in  North 
Africa,  was  inclined  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  unnsoal  psychological 
phenomena,  on  presentiments,  viMons  and  dreams,  aud  was  thus  ex- 
posed to  many  delunons.  He  doubtless  in^ted  on  the  voice  of  the 
Sinrit,  which  he  pretended  to  have  heard  on  these  occaaons,  where  he 
ought  to  have  mfuntaioed  his  portions  on  rational  grounds ;  but  Fupiaa 
disdained  t^ese  evidences.* 

The  way  in  which  Cyprian  replied  to  this  person  was  ceittunly  not 
oalculated  to  remove  his  scruples.  Without  entering  at  all  into  the 
matter  of  his  opponent's  cbai'ges,  Cyprian  continually  insiBts  on  the 
same  thing,  —  die  inviolable  anthori^  of  the  bishop  orduned  of  God,  — 
and  decliu«8  it  impiety  for  any  roan  to  set  up  hiioself  as  a  judge  over 
tlie  judicium  Dei  et  Ctmsti.  He  Tnn.inf«.iim  t^t,  as  the  bishop  stands 
in  fellowslup  with  the  entire  church,  bo  the  church  rests  on  the  bishop ; 
and  whoever  separates  horn  the  bishop,  separates  from  the  church.' 
IGs  hierarchical  arroguice  inspred  in  him  dreams  and  visions,  which 
he  pronounced  divine  revelodons.  He  pretended  ^t  he  had  heard  a 
divine  voice,  saying,  "  He  that  believes  not  Christ  who  appoints  the 
ittiest,  will  be  compelled  to  believe  bim  when  he  avenges  the  priest."  * 
He  brings  m.  proof  of  the  necesai^  of  the  obedience  to  be  rendered  to 
the  bishop,  the  &ct  that  even  the  bees  had  a  queen  which  they  obeyed, 
and  robbers,  a  captfun  whom  they  followed  in  sU  things.  Moreover, 
&e  way  in  which  tie  appeals  to  the  testimiHiy  cS  CbristiaDS  and  pagans 

>  Ep.  69.  vordi :  Qoanqiuiii  BduD  toinaUi  ridieola 

*  ni«  we  gkthM  tma  CjpiUa't  Muwer:  H  Tisiono  lueptu  Tideil.                                « 
Dizisti,  Krupnlain  libi  mm  toUcndoni  de  '  Unde  uire  debw,  epucapnm  in  cec1«- 
•i±no,  in  qsoia  tnddiitl'  lift  Mic,  M  "^i""""  in  epLscopo ;  et  li  qoii 

*  SacMdolM  Inmllei  me  dcbore,  qnik  rt  cun  epucopo  non  «i^  la  ecdeuai  non  tat. 
Pomiani  «t  JUnmIoII  ^)tu  bamilei  raarant  *  Qoi  Chriito  non  nedll  McerdobuB  b- 

*  it  nty  be  iafand  froia  pj^iaii'i  denti,  poAe»  a«dan  iiid{iie^  Moerdirtam 
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ocmcenung  his  huimlit7,  is  not  exactly  suited  to  rctfdte  «hat'Pa|afia  hact 
Bud  respecting  his  want  of  that  virtae.'^ 

When  Cyprian  wrote  the  aboTs  msntioned  letter,  in  the  year  259 
or  254, — for  accw'diiig  to  his  oim  account  he  had  then  admiiuetered; 
tiie  episcopal  office  for  a  period  of  six  years,  —  the  osiTenticles  of  this 
Mrty,  where  the  holy  sapper  was  distributed,  still  remtuned  c^d.*- 
Fapian  had  reproached  him  also  'with  this,  that  by  his  fhult  a  part  waff 
separated  from  the  whole  cotmnnnity.^  Gommodiaii,  who  wrote  h^ 
Christian  Admonitions  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  conndered  it  still 
needful  to  combat  tins  separatist  tendency,  which,  as  usually  happens, 
pei4i&pe  continued  to  be  cherished  for  a  short  time  even  after  &e  occv 
Bion  was  forgotten  which  &:st  called  it  forth.  He  rebukes  tJioee  wha 
see  the  motes  in  others'  eyes,  but  cannot  discern  the  beam  tliat  is  in 
tbMr  own.* 

The  second  schism  had  its  origin  in  the  BtHnan  church ;  and  as  in 
tiie  Buppres^on  of  the  first,  GoroeUus  of  Rome  coOTieiated  with  Cyprian 
of  Carthage,  so  in  tMs  we  see  Cyprian  joined  with  Cornelius  inmamtaiiK 
ingthechuroh  mu^.  This  latter  diriffion,  like  the  former,  sprung outt^- 
a  controreisy  relatmg  to  tlie  choice  of  a  bi^op,  and  from  the  colhdcn 
of  opposite  opinions  re^>ecting  the  proper  adnunistratJon  of  church  peot- 
ance ;  but  with  this  difference,  tiiat  in  &e  first  case,  the  schism  nro- 
ceeded  from  the  laxer  party,  in  the  last,  from  the  more  ri^d  oae.  The 
immediate  occasion  which  led  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  this  as  well  as 
the  other  schisms,  were  Tarioos  ocourroncea  which  took  place  during 
the  pereecation  of  Decius.  We  have  already  obeerred,  that  in  the  Bo- 
man  ehurch,  the  prevailing  ioclinatioD  was  on  the  whole  to  the  milder 
principle  in  rog^  to  the  matter  of  penance ;  bat  there  was  also  in  that 
church  a  more  ri^d  party,  at  tiie  head  of  which  stood  Ifovadan,  an 
eminent  presbyter,  wno  had  acquired  celebrity  as  a  theological  writer. 

For  the  rest,  we  possess  but  scanty  means  of  accurate  information 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  this  man,  —  not  enough  to  enable  us  to 
form  any  certain  concludons  as  to  the  relation  of  his  views  on  this  que» 
tioii  and  of  his  whole  conduct  in  this  a&ir  to  the  peculiar  bent  of  hia 
disposition ;  for  the  sayings  of  exasperated  enemies,  and  representationt 
wMch  every  where  bear  ^e  marks  of  passionate  exaggeratioa,  are  of 
course  entitled  to  no  credit.  When  we  endeavor  to  separate  the  foots 
at  bottom  from  the  distorted  and  spiteful  representations  of  Novatian'a 
opponents,  the  following  presents  itself  as  the  most  probable  state  of  the 
ease.  Novatian  had  been  thrown,  by  fierce  conflicts  within,  from  on. 
earnest  frame  of  mind  into  one  <^  those  states,  usually  eonsidered  in 
those  times  as  a  demcniaeal  poseesaion.    Tins  was  for  him,  as  it  was  for 


gmtilcs  qnoqae  o|rtiiti«  nonnt  et  dUigtmt;        *  Sm^viiti  qnoqne,  quod  eedema  matt' 

ct  to  qaoqoB  tUTam  ct  diljgebu,  com  ad-  mopUr  mi  ponioiMm  Mi  in  ditpouo  ba- 

hw  in  ecdeua  anea  ct  macam  ooaunnni-  beat. 
CMtta.  *  Cap  6C : 

>  Aa  CTpriui  Mmself  girei  m  to  nodei^  DbpiriRuD  Knmn) 

•tud,  rt»n  ho  my. :  Fnuti.  bW  bUndiri  f^S-JXiiS;^,^  ^  ^ 

tm,  qni,  puem  emn  ucerdobbnt  Dw  non  ceMptrtll.  »li«iiim  cobwni 

habanias,  obmpunt  et  Luentn  apnd  qnoa-.  at  inuh  in  m-" ■^ 
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BO  many  oQiers  of  tbat  period,  tbe  hard  wttv  to  fidtfa.  It  was  to  the 
prayer  of  aa  exorcist  of  the  Bomaa  oturoh,  that  he, — wlio  had  peiiiaps 
ttlimdj  been  touched  in  varioiu  ways  by  Uie  power  of  Christianity,— 
owed  Iu8  restoration  for  the  moment,  from  uub  violent  conruMon  of 
hia  whcde  being,  he  fell  into  a  serere  nckDesa,  whence  firat  resulted  bis 
entire  and  radical  core.  In  the  course  of  this  nckness  his  f^th  be- 
came established,  and  seeing  death  near  at  hand,  he  received  babtasm 
on  the  sick  bed.  He  founa  in  Ghristlanity  peace,  rest  and  sanctifying 
power.  Aa  he  became  distingnished  for  stediaetness  in  foith,  deamess 
of  Chiistiiui  knowledge,— ' of  which  his  writings  bear  witness,— for  a 
happy  fiicnlty  of  teaching  and  for  an  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  htdineas, ' 
which  afterwards  led  hin  to  the  ascetic  life,  the  bishop  Friiiaii  ordidned 
him  presbyter,  overlooking  the  fact  that  he  had  first  made  profession  (^ 
his  ^th  and  been  baptized  on  the  bed  of  uckness.  The  Boman  clergy 
were  dissaiisfied,  &om  the  first,  with  this  procedure ;  because  tiiey  hma 
to  the  letUr  of  diat  church  law,  which  required  tliat  no  individual  bap- 
tised on  the  sick  bed,  —  no  climcus,  —  should  receive  ordination ;  bub 
the  wiser  Fabian  decided  more  according  to  the  spirit  than  according 
to  the  letter  of  this  law,*  for  its  object  was  ^ply  to  exclude  from  the 
spiritual  order  those  who  had  been  induced  to  receive  baptism  without 
true  repentance,  conviction  and  knowledge,  in  the  momentary  abla- 
tion excited  by  t^e  fear  of  death.  In  Novatian's  esse,  every  appre- 
heouou  of  this  kind  was  removed  by  his  Bu1:sequeat  hfe.  For  a  seastm^ 
he  exchanged  the  active  life  of  a  practical  ecclemastic  for  the  n<M8eIes8 
Beclusioa  m  the  ascetic ;  but  afterwards,  perhaps  not  till  he  had  made 
up  Ids  mind  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  ha  was  induced 
ODce  more  to  resume  the  active  duties  of  his  office.^ 

1  A>  this  i>  expressed  in  th«  1 3th  canon  itmlj  conld  bring  no  rspmdi  mi  Non- 

of  tbe  coundt  beld  at  Neo  Ceuret,  A.  D.  tlut's  chuacter  u  a  ChriiitiBji,  wtiich  be- 

814;  for  after  it  had  been  here  declared,  longed  limnlj  to  tbe  means  irfacreb;  ho 

that  a  peraon  baptiied  in  sickneia  conid  not  bad  been  led  to  embrace  ChriBtianU;.    Not 

be  oonMCT*led  as  m,  preabTter,  it  Was  as-  less  wanting  in  good  lense  than  nnwonhj 

rigned  aa  a  reason,  "  chat  inch  fulh  did  not  of  ft  Christian,  was  the  repnxtdifnl  lan- 

■pring  frotn  free  conviction,  bat  was  forced,"  gnage  of  Comelins,  that  Satan  wu  tlw  oo 

(ofi«  IK  wpoaipiaiut  yip  J  wlarif  alirov,  casion  of  Noratian's  tiutb,  (^  yi  ifop/^  ™* 

iAi"  If  (bojTiifC.)    Hence  too,  an  exception  jriaTiiaiu  jtyovcv  i  oorovdf  ;)   as  if  the 

was  made,  vii.  nnlaai  it  might  be  penoitted  woflu  of  llw  eril  one  mnsc  not  often  be- 

on  accosQt  of  his  snbaeqaent  teal  uid  fcith,  come  snbiertiant  to  the  fbnndatbm  and  in- 

{3ii  -H/v  i^ri  roDrs  otrof)  mroiit^  ail  crease  of  tiM  kingdom  of  Ood.    Afta  Ui 

wfn-iv. )    This  esceptioa  might  apply  to  restoration  ftom  uiii  demoniaod  diMase,  it 

Nontian.  is  olyecied  again,  that  he  fell  iulo  a  s«Ter« 

■  It  is  partienkil;  important  to  compare  fltot  ^cknee*,  (whidhmajbeterjiialoTal. 

here  the  BTDodal  letter  of  Cornelias,  Ushmi  Ijr  explained;  me  crisis  in  his  whde  oiKan- 

cf  Bome,'to  VMm,  bishop  of  Antlodi.   A  Ic  sTHem,  Ibr  whidi  lie  wat  indebted  to  the 

bagment  of  it  ha*  been  preeerred  bj  En-  rcatontion  from  that  fyenir-llke  oondttion, 

aebina,  (1.  Tt.  e.  45.)    Ttua  letter  dcseTre*  was  die  catMe  of  the  aidiiem,)  and  that  in 

notice  as  illnstrating  that  tendency  of  the  the  apprehension  of  death,  he  receiTCd  ba^ 

chuch  spirit  U>  confonnd  the  onnrard  with  tism,  bat  bapdim  onlr  by  tpdnUing,  as  us 

the  Inner  life,  which  became,  at  an  early  condition  reqttired,  (uie  b^ttismn*  clinira- 

psiod,  10  mnrkedlj  prominent,  especially  mm  not  being,  aeccnding  to  the  nsnal  piae- 

at  Bome.    It  is  urged   as   an   objection  tice  of  those  times,  by  Immenion,)  if  it 

agl^t  NovatiBTi,  that  his  reslorsUon  from  conld  be  said,  indeed,  that  snch  ft  one  had 

a  demoniacal  ttvazj,  {see  abore,)  as  ii  was  been  bapUied  al  all.    It  is  objected,  more- 

ealled,  by  exordsts  of  the  Soman  ehnrch,  over,  that  anbseqnentlT  he  rcoeiTed  none  of 

had  been  ^e  means  of  his   conversion,  those  riles  which  shoold  Wa  been  bestow- 

Whether  this  wars  the  case  or  no^  that  ad  on  him  acauding  to  the  osigea  al  Iha 
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Some  sU^t  luots  of  Cyprian  by  no  means  Boffice  to  proTe  Hat  No- 
vatian,  previoaB  to  his  conyercdon,  had  been  a  ataio  i^iloBopber,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  stoic  moralitr,  mixing  in  with  Ms  ChriBtiamty,  had 
produced  that  severe  tone  of  thinking  which  distinguished  Iiim  on  tiiese 
matters.  His  priociplea  admit  of  bo  natural  an  explanation  from  the 
sternness  of  his  Christian  character,  he  acted  in  this  case  so  entirely  in 
the  spirit  of  a  whole  pari^  of  the  cIiTirch  in  his  time,  tiiat  tiiere  is  the 
less  need  of  attempting  to  derive  them  from  s<nne  outward  source,  for 
which  there  is  not  the  least  ground  of  historical  evidence.^ 

Here  a  question  arises  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  right  an- 
swer to  it  would  materially  aseist  us  in  formmg  a  jud^ent  bota  as  to 
the  matters  in  dispute,  and  as  to  liie  character  of  Novatian.  It  is 
this, — wheUier  his  opposition  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  Cornelius  as 
bishop,  or  to  the  milder  principles  of  church  penance.  According  to 
tine  accusations  of  his  passionate  opponents,  we  must,  indeed,  suppose, 
that  in  the  outset  he  was  striving,  &om  motives  of  ambition,  after  the 
episcopal  dignity,  and  was  thence  induced  to  excit«  these  troubles  and 
throw  hitnseu  at  the  head  of  a  party.  If  it  could  be  proved,  that  dur^ 
ing  the  Decian  persecution' he  stiU  belonged  to  the  milder  party,  it 
might  in  this  way  be  made  to  appear  probable,  that  he  had  been  driven 
to  those  extjvmes  by  outward  causes  of  excitement.  Now  the  Roman 
clergy,  in  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution,  and  wlule  they  were 
without  a  bishop,  sent  to  Cyprian,  Inshop  of  Carthage,'  a  letter  in 
which  he  was  informed  of  their  decimon,  that  absolution  ought  to  be 

dinrdi, — not  Mofirma&m  bj  die  band  of  uihIipriiM3plM<tfpeiiiteiiee;  and  be  might, 
the  Uibop.  "  HoiD  ibm  could  he  pauiUg  u  m  B«c«tic,  too,  stand  in  high  oonsiderft. 
'-  '  d lie  Hell/  Ghatl"    All  this  ii    tion  with  Ihc  chorch.    IfovaUkn  may  haro 

:hris- 

'ehil 

.  '8  the 

probably  Fabiaona,  —  the  letter  go«3  onto  brethren  who  needed  hii  priestly  officei; 

■ay, — ordained  him  presbyter,  against  the  bnl  Cornelins  may  bave  alloired  himieif  to 

nsbes  of  Ihe  rest  of  the  eler^,  who  ob-  inrent  for  hia  coDdoet  on  this  occuion, 

jected  to  the  ordinalion  of  a  person  who  another  motire,  inconsistent  with   Nov». 

had  been  baptized  by  sprinkling,  on  a  sick  tian's  chantcter. 

bed.    The  bishop,  (probably  a  man  of  more        >  It  is  by  no  meant  clear,  that  Nofatian*! 

liberal  spirit,)  wished  in  this  case  to  make  opponciita  serionsly  thongbt  of  deriving  hk 

an  exception.    Comelins  again  objects  to  pccnliar  Tiewi  from  any  inch  source  as 

him,  that  dnriny  the  penccntion,  be  had  this.   When  Cypiian  object*  to  these  Tiewi, 

shut  himself  op  rn  a  chamber,  ont  of  fear ;  that  the;  are  more  stoic  than  Cliriatiaii,  (ep> 

and  was  anwillinK  Co  leare  it,  to  perform  93  ad  Antonion,)  this  oalaially  refer*  Kt 

the  duties  of  his  inflre  in  behalf  of  snch  as  their  characief  ODiy.  and  not  to  their  ori- 

needed  his  help.    When  hit  dearons  asked  nn ;  and  when  ha  upbraids  him, "  Jadet  h 

him  to  do  this,  he  tnmed  them  off  wiib  the  Ecet  et  philoaopbUm  tcI  eloaoentiam  stuun 

reply,  that  "  he  was  the  friend  of  another  sDperbis  Todlnis  pnadicet,"  the  Gnt  alladea 

philosophy."    We  can  her«,  to   be   sure,  perhapi  to  the  rpiffuv,  the  pallium  of  the 

meretT  eonjtOurt  what  the  fact  at  bottom  iaiofTvc,  (see  the  preceding  note,)  or  to  Ihe 

is,  which  lies  nnder  the  distorted  represen-  fame  of  a  distinniiahed  di^matio  write! 

ta^on  of  Camelins's  hatred.    By  the  iTtpa  wbich  Novatian  had  acqnir«l  as  author 

^i^jHTofia,  is  to  be  nndentooif,  probably,  of  the  work  De  regnla  Sdel,  or  De  trinilate. 

the  Mduded  li&  of  the  ascetic  as  compai«d  Thos  too,  Cornelias  tpeaki  of  him  in  the 

to  that  irf  the  practical  ecdesiasUc,    flora-  abOTe  dted  '    '  >"       •  >-     --—i- 

tiaD  may  hare  retired,  for  a  season,  into  i  T^f  JuAqi 

•olitnde,  and  withdrawn  himself  from  pnb-  ~~^ 
lie  ocmpationi.    This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  anitere  ^^^|>T^^^^>^  which  expresses  iMlf 
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gr&nted  at  ifae  extremify  cf  deatlt  to  all  lapeecl  peisons  who  manifestod 
toie  .penitence ; — a  detnuon  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  mon 
ri^d  party,  according  to  which  all  who  had  been  convicted  of  peccatft 
mortalia  ehonld  be  onconi^tioaally  excluded  from  charoh  aheduluHi. 
And  yet,  according  to  Cjpriaii'B  testimony,  Hui  letter  was  composed  by 
ITovatian.^  But  eren  if  Cyprian's  account  be  entirely  correct,  yet 
from  a  letter  aetting  forth  the  common  decisioQ  of  a  college  of  presby^ 
ters,  no  certtun  inftrence  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  £e  anbjecfiTt 
opinion  of  l^e  individnal  who  composed  it ;  for  nothing  else  needed  to 
proceed  from  him  beaidea  the  form  and  style  of  eompomtion.  It  may 
be,  that  Koratian  at  this  time  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  majority, 
wMch  he  afterwards  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose.  By  tlie  same  lettw, 
in  fact,  notice  was  also  ^ven,  that  a  settled  decision  on  these  contro- 
Terted  matters  should  finally  be  made,  at  tlie  restoration  of  peace,  and 
after  a  new  bishop  had  been  chosen.  Novatian,  altbongh  umaeU'  in- 
dined  to  the  severer  principles,  might  the  more  readily  yield  for  iho 
moment,  in  tbe  hope  of  being  able  to  succeed,  when  tlie  matter  should 
be  discussed  preparatory  to  the  final  decision,  in  procuring  an  authori- 
tative sanction  of  his  own  principles.  lu  the  same  letter,  too,  be  ex- 
presses himself  doubtfully  enough  with  regard  to  liie  ugnificancy  of  tlte 
absolution  imparted  in  such  eases,  —  "  God  only  knows,"  he  says, "  how 
he  will  dispose  of  such,  and  by  what  rule  he  will  judge  them ;"  '  lan- 
guage which  intimates  the  writer's  own  opinion,  ui&t  absolution  could 
not  with  propriety  be  granted  to  such  persons ;  that  they  should  only 
be  recommended  to  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  decision  of  their  fate 
left  with  God ;  although  we  would  not  deny  that  one  might  express 
himself  thus  from  the  poation  of  the  milder  party,  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  deceptive  nature  of  all  outward  signs  of  penitence.^  If  Novatdan 
generally  performed  at  this  time  the  function  of  secretary  to  the  Roman 
church,^ he  must  be  considered  as  the  writer  also  of  a  somewhat  eaiiier 
letter,'  composed  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  cler^,  in  which  the  sams 
[ouiciples  are  expressed  as  in  the  second.  Supposmg  this  to  be  so,  then 
what  we  have  just  said  respecting  the  relation  of  the  writer's  own  opiit 
ions  to  the  views  e^u-essed  in  the  communication  of  a  public  body,  must 
be  applied  also  to  this  letter.^    It  was  never  objected  to  Novatian,  that 

1  Hs  Mys,  roi  EiwUtwe,  ep.  Ga,  of  lluslet-  thctdogiolMitbor,  b  AdinrchirbenlcMii- 
tti:  Notati&oo  tunc  Knbenuet  quod  icrip-  ingju^  talent  for  ooniDoaition  were  not  m 
MnU,  nu  vow  Tsdtuite.  common,  wooU  b«  nude  tbe  chnich  Mcn- 

■  Deo  ipto  edente.  quid  de  tdibiu  ftudtt  taiy. 

MoiwUleTjadldieQiexuninet  ponden.  *  The  letter  we  bare  dud  alrcad;  at  p^a 

•See  C^iirian,  ep.  Bl :  Si  not  aliqnla  134.  note  1,  and  page  SM,  note  1. 

|KcnilenlJa  liniD^tioiie  delnwrit,  Deni,  qni  *  In  thU  letter,  too,  the  inbjective  ojidnkMi 

non  deiidecnr,  et  qnl  i;or  bomimi  iDCnetnr,  of  the  writer  miBf  g^eun  through  the  Ian* 

de  bis  qme  noe  mlaiu  penpeximn*.  jndieet,  goage,  where  he  speaki  of  the  ttdmonitiuM 

ct  ■acTonun  loonun  Mntendam  X>ominiu  given  to  the  Uien :  "  Ipsoa  eohoitatt  imnM 

emendet.  e(  horMmnr,  a^era  pcenltei^m,  d    qno 

*  Which,  hawtmx,  cannot  be  eenainlv  niodo  indnlgentiam  potonnt  recipera  ab  eo 

fafefied  from  H>e  teatlmony  of  Crprian,  al-  ani  poteM  janttare/'— though  the  wordi 

readj  died.    For  it  ia  Jeft  doabtnu,  wbeth-  oo  not  ntcaiarilg  ^xfnu  *a  mticli.    In  the 

•ritrntbyanereaeddaBt  that  Noraliaii  leTeiiV  of  tone  with  lAidilhia  letter  ipeaka 

eompoaed  tliat  letter,  or  irtiether  be  wiMe  of  thoae  Uabopa  that  fonook  their  comnn- 

^  In  hi)  oSdal  capadtT.    We  mutt  allow  nities,  we  mignt  likewiw  recognize  the  Mt- 

b,  howergr,  to  be  not  improbable^  that  the  timent*  of  the  mm  rigid  fioTalian. 
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liiB']«tarTi«)racoBbt£eted  the  convicd<ni8  he  had  earlier  expressed ; 
ft&d  it  adntits  of  being  eamly  e^ilaiiied,  how  it  should  happen  that  the 

r  ration  of  the  nuwe  ri^  p>rty  did  not  aesome  s  bolder  form  until 
close  of  the  peneootion,  when  the  deliberations  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  lapn  connnenoed,  and  when  the  milder  party  obtained 
a  Leader  in  the  person  of  their  bishop  Comeliua.  We  have  lie  less 
nason  to  doubt,  that  it  was  his  seal  for  the  more  ri^d  principles 
which  insfdred  Kovatian  &om  the  first,  becanse  thej  accorded  so  per- 
ftotlj  witii  his  character.  The  accosatiotiA  of  his  opponents  shonld  not 
be  sofieTed  to  embarrass  ns ;  for  it  is  the  nsnal  wa/  with  the  logical 
polemics,  to  trace  schisms  kdA  hereaes  to  some  outward,  unhallowed 
Bwtive,  even  where  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  my  such  motive 
has  existed.  Novatian  had  on  some  occasion  solesmly  declared,  after 
the  Bomaa  bishopric  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Fabian,  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  the  ejuscopal  dignity  —  an  office  to  which  per- 
haps, on  account  of  the  high  respect  entertuned  for  him,  as  an  ascetic 
and  a  divine,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  he  nught  easily  have 
attuned.  But  he  said  he  bad  no  lon^g  for  that  office.  We  hare  no 
reason,  with  the  bishop  Cornelius,  ta  accuse  Novatian  in  this  case  of 
&lsehw>d.  He  could  say  this  with  perfect  sinceiity ;  he,  the  quiet, 
kving  ascetic,  the  theolo^an  glad  to  be  lefl  undisturbed  to  his  dog- 
matic speculations,  surely  had  no  wish  to  burden  himself  with  an  office 
BO  overwhelmed  with  carea  as  that  of  a  Boman  bishop  had  already  be- 
oome.  ComeUus  knows,  indeed,  that  he  lecreHjf  aecored  afUr  the 
etnscopal  dignity ;  but  whence  had  Gomelins  the  faculty  to  penetrate 
tans  into  the  secret  feelings  and  inmost  recesses  of  his  opponent's 
heart  1  Cyprian  himself  intimates,  that  a  party  strife  eoneermnff  prin- 
eipUa,  in  the  outset  wholly  objective,  had  preceded ;  and  it  was  not 
vutil  this  dispute  made  a  Bchism  inevitable,  that  tJie  opposite  party  set 
op  another  bishop,  as  their  chief,  agunst  Cornelius.'  Ins^nred  by  hia 
Moetic  seal,  Novatian  was  only  contending  for  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  purity  of  the  church,  and  agunst  the  decline  of  discipline,  without 
wishing  or  seeking  lor  anytliing  besides.  Setded  in  his  own  convio- 
tions,  zealous  in  the  defence  of  mem,  but  averse,  by  natural  dispostion, 
to  evei^thing  that  savored  of  a  boiaterons  outwwl  activity,  he  was, 
against  his  own  will,  made  the  head  of  a  party  by  those  who  agreed 
with  him  in  principles,  and  compelled  by  them  to  assume  the  epscopal 
dignity.  In  tUs  regard,  he  could  say  with  truth,  in  his  letter  to  IMo- 
n^us  bidiop  of  Alexandria,  "  that  he  had  been  Jaaried  on  againit  hit 

The  man  who,  properly,  was  the  moving  tend  of  this  party,  and 
to  whose  influence,  doubtless,  it  was  owing,  that  they  broke  entirely 
with  Cornelius  and  created  another  bishop  for  themselves,  came  from 
a  difflsrent  quarter.  NovahUf  the  Carthagenian  presbyter,  who  had 
been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  troubles  in  the  church  of  Korth  Africa, 
had  left  that  country,  when  Cyprian  gained  the  ascendancy ;  whether 
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it  was,  that  h«  no'  longer  agreed  with  tlie  principles  of  Feli(nflnmiiB, 
and  yet  could  not  be  reconciled  to  Cj^nau,  and  would  not  have  him  ftr 
his  bishop,  or  whether  it  was  odIt  the  faUure  of  his  intrigaes  agunst 
Cyprian,  tliat  induced  him  to  this  step.  He  had  betaken  iumaelf  to 
Rome,  whero  he  found  those  disputes  already  existing  in  the  bud.  His 
temperament  did  not  allov  him  to  lie  idle  and  neutraJ  where  strife  and 
a^tation  were  going  on.  According  to  the  principles  which,  in  cconmon 
with  the  other  four  preebytera  and  Felicisaunos,  ne  had  adrooated  at 
Carthage,  he  on^t  to  have  leaned  to  the  cause  of  Cornelius.*  But 
whether  he  had  now  undergone  a  radical  change  in  hia  views  on  the 
matters  in  dispute,  either  tbrou^  the  influence  of  Koyatian,  liis  supe- 
rior aa  a  theoratjcal  theologian,  or  in  consequence  of  his  ardent  temper- 
ament,  so  ready  to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  mother ;  or  whether  he  took 
no  interest  in  the  real  object  of  the  dispute,  either  at  Carthage  or  at 
Borne,  but  was  only,  in  )m  way,  everywnere  a  frirad  to  tlie  party  in 
oppomtion ;  whether  he  was  inclined  to  esponse  the  cause  of  that  ^xtf 
much  had  no  bishop  at  iti  head,  or  whether  he  bated  Cornelius  for 
other  reasons  —  it  suffices  to  know,  that  Noratus  enUsted  wanoly  in  the 
contest  for  the  principles  of  Novatian.  He  was  tlie  man,  wherever  he 
might  be,  at  Carthage  or  at  Rome,  to  become  the  moving  spring  of 
agitation,  although  he  placed  some  one  else  at  the  head  and  caused 
every  thing  to  move  under  the  oune  of  the  latter.  Thus  may  it  have 
I  been  through  hit  active  influence,  that  the  sdusm  became  more  decided 
in  its  character,  and  that  Kovatian  was  forced  by  ius  party  to  jdaoe 
himself,  as  bishop,  in  oppomtion  to  Cornelius. 

As  to  the  latter,  he  had  been  governed,  in  his  treatment  of  those 
who  had  fallen  duringtbe  persecataon  of  Decius,  by  the  nulder  princi- 
ples of  the  chorch.  He  had  received  many  to  church  feUowsUp,  who 
were  accused,  at  least  bv  the  other  party,  of  being  tacrifieati.  It  was 
hud  to  his  account,  by  NovaliBn  aua  his  followers,  that  he  had  polluted 
the  church  by  die  adnussion  of  the  unclean ;  and  on  both  sides,  great 
liberties  were  taken  in  ascribing  the  actions  of  the  opposite  party  te  se- 
cret motives,  calculated  te  place  them  in  the  most  unfav(W>Ie  light. 
As  Cornelius  pretended  to  beheve  that  Novatian  acted  under  the  im- 

fiulae  of  an  ambitious  Icmging  after  the  episcopd  digmty,  so  a  part  at 
east  of  If  ovatian'a  foQowers  attributed  the  nulcUiesB  of  Comehus  towards 
others  to  the  dmariousness  of  similar  guilt  in  himself,  for  he,  as  they 
affirmed,  was  a  libeUatdcns.^  Both  parties  sought,  as  usual  in  sncn 
cases  of  dispute,  to  secure  on  their  own  side  the  verdict  of  the  great 
metropolitaa  churches  at  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Carthage,  and  bodk 
sent  delegates  te  those  communitieB.     The  zeal  ^own  by  Novatian  foe 

1  MoaliciDi  defends  IToTatiui  aniiut  the  in  hm  ot  bii  aptaitxi  is,  that  CtpHhi,  who 

repiotch  of  contndictiDg  hinudf,  by  re-  luinUd  ap  ereiy  pOMible  chirg«  agunit 

calliDg  the  fact,  that  NoTatian  iru  not  otie  NoraCiui,  jM  nnxr  accnies  him,  btoh  whea 

of  thoae  fire  preabTten,  uid  that  ha  agreed  h«  had  occasiati  for  ao  doing,  of  M]f.«ODtra- 

wfdi  tb«M  aiid  -with  PelidatiiiKU,  not  iit  dictioa.     Bat  it  laay  b«  ccoeeiTcd,  thU 

eroT  Te*p«ct,  bnt  only  in  Ih^  opponiioD  Cjpnan  waa  loth  to  tonch  on  thii  pnnl, 

u><fr^~  — '  --' -" 
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die  fltricbeSB  of  ehardt  discipline  tnd  the  purity  of  ChriatiAQ  ooodoct, 
to  Hie  honeflty  cf  which  veui  his  own  life  bore  teetiincaiy,  and  the  author- 
ity  of  certain  confesaoTs  muted  with  him  in  the  be^nning,  procured  for 
biB  delegates  »  fiivonible  reception.  One  bishop,  Fabins  of  Antioch, 
ma  even  on  the  pcnnt  of  deciding  in  his  &vor.  Dionydus,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  a  mild,  prudent,  libond  minded  man,  was  oppoaed  to  the 
2(oTatian  jaindjdes  frfnn  the  fiist ;  but  he  began  wiui  ttying  hj 
fiiendly  penoaaonB  to  prevail  on  Novatian  to  sobmit.  He  wrote  in 
rejdj  to  laa  i^ypiication,^  "  If  yon  have  been  urged  on,  as  you  aaj, 
against  yonr  om  will,  yon  will  prove  this  by  voluntarily  turning  about ; 
Sa  there  is  nottunf  yon  on^t  not  to  be  willing  to  sofier  rawer  than 
create  a  schion  in  the  church  of  God.  And  martyrdom  incurred  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  such  a  schism  would  be  not  less  glorious,  than 
martyrdom  to  avoid  being  an  idolater ;  nay,  it  would,  in  my  ojnnitm, 
be  a  nobler  act,  —  for  in  the  one  case,  you  become  a  martyr  for  the 
peace  of  your  own  sool,  in  the  other,  for  the  good  of  the  entire  church, 
if,  then,  jort  slwuld  now,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  constraint,  restore 
ibe  bretiu«n  to  naaaimity,  the  good  yon  would  tims  efiect  would  exceed 
the  evil  wMdi  you  have  occaaoned.  The  latter  would  not  be  chaived 
to  your  account,  «od  the  tbimer  would  redound  to  your  praise.  Bat 
ahould  they  refiise  to  follow  you,  and  the  a^r  prove  im{»acticable, 
hastra  at  feast  to  deliver  j/tmr  own  soul.  Fdlow  aftw  peace ;  and  I 
bid  yon  farewell  in  the  Lord."  But  NovatisD  was  too  finnly  set  in  his 
opmons,  and  too  far  carried  away  by  his  polemic  seal,  to  luten  to  such 
representatioos  as  these.  The  amiable  IKonyrins,  therefore,  now  de- 
clared mwe  decidedly  agunst  him,  and  used  his  influence  also  to  draw 
sway  others  firom  his  party.  He  accused  him  of  promulgating  the  most 
tmamerons  doctrinea  concerning  God,  and  of  misrepresenting  the  com- 
pasntnato  Saviour  as  an  vnmerofid  bwng.' 

Novatian  nu^t  now  rely  with  the  more  confidence  on  fi&^g  support 
in  NMih  Africa,  because  Cjpnaa  had  himself  been  hitherto  inchned 
to  &vor  nmilar  principlee  on  the  matter  of  poiitonce.  But  meanwhile 
Oyprian,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  changed  his  views  aod  his 
line  of  conduct,  thus  bringing  npon  lumself  the  charge  of  inconsisteDcy 
and  fickleness  of  tmnd.*  At  the  same  time,  he  looked  upon  NovatiaD 
as  a  disturber  of  the  church  nnity,  who  set  up  himself  agunst  a  bishop 
regulariy  cboeen  and  wpointed  by  God  himself,  and  who  would  prescribe 
his  own  peculiar  principles  as  laws  for  the  entm  church. 

Ib.6  controveray  with  the  Novatian  party  turned  npMi  two  general 
pnnts ;  one  relatmg  to  the  principles  of  penitence,  the  other  to  tlte 
question,  what  constitutes  the  idea  and  esaence  a!  a  true  church  ?  In 
respect  to  (he  first  point  of  dispoto,  NovatisD  had  been  often  urynatly 
accused  of  nuuntunmg,  that  no  person,  having  once  violated  his  bi^ttis- 
mal  vows,  can  ever  obtiun  for^veness  of  nn,  —  he  is  certain];  exposed 
to  eternal  damnation.  But  first,  Novatian  by  no  means  maintained 
tiiat  a  Christian  is  a  pei&ct  saint ;  he  spoke  here  not  of  all  uns,  but 

1  EoMb.  i  VL  e.  48.  «iiKoiKivnBvTi. 
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asBimung  u  vaGd  the  abov&'menlioned  distaoction  between  *<  peooriA 
remalia  "  and  "  pecctita  mort»lia,"  he  was  treating  onlj  of  tiie  latter. 
Again,  be  was  speaking  hj  no  means  of  the  iHvine  forgivmest  of  m, 
but  only  of  &e  church  trihunal,  of  ahtobition  by  tiie  church.  The 
e&urcA,  he  would  say,  has  no  right  to  grant  absolntion  to  a  person  who, 
^fv  any  mortal  sin,  has  trifled  away  the  pardon  obtuned  for  him  \iy 
Qirist,  and  appropriated  to  him  by  baptism.  No  counsel  of  God,  teach- 
ing tiie  case  of  such  persons,  has  been  revealed ;  for  the  fbrgivmoss  of 
sin,  which  the  gospel  assores  us  of,  relates  only  to  sins  committed  be- 
fore baptism.  We  ought  donbtlesa  to  be  interested  for  such  fallen 
brethren,  but  nothing  can  be  done  for  tlem  sare  to  exhort  tiiem  to 
repent,  and  to  commend  them  to  Ood's  meroy.  "  The  saerificati," 
Novataan  wroto,^  "  must  not  be  received  to  the  communion ;  they  should 
only  be  exhorted  to  repentance, — the  for^veness  of  their  sins  must  be 
left  to  that  Qod,  who  ^one  has  power  to  forgave  sin."  That  tlue  was 
Noratian's  doctrine,  even  Cyprian,  —  though  in  the  heat  of  controversy 
he  was  not  always  mindfiil  i^it, — evidently  presupposes,  when  be  aays^ 
,  "  Oh,  what  mockery  of  the  deceived  brethren,  what  emp^  cheating  rf 
those  afflicted,  unhappy  men, — to  exhort  them  to  a  repentance  wbere- 
by  they  are  to  satdsfy  God,  and  yet  deprive  them  of  the  salvation  which 
&ey  were  to  obtiun  by  this  satisfaction  1  To  say  to  your  brother,  — 
mourn,  weep  tears,  sigh  day  and  ni^t,  abound  in  good  works,  so  thoa 
mayst  wash  away  diy  ans,  but  ^r  all  thou  shait  die  wiihovt  tha 
church.  Thou  mnst  do  all  that  serves  to  obtiun  peace ;  but  tlie  peace 
thou  seekest,  thou  shalt  not  obtain !  Who  would  not  ^ve  up  at  once  t 
Who  would  not  enk  in  very  des^r  ?  Think  yon,  the  hosbandmui 
could  labor,  were  it  said  to  Mm,  'Bestow  all  diligence  wid  care  on  the 
culture  of  your  fields,  but  you  ^all  reap  no  harvest  V  "  It  must  be 
allowed  that  Cyprian,  even  in  what  he  says  here,  does  not  enter  enon^ 
into  his  opponent's  train  of  thought,  and  is  not  entirely  fair  towards  him. 
For  it  was,  by  no  means,  Novatian's  dootrine,  that  ail  the  efforts  of  & 
person,  doing  penance  in  tiw  sense,  were  to  no  purpose.  He  miun- 
tained  <nUy,  mai  the  church  was  not  warranted  to  uiuounce  to  him  the 
for^venesB  of  an,  which  was  sougbt  and  which  divine  grace  nu^ 
bestow. 

As  we  see  from  Novatiao's  declaraticn  m  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Socrates,  the  qneslitHi  in  this  controversy  related,  in  the  outset, 
only  to  one  of  tJioBe  offeneea  reckoned  unong  the  peccata  mortalia,  only 
to  acts  involving  the  denijj  of  Christianity.  On  the  suppositiw  thwk 
Kovatian  was  at  fiiet  so  severe  only  a^inst  Gat  class  of  ofiences,  Gf- 
prian  was  ri^  ia  attacking  the  standard  of  the  whole  moral  judgmeoi 
which  mnst  he  at  the  basis  of  this  mode  of  procedure, — in  combatting 
the  notion,  that  barely  meh  offences  were  to  be  denominated  ms» 
against  God,  demal  of  God,  denial  of  Christianitr ;  as  if  every  dn  were 
iwt  a  Kn  against  Cktd,  a  practice  denial  of  God,  and  of  Clinstiaiiitjr. 
*'  It  must  &  allowed,"  says  Cyprian,*  "  the  an  of  an  adulterer  and  de- 
ceiver is  more  aggravated  Uum  that  of  the  libellatici ;  for  the  latter 
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lure  fiilleii  inio  nn  by  yieldiDg  to  fince,  under  the  wnmg  impieantm 
that  it  is  enongh  memty  not  to  have  sacrificed,  while  the  former  ma 
ont  of  free  chince.  Adulteren  and  deceiveiB,  acccrdinz  to  the  apoeUe 
Paul,  Eph.  5 :  5,  are  as  idolaters."  "  For  once  our  bodies  are  tii» 
members  of  Chiist,  and  each  of  as  is  a  temple  of  God,  whoever  b;  adnt- 
tery  violates  God's  temple,  o&ends  Qod  himself;  and  whoever  in  com- 
nutting  sin  does  the  will  (^  the  devil,  serves  evil  spirits  and  false  gods : 
for  evil  worhs  proceed  not  &om  the  Holy  Spirit,  bnt  &om  the  insdgationB 
of  the  adveiB&ty,  and  evil  desires  proceecUng  &om  the  unclean  spirit 
impel  mea  to  act  agunat  God  and  to  serve  Satan." 

Bat  later,  at  least,  the  Novatian  party  applied  their  principle  avow- 
edly to  the  entire  class  of  "  mortal  ^na ;"  which  application  Novatian 
himself  most  probably  had  in  mind  from  the  be^nnmg,  though  the  iai> 
mediate  tnm  of  the  controversy  led  him  to  speak  ^  one  description 
only  of  mortal  am.  The  ascetic  was  aseoredly  not  disposed  to  treat 
nns  of  voluptuousness  with  too  much  indulgence. 

Agtun,  Novatian  spealu,  in  the  passage  from  Socrates,  of  those  only 
who  had  sacrificed.  Sut  if  Gypnan  does  not  misrepreaent  Xovati&o, 
&e  latter,  in  the  outset  at  least,  must,  with  great  injustice,  have  placed 
in  the  same  category,  all  who  had  in  any  way  proved  oniythful  under 
the  peisecation,  as  well  libellatici  as  sacnficati,  without  respect  to  th« 
difierent  gradations  of  guilt,  or  to  the  different  circumstances  that  ac- 
companied it ;  and  utterly  refused  abs(dution  to  all  libellatici  as  well  as 
sacnficali,  without  consiaeriiig  how  many  of  the  libellatics  were  guilty 
ratlier  of  an  error  and  mistake  of  the  ooderBtaading,  than  of  an  actual 
an. 

Iben  is  beantifuHy  expressed,  in  the  maimer  in  which  Cyprian  com> 
batted  these  principles  of  Novatian,^  the  loving,  paternal  heart  of  the 
poos  shepherd,  followins  his  Mastoids  example  —  the  animating  apni 
of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  sympathy.  Having  supposed  the 
case,  that  many  a  libellatic,  whose  conscience  reproved  hmi  i^  no  crime^ 
mi^t  be  tempted,  in  despair,  to  tear  himself  away,  with  his  &mily, 
&om  the  chnrcn,  and  seek  adnusdon  into  some  heretical  sect,  he  ob- 
serves— "At  the  day  of  judgment,  it  will  be  liud  to  our  charge  that  we 
took  no  care  of  the  wounded  sheep,  and  on  account  of  one  that  waa 
diseased,  left  many  sound  ones  to  perish ;  that  while  our  Lord  left  the 
ninety  ^^^  ^^  whole  sheep,  and  went  after  the  one  that  had  wtmdered 
and  become  weaiy,  and  when  he  had  found  it,  brou^t  it  away  himself 
on  his  shoulders,  we  not  only  do  not  seek  after  the  &llen,  but  even 
reject  them  when  they  return  to  na."  He  contrasts  with  this  severi^ 
several  passages  from  the  apostle  Paul,  (1  Corinth.  9 :  22,  — 12 :  26, 
— 10 :  83,  etc.)  and  then  adds,  "  The  case  stands  differently  with  the 
philosophers  and  stoics,  who  say  all  rina  are  alike,  and  that  a  aound 
maa  alunild  not  easily  be  brought  to  bend.  But  the  difference  is  vide 
betwixt  i^iilosojdiers  and  Christians.  We  ue  bound  to  keep  doof  from 
what  proceeds,  not  from  God'a  grace,  but  from  the  pride  of  a  severe 
philoeophy.    6ar  Lord  says,  in  his  gospel, '  Be  ye  mercifiil,  even  ai 
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your  Fkttier  is  merciful ;'  and  '  &e  nbole  need  DOt  t  jikywaati,  but 
tite  sick ;'  but  such  a  phTdcim  he  cannot  be,  who  Bays,  I  take  oare  onfy 
f£  the  sound  who  need  no  physician.  Behold,  yonder  lies  thy  brother, 
wounded  in  battle  by  his  enemy.  On  the  wie  hand,  Satan  is  trying  to 
destroy  hint  whom  he  has  wounded ;  on  the  other,  Christ  exhorte  us 
not  to  leave  him  to  perish,  whom  he  haa  redeemed.  WMch  caoae  do 
we  espouBe ;  en  whose  nde  do  we  stand  ?  Do  we  help  tiie  devil  finish 
hn  work  of  deetraetion  ?  Do  we,  like  the  priest  and  the  Levite  in  the 
gospel,  pass  by  our  brother  Iving  half  dead  f  Or  do  we,  like  the  jviests 
i^  Ood  and  of  Christ,  Mowmg  Christ's  precepts  and  example,  snatch 
the  wounded  man  bwa  the  grasp  of  his  enemy ;  that  havmg  done  every 
filing  for  Ins  salvation,  we  may  leave  the  final  decision  of  his  case  to  toe 
judgment  of  God  T"  ^ 

Beantifully  and  truly  said  as  all  this  was,  in  opposition  to  tJie  Bvirit 
of  Novatiuusm,  yet  Novatian's  [ninciples  could  neitiier  be  touched  nor 
refnted  by  it. '  Noratian  too  declared  that  the  &lleB  brethren  must  be 
cared  for,  and  exhorted  to  repentance.  He  too  acknowledged  Qod'a 
mercy  towards  sinners,  and  aUowed  it  right  to  recommend  the  fallen  te 
Aat  mercy ;  but  fiiat  men  could  once  more  surely  announce  to  them 
ttiat  fbi^venesa  of  mns  they  had  trifled  away,  this  he  was  unwilling  to 
concede,  because  he  could  find  no  otgective  ground  for  such  confidence. 
Hence,  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  be  substantiaUy  refuted,  was  to 
point  oat  such  an  objective  ground  of  confidence  fw  all  unnem,  — 
namdy,  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  the  sinner  needed  ever  bat  to 
cppropriate  to  himself  in  believing  penitence  and  believing  trust,  when 
the  true  relation  was  unfolded  between  the  objective  and  subjective  in 
justification  and  regeneration.  Bnt  on  this  pomt,  Novatian's  opponents 
themselves  had  not  the  clearest  views;^for  though,  in  oppoong  lus 
{Hinciplea,  they  did  sometimes  refer,  indeed,  to  1  John  2 :  1,  2,  yet  in 
BO  doing,  Ihey  expressed  themselves  as  if  the  for^veness  of  Eon  obtained 
by  Christ,  related  properly  to  those  sins  alone  which  had  been  commit- 
ted before  baptism ;  and  as  if  in  respect  to  sins  committed  afterwards, 
there  was  need  of  a  new  and  special  satisfaction  by  good  works.  ThW 
position  once  taken,  Novatian  might  ^riy  ask,  who  can  vouch  for  it, 
that  such  a  satisfaction  will  suffice  T 

With  regard  to  the  second  main  point  of  the  controversv,'  the  idea 
of  the  church,  Novatian  muntuoed,  tiiat  one  of  the  essential  marts  of 
a  true  church  being  parity  and  holiness,  eveiy  church  which,  neglect 
ing  tiie  right  exercise  of  church  discipline,  tolerated  in  its  bosom,  or  re- 
admitted to  its  communion,  such  persons  as,  by  gross  sins,  have  broken 
tiieir  baptinnal  vow,  ceased  by  that  very  act  to  be  a  true  Christian 
church,  and  forfeited  all  the  tights  and  privileges  of  such  a  church. 
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Etonm  Uie  TTimliMiiiilii,  u  ilMy  held  tbenMlrM  to  be  iImm  tbe  ptm^ 
im»Mnl»u  ebareh,  odlad  themaelTes  "  of  nmtcpti,"  the  Pure.  It  wH 
rigbtlj  urged  kgainat  Nontian,  tiuit  indindiMlA  conld  be  aoooimteble 
aad  ponisliable  only  for  &rir  own  iiih,  ud  not  fin-  the  biiib  of  others  in 
iriuon  the^  had  no  ahare ;  tiut  it  was  tafy  the  inner  ftilowahifi  with 
BtnoerB  bj  the  dinxMitioD  of  the  heart,  not  ontward  oonquioBebip  wib 
,  them,  that  tmdea  nMeeBanly  to  contaawtate;  aid  that  it  waa  a  men 
Msamption  tS  faoman  prida,  to  prataod  to  the  eunne  here  below  o£ 
that  jocUoial  power  of  aepMtum  between  the  fa-ne  and  &1«  mnmtinn 
of  the  cfcnroh,  vrfiiefa  the  JjorA  haa  reeeired  in  Us  om  hands.  On  thii 
piwt,  Onaian  finely  remarita,  "  Thoodi  the  tares  apfwa  to  exist  in  the 
elmn^,  this  AoM  not  &torb  ear  &ui  or  oar  love  ao  &r  as  to  lead  nl 
to  sepwate  onradrea  from  the  chvroh  itself,  beoaoae  there  are  tares  in 
it.  We  Bhoold  see  to  it,  that  we  onrselTea  beloDg  to  the  wheat,  ao  that 
when  the  gnun  is  gathered  mto  onr  Lord's  garner,  we  ma^  receiTe  the 
rewU^  of  oar  work.  The  apostle  says, '  in  a  great  hoose,  there  are  not 
only  vemela  of  gold  and  of  silver,  bat  also  of  wood  and  of  earth ;  and 
■ome  to  hc»ior  and  some  to  diAonor.'  Let  ns  labor  with  all  ^ligeaoe^ 
tiiat  we  may  be  vessels  <^  gold  or  of  nlver.  To  dadi  the  earthen  Tea- 
sel in  pieces,  belongs  to  ttke  Lord  alone,  to  whran  is  also  ^ven  the  rod 
of  iron.  The  servant  cannot  be  greater  than  his  Master ;  and  no  man 
may  arrogate  to  himself  what  the  Father  has  ^ven  onlv  to  his  Son ; 
nor  suppose  himself  able  to  wield  the  fan  to  winnow  and  cleanse  the 
jQoor ;  or  of  Boparatiug,  by  men  homan  jodgment,  every  tare  &om  Qte 
ufaeat." 

Bat  after  all,  it  was  imposnble  in  this  direction  to  find  the  real  pcont 
at  iesoe  for  the  confittation  of  Novatianiam ;  rather,  Novatian  and  his 
(qiponents  were  here  involved  in  the  same  iimdamental  error  and  dif' 
fered  only  in  their  application  of  it.  It  was  the  fondamental  error  of 
ctmfiHuidmg  the  notions  of  the  visible  and  the  inviable  cboreh.  Hence  - 
was  it,  that  Novatian,  transferring  the  predicate  of  purity  and  onspot 
ted  holiness,  wMch  beloags  to  the  invisible  chorch,  the  commani^  of 
tile  stunts  as  such,  to  the  visible  form  in  which  the  invisible  church 

Spears,  drew  the  conclusion,  that  every  commumty  which  sufiered  ui^ 
San  members  to  rem^  in  it,  ceased  to  be  any  longer  a  trae  church. 
The  same  error  of  conceiving  the  church  as  something  wholly  outward, 
wMch  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Kovatian's  &lae  application  of  the  predicates 
belonging  to  the  notitsi  of  the  chnrch,  b  also  betrayed  when  he  nuun* 
tains  that  a  perstsi  is  made  impore  by  outward  connection  with  the 
impure  in  the  same  ohoreh  feUowship.  Sat  the  oinioDents  of  Kovatiaa, 
who  started  with  tiie  same  fnndamental  error,  diner  fitsa  turn  oniy  by 
laying  at  the  bams  of  their  speculationB  the  notion  of  the  church  as  me- 
diated by  the  sucoesmon  of  bishops,  and  then  deriving  the  predicate* 
ot  purity  and  holiness  from  that  notion.  The  church  transmitted  and 
propagated  by  the  succesuon  of  bishops  was,  in  their  view,  as  such,  % 
pore  and  holy  one.  Novatian,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  at  tiie  basis  c€ 
his  tiieory,  the  viable  chnroh  aa  a  pure  and  holy  one,  and  tUa  was,  in 
Us  view,  tiie  condition  of  tiie  truly  catholic  ohnroh.  The  eatholie 
eharoh,  tnummttiod  by  the  wooesrion  of  Iriabi^  oeMcs,  in  hii  opnioB, 
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to  be  a  tnHy  catholio  me,  aa  soon  as  it  becomes  stained  and  desMtated 
tbiongh  die  fellowship  of  onworlhy  men.  The  mora  objective  or  sob- 
jective  tendency  made  all  ihe  difierence  between  the  two  paiiieB,  in 
mm  application  of  the  same  fondamental  [ninci]Je. 

Now,  instead  of  distinguishing  different  ajmlioations  of  die  notion  at 
the  chorch,  Cyprian  is  contented  to  distingaish  omplj  a  tao-fold  am- 
Ution  ef  mu  <md  tJte  tame  <!Aureft,  its  condition  cm  «trth  and  its  condi- 
tion in  gloT7,  where  the  separatioQ  has  been  made  complete  by  the  final 
jndgmmt.  Entangled  in  tins  fimdamental  error  of  confounding  Onb- 
ward  tlungs  with  Imier,  it  oune  about  on  a  snbseqaent  ocoaeioii,  when 
the  controrerBy  with  NoTatianism  was  no  longer  before  hia  mind,  that 
he  approached  very  neariy  himself  to  tlie  Novatian  prindplee,  declaring 
to  certun  Spanish  commnnitiea,^  that  by  toleratii^  imwwtiiy  ptiesta 
tfaev  would  be  defiled  themselTes ;  that  they  who  remained  in  jaaaa 
vita  mners  would  become  themselTes  partakers  <^  their  uns.* 

Out  of  this  controversy  too,  the  catholic  church  system,  so  fimly 
established  and  exactly  compacted  in  all  its  parts,  came  forth  yictorioos ; 
and  the  Novatiauists  continued  to  linger  along  in  the  following  centuries 
only  as  an  insulated  and  inedgnificant  sect. 
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OEBIBTUn  LIFE  AND  CEBI5TIAK  WOBSBEP. 

Chrittion  L^fe. 

Chiistigmi?,  Bmce  it  first  entered  into  human  nature,  hu  operated, 
vhererer  it  nas  struck  root,  with  the  same  divine  power  for  aanctificfr 
tion ;  and  this  divine  power  cannot  be  weakened  by  the  lapse  of  ages. 
In  thin  respect,  therefore,  the  period  of  the  first  appearance  of  Cmi^ 
tiaaitj  could  have  no  advantage  over  an;  of  the  following  agea  of  the 
Christian  church.  There  waa  but  one  pecnliaii^  «f  this  first  period, 
viz.  that  the  change  wrought  by  Christianity,  in  the  consciousness  and 
life  of  those  in  whom  it  was  produced,  could  not  ful  to  be  more  strong; 
marked  by  the  contrast  it  presented  with  what  thev  had  previously 
been,  as  pagans ;  — and  so  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  writmg  to  Christiana 
converted  insm  FagaaiBm,  reminds  them  of  what  they  once  were,  when 
they  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the 
mrit  that  was  then  working  in  the  children  of  disobedience — and 
after  enumerating  some  of  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  corrupt  p»gaa 
world,  says  to  them,  "  and  such  were  some  of  you ;  but  ve  are  washed, 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  Justified  in  the  name  of  tne  Lord  Jeans, 
and  by  the  Spait  of  Qoa.'*  Teachers  of  the  church,  who  had  been 
pagans,  frequently  iqjpeal  to  such  experiences  of  which  they  themselves 
had  been  the  subjectg.  Thus  Cyprian,  under  tiie  first  glow  of  conver- 
non,  witnesses  of  it.^  "Receive  from  me,  what  most  be  felt  ere  it  is 
Uaraed,  what  is  not  gathered  from  a  course  of  long  continned  study, 
but  seized  at  once,  by  the  shorter  method  of  grace.  While  I  was  lying 
in  darkness  and  blind  ni^t,  toesed  about  by  the  waves  of  the  worid, 
ignorant  of  the  way  of  life,  estruiged  from  the  truth  and  from  the  light ; 
^lat  divine  mercy  javmised  for  my  salvation,  seemed  to  me,  in  my 
then  state  of  mind,  a  hard  and  in^racticable  thing ;  —  that  a  man 
should  he  horn  again,  and  casting  off  his  former  self,  while  his  bodily 
nature  remained  the  same,  become  in  soul  and  ctispodtion,  another  man. 
How,  sud  I,  can  radl  a  dioage  be  posuble ;  diat  what  is  so  deep-rooted 
within  should  be  extirpated  at  once  ?  Entangled  in  the  many  errors 
of  my  earlier  life,  from  wluch  I  could  see  no  deBverance,  I  abandoned 
myself  to  my  braetling  mns,  and  despuring  of  amendment,  nurtured 
the  evil  withm  me  as  if  it  heltmged  to  my  nature.  But  when,  after  the 
stains  cf  my  former  life  had  been  washed  away  bv  the  water  of  regen* 
erafdon,  li^t  from  on  high  was  shed  abroad  in  a  heart  now  freed  from 
guilt,  made  clear  and  pure ;  when  I  breathed  the  spirit  of  heaven,  and 
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ms  changed  by  the  second  birth  into  a  nem  man,  aD  mv  donbta  w«n, 
at  once,  Btrangely  reeolTed.  That  lay  open,  which  had  been  shut  to 
me ;  Uiat  was  li^t,  -where  I  had  seen  notlmig  but  darknesa ;  that  be- 
came easy,  which  was  before  difficult ;  practicable,  which  before  seemed 
impossible ;  so  that  I  could  understand  how  it  was  that,  bein^  bom  in 
the  flesh,  I  lived  subject  to  mn  —  a  woildly  life,  but  the  life  I  had  now 
begun  to  live,  was  the  commencement  of  a  life  firom  God,  of  a  life 
quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  God,  &om  Ovd,  I  repeat,  pro- 
ceeds all  we  can  nciw  do ;  from  Him  we  derive  onr  life  and  our  power," 
Justin  Martyr  describes  thus  the  change  produced  in  Christians:^ 
"  We,  who  were  once  slaves  of  lust,  now  live  delight  only  in  puri^  of 
morals ;  we,  who  once  practised  sictB  of  mamc,  have  consecrat«d  our- 
selves to  the  Eternal  and  Good  God ;  we,  who  once  prized  gwn  above 
all  tUnra,  ^ve  even  what  we  have  to  the  common  use,  and  share  it 
with  such  as  are  in  need ;  we,  who  once  hated  and  murdered  one  anoth- 
er, who  on  account  of  differences  of  customs  would  have  no  common 
hearth  with  strangers,  do  now,  since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live 
together  with  them ;  we  pray  for  our  enemies ;  we  seek  to  convince  those 
t^t  hate  us  without  cause,  so  that  they  may  order  their  lives  according 
to  Christ's  glorious  doctrine  and  attun  to  the  joyful  hope  of  receiving 
like  blessings  with  us  from  God,  the  Lord  of  sJl."  Origen  appeals  to 
the  effects  wrought  by  Christianity  in  the  commumtieB  scattered  throu^ 
&e  world,  aa  evidence  of  die  truth  of  the  evangelical  history.  "I^e 
work  of  Jesus,"  he  says,'  "  reveals  itself  among  all  mankmd,  where 
commnuitieB  of  God,  founded  by  Jesus,  exist,  which  are  composed  of 
men  reclaimed  from  a  thousand  vices ;  and  to  this  day  the  name  of 
Jesus  produces  a  wonderful  mildness,  decency  of  manners,  humanity, 
goodness  and  gentleness  in  those  who  embrace  the  Euth  in  tiie  doctrines 
of  God  and  Christ,  and  of  the  judgment  to  come,  not  hypocntdcally,  for 
the  sake  of  worldly  advantage  and  hnman  ends,  but  in  oncerity  and 

As  the  contrast  of  Christianity  with  pagamsm  —  which  is  none  other 
'  than  that  of  the  old  with  the  new  man — was  strongly  marked  in  con^ 
paring  difllerent  periods  of  the  life  of  the  same  individual,  so  was  it  also, 
u  comparing  the  Christian  life  with  the  pagan,  as  a  whole ;  for  the 
opposition  now  stood  forth  open  and  undisguised ;  once  raganiam  needed 
sot  as  yet  to  hide  itself  under  any  foreign  guise.  To  this  contrast, 
Origen  referred,  when  he  said,  *'  The  Christian  communities,  compared 
with  those  among  whom  they  dwell,  are  as  li^ts  in  the  world."  ^ 

The  inducements  to  a  mere  outward  Ghristiaiufy  that  presented 
themselves  in  later  times,  —  the  worldly  advantt^es  connected  with  the 
profession  of  Christdanity  as  the  state  relidon ;  custom,  which  leads  men 
without  any  special  reasons  or  inward  em  in  their  own  minds  to  abide 
by  the  rehgion  of  thdr  fidhers, — all  this,  in  the  period  of  wtuch  we 
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treat — especi^Oie  early  put  of  it — could  effiwt  nothing  for  the 
advaatage  of  Cbrisliamty.  The  majority  fbnook  a  roli^^  recom- 
mended to  tbem  by  edacation,  by  the  reverence  for  antiquity,  by  the 
fivce  of  ciutom,  by  the  worldly  benefits  connected  with  its  obserrance, 
for  one  which  had  agairist  it,  everything  tJut  fevored  the  other,  and 
which  &Dm  the  very  outset  required  of  them  many  sacrifices,  and  ex- 
posed them  to  many  dangers  and  anfierings. 

Stall  one  most  be  rery  slightly  versed  in  human  nature  to  believe 
that  in  any  period  whatever,  there  could  be  a  total  absence  of  the 
OBusea  that  tend  to  produce  a  conscious  or  unconscious  hypocrisy  in  the 
reception  of  Christiamty.  Even  in  this  period  many  such  indacementa 
were  at  hand,  particularly  in  tiioee  longer  intervals  of  peace,  which  the 
church  occatdooaUy  enjoyed.  Says  Origen — "There  was  ^ways  a  great 
diveruty  among  those  who  soo^t  Jeeus,  since  all  did  not  seek  him  in 
the  genuine  way,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  s^vation,  and  to  receive 
advanti^;e  from  Him.  There  were  those  that  sought  Jesus  from  vari- 
ous improper  motives  ;  whence  it  was,  too,  that  they  alone  foosd  peace 
widi  Him,  who  sought  Him  in  the  right  way — of  whom  it  may  with 
propriety  be  stud,  tiiat  they  sought  TTirn  as  the  Word  which  was  in  the 
begmning  and  was  with  (rod,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  hun 
fellowship  with  the  Father." '  The  ch^tableness  of  the  Christiana 
offered  to  many  a  strong  temptation  to  unite  themselves  to  the  Chris- 
tian community,  without  having  become  Christians  by  convictiou  and  in 
the  temper  of  their  minds ;  as  is  evident  from  the  passage  before  cited 
from  Origen ;  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  too,  speaks  of  those  who 
hypocriticalW  adopted  the  Chriatiaa  profesuon  for  the  aake  of  temporal 
advantages.' 

But  besides  these  pretended  Christians,  there  would  be  some  even 
among  those  within  whose  hearts  some  seed  of  the  gospel  had  been 
lodged,  whose  case  would  be  represented  by  our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
sower.  It  was  not  in  every  heart  where  the  seed  fell,  that  it  found  the 
congenial  soil  in  which  it  would  spring  up  immediately  and  bring  forth 
fruit.  In  this  period,  as  at  all  times,  mere  would  be  those  who  had 
been  for  a  moment  touched  by  the  power  of  truth,  but  who,  neglecting 
to  follow  up  the  impressions  &ey  had  received,  proved  ffutldess  to  the 
truth,  instead  of  consecrating  ta  it  dieir  whole  life ;  or  who,  wishing  to 
serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  God  and  the  world,  soon  became  once 
more  completely  enslaved  to  the  world.  TVhoever  failed  to  watch  over 
Ids  own  heart,  whoever  fuled  of  seeking  eameatly  and  constantly,  with 
,  fear  and  trembling,  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  distin- 
guish and  separate  in  his  inmost  being  what  was  of  the  Spirit  from  what 
was  of  the  world,  exposed  himself  to  uie  same  causes  of  dangerous  self- 
deception  and  consequently  to  the  same  fall,  as  Christians  were  liable 
to  in  other  times,  ^ere  are  general  sources  of  self-deception  having 
their  seat  in  human  nature  itae£f,  to  which  general  sources  all  particular 
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Conns  of  ifiok^  1m  tilfaankdy  referred,  wd  these  auHnfest  tiienuelrM 
mfarardlymdiffefenAwftyBMOtn-diDgUidiffeiQiktiniinmiatancM^  There 
are  iIm  partionlar  wiuoea  <^  «elfHleoq>tion,  bekogLag  to  diflerent  ages 
ai  the  worid.  ETOiTthios  in  fiwt  wituont  na,  even  what  ia  itself  c<»i- 
ndered  may  be  for  man's  mzheet  advantage,  is  yet  capable,  if  the  tnu 
li^t  has  liot  lisen  witlim  him,  or  if  he  does  not  watch  over  hia  own 
heart,  of  proving  only  an  occauon  of  self-daoeptitni.  Of  nothing  out- 
waid,  no  Bitoatiga,  reuttioos,  or  eircometances,  oaa  it  be  uac(aiditioiully 
affirmed,  that  by  these  means  vital  ChritHaauijf  vmat  necatarily  tie 
promoted.  ^Qiat  which  may  promote  it  in  one  man,  may  to  anoUierf 
who  uses  it  otherwise  than  he  ought,  prove  the  occaffion  of  lus  fall. 
-  The  contrast  between  Christiaiiity  and  paganism,  which  was  80 
itronf^y  marked  in  the  life,  oontribated  to  preserre  the  Christiaa  con- 
■oionanew  and  life  more  pure,  aad  to  guard  it  against  many  a  debamng 
nuxtore.  Bat  here,  also,  what  proved  to  some  the  moans  of  awaken- 
ing muky  Christian  virtues,  and  m  general  served  to  promote  the  Chris- 
tian temper  of  mind,  became  to  others  a  source  of  seJf-deception ;  —  to 
those,  namely,  who  &ncied  that  by  a  atom  rejection  of  every  tlung 
pagan,  they  had  qmte  satisfied  the  reqiusiticmB  of  Chrisiiamty,  and  made 
oat  of  this  an  opus  operatum ;  —  when  they  were  thus  led  to  conceive 
(f  the  warfare  with  the  world  in  too  outward  a  sense,  and  on  this  account 
the  more  easily  overiooked  tiie  inner  conflict  with  the  inward  world ; 
and  spiritual  pride,  uncharitable  &naticiam  &stened  at  the  root  <^  their 
reli^on. 

Many  among  the  number  who  had  beeniled  along  to  Christianity  b; 
s  fffofoiiDd  sense  of  reli^ous  need,  fell  into  a  mistake,  which  hindered 
them  from  rightly  appropriating  to  themselves  the  gospel,  and  from 
^ving  thenselves  up  to  its  divine,  intriofflc  power.  The  lon^ug  aftor 
reconciliation  with  God  and  the  fbi^veneas  of  sin  ofton  lay,  in  truth, 
as  we  have  seen  ^ready,  at  the  root  of  the  superstition  of  this  period ; 
but  this  lon^g  remuned  covered  under  a  grossly  material  form.  A 
Draving  of  this  sort  met  widi  eagerness  the  annunciation  of  a  Redeemer, 
the  promise  of  the  cleansing  away  of  all  ain  br  means  of  baptism ;  — 
but  this  was  the  rery  source,  too,  of  the  delusion  which  led  to  the  nua- 
wiprehenaion — aay  rather  the  crass,  material  apprehension  of  what 
C^uifitianity  proposed.  Such  persona  sought  in  Christ,  not  a  Saviour 
&om  sin,  bat  the  bestower  of  an  outward  and  magical  annihilation  of 
sn.  Bringing  their  pagan  noticms  over  with  them  into  Ghiistianitf, 
they  were  Beelciiig  in  baptism  a  ma^al  lustration,  which  could  render 
them  at  once  wholly  pore.  That  outward  view  of  die  church  and  the 
sacramenta,  of  which  we  have  spokeu  before,  presented  beyond  doubt 
a  conrenient  pcdnt  of  support  for  this  erroneoua  notion.  Hence  it  was, 
that  many  ^o  meant  to  embrace  Christiamty,  delayed  their  baptism 
for  a  long  time,  that  they  might  meanwhile  surrender  themselves  with- 
out disturbance  to  their  {Measures,  hajmig  to  be  made  quite  pure  at  last 
by  the  rite  of  baptism.  Ag^nst  such  delu^ons,  Tertullian  thus  ez- 
-pMSses  himself:^  "Howfo<£8h,  how  wrongitis,  to  put  off  the  duty 
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of  repeaiaaoe  and  ytt  «xpeot  1^  pardon  of  aa ;  that  u,  to  hold  back 
the  price,  and  yet  reach  out  th«  hand  for  die  goods :  for  it  hae  pleued 
the  Lord  to  affix  t&ii  price  to  tiie  fetpveaeet  of  sin.  If  tlxse  that 
pell,  then,  first  ezanaDe  ihe  momj  for  which  tlie^  offered  the  goods,  to 
make  themselves  sore  that  it  is  neither  wora,  filed,  nor  eountetfeit,  90 
we  may  coBOeive  that  the  Lord  also  first  makes  trial  of  onr  penitence 
before  he  will  bestow  on  na  the  inesdmable  treasnre  of  eternal  life.  The 
divine  grace,  fall  and  free  forgiveness  of  sin,  swute  those  who  will  come 
to  bapliam ;  but  we  also  must  do  what  belongs  to  our  part,  in  order  to 
qualify  UB  to  recrive  it.  Thou  mayst,  it  ia  tme,  obtwn  baptism  earalj, 
— bv  thj  protestations  deceiving  lum  whose  business  it  is  to  confer  it 
oa  mee.  Bat  God  guards  his  own  treasure, — he  will  never  suffer  it 
to  be  surreptitioosly  obtained  by  the  unworthy.  In  whatever  darkness 
thoa  mayst  t«1  thy  work,  God  still  is  Eght.  But  many  fancy  that  God 
is  under  a  cert^  necessity  of  performing  even  for  the  unworthy,  what 
he  has  once  promised,  and  thus  turn  his  free  grace  into  on  obligation." 
TertuUian  appeals  to  experience  to  prove  that  in  those  who  come  in 
tiiis  spirit  to  baptism,  the  genuine  e^cts  of  Christianity  cannot  be  man- 
^ested,  and  that  such  individuals  often  &11  Away  from  their  profession, 
mnoe  they  built  their  hoose  on  the  sand.  With  an  eye  to  the  same 
class,  Origen  remarks  that  the  whole  profit  of  baptism  depends  on  the 
dispositioD  of  the  recipient ;  that  it  ia  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  only  who 
comes  to  this  ordinance  with  true  penitence ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
baptism  redounds  only  to  the  condemnation  of  him  who  is  destitute  of 
Buah  penitence ;  that  the  spirit  of  renewal,  therefore,  which  goes  with 
baptism,  is  not  shared  by  all.'  To  guard  men  against  the  mistake  of 
such  outward  Christians,  Cyprian,  in  his  collection  of  scripture  proofia 
for  a  layman,  (libri  t«stimoniorum,)  having  laid  down  the  position,  that 
BO  man  cui  atttun  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  baptized  and  regen- 
erated, adds :  "  It  is,  however,  nothing  for  one  to  be  baptized,  and  to 
receive  the  communion,  who  in  his  life  gives  no  evidence  of  reforms 
tion."  '  And  the  passages  he  cites  on  this  occasion  f^m  the  New 
Testament,  go  expressly  to  show  the  vanity  of  such  outward  Chrislian- 
ihr ;  1  Corinth.  9 :  24,  Matth.  3:10,-5:16,-7:  22,  PhiUpp.  2 :  15, 
He  tien  proceeds  to  say  that  '*  even  the  baptized  person  may  lose  the 
grace  bestowed,  and  will  do  so  unless  he  con^ues  to  remdn  pure  from 
edn,"  citing  in  evidence  the  following  passages  of  warning :  John  5 :  14, 
1  Corinth.  8 :  17,  2  Corinth.  15 :  2. 

It  belonged,  indeed,  to  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christiamty,  that  as  it 
was  capable  of  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  of  adapting  itself  to  the 
most  different  and  opposite  positdons  of  humanity,  so  it  could  let  itself 
down  even  to  those  modes  <tf  apprehending  divine  things,  which  were  as 
yet  altogether  Bensuons  and  material ;  and  thus,  by  the  power  of  a 
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£vine  life,  begitiiung  from  wlttun,  binsform  ihem  gradually  from  Ben 
guons  to  spuitoal  ^prehenaona.  We  should  take  good  care,  Umu,  is 
eBtimadng  &e  reli^ons  appearaoceB  of  these  primitive  times,  bow,  &»■ 
the  material  habits  of  feeuug  and  thinking  which  they  brought  along 
from  some  earlier  position,  we  make  np  our  judgment  lespecting  thom 
who  might  really  be  wanting  in  nothbg  but  the  appropriate  vessel  to 
receive  the  transceudent,  divine  element  that  had,  in  l^th,  filled  Qiw 
inner  Ufe.  In  this  case,  too,  the  great  saying  of  the  apoetle  might  find 
its  verification,  that  the  divine  treasure  was  received  — and  far  a  seasiMi 
preserved — in  eai^hen  vessels,  that  the  abundant  power  ought  be  of 
God  and  not  of  man.  It  would  be,  therefore,  a  very  superficial  and 
unjust  proceeding,  to  conclude  at  once,  that  men  who  framed  to  them- 
selves such  strange  conceptions  of  God,  of  the  things  of  God  and  of 
lu3  kingdom,  could  have  nothiag  of  the  Ohristion  life  in  them.  Sut  in 
the  case  of  the  class  just  described,  when  the  sensuous  element  unduly 
predominated,  and  they  would  not  yield  themselves  to  the  purifying 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  every  motion  of  the  higher  hfe  neces- 
sarily became  vitiated  by  this  sensuous  element,  and  in  the  end  suj^ 
pressed.  Every  Christian  quality  was  transformed  into  some  shape  of 
the  fleah  and  secularized ;  ^  waa  thus  divested  of  its  true  significancy. 
Thus  they  apprehended  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  Even  though  the  ex* 
pectation  of  some  future  state  of  sensu^  bliss,  of  wUch  their  fimatical 
imaginations  drew  ravishing  pictures  to  the  fleshly  sense,  enabled  them 
to  deny  the  pleasures  of  the  moment,  and  even  to  &ce  tortures  aad 
death,  yet  they  mi^t  be,  notwithstanding  all  this,  straitgerB  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  new  birth,  by  which  alone  the  kingdom  of  God  can  be 
entered ;  —  might  be  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  emiobling  love. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  then,  to  be  looking  for  any  such  appearance  of  the 
churoh  in  which  it  was  found  without  spot  or  blemiah,  — a  condition  of 
it  never  to  be  realized  till  the  final  ctHisummation.  Nor  do  tbe  defend- 
ers of  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  this  period  deny  &b  enstence  of  such 
blemishes.  They  acknowledge  that  among  those  who  called  themselves 
Christians,  were  some  whose  Uves  contradicted  the  essential  character 
of  Christifuiity  and  gave  occasion  to  the  heathen  to  blaspheme ; — yet 
they  declare  that  such  would  not  be  recognized  as  Chnstiaos  by  the 
Christian  communities ;  yet  they  challenge  the  heathen  to  judge  every 
man  by  his  life,  and  to  chastise  those  whose  morals  deserved  it,  wherover 
they  found  them.  Thus  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian  express  them- 
selves.^ Says  the  latter,  "  If  you  assert  that  the  Christians  axe,  in  ava- 
rice, m  riotousDess,  in  dishonesty,  the  worst  of  men,  we  shall  not  deny 
that  some  are  so.  In  the  purest  bodies,  some  freckle  doubUess  may  be 
discovered."  But  neither  should  we  be  led  away  by  these  blemishes 
that  attached  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  church,  to  overlook  the 
heavenly  beauty  which  shone  through  them  all.  When  tiie  eye  is  fixed 
exclusively  on  tiie  one  or  the  other,  the  picture  may  be  eauly  colored  to 
an  ideal  perfection,  or  sunk  to  a  distorted  caricature.  An  tmtdaased 
observation  will  shun  botli  these  extremes. 
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Hiat  which  our  Lud  lumself,  id  hia  last  interriew  with  his  ^Bciples, 
deaoribed  as  tbe  test  by  which  his  disdples  might  always  be  dntio- 
KoiBhed— as  the  mark  (^  their  fellowship  wi^i  him  and  the  Fath«r  in 
Eeaven,  the  mark  of  his  ^17  dwelhng  in  the  midst  of  them  — namely, 
that  they  lored  one  another, — precisely  this  conatitated  the  prominent 
mark,  Mfun  and  striking  to  the  pagans  themselves,  of  the  first  ChristiBD 
feUoweuip.  The  uaiaee,  "brother"  and  "sister,"  wluch  the  Christians 
gave  to  each  other,  were  not  names  without  meaning.  The  fraternal 
loss,  wiUi  which  every  one,  after  being  baptized,  was  received  into  the 
community,  by  the  Cliristians  into  whose  mimediate  fellowsliip  he  en- 
tered —  which  the  members  bestowed  on  each  other  jnst  before  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  communion,  and  with  which  every  Christian  saluted  his 
brother,  though  he  never  saw  him  before,  —  this  was  not  an  empty 
form,  but  the  expression  of  CKrislian  feelings  —  a  token  of  the  relation 
in  which  Chrislaani  conceived  dkemselves  to  stand  to  each  other.  It ' 
was  this,  indeed,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  already,  which,  in 
a  cold  and  selfish  age,  struck  the  pagans  with  wonder,  —  to  behold  men 
«f  different  countries,  ranks,  relations,  staces  of  culture,  so  intimately 
bound  together,  —  to  see  &e  stranger  who  came  into  a  city,  and  by 
his  letter  of  recogmtion  (lus  e[nstola  formata)  made  himself  known  to 
flie  Christians  of  the  place  as  a  brother  beyond  suspicion,  finding  at 
enee  among  tiiose  to  whom  he  was  perscmally  unknown,  all  manner  of 
hrotherly  sympathy  and  protection. 

The  care  of  providing  for  the  support  and  mmntenance  of  stnngers, 
^  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  old,  of  widows  and  orf^ans,  and  of  those  in 
prison  on  account  of  ^eir  £uth,  dev(dTed  <n  the  whc^  church.  His . 
was  one  of  the  mun  purposes  for  which  the  collection  of  Tolantary  con- 
(ribntioaB  in  the  assembUes  convened  for  public  worship,  was  insti- 
tuted ;  and  the  charity  <^  individuate,  mweover,  led  them  to  emulate 
each  other  in  the  same  good  work.  In  particolar,  it  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  office  <h  the  Christian  matron  to  provide  for  the  poor, 
for  tiie  brethren  languishing  in  prison,  to  show  hoeptaUty  to  strangers, 
^e  hindrance  occanoned  to  this  kind  of  ChristiaD  activity,  is  reckoned 
by  Tertullian  among  the  disadvantages  of  a  mixed  muriage.  "  What 
heathen,"  says  he,  "  will  suffer  his  wife  to  go  about  &om  one  street  to 
another  to  the  houses  of  s^angers,  to  the  meanest  hovels  indeed,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  brethren !  What  heathen  will  allow  her  to 
steal  away  into  the  dungeon  to  kiss  the  ehun  of  the  martyr  ?  If  a 
brother  arrives  from  abroad,  what  reception  will  he  meet  with  in  the 
house  of  the  itranger  f^  If  an  alms  is  to  be  bestowed,  storehouse  and 
cellar  are  shut  fost."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  he  counts  it  among  the  foU- 
^ties  of  a  muriage  contracted  between  Chnstiaiis,  that  the  wife  is  at  lib- 
erty to  visit  the  mck  and  relieve  the  needy,  and  is  never  afraitened  or 
perj^zed  in  the  bestowment  of  her  charitiee.' 

1  TertnlUaa  nerat,  prabablf,  tliat  k  pe-  not  to  be  « imuicaT^  boue  to  Un. 
cnliKr  eniphuia  ihonld  be  lud  on  the  irord        *  Ad  oxonm,  1.  II.  c  4. 
**  ttnnger,"  —  in  klieiu  domo,  in  the  honis        *  L.  e.  c.  8 :  liberc  aigtr  viiiutiir,  indl- 

whlch,  to  >  Chrislifin,  is  a  alraJigei'B, —  gtat   s ' 

wfaon  tbehoiueor&Cbrii'' ■■■  
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Not  £d  Qie  ae&n  brotherly  lore  of  euA  eoinmmuty  couSoft  itmlf  to 
lirtat  traoBpired  in  its  own  nnmediate  drole,  but  extended  itself-  abo  to 
Hie  mnts  of  the  Ohristiui  commimilifM  in  distant  landa.  On  nrgod 
oeoasiona  of  this  kind,  &e  bishops  made  smngemente  for  speciid  c«t 
.  leetioca.  They  appointed  fasts ;  so  that  what  was  saved,  even  by  the 
I  poorest  of  tbe  flock,  from  their  daily  food,  nught  help  to  supply  the  ooib- 
mon  wimtB.*  When  the  commnnities  of  the  provinci&l  towns  were  too 
poor  to  proride  any  relief  in  cases  ot  distress,  H^  had  reooorse  to  the 
more  weal&y  oonmmmties  of  the  metropolis.  Thofl  it  had  happened 
in  Nnmidisj  UttA  certain  CSiristians,  men  and  women,  had  been  canied 
away  captive  by  neighboring  barbarians,  and  Qie  Nnmidian  churches 
were  imabte  to  contribnte  the  sum  of  ia<Biey  reqtured  for  their  rait- 
Bom ;  —  they  tlierefore  amdied  to  the  more  wealAy  communities  of  th» 
great  captal  of  North  Africa,  like  bishop  Cyprian  of  Carthage  vei^ 
uiortly  rused  a  contribution  of  more  thaa  fimr*  thonsand  dollars,^  and 
transmitted  the  whole  to  Hie  Nnmidian  bishops,  with  a  letter  fiiU  of  the 
8]Hrit  of  Ghniatiui,  brotherly  afiection.*  "  hi  afflictions  of  this  sort," 
he  writes  to  them,  '*  who  ought  not  to  feel  puned,  who  ought  not  to 
look  on  the  distress  of  his  brother  as  his  own,  when  ^e  apostle  Paol 
tells  ufi,  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  memheis  anffirr  with  it ;  and  in 
another  i^ace  says,  *  Who  is  weak  and  I  amikot  weak?'  Wherefore  in 
file  present  case  id»  it  becomes  ns  to  regard  the  captiri^  of  onr  bretii- 
ren  as  if  it  were  our  own,  and  the  distress  of  those  now  in  peril  as  our 
own  distress,  oooe  we  we  onited  together  b^  one  bond  of  lore.  And 
aot  lore  alone,  bat  religbn  ought  to  nrge  sod  stimulate  ns  to  redeem 
'tiie  brethren  who  are  oar  members.  For  when  the  apostle  Paul  a^ioy 
in  another  [Jaee,  asks,*  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God, 
and  that  the  Bpuit  of  God  dwelleUi  in  yoa  ? '  we  most  be  reminded 
here,  if  charity  alone  were  not  enough  to  hapel  us  to  lud  our  bretiiren, 
that  it  is  tiie  temide  of  God  which  has  been  made  caplire,  and  that  it 
does  not  become  ns,  by  dday,  and  in  neglect  of  our  own  distress,  to 
sufier  tfiat  temple  to  renuun  long  in  bondage.  And  when  the  same 
apostle  tells  ns,  that  '  as  many  of  you  as  are  baptised  have  pat  «a 
Christ,'  we  are  boond,  in  our  captive  brethren,  to  see  Christ,  and  to 
redeem  him  &am  captirit^,  who  has  redeemed  us  from  death ;  so  that 
he  who  delivwed  as  £rom  A.e  jaws  of  Satan,  and  who  now  himself  dwdls 
and  abides  in  us,  may  be  reacaed  from'  the  hands  of  the  barbarians ; 
and  he  be  nmsomed  for  a  sum  of  mcmey,  who  has  ransomed  us  by  Ids 
blood  and  cross.  Meanwhile,  he  has  soared  this  to  happen  to  try  our 
fiuth  —whether  each  one  of  us  is  ready  to  do  for  the  other,  what  in 
like  oircamBtaacei  be  would  wish  to  have  done  for  himself.  For  who 
that  respects  the  daane  of  hamanity  and  <^mataai  love,  ought  not,  if 
he  is  a  father,  to  (amnder  it  as  though  his  own  <duldren  were  among 
those  barbarians,  and  if  a  husband,  as  though  his  own  wiie  were  there 
in  oaptivify,  to  the  grief  and  shame  of  the  marriage  bond  ?  It  is  indeed 
our  earnest  hope^  that  yo«  may  aerer  be  visited  again  irith  a  like  aSS&a- 

iTertslGm,  de  jtjaniis,  c  IS:  BpiMopi 
mniTCiHt  pleht  nMOiiat  jejnaik  Mnrient,  — 
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tkm,  t&d  diat  onr  bndmn  msv  be  wved  hj  th«  mif^ty  power  of  &it 
Lord  &om  the  recorrence  of  uiose  dugen  to  which  they  an  now  ex- 
posed. But  aboold  any  nmilar  calamity  again  befall  you,  to  try  the  love 
and  fitith  of  onr  hearts,  delay  not  to  infbno  as  of  it  by  letter ;  for  be 
faUtl    ■      '        -        •    ■■   - 


. 1,  it  ia  tiie  [vayerof  ul  thebretiiren  here  that  notlung  of  the  kind 

Biay  again  happen,  but  if  it  should,  they  we  ready  cheerful^  and  abun- 
daotly  to  aasiBt  yoa." 

Tbai  from  which  such  worics  took  the  impreoB  of  a  truly  ChristiBn 
i^iaraeter,  was  indeed  notlung  else  than  the  temper— -which  here  ez- 
presaes  itself — of  GhristiaD  love  simply  following  the  impulse  from 
within.  This  Christian  character  was  no  Icoiger  present  in  its  purity, 
when  the  charitable  action  had  reference  to  an  outward  end ;  when  it  was 
omTertcd  into  a  gnnmd  of  merit  before  God,  into  a  means  for  extui- 
snidung  ua.  And  tlua  disturbing  element  fboud  entrance  whenever 
me  Chnstiaa  oonsciousneBB  became  in  any  way  diverted  from  its  cen- 
tral  pmnt,  so  as  to  cease  referring  to  Christ  as  the  sole  ground  Smt 
salvation.  In  proportion  as  the  reference  to  Christ,  which  the  habit 
already  noticed,  of  confounding  the  church  with  a  set  of  ontwaid  forms, 
had  no  tendency  to  encounge,  was  forgotten,  in  the  the  same  propop- 
tion  rose  Uie  estimate  which  men  placed  oa  their  own  dwigs,  and  on 
the  merit  of  good  works.  This  also  must  be  conndered  as  belonrang  to 
the  reaction  of  the  Jewish  principle,  which  had  been  ovenMsne  by  the 
independent  development  of  Chnstiamty  among  the  pagans,  but  vbjcb 
afterwards  found  means  of  again  introducing  itself.  In  the  third  cen- 
tniy,  we  may  observe  both  modes  of  contemplating  acta  of  charity 
running  ahmg  side  by  ude,  and  occasionally  crosmng  each  other ;  as 
for  examine,  m  the  tract  composed  by  Cyprian  with  a  view  to  exhort 
ChristianB,  mimy  of  whom  bad  grown  cold  in  brotherly  love,  to  the 
exercise  of  tiiis  virtue  —  the  tract  de  opere  et  eleentosynis.  To  the 
&tber  of  a  family,  who,  when  invited  to  some  charitable  act,  excuses 
himself  on  the  plea  that  he  is  obliged  to  provide  for  a  large  family  of 
children,  he  says,  "  Seek  for  your  sons  another  father  thtin  the  frail 
and  mortal  one,  even  an  almighty  and  everlasting  Father  of  spiritual 
children.  Let  him  be  your  childrea'B  guardian  and  provider —  let  him, 
with  hia  divme  majesty,  be  their  -protector  agunst  all  injostice  of  the 
world.  You  who  are  striving  more  to  secure  for  them  an  earthly  than 
a  heaveidy  inheritance,  seeking  rather  to  commend  your  sons  to  Satan 
than  to  dhrist,  incur  a  double  un,  m  neglecting  to  secure  for  your 
children  the  help  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  in  teaching  them  to  prize 
t^eir  earthly  inheritance  more  than  Christ." 

In  times  of  public  calamity,  the  contrast  was  strikingly  displayed  be- 
tween the  cowardly  selfishness  (^  the  pagans  and  the  self-sacrificing 
brotherly  love  of  the  Christiana.  Let  us  hear  how  the  bbhop  Dionydus 
rf  Alexandria  deectibes  tlus  contoast,  as  it  was  manifested  in  me  different 
ORidact  of  the  Christians  and  the  pagans  during  a  conta^ous  uckness, 
whioh,  in  the  reigi  of  the  emperor  Gallienns,  raged  in  that  great  cajo- 
taL  "  To  Ihe  pagans,  this  pestilence  appeared  a  most  fiightfiU  calami^ 
Hurt  left  notlung  to  hc^  for;  notsotous.  We  regaided  it  as  a  special 
tnl  and  exndse  fiar  ow  ^tli.  Itwaatroeof  most  n  oar  bretlmn^tlui^ 
22* 
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m^efiilnesaof  Aedrbrotberljlove,  Aejraared.Detthflmsolree.  Their 
only  Eoudety  was  a  matml  one  for  ewA  <mw ;  and  ss.  they  wuted  on- 
the  sick  vithont  ttiiTilring  of  ttieaiselv«B^  iMdily  mkiistering  to  thrar' 
wants,  for  Ghnst's  saks,  with  them  diey  cheerfully  |^re  up  their  own 
Uvea.  Many  died,  after  others,  by  tbeir  care,  had  been  recovered  &om^ 
tike  Eockness.  8ome  of  t^e  best  among  our  brethren,  preabyten,  defc 
cons  and  dietingiushed  men  of  the  laity,  thoB  ended  dieir  lirea  ■—  so  that 
the  manner  of  their  death,  being  the  froit  of  Bwk  eminent  piety  end 
mighty  faitb,  seemed  not  to  &11  short  of  martyrdom.  Many  who  tO(^ 
the  bodies  of  Cbiistian  bretliren  into  their  arms  and  to  their  boaomsi, 
composed  their  featates  natd  buried  themvitii  all  possible  care,.aB«r-' 
varos  followed  Aem  in  death.  But  with  the  heathens  it  was  quite 
otherwise ;  tiiose  wbo  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  the  daease,  th^ 
drove  from  them ;  they  fled  &Mn  their  dearest  friends.!  The  half-dead' 
they  oast  into  the  streets,  and  left  the  dead  anburied,  making  it  their 
chief  care  to  avoid  ike  conta^on,  which  however  in  spite  c£  every  jae». 
caution  they  could  har^  escape."'  - 

In  like  manner,  the  Ouriatiaiis  at  Carthage  distii^uished  themaelveB 
by  their  dimterested  conduct  &om  the  pagan  vcvld,  during  the  pesta- 
lence  which  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  in  the  reign  of  Qallus,  rav- 
aged Nortil  Africa.  The  pagans  in  a  cowardly  manner  deserted  their- 
own  siok  and  dying.  The  streets  were  covered  with  dead  bodies,  which 
none  dared  to  touch.  Avarice  aloae  overcame  the  ft&r  of  death;, 
abandoned  men  took  advantage  of  the  nosfortanes  aS  oUiers.to  jdund«r 
them.  Meantime  the  pagaas,  instead  of  bong  led  by  this  calamity  to. 
r^ect  on  their  own  guiltiness  and  oormptian,  accused  the  Chnatisas, 
those  bnenues  of  the  gods,  aa  the  cause  of  it.'  But  Oyprisn  exhorted 
his  church  to  look  upon  the  desolatang  scourge  as  a  trial  of  their  fiuth.* 
"  How  necessary  is  it,  my  dearest  brethren,"  said  he  fo  them,  "  that 
this  pestilence  which  appears  among  us,  bringing  with  it  death  and 
destruction,  should  try  men's  souls  —  should  show  whether  the  heidtfay 
will  take  care  of  the  sick ;  whether  relations  have  a  tonder,  regard  for 
each  other ;  whether  mOsten  will  take  home  their  nek  ttrvantt."  It 
was  not  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  a  bishop  who  took  the  Groat  Shep- 
herd for  his  examine,  that  the  ChnstiMns  should  simply  show  the  sjnnt 
of  brotherly  love  towards  each  other.  He  called  his  cbnrch  together 
and  addressed  them  as  follows ;  "  If  we  do  good  only  to  our  own,  we 
do  no  more  tftan  the  publicans  and  heathens.  Bat;  if  we  u«  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  who  makes  his  sun  to  rise  and  sends  his  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  onjust,  who  scatters  Ins  ^fts  and  blessings  not  barely  on 
his  own,  but  even  oa  those  whose  thoughts  are  for  firom  Mm,  we  must 
^w  it  by  our  actions,  starving  to  be  perfect  even  as  our  Father  ia 
heaven  is  perfect,  blessing  &ose  that  cone  us,  and  doing  good  to  them 
that  deapibefully  use  aa"  Animated  by  bis  fttheriy  woi^  the  mMO' 
bers  of  the  choroh  qwekly  divided  the  woi4:  among  them,  '^e  rich 
gave  of  tiieir  aabstance,  the'  poor  oontribnted  their  labor;  aad  ia  ft 
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abort  time,  the  bodtes  idndi  'ffledtiw  streete  wen  bniied,  and  tiie  d^ 
delivered  iron  tfat  dmgM- of  a  anir«TBal  infeetian. 

There  were  oi^ndte  moM  teadencies  which  Ghiiatunfy  tanglit  loen 
to  tToid,  sod  betwMn  wfaioh  the  deTeh^niMnt  of  the  Chnetua  life  had 
to  make  good  its  way.  la  these  thoee  of  despotiatn  it  was  no  rai» 
thing  to  find,  tmited  with  a  servile  spirit  that  gave  to  the  creature  th« 
honor  whkh  is  dne  to  God  alone — inth  a  slavuh  obedience  that  spmng- 
only  from  fear,  a  Doniempi  for  ik»  laws  of  the  state  wfawe  the^  bcnv 
hard  on  sdflsh  interests  and  the  restnnnt  of  fear  ivas  removed.  But 
Chrirtianity,  bj  the  pomtwe  Sfmt  which  wentfortb  from  it,  secnred  min 
against  boui  these  enws.  Br  it  was  rendered  an  obediniee  &at  bad: 
its  root  in  the  loreof  Qod  and  pcnated  tdtiinatelT  to  Atm, — therefcn*  a 
free  obedience,  equally  removed  from  tJie  slavish  fear  of  man  on  the 
one  hand,  and  laidea  setf-will  on  &e  other.  Tha  same  nirit  of  Chris- 
(aanity  irhifih  inculcated  obedience  to  man  for  the  sake  of  Ood,  tan^t 
also  tnat  God  thoukl  be  obeyed  latber  than  man,  that  evcTy  conadera- 
laon  moat :  be  saorificed,  property  and  life  desfosad,  in  all  cases  wherft 
hnman  anttiority  demaiided  an  obedience  oontnurv  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  Ood.  Here  was  displayed  in  t^  Qnvtians  that  tme  spirit 
of  freedom,  against,  which  de^totic  power  eoold  avail  nothing.  We 
have  already  had  oeeauon,'in  the  first  aeedon  of  this  histoiy,  to  observe 
the  efiiacts  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  both  these  directions.  la  this  sense, 
Jnrtin  Mar^  aa^,'  *'  Tribute  and-  enstoms  we  seek  onifbnnly,  befixe 
all  otiiers,  to  pay  over  to  your  asptnnted  officers,  as  we  have  been 
taadit  to  do  by  our  Uastar,  Matui;  23:  21.  Therefore  ve  pray  to 
God  alone ;  but  you  we  cbesfiiUy  serve  in  all  other  tilings,  since  we 
acknowledge  yon  asmleis  of  men."  Tertnllian  boldly  assuted,  Hiat 
what  the  state  ket  in  its  revenae  from  die  templea  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  wovld  be  fbond  to  be  made  vf  bywhat  it  gain^  in  the 
way  cf  trilmte  and  cnstomS)  throiq^  the  honesty  <^  the  Chnstians,  when 
conpared  to  the  common  frnds  resorted  to  in  paying  diem.'  He  g^ves 
to  those  wtnda  of  Christ  in  Matthew  22:  21,  tnuch  were  ever  on  tbe 
Iqie  wid  in  the  hearts  of  Christaans,  as  a  maaim  of  daily  hfe,  the  follow- 
ing interpretation— in  opposition  to  those  wlu  nndersbxid  them,  as  he 
supposed,  in  too  wide  aud  indefinite  a  sense:"— "Let  the  imago  of 
Cieear,  whioli  is  on  the  coin,  be  rendered  to  Caeai ;  and  the  image  of 
Qod,  which  is  in  man,  be  given  to  God— benoe  ^ve  the  money  to 
0»sar,  but  yours^  to  God ;  for  irtiat  will  be  left  for  God  if  all  belongi 
toCnsar?"' 

The  principles  by  wluch  men  were  bound  to  act  in  this  case,  eonld 
be  eafdy  laid  down  in  dieory,  and  eanly  deduced  from  the  Holy  Sorni- 
tores  and  fr«a  &e  nature  of  Cbiatiamty.  Hene«,  in  theory,  aU 
Christians  were  agreed;  batdiofewas8D»e^McnItyinap[dyingtiiese 
prindples  to  particular  eases,  and  in  annrering  the 'question  in  eveij 
instance,  how  the  Hne  was  to  he  drawn  between  what  belonged  toCteaar 
and  what  bel<»iged  to  God — between  what  might  be  conmdered,  in 
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zefei«iM»t»reIi^on,i)utteT8of  iii£ffeTenoe,andwhfttnot.  Th«  pagan 
rel^OB  iraB,  in  tratb,  bo  closely  intonrovea  with  all  the  arrangementa 
ui  civil  and  eocial  life,  Uiat  it  wu  not  always  easy  to  separate  uid  di» 
tingniBh  the  barely  oiyil  or  social  from  the  reli^ons  element.  Many 
ciutOQis  had  re^y  spronE  from  a  relimous  source,  whose  oonnecliou, 
howerer,  wit^  relid<»i  had  loog  been  ^rgotten  by  tite  multitude,  and, 
remembered  only  by  a  flew  learned  antiqaanans,  lay  too  &r  back  to  be 
recalled  in  tiie  popnlar  consciQusaeeB.^  The  questioa  here  arose, 
whetber  such  costonu  should,  like.oQiei8,  be  eonadered  aa  in  tiiemselvei 
indifierent ;  whether  men  might  be  ^owed  in  such  matters  to  follow 
&e  barely  social  or  dvil  usages,  or  whether  they  should  set  aode  all 
other  conaiderationB  on  the  ground  of  tbe  connection  of  such  customs 
with  paganism. 

Again,  Christianity,  from  its  nature,  must  pronounce  sentence  of 
condemnation  agunst  all  ungodliness,  but  at  tiie  same  time  appropriate 
to  itself  all  purely  humsa  relations  and  arrangements,  c<Hi8eorating  and 
ennobling,  instead  of  minitiilnting  them.  But  the  qnesticm  mij^t  arise 
in  particular  cases,  as  to  what  was  purely  human,  and  adapt^  there- 
fore to  be  received  into  union  with  Chriatiuiity ;  and  what  had  sprung 
originally  out  of  the  oormption  of  human  nature,  and,  bemg  m  iU 
essence  ungodly,  most  therefore  be  rejected.  Christianity  having  a|>- 
peared  as  ue  tisib  leaven  in  tiie  o2d  world —  and  being  destined  to  pro- 
duce a  new  ereaiion  in  an  old  (me  that  had  grown  oat  of  an  entirely 
difierent  pnnciple  of  life,  the  question  might  the  more  readily  occur; 
which  of  the  already  existing  elements  needed  only  to  be  transfonned 
and  ennobled,  and  which  should  be  purged  wholly  away  ?  In  what 
already  existed,  there  might  be  many  things  which,  throu^  the  partic- 
ular turn  Mid  direction  £ey  had  assumed  in  the  corrupt  world,  might 
seem  utterly  at  variance  wiui  the  eaeence  of  Christianity ;  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  by  recei^^g  another  turn  and  direction  —  by  being  ap- 
plied in  another  way,  might  really  admit  of  being  ea^y  brought  into 
nannony  with  it.  Now  there  might  be  some,  who,  in  condemnmg  the 
abuse  of  these  things,  mij^t  also  deny  the  poamble  good  use  of  them ; 
and  others,  who,  in  conceiving  of  their  possible  good  use,  might  be  led 
to  approve  the  existing  abuse  of  them. 

Finally,  many  customs  may  have  existed,  which  would  never  have 
found  any  {dace  in  a  state  of  things  that  had  grown  out  of  Cbristiamty 
—  which  in  their  origin  and  nature  were  alien  to  pure  Christianity — 
but  which  still,  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  sjurit,  might  be  so 
modified  and  applied,  as  to  bo  divested  of  that  which  made  them  wholly 
incompatible  witii  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  llat  religion  which  aimed 
nowhere  to  produce  violent  and  convulave  changes  from  without,  but 
led  to  reforms  by  befpnning  in  the  first  plaoe  within,— whose  peculiar 
character  it  was  to  operate  poutively  rather  than  negatively — to  dis- 
place and  destroy  no  iaster  man  it  substituted  something  better,  might, 

1  Conntlt,  fbr  exunple,  whrnt  TrRDlliiii  coDConlng  the  raUgkni  meantiig  and  ref> 

iBd  Clemmt  of  AkzKidii*  IwTt  bMii  ttila  tnaotat  ibecoMomaf  etowniiH,  —  thlngt 

to  dnw  fima  Ibe  iiotm  of  tbelr  own  kura-  wliich  aMoredlj  iranU  not  eHJij  ocg«  t» 
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IiljTirtMof  tlriiitB-kirof.aotini,  ader  maay.of  &e«dstii^  hm>om 
to  raiMUB  jnt  m  thsj  aire,  is  tteir  cM  defectiTe  fcnas,  ummg  aiinply 
to  miiiw  mlo  them  a  new  inirit,  in  trast  Ihst  tbu  would  erontiiulj 
throirofftheiuibefittuig'exkenor,  and  orate  oil  tlmigs  naw. 

Henoe,  itotwkhBtaadn^  tiiat  Chnetiun  wen  agned  u  to  goneial 
prinmdea,  dispotei  might  arise  among  them  nth  regard  to  the  appUds- 
taon  (tf  thoM  piincii^^  particnhr  cases;  sooordmg  as  <ii»j  wen  led 
br  their  different  -poeitionB  aad  tendencieB  of  mind  to  take  a  difimrt 
new  of  the  circnmstaacea — diapntes  onular  to  those  which  at  Tanoor 
periods  aftenrards  were  not  an&eqaentl;  ariaing,  relati7e  to  the  man- 
agement of  missions  aoMng  foreagB  tribes  of  man,  to  ^e  oiganisaticai  of 
new  chorcbea,  and  to  the  disposition  of  matten  not  esscntud  (iiia^of».y 
Men  weie  hidde  to  err  here  on  both  extremes,— on  that  of  too  lax  an 
aeoMnmodation  to,  or  ob  that  of  too  stem  a  lepolsion  of,  existing 
usages.  The  asgreesiTe  or  the  assimilating  power  of  Christiamtf, 
iriiich  should  bou  be  mlimately  imited  to  secure  the  heelthj  develop- 
nent  of  life,  nu^t  one  or  the  otiier  be  allowed  an  ondne  prndominance. 
The  few  excepted,  who  had  already  progressed  &rther  in  the  gentdne 
ISieity  of  the  gospel,  wfeo  te  deep  Ghiiertiui  eanestnees  united  the  prch 
denoe  aad  cleunera  of  saeoce,  these  few  excepted,  the  bettor  class  of 
Qiristians  were  genendly  more  inelined-te  the  Utter  thaa  to  the  itamer 
of  these  eztaremes ;  tfaey  those  rather  to  reject  many  of  those  customs, 
which  as  pt^ans  tiiej  had  once  practised  in  the  service  of  rin  and  fUs»- 
hood,  but  ^ch  were  capable  also  of  another  application,  tl»n  mn 
the  ri^  of  adopting  witii  them  the  cmmptioaB  of  heathenism ;  ther 
were  gjad  to  let  go  eTeiythiiig  which  was  associated  in  their  mmds  wim 
an  Or  widi  pagan  rites ;  they  chose  rather  to  do  too  much,  than  to  foi^ 
feit  a  tittle  of  that  Christiamty  which  constitnted  their  jewel,  the  pearl 
for  which  they  were  wilUng  to  scJl  all  they  had ;  as  in  general  it  is 
more  natural  for  men,  in  the  first  ardor  of  converaon,  the  first  gjow  ^ 
genuine  love,  to  go  to  excess  in  opponng  the  world,  than  in  yielding  to 
it.  The  church  at  large  has  to  pass  through  periods  of  development 
as  to  this  matter,  analogoos  to  those  of  the  individual  Christian.  Hence, 
in  the  commencing  derelopmeot  of  the  Ghrietian  life,  the  extreme  a^ 
gresaive  element  most  first  predominate. 

As  regards  the  controversy  between  the  two  parties  described,  one 
class  appealed  to  the  rule,  that  men  are  bound  to  render  mito  Caesar 
the  tlunga  that  are  Osesai^,  — that  in  matteis  pertuning  to  civil  order, 
they  are  bound  to  obey  the  existing  laws,  —  taat  they  ought  not  -aa- 
necessarily  to  pre  ofience  to  the  heathens,  nor  a&brd  them  any  occasion 
for  blasphemihg  the  name  of  God, —  that  in  order  to  win  all  to  em- 
brace the  gospel,  it  was  necessary  to  become  all  things  to  all  men.  The 
other  party  could  niot  deny  that  these  were  scripture  principles;  but, 
said  they,  wHle  we  ar*  to  connder  aU  outward,  earthly  poeseseiDna: 
as  belon^g  to  the  emperor,  tmr  hearts  and  our  lives  certMnly  most  be- 
long wholly  to  God.  That  which  is  the  emperor's,  ought  never  to  be 
pat  in  competition  with  that  which  is  God'S'  If  the  injundioD  that  w*. 
should  give  the  heathen  no  occasion  to  blaspheme  the  Christian  name, 
most  be  so  unconditionally  understood,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  off 
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0hristianit7  entirely.  Let  tiiem  owlonne  to  blaei^eme  us,  provided 
(ntly  we  {pre  them  no  occaaion  for  so  icma  by  onr  nnchnstian  condnet, 
provided  tliey  blaspheme  in  im  only  what  belong  to  Ohristaudty.  We 
should  indeed,  in  every  proper  way,  become  all  things  to  all  men ;  bnt 
jet  in  no  each  sense  as  to  become  worldly  to  worldly  men ;  for  it  is  abo 
■ud,  "  If  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  shonld  not  be  tlie  servaot  of  Christ."  ^ 
We  see  plainly  uiat  each  of  these  two  parties  were  correct  in  the  prina- 
|JeE  they  would  maintain ;  the  only  qaeetdon  to  be  determined  was,  where 
these  principles  found  Uieir  right  spplicadon. 

While  one  of  these  classes  believed  that  they  ought  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  excited  attention  among  the  pagans,  and  which  might  iih 
^te  them  to  resort  to  persecuting  measures,  the  other  G<mdemned  ell 
each  prudence  and  reserve,  as  a  dispoation  tiiat  was  either  ashamed  or 
t&Md  of  public  confesnon.  Clement  of  Alexandria  rebuked  those  who, 
whenever  they  met  in  the  street,  publicly  saluted  each  other  witii  the 
fraternal  Idss,  and  would  thus  every  where  draw  attention  to  themselves 
as  Christiuis.  He  calls  it  a  foolisn  provocatioti  of  the  pagans.'  Ho 
charges  them  with  falsely  wearing  that  Christian  love  for  a  show,  which 
b  an  inward  sentiment,  and  of  not  knowing  how  to  suit  tli^  actions 
to  tlie  time ;  in  doing  wluch,  it  roost  be  admitted,  he  malces  a  wrong 
lyijioation  of  the  words  of  Paul  in  the  fiftii  ch^>ter  to  the  Epheeians.* 

Whoever  followed  a  trade  or  occupation  which  was  contraiy  to  the 
generally  received  Christian  principles,  was  not  adnuttod  to  bs^tism, 
till  he  had  pledged  himself  to  lay  it  aside.*  He  roust  enter  on  some 
new  occupation  to  earn  the  means  of  subedstence ;  or  if  not  in  a  ^toatioa 
to  do  this,  he  was  received  into  tiie  number  of  the  poor  rountained  by 
the  church.  To  these  occupataooB  were  reckoned  all  that  stood  in  any 
way  connected  with  idolatry,  or  which  were  oalcolated  to  pr(»note  it ; 
Uiose,  for  instance,  of  the  artists  and  handicraftsmen  who  employed 
themselves  in  making  or  adorning  images  of  the  gods.  There  were 
doubtless  many,  who,  wishing  to  pursne  these  trades  for  a  snbustence, 
excused  themselves  on  the  grouna,  that  they  did  not  worship  tiie  idols, 
fhat  they  diH  not  conader  them  as  objects  of  religion,  but  simply  as 
objects  of  art ;  though,  in  tiiese  limes,  it  assuredly  argued  a  peculiar 
coldness  of  relifpous  feeling,  to  distinguish  t^os  what  nelonged  to  art 
and  what  belonged  to  religion.  Against  such  excuses  Tertulliui  ex- 
claimed  with  pious  wannth,** — "Assuredly  you  are  a  worshipper  of  idols, 
when  you  help  to  promote  their  worship.  It  is  true,  you  bring  to  them 
no  outward  victim ;  but  you  sacrifice  to  them  your  mind ;  your  sweat  is 
flieii  drink-offering,  — you  Idadle  for  them  the  ught  of  your  skill."  Witb 
these  employments  were  reckoned  the  varions  kinds  d*  astrology  and  of 

Council  of  Elvira,  can.  B9: 
inlomimni  credera  volneiin' 
1m  Mlibiu  iui  TOnontient,  M  . .. 
.,  ,  iicipiantiir,  ita  nt  olUriiu  ad  ei 

ioutvov  iMt  iiaxionK  f"fx<^i  Xupt'^-     vertanUir.    Qoi  li  facere  conlja  intcrdio- 

•  Ttiat  tbej  ilioald  /nwriicuf  fjiifpovtt-    tnm  teniaireriat,  projidantm  ab  occImU. 
0#ai  hnHtStv,  i(ayt>pa(ojiimct  Tin  noipw.  '  Do  idoloUtlia,  C.  S. 
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magic,  a  species  of  Belf-dec«pti<ni  or  of  fraud  yUaab  ires  at  tliat  lime  bo 
prevttleiit  and  so  IncratiTe. 

A  remBi^able  proof,  how  fax  die  moral  and  humans  feelings  of  oar 
nature  could  be  blunted  by  the  force  of  edacatioD  and  custom,  hoir  a 
narrov-hearted  political  tendency  coold  flnppress  the  sentiment  of  a 
common  huntanitr,  is  presented  in  Hiat  favonte  sport  of  the  Roman  peo 
pie,  the  bloody  gladiatorial  shows ;  exhibitions  ^ven  them  by  men  who 
clauaed  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  many  even  of  the  legislaton, 
statesmen  and  self-styled  philosophers,  countenanced  and  encouraged. 
But  the  feeling  of  univerau  phiunthropy,  Toused  into  life  and  action 
by  Chrietianity,  most  have  straggled,  m«a  the  first,  against  this  cruel 
custom,  justified  and  sanotitHiedas  it  was  by  the  established  laws  and 
by  the  prevalent  haMts  of  tlunldng  among  the  Romans.  Whoever  fre- 
quented  tlie  gladiatorial  shows  and  the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  was,  by 
the  general,  princi^e  of  the  church,  ezcloded  from  its  communion.  Ire- 
nseus  names  it  with  aUiorrence  as  tbe  last  denial  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter, when  certwn  individuals  (beltmging  to  the  wildly  fanatical  and 
sotinonuan  sects  of  the  Gnostics)  did  not  even  refrun  from  participat 
ing  in  those  bloody  ^owb,  alike  hateful  to  Qod  and  to  men.^  Cypnan. 
ducribing  the  joy  of  a  Christian  who  has  just  escaped  from  the  polluted 
heathen  world,  and  looks  back  upon  it  from  his  new  position,  says:  ^  "If 
yon  cast  yoor  eye  on  the  cities,  you  behold  an  assembly  of  men,  pre- 
senting a  more  melaocboly  nght  tlian  any  soUtude.  A  combat  of  gladi- 
ators is  in  preparation,  that  blood  may  appease  the  lust  of  cruel  eyes. 
A  mut  is  kill^  far  tlie  amosement  of  his  fellow  men ;  murder  is  turned 
into  an  art,  and  crime  not  only  perpetrated,  but  taught  as  a  profes- 
son."     Tertullian  says  to  those  pagans  who  defended  the  gladiatorial 

Srta,^  and  who  probably  drew  one  of  their  arguments  from  tiie  fact, 
t  crinunals  condemned  to  death  by  the  laws  were  sometimeB  em- 
ployed as  the  acton  in  tliem :  "  It  is  well,  that  criminab  should  be  pnin 
isbed ;  as  who  else  than  a  criminal  can  deny  f  And  yet  no  innocent  maa 
can  find  pleasure  in  witnessing  his  neighbor's  punishment ;  it  behooves 
him  rather  to  grieve,  when  a  rnaji,  his  fellow,  has  become  so  guilty  as  to 
sntfject  himself  to  so  cmel  a  death.  Sat  who  is  my  voucher,  that  It  is 
always  the  guilty  who  are  throvm  to  the  wild  beasts,  or  condemned  to 
other  kinds  of  death ;  that  innocence  also  does  not  sometimes  meet  with 
the  same  (ate,  through  revenge  on  the  part,  of  the  judge,  weakness  in 
the  advocate,  or  the  force  of  tortore  ?  The  glackatora  at  least,  as  yon 
must  allow,  come  to  the  combat,  not  as  criminals,  but  as  an  offering  to 
the  public  pleasure.  And  however  the  case  may  be  with  ihote  who 
are  oondemned  to  the  gladiatorial  combats,  yet  conMder  what  is  this  — 
that  pnnisbment,  whose  tendency  tfumld  be  to  reform  those  who  are 
guilty  of  minor  offences,  should  tend  in  fact  to  make  them  mui^ 
derers  ? " 

But  it  was  not  the  participation  in  these  cruel  sports  alone,  which  to 
the  ChristianB  appeared  incompatible  with  ^e  nature  of  tiieir  calling; 

1 1renttM,  1.  L  c  S  ;  'Of  ft^  njf  Kopit    iir^co^ai  hriaif  aliT&v. 
#t^  "(^   Avflpuiroif  /iffumiainK  1%-  tOv         ■  Ep.  ad  DotuU. 
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fte  fiame  eomn  extended  to  til  the  difiereut  pnbHc  ezhibitisnf  of  Hut 

eriod ;  to  tiie  pantomiines,  the  comedies  and  tragedies,  the  chuiot  aod 
it  races,  and  the  rariooa  amusem^ts  of  tiie  circiu  and  the  theatre. 
Saah.  vas  the  picYwling  sai  passionate  fondoeasof  the  Bomaos  at  that 
time  for  theatrical  enterttumnentfl,  that  many  ware  kncwa  to  be  Cbru- 
tiaaa  mnqiJy  from  the  &ct  that  they  sboentBd  themselTes  ii^dlr  &om 
thetheatre.^  The  spectacles,  in  the  first  |Jaoe,  iren  considered  aa  an 
~  jpendage  of  idolatry,  bj.  virtue  of  their  on^  fenn  pagan  rites  aod  of 
leir  connectjon  vit^  several  of  the  pagan  festivals.  AmODg  tiie  pompi 
of  idolatry  or  denl-worehip,  (ro/u^  iia&6\av,')  which  the  Chri^ians,  vhen 
enrolled  at  their  baptism  into  the  service  of  Ood's  kingdom,  were 
obliged  to  renoimce,  (ti»  sacnunentum  miUtis  Christi,)  these  ^eOa^ta 
were  particolarly  included.  In  the  next  place,  many  things  occurred 
in  them  which  were  tevohiog  to  the  Christian  sense  of  pt>piie^ ;  and 
where  this  was  not  the  case,  yet  th&  ocenpjring  of  one's  self  for  hoois 
with  mere  nonsense  —  the  unholy  spirit  winch  mled  in  these  asBemblies 
—the  wild  uproar  of  the  congregated  multitude,  seoned  nnstuted  to 
the  holy  SGriousness  of  the  ChristJan,  priestly  chuwiter.  The  GhristianB 
did,  in  truth,  consider  themselves  as  priests,  consecrated,  in  their  wh<de 
life,  to  God ;  as  tem{4e8  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit;  every  tlung,  therefore, 
which  was  alien  to  this  Spdrit,  for  which  they  dtouM  always  keep  in 
readiness  the  dwelling  in  their  hearts,  most  be  avoided.  "  God  haa 
commanded,"  says  Tertulliao,^  "  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  tender  and 
gentle  Spirit,  should,  according  to  its  own  azcellent  nature,  be  ti«ated 
witii  tranquillity  and  gentleness,  with  quiet  and  peace ; — that  it  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  passion,  fury,  anger,  and  emotnma  of  violent  grief. 
How  can  suoh  a  spirit  con^t  with  the  jpectades  ?  For  no  spectacle 
passes  ofi*  without  viriently  agitating  the  passions.  When  one  goeS  to 
the  pl&y,  one  thinks  of  notiuug  else  than  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  Can 
one,  while  listening  to  the  declination  of  an  actor,  think  (m  the  seih 
tence  of  a  prophet,  or  ia  the  midst  of  the  S(Hig  of  an  efienunat«  stage- 
^yor,  medit^  on  a  ps^m  !  If  eveiy  spedes  cf  immodesty  is  abonur 
Dable  to  OS,  how  should  we  allow  oors^ves  to  hear,  what  we  cannot  fed 
at  liberfy  to  speak ;  when  we  know  that  every  idle  and  unprofitable  word 
u  condemned  by  oar  Lord  ?  " 

To  Tertnllian,  who  was  inclined  to  look  npon  all  art  as  a  lie,  a  eons- 
teiieiting  of  the  (signal  nature  which  God  created,  the  whole  system 
of  spectudes  iqipeared  merely  as  an  art  of  iU98imnlatio&  and  ialeehood. 
"  The  Creator  of  truth,"  said  he,"  "  loves  nothing  that  is  false, — aS 
fiction  is,  to  him,  &lrification.  He  who  condemns  every  thing  in  &» 
shape  of  hypocrisy,  cannot  look  with  oomplacency  <m  him  who  disdmo- 
latea  voice,  sex,  age,  lore,  anger,  ughs  or  tears. 

Weak  minded  individuals,  who  ^owed  themselves  to  be  so  fur  car- 
ried away  by  the  power  of  prevuling  custom,  which  contradicted  tiieir 
CHiristian  fe^ags,  as  to  visit  such  scenes,  nught  be  wounded  by  impres- 
nma  tiuM  received,  and  panouiently  robbed  of  their  peace. 
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We  find  ezarapleB  of  a  distempered  itate  of  mmd,  Uke  the  demoiuft- 
«al,  vbioh  had  beea  brought  on  by  such  inward  distractiot).'  Ollien, 
after  t^ey  had  been  prevuled  upon  once  or  twice  by  the  lore  of 
pleaaore,  and  in  Bjate  of  their  conscience,  to  indulge  in  these  amnw- 
ntenls,  contracted  a  new  tute  for  them,  ssd  by  their  pasuonate'  foad- 
nees  for  the  tbeatte,  were,  in  the  end,  gradually  drawn  back  agun  to 
heatlieiiiBm.' 

The  pagans  and  the  more  ^oughUess  class  of  Christians  were  in  the 
habit  of  urgiiig  the  seriooslT  disposed  with  arguments  like  the  follow- 
ing: Why  ^ould  they  withdraw  themselves  from  these  pubUc  arnus^ 
ments  ?  Such  tmiward  pleasures,  addressed  to  the  eye  and  ear,  might 
be  quite  confflstent  witt  reli^on  in  the  heart.  God  is  not  injured  by 
man's  enjoyment,  which  in  its  proper  time  and  place  may  be  partaken 
of  without  sin,  as  long  as  the  fear  and  the  reverence  of  God  remain  in 
the  heart.^  Thus  Celsus  invites  the  Christiiios  to  join  in  the  public  fes- 
tivals. "  God,"  he  says  to  them,  "  is  the  common  God  of  all,  —  he  is 
good,  stands  in  need  of  nothing,  is  a  stranger  to  all  jealousy.  What 
then  should  hinder  men,  however  much  they  may  be  devoted  to  bim, 
from  purticipating  in  the  sports  of  the  people  ?  "  *  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
eold  frivolity  of  a  worldly  mind,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  char- 
acter of  deeper  moral  eamestnesB,  commonly  assumes  the  airs  of  the 
philosopher.  To  such  arguments  Tertullian  replies,  the  very  point  to 
be  shown  is,  how  these  amusements  can  agree  with  true  reli^on  and  witli 
kue  obedience  towards  the  true  God. 

OtheiB,  infected  with  the  passion  for  these  trifles,  who  were  seeking 
for  reasons  by  which  to  hnah  their  conscientious  scruples  as  Christians, 
srgaed  that  nothing  was  made  use  of  in  the  public  spectacles  but 
God's  ^ft«,  which  he  had  bestowed  on  men  that  they  might  enjoy 
tfiem.  No  particular  passage  of  scripture  could  in  fact  be  shown 
where  the  shows  were  expressly  forbidden.  As  to  the  chariot  race, 
there  could  assuredly  be  nothing  sinfiil  in  it,  ^nce  Elijah  rode  in  a  char- 
iot to  heaven.  The  music  and  dancing  of  the  theatre  could  not  be  for> 
ludden,  for  we  read  in  tiie  scriptures  of  choirs,  stringed  instrumentsj 
cymbaite,  trumpets  and  shawns,  harp  and  psaltery ;  we  see  king  David 
dancing  and  playing  before  the  ark  ;  and  (he  apostle  Paul,  lu  e^orting 
Christiai»,  borrows  images  from  the  stadium  and  the  circus."  At  this 
Bophifitiy  Tertullian  excltums,  "  Ah,  how  adroit  a  reasoner  does  human  , 
ignorance  imagine  itself,  particularly  when  it  fears  that  it  may  lose 

■-ForfisunplM,  tee  TenoUian  de  »pecU^  the  alarm  into  which  sht  mi  thrown  by  it, 

enlia,  c  IS :  A  woman  who  risited  the  the-  that  five  dajs  anenranlB  ahe  died. 

atre,  came  home  from  there  in  the  sad  con-  ■  L.  c  e.  S6 :  Quot  docanienta  de  his,  qni, 

dition  of  a  person  dcmoniscallj  posseteed,  cnm  diabolo  spnd  apectacnlo  communlcait- 

The  e*ii  ■pint,  having  been  adjured  to  tail  do,  a  DomiDo  excidenmt  I 

vh*  it  had  taken  poaiiesaion  of  the  iodI  of  '  L.  c.  c.  1. 

K  CbrietiBO,  said,  or  rether  the  patient,  who  *  Orig.  c  CeU  1.  VITI.  c  St :  t)  ye  /iS/v 

hnagined  hereelf   to  be   Bpcakinf;  in    tba  ^lit  uttiuti  coivdf  iiyaSof  re  tal  dwpmnlti^f, 

name  of  the  demon :  "  I  ia  thia  diid  perfect-  noi  ISu  ^ovmi.    Ti  tiiv  tuXiti  roif  /la- 

)j  right,  for  I  fonnd  her  where  saj  own  Aiimi  KaSuaiufiivmii  aiirii  tal  rCni  6r/iiO- 

kingdom  ii."    Aoolber,  tha  night  tbllowing  rt^uv  topriai  furaijifiSuirciv ; 

faer  viait  to  the  theatre,  had  a  rrighlfal  via-  '  The  tract  de  apectaculii,  uncoig  llN 

km,  and  it  was  perhapi  in  couaeqnenca  of  woik*  ot  Cjprian. 
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some  of  &6  ^BSenrea  and  amBsemeiite  of  the  vorid."  In  answer  to 
the  first  of  these  argumentB  lie  says:  "  To  be  sore,  all  tliingB  are  Ood'a 
gifts ;  but  the  question  is,  for  whiU  end  has  Ciod  {nven  tiiem,  and  how 
ma/  they  be  so  used  as  to  answer  tiieir  true  end  ?  What  is  tiie  ori^- 
jol  creation,  and  what  the  abuse  <^  sia  ?  for  then  is  a  wide  difference 
between  nature  in  ite  origiual  purity,  and  nature  cormpted,  between 
the  Creator  and  the  Creator's  counterfeiter."  In  reply  to  the  seccmd) 
he  aays :  "  Though  in  scripture  there  may  be  found  no  express  prohilu- 
tion  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  yet  it  contiuns  ihe  general  principles} 
from  which  this  prohibition  follows  of  itself.  All  which  is  there  sud 
generally  agtunst  the  lusts  of  the  fiesh  and  of  Uie  eye,  must  be  applied 
also  to  this  partdcolar  kind  of  lust.  When  we  can  tntintAi"  that  wratji, 
cruelty  and  mdenesa  are  permitted  in  scripture,  then  may  we  be  at 
liberty  to  vi^t  the  unphitheatre.  If  we  u^  snch  as  we  call  ourselves, 
then  let  us,  if  we  can,  take  delist  in  the  shedding  of  human  blood.* 
Agunst  such  as  wrested  the  scriptures  after  the  manner  above 
described,  die  author  of  the  treatise  "  On  Spectacles,"  in  the  works 
of  Cyprian,  uses  the  following  language :  "  I  can  truly  say,  it  were 
better  that  such  persons  knew  nothing  of  the  scriptures  than  to  read 
them  thus ;  for  the  language  and  illustrations  employed  to  exhort  men 
to  the  Tirine  of  the  gospel,  they  pervert  to  the  defence  of  vice  ;  for  it 
was  so  written  for  the  purpose  oC  inflaming  us  with  a  livelier  seal  in 
things  profitable,  while  the  heathens  display  so  much  earnestness  on 
trifles.  Reason  itself  cau  draw  from  the  general  rules  liud  down  in 
Bcriptora  tiiose  conclowons,  which  are  not  expressly  unfolded  by  the 
scriptures  themselves.^  Let  each  take  counsel  only  of  himself,  — let 
each  confer  only  with  that  person  whom,  as  a  ChnstiaD,  he  ou^t  to 
represent ;  he  will  then  never  do  any  ^ling  unbecoming  the  Chrietian, 
for  that  conscience  which  depends  on  itself  fmd  not  on  ano&er,  will  then 
preponderate."  * 

Tertullian  invites  the  Christiaos  to  ccmpare  with  those  emptv  pleas' 
ores  of  the  pagan  world,  the  true,  spiritual  pleasures  which  had  be* 
c<Hne  theirs  through  falth.^  "  Tell  me,  pray,  have  we  any  other  deure^ 
than  that  which  was  also  the  desire  of  the  apcstle,  to  depart  from  the 
world,  and  be  with  Uie  Iiord  ?  Your  pleasures  are  in  the  direction  of 
your  wishes.  But  why  are  you  so  unthankful,  that  you  are  not  satisfied 
with,  that  you  do  not  recognize,  the  pleasures  so  many  and  ao  great, 
which  even  now  are  bestowed  on  you  by  the  Lord.  For  what  is  there 
more  joyous  than  reconciliation  with  God,  your  Father  and  Lord ;  than 
the  revelation  of  truth,  the  knowledge  of  wror,  the  forgiveness  of  mul- 
titudes of  past  sins  ?  What  greater  pleasure  than  the  desp^z  of  such 
pleasures,  the  contempt  of  &e  whole  world ;  thiui  true  freedom,  the 
pure  conscience,  the  ^liltless  life,  and  fearlessness  of  death ;  than  Utat 
you  can  tread  under  foot  the  gods  of  the  pagan  worid,  that  you  can 
expel  evil  spirits,  heal  Psoases,  and  pray  for  revelations  1  These  an 
the  jdeaanres,  these  the  entertainments  of  the  Christian ;  holy,  ererlast- 

>  Batio  dM«t,  qua  icriplaiK  oondcalt.          gerat.    Flm  enim  pondcrii  habdiit  eoitMt> 
*  'OontqBiMiie  mm  penona  proAemonu    eotuL  qiiN  nuDi  n  Blteri  debebit,  nisi  dbi 
^' *Dta '■        " 
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ing,  not  to  be  purchased  with  mone;.  And  vh&t  must  Aoae  be  whi^ 
eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hatli  not  heard,  and  vludi  It  halli  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ?"  In  like  manner,  the  author  of  the 
above  cited  treatise  in  the  works  of  Cyprian  remuks :  "  He  can  never 
look  with  wonder  on  the  works  of  man,  who  has  oome  to  koow  hims^ 
ae  a  child  of  God.  It  were  letting  himself  down  frtmi  his  noUe  preem- 
inence, to  look  witli  wonder  upon  any  tlung  else  than  Hx  Lord.  Let 
the  foithful  Christian  apply  himself  with  ail  diHgenee  to  tJie  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  in  t^em  he  will  find  tiie  worthier  spectacles  of  faith,  —  ex-. 
hibitions  which  even  he  who  has  lost  lus  eyesight  may  enjoy." 

If  t^e  mere  atteni^g  as  a  looker  on  at  these  theatrical  entertiun- 
ments  was  considered  a  wrong  thing  by  the  Christians,  miuch  more  would 
they  reprobate  ttie  profeeaion  of  an  actor.  In  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
there  was  the  case  of  an  actor  who  became  a  Christian,  and  then  hr  tlie 
take  of  a  living  set  up  a  school  to  instruct  boys  in  the  art  which  he 
formerly  practised.  The  bishop  Cyprian  was  asked  whether  such  an 
individual  could  he  suffered  to  remun  in  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  he  declared  strongly  agunst  it.  If  a  man,  sud  he,  is  even  forbid- 
den (Deut.  22 :  5)  to  put  on  the  gannent  of  a  woman,  and  a  cune  ie 
iirononnced  on  any  one  who  does  this,  '*  how  much  more  criminal  must 
t  appear,  to  form  the  man,  by  an  immodest  art,  to  efieminate  and  un- 
seenuy  gestures,  to  falsify  the  image  of  God  by  the  tricks  of  the  devil." 
"  In  case  such  an  one,"  he  adds,  "  pleads  the  necessty  of  his  poverty, 
he  may  assoredly  find  relief  from  tnat  necessity  amongst  the  rest  who 
are  maintained  by  the  church,  provided  that  be  can  be  satisfied  mtli 
a  homelier  but  more  innocent  fare.  He  must  not,  however,  suppose, 
that  he  is  to  be  hired  to  leave  off  mnnipg,  ranee  he  does  this  not  for  our 
sake,  but  for  his  own.  If  the  church  where  he  rendea  is  too  poor  to 
support  him,  let  him  come  to  Carthage ;  here  he  may  receive  whatever 
is  necessary  for  his  support  in  food  and  ctotliing,  provided  only  he  teach 
not  others  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  church  what  is  pernicious, 
bat  learn  himself,  within  the  church,  what  tends  to  salvation.    ^ 

Among  those  social  relations  which  were  ahen  to  tiie  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  Christianity  found  existing  at  the  time  of  its  first 
'ation,  belonged  tiavery.  By  the  estrangement  of  humanity  from 
,  ita  ori^nal  unity  was  disturbed.  Mankind,  destined  to  be  one, 
split  asunder  into  a  multitude  of  nations,  each  striving  to  assert  itself 
as  the  whole,  and  each  taking  an  opposite  direction  to  the  other  in  its 
course  of  derelopment.  Thus  the  consciousness  of  possessing  a  common 
human  worth  was  lost ;  and  it  became  possible  far  man  to  be  placed  in 
that  relation  to  his  fellow  in  which  nature  alone  should  stand  to  human- 
ity, and  his  own  nature  to  the  individual.'  A  relation  so  unnatural 
could  find  its  justification  only  by  assuming  Uie  position,  that  the  diffe^ 

1  Bp.  «1,  Id  Bochnt  tfatt  batwven  Iha  utiuo  snd  his  toob,  the 

*  So  u^  ha  who  hM  rooft  diMincUj  d«-  loal  inil  the  body,  the  nuc  and  hii  hone 

faed  the  tlhieal  «iid  piditical  conoeptioiu  or  ox  i   4  doiiot  Ita^iixov  ipymmv,  rt  ff 

lAich  pmanted  thanualva  mt  Uw  poutjoa  tpyavm  iilnixoc  <lae^.     In  this  nUdtw, 

"So    Mm  to  iprak  of  K  iluaMi',  m  ^i^io,  iroald  be  OM 
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eoee  among  lutions, — vMch  took  place  at  a  later  period,  and  ori^ 
at«d  in  bid,  —  that  difference,  by  virtae  of  vhich  tbere  exista  so  great 
a  diapuity  of  inteUectnal  and  moral  power,  wu  spmetbing  original. 
Hence  men  conld  no  longer  recognize  the  ^damontal  identity  of  ho- 
man  nature,  and  believed  one  clase  destined  by  nature  itself  to  be  ^e 
tools  of  another,  and  withont  my  vOl  of  their  own.  Thus  was  this  re- 
lation B,  necesaaiT  result  of  the  position  held  by  antiquity,  when  stata 
and  nation  omstitnted  the  absolute  form  for  tike  realization  of  the  high- 
eat  good ;  aad  thns  it  could  happen,  ib&t  the  nation  vfaicfa  was  most 
ardent  for  civil  liberty,  still  employed  thoosuids  only  as  slaves.^  And 
though  their  situation  was  often  rendered  more  tolerable  through  the 
influence  of  manners  and  the  pure  sentiments  of  humanity, — which^ 
breaking  through  unnatural  restrainte,  would  introdnce  a  heartier  fellow- 
ahip  between  master  and  slave,^ — yet  the  contradiction  between  this 
whole  relation  and  maa's  essential  aignity  conld  not  thus  be  set  aside ; 
ani  in  general  it  still  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  habit,  to  regard 
slaves  not  as  men  gifted  with  the  same  rights  as  all  others,  but  as  thmgs. 
In  a  judicial  process,  slaves  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  implicated  in 
no  giult,  might  still  be  subjected  to  all  the  tortores  of  the  rack,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  confessions  from  them.  If  a  master  was  mnrdered 
by  one  of  his  slaves,  the  terrible  severity  of  the  Roman  laws  required 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  slaves,  male  and  female,  which  were  in  the  noun 
when  the  crime  was  committed ;  and  this,  too,  whatever  might  be  tiinr 
number,  and  even  though  they  were  not  liable  to  .the  shghtest  sua- 
[dcion.' 

But  Christianity  brought  about  that  change  in  the  consciomness  of 
humanity,  from  which  a  dissolution  of  this  whole  relation,  though  it 
could  not  be  immediately  efiected,  yet  by  virtue  of  the  consequences 
resulting  from  that  change,  must  eventually  take  place.  This  eSect 
Ghristiudty  produced,  first  by  the  facts  of  which  it  was  a  witness ;  and 
next  by  the  ideas  which,  by  occasion  of  these  facts,  it  set  in  circulation. 
By  ChnBt,  the  Saviour,  belon^g  to  all  mankbd,  the  antagonisms 
among  men  resulting  from  ^  were  annulled ;  by  him  the  original  one- 
ness was  restored.  These  facts  must  now  continue  to  operate  in  trana- 
forming  the  life  of  mankind.  Masters  as  well  as  servants  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  themselves  the  servants  of  sin,  and  to  receive  in  the 
'same  manner,  as  a  ^ft  of  God's  free  grace,  their  deliverance  from  this 
common  bondage,  —  the  true,  ths  Mghe»t  freedom.  Servants  and  mas- 
ters, if  they  had  become  believers,  were  brought  together  under  the 
same  bond  of  an  heavenly  union,  destined  for  immortality ;  they  be- 
came brethren  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  mem- 


totla  leeki  to  miti^  thl*  leluioii,  (a  ihow  ^  co^  taov  Ai    ,        . 

thU  it  it  one  aimed  at  \yj  nature  hgnclT,  ■  Tidtni,  Annal.  1.  XIV.  c  4S,  et  icq- 

*  ETcn  AriMMl«,  Etb.  Ificooudi.  1.  IX.  rcUUi  how,  in  a  cue  i>f  tbia  toA,  irben  tha 

,.  — . —  ...^  j:-; — >_  . ,__,.^  bteod  of  loiiuwy  innocent  peraoM  of  «T«i7 

...       if,    rftfie^__^._ , 

J  g  bf^piMoj,  6eal  yip  Otai  ri  4Uauiv  lurj  la  dm  torn  to  preveot  aa.  ii 

Koni  iv$puin^  irpit  irof  ra  rte  tma/iam'  ttoo, 
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ben  of  one  body,  btptned  ioto  one  spirit,  \mn  of  the  etmt  hearenly 
inberitanM.  Seirants  t^n  beeune  teachers  of  their  maeten  in  the 
oospel,  after  haviag  pncticallj  ezhihited  before  them  the  lofliness  of  a 
(Uniw  Ufe,  vhkh  must  exprew  itself  even  under  the  most  oonatraining 
of  relati<H)s,  and  shine  forth  the  more  coDSjacaoasIy  hj  the  contrastJ^ 
The  mBBten  looked  upon  Hbtir  aemmte  no  longer  aa  alares,  but  ae  their 
beloved  brethren ;  they  prayed  and  sang  in  OMnpaay ;  they  could  sit 
at  each  other's  dde  at  the  feast  of  brotherly  lore,  and  receive  together 
the  body  of  the  Lord.  Thus,  by  the  spirit  and  by  the  effects  of  Chria- 
tiamty,  ideaa  and  feeUn^  could  not  ffiil  of  being  widely  difiused,  which 
vers  directly  opposed  to  this  relation,  so  conmnaot  with  the  habits  of 
thinking  tiiat  laa  hitherto  prevtuled.  Christianity  could  not  fful  to  give 
Urth  to  the  wish,  that  eveiy  man  might  be  placed  in  such  a  relation  aa 
would  least  binder  the  &ee  and  independent  use  of  hifi  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  according  to  the  will  of  Giod.  Hence  the  apostle  Paul, 
■peaking  to  the  servant,  says,  (1  Cor.  7 :  21,)  "  If  thou  mayst  be  made 
nee,  use  it  rather."  Yet  Christianity  nowhere  began  with  outward 
revcJatMBS  and  changes,  wlueh,  in  wO  cases  where  tJiey  have  not  been 
prepared  from  within,  and  are  not  based  upon  conviction,  fail  of  their 
aalntaiy  ends.  The  new  creation  to  which  Christiaiiity  gave  birth,  was 
in  ail  respects  an  inward  one,  from  which  the  outward  e&cta  gndually, 
and  therefore  more  surely  toA  heolth^y,  unfolded  themselves  to  their 
toll  extent.  It  gave  servants  first  the  true,  inward  freedom,  without 
vhich  the  outward  and  earthly  freedom  is  a  mere  show,  and  which, 
irhererer  it  exist*,  can  be  cramped  byno  earthly  bond,  no  earthly  yoke. 
The  ^KHtle  Paul  says, "  He  that  is  otlled  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant, 
is  the  Lord's  freeman."  TertnlUan,  wishing  to  show  how  much  supe- 
rior this  heavenly  freedom  is  to  the  earthly,  observes,*  "  In  the  world, 
they  who  have  received  th^  freedom,  are  crowned.  But  thou  art  ran- 
somed already  by  Christ,  and  indeed  bought  with  a  price,  How  can 
the  world  give  freedom  to  him,  who  is  already  the  servant  of  another  f 
All  u  mere  show  m  the  world,  and  nothing,  truth.  Far  even  then 
thou  wast  free  in  relation  to  man,  being  redeemed  by  Christ ;  and  now 
thon  art  a  servant  of  Christ,  altliough  made  free  by  a  man.  If  thou 
deemest  Hat  the  true  freedom  which  the  world  can  give  thee,  thou  art, 
for  that  very  reason,  become  once  more  the  servant  of  man,  and  the 
freedom  which  Christ  bestows,  thou  hast  lost,  because  thou  thinkeat  it 
bMidage."  The  bishop  Ignataus  of  Antioch  writes  to  the  bishop  Poly- 
carp  m  Smyrna,'  "  Be  not  proud  towards  servants  and  maids ;  but 
n«tfaer  must  they  exalt  themselves ;  but  they  must  serve  the  more  zeat 
ontly  for  the  lumor  of  God,  so  that  they  may  receive  from  God  the 
higher  freedom.  Let  them  not  be  eager  to  be  redeemed  at  the  expense 
of  the  church,  lest  they  be  found  slaves  of  their  own  lusts."  *    One  of 


■  Tha  CMHipIe  of  OiMtinu  sAaa  i»-  of  hatrad  to  Ihia  wligiini,  tent  him  off  ts 

Mmd.    TBrtallUu)  rcAr*  to  caia  m  which  the  honw  of  ronccuon.    Apologet  c.  9 : 

■  BUMKr,  who  b*d  for  >  long  time  puienlly  Sermm  jam  fldelem  domiuni  alim  mitii  ah 

tndwed  the  tIcm  of  •  lUve ;  bat  who,  mi  ocnlu  icIegmTit 

eUeifhtg  that  be  had  nddeidT  vafocned,  *  Ds  ooniDa  nilitii,  o.  IS. 

ndMngMibeMmatiMtDldihatOM-  •Cap.4. 

liMNto bd  wranghl thi* ohaap ia  Utmost  *  TbagwiUMUaioftkelMtariibeteaF 
28* 
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(he  imperial  elares,  Euelpistua  b;  name,  who  was  arraigaed  wiUi  Jiutin 
Martyr  and  other  Chriadans  before  the  tribaoal,  ex^o'esaed  himself 
thus :"  I  too  am  a  ChnBtiaii ;  I  have  obtuned  my  fi^edom  from 
Christ ;  and  throagh  the  grace  of  Christ,  I  am  a  sharer  of  the  same 
hope."  ^ 

On  the  question  whether  a  Ghrislian  could  properiv  hold  any  civil  or 
military  office,  especially  the  latter,  opinions  were  divided.  As  tlie  pag^ 
religion  of  the  fltate  was  closely  interwoven  with  all  political  and  sodal  ar- 
rangements, every  such  office  might  easily  place  one  in  sitoations  where 
joining  in  the  pagan  ceremomes  was  a  thing  not  to  be  avoided.  For  this« 
all  Christians  were  agreed,  no  necesraty  whatever  constituted  an  ezcuae. 
On  this  point,  Tertullian's  remark  was  assuredly  spoken  from  the  soul  of 
every  believer,  —  "To  be  aChristdan  is  not  me  thing  here  and  another 
tliere.  There  is  one  gospel  tmd  one  Jesns,  who  will  deny  all  them  that 
deny  him,  and  confess  all  them  that  confess  God.  With  him  the  believ- 
ing dtixen  is  a  soldier  of  the  Lord,  and  the  soldier  owes  the  same  duties 
to  the  futh  as  the  citizen."  ' 

But  independent  of  this  was  the  quettum,  whether  such  an  office^ 
considered  m  itself,  was  compatible  wit^  the  Christian  calling ;  wbi<^ 
was  tmswered  by  one  party  in  the  affirmative,  by  another  in  the  nega- 
tive. We  must  here  take  into  view  the  circumstances  in  which  tiit 
church  finind  itself  placed.  The  prevtuling  idea  of  the  Christian  life 
was — to  follow  in  hnmility,  in  self-denial  and  the  renunciation  of  all 
earthly  good,  a  Redeemer  lAio  had  made  his  outward  appeanrace  is 
pover^  and  a  low  estate, — had  veiled  hie  glorr  nqder  the  form  of  s 
servant.  The  glory  of  the  ChrisliaQ  was  with  his  Savioni  in  heaven  ; 
as  to  his  earthly  appearance,  what  was  lowly,  what  was  without  pomp 
or  show,  like  the  appearance  of  his  Saviour,  whom  he  loved  to  follow  in 
every  particular,  best  suited  his  wishes.  He  desjnsed  the  power  and 
(he  glory  of  tins  world,  above  which  he  felt  himself  elevated  by  the 
consciousness  of  sharing  in  another  power  and  another  ^ory.  It  is  trae, 
this  renunciation  of  earthly  tlungs  consisted  essentially  in  the  temper 
of  the  heart ;  and  this,  under  different  external  circumstances,  mi^t 
still  remain  the  same  ;  the  outward  possesuons  of  earthly  property,  at 
earthly  splendor,  such  as  tbe  temporal  relations  might  require,  the  ex- 
ercise of  earthly  power  and  authority  in  an  earthly  calling,  were  not 
tiiereby  necessarily  excluded ;  all  this  might  be,  and  indeed  was  to  be, 
sanctified  by  Chrtslianity.  But  the  first  glow  of  conversion  did  not 
allow  those  with  whom  tne  living  feeling  was  the  predominant  power, 
soberly  to  distinguish  what  pertuned  simply  to  the  idea  and  dispodtioa 
in  itself  and  what  to  the  manifestation  of  it  and  the  outward  conducti 
They  were  inclined  to  take  the  figure  —  of  following  their  Lord,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  servant— in  an  outward  sense,  to  refer  it  to  aa 


no  importance.    At  ml!  eventi,  we  find  «  m  tl         . ,       - 

vitaen  of  the  Chriilliut  node  of  thinking  Ktdms,  —  m  coneaioii  iramnlad  parii^M 

In  6tt  flm  f«ntaiT.  by  what  T«ctall)Ut  ha*  Jon  beftire  nid  i» 

I  Acta  Hart  JnitinL  fpeeliag  the  Bd**  pupiw.    Btiil  the  eo^ 

*  De  coroiM  miUtia,  &  11 '.  Apod  hano  mon  niidiiic  gin*  ■!■<>  a  good  laiue:  Th» 

tarn  ndiM  en  pannu  fldelb,  qnam  Mg«-  mbdierlng  (oUtar,  wbo  TWlaM  (Iw  imim 

w«  ett  nilM  Udelli.    I  hare  tou^aied  of  CkMufldtHintaloUinatapvik 
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ideality  of  OQtmtrd  circomstancea  with  tboee  in  wbioh  be  had  lived. 
Thus  wealth,  woddl/  pover  and  glorT)  —  which  too  the;  §o  often  saw 
KFTajed  agiunst  the  kingdom  of  God, — seemed  to  be  shut  out  &oin 
them,  and  the  first  fervor  of  their  leal  led  them  to  disdain  all  this  m 
alien  to  their  calling.^  It  is  in  this  spirit  Tertullian  says  :*  "  Thou  art 
bonnd,  as  a  Christuo,  to  fdlow  thy  Lord's  example.  He,  the  Lord, 
went  about  in  humility  and  loneliness,  without  a  certun  home,  for  ha 
says, '  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head ; '  in  poor  t^ 
parel,  or  he  would  not  have  sud, '  Behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing 
are  in  kings'  houses ; '  without  beauty  or  comelineee  of  iq^>earanee,  aa 
Iswah  had  foretold,  (cap.  6S.)  If  be  exercised  his  right  of  authority 
orer  nonei  not  even  his  own  disciples,  for  whom  he  performed  the  moatt 
nenial  service ;  if,  Enallr,  ccmBcious  i^  his  otm  royal  dignity,  he  re- 
fosed  to  become  a  king,  he  gave  his  discifJeB  the  most  perfect  example 
to  shun  all  that  is  10%  and  great  in  earthly  power  and  dignity,  For 
who  was  better  entitled  to  use  these  things  than  the  SoA  of  God? 
What  fasces,  and  how  many  (^  them,  most  have  gone  before  him; 
what  porjde  flowed  &om  his  shoulders ;  what  gold  gleamed  on  his  brow 
—had  he  Dot  judged  that  the  glotr  of  this  world  was  alien  both  to  him- 
■df  and  to  his !     What  he  r^ected.  therefore,  he  condemned." ' 

Maiiy  Chnstiaua,  agtun,  from  a  ccHiacientiousaeBS  in  itself  worthy  of  all 
n^iect,  thought  themselTee  boand  to  take  passages  like  Matth.  o :  39, 
in  the  litMal  sense.  That  tone  (^  mind  very  generally  prevuled,  which, 
in  leading  men  to  take  sttch  words  of  Christ  as  positive  commands,  hin; 
dered  them  on  this  very  account  &om  understanding  them  rightly, 
according  to  their  spirit, — as  the  ezpreaaon  of  that  which  is  rooted  la 
the  essence  of  Christiamtj,  of  that  new  life  and  law  of  living  which 
proeeeda  from  Christ  by  an  inward  necesdty.  That  which  ought  to 
bare  been  i^)plied  as  reflBrring  immediately  to  the  dispoution  alone, 
vas  referred  to  the  outwardneae  of  the  act  It  revolted  their  Chris- 
tian feelings  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  employed  as  instruments  of  paia 
to  others,  to  serve  as  the  executors  of  lavs  wmch,  in  all  cases,  were  dic- 
tated and  uiimated  by  the  siarit  of  li^d  justice,  without  any  mixture 
of  mercy  or  love.* 

In  general,  the  Christians  became  accustomed  by  their  drcumatances 
at  that  time,  to  consider  the  state  as  a  hoetile  power,  standing  in  oppo- 
ntion  to  the  church ;  and  it  was  as  yet,  in  the  miun,  quite  remote  from 
their  ideas  to  expect  that  Christianity  could  and  would  appropriate  to 

1  HuKW  Hut  picvi  in  ICondoi  Felix,  c.  *  TertnllLui,  where  he  treats  this  matter, 

6,  de»cribc«  the  ^linUiu  aa  men  irtio,  half  in  the  Snt  place  sepanUei  thoae  cases  In 

naked  tbenuetves,  deipiie  honor  and  the  which  a  Chriitian  coald  not  b«  allowed 

pornle,  hoDora  et  parpnm  de*piffiant,  ip^  wider  aa  draaMiMet  to  adminuier  a  drfl 

■emimdL  office :  Jam  veio  qnn  «ant  polestalii,  neqis 

*  De  idololairia,  c.  IS.  Jndtcet  de  capita  alienjai  Tel  pndoit,  fentt 

*  Tectnllian,  one  of  the  stemeU  repmen-  cnim  de  pecnnia,  neminent  vindat,  nemir 
latirea,  it  inait  be  allowed,  of  thii  mode  of  oem  recladat  ant  lorqnea),  si  bac  credibila 
(tuDking,  and  in  whom  It  wpean,  like  er-  eat  fieri  poue.  The  conncQ  of  ElTira,  caa- 
•riftiiiDE  "I*"  fi"*  !>*''  uiied  and  animated  S6,  decreed  that  magiatralea,  daring  Iha 
Aiai,  to  baTe  l>een  pnabad  to  the  ntmoet  ex-  jeara  in  wliicb,  u  Smuniin,  the;  had  lo  do- 
beme,  aaji,  (Gloriam  *eculi)  qnam  damna-  dde  on  mattenitf  life  and  death,  onglitikgt 
fit,  in  pomp*  dlaboli  depotarib  to  atund  chnrctL 
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itaelf,  also,  die  TelatioDS  of  tho  stato.i  The  Chnstiana  stood  over  gainst 
ttie  Btato,  as  &  prieedr,  Bpiritnal  race ;  and  tiae  otUjf  vay  in  which  it 
Bcemed  posmble  that  Ghristianit;  could  exert  aa  influence  on  civil  life, 
was  (which  it  nrast  be  allowed  was  the  purest  way)  by  tending  coutjnu- 
allY  to  diffuse  more  of  a  holy  temper  among  the  citizens  of  ttie  state. 
When  CelsHS  called  on  tiie  Cbnstians  to  tc^e  np  arms  like  other  sab- 
jeets,  for  the  protection  of  the  emperor's  rights,  and  fight  in  his  ranks, 
Origen  replied :  "  We  are  rendering  the  emperois  a  divine  assistance, 
when  we  put  on  a  divine  arroor,  wherein  we  follow  the  oommuid  cf  the 
apoatie  ;  1  [Hm.  2 :  1.  The  more  devout  the  man,  Hie  more  is  it  ia 
his  power  to  render  the  emperor  a  far  better  service  than  can  be  dooe 
by  ordinary  soldiers.  Again  we  might  thus  reply  to  tJie  heathen; 
Your  priests  keep  themselves  pure,  tiiat  they  may  present  the  cus> 
tomaiy  offerings  to  the  gods  witk  hands  unatamed  by  blood.  In  war, 
you  do  not  compel  them  to  take  the  field.  As  priests  oS  God  it  is 
their  AxAj  to  fight,  by  prayer  to  him,  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  » 
just  war  and  for  the  lawful  emperor,  that  all  oppomtion  to  those  who  do 
right  %ay  be  put  down.  The  GhriBtaans  render  greater  service  to  tbur 
country  than  other  men,  by  forming  the  hearts  of  the  <^tiiens,  and 
teaching  tihem  piety  towards  tiiat  <^  on  whom  the  well-being  of  t&« 
state  depends,  and  who  receives  those  who  in  the  meanest  cities  have 
led  a  good  life,  into  a  city  which  is  heavenly  and  divine."  '  To  another 
propo»J  made  by  Oelsua  to  the  Christians,  namely,  that  they  should 
undertake  the  administration  of  civil  a^rs  in  their  country,  Origen 
replies :  "  But  we  know,  that  in  whatever  oity  we  are,  we  have  another 
country,  wluoh  is  founded  on  the  word  of  God ;  and  we  require  iimao 
who  by  thdr  ^ft  of  teaching  and  by  their  pious  life  are  competent  to 
ibe  task,  to  undertake  the  adnunjstration  of  the  offices  of  the  ehnroh.'* 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  nituntained  that  the  Christians  were 
at  liberty  to  assume  the  ciril  and  military  offioes,  appealed  to  example! 
from  the  Old  Testament.  But  here  ^e  difference  between  the  two 
stages  of  religious  development  was  held  up  in  reply.  Tertullian  maiih 
tains  agEunst  such,  that  for  the  higher  stage  of  Christianity,  the  cUdmi 
rise  also  lugher.^  Agiun,  the  defenders  of  the  military  profesaon  quoted 
in  their  defence  the  instance  of  John  the  Baptist,  Who  did  not  bid  the 

>  So  far  Trom  TutDlluu'i  mind  wm  the  gj  nimmoa  amone  the  CbrisUiuu ;  bot  not 

thaii^t,th>tthBemp«rontheni«GlT«awoiild  soeaail;  how  the  latter  conid  b«  changed 

SI  «ome  tatan  da;  be  Chriitiaiu,  that  in  into  the  former.    But  diat  Origan  himMlf, 

.^mlo^  c.  SI,  be  n^:  Sed  et  Cnurei  ipatking  from  hii  own  Chriation  podliaD, 

eredidiuent  Mper  Chnsto,  il  ant  Cuaana  stiontd  applj  the  term  miijii^  to  &>d,  can- 

non  esMDt  bocqIo  neeessarli  aut  a  (^risii-  not  appear  tingnlar,  u  the  oomparison  with 

pnl  pomisMnt  e«M  CMtare*.   Comp-abors,  the  ZcOf  wmlMicynt  bOTerinE  befine  bli 

p.  IS6.  mind.    Hie  wonl  irolir.  wbidi  ocean  M 

*  In  vlndteatlon  of  the  bsnilatkm  dyta  often  In  thii  Mntenm,  IhTora  the  anppoaiiion 

■bora  to  the  panage  at  the  end  c^  the  of  ndi  m  allotion.    If  this  reading  it 
d^lh  letter  sf^ioit  Oeln^I  moM  add  % 

few  critical  remark!.    In  OriBen'i  wordi,    ^ , 

the  readins  ilr  Th* 'sXtJn  tfcAv  Mem*  to  &iie}iafi$irom. 

me  to  be  Oe  correct  one,— die  reading  it{  'Deidotelatriaie.  IS:  Sdtonori  *«Dpet 

rto  Tail  Uuv  itiv,  falM.    Il  iidmlu  M  be-  compaianda  este  *etent  et  mra,  mdla  el 

■ :>.^  explained   how  the  pre^eua,  politt,  ca^tto  et  exidldta,  mrilb  et  libe- 
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lolfins  that  came  to  Um  to  reBoqiiiab  tfa«ar  former  eaDkg,  bob  pr^ 
■cribed  to  th«n  cortain  rales,  br  wnioh  the;  nuj^t  pnrtnft  it  in  «  mafr 
ner  weltfdeamng  to  God ;  bst,  it  ww  re|d>ed  to  tbem,  that  John  itood 
on  the  mriding  line  betveen  the  two  economies.  But  when  ibey 
broa^t  forward  in  their  drfence  Hie  example  of  tiie  centurion,  whoM 
Baih  Christ  himself  had  commended,  (Lnke-7,)  and  especially  the  ez> 
ample  of  the  beheTing  Cornelias ;  ibe  force  of  waeh  an  ifipeal  ooold  be 
more  readily  felt  by  their  {^ponentx,  and  Tertdlian  lutuelf,  tfa«t  im1> 
oni  antagtHurt  of  the  military  wofinsion  amount  Chwtans,  b^iered  il 
eonld  not  be  wbt^y  cwidemnea,  in  the  case  where  such  as  had  beetNM 
ChriitianB  while  they  were  Boldiera,  perBerered  in  the  calling  they  had 
once  choEen,  so  fhr  as  it  could  be  done  connstently  wi&  their  Bt«Bd&^ 
nesa  in  the  feith.'  Agunst  the  profession  of  atms  was  also  quoted  the 
command  to  Peter,  in  Matth.  26 :  52,  to  pttt  up  ^lun  his  sword  into 
its  place.'  This  command,  the  opponents  of  the  military  calling,  ia 
despite  of  the  context  and  of  the  manifest  end  £)r  which  it  was  giren, 
wotdd  ooiuader  as  addressed  to  all  Christians. 

Christiani^,  bennning  with  the  condcionmeBS  of  redemptioi),  tiw 
central  point  of  sS  that  is  distinctively  Christian,  wmed  to  asumilat« 
and  to  appropriate  whatever  belongs  tmrely  to  man  and  to  his  worldlr 
relations,  for  the  Idngdom  of  Qod.  All  this  was  to  be  pervaded  wittl 
the  divine  life,  all  this  was  to  be  ennobled  by  it.  This  Christian  mode 
of  appropriating  the  world  manifested  itself  in  oppontion  to  the  method 
in  the  two  previous  stages  of  human  development ;  one  of  which  waa 
ft  secularising  of  the  siorit,  a  confounding  it  with  the  world  and  a  deifi- 
cation of  the  worldly,  m  paganism ;  the  other,  opposition  to  the  w<hM, 
arising  out  of  the  constnouBnesB  of  the  inward  schism  of  sin,  when  the 
world  presented  itself  to  the  consciousness  only  as  that  which  is  without 
Ood  and  contrary  to  God — the  Jewish,  legtu  pontion.  Contemplated 
from  both  these  positions,  the  Chrisliaa  life  was  ngintelligible  in  its  tnu 
import  and  sign^cancy.  Contemplated  trom  the  legal  position,  it  ajv 
peared  as  something  too  free,  vergmg  near  to  paganism ;  and  fttim  the 
heathen  pontion,  as  something  too  awfrte,  too  eonstartuned.  Tbe  Chris- 
tian life  conld  not  fail  to  be  reproached  as  a  being  riditeons  overmuch, 
as  the  immodiea  tuperttitio,  the  mmtum  jmetott^-~  sheer  pietism.  The 
Christians  must  have  seemed  a  race  that  hated  the  light,  that  were  dead 
to  the  worid,  and  hence  of  no  nse  in  it.* 

To  tins  charge,  lud  agunst  Uie  Oiristians,  Tertnllian  replies :'  '*  How 
is  it  potable  ttiev  sfaoi^  be  such,  who  hve  in  the  midst  of  you,  have 
ttte  same  food  ana  elotiiing,  the  same  necessaries  of  life  as  yourselves  t 
F«r  we  are  no  Brahnuna,  or  Indian  gymnosophists,  no  dwellers  in  the 
woods,  no  recluses  retired  &om  the  naunts  of  men.  We  well  under- 
stand  what  thanks  we  owe  to  God,  our  Lord  and  Creator;  we  despise 
not  the  enjoyment  of  lus  worlcs.    We  only  moderate  that  enjoyment, 

I  Dc  coma*  miliL  c.  3.  of  bia  1«ttera,  the  pann  huband  Mn  rf 

*!>«  idoloUtria,  c  19:   Omncm  poatu    his  wife,  >  ChritllftD,  "qnECjdiuii  nimu  pia 
iDiteni  Dominui  In  Peiro  exarnuaio  dii-    fnit,  bkCUi  ett  irnpis." 


*  In  u  epitaph  wfckh  Oilbert  Bnmet  dli- 
corend  •>  Ljons,  aitd  pnbliihcd  in  the  fint 
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ttuti  it  iBAj  not  degenerate  into  ezceaa  or  t^nae.  WiA  3>oa,  tiiereftm, 
we  inhabit  thii  world,  not  without  marketB,  ha&B,  inns,  workahopA, 
fiun,  ud  whatever  elie  ia  considered  necessaiy  to  tlie  interoonrae  of 
life.  We  aiaa  porsoe  with  you  the  bneinesB  of  navigation,  ov  wab,  of 
tgrtonlture,  of  commerce ;  we  share  in  your  employmentB,  and  con- 
tnbuto  of  our  labor,  to  yonr  profit,  for  the  public  service."  * 

Yet  while  it  ma  true,  that  the  OhristianB  by  no  meaoa  vnthdrew 
thenaelrea  from  the  intercoorse  of  life,  ihey  were,  at  Ute  same  time,  in 
tbe  freqaent  habit  of  setting  apart  oertain  daya  for  the  purpose  of  Belf- 
•zanusation  and  qoiet  devotion,  for  the  porpoee  of  renewedly  conse- 
crating their  lives  to  God ;  bo  that  they  might  retiun  back,  witb  fresh 
Mai  and  vigor  and  renovated  powers  of  holy  Uving,  to  tiieir  ordinary 
avocadons.  These  dajs  of  holy  consocration,  of  penitesce  and  prayer, 
which  individnal  Christiana  appointed  fer  their  own  use,  were  on«D- 
times  also  a  sort  of  ftat-days.  That  &.ej  might  be  less  disturbed  hy 
sense  whilst  their  Biinds  were  intent  on  holy  thmga,  they  were  acota- 
tomed  on  such  daya  to  confine  their  bodily  wants  within  stricter  limite 
than  usual,  or  else  to  &st  entirely ;  where  we  must  talce  into  conrnd^ar 
tion  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  hot  climate  in  which  Ofarisdani^  first 
began  to  spread.  Whatever  they  saved  by  their  abatmence  on  these 
dt^,  was  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  brethren.  There 
were  also  many,  who,  in  the  warmth  of  their  first  love,  after  b^ig  bap- 
tiled,  immediately  gave  a  large  portion  of  their  earthly  property,  or  all 
tbat  they  had,  to  rae  church  fund  or  to  the  poor,  feelmg  themselves 
constrained  to  express,  in  the  strongest  manner,  tibeir  contempt  of  the 
earthly  things  by  which  thoir  hearts  had  been  Mtherto  enslaved ;  to  de- 
clare most  decidedly, — what  now  had  full  posseasion  of  their  he»ts, — 
the  wish  to  sacrifice,  to  ^vo  away  anything,  so  they  might  but  win  ^e 
heavenly  pearl.  It  was  to  them  as  though  the  woras  of  our  Lord  were 
addressed  directly  to  themselves :  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell 
Uiat  thou  haat  and  j^ve  to  the  poor,  and  diou  shalt  have  txeasnre  in 
heaven ;  ud  oome  and  follow  me."  Witlun  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
they  led  a  quiet,  retired  life,  muntaioed  themselvea  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands,  and  renudned  unmarried,  that,  without  being  disturbed  by 
earthly  cares,  they  mig^  devote  themselves  to  prayer,  to  the  study  sa 
&e  scriptures,  to  holy  meditations,  and  to  active  labors  for  tbo  kingdom 
of  (}od ;  and  all  that  remained  from  the  euiunga  of  their  industry, 
after  barely  sata^ying  the  moat  necessary  wants  of  life,  they  devoted  to 
Abject  of  Christun  cbariW.  Such  Christiana  were  oalled  the  Abate- 
mmts,  tbe  lealous  aeekere  after  Ghriatian  perfection,  continentes,  iax^ei* 
There  were  many  others,  again,  who,  through  the  infiuenoe  of  a  pioua 


iBow  ftw  Temoto  Ae  ide*  of  the  iMsr  plldt(9(Biidiu,etinidi»padiba>etunediKiio 

tnoiuchiBin  laj  fn>ni  the  >pprdieiiiiiin  of  in  montibiii  conTCtsMiiT,  qncmadniDdDin 

ChriitUns  g«iier>U7,  is  «T]dent  ftom  >  pM-  iliquot  ex  hit  uiiiDatibn*,  mm  hertds  vei- 

■age  in  IreoKos,  where  lie  u  speaking  of  cnatni',  Teniam  meiielHtiir,  ideo  qnod  igno- 

tMJr  dependence  for  the  ineBni  of  sapport  ret  neceuitatu  noatne  conversaUonia. 
on  the  heathens  among  whom  thej  Used,        *  'AoKiiv,  ioti/nit,  a  cnrrent  word  among 

L  rV.  c  30  :  Etenim,  si  la  qel  tibi  hoc  Im-  p^ans  and  Christians  in  this  period,  to  de- 

pntat,  separata*  tat  a  gentilinm  cceta,  et  note  a  pecniiarij  rigid  moiti  disdol^e 
nihU  eat  aUenornm  ^md  enm,  eed  est  aim- 
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CAristiaa  edoofttitn,  haA  from  die  eariieBt  yflUB  imUbcd  sooh  a  Iovb  tat 
divine  things,  u  made  them  solicitoos  to  looeen  to  the  utmoet  every  tM 
which  bound  tikem  to  the  earth.  Individnals  of  tlua  daw  were  to  b« 
fcmnd  belongins  to  both  tlie  eexea; — the  females  were  called  diatitio- 
tirel^  irop*»oi,  Tirpna.' 

AmongBt  the  pagans  themselTeB,  it  was  then  the  cnatmn  of  those  wbo 
led  lives  consecrated  to  meditation,  to  be  aaceticfl  in  die  sense  abort 
given.  Jnuloeopher  and  ascetio  were  synonTmous  ezpreaskms.*  Tht 
term  "  philosojAy  "  was  to  denote  the  turection  and  bent  (^  the  wbcds 
£fe.  Bat  it  most  be  admitted,  that  among  dw  pagans  this  had  already 
become  ^so  a  mask  for  hypocrisy,  as  for  example,  vitfa  the  notorioot 
peendo-cynicB.  Now  it  atHoetimee  happened,  that  these  pagan  ascetic* 
were  led,  in  thnr  earnest  stoiviugs  after  perfection,  to  embrace  Chrisl- 
iaiuty;  and  after  having  become  ChristianB,  still  adhered  to  tiieir  former 
halHts  of  life,  which,  m  diemselres,  contained  nothing  repagnsnt  to 
Chrstianity;  or  that  others,  in  whwDGhristiaiiityfiiBt  produced  a  more 
seriooa  turn  i^  life,  adopted  diese  habits,  as  a  token  of  the  change  that 
liad  been  wrooght  in  them.  They  conld  avail  themselves  of  the  atten- 
tkm  they  attracted  by  publicly  appearing  in  the  garb  of  these  philo- 
H^diical  ascetics,  —  ue  philosopher's  cloaJc,^  —  and  of  the  respect  paid 
to  them  by  die  multitude  on  account  of  their  mode  of  life,  to  eater  into 
phiktaoj^al  and  religions  conversation  with  those  who,  out  of  respot 
or  cnrioaty,  gathered  ronnd  them  in  the  public  walks  or  places  of  re- 
sort ;  and  Uiua  to  present  to  them  Christianity  as  the  new  and  heavenly 
I^oeoidiy,*  which  had  oome  firom  the  East.  It  was  assuredly  a  picture 
taken  imn  die  very  life  of  those  times,  where  we  are  told  by  Justin 
Mar^,'  tliat  early  me  morning,  as  he  made  ha  appearance  on  the 
pid)Uc  walk,  he  was  presently  accosted  by  several  witD  the  salntation, 
"Good  morrow,  i^iuwi^er;"*  whilst oneof  them  added,  that  he  had 
recraved  it  as  a  lesson  from  his  master  in  philosophy,  never  to  sli^ 
die  philosopher's  cloak,  bat  to  welcome  with  every  civiU^  those  that 
i^ipeuvd  in  it,  and  endeavor  to  draw  them  into  conversation.  This 
led  to  a  dialogue  on  the  maiks  of  true  reliaon,  and  on  Christiani^. 
*'  Joy  to  thee,"  exclaims  Tertullian  to  the  philosopher's  cloak,'  "  a  bet- 
ter ^liloeophy  has  deigned  to  wrap  itself  in  thy  hlAa,  nnce  thou  hast 
hem  to  b«  die  garb  of  the  ChriatiBn." 

While  spiritnu  toide  could  so  easily  attach  itself  to  this  mode  oC 
life,  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  humility,  in  snch  a  form,  shioea 
forth  with  the  more  splendor,  s«  in  the  example  of  diat  Aieil»adei, 

>  Of  anch  TerMlUan  ipeaks,  de  colt  fe-  ■  See  «.  g.  Artcmidor.  oseirociit.  lY. 

min.  L II.  e.  9 :  Aliqm  abiiineiitM  Tina  et  irtien  be  tpwt  of  an  'A^?ap3po{  6  ^lU- 

KnimaUbiu  wcalentM,  mnlti  >b  tpadonatni  mfof.  l/teXtH  air^ivnivipiaei^jiitTi 

otttiemnc  propter  renmm  Dei ;  —  uid  Jiu-  ^/im,  «6rt  nmvuvtfK,  "fm  KMrov  —  and 

tin  Mart.  Apolog.  11:   TioXfjii  rivet  i"^  T.  IB: 'E^dooii^oo' rfroFuf  irol  ro^  Si- 

iroiXal  liTumtQiToi  xaX   i0iofir)iiovToe-n)i,  yoii  *ai  Tf  ioifi^ti  xpt'ip'Vat  inoXoMot- 

bE  ^11  naiSui!  iiiaSiiJriSiiaaii  rv  Xfiicr^  *  Tpifiav,  rfiijlwvuni,  pallioiiL 

ifiepoi  Siaucwniat,  —  which,  indeed,  ii  not  '  tilooo^a  r&v  papaiftiv. 


lAppDi  diauEvoiiai,  —  which,  indeed,  u  not  ■  tiAooo^a  r&v  pofl 
be^BDOemoodasif  all  lhes«bad&vm  *I>iaLc  TcTph.  Jnd 
t  flrat  pnipotdT  adi^pWd  indi  a  mode  of        *  tiXbm^,  tolpil  _ 
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mho  WW  one  of  tlu  impriBoned  ocwfeason  ftt  Lyoos.*  ^to^  mmhu 
tomed  himself,  aa  an  ascetic,  to  live  on  bread  wi  water,  he  contianed 
to  olnerre  tiie  same  habita  in  the  prison ;  when,  by  the  inward  voice  of 
the  Spirit,  it  was  revealed  to  Atbdtis,  one  of  tiie  other  oonfeesora,  that 
Alcibiades  waa  vnRig  in  refasing  to  enjoy  what  Qod  had  created,  and 
thw  ^ving  oeoaaim  of  ofieuie  to  other  Christiaos.  To  tlus  adnxMii- 
tion,  Ahabiadea  immediately  submitted,  and  without  further  aerwile 
partook  indiscriiniiuitely  of  all  that  was  set  before  him,  ^ring  Qod 
thanks.' 

Now,  though  nitfA  ascetics  were  &Uy  penetrated  with  a  Chriatiaa 
fliurit,  —  a  spirit  of  love  and  homility,  —  yet  wo  cannot  fail  to  pee 
oeive,  even  nere,  a  onesided  t«ndeiicy,  winch,  in  Uie  earlier  stages  of 
the  developmeat  of  Christian  life,  might  emiy  beccaue  excessive. 
Christianity  waa  designed  to  be  the  world-tui^ecting  prineipU.  It  waa 
to  take  up  into  itself  and  appropriate  to  ita  own  ^tds  all  that  belongp 
to  man,  —  all  that  b  of  the  world.  But  to  brin^  this  about,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  fint  enter  into  a  conflict  with  what  had  hith- 
erto been  the  world-subjeotiag  principle,  — into  a  conflict  with  nn  and 
tiie  principle  of  heathenism  and  everWiing  conneot«d  therewith,  con- 
cemmg  which  necessary  conflict  we  nave  had  occasioa  to  speak  else- 
where. The  clearing  away  of  these  hindrances  must  therefore  be  the 
firat  'aim  of  Chnstiaiuty ;  althou^  indeed  thia  was  an  object  that  oonhi 
not  be  really  accompli^ed  without  Uie  podtiTe  appropriati<Hi  of  the  < 
purely  human  element.  In  the  development,  in  taioe,  die  negative, 
aggressive  tendency  must  needs  appear  first ;  and  of  this  1Jiei«  nught 
easily  come  to  be  an  undue  predominance,  while  the  posLtire  appropri- 
ating element,  without  which,  the  problem  of  Christiani^  conld  never  be 
resolved,  might  retreat  out  of  Mgbt  Hence  a  on&eided  ascetic  ten- 
dency easily  introduced  itself  into  the  earliest  dtages,  into  Ae  first 
iAadAum,  oi  the  development  of  tiie  Christian  Ufe,  and  more  particu- 
lariy  in  the  case  of  t^ose  who  embraced  Christianity  widn  their  whole 
soul.  Wherever  this'relif^  awakened  in  the  first  ]dace  disgust  at  the 
woridly  pnisuits  which  had  previously  swallowed  up  the  life,  enkindled 
the  holy  flame  of  love  for  tiie  divine,  of  aspiration  after  eternal  life, 
this  first  movement  would  readily  assume  an  ascetic  shape.  Widt  this, 
other  elements  might  now  intermin^,  that  had  formed  themselves,  in- 
dependent of  Chnatianity,  out  of  the  previous  jvocess  of  the  world's 
development,  and  which,  without  the  creative  influence  of  Christiauity, 
would  hare  taken  a  much  inder  sweep,  and  which  caalA.  be  finally  sub- 
dued only  by  the  might  of  this  new  principle  of  life.  The  sprightly, 
youthful  Me  of  die  pagan  world  had  passed  over  at  length  into  th^ 
sense  of  inward  disunion,  of  schism,  and  had  ^ven  place  to  the  dualis- 
tic  and  ascetic  tendencies  coming  from  the  East.  Accordingly,  Christ- 
ianity at  its  first  appearance  found  such  tendencies  already  existing,  and 
these,  which  found  a  point  of  contact  and  union  in  the  deep^elt  breach, 
would  have  pressed  onward  to  a  still  more  extravagant  length,  if  die 
omacionaness  of  redemption  procee<Ung  from  Christdamty  had  not,  in 
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propwticm  H  it  m^Med  itself,  deprived  them  more  and  more  of  this 
jKHnt  of  tmioQ.  Bnt  beyond  a  donbt,  tiiia  already  existing  tendency  to 
a  msoonoeired  rennndation  of  the  worid  and  of  sense,  mi^t  mix  in  vitb 
the  on&fiided  negative  tendency,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  would  first 
become  protmnent  in  the  development  of  Chriadan  life,  and  might  ia 
this  way  asanme  a  Christian  shape  and  coloring. 

Thus  arose  an  undue  estimation  of  the  ascetic,  contemplative  life  — 
of  celibacy  —  which  could  go  to  the  extreme  of  awarding  to  such  Hfe  a 
tnach  more  exalted  stage  of  future  blessedness.^  It  was  here,  that  the 
DBSlaken  apprehennon  of  our  Saviour's  language  to  the  rich  found  its 
snpport  —  that  a  perfection,  Burpasring  that  ordinary  standard  of  the 
Chnstiiut  life  which  ia  occupied  in  fulfilling  the  dudes  of  one's  earthly 
calliag,  WHS  denoted  by  those  words  —  which  perfection  con^ted  in 
tiie  renunciation  of  every  earthly  good,  (the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  concilii  evangelici.}  Now  in  this  manner  it  became  pos^ble,  that 
an  oppoation  wluch  belonged  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  antiqui- 
ty,—  but  which  by  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  of  the  princi- 
pe  of  the  divine  life  destined  to  enoble  all  that  Delongs  to  humanity, 
was  overcome  and  banished,  —  should  imperceptibly  gain  admission 
once  more  into  the  evolution  of  Christianity  itself ;  —  we  mean,  that 
<^poeition  between  the  common  and  the  hi^er,  the  practical  and  the 
contemplative  life  —  between  divine  and  human  virtue.  It  is  cleur, 
how  this  apprehension  must  have  ctnacided-vrith  the  notion  of  a  caste  of 
priests,  preeminenUy  consecrated  to  GkKl,  who  must  hold  themselves 
aloof  &om  idl  intercourse  witii  the  world ;  and  so  too  the  opiuon  might 
have  had  its  Inrth,  that  celibacy  belonged  to  the  perfection  of  the  spirit- 
ual order.' 

This  falsely  conceived  oppontion  to  the  world  had  already  become 
the  mask  for  a  worldly  temper,  which  would  affect  the  appearance  of 
holiness,  or  sought  to  gun  an  easier  hfe  at  the  expense  of  the  church.' 
Cyprian  had  to  write  a  tract  of  admonition  and  warrung  agidnst  the 
sliowy  dress  and  display  which  bad  crept  in  among  the  rich  virgins,  at 
Carthage,  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  God.*  And  thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  in  disdaining  what  is  in  harmony  with  nature, — which  is  also 
what  oorresponde  to  Christianity,  — 'men  devised  onnatural  forms  of  rela- 
tioa  between  the  two  sexes ;  and  in  this  case,  nature,  so  proudly  di» 
dained,  could  easily  exercise  a  dangerous  reaction,  and  sensuality  cor- 
ruptly intermingle  with  the  Bpiritoal  state;  as  in  the  cohabitation  of  such 
Ti^ins  with  unmarried  ecclesiastics,  under  the  pretence  of  a  purely 
spiritual  connection.' 

'  At  it  done  eipnuly  bj  Oiigen,  Homfl.  '  See  what  Tertnllun,  who  wu  now  a 

SIX.  in  Jerem.  {  i.    Comp.  C^rion,  da  violent,  orer-healed  acfoser  of  the  cstholic 

hkbitiL  Tirginnm.  chord]  indeed,  bat  who  most  hare  felt  that 

'  The  coDDcil  of  Elvira,  (A.  D.  30J,)  —  he  bad  eome  ground  for  such  charges,  ujl 
from  winch,  however,  no  inference  can  be  against  manj  virgirifi;  Mtaa]a.t\o  iTlas  non 
drawn  with  regard  to  th«  gcnersl  practice  migio  prodncit ;  aliqnando  et  ipse  Tenter, 
of  the  chnich.  This  council,  where  the  Deua  eorum,  om'a  Jacilt  viiyina  JreloTiitat 
one-aided  aacetlc  spirit  spoken  of  above,  iiadpiL  DeidololatriH,  c.  14. 
prevailed  to  an  euiiaent  degree,  decreed  *  Comp.  the  tract  de  halHtn  virgiuDln. 
•Iremdy,  can.  33,  tlhat  bishops,  preibjtert  •  The  ewciaanTBi.  a  ihev  were  after- 
Mid  deaeoni,  Svine  with  ^leir  wives,  ihontd  wards  called,  snbincrodactie.  it^iost  them, 
In  depOMd  mm  tEoir  pbeca.  Cjisiati,  qp.  sa,  ad  Pompon.  OnHm^  Cr 
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ST8  ABCinasii  oppoera  bt 

And  while  thns  the  seclnded  He  of  aacetics  and  ecclesiastics  was  ex- 
tolled  above  the  commoD  life  of  CluiBtiaiu,  another  mischierons  conae- 
quence  resulted.  The;  who  were  occupied  in  the  common  biuiness  of 
life,  forgot  the  greatness  of  their  Christian  calling,  and  thought  thej 
were  entitled  to  lower  verjr  much  the  requitttdons  as  to  their  own  diulj 
living. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  there  were  those  who, 
on  being  advised  not  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  paeans  in 
their  rage  for  the  public  ^ows,but  to  ponder  well  what  belonged  to  &e 
seriousness  of  the  Christian  c^ine,  were  accostomed  to  repel  such  ez- 
hortatiouB,  and  excuse  themselves  Dy  saying,  "  We  cannot  tdl  be  pbilo^ 
ophers  and  ascetics ;  we  are  ignorant  people ;  we  cannot  read ;  we  un- 
derstand nothing  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  why  should  we  be  subjected 
to  such  rigorous  demands  V'^ 

Yet  we  observe  many  indications,  too,  that  a  sound  Christiaa  smrit 
opposed  itself  to  this  false  ascetic  tendency.  Such  we  find  in  an  ancient 
wnting  known  by  the  name  of  the  Shepherd,  which  is  sud  to  have 
been  composed  bya  certun  Hennas,  and  had  great  authority  in  the 
first  centuries.  In  regard  to  fasting,  it  is  here  said,^  "Above  aU,  exer- 
cise  thy  abstinence  in  this,  to  refrain  both  fii^m  spealEing  and  from  heap- 
ing what  is  wrong ;  and  cleanse  thy  heart  from  all  pollution,  &om  all 
revengeiul  feelings,  and  from  all  covetousness ;  and  on  the  day  thou 
fastest,  content  thyself  with  bread,  vegetables  and  water,  and  thank 
God  for  these.  But  reckon  up  what  thy  meal  on  this  day  would  have 
cost  thee,  and  give  the  amount  to  some  widow,  or  orphan,  or  to  the 
poor.  Happy  for  thee,  if,  with  thy  children  aud  whole  household,  thou 
observest  Uieae  tiungs."  Clement  of  Alexandria  notices  the  fact,  that 
many  kinds  of  pagan  worship  required  celibacy  and  abstinence  from 
meat  and  wine  m  their  priests ;  ^t  there  were  rigid  ascetics  among 
the  Indians,  namely  the  Samaneans,  and  hence  argued  that  usages 
which  may  exist  also  in  other  reli^ons  and  even  be  comlnned  witli 
superstition,  cannot,  in  themselves  considered,  be  peculiarly  Christian. 
He  then  adds,  —  "  Paul  declares  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  consists 
not  in  meat  and  drink,  neither  therefore  in  abat^ning  fivm  wine  and 
flesh,  but  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
humility  is  shown,  not  by  the  casligation  of  the  body,  but  by  gentle- 
ness of  disposition,  so  also  abstinence  is  a  virtue  of  the  soul,  counting 
not  in  that  which  is  without,  but  in  that  which  is  within  the  maa.  Ab- 
stinence  has  reference  not  to  some  one  thing  alone,  not  merely  toplea» 
ure,  but  it  is  abstinence  also  to  despise  m<mey,  to  tame  the  tongue,  and 
to  obtain  by  reason  the  domtmon  over  an."  ' 

prion  e1s«whei«speak»,sT«i  in  extimTagant  ISlliCMion,  tbat  snchbllenTirgiiMwIiorn- 
tenns,  of  the  obligAtioiu  whidi  irera  eoa-  fiued  to  return  back  to  their  fonnar  c<Hidi- 
nected  irith  the  entrance  Into  mch  a  mods  tion,  abonld  be  reftised  coDunnnioD,  eren  in 
of  life  aa  a  connnbinm  spiriiale  com  Dom-  the  anicle  of  death. 
ino,  yet  he  exprraw*  hiinaelf  here  with  be-  i  'AW  o4  navTe^  fiXoaoAoCfuv,  yf 
coming  moderation :  Si  antem  peneveroni  rn  oiiK  l/upSao.     Clemeiu  Fnlagii^ 
nolonlTel  non  poMtint,  melioa  est,ut  nn-  C  S5S. 
bant,  qoam  in  ignem  delictis  mis  cadani.  ^  Lib,  HI,  Simillind.  V. 
But  the  conndi  of  EItim  decreed,  In  their  ■  CUmena  Strom.  L  UL  f.  M,  et  *aq 
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Wlfiii  tiiose  people  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  excused  them- 
selves  from  &e  more  severe  reqiuBitioos  regarding  their  dailj  walk,, 
irith  tbe  plea,  we  are  not  aH  philoeophen,  not  of  tiie  epiritual  oraer,  he 
replies  to  them :  Bnt  are  we  not  all  Btriving  after  life  ?  What  gayest 
thoQ  7  How  art  thou  then  a  believer  T  How  lorest  tbon  Ctod  and  thy 
neither  T  Is  Aat  not  philosophy  T  Thou  sayest,  I  have  never  learned 
to  read.  Bnt  if  thou  hast  not  learned  to  read,  thou'canst  not  excuse 
thjself  thus,  for  not  having  heard;  for  there  is  no  need  of  any  one*s 
teaching  thee  Ais.  (All  hear  the  preached  word,  hear  the  scriptures 
read  in  the  church  aesemblies.)  Bnt  faith  is  not  the  poesesdon  of  the 
wise  of  this  world,  but  of  the  wise  in  God.  Faith  is  taught  also  with- 
out writing ;  and  its  writing,  which  is  adapted  even  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  ignorant,  is  still  divine,  and  is  called  love.  Even  the  business 
of  the  world  may  be  managed  in  an  unworldly,  in  a  godly  manner."  ' 
Thus  Clement  insists  on  the  common  spiritual  and  priestly  calling  of  all 
believers,  and  he  reqiures  even  of  those  engaged  in  trades,  and  of  pub- 
ficane,  that  they  should  esMbit  philosophy  in  their  practice.*  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  coErectang  the  opinion  of  those  who  conndered  the 
renunciatdon  of  all  woridly  goods  aa  true  Christian  perfection,  misun- 
derstanding Christ's  language  to  t^e  rich  young  man,  that  the  same 
Clement  wrote  his  beautifii!  tract  on  the  question,  "  What  must  he  the 
rich  man's  character,  in  order  that  he  may  be  saved.^'^  In  this  tract, 
he  endeavors  to  show  that  in  Christianity  the  disposition  of  the  heart 
is  the  essential  thing.  "  Our  Saviour,"  says  Clement,  "  does  not,  aa 
many  gronndlessly  assume,  command  us  to  throw  away  our  ear^ly 
goo^,  bnt  to  bamsh  the  optnion  of  money,  the  pasedon  for  it  —  that 
eanker  of  the  soul  —  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  worldljf  life,  which  choke 
tlte  eeed  of  the  divine  life.  What  does  our  Lord  teach  as  something 
new,  as  the  only  life-giving  doctrine,  of  which  those  who  came  before 
turn  knew  nothing  ?  What  is  it,  that  is  peculiariyhis  own,  and  the  new 
oreation?  Xot  some  outward  act,  that  others  also  have  done  ;  but 
something  higher,  more  dirine,  more  perfect,  intimated  only  by  the  out- 
ward act,  that  all  tpJuch  is  foreign,  sbonld  be  torn  up,  root  and  hraneh, 
and  east  forth  from  the  soul.  For  even  those  before  h'mt  despised  out- 
ward things,  and  in  fact  gave  away  their  earthly  goods ;  but  the  in- 
ward passions  of  the  sool  only  became  the  stronger,  for  they  were  filled 
widi  vanity,  pride  and  contempt  for  other  men,  —  as  if  they  had  done 
aomething  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  humamty.  A  man  may  have 
Ainwn  away  his  earthly  posaesaions  and  still  rettdn  the  desire  <^  them 
in  his  heart ;  thus  Bubjectang  himself  to  the  double  disquietude  of  hav- 
ing  to  regret  his  prodigality  and  of  feeling  himself  deprived  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  What  means  would  be  left  of  communicating  one 
to  anotiier,  if  none  had  the  means  to  bestow  ?    And  were  tJtie  the  doc- 

1  nfirrif  A  el  m^Sni  tCt  mtri  KSapmi,  not  be  ezactlj  Tendeicd,}  kotA  ^ti*  A>r&- 

6XXi  Tu*  niT-d  tfeov  lert  ri  jtnj/ia,  Q  A  ytar  oi  JKHuAvrat. 

■ol  dun  -fpofi/iaTitv  itmuicbtrtu-  nai  tA         *  Kot  Tovr^  fiXecofo^rror   >I  iyapaloi 

otyypofuia  air^,   t6   liiuriKfni   ifia   Kol  Kot  ol  xiir^Xot.    Fcdagog.  L  III.  f.  IDS. 
4ttar,  liyiani  liiXnrai.  'fJJiil  not  rd  iv  tea-         *  Ttf  i  au^/itv^  rJMi«to( ;  i  II 
^  Mtrfiiuf,  (a  plaf  Dpon  iroids  which  can- 
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trine  of  onr  Lord,  hor  could  it  f^  to  be  At  variaince  viQi  meBV  ottor 
^oriouB  doctriaes  of  his  ?  Earthly  property  should  be  conaderoa  ia  the 
Iigbt  of  a  staff,  an  inslmmeni  for  good  uses,  to  be  ttuned  to  the  pn^^a 
account  by  those  who  know  how  to  use  it  rightly." 

Clement  recognized  a  divine  order  uid  arrangement  in  tihe  nneqnal 
dietnbutitHi  of  property,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  material  for  Gbiistiaa 
i^rtue.  Commamty  of  goods  appears  to  him  as  a  tlutig  repugnant  to 
the  divine  plan.^  "Aa  food  does  not  advantage  us  in  God'a  fflght," 
says  be,  "  so  neither  does  the  married  or  the  omnarried  life  without 
knowledge,  but  virtuous  action  done  with  ImOwledge."  ^ 

When  the  Montanists  would  have  imposed  new  fasts  Emd  new  laws  of 
abstineace  on  the  church,  the  spirit  of  evangelical  freedom  among  the 
Christiaiis  took  strong  ground  agfunet  them.  Tbey  were  accused  of 
not  duly  distdngiusbing  between  the  economies  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
Hfew  Testament ;  of  making  laws  where,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  all  should  be  free,  where  every  one  should  act  without  coo- 
str^t,  according  to  his  own  peculiar  temperament  and  his  own  ia^- 
ridual  necessities.  The  only  fasts  prescrilwd  by, God  was  bating  from 
bosom  sins.^ 

like  others  whose  language  we  had  occasion  to  cite  above,  Conuno- 
dian  also  rebuked  the  extravagant  Mtimation  in  which  martyrdom  was 
held  as  an  opus  operatum.  He  showed,  diat  whoever  was  a  martyr  ia 
disposition,  whoever  exercised  love,  humility,  patience,  was  equal  to  the 
martyr  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.*  '*Many  err,"  said  he, 
"  when  they  say,  we  have  conquered  the  enemy  by  our  blood ;  and 
they  will  not  conquer  lum,  if  he  com»  to  assault  them  (if  he  plunees 
them  into  temptations  of  another  kind.)"  Thou,  then,  who  wouldst 
become  a  martyr  by  the  confes^ons  of  thy  mouth,  robe  thyself  in  time 
of  peace  with  all  goodness,  and  rest  secure." 

If  the  ascetic  tendency  was  but  a  transient  moment  of  excess  on  one 
side  in  the  developtoent  of  the  Christian  life ;  we  see  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  first,  in  that  which  presents  the  strongest  contrast  to  it,  in  the. 
ennobled  fcmily  relation,  the  power  of  the  Christian  principle  of  life  ia 
its  healthy  development.  And  this  great  effect  resulted  first  from  Hie 
feet  that  the  true  import  of  marriage  was  realized  by  Christianity ;  — 
its  import  as  the  harmonious  union  oE  two  individuals  separated  by  sex,. 
in  a  higher  spiritual  ooeoess  of  life,  by  the  commmucation  of  a  divine 
life  destined  to  reconcile  all  antitheses.  Connected  with  this,  was  the 
feet,  that  wherever  Christianity  found  entrance,  the  equal  digiuty  aad 
▼orth  of  the  female  sex,  as  possessing  a  nature  created  in  the  image  of 

<'0c  ii  h-avriuv   A   Kia/iot   oiyKeiTai,     Mmm  {irUcb  (Itm  no  good  •• 

Xi^av6vTuv.    Stromit.  L  m.  £  M9.  "SsilXnSlroJtSL—, 

■  Stroraat  L IV.  f.  639.  (Which  nuv  b«  nfecrad  silher  to  &a  bmv- 

■  Sm  Teitnlliu,  de  jejaniii.  at  cnbject  miquiis,  as  I  bare  Tendered,  «r 
*^"*~**  '■"  ■■-  more  Rinole  Miigais:  —  they  do  not 
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God  and  allied  to  the  divine  no  1«bb  than  the  male,  was  brought  dis- 
tinctly before  the  conaciousness ;  «bd  that  the  sex  vas  invested  «ith  the 
rights  belon^g  to  it — in  opposidcm  to  the  princii^e  of  the  ancient 
vorid,  pulicularly  in  the  Blast,  where  the  woman  was  placed  in  an  al- 
together subordinate  relation  to  the  man.^  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria 
gives  proDunence  to  the  Christian  import  of  marriage  and  of  the  familj 
Me,  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  ^ven  to  the  excessive  ascetic  tend- 
ency. "  Tbo  eenoine  Christian,"  saya  he,  "  has  the  apoetlee  for  his 
oample ;  and  m  truth,  it  is  not  in  the  solitary  life,  one  shows  himself 
a  man  ;  but  he  gets  the  victory  over  other  men,  who,  as  a  husband  and 
latber  of  a  family,  withstands  all  the  temptations  that  assiul  him  in  pro 
viding  for  wife  and  children,  servants  and  Bubstance,  without  allowing 
himself  to  be  turned  from  the  love  of  Qod.  The  tnan  with  no  family 
escapes  many  temptatiouB ;  but  as  he  has  none  save  himself  to  care 
for,  he  is  of  less  worth  thaa  the  man,  who  has  more  to  disturb  him, 
it  is  tnie,  in  the  work  of  his  own  salvation,  but  accomplishes  more  in 
social  life,  and  in  trufli  presents  in  his  own  case  a  miniature  of  provi- 
dence itaelf."'  I>escnMng  the  Christian  matron,  he  says:'  *'The 
mother  is  the  glory  of  her  cHldren ;  the  irife,  of  her  husband ;  both  are 
tlie  glory  of  the  wife,  and  God  b  the  glory  of  them  all."  And  Tertul- 
lian :  *  *'  What  a  union  is  that  between  two  believers,  having  in  commim 
ooe  hope,  one  desire,  one  order  of  life,  one  service  of  the  Lord  ?  Both, 
like  brother  and  tdster,  undivided  in  spirit  or  body,  nay,  in  the  true 
sense  twwn  in  one  flesh,  kneel,  pray  and  fast  together,  mntnally  teach, 
exhort,  and  bear  with,  each  other;  they  are  not  separated  in  the 
church  of  God,  and  at  the  Lord's  supper ;  they  share  each  other's 
troubles,  persecutions,  joys ;  neither  has  any  thing  to  hide  from  the 
other;  neither  avoids  me  other;  there  is  free  liberty  to  visit  the  sick, 
to  snst^  the  needy ;  the  harmony  of  psalms  and  nyoms  goes  up  be- 
tween them,  and  each  ^es  with  the  other  in  ran^g  the  praise  of  their 
God.  Christ  rejoices  to  behold  and  hear  such  things,  and  sends  ^em 
his  peace.  Where  there  are  two,  there  he  is  also ;  and  where  he  is,  the 
spirit  of  evil  cannot  enter." 

It  was  required  of  the  Christian  miBtreea  of  a  family,  that  by  the 
sobriety  of  her  whole  demeanor,  by  the  decency  and  simplicity  of  her 
dress,'  she  ^ould  show  the  spirit  that  ruled  within,  »id  thus  let  her 
very  appearance  shine  as  a  light,  in  an  age  characterized  by  excessive 
display,  luxury  and  corruption  of  manners. 

But  here  again  there  were  two  opposite  parties.  While  to  some, 
poverty  of  apparel  seemed  inseparably  connected  wilh  the  essence  c^ 
humility,  and  to  be  impUed  in  Ihe  idea  of  the  aervant  form  of  the 
Christian  life,  others  said,  "  it  is  enough  to  have  the  disposition  which 
becfflnes  Christian  women.     God  looks  on  the  heart — the  outward  ap- 

Garance  is  nothing.     Why  make  a  display  of  the  change  that  haa 
en  wrought  in  us  I     Far  rattier  are  we  twnnd  to  furnish  me  heathens 

>  Alw  in  die  EOtcnugn.  •/ Aibunls,  *  Ad  nxoiem,  1 IL  c  S. 
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no  ocoaffl<m  for  blasj^«mmg  tiie  Chiisti&Q  name  uid  to  taeme  Christ 
iaoity  of  being  irreconcilable  m&  the  costoms  of  the  world.^  Then 
earthly  goods  are  ia  our  possession ;  why  may  we  not  use  tbem  ?  Wl^ 
may  we  not  enjoy  what  we  have  ?  For  whom  were  these  precious  ob- 
jects created,  if  not  for  us  ?  Who  are  to  enjoy  the  cottl^  articles  if 
all  prefer  the  cluapf"^  To  the  Utter  argumeot,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria replied :  '*  Even  though  all  things  are  ffivea  ua,  though  all  things 
are  alhwed  us ;  though  all  Uiings  are  laufid  for  us,  yet,  as  the  aposua 
says,  all  thin^  are  not  expedient.  God  has  created  our  race  for  dtnsg 
good  and  communicating ;  he  has  created  every  thing  for  all ;  «very- 
tiimg,  therefore,  is  a  common  good ;  and  the  more  wealthy  should  not 
make  of  it  an  exclu^ve  possession.  Such  reasoning,  therefore,  is  not 
humane,  does  not  correspond  with  our  social  affoctions.  Lore  will 
rather  speak  thus:  *I  have  it — why  should  I  not  bestow  it  on  the 
needy?*"  a 

Tertnllian  says :  "  What  reasons  can  you  have  for  gtnng  abaat  in 
-by  apparel,  when  you  are  removed  from  all  with  whom  ^is  is  required  7 

ou  do  not  go  the  round  of  the  temples,  you  ask  for  no  public  shows, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  pagan  festivals.  You  have  no  oUier  tliaa> 
seiious  reasons  for  appearing  abroad.  It  is  to  ymt  a  sick  brother,  to 
be  present  at  the  communion,  or  &  sermon ;  and  if  offices  of  oourteey  or 
fiiendfihip  call  you  among  pagaos,  why  not  appet^  in  your  own  peculiw 
armor,  —  especially  as  yon  are  to  mix  wilii  unbelievers,  —  that  so  the 
di&rence  may  he  seen  hetween  the  servants  of  Ood  and  of  Sataa,  tliat. 

>Q  may  serve  for  an  examjde  to  them,  aod  that  they  may  be  edified 

ering  strictly  to  that  reli^ous  and  moral  point  of  view  in  which 

the  marriage  relation  was  first  presented  by  Ghristiaaity,  many  be- 
lieved that  where  there  was  no  union  of  hearts  by  the  bond  of  rehgioo, 
where  there  was  rather  disunion  in  regard  to  the  highest  concerns  of 
the  inward  life,  the  true  ^gmficancy  of  marriage  could  not  be  realised.' 
Hence  they  dieeountesanced  all  marriage  relation  between  Chhstians- 
and  pagans.  Tertullian  labors  to  show  how  inevitably  the  pious  Chris-, 
tiaa  woman,  who  regarded  Christiamty  aa  the  soid  of  her  life,'  who  be- 
longed to  the  church  as  one  of  its  living  membera,  and  felt  heiwlf 
happy  in  its  communion,  must,  in  a  thousand  ways,  be  checked  and 
disturbed  in  her  reli^ous  duties  and  imured  in  her  feelings,  by  liviag 
with  a  heathen.  "  la  there  a  meeting  for  prayer,"  says  he,  "  the  hus- 
band vrill  devote  this  day  to  the  use  of  the  bath ;  ia  a  fast  to  be  ob- 
served, he  will  on  this  day  make  a  banquet  for  his  friends.  Kever  will 
more  hindrances  arise  from  the  businesa  of  the  household,  than  precise- 
ly ^en  the  duties  of  Christian  charity  call  tiie  wife  to  go  abroad. 
rNext  follows  the  ^ssage,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  relating  to 
oioee  duties  of  the  Christian  mistress  of  a  family,  in  the  performance  of 
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which  she  is  hindered  by  her  pagan  husband.)     What  sliall  her  hu»-. 
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bsnd  tbg  to  ber,  or  ilu  to  ker  hosbaad !  Would  she  Eke  to  bear  anj^ 
thing  from  tbe  theatre,  or  &om  the  tavern  ?  Wh&t  meDtion  a  than  n 
God,  what  mvocatioo  to  Chrbt  ?  Where  is  the  nonriabuent  for  ^th 
by  iha  qnoting  of  scripture  in  tiitai  converwtioii  V  Where  ia  there  re- 
fireehmeut  of  e[»rit ;  where,  the  divine  bleseiiig  ?  " 

In  the  cases  just  ntentioned,  the  qaestiw  related  to  a  numiage  that 
vaa  to  be  coDbacted,  when  as  yet  no  pledge  bad  been  given.  It  was 
fUSerent,  where  a  eonnectaon,  wbioh  was  not  to  be  disacned  but  saniy 
ti&ed  by  Christianity,  already  existed,  and  one  of  the  parties  became  a 
convert.  This  case  Tertollian  exprenly  distingiuslws  front  the  fonner. 
"  It  is  different  with  those,  who,  \riien  they  came  to  the  futh,  found 
themselves  already  ooaneoted  in  marriage  with  pagans.  If  such  a 
marriage  is  vaUd  wifh  God,  why  should  it  not  go  on  with  Ids  bleeung, 
90  that  it  may  continue  to  be  spared  from  many  afflictions,  disquietudes 
and  stains,  enjoying,  as  it  does  on  one  ude,  the  protection  of  divine 
grace.  But  where  one  enters  voluntarily  and  oncalled  into  forbidden 
relations,  that  is  aoother  tiling."  "  The  manner  in  which  his  wife  was 
converted  to  Christianity^"  contannes  TertuUian,  "may  have  a  strong 
inqtresmon  (m  the  heathen  husband  himself,  so  that  he  may  be  cautious, 
how  he  disturbs  her  too  much,  or  watches  her  too  narrowly.  He  has 
witnessed  a  great  event,  he  has  seen  the  proofe  of  what  God  has  wrought, 
be  knows  that  she  has  become  better  for  the  change.  Thus  are  those 
the  more  samly  giuned  over  to  the  f^th,  to  whom  the  grace  of  God  is  be* 
emne  fiuuliar."  It  is  true,  the  observance  of  such  a  change  did  not 
always  make  tlus  &Tentble  impressicoi.  Many  a  blind  devotee  to  pa- 
gaoiam,  when  be  observed  Utat  his  wife,  whose  mtumers  he  was  before 
oUiged  to  watch  with  an  aiudous  scrutiny,  had  become  all  at  once  so 
doniestio  and  exemplary,  —  but  at  the  same  time  that  Christianity  had 
imxtuced  the  change, — spumed  &om  him  the  wife  whose  vices  he 
bad  before  tderated.  The  case  sometimea  occurred,  too,  where  the 
Christian  woman,  who  was  married  to  a  vicious  heatlien,  and  provioufl- 
ly,  whrai  a  heathen  herself,  had  been  the  pander  of  hia  vices,  was  now 
•8  a  ChristiaQ  forbidden  by  her  conscience  to  peifflst  in  tius  course. 
She  endeavored  first  by  exhortations  and  remonstrances  to  lead  him  ui 
a  better  way.  But  as  these  would  be  indignantly  rejected,  she  found 
-  herself  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  participating  in  bis  nnfiil  life,  to 
obtJUQ  a  separation  from  bim ;  and  this  proved  the  occaoon  of  not  a 
few  persecalions,  excited  by  exasperated  hosbanda.' 

It  resulted  from  this  Christian  point  of  view  in  the  consideration  ni 
marriage,  tiiat  it  early  became  a  custom  to  add  the  tcmdion  of  the 
church  to  the  t^vil  contract.  The  prc^ding  officers  of  the  church  and 
the  deaconeaws  were  convoked.  It  was  to  be  understood  that  the  mar. 

>Dbi  fbracsufidd  de  Hriptnnniai  In-  tfafturitoteymaga  nlalei  lo  quolationi  ia. 
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riage  iraa  contiracted  by  the  vill  of  God,  and  not  hj  the  impulse  of 
passion,  and  that  all  waa  done  to  the  glory  of  God.^  Bride  and  bride- 
groom sat  down  together  at  the  Lord's  table  and  partook  of  the  com- 
mnmoD.  They  presented  a  common  offering  to  the  charch,  tatd  in 
return,  the  blessing  of  God  was  Bpecially  implored  on  thia  new  marriage 
in  the  prayer  of  the  church  connected  with  the  communion.  What  im- 
portance was  attached  by  the  Christians  to  the  sanction  of  the  church, 
appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Tertullian:'  "In  what  language 
can  we  express  the  happiness  of  that  marriage  which  is  concluded  by 
tlie  church,  sealed  by  the  communion,  and  consecrated  by  the  benedic- 
tion ;  which  the  angels  amiounce  and  God  the  Father  ratifies." 

Hha  soul  of  the  whole  Christian  life  was  confddered  to  be  prayer. 
Eren  they  who  othenrise  differed  widely  in  bent  of  miud,  or  habits  «f 
thinking  on  many  important  points,  were  agreed  in  acknowled^g  ^lis. 
'Where  the  spirit  of  Christi^ty  brings  together  the  most  opposite  ni^ 
turea,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  contrast,  th«i  that  between, 
the  practical  realism  of  Tertullian,  so  inclined  to  reduce  everything  to 
fbrms  of  sense,  and  the  speculative  turn  of  Origen,  who  waa  quite  too 
prone  to  sublimate  everytiiing  into  spirit.  Bnt  boti  appear  eqnaJly 
penetrated  with  a  living  ChriLstianity,  when  they  come  to  oiscourse  of 
prayer ;  both  seem  to  speak  from  uieir  own  inward  experience,  and  in 
both,  the  essential  Christian  spirit  presses  through  all  mtUvidual  pecu- 
liarities. Tertullian,  in  accordance  with  a  previuling  view  of  those 
early  Christian  times,  contemplates  prayer  sa  an  exercise  of  the  priestly 
office  of  Christiana.  "It  is  the  spiritual  sacrifice,"  says  he,^  "  which 
has  superseded  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  covenant,  Is.  1 :  11 .  This  pas- 
sage informs  us  what  God  does  not  seek ;  but  the  gospel  teaches  oB 
what  he  doet  seek  —  *  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wo^ 
shippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  God  is  a 
spirit.'  We  are  the  true  worshippers  and  the  true  priesta,  who  pray  in 
the  spirit,  and  thus  offer  the  sacnfice  which  is  befitting  God'a  nature^ 
and  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  —  that  sacrifice  which  he  has  sought. 
Xnd  what  is  there,  which  the  God  who  seeks  this  prayer  can  withhold 
from  tiie  prayer  that  springs  from  the  spirit  and  from  truth  ?  How 
much  do  we  read,  hear,  beheve  of  the  proofe  of  its  efficacy !  "  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  Ohriitian  prayer ; 
to  show  how  it  should  correspond  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  religiooa 
constitution  under  the  liew  Testament ;  how  Ckrittum  prayer  reveals 
its  true  power,  not  in  delivering  men  miraculoitsh/  in  the  hour  of  death 
tmd  of  mffering,  but  in  TnaMng  them  capable  of  enduHng  death  and  «tff- 
fering  ufif  A  compomre  and  i^erfvl  resignation.  "  By  rirtue  of  im- 
parted grace  it  dulls  not  the  sense  of  ptun,  but  arms  him  who  suffbrs 
the  puu  with  strength  to  bear  it.  The  prayer  of  the  Christian  drawa 
down  no  retribution  from  heaven,  but  it  averts  God's  anger ;  it  watches 
for  its  enemies ;  it  intercedes  for  the  peisecntore ;  it  obtains  the  foi<^ 
g^nnesa  of  sins ;  it  dispels  temptationa ;  it  comforts  the  feeble-nunded ; 
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it  nfirMlies  die  stnuig.  Prater  it  A«  Kubmri  <ff  ftoA,"  Oi^oi' 
»7s,^  "  How  miKh  has  caoh  oite  among  m  to  u^  iboot  the  effioii^'of 
pnTer,  whea  Te  mnild  thrnkfoUy  reocvd  the  beoefite  reoeiTed  from' 
God !  Souls  which  had  long  lain  barren,  and  whi(^  became  conwioiw 
of  their  dearth,  rendered  fruitful  by  Ike  llalj  Sjani  tlmn^  puserei*' 
jng  prayer,  have  given  forth  words  of  ealratioD  -iUl  of  the  intiwons  cf - 
tram.  What  nu^ty  enemiee,  aiming  at  tfao  oTWtbnm  of  our-  dinnS' 
futh,  have,  time  and  agun,  been  bron^  to  ahamet  Oar  ctmfidencs- 
was  in  those  words, '  Bome  tmst  in  eb^ot«  and  in  herses,  bnt  we  i^ 
remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  om-  God ; '  and  verily  we  ezperiiCnMdy 
that  tine  horse  is  a  vun  thing  for  Bafety.  The  power,  also,  of  bewilder^ 
ing  aiigilments,  which  might  indeed  stagger  many  irix>  are  accoo&ted 
believers,  has  been  often  vanqaished  by  him  woo  trosts  in  prayer 
How  many  inst«kcee  are  th^re  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  tempta- 
tioDS  difficult  to  be  overmme,  bat  suffered  no  injory  in  them,  and  coiM 
fbrtli  onharmed,  wi^KXit  being  even  touched  by  the  smell  of  tbe  hostile 
ftunes !  And  what  ahall  I  further  say  ?  How  often  has  it  happened, 
when  they  have  been  thrown  before  ravenona  beasts  at  exposed  to  ma- 
lignant S[»iitB  and  erael  men,  they  have  reduced  them  to  alenoe  by 
tb«r  prayen,  so  that  tiieir  teeth  could  not  touch 'us,  who  were  tlie  mem- 
bers of  Christ  ■  We  know  that  many,  who  had  departed  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  Lord,  and  lay  already  in  the  jaws  of  death,  have  been  re^ 
cued  by  the  prayer  of  pemtence." 

The  same  Father  contemjdates  prayer  in  its  insepuable  imi^  wiQl 
tiie  entire  life,  when  he  says : '  "  He  praya  without  ceasing,  vdu)  suit^' 
bly  unites  prayer  with  action ;  fi>r  active  duty  is  an  integrant  put  of 
pnyep;  nnoe  it  would  be  iroposdble  to  onderstand  tlie  words  of  tiie 
^»atle,  <  Fray  irithout  oeaong,'  in  any  |a«etieable  sense,  unless  ire 
repreeented  to  ourselves  the  whole  life  ^  the  believer  as  one  entara 
and  connected  ]«ayer,°  of  which  [wayer,  commonly  ao  called,  forms  bat' 
a  part."  - 

We  rec^mi»  here  a  mode  of  thinloDg  groonded  in  tlie  essence  tt 
primitive  Christianity,  intimately  coimectod  witii  the  cfmstnouBness  of 
the  univeraal  Christian  priesthood,  which  diatdngaishes  the  Christian 
stanchng  ground  as  well  from  the  pa^an  as  from  rae  Jewish — the  view 
of  prayer  as  an  act  embimcing  the  whole  life  —  making  tJie  entire  Chris- 
tian Hfe  a  continuous  prayer.  In  this  reference,  Origen  says  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Lord's  praver  :*  "  We  oogbt  not  to  think  that  a  set  of 
words  has  been  taoght  ns  which  we  an  to  repeat  at  c«Hun  stated  sea>- 
soDS  for  prayer,  uwe  duly  nnderstand  what  was  said  in  regard  to  th«: 
duty  of '  praying  without  ceasing,*  then  oar  whole  life  —  if  we  do  tlms 
prav without  oeafflng- — must  express  'Our  Father^ch  artinheavKt;' 
such  a  life  having  its  conversation,  not  on  earth,  but  always  in  heavea, 
and  we  being  tiffones  of  God,  inaamuch  as  the  kingdwn  (a  God  has  itar> 
seat  in  all  who  bear  the  image  of  the  Man  fnm  heaven,  and  have  thus 
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bMtotBS  heavenly .themselTes."  Clemeni  of  Alexandria  says :'  "  PMyer, 
if  I  may  apeak  so  boldly,  is  intercoorae  vidi  God.  Altlionffh  we  do 
but  lisp,  altboagh  ve  address  God  wiiliout  opening  the  lipe,  m  mience, 
■»B  cry  to  him  in  the  invard  recessea  of  tiie  heart ;  for  when  the  whole 
£rection  of  the  inmost  soul  is  to  him,  God  always  htaxB."  *  Again, 
iriten  he  is  wishing  to  present  die  ideal  of  a  devout  Christian,  arrived 
It  the  maturity  of  knowledge,  the  same  writer  says :  *  "  He  will  pray  in 
every  place,  but  not  openly,  to  be  seen  of  men.  He  prays  in  every 
dtnation,  in  his  walks  for  recreation,  in  his  intercoorse  witii  others^ in 
ulence,  in  reading,  in  all  ratioaal  pnrsmts.  And  althoa^^  be  is  cmly 
titinking  on  God  m  the  little  chunber  of  fAe  aoul,  and  calling  upon  his 
Father  with  silent  aspirations,  Chd  it  taar  him  and  with  him,  while  he 
is  vet  speaking."* 

Tertullian's  description,  above  quoted,  of  the  blessedness  of  a  Chris- 
tian marriage,  shows  (hat  umting  together  in  spiritual  songs  and  the 
reading  of  scripture  belonged  to  the  dally  edification  of  Chnstian  fam- 
ilies. In  like  manner  Clement  of  Alexandria  recommoids  union  in 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible,'  as  a  dtuly  moTning  emplovment 
for  Christian  heads  of  fiunilies*  The  controversial  writmgs  of  Tertul- 
tian  concenung  matters  of  church  life  and  morality,  where  he  conceive 
of  laymen  as  his  opponents,  prove  that  even  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  ^e  scriptures,  and  were  used  to  judge  concermng  the  relatitms  of 
life  from  them. 

The  Christiaas  were,  in  general,  accustomed  to  fall  in  with  the  cns- 
iomary  seasons  of  prayer  already  fixed  upon  among  the  Jews ;  namely, 
the  tiurd,  Ae  rizth  and  the  mnth  hours  of  ^e  day,  as  it  was  then 
dirided ;  or  at  nine,  at  twelve  and  at  three  in  die  afternoon ;  not  that 
they  wished  to  confine  the  duty  of  prayer  to  any  stat«d  times,  but  as 
Tertollian  exphuned,^' "  for  the  purpose  of  renunding  those  of  their 
duty  who  nught  be  drawn  away  frcnn  it  by  their  worldly  business." 
Tet  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  sanctify  with  prayer  all  the 
more  important  porti<n]s  of  the  day,  and  all  Hie  more  important  trans- 
actions of  life,  whether  relating  to  the  nund  or  the  body ;  since  even 
the  concerns  of  the  world  were  to  be  mode  holy  by  receivmg  &  heavenly 
direction.  "  It  behoves  the  fwthfbl,"  says  TertuUian,  "  neither  to  take 
food,  nor  to  enter  a  bath,  without  interposing  a  prayer ;  for  the  nonr> 
iahing  and  re&eshing  of  the  sj^t  should  have  precedence  of  the  nonr> 
iahing  and  refreshing  of  the  body,  the  heavenly  of  the  earthly."  Thua 
too,  a  Christian,  who  had  received  into  his  house  a  brother  frcon  a  dis- 
tant land,  and  entertained  him  widt  all  the  bodily  refreabments  in  his 
power,  was  not  to  dismiss  him  wiUkout  prayer ;  he  was  to  treat  hiia  no 
otherwise  than  if  he  saw  in  the  stranger  the  Lord  himself;  and  the 
guest  was  not  to  look  upon  the  earthly  refreshment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  brother  as  of  more  value  ihan  the  heavenly  which  he 
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beBioired  on  iam  at  parting.^  On  preashig  emergendeB,  affecting  eitihw 
the  cbnrch  in  general,  or  individnd  membere  of  it  in  vhom  all  felt  ft 
Bpedal  intereat,  the  whole  church  asBembled  for  praver ;  and  all  gen- 
eral deliberatitMis  were  opened  with  prayer.  It  wa«  m  prayer,  that  &• 
brotherly  fellowship,  the  mntoal  sympathy  of  the  memMra  of  the  One 
Body  was  to  be  Bpecially  expreesed  ;  each  was  to  pray  in  the  Bi«iit  of 
all,  and  to  present  the  interests  of  all  the  brethren,  which  he  regarded 
as  his  own,  before  the  great  Head  of  the  Chnrcb,  and  tlirongh  faim,  b» 
fore  Eternal  Love.  Thus  Cyprian,  in  his  expodtion  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  says,  "  The  teacher  of  peace  and  of  matual  fellowship  was  de- 
mrous,  not  ^at  each  individnal  should  pray  for  himself  alone,  bnt  that 
each  should  pray  for  all.  We  say  not,  my  Father,  but  our  Faster ; 
nor  do  we  [way,  each  for  the  forg^renesa  of  Au  own  «nt  alone,  nor  for 
Umadf  d^me,  that  he  loay  not  be  led  into  temptation,  and  that  be 
may  be  delivered  from  the  evil.  Ours  is  a  common  prayer;  and  when 
we  pray,  we  pray  not  for  individuals,  but  for  the  whole  church,  be- 
cause, being  members  of  the  church,  we  are  all  one.  That  God  who 
is  tlie  Author  of  peace  and  of  union,  would  have  each  individual  pray 
for  all,  even  as  he,  in  one,  has  bomo  us  all."  And  when  Cyprian,  the 
bishop,  in  ^e  pressure  of  persecution,  was  encouraging  his  church  to 
prayer,  he  wrote  to  them  :  —  '*  Let  each  of  you  pray  to  God,  not  for 
mmself  &l<me,  bat  for  all  the  brethren,  as  the  Lord  has  taught  us  to 

Convinced  that  the  Ihin^  of  God  were  to  be  understood  only  in  the 
Hght  of  God's  S^Hnt,  and  that  the  heavenly  fountain  was  opened  to 
man  by  prayer,  the  Christians  regarded  this  exercise  as  the  necessary 
means  to  the  knowledge  of  dirine  tUnga  and  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  scripture.  When  Origen,  that  great  teacher  of  the  church,  who 
had  avuled  lumself  of  every  boman  aid  accesMble  in  hia  time  for  the 
nnderstanding  of  t^e  scriptures  and  for  the  unfolding  of  the  doctrines 
therein  contfuned,  and  turned  to  this  purpose  all  the  resources  of  his 
vast  learning  and  profound  speculations,  was  exhorting  lus  disciple,  the 
young  Gregory,  (afterwards  called  Thaumaturgus,}  to  diligent  "seek- 
ing and  knocking"  in  &e  study  of  scripture,  he  added,  "Be  not  coi^ 
tent,  however,  with  seeking  and  knocking,  to  gain  insight  into  the  things 
of  God  ;  prayer  is  the  most  necessaiy  means  of  all.^  Inciting  us  to 
tiiis,  our  Saviour  did  not  say  alone, '  Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to 
you ;  seek  uid  ye  shall  find ;'  but  also, '  Pray  and  it  shall  be  given 
you.' "  . 

On  those  days  which  were  speciaily  consecrated  to  &e  remembnmoe 
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ef  CSkrist,  tA«  ^M«R,  the  GhristiaoB  were  aooiutomed  to  pny  standing 
erect,  to  signify  ih»t  Christ  had  raised  up  to  hesren  thoee  -who  were 
iallen  and  sunk  in  the  mire  of  the  earth ;  on  all  oUker  days  ther  prayed, 
kneeling.  Tet  Origen  warned  Christians  against  the  selnielnuoQ 
which  in  the  outward  form  forgot  the  temper  of  the  heart ;  he  p(»nted 
them  from  Uie  latter  to  the  former,  and  lahored  to  show  that  the  latter 
was  utterly  without  Bignlficance  unless  connected  witli  the  former^  was^ 
in  itself  considered,  an  indifferent  matter.  *'  Before  one  stretches  out 
his  bands  to  heaven,"  he  says,^  "  one  must  lift  hia  soul  upward  ;  and 
before  one  raises  up  tus  eyes,  one  must  lift  up  hia  s^mt  to  Qod ;  fw 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  among  a  thousand  posuble  positions  of  the 
body,  oubBtretched  hands  and  uplifted  eye  are  to  be  preferred  above  all 
others,  as  imarang  forth  those  Erections  of  the  soul  which  are  befitting 
in  prayer.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  posture  should  be  preferred 
where  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  it;  for  there  are  certun  circumstao- 
ces,  as  sickness,  where  one  may  pray  even  sitting  or  lying.  And  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  for  example,  on  boara  ^p,  or  in  mtuations 
which  would  not  allow  one  to  retire  for  the  purpose  of  offering  up  the 
suitable  prayer,  one  may  pray,  without  seeming  to  do  so.  And  ^c0 
the  bowing  of  the  knee  is  required  when  a  maa  is  confessing  before 
God  hia  own  ains  and  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  them,  he  should 
know  that  this  posture  is  the  sign  of  a  bowed  down  and  humble  spirit." 
Origen  supposes  the  passage  in  Philip.  2 :  10,  to  refer  to  such  a  spirit- 
xai  bowing  the  knee  in  self-humiliation  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  Tertut 
lian  and  Cyprian  expltun,  that  prayer  does  not  consist  in  the  pomp  of 
outward  gestures,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  heart  to  God.  "  God 
hears  not  the  voice,  but  the  heart,"  aays  Cyprian.  "  He  who  discerns 
the  thoushts  of  men,  needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  their  cry ;  thus  Han- 
nah, in  £e  book  of  Kings,  presents  the  type  of  the  church.  She  sup- 
plicated God,  not  irith  noisy  prayer,  but  in  the  mlent  depths  of  the 
neart.     Her  prayer  was  in  silence,  but  her  fiuth  was  known  to  God." 

In  Gommodian's  Collection  of  ndes  for  the  Christian  life,  we  find  tim 
lud  down  with  the  rest :  that  prayer,  not  accompamed  with  works  of 
Christian  love,  is  notiiing.' 

We  now  pass  &om  the  consideration  of  the  Christian  life  generally, 
and  of  family  devotion,  to  the  forms  of  public  worship. 

n,  P^ie  and  Common  WortMp  of  God. 

1.  Charader  of  Oe  Chrit&m  WonSip  gmerallg. 
That  in  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Christiaa  worship  was 
really  gromided,  and  by  which  it  was  clearly  distinguished  from  every 
other  kind  of  relj^ous  cultus,  was  that  same  fundamental  intuition  out 
of  wiuch  the  entire  Christian  life  ori^nally  sprang, — the  idea  of  the 
nrnversal  Christian  priesthood — of  that  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in 
tcuth,  which  is  confined  to  no  Bpe<nal  time  or  place,  and  to  no  particular 

lCq).3I.  AntHbowtKiUioHmtarntiutguk, 

■  X _-.   ■-  Na  dvUlot  quia  quod  pfltivril  dMnr  aimnd. 

|.  Ta KIM  ■)  BDdBibnAetti  Dna  udoni. 
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daaa  of  &cti«nB,  but  embraces  in  like  maimer  all  the  actions  of  the 
whide  lif^.  This  distingDialung  character  of  the  Christian  worfihip 
developed  iteelf,  among  me  commonitieB  of  pagan  Christians  founded 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  first,  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism,  and  after> 
irards,  in  opporition  likewise  to  paganism.  Later  indeed,  and  as  the 
rrault  of  tl^t  revolution  of  Christian  vievs  which  we  adverted  to  in 
epeaking  of  the  history  of  Hie  chorch  constitution,  a  reaction  of  the 
Jeirish  prinaple  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  forms  of  worship,  as  the 
opposition  to  that  principle  became  more  feeble.  The  simple  and  spir- 
itual character  of  the  Christian  worship  was,  &om  the  first,  a  very 
angular  and  striking  phenomenon  to  the  pagans— particularly  the 
bet  that  nothing  of  that  outward  pomp  and  show  was  to  be  seen  in  it 
which  in  all  other  reli^ons  was  considered  to  be  so  essential  —  "  ne  tem- 
ples, no  altars,  no  images ! "  When  Celsus  taunted  tiie  Christians  on 
this  pecnHarity,  Origen  replied  :  "  In  the  Ughest  sense,  God's  temple 
and  image  are  in  the  humanity  of  Christ ;  — next,  in  aQ  actuated  I^ 
the  spirit  of  Christ ;  — -  living  images  these,  with  which  no  Jupiter  ta 
Phidias  is  worthy  to  be  compared!" '  Christianity  led  men  to  with- 
draw from  the  bustle  of  the  world  to  the  still  retirement  of  the  sano 
tnary  within,  there  to  pour  out  their  hearts  before  Him  who  chose  thu 
fbr  his  peculiar  dwelling ;  but  it  also  kmdled  in  the  bearta  of  individuals 
flames  of  love  which  sought  after  communion,  after  the  means  of  muti^ 
aHj  lendmg  strength  to  one  another,  and  rising  upward  in  one  common 
holocaust  to  heaven.  FeUowildp  in  prayer  and  devotion  was  consid- 
ered a  means  of  promoting  hplinesa,  since  it  was  known  that  the  Lord 
was  present  with  his  Spirit,  in  the  midst  of  those  who  were  assembled 
togeuter  in  bis  name ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  distant  from  the 
thoughts  of  Christians  generally  than  to  attribute  any  special  sacredness 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  Such  a  fancy  seemed  to  savor  of  pganism ;  and 
it  was  the  lees  posinble  for  Christians  to  be  led  into  such  a  mistake  at 
the  beginning,  because  their  earliest  places  of  assembly  were  ordinary 
rooms  m  private  houses,  such  as  any  member  of  the  church,  who  had  a 
dwelling  suited  to  the  purpose,  could  furnish.  Thus  Gaius  of  Corinth 
is  called,  Rom.  16,  the  host  of  the  whole  church ;  because  the  church 
was  accustomed  to  assemble  in  a  room  of  his  house.  Origen  says:^ 
"  The  place  where  believers  assemble  for  prayer  has  something  about 
it  wholesome  and  profitable ; "  but  it  is  the  importance  d  ihi»  spiritual 
fellowship  only,  which  he  lums  to  impress.  "  Christ,  with  the  host  of 
angels,' '  he  supposes,  "attends  the  assembly  of  the  faithful ;  and  hence 
such  assemblies  for  [a^yer  should  not  be  despsed  or  ne^ected,  since 
they  had  a  peculiar  power  for  him  who  joins  in  them  with  a  sincere 
heart."  "  It  is  not  the  place,  but  it  is  the  congregation  of  the  elect, 
which  I  call  the  church,"  says  Clement  of  Alezandna.'  Tertullian  re- 
juarks :  *  "  We  may  pray  in  every  place  which  the  occasion  or  which 
necessity  may  furui^ ;  for  the  apostles  who  prayed  to  God  and  sang 
his  praise  in  the  prison,  within  the  hearing  of  the  keepers,  surely  did 

1  e.  Cell.  1.  Vm.  t  17.  le/ia  rOv  liAaiTav  imii^iaif  taXu.    Sbo- 

■  Da  orat.  c  31.  mat.  L  YIL  f.  TIS.  B. 
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notiung  contrary  to  the  commands  of  oar  Lord,  an;  nore  than  did 
Panl,  whon  in  Uie  ship  and  before  die  ejea  of  all,  be  conaecmted  the 
liord'B  Bupper."     Acta  27, 

It  could  not  fail  to  happen,  indeed,  that  the  principle  which  tended  to 
make  rcligioo  an  outward  thing,  confined  to  p^ticuli^  times  and  placea, 
—  wMch  principle  Christianity  had  overcome,  —  would  once  more  find 
entrance  into  the  Chrisdaa  life ;  but  the  power  of  the  pure  Gbrisdan  ajurit 
caused  itself  to  be  felt  againat  such  depravations  when  they  threatened 
to  spread  fartber.  Of  such  a  thing  Clement  of  Alexandria  teetiGes 
when  he  aays : '  "  The  disciples  of  Christ  onght  so  to  appear  uid  so  to 
shape  their  conduct  in  their  daily  living,  as,  for  the  sake  of  propriety, 
they  strive  to  appear  in  the  church ;  they  should  really  be,  and  not 
merely  aeem  to  De  such,  —  so  gentle,  so  devout,  so  amiable.  But  I 
IcDOw  not  how  it  is  that,  with  the  place,  they  change  their  appearance 
and  their  manners,  just  as  it  is  s^d  of  tbe  polypus,  that  it  cnimges  its 
color  with  the  roots  to  which  it  clings.  Tney  lay  a»de  the  spiritual 
demeanor  which  they  assumed  in  the  church,  as  soon  as  they  leave  it, 
and  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  multitude  with  whom  tbey 
mingle.  They  convict  themselves  of  inEoncerity,  and  show  what  was 
reaify  tbe  temper  of  their  hearta,  by  laying  off  their  assumed  mask  of 
decorum.  They  profess  to  honor  ^e  word  of  (rod,  but  leave  it  behiod 
them  in  &e  place  where  they  heard  it." 

9.  The  Plaea  of  Afoiilg  a$ed  bg  tie  ChiHioKt. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  place  where  the  congregations  assem- 
bled was  at  first  a  room  in  the  bouse  of  some  member  of  the  church. 
In  large  towns,  where  such  a  place  of  assembly  could  not  accommodate 
all,  it  became  necessary  that  smaller  portions  of  the  community  dwell- 
ing at  a  distance,  should  choose  other  places  for  their  meeting  on  the 
Sunday.  When  a  man  distingcushed  for  tbe  talent  of  commumcating 
doctrin^  instruction  settled  down  in  a  town,  he  also  might  form  a  circle 
in  the  church,  who  would  assemble  at  bis  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  his  spiritual  discourses.  Thus  the  passages  in  Paid's  epistles  . 
concerning  churches  in  the  bouse  of  Aquilas  and  of  others  will  become 
intel^^ble ; '  and  to  this  Justin  Martyr  alluded,  when,  in  the  audience 

1  Pnduog.  L IIL  f.  357.  tit  home,  when  he  reuded  at  Borne,  hii  or- 

*  The  CEiDich  ia  bis  hooM,  i  ■ar'  olnav  dinarj  home,  and  when  he  &bode  ai  Epbe- 

afrnri)  iKKXriaia.    In  inch  passages,  the  re-  ens;  comp.  Bom.  IS:  S.  and  I  Corinlh.  10: 

ference  ceitainl^i  cannot  be  to  placea  i^  as-  19.    Bat  it  is  very  nnljkelj,  that  the  com- 

sembly  for  entire  conKregatioaa,  aiace  in  mnnit;  vould  hare  conBlaatljr  changed  iia 

Krerd  inBtances  this  1/  nar'  oUwi  -rivo^  place  of  meeting  on  the  arriTa]  of  Aqailas. 

tnKkriaia  is  KiprvfAj  distingnlibed  from  Itis  more  eaej  to  coaceSre,  that  men,  who, 

the  whale  commnnitr;  1  Cot.  16:  19  utd  like  the  tent-maker  Aqnilaa,  wen  obliged. 

So,  —  the  chnrch  at  Epheans  aaaembling  in  on  au»nnt  of  their  occupation,  Co  provida 

the  house  of  AquiUa  and  Prisdlla,  is  first  themselres  with   lai^   and   commodiona 

meniiooed,  and  then  besidea,  all  the  hceth-  dwellinga  wherever  t^r  took  np  their  reai- 

ren,  which,  according  to  the  aboTe  snppoci-  dence,  vera  in  the  habit  oi  gning  op  ow 

tioD,  Tonld  be  the  same  thing.    Coloss.  4:  apartment  of  their  honse  for  the  aasembling 

I&,  is  another  case  of  ^  same  sort.  Again,  <k  a  portion  of  the  commniiiif ;  especiaUy 

an  objection  presents  itself  wunst  this  ex-  when  anch  a  person  was  also  Htted,  as  ptob- 

pLanacioD,  troya   the   fact  £at  the   same  tlaXj  Aqnilas  na,  by  hb  gift  oT  tea<}ilnjg 

AqnilM  ahonld  bare  the  chnieh  meet  in  to  conduct  the  wtwdsee  of  laagiiieatblfaa 
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wUch  he  hid  frith  the  prefect  of  Borne,  in  ansver  to  the  qnestim, 
"Where  do  ;ou  aBsemblel"  he  replied, "  Where  each  man  can  and 
will.  Ton  Mliere,  doubtless,  &at  we  all  meet  together  in  one  plKe. 
But  it  is  not  bo  ;  for  the  Ood  of  the  Christian  is  not  coofiiied  to  ons 
spot,  but  his  invisible  presence  fills  beaTeo  and  earth,  and  in  all  places 
fae  is  worshipped  by  the  fai&fhl."  Justin  then  adds,  that  whenever  he 
came  to  Rome,  it  was  his  custom  to  take  up  hia  residence  in  one  partio- 
nlar  apot,  where  those  Christians  who  wore  instructed  hj  him,^  and  who 
wished  to  hear  his  discourses,  were  accustomed  to  assemble.  Other 
places  of  assembly  he  had  not  visited. 

Qradually  such  arrangements  were  made  in  these  places  of  assembly, 
B8  the  proprieties  of  Christian  worship  required.  An  elevated  seat  was 
eonstrocted  for  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  the  deliverins  of  the 
sermon  f  aod  a  table  set  for  the  distribution  of  the  supper,  to  i^ch,  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Tertnllian — perhaps  not  wilhont  some  mixture  of 
^e  foreign  Old  Testament  idea  of  sacrifice,  at  least  not  without  fiimiah- 
ing  a  pretext  for  the  speedy  admission  of  this  idea— -was  gjven  the 
name  of  altar ;  ara,  altare.  As  the  communities  became  Ivger  and 
wealthier,  church  buildings  were  erected  expressly  for  the  use  of  the 
Christians.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  ease  as  early  as  the  third 
century,  for  mention  is  made  already  of  the  ^pnmtrieifiai  Titrot,  (places  of 
worslup,)  of  the  Christians,  in  the  edict  of  Gallien.'  In  the  time  of  th« 
outward  prosperity  of  the  church,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  many 
aple&did  church  stmdures  had  already  arisen  in  the  large  dtiee. 

The  use  of  images  was  originally  for^gn  to  the  wor^p  and  excluded 
from  the  churches  of  the  Chnstians ;  and  so  in  general,  it  continued  to 
be  in  this  period.  The  confounding  of  reli^on  and  ut  in  paganism, 
made  the  early  Christians  suspcions  ai  art.  As  at  the  pagan  position 
tiie  sense  for  the  beautiful  had  often  appeared  at  variance  with,  and 
even  apposed  to,  the  moral  taste,  so  the  early  warmth  of  Christian  zeal 
was  incuned  to  reverse  the  relation.  The  reli^pous  constnousness  eanly 
took  an  opposite  direction  to  the  testhetio  prindple  of  the  ancient  world; 
and  the  Holy^^sduned  tiie  beautiftil  form  which  had  been  allied  to  the 
miholy.  T^  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  godhke  in  the  form  of  a 
servaBt,  an  idea  so  well  suited  to  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  afflicted 
church  of  this  age,  men  were  inclined  to  push  to  an  imdue  extreme, 
rather  than  to  seek  to  ennoble  the  divine  by  the  beautifal  fonn.  This 
e]dul»tB  itself  more  particnlarly  in  the  universal  opinion  of  the  priroitive 
church,  according  to  wluch  Christ  veiled  his  intrinnc  divine  majeaty 
nader  an  unoomely  appearuice,  which  served  to  conceal  it ;  an  opmioB 
for  which  they  found  authority  in  the  Messianic  passage.  Is.  53 :  2,  too 
Hterally  understood.      Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  admonishes  the 

ia  the  c^tidty  <^  t,  SiidmaXof.     Comp.  AsMcoani  Bibliolbaca  micntaL  T.  L  f.  S91, 

•boTOip.  186,  uidmy  ffiitorf  of  tlienuit-  (m«  abore,  p.  80,]  then  wu  a  Chriitiaa 

ins,  tie^  Bd.  I  8.  S08.  chorch  atmctoR  in  EdesM  u  faiij  u  tba 

■  Thv  wa«  •ceotdinglj  l^  xar'  vUov  tv#  tut  303;  and  If  tbe  eiplaDation  of  that 

TaioTivov  iiuti-iiaia.  potaage  hj  Michaelii,  OrisnlaliKbe  nnd  ex- 

*  Saggeatni,  putpitom.  egetische  BihUochek,  TheiL  X^  S.  61    ii 

*  8m  abore,  p.  140,  and  tlie  faUowing;.  tf  made  out,  ihia  cbarch  waa  separated  ihnl 
•117  conBdence  il  to  be  placed  in  tbe  nami-  earl;  Into  three  ports,  according  to  tbe  paV 
Htb  of  the  Chionide  of  Edtaia,  dt«d  in  tun  of  ^  JewULi  temple. 
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Christians  i^wmt  placing  too  hig&  a  vulae  on  beaoty  «f  penoo,  b^ 
reference  to  the  example  of  Christ.  "  Our  Lord  himaelf  is  said  to  have 
beeo  vnthout  cameUnett  in  his  outward  appeanuice ;  and  who  is  betUr 
than  oar  Lordf  But  if  he  did  not  reveal  himself  in  that  persona] 
beanty  which  is  perceptible  to  sense,  be  appeared  in  the  true  beaa^ 
both  of  soul  and  of  body ;  of  the  soul,  in  goodness ;  and  of  the  body, 
in  its  destination  for  an  imperishable  existence."^ 

Church  teachers  of  the  most  opposite  bent  of  mind,  those  inclined  to 
a  more  sensuous  and  those  to  a  more  sjmtual  mode  of  cenceiving 
divine  things  -~  Reahats  and  Idealists,  who,  on  account  of  these  di^rent 
intellectual  tendencies,  might  be  expected  to  have  different  views  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  as  we  find  that  different  views  of  the  same  did 
nsult  from  such  diverse  intellectual  tendencies  in  later  times — were' 
yet  united  on  this  point  by  their  common  repugnance  to  that  practice 
of  confounding  the  natural  with  the  divine  in  paganism,  and  by  th^ 
efibrta  to  preserve  pore  and  u;icoataminated  the' worship  of  God  in 
spirit  and  in  tnitii.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  as  little  favorable  to 
reli^ons  images  as  TertaUiao.  "  We  must  not  cling  to  the  sensaons," 
he  remai^,  when  speaking  Bgunst  the  pagan  use  of  images,  "  but  we 
must  rise  to  the  spiritoal.  The  familiarity  of  duly  nght  lowers  the 
digtuty  of  the  ^vine,  and  to  pretend  to  woiship  a  spiritual  essence 
tlirough  earthly  matter,  is  to  degrade  that  essence  te  the  world  of 
sense.  It  is  evident  from  these  remarks  bow  foreign,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  notions  of  Christians  in  this  age  must  have  been  images  of  Christ. 
Pagans,  like  Alexander  Sererua,^  who  reco^iized  something  of  a  divine 
nature  in  Christ,  and  sects  which  confounded  paganism  wi^  Cbristiaia- 
ty,  were  the  first  to  introduce  images  of  Cbriat ;  as,  for  example,  the 
gnostic  sect  of  the  Oarpocratdans,  who  placed  such  images  beside  the 
busts  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  was  not  in  the  church,  but  in  the  fiunily,  that  religious  imagea 
fii^t  Game  into  use  among  the  Christians.  In  their  diuly  intercourse 
with  men,  the  Christians  saw  themselves  everywhere  surrounded  by 
the  objects  of  the  pagan  mythology,  or,  at  least,  by  objects  offensive  to 
their  moral  and  Ohnslian  sentiments.  Representations  of  this  sort 
covered  the  walls  in  shops,  were  the  ornaments  of  drinking  vesaels,  and 
seal-rings,  on  which  the  pagans  frequently  had  engraven  tite  images  of 
tfaetr  ^ds,  so  tiiat  they  might  woiship  them  when  Uiey  pleased.  It 
was  natural  that  in  place  of  these  objects,  so  ofienMve  to  their  reli^oos 
and  mor^  sentiments,  the  Christians  should  wish  to  substitute  others 
more  agreeable  te  them.  Thus  they  preferred  to  have  on  their  goblets, 
the  figure  of  a  shepherd,  carrying  a  lamb  on  his  shoulder,  which  was 
tlie  symbol  of  our  Saviour,  rescmng  the  repentant  unner,  according  to 
tiie  gospel  parable.'    And  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  in  reference  to 

>  P^dagog-  L  in.  c  1 :  Tdv  itfuiov  ofrriv  Ptta  mnd  Paid,  ns  bcnefkdon  of  mmMnd. 

rilv  6<fty  alaxpiv  ytyoBhim,  itd  UiTatos  rb  This  (dmita  of  bcin^  eadlj  e]q)lBined  from 

m/tv/ia  iiapnptl.  the  religiODii  eclecticism  of  that  period. 

■Eniebiai  wfi,  likewise,  hUt  ecdea.  1.  'Tennllian,  de  padidtia,  c.  1:  Pnxt- 

TIL  c.  IS,  that  pagatu  w«re  the  flrst  U>  pro-  dant  ipm  plctmv  nlicam  Tcstromm.  Cap. 

vid«  tfaemaelTea,  according  to  their  bealben  10 :  Faitor,  quern  In  calice  depingit.    TIm 

noiiQiu,  with   painted   images  of   Chntt,  flgure  of  Quiat  on  the  cap  lecma  not  M 
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Uie  seal-ri^s  of  th«  ChriatiaDs,^  "  Let  our  eignets  be  ft  dove,  (the  Bjm- 
bol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,)  or  a  fisb,*  or  a  Bhip  sailing  towards  heaven,  (the 
Bjmbol  of  the  Ghristiaii  church  and  of  the  individual  Christdan  Boul,) 
or  a  lyre,  (the  symbciof  ChriBtian  joy,)  or  an  anehor,  (the  Bvmbol  of 
ChristiBii  hope,)  and  he  who  is  a  fisherman  will  not  be  forgetAil  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  and  of  the  children  taken  from  the  water;*  for  no 
images  of  gods  should  be  engraved  on  t^e  lings  of  those  who  are  for- 
bidden all  intercooTse  with  idols ;  no  sword  nor  bow,  on  tlie  rings  of 
those  who  strive  after  peace ;  no  goblets,  on  the  rings  of  those  who  an 
the  friends  of  sobriety. "  Yet  reli^ous  emblems  passed  from  domestio 
nee  into  the  churches,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  end  of  Ae  third,  century. 
The  walls  ot  them  were  piunted  in  this  manner.  The  council  of  Elvira, 
in  the  year  803,  opposed  this  innovation  as  an  abuse,  and  forbade  "  the  . 
objeots  of  worsUp  and  adoration  to  be  painted  on  the  walls."  *  The 
rinhle  representation  of  the  cross  may,  doubtless,  have  eariy  fottnd  iti 
way  among  the  Christians,  both  in  their  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  hfe. 
Ttus  token  was  pecnliarly  common  with  them.  It  was  the  sign  of 
blessing  when  they  rose  in  the  morning  and  when  they  retired  at  nif^t, 
iriien  mey  went  out  and  when  they  came  in ;  employed  indeed  in  all 
the  transactions  of  duly  life.  It  was  the  mgn  which  the  Christians  nn- 
oonsmonsly  made,  in  aU  cases  of  sadden  surprize.'^  It  was  a  senrible 
expresrion  of  the  truly  Christian  idea,  that  aQ  tiae  tisnsactiona  of  Christ- 
ians, as  well  as  their  whole  life,  should  be  Banctified  by  the  &ith  in 
Christ  crucified,  by  being  referred  to  him ;  that  this  ftith  was  the  most 
effectual  means  of  obttunmg  the  triumph  over,  and  securing  protection 
agunst  all  evil.  It  was  but  too  eacdly,  however,  that  men  confounded 
this  idea  with  the  symbol  which  represented  it ;  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
frith  in  Christ  crucified  was  transferred  to  &e  outward  «gn,  and  a 
mpematural,  sanctifying,  protecting  power,  attributed  to  this  ^  an 
error,  the  veatigea  of  wluch  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  third 
centmy. 

We  now  pass  fma  &e  contdderation  of  places  of  public  worship,  to 
that  (X  the  seasons  oS  wcwship  and  the  festivals  of  the  Christians. 

3.  Skuow  if  Fyblk  Wonldp  tad  FaHn^ 

What  we  have  said  in  genend  respecting  the  essential  character  of 

Christian  worship,  is  also  to  be  applied  to  the  feasts  in  particuliu- ; 

namely,  that  the  s^nrit  of  universality  in  Christianity  abolished  all  sep- 

ktve  been  pkatfng  to  tbe  HonUniitic  lace-  of  tliii  canon  cannot  be  Mttled  with  entit* 

tidtm.  eertaintj.    There  'a  *,  two  fold  ambigui^. 

1  Pndagog.  1.  In.  f  US  and  347.  The  ptirase   "quod  colitor  et  uloTatiir,' 

*  The  lame  aUosion  as  in  the  cue  of  the  nay  be  nndentood  ai  reftninK  ta  ob)eel« 
fUienMn,  —  aim  an  alhulon  to  tbe  ana-  of  relieion  fenenllv,  or  mare  MicAr  (oob> 
gram  of  Chriit'i  name,  1X9TZ  — 'Igmriif  jects  or  propOT  wonnip,  to  imagei  of  Christ, 
ZpHrrif,  em«Tfdf,  iur^p.  or  irmbolical  npreaentstioiia  oF  God,  —  of 

*  Tbe  Chriidani,  whom  thediTini  teach-  the'Trinitr.  The  term  "wall*,"  may  alio 
«r,  Ae  9ttot  iraidayoyif,  —  ChriU,  Ie«d«  be  nDderetood  in  two  dinrenlieinn,  either 
Birtnirii  bapdim  lo  regeoention.  m  lefetring  to  the  waUi  of  the  hooH  or 

*  Be,  quod  coUtnr  et  adoratnr  in  paried-  thoae  of  tl^  dmrch. 
1 —  i._f_._.        «...  ™-.    —  ,  Conip.  TertalUan,  de  oofona  Bllit.  e.  t 
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ustire  and  pftrticiilariung  Umitataon ;  the  Cbiistian  worsHp  of  Gai 
clamnDg  for  itself  the  entire  life  flowing  out  {r(»a  a  CHnmeree  nitlt 
heaven,  that  clang  no  longer  to  the  elements  <^  the  vorld,  wae  no  hager 
to  be  confined  either  to  an;  particalar  place  or  to  a  particular  time.  In 
the  New  Testament  fulfilment,  i.  e.,  the  keeping  holy  of  the  endre  life 
as  a  life  consecrated  every  day  alike  to  God,  the  Old  Teattunent  law 
of  the  Sabb^h  must  find  its  resolution.  Not  barely  the  observuice 
of  Jevnah  feasts,  but  all  forms  and  modes  of  puticulariong  the  Chris- 
tian life  by  reference  to  certtun  times,  is  reprobated  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  as  a  Jewish  practice,!  ^  descent  to  servile  dependence  on  the  ele- 
mente  of  the  world.  But  if  men  did,  notwithstanding,  now  select  eertain 
days  for  the  parpose  of  sasociating  with  them  the  remembrance  of  the 
great  facte  connected  with  the  history  of  Bedemptim,  to  which  the 
whole  Christian  life  was  ever  to  be  referred,  for  the  parpose  of  making 
these  occasions  central  points  of  Christiaii  feUowehip,  yet  this  was  by 
no  means  incooaistent  with  that  Christian  tendency  uid  intuition  wiaim 
were  at  bottom.  It  was  only  a  descent  &om  the  elevation  of  the  pare 
sjnrit,  at  which  eren  the  Christian,  BtiO  partaking  of  a  double  nature, 
cannot  always  snstain  himself,  to  the  portion  of  sensuous  weakness,  — 
a  descent  wmoh  must  become  the  more  necenary,  in  the  same  yn^r- 
Haa  as  the  fire  of  the  first  enthusiasm,  the  glow  of  the  first  love, 
abated.  But  even  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  idea  of 
the  priesthood,  the  partioulaimog  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
ssiion  introduced  a  disturbing  influence,  by  futening  itself  on  that 
i^ch  had  sprung  ori^nally  from  the  purer  development  of  tiie  Chnstian 
life. 

When  the  Montatusta  were  wishing  to  introduce  new  bats  iy  law, 
vAacii  were  to  be  confined  to  ttaUd  timet,  what  Paol  had  wntt«n  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Q^atiaus  agiunst  the  Jewish  observance  of  tiineg 
was  very  justly  quoted  agunst  tiiem ;  but  Tertullian,  the  defender  of 
Montamsm,  whom  we  have  described  above  as  standing  oa  the  divicBng 
line  between  the  early  Christian,  tiie  purely  evangelical  period,  and  &e 
Christian  Jewish  period  which  was  now  about  to  commence,  abeady 
shows  himself  incapable  of  rightiy  distinguishing  the  two  pontions,  th^ 
of  the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  he  conceives  the 
Judaimng  spirit,  reprobated  by  St.  Paul,  to  conast  simply  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Jewith  festivab,  and  not  in  tAs  vshale  relation  correspond- 
ing to  tie  Jewith  position  of  parUctdar  dayt, — whatever  days  they 
m^t  be,  —  to  the  religious  consciousness.  According  to  his  view,  it 
would  savor  m  no-  respect  of  Jndwsm,  if  feasts  which  had  reference  to 
what  is  mmply  Christian,  were  placed  in  ttieh  a  relation  to  the  reli^ona 


The  wetkly  and  yearly  festivals  of  the  Christians  originated  in  th« 
ame  fundamental  idea,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  whole  Chris- 
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lian  fife,  —  tbtt  idea  (^  inutatug  Cbrist,  the  cnicifi«d  tod  the  riua,  ■— 
imitating  bim  in  his  death,  by  appropriadng  thnnigh  fajtb  knd  repent 
Mice  the  effecto  of  hia  dc»tii,  br  dying  to  self  and  to  the  trwld, — imi- 
tating him  in  bis  reauireetion,  by  riung  with  him,  in  faith  and  throu^ 
the  power  which  he  imparts,  to  a  new  and  hoLy  life,  cmsecmted  to 
God,  commencing  here  in  the  germ,  and  unfoldiog  itself  to  maturity  in 
aoother  world.  Hence,  the  JubiUe  was  the  fettival  of  the  refurrectwn  ; 
and  the  preparatuu  for  it,  the  remembraace  of  Chnst's  sufierines  with 
pemtenoe  and  crncifixioD  of  the  flesh,  was  the  day  of  fasting  and  peu- 
tenoe.  Accordingly  in  the  week,  the  jubilee  or  festiTal  of  joy  was  Smw 
day ;  the  preparation  for  it  were  the  days  of  faeting  and  prayer  co&ee- 
orated  to  the  remembrance  cf  the  sufferings  of  Chriat,  and  of  i^at  i»«- 
ceded  them,  on  Thoraday  and  Friday.  Accordingly,  the  ytagly  f«gti- 
vaU  were  in  remembrance  of  the  resarrecti(m  <^  Christ,  and  of  his 
works  after  hia  resurrection  and  ascenaon ;  —  the  preparatiDn  for  tfaese, 
were  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  the  &sta.  Having 
presented  this  general  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  conuder,  more  in 
dettul,  the  several  weekly  and  yearly  festivals. 

The  oppoeition  to  Judusm  early  led  to  the  special  observance  of  Sno- 
day  in  jdace  of  the  Sabbath.  The  first  intimation  of  this  change  is  in 
Acts  20  :  7,  where  ve  find  the  church  aaaeinbled  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week } '  a  still  lator  one  is  in  Key.  1 :  10,  where  bythe  "  Lord  s  day," 
can  hardly  be  understood  the  day  of  judgment.  Thus  in  the  catholic 
e^tle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  at  the  dose  of  the  16th  chapter,  Sunp 
day  is  deugnated  as  the  d^  of  jubilee  in  remembnmce  of  Christ's  res- 
nrrectitm  and  ascension  to  heaven,'  and  ai  the  new  creation  which  Uien 
commenced ;  and  in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Magnesians  it  is  pre- 
supposed,^ that  even  the  Jews  who  had  come  over  to  Christianity  sub- 
stitutod  Sunday  in  place  of  the  Sabbath.  As  the  Sabbath  was  regard- 
ed as  representing  Judaism,  Sunday  was  contemplated  as  a  symbol  of 
the  new  life  consecrated  to  tiie  risen  Christ  and  grounded  in  his  resur- 
rection. Sunday  was  distinguished  as  a  day  ofjoj,  by  being  exempted 
from  &3t3,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  prayer  wasperformed  on  this 
day  in  a  standing  and  not  iii  a  kneeling  posture,  as  Cnrist,  by  his  resur- 
rection, had  rtused  up  follen  mui  agm  to  heaven.  But  as  we  have 
already  observed  in  Tertullian  a  confounding  of  the  Jewish  with  the 
Christian  view  of  feasts,  so  we  find  also  in  \^  indications  of  the  ti^nfr 
fbr  of  the  law  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  Sunday ;  for  by  him,  attend- 

^Sce  my  Hbtoiy  of  the  Plautii^,  ttc^  Bandky:"^  jito!  i  Viim6t  ivtirr^  In  vtc 
ToL  I.  p.  91B,  t  puv   Koi  ^ttrepoMf  ivl^  elf  rodr  obpa- 

*  Conridering  the  dow  eoaneetlon  in  vaif."    Hot  owi  I  think  mjielf  antboiiicd 

wUcfalhenranMisnof  Chiktuidhiiu-  to  hiftr  l^on  H,  eilher  that  Aoconling  to  the 

Monon  to  hewen  flood  widi  each  other  in  anUwi^  o^nloo,  Chritt't  Mcenrion  also  oo- 

the  CluiMiMi  eoDMioiuiieM, — tiDccttisiM-  cnmd  on  8«nd^,  or  that  he  conceiTCd  lh« 

■ittietion  WH  ngarded  h  but  a  tmiuiiion  Itet  to  have  hem  that  CtiriM  toh  to  heaven 

poJDt  to  hit  emin  exaltalioa  ftbote  the  hatnediatdj  after  his  fint  ^tpssraiMe  to 

mion  of  earth  in  tiiii  neir,  gloiified  fom  Uht.  ■■  the  riira  Sanoar. 

of  MitleiiOB,  — laumatUTaoereAt  itreai  *Chi^.  B:  Vtiiiin  vafieariSovrtt,  OAd 

on  the  nanner  in  whid)  the  writer  of  tbii  tori  npiwc^  {w^  (uvrtf. 
klter  expMuee  himeetf  witli  ngaid  to 
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ing  to  U17  bvioneia  on  Sunday  seema  to  hare  been  regarded  at 

Again,  the  Friday  of  every  week — thia  day  in  particular  —  and 
the  Thursday  were  specially  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
Bufferings  of  Christ  and  of  the  preparatory  circmnstanceB.  On  Hiese 
days  there  were  meetings  for  prayer,  and  usts  till  Uiree  o'clock  in  the 
afiemoon ;  yet  nothing  in  regard  to  these  arruigements  was  defined  by 
law.  Erery  one  took  a  part  in  these  obserrancea  according  to  his  own 
particular  necessities  and  his  inclination.  Such  fteiB,  united  with 
prayer,  Utio  Christians,  —  who  were  fond  of  comparing  tbeir  calting  to  a 
militia  Christi,  ^  called  ttatiimei,*  as  if  they  constitatod  the  sentiy 
dnties  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  —  hence  both  the»  days  were  named 


fhose  churches,  however,  which  were  comppeed  of  Jewish  Christians,* 
tliough  they  admitted,  with  the  rest,  the  festival  of  Sunday,  yet  re- 
tiuned  also  that  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  it  was  from  these  that  ute  onstom 
became  general  in  tiie  Eastern  chnrch  of  distmgdahing  Hob  day,  m 
well  as  Sunday,  by  the  exclusion  of  fagia  and  by  the  standing  poutifm 
in  prayer ;  iriule  m  Uie  Western,  and  especially  in  the  Boman  chorehj 
where  the  oppo»tion  ag^nst  Jadusm  predominated,  the  costom,  on  Qie 
oUier  hand,  grew  out  of  this  opporition,  of  observing  tiie  Sabbath  also 
as  a  &st  day.'    This  difference  in  cuatoms  became  striking  whenever 

1  Aj  it  ta  be  iafien«d  from  Tertalliu'i  TertnlluHi  the  HbnUnUt  ben  attaclu,  we 

IftognAge,  d«  mai.  e.  33 ;  S<do  dis  domioi-  find  menUcmed  b7  Vidorliiai,  buh<^  of 

CO  ra^airectionu  rod  th  iito  taotnin  (Cha  PeMbio  in  Pinnonia,  {Bow  Pettui  in  Stei- 

bowing  of  tha  kme,)  led  onuii  anxieMdi  ennait)  ooai  tbo  cloia  of  tbs  Ibiid  eantn>- 

babita  et  idRao  orere  dcbemiu,  d^ffamtm  rr,  in  tbe  fngmsnt  oa  tlic  HUtorr  of  the 

etiam  negolia,  ik  gaan  diabolo  locum  tbnM.  Creation,  flnt  pabliihed  hj  Cave  h'M.  lit 

■  Ws  find  tha  word  Rtatio  oxcd  in  ihii  He  calli  tlili  condnaation  "  aapeipatitfo 
Note,  first  in  Henna*  Paator,  I.  III.  Simil-  JajoniL"  PutijiK  on  Aa  Sabbath  appaai* 
Md.  V-  —  often  in  Tertnllian.  Statio  ma  in  tbii  case  to  lian  been  a  prepantion  for 
the  technical  desicnatioa  for  thia  half-fiut,  the  jnbilae  of  tbe  oommnniDn  on  Sondoj, 
u  eontradiitinsiiMied  from  the  proper  ai  oppeied  to  tha  Jawiab  calebralkin  of  tha 
J^ania.    TertnUian,  de  j^nniii,  c  U.  Sabbath,  whidi  bad  been    abcogaled    b* 

■  Feria  qiuuta  at  lexta,  probablj  —  feria  Qirist.  Hoc  die  Mlemns  loperponere ;  id- 
diei  qnaruB,  Mxtn ;  hence  the  aigniBcatioa  dreo,  Bt  die  domlnloo  cum  gratianini  ao-* 
of  the  irord  feria  In  tbe  Latin  pluaaeologj  tiona  ad  panem  (ilie  lairanieDt  of  the  aaf- 
df  the  church.  per,)  exeamoa.    Et  paneceve  taperpoiilM 

*  From    the    langaage  oF   tbe  pasiage,  fiat,  ne  qaid  cam  Jndaiis  aabbatam  ob»er> 

'  'ch  hae  already  been  died,  Ignat.  ep.  ad.  Tan  rldeamos,    Oalland.  biU.  pair.  T.  IV. 

Qie>:  01  h  voXiuoif    rparr/iaaiv   ova-  and  Rontb  reliqoia  lacns,  Vol.  IIL  peg. 

■vrrc, — lUixhi  aa^^aTi^DVTtc,    oAXA  J3T.     Oxon.  I81S. 

vpiaxiiv  fu^  ZUvTt^,  it  misht  be  in-  The  coandl  of  Elvira  oppoaed  to  tha  er- 
ftrred,  indeed,  that  the  Jewiih  Chriitiana  ror  of  the  Sabbath  celebrelion,  sndi  a  coit> 
had  aabitituted  Sondey  in  place  of  the  6ab-  tinuation  of  the  fiut  on  Friday  orer  into 
b«ih ;  tbe  infenoee,  hoTerer,  Ihn*  general-  the  Sabbath ;  Can.  9fl  ■-  F<mjrtm  placoH 
\j  axpreaaed,  auni«dl;  caoaot  b«  irae.  cortigi,  at  omnl  aabbati  die  inperpoaitioiKa 
'  TertnUian,  da  jtjnn.  c.  14 :  QBasqnam  calehremna.  Thl*  canoa  may,  without  q<Hi> 
vsa  aUaa  aabbawn  ai  qnando  continnalii,  lion,  ba  diStavnily  nndantood,  aecordinB  aa 
nnaqnam  niw  in  Pn nhritrr  jrtanand nm  Ba  *b  raftr  tba  pbMM  "enoatan  eotri^"  t» 
nJ^acta,  aa  a  Mnoiaaiat,  to  mt  Bonan  op-  aoinelbiiiK  not  expnMl;  aialed,  bat  anp- 
Mneaia,  that  tb^  had  doptiTad  tha  Sab-  piled  br  the  mind,  or  to  tha  fbUowug  am- 
buh  of  iu  doe  «eMN«iion,  and  HwatinM  tan.  If  it  it  refand  to  the  bat,  tha  eoan> 
fOBllnnad  the  bat  w  Friday  over  iuo  tha  ellHHtba  nDdeiUood  «■  decl«ing  itaatf 
Sabbath,  when  piopwly  tha  only  azeaptkn  vxpreaaly  vpotmi  to  Ibeae  tufopontimm. 
tebtmadeherewat  inlhecaaeof  Aapata-  Bni  the  aiulocy  of  tha  irtiola  ttyla  of  ex- 
over.  IlMt«mapraeliea«f  ooatianlwthe  preaion  in  die  oAer  eaiHMit  of  thia  oom^ 
fNt«i  Friday  ovK  Into  ae8abbadi,iAidi  dl  iroald  waer  fcvnr  tile  tot  Intetprtt* 
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memben  of  Esstera  flhwrdtes  panaed  their  SKbbathi  ia  -ekonlieB  of  die 
West  Bob  too  booq,  tbe  priaciples  oS  the  apostoHe  church,  vhiob, 
amidst  all  the  diifereooee  in  oatward  thinga,  abMe  firmly  bj  Um  tuutr 
of  &ith  and  of  siurit  in  the  bond  of  love,  was  departed  fr(»a,  moA  vm- 
formity  in  aach  matten  was  required.  TertuUian,  previoaa  to  his  con- 
TerdoD  to  Moataiutm,  spoke  oa  this  disputed  pwtt  wiUt  ChristiaD  mod- 
eiation.  He  said  of  tbe  few  adrooatea  of  the  Eastern  custom,'  '*  Th» 
Ijord  will  bestow  his  grace,  so  that  they  will  mtiier  yield,  or  else  fol- 
low their  own  epniui  without  giving  offence  to  others."  As  early  at 
tlie  beginning  <^  the  third  oentoiy,  the  leaned  Hippeljtns  was  led  to 
write  OQ  thia  contrOTeisy  between  the  Eastern  and  Westem  ohorch.' 

From  the  same  p<uat  of  new  ori^nated  the  first  gtariy  fettmU* 
among  tbe  Chtistians ;  yet  here,  that  opposition  between  the  eommnni- 
ties  composed  of  Jewish  and  those  composed  of  Gentile  Chriatiass, 
which  had  such  impwtant  influence  on  the  unfolding  of  the  life  of  tbe 
church  as  well  as  of  its  doctrinea,  was  strongly  manifeeted  at  tbe  very 
be^nniBg,  The  former  retained,  witJi  the  whole  Jewish  cerenxmial 
law,  all  tiie  Jewi^  feBtivals,  although  gradually  they  ascribed  to  ^em 
sach  Christian  impoxt  as  might  natur^y  present  itself.  On  tbe  oo^ 
trary,  among  the  ehurebes  of  Gentile  Clinstiaos,  there  were  probably, 
from  the  fint,  no  yearly  festivals  whatever,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  epistlea  of  St.  Paul.'  This  then  mnat  hare  been  the  case  also  with 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  assnredlr  were  founded  by  the 
Apostle  Paul.  But  from  tfate  ekurtAet  started  the  controveraies  m  the 
second  century  respecting  the  lame  of  the  passover ;  and  they  appealed 
til  Ae  authority  of  an  ancient  usage  introdnoed  by  the  ApostJe  John. 
Jm  regard  to  this  point,  thus  much  of  truth  may  doubtleaa  lie  at  bot- 
tom ;  that  the  changes  which  took  pUce  in  these  ohnrcfaes,  after  tha 
'  times  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  particular  form  of  worship  and  the  introdno- 
tisB  of  the  annnal  feast,  ■—  which  we  must  assnme,  and  search  for  its 
cause,  —  might  be  derived  firom  the  Apostle  John,  whose  longer  resi- 
dence in  Minor  Asia  must  have  had  a  laaling  influence  on  the  atate  of 
the  churches  there.  As  it  regards  him,  it  is  in  itself  probable,  that  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  heretofore  to  celebrate  the  Jewish  annual  fes- 
tival, and  as  the  feast  of  the  passover,  which  called  to  mind  the  great 
fitcts  of  which  be  had  been  an  eye-witness,  must  have  had  a  peculiar 
significancy  for  him,  he  may  have  introduced  its  celebration  wbeit  be 
took  up  bis  permanent  residence  among  the  churches  of  that  region. 
Ihae  is  it  explained  bow  it  happened  that  men  were  guided  there  wholly 
by  tbe  cbronMogy  of  the  Jewish  passover. 

tioa.    At  a  later  period,  when  the  point  of  ^  De  otat.  c  13. 

view  from  whidi  Ihe  tutgeet  wa*  regarded  *  Cfr.  EiaroDTiiiiu  ep.  TS,  ad  Vital, 

in  Ifie  earl;  ChriMian  ttmei,  had  pasied  oat  *  The  paxaga,  I  Corinth.  G :  T,  contaia* 

of  mind,  and  the  canae  of  that  cnitom  in  In  no  eorl,  an;  aliation  to  a  celebration  ot 

tba  Boman  efanrch  trf'  EutiaK  on  the  Sah-  tbe  pMaorer  is  tbe  Corinthian  chnrcb,  which 

bath  vu  no  longer  obnow,  tables  wen  in-  wm  peculiar  to  tbe  Cbriatiana ;  ImiI  nmidr 

Tented  in  explanation  of  the  matter;  u,  for  oppoiea  that  deanung  of  the  heart  wbica 

example,  that  Peter  had  feeted  on  thii  day  ii  the  mnlt  of  faitli,  to  the  v/Ovajd  Jewish 

to  prepare  hinuelf  for  the   diipnte  with  celebration  of  the  (iiast    Comp.  m;  Hitia 

Hmon  Magni.  17  of  the  Flanting,  &&,  VoL  L  p.  330. 
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Now  in  modern  ttmeB,  it  has  become  Ha  prev^ng  oinmon,^diBt  tlie 
pasditd  sapper  which  the  Christians  of  Araa  Minor  weerred  in  remem- 
bruioe  of  the  last  paschal  sapper  of  Chiut,  was  the  point  by  which 
Aey  dflteFndned  tits  time  of  the  Qiristiui  paschal  sapper.  Bet  it  may 
be  qaestdoned,  whether  the  most  reliable  and  the  oldest  docnment  on  this 
QontroTeny,  —  the  letter  of  the  bishop  Polycrates  of  f^hesus,*' — fiiTors 
tiiis  iieyr.'  -From  &e  language  osed  is  this  docnment,  it  might  much 
rather  be  inferred,  that  m  the  <diurches  of  Asia  ItCnor,  the  Christiana 
who  followed  the  Johanneaa  tradition,  went  on  tjie  sappoution,  that  the 
14th  day  of  the  month  Nisan  onzht  to  be  regarded  as  the  day  of 
Christ's  pasoon.  Hence  it  was  beueved  that  tb»  day  onght  ever  to  be 
^)I»o{«iated  to  tiie  remembrance  of  Christ's  pasaon,  smee  also  the 
pasehal  lamb,  slain  by  the  Jews  on  this  day,  was  conffldered  a  foret^pe 
of  the  offering  of  Chnst.*  At  aR  events,  tnen,  it  is  settied,  that  in  Am 
Ilfinor  the  celebration  of  the  passorer  was  eatabli^ed  wholly  aecoiding 
to  the  Jewish  chronology.  Hence  it  mi^t  come  abont,  that  ^e  remen^ 
biaace  of  Christ's  paswon  was  celebrated  on  another  day  of  the  week 
Ihui  Friday,  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  resarrection  on  another  day 
than  Sunday.  When,  on  the  other  hfud,  in  the  coarse  of  the  second 
eentary,  annual  feasts  were  introdaced  also  into  the  Western  charches, 
men  proceeded  from  an  altogether  different  pcont  in  deteimining  thrai 
times.  FoUoinng  the  same  method  according  to  which  the  weekly  fes- 
tivals had  been  arranged,  Christians  held  it  necessary  that  a  f^iday 
shonld  always  be  consecrated  to  the  memoiy  of  Christ's  paenon,  a  Soo- 
day  to  the  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

Tlus  difierence  of  outward  ase  existed  at  first,  wilhoat  bemg  deemed 
cfsoffident  importance,  — since  it  Was  an  extenialthinK,^— tobemade 
a  matter  of  dispate ;  it  was  still  kept  in  mind,  that  the  kbgdom  of 

1  TIm  flnt  ttait  Id  wUdi  «w)  girea  hy  nudentaod  ■•  nfentng  only  to  Ae  p— eh«l 
the  DLssertMlon  pnbluhed  b^  myaelf  in  the    inpper  lo  b«  held  on  the  aremng  of  Ibi* 


Sd  Sefw  des  Kirchenhklorucben  Archlv'g  day.  which  lappw,  Kxmdiag  to  the  Ko*pel 

Ton  VMer,  J.  I6S9.    Sea  (he  history  of  lh«  muralive  relaiing:  to  tha  lut  paadiJ  inp- 

tnwtiw  OQ  ihii  (abject,  —  a  inbject  ren-  per  of  Chrtat,  It  ww  belieTcd  shonld  bo 

dered  obs«u[«  and  difficult  by  the  deflcien-  held  >l  the  begiDniog  of  the  Jewish  f^art  of 

3  of  nndent  sccoanM  sod  the  ambipiitT  the  pBraover,  on  the  (bnTteenth  dtj  of  tho 

theiennPaKAa,--lnni^'aZdlwhriR  monthNinn.    Aftenmitbiti*  Mid:  nox* 

fUr  die  hiitoriiohe  Theoloaie,  Bd.  II.  4M  toti  r^  t/ttpttr  ifvnw  ol  avyytviic  itva, 

BtficL  J.  IS3a,  by  Dc.  JMOxtg.  jmv  ruv  lovAutiri  Aodf  tjpvnc  t^  Ct^Tv. 

■Aueb.  L  V.  e.  U.    Tlie  ftagment,  pi«>  What  tentenioald  tUa  aflfanLiT  tbe  «ab- 

■errad  to  n  in  the  Chromcon   pasdtale  }ect  otT  diiDonne  ««n  the  patdul  «iipperf 

L  frotn  t.  wort  by  ApoUiiu-  It  is,  in  fact,  evident  of  itaelf;  that  the  pa- 


Uat«  of  Um  Kiidnsi  of  Apollinaris,  in  En-  ent,  if  we  inppoee,  Ibu  mt  wmer  i»  tf 
•ebim,  in  Jerome  and  In  Fhodni,  no  snch  i^  of  the  celebration  n  nmminni 
wotkb  mentioned;  and  it  were  (bignlar  if     ^(riiC<  mbun,  on  the  Ibtnteeuth  tH 


b  dte  district  whei«  he  wrote,  iIm  n   ^  i 

Iba  chnrch  in  Aila  BTnior  wu  not  followed,  pealed  to  ben  ww  the  gosp^  by  irtiidi 

*  Polycntes,  in  the  letter  referred  to,  san  may  be  nndenlood  either  the  eraogelia] 

of  Wi  predecessors:  Umrtt  Mipitaar  H/r  history  generally,  or  the  ^pel  of  John  in 

^idpmi  rff  Tnrntpt^KoiiiKarrit  reO  iraoxa  partlcnUr. 

«or4  T*  rfoTTftioj',    This,  to  say  the  least,  '    *  Comp,  Jnstin  M.  DiaL  e.  "Crj^  Jod. 

would  be  nngnlarty  axpresKd,  if  it  is  to  be  C  IBS,  and  f.  33S,  od  Colon. 
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God  otm^sta  outiier  in  meat  lUir  drink,  nor  any  ether  Und  eC  extentf 
action. 

This  divoraty,  togetiiier  iritb  neveral  oUmf  differences,  between  tli* 
chon^h  of  Aua  tCnor  and  the  cbnrcli  of  Borne,  first  cante  into  discn*' 
non  wken,  in  the  year  162,  the  biahop  Polyoarp  of  Bmymanwde  a 
vi»t  to  Amcetns  Inahop  of  Rome.'  Foljcsrp  alleged  that  be  himself 
had  obeerred  suoh  a  passover  with  the  Apoetle  John,  whose  disdple  he 
was.  Ajaeetw  alleged,  that  his  predeeeason  (in  a  church  oooaisting  of 
Gentile  Chriatiana  mm.  the  acbocd  of  Fanl,  and  in  which  there  were 
ori^nallj  no  yeailj  feasts  at  all  *)  had  introduced  nothing  of  that  sort. 
Sut  as  it  vtta  not  suppoaed  that  ^e  apostles  were  agreed  in  respect  to 
anoh  oatward  matters,  nor  that  they  would  have  considered  unifbnnifrf 
in  regard  to  auoh  tbinjgs  aa  neceasary,  it  waa  believed  that  witbont  pre- 
judice to  the  fellov^p  tmA  unity  of  Chiiatians,  a  difference  on  these 
points  mi^t  be  snfiered  to  remfun.  Aa  a  token  that  the  bond  of 
Christiao  brotherhood  waa  not  to  be  disturbed  by  sach,  and,  as  it  seems, 
other  still  more  important  points  of  difference,  Anicetus  permitted  Poly- 
carp  to  preside  in  the  church  in  place  of  himself,  at  the  celebration  o( 
the  Lord's  supper. 

If  two  books  which,  about  the  year  ITl,  the  bishop  Melito  of  Sardia 
wrote  upon  the  passover,'  referred  to  this  dispute,  it  moat  about  this 
time  h&ye  broken  out  anew ;  yet  it  does  not  admit  of  being  proved,  that 
the  work  contained  any  reference  of  that  sort.  The  typical  explanaticn 
f^  the  Jewish  paasover  might  also  have  led  to  the  composition  of  such  a 
work,  independent  of  this  controversy. 

But  about  the  year  290,  when  Victor  was  bi^op  of  the  Bomaa 
church,*  die  otHtboveisy  broke  oat  afireah.  On  the  one  side  stood  the 
church  (^  Rome,  together  wiUk  the  ohurches  of  Ccesarea  in  Faleatine, 
of  Jerusalem,  <^  Tyre  and  of  Alexandria ;  on  the  other  were  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  headed  by  the  bishop  Polycratea  of  Ephesus. 

The  Roman  bishop,  actuated  by  that  hierarchical  spirit,  whiah,  as  we 
have  idready  observed,  had  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  Bomau 
church,'  published  sentence  of  excommunication  agunst  the  ohurches  tS 

t  Atui;  rate,  if  wentiTindge  IVom  th«  — the  oonflict  between  llie  «iident  ritato 
Ungiuga  of  IreiuBDi,  aitA  bj  BowUn*,  cording  to  Fwil,  and  the  mora  tecent  once 
tbe  ob^  of  FolTra^'i  janma;  to  BonM    ucorduig  to  Jobs.    I  apuk  here  onl;  Vf 


.  .t  l«  *ettle  the  dispaM  reipecting  wkt  of  conieci 

tbe  feaM  of  die  pBfWTer.    No  dlapalea  on  'Easeb.l.  IV.  c.  28.                         "^ 

lUi  qaealion  b*d  m  yet  «dMB;  and  lb*  *  I  once  hfciied,  frosi  lb*  finrt  tbM  Ii»- 

coDTersatioa  npon  it  mu  only  cnnorilT  in-  nmu,  in  hi>  letter  to  Ticlor,  boiii  up  on^ 

trodnced,  while  the  putiej  were  spealina  those  Bomui  bishopi  who  preceded  Solw, 

on  the  pointt  in  wbidi  the  cbnnmi  Si-  u  palttms  at  toletMloa,  that  a  change  had 

tmi.    Keitber  ia  it  trr  aa;  meau  olea^  slcMd;  taken  place  luder  the  Uuei ;  hot 

^though  it  ia  poaiible,  that  the  object  of  If  we  mark  how  the  phraies  in  IreaKO^ 

the  jonnte;  ww  to  di«ciu«  ihoee  o«her  dif-  al  {rpd)  £ur7pof  Kpta0vTipoi  and  d  trpi 

fanooea.    Hon  imponance  has  beia  >am»-  oov  irptaffirepet,  ttuwer  to  each  otl^r,  it 

tttM)  MtribMed  ta  iLia  THJt,  than  il  cam  bMom**  erideat  that  bo  itreM  can  be  hud 

be  nrorad  hktoiically  to  ban  had.  on  iha  fbnner  of  (hem.    Ireo«u  mean* 

■The  nuUlar  li  obwniie,  aa  we  haie  la  eimpl;  to  m^,  Oat  difieranee.  and  wiihal 

Bur  handi  oal*  a  diaramnecKd  frasment  oT  that  lolecaaoe,  did  not  Snt  begiB  nnder  tbe 

tbe  leHer  of  franaoi.    Feriiapa  there  ww  kai  bkbi^N,  hqt  aziiled  afatadj  before 

sot  a<  jet  eTcn  then  in  tbe  Roman  disnjt  Soter. 

anj  Tearl;  ftaat ;  pgifa^is  Ihq  diffetenee  '  Sm  iboTt,  p.  SI4. 
at  tint  fuM  had  nlaieiice  to  this  veij  point 
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Asia  SCnor,  on  acocnmt  of  tina  tainal  pcont  of  diiqiiito ;  bat  ^iaa  -aa 
christian  proceeding  conld  not  fail  to  encounter  decided  reBiatanoe,  ia 
BQ  age  wnen  some  portion  i>£  tiie  00(^)61  Bprit  BtiU  remained.  IreniBus, 
in  the  name  of  the  ohurcIieB  at  Lyons  and  Tienna,  wrote  liim  a  letter, 
in  which  he  sharply  rebuked  this  method  of  procedure.  He  endMT- 
ored  to  make  Victor  aabuned  of  his  conduct,  by  com}>aring  it  with  the 
example  of  hia  predecesBor,  Anicetus,  and  declared  to  him,  "  Notwiilh 
Btandiog  these  oifierenees,  we  live  togetlier  in  peace,  and  our  disagree- 
ment vith  regard  to  the  regulation  of  fasts  serres  only  to  make  ow 
onity  of  faith  £e  more  clearly  evident."  In  the  same  letter,  or  another 
document  originating  in  the  same  controversy,  he  a^d,  "  lie  apoedes 
have  directed  us  to  let  no  man  judge  us  in  meat  or  in  diink,  or  in  r^ 
speet  of  &  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon  or  of  Sabbath  days.  Wliy 
then  these  disputes,  why  these  diviaions  ?  We  obeerre  &st8,  bat  witu 
the  Bour  leaven  of  malice  and  cunning,  rendbg  the  ohorch  of  God ;  we 
observe  the  externals,  so  as  to  let  go  those  weightier  mattera  of  faidi 
and  love.  We  have  learned  from  the  prophets,  however,  that  aach  feasts 
and  auch  fasts  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord," 

As  Friday  was  customarily  considered  a  day  of  penitence  and  fasting 
preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  the  reaorrection  Sunday,  it  was  the 
practice  of  tiiese  churches,  where  one  Friday  in  tlie  yeu  was  conse- 
crated to  the  remembrance  of  the  passion,  and  one  Sonday  to  the  re- 
membrance of-  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to  make  this  Friday  a  day  <i 
pemtence  and  fasdng  preparatory  to  the  greatest  Christian  festival,  the 
celebration  of  the  remembrance  of  Christ^  resurrection  on  Easter  Sun- 
day. Yet  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  this  season  of  fasting,  notlung 
was  determined.  In  order  to  imitate  the  temptation  of  Jesua  during 
forty  days  in  the  wildemese,  this  fast  was  extended  in  some  district 
to  forty  boors,  which  led  afterwards  to  the  forty  days,^  or  Qoadrageo- 
malfast. 

Afler  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  followed  the  feast  of  Penteoost, . 
(Whitsuntide,)  in  remembruice  of  Christ  risen  and  glorified,  aa  he 
&US  revealed  himaelf  to  the  fiuthfnl,  and  at  length  actively  manifested 
himself,  in  a  self-subsiatent  community  of  divine  life,  in  the  efiu^on 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  this  was  embraced  ae  one  inoluded  sum  of  the 
activity  uid  self-revelation  of  the  ascended  and  glorified  Redeemer,  in 
this  prolonged  celebration  of  fifty  days.  It  is  evident  &om  this,  how 
closely  connected  in  the  Chriatian  consciousness  of  this  period  were  the 
eonceptions  of  Christ  ascended  and  glorified.'  This  entire  period  was 
observed  as  Sunday ;  that  is,  there  was  never  any  fasting ;  prayers  were 
made  in  the  standing  and  not  in  the  kneeling  posture ;  it  was  perttaps 

1  Jrenaoi, in EnMb.  L  V.cSt.  btobiama:  "Whoeraria  ^eeiitjof  heart 

■  Ttiii  moda  of  contempliliw  Oe  tab-  can  m^,  Ood  hw  niwd  lu  np  and  ut  ni 

jtet  wu  itill  adopted  alto  br  Origen,  and  with  bun  in  hM*enlT  places,  celebrate*  om- 

(MMimU  br  the  manner  In  wfilch  he  placM  itanllj  the  feait  ol  pentacott''     ('0  A>- 
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the  case  alao,  (in  many  of  the  chnroheB  at  least,)  that  tlie  congrega- 
^na  dtul;  assembled  and  celebrated  the  commimioo.^  Afterwards,  two 
n>ec!al  events  were  selected  out  of  this  whole  period,  the  sBcenaion  of 
Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which  the  celebration  (^ 
Pentecost  was  confined. 

Hiete  featta,  as  it  appears  from  the  passage  cited  out  of  Origen, 
were  the  only  ones  generally  observed  in  this  period.  That  fundamen- 
tal Tiew  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  which  referred  eTer3rthing  to  the 
Bofferinge,  resnrrection  and  glory  of  Christ,  and  &6  accommodation  or 
opposition  to  the  Jewi^  observances,  were  reasons  that  these  in  partic- 
nlar  constituted  the  only  general  festivals.  The  idea  of  a  hirth-day 
festival  was  foreign  to  the  Christians  of  this  period  generally ;  they  re- 
garded the  second  birth  as  the  man's  true  hirth.  So  far  as  it  coiv- 
cemed  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  the  case  must  have  been  somewhat 
different,  indeed.  By  him,  human  nature  was  to  be  sanctified  from  its 
eariiest  development.  But  this  fact  could  not  at  first  present  itself  in 
so  prominent  a  point  of  light  to  the  early  Christians,  so  many  of  whom 
had  embraced  Christianity  when  now  advanced  in  years,  and  after  a 
decisive  cri»8  of  their  life.  It  was,  moreover,  only  by  degrees  that 
Christianity  could  pass  over  into  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life.  Be- 
sides, it  was,  in  truth,  unknown  at  what  definite  time  tlie  celebration  of 
the  remembrance  of  Christ's  birth  should  be  placed,  as  nothing  definite 
was  ascertained  respecting  the  date  of  his  birth.  The  case  was  entire- 
ly different  with  those  more  ancient  annual  feasts. 

Yet  we  find  even  in  tiiis  period  some  trace,  probably,  of  the  festival  of 
CkrittttM*.  The  histoir  of  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
another  kindred  festival,  the  festival  of  the  Tnanifettatian  of  Jetiu  in 
his  character  as  the  Messiah,  his  consecration  to  the  office  of  Messiah 
at  his  baptism  hy  John  and  the  be^nning  of  his  public  ministry,  called 
afterwards  the  toprii  riai  hn^iuv,  r^f  hn^tiof  ToC  xpiffTofl.  We  find  in 
later  times,  that  these  festivals  spread  in  opposite  directions ;  the  for- 
mer extended  itself  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  the  latter  &om  the 
East  to  tlie  West.'     Clement  of  Alexandria  simply  notices,  that  the 

i-We  migl 

Here  he  had  t                        .  *           .                    .        . 

bniineu   on    Sandar  W48    deferred,   and  be  celcbraCod  (iftj  diiyi  after  Easier.    1( 

where  he  snbsequenllj  transftn  Ihe  entire  charges  the  fonoer,  who  did  bnt  wtoheIj 

celebration  of  Sunda;  to  Ihe  pentoco«t,  that  applj'  the  name  of  pemeccal,  of  departio); 

the    former   practice   was    obaerred   also  from  the  anlliority  of  Scripture.    Ut  cuncu 

Ifaroogh  the  whole  of   Pentecost:  which,  diem  Pentecoatea  po«t  Fascha  relebremnS, 

however,  can  hardlj  be  crediled.    De  Jdot-  non  quadragesimam,  nisi  quiDqaa^eitmaiB. 

olatria,  c  14,  be  says,  wishing  to  withhold  '  The  feast  of  Epiphan}',  considered  ae 

Christiana  from  taking  anj  part  in   the  the  feast  of  Chriet'a  bapligm,  stood  in  high 

healhen  festiTaTe :  Kxocrpe  aingniaa  soUen-  consideration  towards  the  close  of  Ihe  fonrth 

idtatea  nationnm,  Pentecoslen  impleni  non  centnij,  at  Antioch,  while  the  in[rDdiictio& 

potenint    The  first  trace  of  a  limitation  of  the  Christmas  festival,  coming  from  the 

of  the  pentecoEt  to  one  daj,  is  to  be  foond  West,  met  there  with  a  good  deal  of  oppo- 

MiliBpB  in  the  43d  caaon  of  the  conndl  of  ijlion.    Several  Eastern   chnrehce,  vhere 

Elvira.    This  certainly  Terr  ohscare  canon  men  became  flrsl  acquainted  with  the  fea- 

teems  most  nnturall;  to  admit  of  being  tm-  tival  of  Christmas  in  the  last  part  of  the 

derslood  as  meaning  that  some  had  selected  fonrth  cenmrr,  or  still  later,  bat  where  ihs 

ont  of  the  whole  time  of  pentecott  merelr  feast  of  Christ's  baptism  had  been  longer 

Ihe  feast  of  ascension.    On  Ihe  other  hand,  known,  afterwards  nnited  both  feasts  to- 

d;  the  pentci'Ost  the  wancil  nnderstandt  geAer;  just  at  in  the  Western  churcbe*  * 
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Gooetio  aect  of  the  Banlidians  kept  &6  latter  festival  in  his  time  at 
Alezandria.  It  can  hardly  be  admitted,  horever,  that  this  sect  ii^ 
rented  the  festival,  interested  as  &6j  were  in  ohserring  it  on  the 
ground  of  their  doctrines ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  catholio 
church  would  ever  have  received  it  from  the  Gaoetdcs.  They  had  most 
probably  borroffed  it  from  Jewish  Christian  churches  in  Palestine 
or  Syria.  WiUi  Jewish  GhristiauB  it  probably  originated ;  for  to  their 
pecidiar  mode  of  thinking,  this  moment  in  the  life  of  JesuB  must  have 
appeared  moat  important.  The  Gnostics  afterwards  gave  it  their  own 
interpretation.  Clement  speaks,  at  the  same  time,  of  individuals  who 
were  disposed  to  calculate  not  only  the  year  hut  also  the  dai/  of  the 
nativity  of  Jesus,  and  indeed  seems  to  censure  such  inquinea  aa  idle 
&nd  unprofitable,  in  which,  moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty.  He  does  not  state  indeed  that  they  observed  the  day  which 
they  attempted  to  determine,  as  a  festival ;  yet  it  is  probable  uiot  the 
day  which  they  took  so  much  pwia  to  reckon,  they  abo  observed ;  and 
tlie  general  abAjnag  of  the  passage  in  Clement  would  seem  to  indicate 
tliat  this  was  Ms  meaning.^  He  could  not  have  alluded,  however,  to 
tlie  Gnostics,  of  whom  he  speaks  ^terwards,  for  with  l^eir  system  the 
festival  of  Christmas  stood  in  direct  contradiction.  Thus  these  two 
feasta  answer  to  two  stages  of  Christian  intuition,  a  lower  and  a  higher ; 
that  which  attached  itself  immediately  to  Judfusm,  aod  the  Chnstian 
stage  carried  forward  to  an  independent  development;  the  view  of 
Jesus  as  the  anointed  of  the  Holy  S[ttrit,  armed  with  divine  powers 
fop  hia  work  as  the  Messiah,  and  of  Jesus  as  the  god-man,  the  Word 
become  fleah,  whose  humanity  was  from  the  be^nning  filled  witli  the 
divine  essence.  We  pass  now  to  contdder  the  several  acta  <^  Chiiatiim 
worship. 

i.  Tha  KBeral  aeti  <^  ClinMiam  WorMp. 
The  nature  of  the  single  acts  of  Christian  worship  will  be  evident 
from  wh^  we  have  remarked  respecting  its  essence  generally.  As  the 
elevation  of  the  spirit  and  heart  of  the  united  church  to  God  was  tbe 
end  of  the  whole,  so  instruction  and  edification  by  uniting  in  the  com- 
mon contemplation  of  the  divine  word,  constituted,  firom  the  first,  a 
principal  part  of  Christian  worship.  The  mode  m  which  this  was  done, 
might,  like  the  form  of  &e  church  constitution,  be  closely  connected 
with  ihe  arrangement  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Jewish  communities  in 
the  synagogues.'  As  in  the  synagogue  assemblies  of  the  Jews  the 
reading  of  portions  from  the  Old  Testament  formed  t^e  bams  of  reU- 
^oua  matructiou,  bo  tiie  same  practice  passed  over  into  the  Chriatiaa 

•omewhat  differeiU  meaaing  mi  ptea  ti 

the  lecont  feut  of  Epiphui;,  wbi^  cbihi 

to  Ibeni  from  the  EosL    The  Donatisti  re 

fnaeid  to  adopt  tha  feait  of  Epipbaaj,  coa-  at  jrcpiepyoripoti  rp  yeveasi  toS  ourf- 

tideriog  il  as  BO  ionovalion  comiog  from  poi   fi/iuv  oi  fiiivov  rb  irof,  aXXi  ital  i^ 

the  Eiultm  chtlrch.    Quia  nee  orientalt  oe-  iiiJpav  Tcpoari&tvTef  o'l  61  ajtb  Ba0(Ac(d«v 

clesiie,  abi  appamit  ilia  atelK  commnni'  xoJ  roil  0aimaiiarof   abni   ■rip'   i/Upar 

caab    Angutiiii  Senno,  303,  {  a.    TheM  ioprdfaviri. 

are  onl^  prelimiTiarir  remarki,  introduced        9  See  mj  EutoiT  of  the  Flaodnf,  •to, 

1. —  ;_  — a — ■i-jnof  theconjecttueaboTB  Vol.Lp.3B. 
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Meembties.  The  Old  Teatameot  was  read  first,  particolarlj  the  pro- 
^etic  parts  of  it,  aa  referrmg  to  tiie  Messiah ;  next,  the  gospels,  and 
finallj  the  apostoUc  epistles. 

The  reading  of  &e  scriptoreB  vas  of  the  greater  consequence,  ^ce 
it  was  demred  to  nuke  ever^  Christian  fanuliar  with  them ;  and  yet, 
on  aoeimnt  of  the  rarity  and  hi^  price  of  mannscripts,  and  the  por- 
erty  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  ChristJans,  or  hecause  all  could  not 
read,  placing  the  Bible  itself  in  the  hands  of  all  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Sequent  Ivearing  of  the  word  must  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
many,  be  a  substitute  for  Uieir  own  reading  it.  The  scriptures  were 
read  in  a  language  ^a&i  all  could  understand.  This,  in  most  of  the 
countries  belon^g  to  the  Roman  empire,  was  either  the  Greek  or  tiie 
Latin.  Varions  translations  of  the  Sible  into  Latin  made  their  appear* 
ance  at  a  toit  early  period ;  since  every  one  who  had  but  a  slight  knowl- 
edge ofGreek,  felt  the  want  of  Uius  making  himself  iamiliax  with  the 
word  of  God  in  his  native  tongue.'  In  places  where  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin  language  was  understood  by  only  a  part  of  the  community,  the 
men  of  education,  the  rest  being  acquamt«a  only  with  the  ancient  dia- 
lect of  their  oountiy,  which  yns  tfie  case  in  many  cities  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  church  interpreters  were  appointed,  as  they  were  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues,'  who  immediately  translated  what  was  read  into  the  pro- 
nscial  dialect,  that  it  might  be  oniversally  understood.' 

As  early  as  the  third  century  it  was  the  practice,  m  we  learn  from 
flie  complete  liturgies  of  the  fourtJi  which  are  known  to  us,  for  the  dea- 
cons, before  the  Aiiagnost  began  to  read,  to  exhort  the  community  in  a 
oertun  customary  form  of  words,  to  attentaon  and  devoiion  in  listemng 
to  the  divine  word.* 

The  reading  of  the  scriptures  was  followed,  as  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, by  short,  and  originally  very  simple  addrettea,  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, such  aa  the  heart  prompted  at  the  moment,  which  contained  the 
exposition  and  application  of  what  had  been  read.  On  this  pcnnt,  Jus- 
tin Martyr  expresses  himself  as  follows : '  "  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
church  ^res  a  word  of  exhortation,  and  incites  the  people  to  exem{Jify 
in  their  Uves  the  good  things  they  had  listened  to."  It  was  among 
the  Greeks,  who  were  more  ^ven  to  the  culture  of  rhetoric,  that  the 
aermon  first  began  to  take  a  wider  scope,  and  to  assume  an  important 
place  in  the  acts  of  worship.' 

^  Angnstin.  de  doctrinm  dirisduUi,  L  IL 

»  "EMBivrvTai  yiuatrcf  ilc  jJ^nnrav,  ^  tv         «  yfi^a  SotOBieD,  birt.  vxlet.  L  TH.  c. 

ralr  &iityvuaaiv,  ^  h  rale  wpompAioif.  jj^  ^^  ,„,„,,  in  tb«  flnt  half  of  the  fifUl 

^phu.  eipodt  fld.  CMhoL  c.  81 ,    Pro-  cenmir,  ••«  that  «e  pnclice  of  prewWng 

oopiiu,  the  muVrr,  in  the  perMcniioB  of  did  not  eswt  In  tb»  Banu  ebairb,  the  ra- 

DhmImuh,  united  in  hu  own  person,  at  „„t  ^^jfl  jn  no  CM*  h»TO  referenco  to- 

Scjlhopalu   in   P&lestine,  the   offices  of  the  aiWy  (I'ma ;  bnt,  inDpoijiiK  Ibe  MUcment 

*„.—.-.   eiordst,  Inierpreter,  (from  Uie  !«  to  Im  dipended  upon,  it  wonld  eimply 

S;nAc)     See  hia  Acta.  uuotint  to  thii,  tbM  br  tba  predominant 

FB  may  sea  from  the  words  of  Com-  of  ontwaid  abow  and  Utdrf^  pomp,  the 

againit  the  ipeaking,  particnlarlj  ^naoa  WM  UnallT  piulied  ont.    Bat  tte 

male  aex,  in  the  church :  &ct  naj  have  been,  tlut  thla  Eaatem  writer 
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Church  pialmo^,  sleo,  passed  over  from  die  srn&gogne  into  the  Chris- 
tUQ  churcn.  The  AposUe  Paul  exhorts  the  pnnutiTe  charchea  to  ung- 
gmritaal  BongB.  For  tills  purpoee  were  osed  the  peaUns  of  tlie  Ola 
Testament,  and  partly  hymns  eompoged  expregalyfor  ihU  object,  espe- 
eiallr  hynms  of  pmse  and  of  thanks  to  Qod  and  to  Christ ;  such  har- 
ing  been  known  ia  Plinyi  ss  in  customaiy  use  among  die  Chrisfians  of 
luB  time.  In  the  controverraes  with  the  Unitarians,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  the  be^ning  of  the  third  centuriea,  the  hymnt  were  ap- 
pealed to,  in  wluch  from  early  times  Christ  had  been  worshipped  as 
Qod.  The  power  of  church  melody  on  the  heart  was  soon  acknowl- 
edged ;  and  hence  such  as  were  desirous  of  propagating  peculiar  opin- 
ions of  their  own,  like  B&rdaaanes  or  Paul  of  SamowUa,  seued  upon  tins 
as  an  instrument  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  viK3>le  church  required  visible  signs,  for  the  spiritoal  facts  on 
irhich  its  inward  essence  rests.  Hence  Christ,  who  meant  to  found  ft 
visible  church,  instituted  two  outuiard  ngn»,  as  symbols  of  the  invisible 
fellowship  between  him,  the  Head  of  the  spiritual  body,  and  its  mem- 
bers, the  believers,  and  of  the  union  of  these  members  not  only  tctC& 
himKJfy  but  wt(A  one  another  —  visible  means  of  representing  the  in- 
^ble  heavenly  benefits  to  be  oommumcated  bylum  to  the  members  of 
this  body  ;  and  with  the  believing  use  of  these  mgns,  furnished  to  the 
outward  man  of  lente  in  behalf  of  the  inward  apiritual  man,  was  to  be 
connected  Bie  enjoyment  of  that  fellowslup  and  of  those  heavenly  ben- 
efits. As  in  Chnstianity  and  all  Christiaa  life,  there  is  nothing  which 
stands  separate  and  iusidated,  bnt  all  fonns  one  whole,  radiating  &om  a . 
common  centre,  so  in  the  present  case,  what  is  represented  by  these 
outward  signs  was  to  be  something  which  should  proceed  on  through 
the  whole  mward.  Christian  life ;  something  which  from  one  single  ukk 
ment  of  that  life  should  he  diffiised  over  the  whole  of  it ;  and  again, 
from  other  single  moments,  should  be  specially  awakened  and  carried 
still  further  onward.  Such  was  hapti»m,  the  sign  of  the  first  entraoce 
into  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer  and  with  the  church,  the  first  appro- 
priation of  the  benefits  which  he  bestowed  on  mankind  —  the  forgive- 
ness of  ans  and  the  inward  union  of  life  thence  resulting  —  the  rartici- 
pation  in  a  sanctifying,  divine  spirit  of  life ;  and  such  was  the  LoreC» 
supper,  the  sign  of  a  constantly  progressive  perseverance  in  this  fellow- 
ship and  in  the  appropriation  and  enjoyment  of  these  benefits ;  both 
representing  the  essentials  of  the  whole  Christian  Ufe  within,  in  its  first 
rise  and  its  progresave  development.  The  whole  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
Christian  worship  invariably  stamped  itself  upon  the  mode  in  which 
these  outward  signs  of  divine  reahties  were  administered ;  and  agtun, 
the  mode  of  their  admimstretiDn  powerfully  reacted  npon  the  character 
of  the  worship.  The  connection  of  the  momenta  represented  by  these 
outward  signs  irith  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life,  the  union  of  the  in- 
ward and  divine  things  with  the  outward  transactions,  were  present  to 
the  lively  Ghflstian  feelings  of  the  early  believers ;  bnt  it  was  here  a 

wm*  daceiTed  b;  Mm  acconnta  from  tlie  th«  Ronuu  cfanich  did  not  occnpj  m  Im- 
Wen.  And  the  miauka  tmn  hsTe  ariien  portaot  a  place  in  the  wcvihip,  M  In  tha 
bom  Nme  obaerratioii,  that  the  Sennon  in    Qred  chunlL 
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Bonroe  of  great  ^Hracticsl  nuscluef,  — juat  aa  we  observed  ia  Uie  case  of 
ibe  doctrine  concerning  the  church,  —  that  men  neglected  duly  to  sep- 
arate and  distinguish  in  their  conceptions,  vhat  was  connected  together 
in  their  feelings.  It  was  from  the  same  source  that  the  oatward  con- 
ception, not  merely  of  the  church,  but  also  of  those  symbols  which  were 
so  closely  connected  with  the  b^g  of  the  church,  proceeded.  And 
one  kind  of  outward  conception  reacted  upon  the  other. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  baptism.  At  the  begimung,  when  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  church  should  rapidly  extend  itself,  those  who  confessed 
their  belief  in  Jesus  aa  the  Mesttak,  (among  the  Jews,)  or  their  belief 
in  one  God,  and  in  Jetut  as  the  Meitiah,  (among  tiie  Gentiles,}  were 
immediately  baptized,  as  appears  from  the  New  Testament.  Gradually 
it  came  to  be  thought  necessary,  that  those  who  wished  to  be  recwvei 
into  the  Christian  church,  should  be  subjected  to  a  more  careful  pre' 
paratory  instruction,  and  to  a  stricter  examination.^  This  whole  dass 
were  denominated  ^onjjTrf/m™,  iipoorai,  auditores  or  andientes.  By  these 
appellations  tliey  were  dengnated  as  those  who  were  receiving  their 
first  instruction  in  Christiamty,  and  who  could  only  be  permitted  to 
hear  the  reading  of  the  scnptores  and  ihe  preaching  of  the  word.  The 
period  of  probation  most  have  been  determined  by  the  different  cond^ 
lions  of  individuals ;  yet  the  Council  of  Elvira  decided  generally  on  a 
period  of  two  years.  Originally  there  was  but  one  common  name  for 
all  who  had  not  as  yet  received  baptism,  but  were  in  the  state  of  pro- 
bation and  preparation.  But  as  different  stages  and  gradations  were 
here  distingnisned,  these  were  also  deugnated  by  particular  names. 
Accordingly  in  Origen  we  find  these  catechumens  distinctly  separated 
into  two  uviaons.  1.  Those  who  were  for  the  first  time  receiving  pri- 
vate instruction,  and  2.  Those  who  were  adnutted  to  the  meetings  of 
the  church,  and  who  were  immediately  prepared  for  baptism.^ 

1  Tb«  umlioa  adnuimd  hj  Dr.  RoAe,  had  been  taaght,  and  bind  themfdres  (« 

Id  bis  interetling  tnO.  (De  disHpliiue  ar-  nit«  their  ll'ea  br  tiiem,  —  ihc  &ame  meihod 

Gtioi,  qo*  dicitnr,  in  ecclesia  Chrisliana  ori-  of  nniting  doclnae  and  practice  wtiidi  mnit 

gine.    Heidelberg,  IMl,)  that  the  inatnic-  prevail  at  all  periodB  in  the  inBtraclion  of 

Hon  and  examination  of  calochameni  re-  cateehamenl.    It  is  beyond  mv  pover  to 

laled  in  the  fint  place  to  mnllon  of  pndin  conceive  what  rondDBiaa  ran   M   drawn 

onlj,  and  that  an  important  chani^e  took  froip  Ibe  worda  of  Celiai,  1.  Ill,  c.  50,  with 

place  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  initmction  regard  to  (he  inatmction  of  CBlecbnmeiil ; 

■nd  examination  was  directed  to  natten  of  fbr  theae  words  are  totally  foreign  to  the 

tbeorr,  —  this  aaaertkin  I  cannot  think  ea-  snhject,  hailn^   reftrenee   limply  to   the 

tabUiMd  on  good  and  >afllc)ent  RToonda.  mode  which  the  Christians  adopted  of  seek- 

Botii  were,  from  the  beginning,  nnited  to-  ing  first  to  gain  acceai  to  the  nnedacsted, 

gether,  aa  Christianity  required.    This  i*  to  sUres  and  yonth,  and  bring  them  over  to 

clear  ^so  from  the  passage  in  the  grtaler  CfarisliBnily.    Neither  has  the  r^lalion  of 

ApolocT  of  Justin  MartjT,  |  61,  iriiere  be  Clemeni'a  two  worki  (the  Prntagoroe  and 

•ajs  of'thoae  who  ai«  pi«panng  tbemselTee  the  Stromata)  to  eadi  other,  any  »iing  B» 

fcr  baptism  :  "Offoi  &r  ireia^uai  jtai  wiarci}-  do  with  tbe  present  wbject ;  it  answers  W 

uaiv  iiAi7i»ij  To&To  ril  if  hf^  itiaaiiijieva  the  relatkm  of  the  »rioT<r  to  the  yviimt, 

(ol  Xtyifitva  elvai  Kot  fiio^  ntruf  Smaa-  among  tbe  AlexasdriMU ;  and  the  Gnoeii 

#01  tirtaxvuvToi,    Hen  inatraciion  in  doc-  assuredlr  epnld  wK  be  tanght  to  calecha- 

trine  is  asstucdlT  prempposed,  and  the  cor-  mens,    instmctlon  in  the  fmidameittal  doe- 

lesponding  condnct  of  the  life  derived  fWim  rinee  cf  QnistlfilT  is  yriw  aaothar  tfcmg. 
f^  and  boOi  snppoaed  to  be  so  united  with        ■  Otisen,  c  Cel*.  L  III.  c.  61,  *a;«  Om  ta 

(Mh  other,  that  tboae  who  wished  to  re-  Iboae  wfao  wished  to  eabrMS  ChiiMiBnitj, 

•d*e  bactiam  shoold   declan  tbemselrea  pritate  laabnedoa  «••  fliM  impaited,  (bj 

eonliicedoftiietnithof  tliedociriiM»tbc7  this  drcnmaiaaoe  be  explain*  their  nam^ 
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For  the  private  instruction  of  these  catechiunens,  a  dbtinct  office 
was  instituted  in  the  church.  At  Carthage  the  duty  was  devolved, 
after  a  period  of  probation,  on  some  individual  vho  had  distinguished 
Matself  among  tiie  church  readers.  At  Alexandria^  vhere  it  ofteo 
happened  that  men  of  education,  even  the  learned,  and  th(»e  habito- 
ated  to  philosophical  reflectioD,  applied  to  receive  instructioa  in  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  necessary  that  the  catechists  should  be  men  of  liberal 
education,  qualified  to  meet  tiie  objectaona  and  doubts  of  pagims,  and 
to  follow  them  on  their  own  position.  Able  and  learned  laymen  were 
therefore  selected  here ;  ana  this  class  of  catechists  led  afterwards  to 
the  formation  of  an  important  theological  school  among  the  Christians.* 

Some  traces  of  a  omfeKgion  of  faith,  which  was  made  at  baptism, 
are  to  be  found  even  in  the  New  Testament.'  Such  confessions  of 
futh  were  afterwards  more  fully  drawn  out,  in  oppoulioQ  to  Jews,  to 
pagans  and  to  heretics.  These  confessions  were  mtended  to  embrace 
those  essentials  of  Christianity,  wherein  all  ^e  churohes  were  agreed. 
It  vras  believed  that  the  doctrine  expressed  in  these  confessions  of  faith 
proceeded  from  the  apostles ;  that  it  was  the  doctrine  which  they 
preached  in  living  words  and  in  their  writings ;  but  it  was  by  no  meaiis 
the  opinion  in  the  beginning,  that  the  apostles  had  drawn  up  any  such 
confesffion  in  words.  In  t/ds  sense  it  was  called  the  t^pori^  iirmniAiKor, 
the  irapaioatc  imxTroAii^ ;  the  misconception  of  this  phraseology  afteiv 
wards  gave  birtii  to  the  fiction,  that  the  apostles  had  verbally  composed 
Buoh  a  confesuon.'  This  formula  of  confession  was  then  designated  hj 
the  distinctive  term  of  Symbolum.  It  oiay  be  a  question,  whether,  io 
this  nae  of  the  word  Symbolum,  the  allusion  was  to  its  general  meamng 
of  "  a  aign,"  in  the  sense  that  the  words  of  the  confession  were  a 
characteristic,  repreaentatiTC  sign  of  the  futh,  or  whether  a  particular 
application  of  this  meaning  waa  intended,  having  reference  to  the 
ai^Xoy  aTpttTtuTiKav,  the  tessera  Dulitaris :  so  that  the  confession  waa,  as 
it  were,  the  watchword  of  the  miles  Christi,  communicated  to  every 
one  on  his  admission  into  the  mihtia  Christi.  So  far  as  we  cao  trace 
the  history  of  the  phrase,  the  first  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  sap- 
position  ;  for  where  the  word  Symbolum  first  occurs  in  connection  with 
baptism,  it  has  only  that  general  signification.* 

iKpoarai.)    For  «h«n  they  had  inffldentl;  ■  8m  1  Fet  3:  81.  — 1  Tim.  6:  13,  it 

held  to  their  pupoie  of  letidine  a  Chriiluui  not  ao  clear,  a*  thii  might  nFer  to  a  profea- 

lifb,  the;  woold  be  introduced  into  the  com-  lion  Tolantarily  made  b;  Timothj,  rrom 

miuiitj}  TaT^viKoit  aiiroic  ttaayoiaiv,  UiV  the  impalse  of  hi*  otq  feelings,  on  a  ipe- 

fihf  TTottj^avTE^  Tayna  rCtv  apTt  apxofiivjv  cial  occasion,  when  he  irw  choAen  and  eon- 

xnl  ilaayoiiivuv  koI  oMenu   ri  evujioXov  lecralcd  ai  a  miuionarv  to  the  heathen, 

roe  aieoMKodofiiiu  livtiXii^Tuv.     The  Ust  '  Rofin.  exposit.  iTmboL  apostol. 

diitincdon  ihows  evidently  that  the»e  >honld  •  A»,  for  wiample,  where  TertoUian,  de 

be  diitingniahed  from  Mta  b«plii«d,  who  are  poinilentia,  c  8,  lays,  that  baptism,  which 

an«rwarda   spoken   of    It  whs   only  (he  by  its  nature  sboald  be  a  eymbolnm  vitM, 

moral  OTereight  to  be  extended  to  the  bap-  beromee  to  those  who  receive  it  witbont  the 

tued  members  of  the  omgregBlion,  which  right  disposition,  a  symbolnra  mortis.    8« 

(erms  llie  sobject  of  diseonrae  afterwards,  in  his  work,  contr.  Maroion.  L  V.  c.  1,  Ijm- 

And  M  Origen  describes,  not  three,  bnt  two  bolum  It  tued  by  him  as  eqnivalent  to 

rlannns  of  catechamen*.  mar^  sign,  generally.    Bo  in  the  letter  of 


.yUoo^Ie 


ns  ioahdio  asd  DBSiair.  SOT 

Tlie  very  edgiuficant  word  oi/t^oXm,  sjmbolam,  would  now  {pve  oecfr 
uon  to  m&ny  difiereDt  reli^ous  alluMons;  the  one  tbat  soon' became 
paredoaunant  was  that  which  fixed  on  the  favorite  compariBon  among  the 
early  Christians  of  their  yocation  to  a  miHtary  service  (miKtia.)  In 
tiie  Alezandrian  church,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  tast«  prevailed  for 
tracing  analogies  with  the  pagan  myeteries,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  in 
a  way  but  litUe  suited  to  the  simple  character  of  the  gospel,  the  term 
was  compared  to  the  watch-word  of  Uie  initiated.'  Others  fixed  on 
another  meaning  of  the  word  "  Symbolum,"  namely,  a  commercial  com- 
pact; as  if  the  pledge  of  a  spiritual  fellowship  was  the  thing  designed 
to  be  represented.*  Ag^,  the  fable  recorded  by  Rufinns,"  which 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  a  confession  of  faith  to  uie  apostles,  gave 
currency  afterwards  to  the  notion,  that  this  confesBion  had  been  formed 
by  contributions  &om  each  of  the  apostles ;  and  bo  the  meaning  of  the 
irord  avfiffoior,  miifioi^,  a  contribution,  was  applied  in  the  present  case  to 
denote  a  confesmon  which  bad  grown  out  of  the  coatnbiitdonB  of  the 
several  aposHes. 

Tbaa  eonfesmoQ  was  pnt  into  the  hands  of  the  catechumens  as  a  doo- 
oment  which  contained  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Many  who  had 
been  led  to  embrace  the  &ith  after  much  inquiry,  after  consulting  dif- 
fei«nt  reli^oufl  writings  and  reading  the  scnptmres  for  tbemselrea,  of 
course  did  not  need  it  to  keep  them  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
It  could  only  serve  in  their  case  as  a  means  of  convincing  them,  that 
the  church  with  which  they  wished  to  become  connected,  agreed  in 
doctrine  with  the  holy  scriptures  &om  which  they  had  already  derived 
their  &ith.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  invites  the  heathen  to  con- 
vince themselves  what  the  true  Christian  doctrine  is,  by  searching  the 
scriptures,  where  it  was  to  be  found,  if  they  would  out  apply  their 
,mental  powers  to  distinguish  the  true-Irom  the  plaosible,  the  doctrine 
really  derived  &om  the  scriptures  &om  that  which  merely  attached 
itself  to  Ukcm  m  appearance.* 

Others,  however,  obtained  their  first  knowledge  of  Christianity  from 
the  instruction  cont^ed  in  the  confesmon  of  ftuth  and  imparted  in 
C<»)iiection  with  it,  without  finding  themselves  in  a  situation,  till  some- 
time afterwards,  of  comparing  with  the  scriptures  what  they  bad  thus 
received  from  human  tnidition.  It  was  of  these,  the  Gnostic  Heracleon 
remarked : '  "  They  are  led  first  to  believe  on  the  Saviour  by  the  testi- 

u  ft  dMignntioD  of  &t  ftnnnla  of  bqidsni,  rit* ;  for  ihii  la  umredly  &  de«i)?iuaion  bor- 

(Bafititaiiu}  cni  nee  ijmbolam  ttinilatii  rowed  Atmi  the  New  Tesument 

nee  iDUiTogUio  legidnu   M   ccdeeiuticB  *  A(igiiU]ii,Mnno,Sia:  Sjmbolirm  mter 

defiut    Aeun,  ep.  76,  CfprUui,  ad  Heg-  m  fadnnt  mercftuu«a,  quo  coram  socieui 

nnm :  "  eodom  ijinbolo  b^liiuo,"  to  Uip-  ptno  ftW  leneinr;  et  jtatm  aecielu  M 

tiie  with  tli«  lame  fbnnnla.    ForhtfW  tlui  commcrdnin  ftHriRullDm. 

word  WM  oririndlT  nolhiiiK  mora  than  a  *  Id  hia  expadlio  in  iTmbolnin  apotto- 

daigoatioD  of  the  rananU  of  bapliim,  and    lonim.  

became  labMaaeatlr  muferred  to  the  oon-  *  Btnimat  L  TIL  f.  7M  M  M  •  Ai  struv 

fiwrion  of  faith.  ruv  YpafCni  IxiiardivlHi  imieucrutuf.  — 

>  Slromat  I.  V.  1 58S.  The  Xoirpov  com-  &iaicpivtiv  n  r;  naraX^irTuti  fiaipi^  (con- 
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mony  of  men  ;  but  when  they  come  to  lus  own  words,  they  beGera  no 
longer  on  the  ground  of  haman  testimony  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  tiie 
trath  itaelf ; "  and  in  reference  to  the  same  class,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria aays :  ^  "  The  first  saving  change  from  heafeenism  ib  faith,  that  Is, 
a  compent^ous  knowledge  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation.  On  t^is 
foundation  ia  built  the  Onotis,  which  is  a  solid  demonstration,  derired 
from  the  doctrine  of  our  Ixird,  of  that  which  baa  been  received  by 
fiuth."  Others,  who  were  wholly  uneducated,  and  unable  to  read  any 
writing,  could  only  learn  from  uie  mouth  of  others,  and  never  come 
themselves  to  the  foontun  of  God's  word ;  but  still  the  divine  doctiine, 
which  they  imbibed  from  the  lips  of  otherd,  proved  itself  independently- 
a  divine  power  in  tlieir  hearts.  Where  the  word  bat  once  found  ad- 
mission, an  independent  Christian  consciousness  was  capable  of  being 
thereby  awakened.  "  Many  of  ns,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  have 
received  the  divine  doctrine,  without  the  use  of  writings,  in  the  power 
of  God  through  foitb."  ' 

The  few  words  of  this  confession  of  futh  needed  not,  of  course,  to  be 
communicated  in  ariHrig.  They  were  to  pass  into  the  heart  of  the 
catechumen ;  to  pass  &om  the  living  word  into  bis  Hfe ;  to  be  expressed 
by  bim  as  the  deep  conviction  of  his  heart.  Was  It  imbed  to  attach 
to  this  custom,  which  arose  so  naturally,  of  orally  communicating  the 
confession  of  fsith,  some  higher  meaning?  The  interpretation  most 
readily  presenting  itself  was,  that  the  <3iristian  doctrine  should  not 
come  to  men  from  without,  through  the  medium  of  letters,  bat  should 
he  written  in  their  hearts  by  tlie  Spirit  of  God,  and  propagate  itself 
there  as  a  liring  principle.  Jer.  31 :  88.'  In  later  times  a  dispomtion 
to  dip  into  mysteries  quite  alien  from  the  8{nrit  of  the  ample  gospel, 
which  disposition  had  first  found  entrance  into  the  Alexandrian  church 
from  her  leaning  to  an  accommodation  with  the  pagan  mysteries  and 
from  the  influence  of  the  Keo-Flatonie  mysticism,  gave  to  this  custom 
die  meaning,  that  the  most  sacred  things  ought  not  be  entrusted  to 
writing,  lest  they  should  be  produced  among  l£e  uninitiated,  and  there- 
by become  profaned:*  —  while  yet  the  scriptnrea,  the  holiest  tradition 
of  tiie  divine,  might  come  into  the  hands  of  every  hearten ;  while  the 
apologia  felt  no  scruples  in  presenting  before  the  heathen  the  inmost 
mysteries  of  Christian  doctrine  I 

This  confession  of  futh  was  made  by  the  catechumens  at  baptism,  m 
Uswers  to  distinct  questions.' 

1  StciMU.  L  Vn  r.  TSa,  lit.  D.  aad  want  of  foimdMtioii,  mm  Mold  nuka 

■  StniDSt.  I.  L  f.  9ia  1  01  a  ul  inn  whuerer  ib«7  piMMd. 
yptfiftanir  dmaiiti  rir  rtpi  4nri)  JiJ  iria-        *  Acoonliiig  to  tlia  mcMt  lutanl  Interpra- 

rcuf  in^iXv^^uv  Myov,  IMion,  I  Fet.  3 :  SI,  hu  refeTcnce  klrradj 

■So   Aapwttii  Senno  SIS:  Haju  rd  lo  the qnation propoaed  at  bapEUm.    'Eirc- 

tfgiiificMtd«caiiiB,mBdiendoiTmbo1iimdis-  p^njiio,  metonTmiM  Tor  the  pledge  in  to- 

citnr,  IMC  in  tabaH*  vtl  !■  (liqwi  mUeri*,  ivec  to  the  qneatioru.    TertolliAn,  d«  con>- 

Nd  i>  crada  tetOAvn.  nm  mitit.  c  3 :  Amptioi  ■liqmd  rttponJerit^ 

«'nialik«plBjMd  panel*  aboat  mjit*-  atum  Bonlini*  in  armiifelio  detenninBriL 

_.. Lf_i.  — -)« iBjioRMwa  Qua*  to  b«  Again, TertaUiaii,den«urr«ct.c4S, leapeet- 


MM\fA  t\»m  flwjim|:'r'*"Tr"     '^.         me  lM4>tiiiii:  Anima  r  ,  .   

tnwsdiM  to  tbelnmilioBMtbeobMai^    iMooandlof  ^[tk^-wren  Biiht^in  tha 
vague  and  vnUiUriMi  idMof  a  diacipUna    timecf  C7priaa,r««pecliDKllieieqn«Mioni: 
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'Witii  tlie  oral  confbnon  of  MHi  was  also  connected  &»  avowal  <^  % 
moral  engagement.  The  transaction  was  looked  upon  in  Hie  following 
l^t:  the  candidate  for  t>aptasm  separated  lunuelf  from  the  kingduoa 
(tf  sin,  of  darkness,  of  Satan,  which,  as  a  heathen  devoted  te  his  lusts, 
he  had  lutherto  served,  and  came  over  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
Ghtist.  He  was  now,  therefore,  solemnly  te  renounce  all  fellowship 
with  that  kingdom  of  which  he  had  before  heen  a  subject.  Giving  his 
hand  te  the  bishop,  he  solemnly  declaTed,^  that  he  renounced  tiie  devil 
and  all  his  pomps,  — meaning  particularly  by  these  the  pagan  shows 
and  things  of  the  Uke  nature  —  and  his  angels  —  an  ezpresEdon  proba- 
bly based  on  the  notion,  that  the  heathen  gods  were  evil  spirita,  v^ 
had  seduced  mankind.'  In  accordance  wiw  the  fiivorito  comparison 
ah^ady  alluded  te,  this  pledge  was  regarded  as  the  Christian's  military 
oath,  the  sacramentum  militise  chiistianse,  whereby  he  bound  himself  to 
live  and  fight  as  a  miles  Dei  et  Cbristi. 

Tlus  foiTQ  of  renunciation,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, should  be  distinguished  from  the  exorciam,  which  could  not  have 
8[»nmg  ao  earlv  out  ^  the  prevailine  mode  of  tlunking  m  Chiistian 
anlaqnity.  It  is  true,  the  idea  of  a  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  ' 
the  evil  sprit  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  respect,  of  a  separation  from 
tfie  kingdom  of  evil,  and  of  a  communication  by  the  new  birth  of  a 
divine  life,  which  should  be  victorious  over  the  principle  of  evil,  is 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  orifpnal  and  essential  Christian 
ideas ;  but  the  whole  act  of  baptism  vras  to  be  in  truth  precise- 
ly a  representatioQ  of  this  idea ;  there  was  no  need,  therefore^  that 
any  separate  act  should  still  be  added  to  denote  or  to  effectuate  ihoit 
wmch  the  whole  act  of  baptism  was  intended  to  denote,  and  to  the  be- 
lierer  truly  and  effectually  to  represent.  The  case  was  different  with 
the  form  of  renunciation.  This,  like  the  confesmon  of  faith,  bad  refer- 
ence to  what  the  candidate  was  bound,  on  his  part,  to  do,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  baptism.  As  in  Christiamty  futh  uid  life  ar« 
closely  conJ<Hned,  so  the  renunciation  accompanied  the  confessioil- 
Hence  we  find  in  the  second  century  no  trace  as  yet  of  any  such  form 
of  exorcism  against  the  evil  spirit.  But  the  tendency  to  coo&iund  the 
inwwd  with  tiie  outward,  the  inclination  to  the  magical,  the  fondness 
£>r  pomp  and  disjday,  caused  that  tho»e  forms  of  exorcism  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  case  of  the  energumens  or  demoniacally  possessed, 
diould  be  introdaced  in  the  b^tism  of  all  heathens.  Feihue  the  &ct. 
.  also  had  some  connection  irith  this  change,  that  exorcism,  which  in  eai^ 
lier  lames  was  a  free  diariima,  had  become  generally  transformed  into 
a  lifeless  mechanical  act,  attached  to  a  distinct  office  in  the  church. 
In  the  apostolic  constitutions,  we  find  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
3^  first  uneqiuvocal  trace  of  eioreism  in  baptism  is  found  in  the  acts 

{■tKrenoiTBleiitta  docbioattaa.)    In  a  ■AcconUng   to   TortatUaii,   de   coraoa 

Utttr  of  DJonTtiTU  of  Alexudru.  dted  in  mlliL  c.  8,  — twi<»,  —  flrat,  before  tw  want 

BoMbliu,  I.  VU.  c  9 :  'EiTcponiatii  itai  to  bKptiam,  perhaps  on  hi*  flnt  adiniidaii  to 

tmnpiatif.    CjfTiiB,  «p,  76,  ad  Magnom,  the  drnrcb  Mteinbiki,  next  at  baptinn  it- 

i4ua  nne  of  theM  qneitioni :  Credii  remu-  itit. 

n  par  ■'A7n)rd<nrRiAur{)JH^Mf>MtrjinyMf 

Jul  ntt  ^Yji^Mt  atreO. 
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oF  Uie  conneil  of  eigbtv^re  or  eigfa^-Beren  bishops,  irhieh  conrened  at 
Cartilage  m  ffae  year  2&6.^ 

'  la  reapeet  to  tiie  fbrm  of  t>aptism,  it  wte  in  confonnity  with  iba 
original  ins^ntalioii  and  the  original  import  of  the  sytabol,  perfijrmed  by 
immenion,  as  a  sigii  of  entire  baptism  into  tiie  Holy  Spint,  of  being  en- 
tirely penetrated  by  the  Bame.'  It  was  only  with  the  mck,  where  lbs 
exigency  required  it,  that  any  exception  waa  made ;  and  in  tlda  case 
ba^m  was  administered  by  sprinkling.  Many  Buperatitioiis  penona,' 
olinging  to  tbe  outward  form,  imagined  that  nich  baptism  by  sprinklii^ 
mu  not  fiiltr  valid ;  and  hence  they  distingtiished  tnose  who  had  been 
BO  baptized  by  denominalang  tfaem  the  dmici.  ■  The  bishop  Cyprian  ex- 
pressed Inmself  strongly  agtunst  tiuB  deluaon.*  "  It  is  otherwise/' — he 
Baya,— '*  the  breast  cf  the  belierer  ia  washed,  the  soul  of  man  is  cleansed 
by  the  ments  of  fiuth.  In  the  sacraments  of  satrataon,  where  necesnty 
oompele  -and  Ood  ^rea  permisaim,  the  divine  thing,  thon^  outwardly 
abridged,  bestows  all  Aiat  it  implies  on  the  Mthfiil."  Or  if  any  one 
Buppoaes  that  (hey  hare  obtained  notlung  becanse  they  have  been  mere- 
ly tprit^ded  with  the  water  of  salvation,  they  must  Dot  be  so  deceived 
themselves,  as  to  tiiink  that  they  ought  therefore  to  be  baptiied  over 
agiun,  in  case  they  recover  from  their  sickness.  But  if  those  who  have 
o&ce  been  consecrated  by  the  baptJam  of  Ote  chwehy  cannot  again  be 
baptised,  why  fill  them  with  perplexity  in  regard  to  th«r  fiuth  and  the 
Trace  of  the  Lord  ?  Or  ia  it  aamitted  that  they  have  indeed  become 
Bnarera  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  but  in  a  smaller  measure  of  the  divine  ' 
largess  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  they  must  be  eonsidered  as 
Chnatiana  indeed,  but  yet  not  placed  on  the  same  level  with  (he  rest! 
1^0 ;  the  Holy  Sprit  ia  not  given  by  meastire,  but  poured  out  in  full 
OD  die  futhfol.  eat  if  the  day  breus  alike  on  all,  and  if  tbe  sua  poiira 
Yea  hght  on  all  in  equal  measure,  how  much  more  sh^  Christ,  tbe  tame 
smi  and  the  true  day  in  his  church,  distribute  the  li^t  of  eternal  life 
widi  unstinted  equality ! " 

The  formula  of  btKitJam,  in  the  name  of  tbe  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ohost,  which  is  cited  as  tiie  traditional  one  by  Justin  Martyr,  is  per- 
luHs  not  the  oldest ;  but  the  older  is  peihaps  the  diorter  fonnala  which 
refers  only  to  Christ,  to  which  there  la  alluraon  in  Hm  New  Testament, 
which  Marcion  also  innsts  on  in  his  attempt  to  bring  about  a  rtf^tsatifHi 
cf  the  ori^nal  gospel,  and  which,  amid  the  disputes  ooneeming  the  b^ 
tisBi  of  hereties,  atiU  received  special  recognition.    At  all  events,  this 

1  Ths  Vordi  AMemn  bhbop,  Ccdlliu,  of  mightier  than  cxoidam.    ^mitn  n 

BilU,  gov  on  Ihe  inppoiition  by  hi*  toW  vlM  nmanen '  ■-  '■— - 

tn  thi»  CMC,  that  czordim  bolonged  mmq-  port,  In  qoo  ii. 
Halt]'  U  Ihe  whole  act  of  baptiim.    So  too  iplritiu  uncUu  habitara. 
tha  votDB  of  As  fcnatlcal  ^atmliai  a  >  8m  m j  HiiL  of  ths  Flaillfiig,  •!&,  ToL 
Thibari,  that  the  maoiiam  impMitio  in  ex-  L  p.  83S. 
oidaiiio  laaat  pmoede  the  bapiim  of  hm-  *  8«e  above,  p.  BS8. 
tlci.    But  from  Ihe  76th  letter  of  Cyprian  *  En.  7fi  ad  Hagnnm. 
ti.  M^nnm,  Ihe  presence  of  exorcum  in  *  The  paunge  nDdered  hen  according . 
twpliim  genenltr  cannot  be  proTod ;  he  is  to  tha  Knia,  to  make  it  intelligible ;  "  To- 
speaking  there  nmply  of  exareiim  in  the  -  turn  credentlbnt  confeniDt  divina  oompen- 
Qtaa  of  enatgnmant,  and  it  ii  rather  Cj-  dia." 
priaa'i  otgect  lo  tbow  that  U^^m  ii  &r 
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■Iiorter  fcvmaU  cobtainB  within  it,  as  must  be  allowMt,  &D  &Mt  wluch  in 
tike  longer  one  is  but  more  fuU;  analyzed  and  unfolded.^ 

JSoptism  was  administered  at  first  onlj  to  adults,  as  men  were  accns- 
tomei  to  CfHtceive  baptism  and  &itb  as  strictly  connected.  Wo  have 
all  naaoa  for  not  deiiring  iA&nt  baptism  &om  apostolic  institution,'  and 
tj^  Tecognitioa  of  It  wlucb  followed  somewhat  later,  as  an  apoetolical 
traditiDii,  serves  to  confinn  this  hTOothesis.  Irenseus  is  the  first  church 
teacher  in  whom  we  find  any  allusion  to  infaat  baptism,  and  in  his  mode  ' 
of  expres^ig  himself  on  the  subject,  he  leads  as  at  the  same  time  to 
Rcognize  ita  connection  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  consciousness ; 
he  testifies  of  the  profound  Christian  idea,  out  of  which  infant  baptism 
urose,  and  which  procured  for  it  at  length  nniversal  recognition.  Ire- 
nnus  is  wishing  to  show  ihai  Christ  did  not  interrupt  the  progressive 
development  of  that  human  nature,  which  was  to  be  sanctified  by  him, 
but  sanctified  it  in  accordance  witii  its  natural  course  of  development, 
and  in  all  its  several  stages.  "  He  came  to  redeem  all  by  himself;  all 
who,  through  him,  are  regenerated  to  God ;  infants,  httle  children, 
boys,  yoong  men  and  old.  Hence  he  passed  through  every  age,  and 
for  the  infimts  he  became  an  infant,  sanctifying  the  iniants ;  — >  among 
the  little  children  he  becama  a  little  child,  sanctifying  those  who  be- 
long to  this  age,  and  at  the  same  lime  presenting  to  t^m  an  example 
(^  I»ety,  of  well-dcnng  and  of  obedience ;  among  Uie  young  men,  he  oe- 
euDS  a  young  man,  that  he  mi^t  set  them  an  example  and  sanctify 
them  to  the  Lord."^  It  is  here  especiaUy  important  to  observe,  that 
infimts  (infantes)  are  expressly  diatbguished  from  children,  (parvulis,} 
whom  Christ  could  alio  benefit  by  his  example ;  and  that  they  are  rep- 
resented as  capable  of  receiving  from  Christ,  who  had  appeared  in  their 
a^,  nothing  more  than  an  objective  sanctification.  This  sanctification 
becomes  theirs,  in  so  far  as  they  are  regenerated  by  Christ  to  Glod. 
Begeneration  and  baptism  are  in  Irenseus  intimately  connected ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  bowthetenn  regoneiatioD  can  be  empioyed,in  refer- 
ence to  this  age,  to  denote  anything  else  than  baptism.  Infant  baptism, 
then,  appears  here  as  the  medium,  through  whicn  the  principle  of  sanc- 
tification, imparted  by  Christ  to  human  nature  from  its  earliest  develop- 
ment, became  appro|siated  to  children.  It  is  the  idea  of  infant  bap- 
tism, that  Christ,  through  the  (Uvine  life  which  he  imparted  to  and 
revefded  in  human  nature,  sanctified  that  nature  frtxn  the  germ  of  its 
earliest  development.  The  child  bom  In  a  Christian  family  was,  when 
all  tilings  were  as  they  should  be,  to  have  this  advantage  above  others, 
that  he  did  not  first  come  to  Christianity  cut  of  heathemsm,  or  the 
sinful  nature-life,  but  from  the  first  dawning  of  cousciousneas,  unfolded 
his  powers  under  the  imperceptible  preventmg  influences  of  a  sanctify- 

*  See  mj  Histoiy  of  th«  Ftintiiig,  etc.,  et  mfantlbiu  infam  boliu,  mwliSeana  in- 
Vol.  Lp,  3!a.  fknla;  in  pAimlii,  parmliu,  uncdflcam 

■  The  trnme.  p.  394,  ff.  huie  IpMin  tuibcntd  BCatem,  limnl  et  ex.- 

*  Irenteoa,  1.  II.  c  13,  t  A;  Omnoi  enim  epiplom  illii  pieutia  vStaoH,  et  jnnitla  et 
par  •emelipsam  tcDit  t^Tars:  omnea,  io-  nib;ectioDu:  io  JDrenibns,  joTenli,  exem- 
qatm,  qui  per  eoin  renafcantnr  in  Dean,  plnm  jbtouImu  ugiu  et  nmctificuu  D«i&< 
Infantea  et  parmloi  at  paeros  et  jiiienes  et  uio. 

•eniorea.    Ideo  per  omnem  Temt  aUtcm, 
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mg,  ennoblmg  reliraon;  that  with  the  e&rliest  gernunation  of  tin  ii»t* 
lal  Belf-consciooa  life,  another  divine  piinciple  m  life,  trtmsfonning  th6 
nature,  should  be  brought  nigh  to  him,  ere  yet  the  ungodly  piinci[de 
could  come  into  full  activity ;  and  the  latter  should  at  once  &td  hen 
its  powerfiil  counterpoise.  In  such  a  life,  the  new  birth  was  not  to 
constitute  a  nev  crisis,  beginning  at  some  definable  moment,  but  it  ma 
to  be^  imperceptibly,  and  so  proceed  through  the  whole  life.  Hence 
baptism,  the  viable  sign  of  regeneraUon,  was  to  be  ^ven  to  the  cluld 
at  the  very  outset ;  the  child  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Redeemer 
from  tbe  be^nning  of  its  life.  From  this  idea,  founded  on  what  is  io- 
most  in  Christianity,  becommg  predominant  in  the  feelings  of  Christians, 
resulted  the  practice  of  infant  baptism. 

But  immeoiately  after  IreuEeus,*  in  Uie  last  years  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, Tertulliaa  appears  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  infant  baptism ;  a 
proof  that  the  practice  had  not  as  yet  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  apos- 
tolical institutioD ;  for  otherwise,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  ex- 
press himself  so  strongly  agiunst  it.  We  perceive  £rom  bis  amunent 
against  infant  baptism,  that  its  advocates  already  appealed  to  Matth. 
19  :  14,  a  passage  which  it  would  be  natural  for  every  6ne  to  apply  in 
tlua  manner.  "  Our  Lord  rebuked  not  the  little  children,  but  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  that  he  might  bless  them."  Tertullian  ad- 
vises,  that  in  conaderation  of  the  great  importance  of  the  transaction, 
and  of  the  preparation  necessary  to  be  made  for  it  on  the  part  of  the 
reci[»ents,  baptism,  as  a  general  thing,  should  rather  be  delayed  than 
prematurely  applied,  and  he  takes  this  occa^on  to  declare  lumself  par- 
ticularly opposed  to  haste  in  the  baptism  of  children.'  .  In  answer  to 
the  objection  drawn  from  those  wonls  of  Cbrist,'he  replies :  —  "  Let 
them  come,  while  tbey  are  growing  up ;  let  them  come  while  tbey  are 
learning,  while  they  are  being  taught  to  what  it  is  they  are  coming ; 
let  them  become  Christians,  when  thej  are  susceptible  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.  What  haste,  to  procure  ue  forgiveness  of  sins  for  the  age 
of  innocence !  We  show  more  prudence  m  ^e  management  of  our 
Torldty  concerns,  thau  we  do  in  entrusting  the  divine  treasure  to  those 
who  cannot  be  entrusted  with  earthly  property.  Let  tiiem  first  learn 
to  feel  their  need  of  salvation ;  so  it  may  appear  that  we  have  given  to 
those  that  wanted."  Tertullian  evidently  means,  that  children  should 
be  led  to  Christ  by  instructing  them  in  Christianity ;  but  that  they 
should  not  receive  baptism,  until,  after  having  been  sufficiently  instruct- 
ed, they  are  led  from  personal  conviction  and  by  their  own  free  choice, 
to  seek  for  it  with  wncere  lon^g  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
tli&t  he  is  only  speaking  of  the  coarse  to  be  followed  according  to  the 
gener^  rule ;  whenever  there  was  momentary  danger  of  death,  bap- 

1 1t  hai   been   aKempMd  to  prove  the    Cletnent's  mind,  he  conld  denominate  oQ 


Fndftgog.  lib.  m.  I.  M7 :  "  rCni  li  Marot  Tersion  and  regeaetation,  in  leTerence  to  all 
iiiaiDruiiivuv  iraiiiuv,"  which,  bejond  qnei-  men- 
tion, rcAn  to  bapcism  ;  but  this  can  hardlf  ■  De  baptiimo,  <^  IS:  Cnnctatio  bqitiaiBi 
be  eoniidenid  a  valid  ptoof;  for  ai  ihs  idea  ntiliw  at,  pnedpoe  tamen  drca  parviiloa. 
of  the  ^lioc  muiofuT&t  «M  floating  befora 
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Haa  aught  be  ftdtmnistbred,  even  according  to  his  viewa.  But  if  he 
had  coDBidered  ibm  to  he  bo  ueoeuaxj,  he  could  sot  hKve  fuled  to 
mention  it  expreMly.  It  aeems,  in  fact,  according  to  the  principleB 
lud  down  hj  him,  tiiat  he  could  not  conceive  of  any  efficacy  whatever 
residing  in  baptism,  vithont  the  conscious  participation  and  individual 
futh  of  the  person  baptiied ;  nor  could  he  see  any  danger  accruing  to 
the  age  of  innocence  mm.  delaying  it ;  although  this  Tiew  of  the  mat- 
ter ma  not  lo^c&lly  corrastent  wiui  kw  own  sjstem. 

Bat  when,  DOW,  on  the  <me  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  corruption 
and  gnilt,  clearing  to  human  nature  in  conseqaence  of  the  first  trans- 
■gression,  was  reduced  to  a  more  precise  and  systematic  form,  aud  on 
the  other,  frwu  the  want  of  duly  distinguishing  between  what  is  out- 
ward and  what  is  inward  in  baptism,  (the  baptism  by  water  and  the 
baptism  by  the  Spirit,)  the  error  became  more  finaly  established  ihat 
witbont  external  baptism  no  one  could  be  deUvered  &om  that  inherent 
guilt,  could  be  saved  from  the  everlasUng  punishment  that  threatened 
mm,  or  r^sed  to  eternal  life ;  uid  when  the  notion  of  a  magical  influ- 
ence, a  charm  connected  with  the  saciamente  continually  gained  gronnd, 
the  theory  was  finally  evolved  of  the  unoondHiimal  necettity  of  i^fami 
baptUm.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  centuiy,  this  theory  was 
already  generally  admitted  in  the  North  African  church.  The  only 
question  that  remmned  was,  whether  the  child  ought  to  be  baptized  im- 
mediately after  its  birth,  or  not  till  eight  days  ^ter,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  latter  was  uie  ojmiion  of  the  bishop 
f^dus,  who  proposed  the  question  to  a  council  convened  at  Carthage. 
Cyprian  answered  it,  in  the  year  252,  in  the  name  of  sixty-six  bishops.' 
His  answer  evinces  how  fiill  he  was  of  ^t  great  Christian  idea  which 
baa  jost  been  unfolded,  and  out  of  which  the  practice  of  infant  baptism 
proceeded.  But  embarrassed  by  his  habit  of  confounding  the  inward 
with  the  outward,  by  his  materialism,  he  mingled  with  it  much  that  ia 
erroneons.  He  declares  himself  ag^nst  the  arbitrary  limitation  of 
E^us.  "  None  of  us  could  agree  to  yonr  opinion.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  us  all,  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  Qoi  must  be 
refused  to  no  human  being,  so  soon  as  he  is  horn ;  for  nnce  our  Lord 
says  in  his  gospel,  '  The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men'a 
Bools,  but  to  save  them,'  Luke  9 ;  50,  so  everythmg  that  lies  in  onr 
power  must  be  done  that  no  soul  may  be  lost.  As  God  has  no  respect 
of  persons,  bo  too  he  has  no  respect  of  age,  ofiering  himself  as  a  Father 
with  equal  frecness  to  all,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  the 
heavenly  grace.  As  to  what  you  say,  that  the  child  in  the  first  days 
of  its  birth  is  not  eUan  to  the  touch,  and  that  each  of  us  would  shrink 
from  kissing  such  an  object,  even  this,  in  onr  opinion,  onght  to  present 
no  obstacle  to  the  bestowment  of  the  heavenly  grace ;  for  it  is  written, 
<  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ;  *  and  none  of  ns  ought  to  revolt  at 
that  which  God  has  condescended  to  create.'  Although  the  child  be 
but  just  bom,  yet  ^t  ia  no  such  object  that  any  one  ought  to  demur  at 
ImnDg  it  to  impart  the  divine  grace  and  the  salutation  of  peace,  (i.  e> 
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tbe  bratherlv  Idsa,  which  was  given  to  peraons  ndwly  baptized,  as  Hm 
fiigii  of  the  ^llowship  of  peace  in  the  Lord,)  ance  eaoh.of.  us  must  be 
led,  by  hia  own  religious  sensibility,  to  think  upon  tbe  cre&tive  hutdi 
of  God,  fresh  from  the  completion  of  tfaeir  work,  iriiich  we  kiss  in  tlie 
newly  fonned  man  when  we  take  in  our  arma  wbat  God  has  nuMle.  Aa 
to  the  reat,  if  anytiiing  eould  prove  a  hindrance  to  men  in  die  attain- 
ment of  grace,  much  rather  might  those  be  hindered  yiboae  mature 
years  have  involved  them  in  heavy  sins.  But  if  even  the  chief  ol 
nnners,  who  have  been  exceedingly  gailty  before  God,  receive  the  ior- 
giveness  of  sins  <»i  ctnning  to  the  futh,  and  no  one  is  precluded  from 
baptism  and  from  grace,  bow  much  less  ^lould  the  chUd  be  kept  back^ 
which,  Bs  it  is  but  just  bom,  cannot  have  nnned,  but  haa  only 
brought  wilJi  it,  by  ite  deeceut  &om  Adam,  the  infection  of  the  old 
death  ;  and  which  may  the  more  easily  obtun  the  remission  o!  sins, 
because  tbe  sius  which  are  forj^ven  it,  are  not  its  own,  but  those  of 
another." 

In  the  Alezandnao  church  also,  wluch,  in  respect  to  its  whole  theo- 
lo^cal  and  dogmatic  direction  of  mind  was  bo  essentially  distingiushed 
&oin  tbe  church  of  North  Africa,  we  find  prevailing,  even  at  a  some- 
what eariier  period,  the  doctrine  of  the  necesaty  of  infant  baptiffln. 
Origen,  in  whose  system  infant  baptism  coold  readily  find  its  place,^ 
tbough  not  in  the  same  connection  as  in  the  system  of  the  North  A&i- 
can  church,  declares  it  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition ; '  an  espresBi<»i, 
by  the  way,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  weight  m  this  age, 
when  the  molination  was  so  strong  to  trace  every  institution  which  was 
considered  of  specif  importance,  to  the  apoaties ;  and  when  bo  many 
walls  of  separation,  hindering  the  freedom  of  prospect,  bad  already 
been  set  up  between  tliis  and  the  apostolic  age.  Also  in  the  Persian 
church,  infant  baptism  was,  in  the  course  of  Uie  tlurd  centuir,  so  gen- 
erally rec(^nized  that  the  sect  founder  Maoi  thoaght  he  could  draw  an 
ugument  from  it  in  favor  of  a  doctrine  wMch  seemed  to  him  neoess^ 
lily  presupposed  by  this  application  of  the  rite. 

But  if  the  necessity  of  ini&nt  baptism  was  acknowledged  in  theory, 
it  was  still  far  from  brang  uniformly  recogniaed  ift  practice.  Nor  was 
it  always  from  the  purest  motives  that  men  were  induced  to  put  off 
Uieir  baptism.  Precisely  the  same  Uise  notion  of  baptism  as  an  opus 
operatum,  which  had  moved  some  to  conrnder  the  baptism  of  infants  so 
unconditionally  necessary,  led  many  others,  who  mistook  indeed,  in  a 
Ear  grosser  and  more  dangerous  manner,  the  nature  of  this  rite,  to  de- 
lay their  baptism,  that  they  nught,  in  the  meantime,  the  more  freelv 
abandon  themselves  to  their  lusts,  and  yet,  cleansed  in  the  hour  of  death 
by  the  majpcal  annihilation  of  their  sms,  be  able  to  pass  ^thout  hind- 
rance into  eternal  life.     We  have  already  noticed  the  ^ua  indignation 

1  Nunelj,  in  ita  leUtioa  to  hn  ibeoij,  aceoidkig  to  the  I^tia  biaiUUoa  of  Bnfl- 

thM  haman  aoali  are  fallen  heaTent;  eiMa-  nai.    In  Orisen't  time,  too,  difflcnltin  mra 

cai,  and  are  to  ba  cleansed  from  a  gnilt  Hill  freqneat^  urged  agaimt  infaat  b^Uam, 

which,  ihtj  broug;lit  with  them ;  aee  below,  similar  to  tboM  dirown  oat  bj  TatolliMi. 

■  This,  ezpreulT  in  the  fifth  book  of  hii  Comp.  hia  Homil.  XIV.  in  Lacam,(aoconlr 

CammenlMjon  tMEpinlelolbeBomaiia,  iaglollw  ttUMlatioii  of  Jerome.) 
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and  4^rce  with  which  Tertnlliaii,  who  was  otherwise  opposed  to  haate  a 
baptiBmfKMiQbatted  this  error. 

Infant  baptum,  abo,  furnished  probably  &6firtt  occadon  for  the  tm- 
{Kantment  of  spoDsors  or  god-fathers ;  for  aa  this  wa3  a  casa  in  whitui 
tite  peraons  baptiied  could  not  themselves  declare  their  confessioa  of 
fiuth  and  the  required  renunciation,  it  became  neoessaij  far  others  to 
do  it  in  their  name ;  and  these  at  the  same  time  engaged  to  take  care 
that  the  children  should  be  rightly  instructed  is  Christianity,  and 
trained  up  tu  a  life  corresponding  to  the  vows  given  at  baptaam ;  hence 
they  were  called  sponsors,  (sponsores.)  TertullJaa  adds  it  to  his  other 
arguments  agunst  infant  baptism,  that  these  sponsors  were  obliged  to 
assume  an  obligation  which  they  mig^t  be  prevented  &om  fiilfillin^ 
eitiier  by  their  own  death,  or  by  the  nntowam  conduct  of  the  child. ^ 

With  the  act  of  baptism,  several  tymbolicfd  eiutomt  were  united, 
wluoh  flowed  &om  the  idea  of  this  transaction,  and  in  which  this  ideft 
was  to  be  rei^esented  to  the  senses.  Thus  it  came  about  that,  as  the 
participation  of  Uie  nniversal  {oiesthood  of  all  the  futhfiil  was  consiit 
erod  aa  ueceesuily  united  with  the  introduction  to  the  fellowship  at 
Christians,  eo  the  symbol  of  priestly  consecration  was  made  to  fbllow 
die  act  of  baptism.  As,  in  ute  Old  Testament,  anoiatiug  was  the  siga 
of  consecration  to  ^  priestly  office ;  bo  oil,  which  had  been  blessed 
ejqiresEdy  for  this  purpose,  was  applied  to  the  newly  baptised,  as  a  a^ 
of  consecration  to  this  spiiitual  pnesthood.  We  first  meet  widi  this 
custom  in  Tertullian,  and  ii^  Cyprian  it  a^ears  already  to  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  tiie  lite  of  baptism.'  ^e  imposition  of  hands  ao- 
compauied  by  ]»ayer,  with  which  the  act  of  baptism  vras  coocluded,  is 
beyond  doubt  a  sml  older  custom.  The  sign  of  the  impoedtioii  of  hands 
Qiridtim  rim  x'tpif,  x'tpoStaia,  n^'ijij)  ^as  the  coTomon  token  ofreli^ous 
consecration,  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and  employed  on  various  occo- 
aons,  either  to  denote  consecration  to  the  Christian  calling  in  general, 
or  to  the  particular  branches  of  it  The  apostles,  or  presiding  ofGcers 
of  the  church,  laying  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  baptized  individ- 
ual, called  upon  the  Lord  to  bestow  bis  blessing  on  the  holy  transaction 
DOW  completed,  to  cause  to  be  fulfilled  in  him  whatever  was  implied  in 
it,  to  consecrate  him  with  his  Sfurit  for  the  Christian  caUine,  and  to 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  him.  This  closing  rite  was  insepanbly  cmi- 
Dected  with  the  whole  act  of  baptism.  All,  indeed,  had  reference  here 
to  the  same  principal  tiling,  without  which  no  one  could  be  a  Chri^ 
tiao, —  the  birth  to  a  new  life  from  God,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit^ 

1  De  baptinno,  e.  Ifl :  Quid  enlm  necesn  Scrlptare,  bn(  from  acde$iutica]  tndiiioB, 

€K,  ipomom  etiBm  poicolo  iageri  1  qoi*  be  miku  no  mentinn  of  Ihii  uactioii.    C7- 

ct  ipii  per  mortalitAKiii  dMtilnera  pnnnla-  prian,  ep.  TO,  in  the  nflnM  of  ftn  eccleskMi- 

lioTiesniupoiaiiiit,etproTentamaljBmdo-  cal  asiembl^r:   Un^  qnoqao   noccaw  «it 

lia  blli.  earn  qui  baptizstai  Bil,  nt,  wcepto  cbrismMo, 

*  L.  c  e.  7 :  Bgresii  de  IsTsero,  penuif^i-  case  nncta)  Dd  et  haberti  In  ae  gnciain 

nnr  benedicta  nactiouB,  d«  priatina  disd-  Cbruli  possit;  (dienext  fbllowing  woida, 

plina,  qua  nngoJ  oho  de  coma  io  aacenlo-  mperdtig  llie  laciaiDent  of  Ac  rapptT,  an 

tium  soUbant.    Adr.  Mardon.  L  I.  c  U,-  manlfeiUj  a  gk»s,  diatnibing  lh«  tenae, and 

de  K».  cam.  c  8.    Yet  in  the  book  de  tata-  onaAoatA  hy  the  lobaequent  nentioD  <tf 

na  milH.  n  S,  where  he  deacribei  the  naiieea  the  lui^ter,)  Dnde  bapliiati  DOgnuntpr  ajw 
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wMch  W&8  sjmbolicallj  represented  hj  the  baptism  of  water.  !F«rtiil> 
liau  still  considers  this  tmnaaction  and  baptism  as  oae  wbole,  belonging 
togetiier ;  althou^  he  distingnishea  in  it  the  two.  separate  moments, 
the  negative  and  tbe  poeitaTe,  the  fbr^Tenesa  of  sin  and  cleaning  fnHi 
ran  which  was  mediated  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  importation  of  the  Holy  Spnrit  fbllowing  thereupon, 
upon  the  individoal  now  restored  to  the  original  state  of  innocence,  to 
which  importation  the  imposition  of  hands  refera.^ 

Bat  now,  once  tlte  idea  had  sprung  up  of  a  spiritual  character  be- 
longing exclurivelj  to  ^e  bishops,  or  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  con>- 
municated  to  them  by  ordination ;  on  which  character  the  propagaticu 
of  tha  Htdy  8[uirit  in  the  church  was  dependent ;  it  was  considered  aa 
tiieir  prerogatiTe  to  seal,  by  this  consecration  of  the  imporation  of  hands, 
the  wh(de  act  of  bapla^ ;  (hence  this  rite  was  caJlod  signaoulnm, 
ofpayif. )  It  was  supposed  that  a  good  and  valid  reason  for  this  rite 
conld  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans,  baptized  by  a  dea- 
con, were  first  endowed  with  spiritual  ^its  by  the  imposition  of  the 
baads  of  the  apostlee,  which  was  added  aiterwards,  (Acte  19,')  aa  this 
passage  was  t^en  undentood.  So  now  the  presbyters,  and  in  case  of 
necessity,  even  the  deacons,  were  empowered  to  haplaze,  but  the  bi^ 
ope  only  were  authoriied  to  consummate  that  second  holy  act.  This 
notion  had  been  formed  so  early  as  the  nuddle  of  the  tliird  century. 
The  bishops  were  under  the  necesuty,  there£>re,  of  occasionally  going 
through  their  dioceses,  in  order  to  adminigter  to  those  who  had  been 
baptized  by  their  subordinates,  the  country  presbyters,  the  lite  which 
was  afterwards  denonunated  confirmation.  In  ordinary  cases,  where 
the  bishop  himself  administered  the  baptism,  both  were, still  united 
togetiier  as  one  whole,  and  thus  constituted  the  complete  act  of  hap- 

Aftier  an  this  had  been  performed,  in  many  of  the  churches,  in  those 
for  instance  of  North  Amca  and  of  Alexuidria,  there  was  given  to 
the  person  newly  baptized  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey,  as  a  symbol  of 
filiation  into  the  new  life,  and  as  a  spiritual  application  of  the  promise 

IDs  baptisma,  c  6:  Dehinc  manni  im-  Jabajuinm,  uid  cp.  73,  »d  Swphan.    Wa 

ponitDT  per  beaediclioaem,  advocaiu  et  in-  mnsc  nol  loae  light  here  of  the  nnssUled 

Titant  Spiritnm  Mnctnm.    He  names  lo-  ineBning  afflxad  to  the  wont  sacramBctmB, 

eether,  de  rea  cam.  c.  8,  in  canoeclton  with  according  to  which  U  signiikd  an;  ucred 

baptiam,  all  the  iAtk  ihioga  which  after-  tbing,  sured  doctrine,  Murcd  sign.    Aftw 

warda,  leparated  from  it   and   combined  cilins  the  example  of  Philip  and  the  apos- 

together  m  one  whole,  conititated  in  the  Ilea,  he  laji :  Qaod  ntinc  ouoqae  apod  no* 

Bomaa  church,  the  sacrament  of  coniinna-  geritnr,  •ax,  qai  in  eccleaia  bapljzanlar,  prn> 

tion :  the  Kncfun,  conTcjlng  with  it  fAi  am-  posiiia  ecdeaiiB  crfFeraotur,  et  per  noBtmn 

Mcrntion  oft}»  ioui{  Uib  agmg  with  iJu  oraCioiiem  ac  maniu  impoaitionem  aniritDia 

crou,  eoDTejing  with  it  pnUctum  fitm  tvUr  aaoctan  couequantnr  et  aignacnlo  domioi- 

iSt  in^Maitim  ^  handi,  the  illnmuutto  api-  co  coniammeDtur.  Tbe  aame  notion  occtin 

litds,  in  the  coatemporarj  woric,  as  ia  most  pn>b- 

■See  en  this  laUAct,  mjWiUirjot  the  ablcde  rebaptiamate;  thU  act  is  here  d*- 

Flanling,  etc.,  YoL  L  p.  Bt,  ff.  nominated  baptiama  apiritale.    Conelins, 

*  Cy^n  ipeaka  ct  a  laersmentnm  do-  in  Enaeb.  L  Vi.  c  U,  aaka  reapecllnE  obB 

plex,  water  baptitm,  and  apiritual  baptiam,  who  mar  not  hare  received  this  connnn*- 

rapresented  bj  the  impoailion  of  handa,  tioa  of  ibe  Uahiq) :  "  flow  ooold  tte^tbont 

' -— ■■  '-It  both  unit-  fAia  become  partaker  of  the  Hoi;  Spirit  1' 
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emeenung  the  land  flowing  willt  milk  tnd  honey,  to  that  heaveiilj 
country,  witii  all  its  blessed  privileges,  to  which  the  haptized  belonged.^ 
Be  was  then  received  into  the  church  hy  the  first  kiaa  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  the  sBlntatitHi  <rf  peace,  of  Uiat  peace  with  Qod  which  he 
now  participated  in  common  witli  all  Christiana ; '  and  trom  henceforth 
he  had  the  right  of  aalutiog  all  Christians  with  this  fraternal  sign.  Bat 
Clement  of  Alexandria  afarMd;  had  to  complun  that  this  hrotheri;  kiss, 
originally  a  natural  ezpresmon  of  Christian  feeling,  was  become  an  opm 
opentom,  a  thing  of  c4H»cions  display,  by  which  the  suspicion  of  the 
heaHienB  was  excited.^  His  objection  to  it  is,  that  love  evinces  itself 
not  in  the  brotherly  kiaB,  bat  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart.* 

Before  taking  lure  of  this  subject  we  most  tonch  on  a  controverted 
questiont  whieb,  in  the  eecoad  half  ttf  tbe  third  century,  created  no  small 
agtatwM.  It  was  Ha  qneslaOD,  what  amttUuiea  tha  validity  <^  baj>H»m  T 
miat  was  to  be  dooe  ia  tbe  case  of  a  heretic,  who,  after  having  received 
baptiflD  in  his  own  sect,  came  over  to  the  orthodox  church?  BefoM 
any  tpedal  inquitiea  on  this  point  had  aa  yet  been  institated,  the 
ehnjohea  in  di^rent  countries  nad  been  in  the  habit  of  puraung  differ- 
ent eooreeStjastastheylu^peaedfBaisusnalin  such  cases,  to  proceed 
nnintentknaUy  from  different  ituting  pconts.  In  Asm,  l£nor  and  the 
adjacent  comitries,  tlie  point  started  &tm  was  that  no  baptiam  was  valid, 
■ave  that  administered  m  the  orthodox  church,  where  alone  all  religions 
acts  had  their  tme  significancy ;  that  the  baptism  of  heretics  was  noil 
and  void,  and  ^t  the  true  b^itasm  ou^t  therefore  to  be  administered 
to  such  B8  came  over  from  the  sects,  in  tiie  same  manner  as  to  heathens. 
Itii  may  be  eaoly  explained  friHn  the  asjperilry  of  the  polemical  Kla> 
tions  which  existed  in  these  particnlar  districts  between  the  church 
and  the  sects,  and  from  the  character  t£  these  sects ;  for  instance,  the 
Gnostic,  who  departed  widely  in  regard  to  the  most  essential  pointo  (^ 
doetfine  and  of  jwactioe  from  the  commonly  received  opinions.  In  the 
Boman  church,  on  the  otmtrary,  where  too  in  other  respeota  a  bitt«r 
hostility  prevailed  against  the  heretics,  the  matter  was  conduct«d  in  a 
milder  spirit,  more  importance  being  here  attached  to  the  objective  side 
of  baptism.  The  principle  was  pursued  in  practice,  that  baptisiii,  in 
Tirtoe  of  the  objective  ognificani^  of  the  name  of  Christ  or  of  the  Trib- 
ity,  with  tbe  invocation  of  which  it  was  administered,  always  has  validity^ 
by  whomsoever  and  under  whatsoever  reli^ous  views  it  may  be  admin- 
istered, ^e  heretics,  therefore,  who  came  over  to  the  caorch,  were 
recognised  as  baptised  Christaans ;  and  only  the  rite  of  confirmation,  in 
tiie  sense  above  explained,  waa  bestowed  on  them  by  the  bishop,  that 

>S««  Ac 

Tannlliia't  i , . .  .^  _       ^.^,  .  _ .  _. 

don.  1. 1,  c  14 :  Deoi  mclli*  et  lacdi  locie-  4  fi^vpin  jcnT-o^o^in  rOf  JuAn^or,  ri 

taiti  HUM  inTuiUt,  (he  caofci  dmn  to  be  fuottv  biiov  aiic  ixevre^  atrri.     Kal  ylifi 

kovwu  >i  fail  Daw'boni  ehildnti.)  CkoMni,  H  tuvto  JcirfrXvu*  bicaniat  aUxpif  ud 

PadigDg.LLC  103:  EM^  ^raycvmrtf^  pXaafiiiiiaf  ri  hieiSipi  xpva^ai   ry  fOl^ 

n(  Ttn^^atAa  rit  ivarraiaiut  r^  i^wiie,  futrt,  hrtp  Imr  tlvai  jaiVTUiiv. 
»*»•  Imt  'UfOMtMl*^  timrrilitoiatvi,  bt  ^        *  'A/air^  di   ott    h   fJAfan,    iJX  h 

■  ptki  ual  yiA»  i/lfipiii'  dvoj^vpainmi.  tbrtif  ipa/rrai. 
■  Omum  pidi,  ila^.    See  aboTw. 

27* 
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ttke  Holy  SfHiit  mi^t  render  efficacious  the  baptiBm  Hiey  had  recnved ; . 
a  practice  which  was  one  of  the  occa^ons  of  separating  confirmation 
from  bapdsm.  As  the  different  communities  wiUingly  directed  them- 
selves  according  to  the  model  of  their  apostolical  mouer  churches,  (the 
Bedes  apostolicee,)  it  is  probable  that  moat  of  the  Western  churches 
followed  the  example  whii^  had  been  set  them  at  Rome. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  tjie  custom,  which  dnis 
bt  had  been  tacitly  observed,  became  an  object  of  especial  inquiry  in 
Ana  Minor ;  whether  it  was  that  the  prevailing  principle  in  that  re^n, 
being  followed  also  by  the  Montanistic  churches,'  was  therefcve  called 
in  question  by  those  who  were  gl&d  of  any  opportuiuty  to  oppose  tite 
Montanists,  or  whether  it  was  for  some  other  reason.  The  majority 
declared  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the  old  princijde.  Somewhat  later, 
when  the  matter  agam  came  up,  this  principle  was  solemnly  confirmed 
by  two  eccle«BStical  coonoile  at  Iconium  and  Synnada  m  Phrygia. 
Q^  ted  to  the  discussion  of  the  same  question  m  other  countries.  Ter- 
tullian,  most  probably  while  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
ohurch,  wrote  in  the  Greek  language  a  epecial  treatise  on  the  subject, 
in  wUch  he  did  not  hesitate  to  depart  in  this  particular  from  the  cust(Ha 
of  Uie  Roman  church.  To  defend  the  neces^ty  of  recogniaing  hereti- 
cal baptism,  the  oppodte  part^  had  doubtless  already  appaled  to  Ephes. 
4 ;  6,  6,  "  One  Lord,  one  foitb,  one  baptism,  one  Crod  and  Father  oC 
all,"  —  and  had  drawn  &om  it  the  conclnsion  that  wherever  men  were 
found  to  call  on  that  one  God  and  that  one  Lord,  it  was  necessary  to 
recomize  the  vahdity  of  their  baptism.  But  Tertullian  replies:' 
**  Tbis  cao  relate  only  to  us,  who  know  and  call  upon  the  true  God  and 
Christ.  The  heretics  have  not  this  God  and  this  Christ.  These  words, 
therefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  them ;  and  as  they  do  not  tightly  ad- 
nuaister  the  ordinance,  their  baptiam  i>  the  same  as  none." 

In  the  North  African  church,  men  willingly  followed,  for  the  most 
part,  the  example  of  the  mother  church  at  Rome,  bat  were  at  the  same 
time  far  from  submitting  thnr  own  indgment  to  the  authority  of  that 
church.*    At  a  council  held  in  Cartilage,  over  which  the  bishop  Agrip- 

g'nus  preaded,  seventy  bishops  of  North  Africa  declared  themselves 
r  the  opposite  ojnniou.  Yet  neither  party  was  deposed  as  yet  to  ob- 
Wde  its  own  views  and  practice  on  the  other.  The  churches  which 
difiered  on  this  point,  in  no  case  dissolved  the  bond  of  fraternal  har- 
mony oD  account  of  a  disagreement  which  so  little  oonoemed  the  es- 
sentials of  Christiaimty.  But  here  again,  it  was  a  Roman  bi^op, 
StephanuB,  who,  instigated  by  the  spirit  of  eocleraastical  arroganoe, 
donunation  and  leal  without  knowledge,  attached  to  this  point  of  di^ 
pnte  a  paramount  importance.  Hence  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
253,  he  issued  a  sentence  of  excommunication  agunst  the  bishops  of 
Asia  &Onor,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  and  Cilicia,^  stigmatiung  them  as 
anabaptists,  (im^maraij')^  a  name,  however,  which  they  could  justly 

1  Sm  Tertolliftii,  A»  pndldtlm,  c  19.  *  The  wordi  of  Croiiui,  «p.  71  id  Q«)n- 

■  De  baplunio,  c  lb.  torn:    Noi  Mitrai  dKunm  eoi    qoi   iadt 

■  See  aboTa.                       Tenhuit,  non  nb^tiMtl  ipud  noa,  wd  ba^ 

*  I>kHiniiu,  in  EoMlk.  L  TU  &  B ;  Sir-  tiMtL 

laiHaniu  la  Cjpiiao,  vp.  75. 
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affinn  they  did  not  deserve  by  their  principles ;  for  it  wu  not  their 
wish  to  administer  &  leamd  baptiam  to  uiose  who  had  been  i^ady  bap- 
tised, but  they  oontended  that  the  previous  baptism,  ^ven  by  hereti<», 
could  not  be  recognized  as  a  tnu  one. 

'  From  Asia,  the  discussions  in  re^rd  to  this  matter  extended  them- 
selves  to  N(^  Afiica.  Here  there  was  always  a  party  which  stood 
firm  by  the  old  Roman  usages.  The  earlier  diaonfnons  were  now  for- 
gotten ;  and  hence  there  arose  new  questions  and  investigationa  relative 
to  tiiis  niatter.  These  induced  Cyprian,  the  bishop,  to  propose  the 
ptnnt  for  discnssion  at  two  synods  held  in  Carthage  in  the  yeai  255, 
the  one  composed  of  eighteen,  and  the  other  of  seventy-one  bishops ; 
and  both  asaemblies  declared  in  favor  of  Cyprian's  views,  that  the  bap- 
tism of  heretics  on^t  not  to  be  regarded  as  valid.'  As  he  was  well 
aware  ^  what  importance  the  church  of  Borne  and  its  followers  attached 
to  traditional  customs,  and  that  they  held  up  this  long  observed  practice 
in  the  light  of  an  apostolical  tratUtion,  although  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  cases  of  this  sort  could  not  well  occur  in  the  time  of  the  apo*- 
ties ;  he  expressed  himself  after  the  following  manner  in  a  tetter  to 
Quintus,^  an  African  bishop,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  detnsiona 
of  the  Snt  council :  "  This  is  a  case  in  which  we  are  not  to  be  arbitra- 
rily directed  by  custom,  but  to  bo  convinced  by  arguments.  For  even 
Feter,  whom  our  Lord  chose  the  first,  and  on  whom  he  founded  his 
chorohf  did  not  arrogantly  pretend,  when  Paul  afterwards  disputed 
witii  him  concerning  circumcision,  Qal.  2,^  that  he  held  the  prima- 
cy, and  titat  the  lefcer  and  younger  apostle  should  yield  obedience  to 
hun ;  nor  did  he  despise  Paul,  because  ne  was  once  a  persecutor  of  the 
church ;  but  he  took  counsel  of  the  truth  and  easily  acqiuesced  in  the 
correct  views  which  Panl  succeeded  to  establish.  He  thus  gave  us  an 
example  of  unanimity  Kod  of  patience,  that  we  should  not  obstinately 
cleave  to  our  own  way,  but  ramer,  when  aoy  useful  and  salutary  thing 
is  occa«onally  suggested  to  us  by  our  brethren  and  colleagues,  make  it 
ours,  if  it  be  true  and  lawful."  He  communicated  the  deciaioia  of  the 
greater  council  to  Stephanus  also,  the  Roman  bishop,  in  a  letter  written 
with  great  freedom  of  spirit,  though  in  a  tone  of  forbearance ;  *  but 
Stephanus,  in  his  arrogant  reply,'  set  up  against  Cvprian  the  tradition 
of  tbe  Roman  church.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  his  blind,  uuchris> 
tian  seal  so  f^  as  to  indulge  himself  in  undignified  and  abnrare  lan- 
guage towards  his  African  colleague,  refuse  the  bishops  an  audience 
who  came  to  him  as  delegates  of  me  North  A&icui  counral,  and  even 
forbid  his  church  to  receive  them  into  their  houses !     Yet  fer  from  Oy- 

Ci  was  the  thought  of  submitting  lus  reason  to  the  authoriW  of  the 
an  ofaureh.  He  convened  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  256,  a  still 
larger  council,  composed  of  eighty-seven  bishops,  and  uus  assembly  also 
acceded  to  the  priociptes  befbre  exj^esMd.  In  the  Korth  African  onuroh 
was  evinced,  under  this  zeal  for  the  exclumve  validity  of  Catholic  b^ 


■  It  li  nmuUblc  how  MiwiMitfT  Km  nn-       *  6ae  tbme,t.  n*,  ff. 
UuM[l,nnpr4Bdi«dvtowW  «i  h«t  bri 


a  pcwBmd  in  the  Horth  Af ikM  diank 
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tasm,  a  fimatici]  hataned  of  heretics ;  an  exaggerated  onnion  of  tlte  ex-  ■ 
clusiye  doliness  of  tbe  Catholic  church.^  But  it  is  nobceable  how  the 
same  individual,  who  held  tradition  seneiall;  in  bo  high  esteem,  opposed 
to  it  on  this  occasion,  truth  and  nght  reason.  "  In  Yain,"  he  sajs, 
"some  who  were  cast  in  the  argomeat,  oppose  to  ns  usage,  aa  if  usage 
mre  greater  than  truth,  or  aa  if  in  spiritual  things,  one  must  not  fijQow 
ihat  better  way  which  has  been  revealed  by  the  Holy  Si»rit." ' 

Cyprian  now  endeavored  to  form  a  eonoection  with  tiie  Asiatics,  who 
entertuned  &6  same  views  oS  tlus  matter  with  himself;  and  to  this  end 
liud  the  whole  case  before  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  A^atic  bisl^ 
ops,  Flrmilianus,  of  Cseaarea  in  C^padoda.  The  latter  signified  his 
endre  concurrence  in  Cyprian's  views,'  and  added  some  weU^imed  r^ 
marks  on  the  advantages  of  common  deliberation  en  miritual  mattes, 
when  such  deliberation  ia  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  "  Since 
divine  doctrine  transcends  the  bounds  of  human  nature,  and  the  soul 
of  man  cannot  grasp  the  Whole  and  the  Perfect,  therefore  is  the  num- 
ber of  prophets  so  great,  that  the  inanifold  wisdom  of  Ood  may  be  ap- 
portioned among  manv.  And  henoe  he  who  has  first  spoken  as  a 
prophet,  is  commanded  to  keep  nlence  when  any  thing  is  revealed  to 
another."     1  Cor.  14 :  30. 

The  Christian  moderation  of  the  bishop  Dionymns  of  Alexandria  has 
been  noticed  already  in  a  former  controversy.*  We  find  him  manifest- 
ing the  same  temper  in  ItAu.  On  the  p(»nt  in  qaeati<«i  he  agreed,  it  is 
true,  with  the  churches  of  STorth  Africa  and  Asia  Minw,  the  same 
views  having  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  the  Alexandrian  church ;  ^ 
though  he  cufiered  from  them  in  oaie  respect,  that  Ail  hmts  2»6«nil 
tpirit  was  rath^  inclined  to  make  exc^iona  to  tie  m^*  in  regard  to 
many  sects,  who  la  doctrine  hannoniaed  completely  widi  the  church. 
Bat  at  the  same  tine  be  ratdeavored  to  Tnaintain  brotheriy  haraK»y 
with  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  dispose  them  for  peace.  He  beeought 
the  Roman  tnshop  Stephmus  witii  earnest  representations  not  to  £^ 
torb  again  the  Eastern  church  in  her  enjoyment  of  that  external  peace 
which  she  had  obttdned  &om  tlte  empenw  Valerian,  and  of  the  internal 

■See  CTpriui's  word*,  ep.  71:  Hienti-  jected baptum  AdmiDbtered In  the chDrebc* 

ONum  tordidsm  et  profanun  tinctioDem  of  hereoca,    secma    neceivmritj  to    fblloir 

vero,  nuioo  et  Icgitinia  ecdtaiie  cMhoUoe  from  the  declustion  of  Dtonjlina  in  bil 

baptiinio  prapoaei*.   Nihil  potest  am  com-  lettsr  to  the  Boman  biihop,  SizCiu  IL,  Ea- 

mane  Antichriato  et  Chrislo.   He  Btylei  the  leb.  I.  VII.  c  T.  where  he  saj'n,  that  when 

baptFsm  of  heretio,  "  ^db  perfiiU  et  men'  memben  of  tbe  Cslht^  chnn^i  who  had 

due"    The  opaniMa  sspRMcd  bjr  rnioj  gone  o*er  n>  the  betctaci,  retained  back 

of  tbeie  biihope  manifeU  the  nuDs  ipirit,  again  to  the  fonnei,  it  waa  not  the  cqatom 

— a  preroonitoT^r  eign  of  UioM  ttroKglet  to  re-baptite  them,  fbr  tbtj  had  befora  t«> 

wfaidiin  the  feanh  ceMnfTwera  pfodiwed  oeiiradiMAa^haptiemfreaa  the  l»abop.— 

in  theae  diilrieia  bj  a  ftnalieal  aofiaraiiTt  Thit  Iberafbre  wm  the  imlg  caae.    Conee- 

tptriC.  qnenllf  baptirm  adminiatered  mt   ef  At 

*  Froinde  fhiatra  qnldam,  qnl  ratioDe  CaAolie  rAiirrA,  waa  not  raeogniied  ai  holj, 
'  vtoroatBT,  conaoetiulmem  nobia  opponant,  aa  Tabd. 

•M«icoBiaetnd(imiUOCaitTBatate,aiuaoB  *  Thai  he  made  ao  ezoeptliM  of  thtiwrt 

H  eit  in  apiritallhiu  Mquendam,  qood  in  with  reapect  to  the  baptiam  administered  fat 

me^  a  Saocto  Spirita  rereUtiun.  Sp.  73.  the  Hontaniat  chm^Aea,  piobaU;  becanaa 

■Gnfiaii,^^TS^iB  a  LMiit  toaaalaikta,  be  entertained  nildtrTfewiMipeMiiig'*^''' 

•Aaa  raeraL  relatios  to  the  nniTenal  chnrch.   See 

*Beaab(nra,dMNii'rati9t«dda>.     -  0Mir.(^l8a,Mapi.«i 

•  That  Iha  Almadnaa  duodi,  too,  »• 
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peace  yMot  accompanied  it  unce  tin  sappresrim  of  Qie  sdusm  of  Ko- 
valaiio.  *'  Know,  my  brother," '  he  wrote,  '*  that  all  Ihe  once  divided 
churches  in  the  Eaet  and  etiU  bejond  are  now  united  together,  and  that 
aU  the  preuding  officers  of  these  charchee  agree,  rejtncing  exceedinglT 
in  the  peace  which,  C(aitnu7  to  expectation,  has  &llen  to  onr  lot,  AS 
give  praise  to  God  in  harmonj  and  brotherly  love."  It  was  probablj 
in  consequence  of  his  negotiatioiis  with  the  Roman  church,  condiiotea 
in  this  spirit  of  love  and  wise  forbearance,  that  StephanuB  did  not  rei^ 
ture  to  excommomcate  him  with  the  rest.  He  condnned  the  correih 
pondence  with  Siztua,  the  successor  of  Stephanus ;  and  to  maintain  the 
bond  of  brotherij  lore,  he  evea  asked  his  advice  in  relation  to  one  mat- 
ter, where  both  of  them  could  start  from  the  same  principles.^ 

The  emperor  Val^ri&n  becoming  soon  aft^r  a  persecutor  of  fJie 
Christiaa  church,  this  outward  conflict  contributed  to  Qnsh  the  dispntei 
within  it ;  perhaps,  also,  the  successor  of  Stephanus  did  not  partake  ot 
his  blind  zeal. 

It  remiuna  that  we  should  conuder  somewhat  more  nunutelv  Qie 
points  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  mode  of  their  derel- 
opmeut  on  both  sides.  There  were  two  pointa  of  dispute.  In  respect 
to  A«  /irsf,  the  Soman  party  muntunea  that  the  validity  of  baptism 
depended  simply  on  its  being  administered  as  instituted  by  Christ. 
The  formula  of  be^titm,  in  particular,  gave  it  its  objective  vtuidity ;  it 
matifred  not  what  was  tiie  subjective  character  of  the  officiating  priest^ 
who  served  merely  as  an  instrument  in  the  transaction ;  it  was  of  no 
consequence  where  the  baptism  was  administered.  That  which  is  ob- 
jectively divine  in  the  transaction  could  evince  its  power,  the  grace  of 
God  could  thus  operate  through  the  objective  symbol,  if  it  but  found 
in  the  person  baptized  a  recipient  soul ;  that  person  could  receive  the 
grace  of  baptism,  wherever  he  might  be  baptized,  through  hia  own 
faithy  and  throu^  his  own  di^mtum  of  heart.*  But  Cyprian  bring! 
agiunst  his  opponeitts  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  from  which  they  could 
not  easily  defend  themselves.  K  Uie  baptUm  of  heretics  possessed  an 
objective  validity,  then,  for  the  same  reascm,  their  confirmaium  must 
also  poesess  an  objective  validity.  "  Fop,"  says  Cyprian,  "  if  a  person 
bom  out  of  the  church,  (namely,  to  the  new  life,)  may  become  a  tem- 
ple of  God,  why  may  not  also  the  Holy  Sunt  be  poured  out  on  this 
temple  ?  He  who  bis  put  off  nn  in  baptism  and  become  sanctified, 
smntually  transformed  into  a  new  man,  is  capable  of  receiving  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  apostle  says, '  As  manyof  yon  as  are  baptized,  hare 
put  on  Christ.*     It  follows,  l^en,  that  he  who  may  put  on  Christ  when 

>  Eoicb.  1.  y.  c.  fi.  to  ft  baptism  wfakh  In  other  mpacta  ma 

*  I>.  &  1.  VII.  c.  9.  ■dmiiiutend  in  the  right  war,  wm  pnanp- 

*  Bnin  qoi  qnamodMnaqiu  ibiii  (with-  poaed  on  both  Met.  Had  the  opponents 
MU  the  chsrch,)  b^>tuatBr;  inente  et  fide  loimd  it  in  ihnr  power  to  ehaiga  anv  bolt 
mt  bapliinii  gratum  GonaeqaL  The  opin-  upon  Stq>haDni  and  hii  party  b)  tbit  t^ 
Ion  of  lb«  R^nan  «btiich  u  by  no  nuAua  ipect,  thev  wotitd  baidly  uve  omitted  the 
to  be  10  apprehended,  at  if  the  emptoyntGnt  oppoitnnttf .  Moreover,  EKouynui  of  Alex- 
of  the  coiTcct  fbnnnta  of  baptiim,  eren  of  andria,  hi  the  qneitioa  whicb  he  propoMd 
•nch  a  baptiitn  m  d«Mned  m  all  retpeet*  to  the  Boaian  Mdiops  BnMbL  L  Vu.  &  9, 
wholly  from  the  origfaud  fautin■t)Ot^  could  proneda  on  the  inppositkni  that  they  wtn 
render  il  valid,    liit  1^  qnestion  related  both  agi««d  oa  that  poiiO. 
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baptized  hy  heretics,  can  much  more  receire  ihe  Holj  Spirit,  wbidt 
CbJiBt  haa  aeot ;  as  if  Christ  could  be  put  on  vithmt  Hie  Sprit,  or  llie 
Spirit  oould  be  aep&r&ted  from  Christ.  ' 

The  other  party  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  baptjmn  could 
be  valid,  unlesa  admiiust«red  in  the  true  church,  where  alone  the  effi- 
eatuoQB  influence  of  the  Hoi;  Spirit  ie  exerted.  If  by  this  was  uoderstood 
tnerelj  ao  oiitward  being  in  the  chorch,  an  outwaid  connection  with  it, 
tiie  decision  of  the  question  would  be  eaay.  But  yrbtA  Cyprian  reallj 
meant  here,  was  an  inward  aubjectiTe  cwnection  with  the  true  churcut 
br  Mth  aa.6.  disposition  of  heart.  He  toolc  it  for  granted  that  the  offi- 
ciating priest  Imnself,  by  nrtue  of  his  &ith,  must  be  an  organ  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  enabled  by  the  magical  influenoe  of  hia  priestly  office, 
duly  to  perform  the  sacramental  acts,  to  communicate,  for  example,  to 
the  water  its  supernatural,  sanctifying  power.^  Sut  when  the  matter 
took  this  shape —  was  made  thus  to  depend  on  the  miijective  lAaraeter 
of  the  priest  —  it  became  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  decide  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  baptism,  which  must  be  the  occasion  of  much  perplexity 
and  doubt; — for  who  could  loolc  into  the  heart  of  the  officiating 
priest  ?  = 

But  the  Boman  party  went  sfiH  &rther  in  thrar  defence  of  the  ob- 
jective rignificaocy  of  the  formula  of  bt^tism.  Evep  a  baptdsm  where 
the  conmlete  form  was  not  employed,  but  admimstered  simply  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  they  declared  to  be  olijectively  niid.*    Cyprian  main- 

I  Crpriin,  Bp.  74.  floUed  Mora  his  mind,  dUeonring  ttiel^ 

*  ll  c  ep.  !0:  Qnomodo  Mnctificftre  iriienhe»yi:  Hon  oauut  auttn,^  mvm 
kqium  poUit,  qui  ipw  immnndiu  eft  et  CArufi  niwasit,  andiri,  &&  The  tract  d« 
■pud  qaem  Spintni  BaDctni  non  at  1  Bed  tebaptiBBaM,  a  work  <^  mme  acuteiMM,  1 
et  pro  Miptizata  qnun  preccm  foeare  potsat  baTo  thoo^t  mneU  nndonbiedt;  anihor- 
•acerdos  lacrilegiu  et  peceator  1  £p.  7fl :  iied  to  cite  ai  tNUoneiog  la  thii  praiod.  I 
Qoaadu  hac  in  ecctesia  finnt,  abi  ut  et  ac-  canool  adopt  the  opmion,  that  it  M  tb«  ons 
eipii^nlie  et  daotu  fideg  inl^ra.  irtiich,  according  to  Ocnnadjao,  in  Kript 

*  Tbe  anttiar  of  the  book  de  rebapds-  ecclea.,  Uninoa,  a  monk,  ia  nid  to  bave 
mate,  which  aundi  among  the  works  of  wrilteD,  not  till  the  cIoh  of  the  fonrth  cen- 
Cfprian,  could  therefoie  make  llie  olijec-  tarj,  or  ttiU  later.  Tba  TTiler  discoonM 
lion-.  QniddictiinuBidelili,qaiplam>qDe  like  a  man  who  lived  in  tbe  midat  at  ibeae 
■b  epiuopa  pessimte  c«nvet««tiMiii  buti-  controTcniei,  in  lh<  time  of  i 
■antnri  Dj  those  who  aftenrarda,  when  tiona;  ^11  which  is  inconceiTKbli.  . 
tiieir  vices  oune  to  be  known,  were  deposed,  thor  belonging  to  a  later  period.  When  he 
Aat  quid  tiuaea  de  eia,  qui  ab  epiacopi*  saja,  these  controversies  were  to  pnidnc* 
jmre  sentientibDS  ant  imperitimibos  foe-  no  other  fruit,  oiii  nt  nnna  bomo,  qoicnn- 
rint  baptiiati  !  que  ille  eat,  magnie  pmdentin  et  conatao- 

*  From  Cyprian's  lettera,  and  Trom  lb«  tue  eeae,  apud  qooedam  levea  hominia  inani 
book  de  rtbapiiamaie,  it  is  clear  bejood  all  ekiria  pivdleetar,  we  see  veij  dearlj  that 
conCn>Ters7,  tbal  the  Boman  party  main-  Cjprian  ia  here  meant,  and  only  a  contem- 
tained  this.  If  Blrmllian,  iu  tbe  TS  ep,  Cy-  porair  coald  eo  speak  <^  him.  The  ex* 
prian,  apeaka  only  of  tbe  formals  of  b^i-  presBion  relative  to  an  andent  ipoaLoUe 
dan  in  the  nans  o/  l&a  (riniloa,  M  does  not  ttadidon, "  poat  tot  Becnkrttm  tanlam  seti- 

I  faUow,  that  tbe  cmNnMnta  had  spoken  bare-  em,"  aeema,  it  is  tme,  nnbefiuing  in  the 

Ij^lW  Elnaifias gina pRHniDeno* otdj  aaonthof  a  maniriio wrote  in  the  middle 

ta  tto  point  agahist  which  be  meant  far-  of  the  third  centary.    Bnt  tUf  expnaau* 

'huh^  to  direct  his  ptdemica,  the  principle,  wonld  in  any  case  oontiaBe  still  lo  be  ve^ 

lat  the  baptismal  fiunuila  gave  to  bapbtm  faypsbolkaCaltltongh  employed  by  a  writer 

t  objective  validity;  and  hence  he  does  at  tbe  end  of  thefosrtli  centnryj  and  it  it 

r>"^'- 
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tuned,  on  ibe  o&tt  hmi,  that  the  fbrmnlft  of  baptism  had  uo  lon^ 
^gnificancy,  when  not  in  the  full  fimn  instituted  07  Chriet.  We  per- 
■  c«ive  here  the  more  liberal  Christian  ajMrit  of  the  anti-Cyprian  party. 
The  thon^t  hovered  ragaelf  before  their  minds,  Uiat  everything  that 
pertuna  to  Christianity  is  properly  embraced  in  the  futh  in  Christ.^ 

Cyprian  himself,  however,  did  not  venture  to  limit  God's  grace  by 
such  outward  things  in  cases  where  converted  heretice  had  already 
been  admitted  without  a  new  baptism,  fmd  had  enjoyed  the  fellowship 
of  the  church,  or  died  La  it.  "  God,"  he  observes,  "  is  great  in  his 
mercy,  to  show  indulgence  and  not  exclude  &om  die  benefits  of  the 
church,  those  who  hare  been  received  into  it  informally,  and  thus  &llen 
asleep."  *  A  remarkable  case  of  this  sort  is  narrated  by  DiooysiuB  of . 
Alexandria.'  There  was  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  a  converted 
heretic,  who  lived  as  a  member  of  the  church  for  many  years,  and  pat- 
ticipat«d  in  the  various  acts  of  worship.  Happening  once  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  baptism  of  catechumens,  be  remembered  tliat  the  baptism 
wMch  he  himself  had  received  m  the  sect  from  which  he  was  converted, 
probably  a  Gnostic  sect,  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  one  he  now 
witnessed.  Had  he  been  aware  that  whoever  possesses  Christ  in  faith^ 
possesses  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  growth  in  grace  and  to  the  salvia 
tion  of  his  soul,  this  circumstance  covdd  not  have  ^ven  him  so  much 
nneaainesB.  But  as  this  was  not  so  clear  to  him,  he  doubted  as  to  hit  ' 
title  to  con^der  himself  a  real  Christian,  and  fell  into  the  greatest  dis- 
tress and  anxiety,  believing  himself  to  be  without  b^tism  and  the  grace 
of  baptism.  In  tears,  he  threw  himself  at  the  bi^<^'s  feet,  and  be- 
sought him  for  baptism.  The  bishop  endeavored  to  quiet  hia  fears ; 
he  assured  him  that  he  could  not,  at  this  late  period,  after  he  had  so 
long  partaken  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  be  baptized  anew. 
It  was  sufficient  that  he  had  lived  for  so  Icoig  a  time  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  church,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  ap^ach  the  holy  supper 
yn&  unwavering  faith  and  a  good  conscience.  But  the  disquieted  man 
found  it  impossible  to  overcome  his  scruples  and  regain  his  tranquil£^.  ; 
60  destructive  to  peace  of  conscience  were  the  efiecta  of  such  tena^  - 
cioua  adherence  to  outward  things,  of  not  knowing  how  to  rise  with  '• 
freedom  to  those  tMngs  of  the  sjnrit,  which  the  inward  man  appro* 
hends  by  fulh  1 

We  proceed  now  to  the  second  holy  symbol  irhich  Christ  instituted 
for  his  church,  —  ths  Lord 's  mtpper. 

The  last  supper  which  Christ  held  with  his  disciples  on  earth,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  ^ill  of  meaning,  as  the  parting 
meal  of  Mm  who  was  about  to  ^ve  1^  his  lifo  for  &Wtr  salvation,  and 
for  ihat  of  all  mankind;  and  who  afterwards,  although  no  longer  vu- 

>  In  tbe  book  de  rebap&mate :  Invocatbi  DM  dons  ia  Ibe  ri^  wur,  u  mi  Aa  cbm 
fane  noniinn  Jesn,  qiuii  initlnm  qnoddam    with  regud  in  tfaow  jndiliing  Chiuliuii^ 

™<™.~^!  .<«-.;..;_; „«=«„!.;.  ^<  ~u^     T>i.:i;r.     i-    jg,     Cypnan,  who   wanted   lo 

n  of  Be  Bi 


ia  omnibiu,  quod  poasil  post  modnm  real-    deprire  Aem  of  Die  ose  of  flili  IdU^  doM 

loii  rebos  implen.    The  pirW  of  Sieplia^    r-'  ~~' — '— '  =' "  ~  " 

una  not  bndly  appoalcd  to  ibe  fact,  that 


nna  not  badlr  appealed  to  the  fact,  that        ■  Ep.  TO.    

Fral   totifled   bis  J07  in   knowing   that        ■Eiu^LVn.c;9. 
Chiut  wa«  pTMdied,  eren  Ihongh  it  woe 
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Afe  amone  them  aa  at  this  meal,  vet  quite  as  really,  aod  widi  a  moM 
powerful  divine  efficacy  fud  a  richer  blesBing,  woi^d  manifest  among 
them  bis  apiritual  presence,  impart  to  them  himself  luid  all  his  heavenly 
b^asures.  Besides,  this  meal  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  paschal  sup* 
par,  which  Christ  conld  no  longer  celebrate  on  oartii.  ^e  feast  m 
oelebratios  of  the  foundation  and  covenant  of  the  Motaic  reUgimu  con- 
afitulion,  wae  now,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  development  of 
the  theocratic  economy,  to  exchange  its  eartMy  for  a  heavenly  im- 
port, and  to  assume  a  relation  analogous  to  the  new  shaping  of  the  the- 
ocracy. The  Jewish  passover  was  a  festival  of  thanks  for  the  lavor 
which  the  Aloughty  Creator  of  nature,  who  had  caused  ita  fruits  to 
grow  for  the  service  of  men,  ^owed  tiie  people  whom  he  honored  with 
His  etpeeial  guidatice,  wheu  he  delivered  them  from  the  Egyptian  bond- 
age. The  &ther  of  the  family,  who  kept  the  pasaover  with  bis  house- 
hold and  distributed  wine  and  bread  among  tne  guests,  praised  God, 
who  had  bestowed  these  fruits  of  the  earth  on  man,  for  the  iavor  he 
had  shown  hit  wm  people.  Hence,  the  cup  of  wine  over  wluch  UiiB 
^ying  of  thanks  was  pronounced,  was  called  the  cup  of  pnuse  or  thanka- 
raving.'  On  the  present  occasion,  then,  Christ  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing as  the  master  of  the  household ;  a  blessing,  however,  which,  in  ita 
mation  to  the  theocracy,  must  receive  a  new  application,  te  denote  d^ 
liverance  &om  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin ;  release  Smm  the  domi]> 
ton  of  sin ;  the  bestewment  of  true  moral  freedom  through  Hie  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  for  mankind ;  the  preparation  for  entrance  into  a  heav- 
enly country  j  —  and  this  was  tjie  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  lud  in  the  forgiveness  of  idns,  and  deliverance  from  ma,  for 
all  humanity.  Hence  Christ  said,  when  be  distributed  wine  and  bread 
among  his  cusciplea,  Uiat  this  bread  and  this  wine  were  to  be  to  them,  — 
and  consequently  to  all  the  faithful  of  all  times,  —  his  body  and  hii 
blood ;  —  the  body  which  he  offered  for  the  for^venesa  of  meir  moB, 
for  their  salvation,  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  theocratic  relation ; 
and  as  these  outward  symbols  represented  to  them  his  body  and  his 
blood,  BO  would  he  himself  be  hereafter  spiritually  present  with  them, 
just  as  truly  as  be  was  now  visibly  among  t^em ;  and  as  they  now  sen- 
mblr  partook  of  these  corporeal  means  of  sustenance,  which  represented 
to  tnem  bis  body  and  lus  olood,  so  should  they  receive  him,  the  Saviour, 
jHresent  in  divine  power,  wholly  within  them  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
souls ;  they  should  spiritually  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood,  (John 
6,)  should  make  his  flesh  and  blood  their  own,  and  cause  tiieir  whole 
natore  to  be  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  cUvine  principle  of 
life  which  they  were  to  receive  through  their  communion  with  him. 
Thus,  to  praise  the  effects  of  his  sufferings  for  maokiud,  to  celebrate 
their  intimato  life-giving  communion  with  him  as  members  of  one  spirit- 
ual body  under  one  Great  Head,  they  were  to  keep  their  feast  together 
tin  at  length,  in  the  actu^  possession  of  that  heavenly  country,  they 
•hould  enjoy,  in  its  full  extent,  the  blessedness  which  had  been  ob 
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famed  Sa  &em  by  his  rafieriugs,  viOumt  being  separated  from  hun, 
and  ^oold,  eren  in  open  viuon,  be  onited  "with  bim  m  hie  kingdom. 

After  the  exfunjde  of  the  Jewish  passoTcr,  and  of  the  oridnal  imti- 
talaon,  the  Lord's  supper  vaa  accoromgljr  at  first;  united  wiu  a  toeial 
meal.  Both  constituted  a  irhole,  representing  the  conmiunion  of  the 
ftithfol  with  their  Lord,  and  meir  brotherly  communion  with  One 
another ;  both  together  were  called  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  (Jitiivin> 
Tvft  jwpioB,  icitrvov  xvpua6ii,')  the  Supper  of  lovGj  (  d)^»u.')  There  was  a 
duly  celebration  of  tiiis  Christiaii  communiou  in  the  first  church  &t  tFe- 
ms^m ;  ibe  phrase  xX^  ^f^^t  breaking  of  bread,  in  Acts  2  :  46,  is 
moat  probably  to  be  understood  of  them  both  together.  Li  like  man- 
ner we  find  them  both  united  in  the  first  church  at  Coiinth ;  and  so  it 
probably  waa  with  the  innocent,  dmple  meal  of  the  Christians  of  which 
Flby  speaks,  ia  hia  report  to  the  enmeror  Trajan.'  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  description  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  we  find  the  celebration  of 
the  supper  entirely  separated  from  those  feasts  of  brotherly  love,  if 
indeed  they  still  continued  to  exist  in  those  churches  which  he  had 
ia  view.  This  separation  was  occa^oced  partly  by  mmilar  irregolari- 
ties  to  those  whidi  had  arisen  in  the  Corinuiian  church,  when  the  spirit 
that  prertuled  in  these  feasts  became  unsuited  to  the  holy  rite  wnich 
followed,  and  partly  by  local  circumstances,  which  prevented  generally 
the  institutioQ  of  such  social  meals.  In  truth,  these  meals  were  espo- 
cially  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  heathens,  and  gave 
birth  to  the  strangest  and  most  malicious  reports,"  —  a  circumstance 
which  may  have  eaf  ly  led  to  their  abolitioD  or  less  Sequent  observance. 

We  now  speak  fint  of  these  feasts  of  brotheriy  love,  as  tiiey  were 
afterwards,  when,  separated  from  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  tiiey  went 
onder  the  particular  name  of  agapie,  (^tiu.)  At  these,  all  distino- 
taons  of  earthly  condition  and  rank  were  to  disappear  in  Christ.  AH 
were  to  be  one  in  the  Lord ;  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  masters  and 
servants,  were  to  eat  together  at  a  common  table.  We  have  the  des- 
cription of  such  a  feast  of  agape  by  Tertnllian.*  "  Our  supper,"  he 
flays,  "  shows  its  character  by  its  name ;  it  bears  the  Greek  name  c^ 
love ;  uid  however  great  may  be  the  expense  of  it,  stlU  it  is  gun  to 
make  expense  in  the  name  of  piety,  for  we  give  joy  to  all  the  poor  by 
this  refreshment.  The  cause  of  the  sapper  being  a  worthy  one,  estimate 
accordingly  the  propriety  with  which  it  ia  managed,  as  its  reH^^ous  end 
demands.  It  admits  of  no  vulgarity,  nothing  unbeseeming.  No  one 
approaches  the  table,  till  prayer  has  first  been  ofiered  to  God ;  as  much 
is  eaten  as  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  hunger,  as  much  is 
drank  as  conusts  with  sobriety ;  eveir  one  remembering  that  the  night 
also  remans  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  The  conversation  is 
such  as  might  be  expected  of  men  who  are  fully  conscious  that  God 
hears  them.     The  supper  being  ended,  and  all  having  washed  Uieir 

1  8m  mj  Eiitoiy  (f  the  FUmiiiK,  &(l,  to  &  tieMhen.    Ad  nxomn  L  n.  c  4    Qob 

"Vol.  L  p.  30.  ad  conriTiam  iUnd  dominicnni,  quod  k 

•  8te  ibore,  p.  98.  maat,  liiM  ins  ir~'- —  ■":-■•—• 

*  Tcrtulluut  on  the  hlndruea  wbich  a  <  Apoh^et.  c 
ChilMiui  womu  nwels  with  wlieii  married 
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hatiis,  li^ts  ftn  brought  in ;  then  each  is  invited  to  nng  as  hi  Is  al>I«, 
either  from  tiie  holj  BCiipture  or  from  Uie  promptmg  of  bia  own  8[drit, 
a  song  of  pmsfi  to  God  for  the  conunon  edification.  It  then  appears 
how  he  has  drunken.  The  feast  is  concluded  vith  prayer."  These 
affopte  loet  by  degrees  their  true  original  significancy,  winch  it  was  int 
possible  for  tnem  to  rettun  except  under  the  first  simple  relations  of  tba 
communities.  They  became  often  a  lifeless  form,  no  longer  animated 
by  the  original  spirit  of  brotherly  lore,  which  removed  all  distinetiona 
between  men  and  united  together  all  hearts  as  one.  Many  sbusea 
crept  into  them,  wUch  furnished .  occasion  for  the  maliciously  disposed 
to  present  the  whole  solemnity  in  the  most  unfavorable  Hght.  As  usa- 
ally  happens  in  such  cases,  some  attributed  undue  importance  to  the 
dead  form,  as  an  opus  operatum ;  others  unjustly  condemned  the  whole 
custom,  without  disdngiushing  the  right  use  of  it  from  its  abuse; 
neither  party  being  any  longer  capable  of  appreciating  the  simple^ 
childlike  sjarit  in  which  this  festival  had  origmated.  Wealthy  indt 
viduals  of  the  church  provided  agapse  of  this  sort,  and  imag^ed  thev 
had  done  something  peculiarly  meritorious ;  and  hero,  where  aU  should 
be  on  a  level,  attention  began  to  be  pud  to  distmction  of  ranks,  and 
tiie  clergy,  who  should  have  set  an  example  of  humility  to  all,  allowed 
themselvee  to  be  diatingoiBbed  by  outward  proferances  unworthy  of  their 
calling.'  An  ungentle,  morose,  ascetic  spirit  condemned  these  agapa 
altogether,  and  eagerly  caught  at  every  particular  instance  of  abuse 
on  these  ocoa^ons,  which  was  set  out  in  exaggerated  colors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  into  discredit  tiie  whole  custom.  Such  was  the  course 
of  XertuUian  ^ter  he  became  a  Montanist.'  Clement  of  Alexandria 
expresses  himself  with  greater  moderation ; '  although  he  declares  his 
oppostion  to  those  who  imaged  they  could  purchase  with  banquets 
the  promises  of  Qod,  and  who  seemed  to  degnde  the  heavenly  name 
of  love,  by  such  a  particular  appropriation  of  it  to  these  banquets. 
"  Love,"  says  he, "  is  indeed  a  heavenly  food.  In  heaven  this  heavenly 
feast  truly  exists  ;  the  earthly  one  is  indeed  ^ven  by  love,  yet  the  feast 
is  not  love  itself,  but  only  the  proof  of  a  benevolence  ready  to  commu- 
nicate. Take  care,  therefore,  that  your  treasure  be  not  misrepre- 
sented ;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking,  but  right- 
eousness, peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  who  shares  in  this 
Utter  feast,  attuns  to  the  most  glorious  of  all  possessionB,  the  kingdom 
of  God,  while  he  strives  to  belong,  even  in  the  present  world,  to  that 
holy  commumty  of  love,  the  church  in  heaven.  Jjove  is  the  divine 
thing  itself^  pure  and  worthjr  of  God ;  to  communicato  it  a  work  of 
love." 

1 A donblB portbinirai  Ht  baTbre  eccle-  Strcimu.LTIt. f. T59, reapectingthe  Qdm- 

liutici,  in  Kcordanoe  with  a  giMsl;  per-  tic  mcM  :  11  ovuieoTucii  iih  j^  ^nutuvl^iM 

Torted  >ad  uiuiul  interpieUBDD  of  tha  iyairvs  trpontXiaia, 

tut,  I  Timoth.  9 :  17.    Tenolliaa,  when  a  *  D«  iejnniit,  c  IT :   Apod  t«  agapa  in 

MonlMiiat,  da  jejaniii,  c  1 7 :  Ad  eloginm  Ckcabii  ferret.   M^or  Mt  ■sape,  quia  Mr 

gnla  tna  pertinet,  qaod  daplex  >pad  te  hane  kdaleicentM  rai  com  Bororibiu  Mr- 

pnandentitiu  honoi  binis  putibm  depnta-  mianL    So  puaionUo  an  accoser  appaait 

—     Comp.  Aportol.  CoiulJtui.  1.  IL  c  as,  of  cobtm  not  worthy  of  at<UL 

_  ... ,.._,.-. _..                ,  .„   .       "LiL^M- 


iapioaibad  a*  a  law. '  *-         '  " 
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60  loBg  as  Qie  ag<^ce  and  the  Lord's  sapper  were  united  togeUier, 
the  celebration  of  me  latter  fi>tmed  no  part  of  the  divine  serrice.  This^ 
Bcrrice  wae  held  earlv  in  the  monung,  and  not  till  towards  evening  did 
the  church  r&^asemble  at  the  common  love-feast  and  for  the  celebration 
of  the  sapper.  At  this  celebration,  as  ma;  be  emhr  concluded,  no 
One  coold  De  present  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Christian  church, 
uid  incorporated  into  it  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  Bat  there  was  no 
reason  for  exclat^g  nnbelieving  or  anbaptized  persons  &om  participat- 
ing in  the  worship  held  in  the  morning.'  It  is  clear  irom  1  Cor.  14 : 
28  —  25,  that  in  die  age  of  the  ^XMtles,  no  stranger  was  withheld  from 
visiting  those  assemblies  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  visits  were  re- 
garded with  pleasure,  because  the  salutary  impressions  which  wer« 
ttius  made  on  them,nii^t  tend  to  their  conversion.  The  Apostle  Faol 
desired,  that  divine  service  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  exert  an  inflo- 
ence  in  this  manner  on  such  persons.  We  see  no  reason  to  juslifv  a 
deviation  from  this  practice.  There  needed  to  be  no  fear  of  spes.  The 
extravagant  reports  spread  abroad  concenung  the  ChiistiaQs,  could  be 
best  remted  by  ocukr  demonstration.  Fabhcity  was  the  beet  wittwas 
of  the  innocence  of  the  Christians.  To  this,  moreover,  Tertnllian  s^h 
peals,  that  each  one  could  have  convinced  himself  of  the  antruth  en 
those  stories,  as  the  churches  were  so  often  surprised  in  thei^  meetingSi 
and  it  must  thns  have  been  observed  what  was  transacted  in  them.* 
If  then  the  pagans  themselves  were  challenged  to  testify  what  they  had 
Been  done  m  the  Christian  assemblies  when  thus  surprised,  there  cer- 
tunly  was  no  reason  for  repelling  all  vi^te  of  Btrangers  for  fear  of 
spies. 

But  now,  when  the  celebration  of  die  sapper  was  diq'coned  &om  the 
agapffi  and  muted  with  the  other  parts  of  divine  service,  it  might  ha[K 
pen  OD  this  very  account,  that  men  would  believe  it  necessary  to  con- 
fine the  participation  of  unbelievers  to  those  other  parts ;  that  at  this 
celebration  and  the  preparation  which  went  before,  they  should  be 
dismissed,  because  these  celebrations,  from  their  very  natiu^,  were  de- 
signed only  for  the  members  of  the  church,  and  originally  all  who  were 
S resent  partook  io  tiie  communion  of  the  holy  supper.  Marcion,  the 
efender  of  apostolical  sunplicity  in  church  life,  the  warm  opponent 
of  all  Jewish,  hierarchical  peculmrities,  combatted  the  new  separation 
made  between  catechumens  and  the  baptized  entitled  to  communion, 
and  this  dismissal  of  them  at  certain  church  prayers  united  with  the 

1  Dr.  Rotbe,  In  ths  icoM  and  logtmioiu  gniiliiog  of  a  iniMa  cUechmneiMmin,  ind 

dincrution  which  hu  slrotdj  been  referred  •  miisa  ftdetinm.    But  I  caoaol  be  per- 

to,  de  dbciplina  trouii,  maintains  the  opin-  nuded  that  the  ■nppoaitloni  on  which  thii 

ioii,  that  the  admiHion  of  iinb«lieT«n  and  opinion  reiM  are  nnBdentlj  well  grannded, 

cateebuneiu  to  the  first  portion  of  ihe  aer-  although  I  eonfeai,  there  is  a  want  of  pre- 

Tice  was  a  later  airangtmeilt ;  Mid  that  it  cise  data  for  a  certain  detenaination  of  the 

was  the  change  which  took  placs  in  the  diipuled  ^nestloas.    The  reaiona  for  aj 

catMbnmenil   Inslmcdon,    (see  aboTe,  p.  opposite  viewa,  and  a{[ajnit  Botbe,  lie  in  mj 

SOS,)  and  (he  inlrodnction  of  a  class  of  deielopment  of  the  matter  itself. 

CBlechnmens  into  the  church  assemblies,  In  *  Apologet  c.  T :    Qnotidie   obadenHlT, 

which  hitherto  none  bntlhosethathad  been  quoiliiie  prodlmnr,  in  ipsis  plmimDm  cceti. 

baptiied.  took  a  part,  whirb  flnt  led  to  the  bos  et  oongregationibiu  nostris  opprimi- 

eomparing  of  ttie  Christian  worship  with  mnr. 
die  Grecian  mjtateries,  and  to  the  disiiQ- 
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•upper,  u  an  issoTatioQ  alien  from  the  original  B|arit  of  Qie  apostt^c, 
(ff  as  he  Bud,  Pauline  church.^  He  would  hare  Uie  catechumens  take 
part  in  all  the  prayers  of  the  church.^  He  would  see  nothing  ofienalre 
even  were  they  present  also  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper,  wil^ 
out  participating  in  it.  TertuUian,  on  the  other  hand,  objected  to  tha 
heretics,  —  by  whom  be  seems  particularly  to  have  had  in  hie  minci 
the  Marcionite  party,  — •  that  in  their  assemblies,  it  was  impossible  to 
distingnisb  who  were  catechumens,  and  who  were  believers,  (baptized ;) 
tiiat  ^  entered  in  aHke  or  at  once,  and  took  part  in  the  same  prayers ; 
that  moreover,  when  pagans  came  in,  the  holy,  such  as  it  was,  was 
thrown  to  dogs  and  the  pearls  before  swine  —  nz.the  celebration  of  the 
supper  was  exposed  before  the  eyes  of  the  profane ;  although,  in  truth, 
no  Lord's  supper— TertuUian  procee<Ung  on  the  assumption  that, 
among  heretics,  there  could  be  neither  a  true  baptism,  nor  a  true  Lord's 
•upper.'  From  tlus  passage  it  is  perfectly  clear,  not  that  the  pagans 
assisted  in  the  divine  service,  but  that  they  could  be  present  at  the 
whole  without  distinctioti.  This  was  what  offended  [I^rtullian.  He 
demanded  that  pagans,  catechumens  and  baptised  persons  should,  ia 
the  divine  service,  take  their  sever^  places  ;  that  certmn  holy  rites 
should  be  performed  only  in  the  presence  of  ttie  last,  but  remain  coi> 
oealed  &om  the  gaze  of  the  profane.  It  was  the  new  arrangement 
oombatted  by  the  Marcionites,  by  virtue  of  which  the  dirine  service 
was  divided  mto  two  portions,  the  acta  in  which  catechumens' and  unbe- 
lievers nught  take  part,  and  dioee  in  which  only  the  baptised  could  take 
part.  Here  the  comparison  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  above,  found  place ;  although  we  camiot  assert 
tiiAt  this  division  proceeded  originally  out  of  a  comparison  with  the 
Qreek  mysteries.  For  those  only  who  had  been  consecrated  by  baptism, 
oould  the  veil  be  removed  &om  the  hidden  sanctuary.*  Thus  it  came 
about,  that  while  Justin  Martyr  did  not  scruple  to  sketch  out  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  administraticn  of  baptiffia  and  of  the  celebration  of  the  sup- 

ilnreftrencc  tothspoallloDheldbrnicb,  in  the  tnuulatioti  wonld  uiaweT  to  the  (sigi- 

Tertulliin,  prascripL  hEeniL  c.  41 :  simpli-  sal. 

eitBtem  volnnt  euo   prosIntioDeni   disci-  *  I  CHODOt  concar  with  Rotlie  in  n*p«n 

plino,  ctijiis  ptmea  dot  cnnm  lunodniuia,  to  all  the  passBEes  in  which  he  is  diiposed 

(a  connplkin  at  the  primitiTB  imitj,)  to-  to  And  an  allDiiint  to  the  Greek  mysterict, 

cut.  or  an  affeclation  oF  secrecy  in  imitation  of 

*  See  Jerome  on  the  eptit.  Oalat.  6, 6 ;  them.    Ia  particnlar,  in  the  language  of 

BfaicioQ  hnnc  locum  fta  lalcrpretsliu  esc,  Athenigocu,  Legat.  pro  Chriitiuii*,  t.SI, 

■t  paiaret  Bdele*  et  catechnmenoa  simol  ed.  Colon^  1  can  find  no  tmce  whatever  of 

onre  deime,  M  nu^lmiii  eoaunmiicare  in  concealment  lad  m jsMry  as  to  ceruun  la- 

Oiatiorte  ^adpalk.  cred  riles.    Atheoagonii  epeaka  of  the  fad, 

■TertoUian,  praicript.  baret  c41:  In-  that  ihsChrisliuia,  who  distint^iBhedtbeii^ 

primii,   quit   CMeefanmensi,   qnii   fldelia,  aeWes  lor  their  tea!  in  behalf  oC  strin  mo- 

IQoeitam  eat;  pariter  adeanl,  pariter  orant,  ralitj,  mnat  expect  to  be  accused  h;  Ih* 

«t^uQ  edintri  al  nlpeitBUeililt.    A  different  pagans,  who  were  »\a,Yat  to  everj  lint,  ct 

MnM  preMDle  it«eir,  aoeordlne  m  we  lake  the  aame  ttonatnial  debancherj  which  tiie; 

dteee  wot4*  with  what  precMei  or  with  foand  exiHing  among  themselvea,  and  ia 

wliBt  fbUom  them.    In  the  Sm  cue,  the  (his  connection  he  wtb  :  "  'Q  ri  iv  ciiroi^ 

whole  would  be  a  contiiination  of  the  same  ni  iirifi^m;"    '  Vtbtx  ahal!  I  aar  of  that 

tbonght,  and  bj  the  saDctum  we  thonld  conc«ming  which  one  wonid  prefer  to  be 

have  to  nudersiand  the  church  prajen.    In  silent ! "    Indigna  dictu.    Not  a  wttrd  here 

the  tecond  case,  the  sense  cxprased  bj  me  respecting  the  in  jsteries  of  the  Greeks,  nor 
ttapecting  tho  sacrameDts  oftbe  ChriitiMis. 
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per  for  the  use  of  pagans,  it  was  linrnf^t,  on  the  oilier  hand,  after  thil 
transferring  of  tfae  conception  of  the  mysteries  to  the  holy  supper, 
that  one  ought  not  to  speak  of  tfarae  holy  thii^  before  the  uninitiated. 
And  this  rerolutioQ  coincides  vith  the  time  when  that  great  revoladoa 
of  the  Christian  views  took  place  respecting  Uie  priesthood.  To  the 
inner  connection  which  here  presents  itself,  it  is  annecessary  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Already  in  the  third  centar7,it  became  customary,  before  the  prayer 
cS  the  church  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  celebration  of  the  sup- 
per, for  the  clergyman  who  prerided  at  this  celebration,  to  admonish 
die  church  to  sOeiit  devotion,  calling  upon  them  to  lift  up  their  »oul»  to 
heaven,  and  the  church  thdteupon  responded  —  Yea,  to  the  Lord  t» 
haet  Ufted  them  up.^ 

It  has  alrea4y  been  remarked,  that  tfae  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks 
bad  passed  over  to  the  Christian  celebration  of  the  supper  &om  the 
Jewish  passover.  This  prayer  of  praiae  and  thanks  was,  moreover, 
always  conridered  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of  the  solemnity  t 
hence  the  Lord's  supper  obtuned  its  name  of  the  euchmtt  ^tbx'vn^'^-  0 
The  preuding  officer  of  the  church,  taking  up  the  bread  and  wine  frtna 
the  table  that  stood  before  him,  gave  thai^  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  church,  that  he  had  created  the  thingt  of  nature,  which  were 
here  represented  by  the  most  essential  means  of  sustenance,  for  the  um 
of  man ;  and  that  he,  the  Lord  of  nature,  had  also,  for  the  sake  of 
mm,  given  his  Son  to  appear  and  suffer  in  human  nature.  Both  the 
thaijcs^viag  for  the  ^fts  of  nature  and  tbe  thanks^ving  for  the  bless- 
tu|p  a!  grace  were  in  &ct  intimately  connected ;  smce  it  ip  not  until 
man,  redeemed,  returns  back  to  his  filial  relation  with  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, that  he  truly  perceives  how  all  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  th<i 
love  of  his  Heavenly  Father ;  then  every  earthly  gift  acquires  for  him 
a  new  and  higher  dgnificancy,  as  the  pledge  (^  an  et«mal  love,  im- 
partdug  blessings  to  men  of  far  higher  worth  than  these.  All  nature, 
which  before  had  been  desecrated  by  him,  in  his  servitude  to  sin,  in 
hia  condition  of  estrangement  from  God,  was  now  sanctified  and  re- 


^  CTprian,  de  oratione  d 


pregily,  (hat  immednWlf  ifln-  ihe  presiding 

officer  of  the  chnn'h  hai  proDonnced  Ihfi 


pant  fntrnm  mmtea  dicendo :  i umin  corda,  pnyer  of  thanki^ving  orer  the  bread  i 
qt  dam  raapondet  plebg :  habrmuM  ad  Dami-  wins,  and  the  church  joined  in  it  with  tbdr 
won,  admoneatqr,  nihil  lX\vA  se  qnam  Dom-  Amen,  the  Hctamenul  elemenu  were  dii> 
inani  rogiUuV  deben.     And  Cotnmodiui,     tribated.     He  mention*  no  other  coniecM' 

.    ■..    ! ■._!..__  .!..  !..__■ .,     (jjjjj^   Ho  says:  'H  it'  tixw  Tioyov  nrii  traj*' 

oOrofi  [roil  X^mrroC)  rfjopionj^Jiaa  Tpo- 
^.  Tlii*  rannot  be  a  prajer  which  came 
Terballjr  from  Christ,  for  they  had  no  inch 

— , ,-__  —  __. —  ,- ,—  ^~ .    prajerj  bnt  itii  nther  tbe  prater  oF  thanks 

Thus  w«  find  alreulj  the  first  tr*Ms  of  the  senerally,  inititated  by  him,  which,  (Iter 
limrgj,  which  we  become  aeqiuiDted  with  hii  example,  wai  to  be  offered  M  this  eele- 
in  (he  fbarth  centnty.  biMion.    It  naj  be  that  tbe  words  of  llu 

*Tbetcnn  " rbxapterta"  Ii  used  meCo-  iitititntion  wne introdoced  into  ihlspnnt^ 
Btrmiodiy,  resembling  in  all  respecu  the    In  the  langoage  nied  tiy  FinniKan,  CyprUn, 

Ehrase,  "nvr^puni  tihyiiK,  t  fi^/ov/icv,"  ep.  li:  " inTocatioae Don  nmmntibiu laa^ 
I  8t  Paul  »  •'  j  tbx^arnStlt  Aprof  nl  ijficara  pmem  et  enduristian  (aoen,"  liw 
•Ivoc,"  in  JuHn  Martyr,  —  the  bnad  and    pro 

wtne  oTW  whkh  the  prayer  of  thankigiTing    by , 

ia  ten  juiimmuid.    Tim  latur  Mm  ex-    m  tlMiiqi|wr.  . 
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stored  back  to  him  a3  s  redeemed  creatnre  ;  and  in  the  Lord's  eiqmer, 
&e  e&rthly,  the  oaturai  was  to  become  traoafigured  into  a  Bymbof  or 
vehicle  of  &6  hearenly,  the  divine,  ^tfa  the  bodiij  food,  tJius  sancti- 
fied by  tiie  prayer  of  tJianks^Ting,  was  now  to  be  connect«d,  by  ths 
power  of  ihe  same  Ood  who  had  caused  this  earthly  mesAS  of  siwtd- 
nance  to  grow  for  the  use  of  men,  a  higher,  heavenly  food  for  the  life 
of  the  inward  man.  (We  shall  say  nodiing  at  present  of  the  different 
jK)tiona  concermng  the  relations  of  Uie  signs  to  the  thing  represented.^ 
This  connection  of  ideas  was  quite  faimhar  to  the  early  Christians ; 
tibey  often  made  use  of  it  in  their  polemics  against  the  contempt  for  na- 
ture affected  by  the  Cinostics.  Attached  to  this,  moreover,  was  &9 
Allusion  to  a  peetiliar  euttom  of  the  church  tit  this  period ;  the  members 
of  the  community  themselves  offered  tlie  wine  and  the  bread  as  a  free 
gift,  and  from  these  were  taken  the  elements  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper.'  These  gifts  were  regarded  as  the  spiritua]  thank-oSet^ 
ing  of  the  Ghristiaos.  The  presiding  officer  of  tiie  chorch,  in  takmg 
ftom  these  gifts  the  elements  of  the  supper  and  consecrating  them  to 
Ood  with  praise  and  thanksgiving,  represented  the  whole  community 
aa  one  priestly  race,  as  one  m  the  Lord,  and  as  ready  to  oooaeerate 
ag^n  to  the  service  of  God  all  tiiat  they  bad  received  from  Him.  This 
^iank-oSering  of  the  Christiana,  considered  as  a  spiritual  offering  of  tha 
heart,  aa  a  me  expression  of  childlike  love  and  gratitude,  was  opposed 
to  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  pagans  and  Jews.  In  purt,  these  gifts 
of  the  Christians ;  in  part,  the  prayer  of  thanks  of  the  presidbg  church 
officer,  with  wluch  they  were  consecrated  to  God ;  in  part,  finally,  the 
entire  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  was  called,  at  first  only  in  thi$ 
eenae,  an  offering  or  sacrifide,  vpoa-^opa,  ^vaia.^  la  allusion  to  tbie,  Justin 
Martyr  says  ;^  "  The  prayers  and  thanksgivings  offered  by  wortJly  meo 
fire  the  only  true  sacnfices,  well-pleasing  to  Ood ;  these  alone  have  the 
Christians  learned  to  offer,  and  particularly  in  remembrance  of  their 
bodily  nourishment,  which  consists  of  the  d^  and  the  moist,  by  which 
they  are  reminded  also  of  the  sufferings  which  Christ  endured  on  their 
account."  He  regards  this  as  a  proof  of  the  bigb-^Hiestly  lineage  cf 
the  Christians ;  since  God  receives  o&rings  from  none  but  his  priests. , 
lu  this  sense  Ireneeus,  contrasting  those  spiritual  offerings  with  eveiT 
species  of  ceremoiual  connected  with  a  sacrmcial  worship,  observes :  "  It 
is  not  tlie  offering  th&t  sanctifies  the  man,  but  it  is  the  conscience  of 
the  offerer  bhat  stmctifies  this  offering,  if  it  be  pure,  and  induces  Ciod 
to  receive  it  as  from  a  friend,*  Accordingly,  tiie  idea  of  a  sacrifice  in 
the  supper  of  the  Lord  was  at  first  barely  symbolical ;  and  originally 
this  idea  did  not  even  have  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.     The 

1  Thii  usage,  which  ii  alreadir  plajnlj  ■  Honc«  the  expreMlon  which  occnn  m 

pieaapposed  6j  th«  aliiuiQiu  of  Jnsdn  Mar-  fnqaontlj  in  Cfprian  ;  oblalionem  aJicajnl 

tyr,  of  IrooBiw,  ia  menlioned  in  expreM  Kcipere,  offerrt.  To  receiTa  inch  gifti  from 

tami  br  Cypriui,  ds  opere  tt  eleemoiirnig,  taij  one  for  the  dinrcb,  to  take  from  them 

'   '        '       '  '        ~      ,  who  the  elements  of  the  mpper,  ud  godmosM 


with  her  a  pd  of  charttj  Tor  the  neoesaitta  to  be  a  rrgular  member  of  the  chnidi. 

of  the  cliDrrh.    Locnple^  et  dires  «•,  et  '  Dial,  c  Tr^ph.  Jod.  f.  MS. 

dooiniciim  sine  McHflcio  trmt.  qa»  parUm  *Ireii.L  IT.'c  IS. 
di  mta\fiao,  qacd  pM^er  obtali^  loaM ! 
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ttol^  tiling  (mgJnallT  h&d  in  new  vras  the  B|uritQal  tfaanl-ofiering  of  the 
Chnatians,  of  vhico  the  presentation  of  the  bread  and  vine,  the  £nt 
fruits  of  nature's  gifba,  serred  as  a  symbol ;  while  no  doabt  tlie  oonscious- 
ness  of  the  new  relation  to  God,  in  which  tbe  redeemed  were  placed  br 
tlie  Bufierings  of  Christ,  lay  at  tiie  basis  of  &«  whole  transaction."  ^  jA 
terwarda,  the  reference  to  the  deatb  oS  Christ  was  made  more  prom> 
Dent,  yet  so  that  it  continned  still  to  be  no  more  than  the  idea  of  a 
commemorative  or  symbolical  tepresentatjon  of  tbis  sacrifice.  Bnt  ai 
one  error  begeta  another,  it  was  quite  natond  that  the  lalse  notion  of 
a  particniar  priesthood  in  the  Christiaa  chnrch,  corresponding  to  that 
ID  the  Old  Testament,  should  ffre  birth  to  Ae  erroBeons  notion  of  k 
Ncrificial  warship  which  sboold  stand  in  tlie  same  relatioD  of  correspond- 
ence to  that  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  so  it  came  abont  that  tin 
whole  idea  of  sacrifice  in  the  Lord's  snpper,  which  in'  the  first  instance 
was  simply  symbolical,  took  a  direction  altogether  wide  <^  its  trve  im- 
port, and  bearing  towards  the  ma^cal ;  the  earliest  indicatiooB  of  vluclk 
we  find  in  Cyprian. 

The  ordit^JT  bread  presented  by  the  church  was  nsed  for  the  Lord*! 
tapper.  Jnatin  Martyr  oalla  it  expressly  common  bread,  (««if4r  ifirac ;) 
tttose  who  went  on  the  supposition  ^at  Christ  kept  the  passover  a  day 
«ariier  than  it  was  osoalty  observed,  had  no  occasion  to  teke  other  than 
common  bread  for  the  celebration  of  ihe  ordinance ;  bnt  even  those  who 
entertwned  the  coDtrary  opinion  i^d  not  consider  the  nse  of  nnleavened 
bread  as  Em  essential  tbjng  in  the  institution  of  the  supper.  We  maet 
with  but  one  exception,  in  a  class  of  Judauing  Christians,' — an  excep- 
tion, however,  which  in  this  case  explains  itself.  These  Christians 
celebrated  the  Lord's  supper,  in  remembrance  of  that  last  supper  of 
Christ,  but  once  in  the  year,  at  the  feast  of  the  passover ;  hence  they 
were  bound,  as  Christi&nE  who  still  continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  cer^ 
emonial  law,  to  use  unleavened  broad.^  Aa  among  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  in  the  East,  it  was  not  customary  to  4&nk  at  their  meab 
pure  wine  onmin^ed  with  water,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  Christ 
also,  at  the  institution  of  the  sapper,  made  use  of  mingled  wine.  The 
taste  for  higher  mystical  interpretations  could  not  be  satisfied,  however, 
with  this  simple,  but,  as  it  seemed,  too  trivial  explanation  of  the  prevut 

I A  tingle  panage  in  IrenKU,  L  lY.  c  Mcleau."    Beyond  qnettion,  therefbrB,  Iht 

lB,t  4,>eeiiuKispe«k  adifferanl  hmKOage:  rcBdingofolhermmDnicriplsMlhu  place  — 

"TcHHiin  quod  ODertnr  Deo ; "  therefore  the  "  per  quod  ofiertnr ,"  mait  be  rero^rniKd  ai 

Logo*  hiiDRlf,  Christ,  is  o^red  np  in  the  the  correct  one.    It  n  prenwl;  the  ntn- 

aaaament  of  the  inpper.    But  even  if  there  ence  10  Chriat,  the  high  priest,  which  prta 

were  ik>  other  reading,  ;el  iku  could  not  be  aa  well  to  thii  ipiriuuil  thank-ofTerin^,  as  (o 

the  right  one ;  for  ench  a  form  of  expiM-    the  entire  Christim  life,  the  right 

■ion  would  not  onlj  etand  in  manifest  con-  lion.    This  it  the  meaning  of  irei 

Iradiction  to  the  whole  chain  and  connec-  *  Epiphanins  saji  respecting  the  Ebionitee 

tion  of  ideas  dtemhtn  so  laminoosly  exbib-  of  his  lime,  th«t  they  annnallT  celehraled 

lied  in  IrensDS,  bnl  also  be  nnsnited  to  the  communion  with  nnlearened  bread  and 

what  itninediatelv  precedes.    He  liad  in  with  water,  (Che  latter,  because  their  ascMia 

fcctjnst  before  said,  "offertnrDe*  ex  a**-  |Hiadple«  allowed  not  the  use  of  wlDe.) 

laiaqiis,"  (ihns  tbeollisiiog  is  refened  to  'See  what iilo  b«  said  herwAcr  of  the 

die  bread  and  wine,)  Mtd  in  the  preceding  EhwiAcfl. 
dh^lv,  i  S,  it  ii  Mid :  "  per  Cfaiinua  oAn 
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{ng  custom.  The  minting  of  water  witJi  Oie  trine  vaa  aaid  to  denote 
the  nnion  of  the  churcli  witn  Christ.^ 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
'  ma  atill  held  to  constitute  an  essential  part  of  (Uvine  irorehip  on  ereir 
Sunday,  as  appears  from  Justin  Martyr ;  and  the  whole  church  partook 
of  the  ccanmunion,  after  they  bad  joined  in  the  Amen  of  the  preoedbg 
prayer.  The  deac<aiB  carried  the  bread  and  wine  to  every  one  present, 
in  tnder.  It  was  held  to  be  necessary,  that  all  the  Chnstians  in  the 
place  ebould,  by  partdcipadng  in  this  communion,  TnaintftiTi  their  umon 
with  the  Lord  and  wiUi  his  church ;  hence  the  deacons  ctoried  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  to  strangere,  to  the  sick,  to 
prisoners,  and  all  who  were  prevented  from  brang  |a«sent  at  the  afl- 
eembly.* 

Li  some  of  the  churches,  however,  as  for  example  in  the  church  ot 
North  Africa,  the  duly  enjoyment  of  the  commonion  continued  to  be 
held  necessary ;  since  it  was  considered  the  duly  bond  of  union  b» 
twixt  the  Loid  and  the  church,  the  duly  means  of  strength,  Ufe  and 
salvation  to  Christians.  Hence  Tertollian  and  Cyprian  give  a  apmtual 
explication  of  the  petition  for  our  dulv  bread,  as  a  petition  for  an  unm- 
tomiptod,  sanctifying  union  with  the  body  of  Christ  throng  tbe  Lord's 
supper.  But  when  the  duly  service  and  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Bup^ 
per  ceased,  the  only  means  left  was,  to  take  home  a  portion  of  the  coo- 
Becrated  bread,  vMch,  in  this  case  of  necesuty,  waa  to  be  substituted 
for  the  whole  conmiunion  —  the  first  trace  of  the  practice,  introduced 
through  error  and  abuse,  of  receiving  the  Lord's  supper  under  one 
kind.  ThuseveryChristian,withhiflfamily,aftertbemomingdevolion8, 
and  before  enga^ng  in  his  duly  bu^ess,  partook  of  the  communion  at 
home,  that  the  ufe  of  the  whole  ensuing  day  nught  be  sanctified  by 
fellowship  with  the  Lord.  We  recogiuze  here  the  ideas  at  bottom,  ly- 
ing in  tne  depth  of  the  Christian  cooaciousnesa ;  but  also  the  same 
spirit  of  externality,  disturbing  the  Christian  consciousnesa,  which  we 
Imve  met  with  in  so  many  different  forms,  and  which  waa  ever  prone  to 
ascribe  a  ma^c  power  oi  making  holy  to  the  sensible  elements.' 

But  other  countries,  perhaps,  even  as  early  as  this,  acted  upon  the 

I  Qiuiido  ID  Mlice  Tino  aqoi  mkcetor,  pnilwbW  is,  that  the  elemenli  were  flnt  con* 

Chriilo  popnlui  adnnUnr.  C^riM,  to.  U.  ■ecrHcd  bj  tha  prcibnen  on  the  ipot. 

*  In  the  dMcriplIon  of  the  nie  b;  Joatitt  '  To  thii  ciutoni  the  following  paaugea 
knd  br  Irenaui  dtod  in  EsielMnB.  L  V.  c  refer.  Tennlliui,  speaking  i^  the  iupieion 
S4:  niiiirciv  tixapurriav  roif  diri)  tuv  of  the  pagan  hiubaiid  lowwdi  hta  Christian 
mpoitiuv  TTopovaiv,  wbera  the  kotboT  M  wife.  Ad  axorem,  L  IL  c  5 :  Son  eciet 
■pMliiiiB  of  the  Rotnait  bUhopa.  Thni  marita*,  ouid  vxxMo  ante  omocin  dbnm 
•roH  nnt  tiM  cnMom  of  commnnkating  gniteil  El  A  sd'en't  panem,  non  illnm 
with  elemoita  pteTionsI;  conaecrated,  (the  credit  eaae,  qui  didtnr.  —  De  orat  c  IV, 
rpatnTtaaiitra,  aa  thej  were  afterwaida  call-  (in  the  piece  diiooTered  bj  Hantoci,)  Ac- 
ta.) Tbe  idea  at  bottom  waa,  that  a  oom-  cepto  oorpore  Dorninl  et  reserrato,  (retpect- 
nnnioti  coald  proptiAj  hare  ita  right  ng-  tag  ■  Cbristiaa  miatreaa  of  a  Eunily,)  area 
idfietuice  onlj  m  tha  midtt  of  a  eburcfi;  ana,  in  qaa  Domini  aanctnm  fait.  Cjpriaa, 
te  oominiuiioii  of  penona  abaenl,of  indi-  deluMb,p.  189,  ed.  Balni.  — In  the  work 
fldnab,  wai  to  be  eooiidend  therefor*  a*  ascriMd  to  CfpHari,  de  spectacnlii,  reapecA- 
le  who  nna  from  the  char^  to  (be 
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principle  HaX  men  oo^  nerer  to  partake  of  tbe  holy  &mg  except 
after  a  very  especial  preparation  of  the  heart;,  and  therefore  only  at 
'  stated  seaeona  (wosen  according  to  each  one's  necessities.  The  learned 
Eippolytus,  'who  lived  in  the  fi^  half  of  the  third  centuiTi  vrote  thus 
early  a  discussion  cm  the  question,  "  whether  the  ecanmomon  should  he 
received  d^jr  or  only  at  stated  seasons.*' ' 

As  the  church  of  NbrtJi  Africa  was  the  £nt  to  bring  pronunentlT 
into  notice  the  necessity  of  inKnt  baptism,  so  in  connection  with  this 
they  introduced  also  the  communion  of  infant*  ;  fv  as  they  neglected 
to  distinguish  with  sufficient  cleamesa  between  die  sisn  and  the  divine 
tiling  which  it  sinnfied,  and  as  they  understood  all  that  is  said  in  liie 
uzth  chapter  of  John's  gospel  concenung  the  eating  of  the  fiesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  to  refer  to  the  outward  participation  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  they  concluded  that  this,  from  the  very  first,  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  attainment  of  salvati<m.* 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  became  the  seal  of  all  reli^ous 
consecration ;  it  was  thus  used  at  the  conclusion  of  a  marriage,"  thus  at 
the  solemnities  in  commemoration  of  tbe  dead.  Of  the  Utter,  we  will 
here  take  occason  to  speak  somewhat  more  at  large. 

As  Christianity  in  its  general  infiuence  did  not  tend  to  suppress  but 
only  to  ennoble  ue  natural  feelings  of  man ;  as  it  opposed  itself  gener- 
ally, aa  well  to  the  pervetiM  education  which  would  crush  these  natu- 
ru  feelings,  as  to  the  unrestrained  expression  of  them  in  the  rude  stato 
of  nature ;  the  same  was  its  influence  also  in  relation  to  monming  fw 
the  dead.  From  the  first,  Christianity  condemned  tbe  wild,  and  at  the 
same  time  hypocritical  expresuons  of  grief  with  which  the  funeral  pro- 
cesnon  was  accompanied,  those  wfuUngs  of  women  who  had  been  hired 
for  tiie  occasion,  (mulieres  prseficie ;}  yet  it  required  no  stoic  resigna- 
tion and  apathy,  but  mitigated  and  refined  tbe  angiush  of  sorrow  by 
the  simt  of  iaith  and  hope,  and  of  childlike  resignation  to  that  eternal 
love,  which  takes,  in  order  to  restore  what  it  has  taken  nnder  a  mora 
furious  form ;  wMch  separatos  for  the  moment,  in  order  to  re-unite  tbe 
separated  in  a  glorified  state  through  eternity.  When  multitudes  at 
Carthage  were  swept  away  by  a  desolating  pestilence,  Cyprian  smd  to 
his  church :  — "  We  ought  not  to  mourn  for  those  who  are  delivered 
from  the  worid  by  the  call  of  the  Lord,  unce  we  know  they  are  not ' 
lost,  but  sent  before  ns ;  tiiat  they  have  taken  their  leave  of  ns  in  order 
to  precede  ns.  We  may  long  after  them  as  we  do  for  those  who  have 
sailed  on  a  distant  voyage,  but  not  lament  them.  We  may  not  here 
below  put  (m  dark  robes  of  mourning,  when  thet/  above  have  already  put 
on  the  lehite  robes  of  dory ;  we  may  not  g>ve  the  heathens  any  just  - 
occasion  to  accuse  as  <a  weeping  for  those  as  lost  and  extinct,  of  whom 
we  say  that  they  live  teith  God,  and  of  iuling  to  prove  by  the  iritness 
of  our  hearts  the  fidth  we  confess  with  oar  lips.    We,  who  lire  in  hope, 

1  B«e  ffiaronjnt.  ep.  71,  kd  Lncin.  eon(fat7  to  tlie  InstitDtion,  l«d  to  b  inftitf 

*  And  K>  it  c«ne  ibont,  that  lo  cbiMren  tion  of  tha  demcali  of  tbe  tii;qi«r. 

wbo  were  not  nt  able  to  mt  bmod,  the;  ■  Oblatio  pro  natrimonio.    As  to  nbtt 

gtn  trim.    C^.  Cjprkn,  d«  lapiis.    OtiM  1«  10  be  nndenlood  bj  thii,  «m  ^KtT*. 
Dwre  *□  ezuDple,  how  a  lapentitiiiai  abuse, 
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lAo  beliere  in  God,  and  troat  that  Ghiiat  hu  Buffered  for  ns  and  nsea 
agun ;  we,  irho  abide  in  Ghiist,  vbo  ttirough  him  and  in  Mm  rise 
aetuQ, — why  do  we  sot  oorselTeB  wish  to  depart  out  (^  this  world ;  <a 
why  do  we  lunent  for  the  Mends  who  have  been  teparated  from  us,  at 
if  they  were  lost,  when  Christ,  oar  Ijord  and  God,  exhorts  us,  saying, 
*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  belieyeth  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoerer  livetii  and  believeth  in 
me  diail  never  die  ? '  Why  are  we  not  in  haste  to  see  our  conntry  and 
home,  to  greet  our  blders  f  There  await  as  a  multitude  of  those  whom 
we  lore,  uthers,  brothers  and  children,  who  are  secure  already  of  their 
own  salvation  and  concerned  only  for  ouis.  What  mutaal  joy  to  them 
and  to  us,  when  we  come  into  their  presence  and  into  Hieir  embrace  !"* 
Out  of  this  direction  of  the  feelings  arose  the  Christiaii  custom  which 
required  that  the  memory  of  departed  friends  should  be  celebrated 
by  their  relations,  husbands,  or  wives,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death, 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  BjHrit  of  the  Christian  liuth  sm  of  tite  Chris- 
tiaa  hope.  It  was  usual  on  this  day  to  partate  of  the  commutuon 
under  a  sense  of  the  inseparable  fellowship  with  ^oee  who  had  died  in 
the  Lord ;  a  gR  was  hud  on  the  altar  in  their  name,  aa  if  they  were 
still  living  members  of  the  church ;  and  in  retom  for  this,  the  petilKai 
for  peace  to  the  souls  of  the  deparWl  was  introduced  mto  the  prayer 
of  the  church  which  preceded  the  communion.' 

But  when  the  ideas  of  the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  took  another 
shape,  this  circumstance  also  would  necessarily  react  on  ^ose  Christian 
relations  connected  with  the  holy  rite.  We  meet  with  the  first  indict 
lionB  of  this  &lse  tendency  as  early  as  the  times  of  Cyprian. 

While  individual  Christians  and  Christian  families  oelebrated  in  this 
manner  the  memory  of  those  departed  ones  who  were  especially  near 
to  them  by  tiie  ties  of  kindred,  tehoU  commun^itt  celebrated  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who,  without  belonging  to  their  own  particular  community, 
had  died  as  witnesses  for  the  Lord.^  The  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
such  individuals  was  looked  upon  as  their  birth-day  to  a  nobler  ezistp 
ence.  Great  care  was  bestowed  in  providing  for  their  funeral  obse- 
quies, and  the  repose  of  their  bodies,  as  the  sanctified  oi^aos  of  holy 
bouIb,  which  were  one  day  to  be  awakened  from  the  dead  and  restored 
to  their  use  under  a  more  glorious  form.  On  every  returning  anniver- 
sary of  their  birth-day,  (in  the  sense  which  has  been  explvned,)  the 
people  gathered  round  their  graves,  where  the  stoiy  was  rehearsed  of 
Uieir  confesuon  and  suffirin^,  and  the  communion  was  celebrated  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  continued  fellowslup  with  them,  now  that  they 
were  omted  with  him  for  whom,  by  their  sufierings,  they  had  witnessed 
a  good  confession.*     The  simple  GhriBtian  character  of  these  celebra- 

1  Crpriko,  At  morUKlaie.  *  The  diei  natalcs,  »i«i»liti»  nurtjnmi, 

■  Oblstionei  pro  defnoctii  snnu  die  &-  yn'MXta  ruv  aapripur. 

ciemni.    Tortallisn,  de  coroiu  milit  c  3,  *  The  ableuones,  lacrifleU  pro  martyrl- 

M  Ml  indent  tndidoa.    The  uune  writer  but,  pnmppoaed  oriiriiialljr  that  the  muffn 

■■yi  to  ■  Tidower,  in  rcfisrwiM  to  hig  de-  vera  like  elStr  lin/U  ]««,  who  miriit  well 

emed  wife :  Pro  eujos  ipirira  poetalu,  pro  *wnd  In  need  of  the  inWrceoiom  M  Cbrii- 

qiu  oMalioDM  aDnuu  reddii.    Commen-  ttani.    Hill  luage  wu,  in  iti  orujri'na'  tmti, 

dabia  per  ■acerdotem  etc    De  exhortatione  In  colliiioa  with  the  extimvaeanc  Tsneralioii 

■utittit.e.  11.  of  IbemHOm;  uid  ihii  dmmMasoa  ae- 
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iionB  is  evinced  hj  tbe  mumer  in  which  the  chorcli  at  Smyrna,  in  tiuar 
report  of  the  mutTrdom  of  Polycarp,  their  biehop,  answered  the  re- 
proach of  the  heathens,  who  refiisea  to  give  Tip  tiie  remwna  of  the 
marWr,  lest  the  Christians  should  abandon  the  crucified,  and  bejpn  to 
wonnip  Mm.^  "  They  are  not  aware,"  writes  the  church,  "  that  we 
can  neither  forsake  tint  Christ  who  has  sofiered  for  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  world  of  the  redeemed,  ^or  worship  another,  pini  we  achre,  as 
tiiB  Son  of  God ;  bnt  the  martyrs  we  lovej  aa  thej  deserved  for  their 
nnconqnerable  love  to  their  King  and  Master,  and  because  we  also  wish 
to  become  theit  companions  and  fellow  disciples.'"  The  church  then 
proceeds  to  say,  — "  Wo  gathered  up  hia  bones,  which  are  more 
preciooB  than  gold  or  jewels,  and  deposited  them  in  a  suitable  place ; 
and  God  will  grant  us  to  assemble  there  in  joy  and  festivity,  and  cele- 
brato  the  birtiKlay  of  his  martyrdom,  in  remembrance  of  the  departed 
ohamjuon,  uid  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  and  arming  those  whom 
the  conflict  is  still  awaiting."  *  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Cypmn,  or  even  earlier,  (for  Tertullian,  when  a  MontSr 
nist,  combatted  this  error,)  the  germ  began  to  show  itself  of  an  ezces- 
ffive  veneratioD  f(tr  the  martyrs.  So  uniformly  is  man  inclined  to  place 
an  undue  value  on  the  human  agent,  to  detfy  iJu  mxtrament,  which 
should  amply  point  to  Him  who  employs  it ;  and  the  false  element  once 
existing  in  the  germ,  tt  soon  unfolds  and  spreads,  unless  repressed  by  a 
mistier  reacticn  of  Qie  sense  of  truth. 

cordiiigl J  mult  hmre  Bttawuds  led  to  b  t^  tM  tvfHOn  t<^  /u^qi-df  iyaituiiev,  df twv 

difFennC  intupretUion  of  the  andent  ens-  ffua  eimoia^  Av  inrpffi^Tmi  t^  tit  Tir 

tom.  Uiov  ffaoiXla  itat  SMaicaior. 

1  Enub.  1.  IV.  c.  IS.     See  £aon,  p.  109.  *  Elf  rt  ruv  nprnT^^lqcAruv  ^v^/nrv  >ul 

'  ToStov  fihi  ydp,  vldv  ivra  rail   'dcoS,  ruv  falWcnn-  iaan^iv  ti  loj  troiitaautr 
.  vpoiKwoifttv  rovf  ii  fiapTvpaf,  itf  /iaAii~ 
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The  same  law  aooording  to  whicti,  as  we  hftre  seen  in  the  preceding 
lections,  diriataaiutT  proceeded  to  unfold  and  eha/pi  itself  in  the  out 
ward  life  &om  withm,  mil  again  oSer  itself  to  our  notice  in  the  present 
section,  where  it  is  our  purpose  to  trace  the  prc^resuve  derelopment 
of  Chriitian  dat^iru.  It  is  the  law  expressed  in  the  words  we  have 
prefixed  as  the  motto  to  this  volume — words  employed  by  our  Lord 
liimaelf  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  his  kingdom  ^ould  be  devel- 
oped here  on  the  earth.  As  the  fragment  of  leaven  cast  into  tiie  large 
mass  of  meal  brings  on  a  process  of  fermentation,  uid  bv  its  own  inhft- 
rent  virtue,  working  through  Uie  mass,  aasimilatefl  the  wnde  to  itself; 
BO  ChristdMiitj  —  me  heavenly  leaven  —  by  the  power  of  a  divine  Kfe, 
ereated  a  ferment  in  human  nature,  which,  from  the  hidden  depths,  the 
inmost  recesses  of  that  nature,  extended  its  influence  as  well  to  the 
faculties  of  thought ,  as  to  the  outward  life,  striving  to  assimilate,  to 
transform  and  fashion  the  whole  to  its  own  hkeness ;  —  an  effect  which 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  a  gradual  process  <^  devebpment,  and 
which  presupposed  manifold  conflicts  with  the  alien  forces  it  was  nece^ 
sary  to  overcome.  To  exhibit  the  working  of  Christianity,  now  that 
they  have  been  contemplated  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  they  are 
aeen  in  the  development  of  bought  and  of  knowledge,  is  the  problem 
before  us. 

Ab  it  ia  one  essential  characteristic  of  Christianily,  that  it  did  not 
dehver  a  now  law  in  a  distinct  set  of  formal  precepts,  nor  found  a  new 
society,  organized  from  without  in  certain  fixed  and  invariable  external 
forms ;  BO  it  is  another,  that  it  did  not  communicate  a  ri^d  system 
of  doctrines,  settled  and  determined  once  for  all  in  certain  ready  made 
conceptions.  In  both  these  respects,  the  word  of  the  quickening  Spirit 
was  to  find  its  way  outward  from  widiln  — just  as  in  the  extern^  shap- 
ing of  the  life,  so  also  in  the  coining  of  its  doctrines  into  distinct  con- 
ceptions for  the  nnderatanding.  The  divine  revelation  was  so  delivered 
mid  so  calculated,  that  its  substantial  contents  might  be  elaborated  and 
evolved,  through  the  divinely  enlightened  reason  of  man,  actuated  by 
the  new  divine  Me,  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  became  more  fully 
penetrated  by  it,  and  with  the  free  activity  befitting  its  own  proper  es- 
sence. It  was  not  something  engrafted  on  the  difierent  individualitiea 
of  human  character  and  still  remaining  foreign  to  them ;  but  the  divine 
matter,  suitad  to  all  the  individnalities  of  human  character,  and  in 
irtiioh  these  individualities  were  to  find,  not  their  destruction,  bnt  thrar 
completion,  was  designed  for  the  very  end  of  being  appropriated  bj 
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eaoh  in  its  own  wi^,  sod  <€  bong  d«rel<^>ed  by  each  in  the  fbnn 
Buet  nearly  coire^Ddmg  to  ita  own  stamp.  As  Christ,  the  second 
man,  the  prototype  of  the  new  regenenUed  hnmanity,  is  exalted 
tbavB  all  antagtKnsms  of  hamaa  individnality,  cwsprising  in  himself 
ttie  ori^nal  elements  (€  them  all  harmoniously  combined ;  so  what 
in  him  is  one,  must  in  the  ennobled  human  natnre  proceeding  from' 
bim,  become  iodindualiied.  The  Tarious  peculiaritiea  of  character, 
destined,  when  animated  by  his  life,  to  present  difierent  phases  of 
himself,  were  to  cooperate,  each  supplying  what  the  ot^rs  might  lack, 
to  gjre  a  perfeot  exhibition  of  the  fullnesB  of  Christ  in  the  course  of 
history.'  And  this  law  was  Terified  at  the  very  outset,  in  the  case  of 
tliose  who  formed  the  neceaaary  connec^g  links  between  himself  and 
tiie  next  sacoeeding  evolution  of  the  church  ;  —  those  organs  and  veht- 
eles  of  his  Spirit  to  all  suhaequent  ages.  Hence  the  mode  of  appre- 
hending  and  presenting  that  divine  truth,  which  is  one  in  essence,  must, 
at  this  point,  be  immediately  separated  into  four  grand  particular  direc- 
tions, constituting  all  together  die  fullness  of  Christ ;  as  will  be  evident 
by  comparing  the  difierent  characters  of  James  and  Peter,  Paul  and 
John.  The  sprit  of  Christ  exercised  too  mighw  an  influence  over 
these  individualities  of  character,  attracted  and  animated  as  they  were 

Sone  and  the  same  power,  to  leave  it  posuble  for  them  to  unfold 
^mselves  in  such  oppodte  ways  as  to  exclude  one  another.  Hence 
whatever  was  diverse  m  then  still  remained  subordinate  to  a  higher 
unity,  in  which  they  were  one.  And  so  on  in  the  future ;  —  it  rested 
Ml  the  natural  diversitiea  of  human  character  to  decide,  by  which  of 
these  grand  tendencies  in  the  original  presentation  of  Christianity  each 
man  should  be  chiefly  attracted ;  and  on  which  ude,  in  what  form  of  it, 
each  could  appropriate  it  to  himeelf. 

.  But  when,  m  Uie  after  course  of  development,  the  power  of  Christ's 
Bforit,  which  thus  subordinated  the  ht^nan  element  to  itself,  no  longer 
predominated,  but  the  human  individuality  asserted  its  own  importance, 
then  partial  systems  arose,  running  counter  to  each  other,  which,  in  one 
way  and  anouer,  did  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth ;  and  it 
only  remEuned  that  the  progresHve  movement  and  purification  of  th« 
church  shonld  cause  that  unity  to  be  once  more  clearly  apprehended 
and  restored  out  of  these  conflicting  elements. 

In  the  sections  which  have  gone  before,  we  saw  Christianity  presnsg 
into  the  conflict  with  the  religious  principles  of  the  earlier  world — with 
tiiose  of  pagtuiism  and  Judaism ;  and  the  strife  was  not  barely  one  of 
open  war,  but  those  principles  entered  Into  the  mode  of  apprehending 
Christiiuuty  itself,  threatening  its  corruption  by  lowering  it  down  to 


SchleiermachcT,  which  expresa  ■□  profonnd  sether,  the  fallaess  of  Christ,  u  nell  aa  t 

•n  nndentuidiTig  u  well  of  the  hutoricAl  fullaesa  of  the  nndiTided  Spirit  of  God,  b  . 

dBTetopmcnt  of  Christianitj  u  of  the  es-  we  ah&ll  a1<o  see  Hicrein  the  Father  who 

•ential  charscter  of  Christ.    "If  we  con-  hu  reiealed  himself  in  his  Son,  and  take 

template  ChtisleDdom  in  iu  fnU  and  com-  in  M  a  glance  all   these  different  broken 

plele  sense,  if  we  can  bnt  for  a  moment  so  rays  of  divine  light  as  they  proceed  from 

mt  Ibe  mind's  eje  with  light  and  so  kindle  one  central  point."    SchleiermBchet'i  Pn 

the  fire  of  lore  in  (he  heart,  that  the  iiSee-  digten,  nene  Ansgabe,  B.  Ill  p.  i90 
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tbeir  own  standard  and  beooimng .  diemBelres  blended  with  it.  Tb« 
same  thing  we  shall  hare  to  observe  Id  the  process  of  the  development 
o£  doctrines.  Just  as  in  the  progresure  evolntion  of  Christian  lUe,  we 
saw  Jewish  and  pagan  elements  entering  in  with  a  corruptutg  influence, 
while  yet  the  Christian  principle  preserved  itself  pure  in  the  eonfliot 
with  both ;  bo  we  must  observe  the  same  thing  again  in  the  luatory  of 
doctrines,  and  perceive  the  intimate  connection  between  the  develo|> 
ment  of  &e  Christian  principle  in  doctrine  and  in  life,  in  dogmatics 
and  in  ethics,  both  having  sprung  from  &  common  root.  Now  wherever 
the  religious  tendencies  of  the  old  woi*ld,  which  at  fint  presented  them- 
selves in  outward  hostility  to  Christaaoity,  became  bo  mixed  in  with  its 
inner  development  as  to  lame  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  itself, 
by  appropiia^g  to  themselves  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  those  appear- 
ances arose  which  were  dedgnated  by  the  name  of  hereues ; '  tnough, 
in  later  tdmes  tlus  name  was  often  applied  in  a  very  different  manner, 
being  employed  by  some  one  dominant  sect,  —  that  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  manifold  phases  necessarily  presenting  themselves  in  the  healthy 
development  of  Christian  truth,  and  would  substitute  in  place  of  the 
onity,  exhibiting  itself  in  those  manifold  forms,  a  uniformity  that  sa^ 
pressed  the  healthy  process  of  development,  —  to  brand  as  a  morbid 
appearance  every  aevialion  &om  a  moae  of  apprehending  Chrisliamty 
which  clumed  to  be  the  only  valid  one. 

The  multifonn  and  grand  phenomena  of  the  heresies  which  arose  in 
this  period,  where  we  may  observe  Jewish  and  Oriental-Greek  elements 
of  cmture  in  various  combination,  exhibit  to  us,  on  one  side,  the  chaode 
heavings  of  a  dismembered  world,  on  the  point  of  either  plunging  into 
dissolution  or  rising  in  some  new  creation  called  forth  out  of  the  chaos ; 
while  on  another,  they  bear  witness  to  the  mighty  attractive  power 
which  the  appearance  of  Christ  exerted  on  the  elements  of  this  chaos, 
the  powerful  impresmon  which  it  produced,  both  attractive  and  repul- 
sive. Suppose  the  case  that  notiung  had  come  down  to  us  save  the 
knowledge  of  these  phenomena;  that  we  knew  notlung  about  the  causes 
by  which  they  were  produced  ;  yet  any  mind,  of  more  than  ordinary 
reflection,  would  feel  constrained  to  recognize,  in  these  nughty  after* 
workings,  some  still  greater  phenomenon  that  had  preceded  them ; 
and  doubtless  it  would  be  pos^ble,  from  studying  the  one,  to  arrive  at 
some  probable  conclusion  with  regajd  to  the  character  of  the  other. 

1  The  «oid  alpiatt,  in  iu  original  ri^ifl'  on  the  diSbrent  opiniooa  of  men  irith  i«- 

ntioD,  groDDded  on  ita  ecjinoTogy,  hu,  m  g;>rd  to  imporunt  autijecU,  but  on  tnilh 

ii  well  known,  no  bad  meaning  attached  to  comnmnicaled  by  divine  rcTelation,  where- 

it;  bat  in  the  philoaophlpal  usut  ioquendi,  bj  the  foandstion  ia  to  be  laid  of  a  fellow- 

denotea  the  choice  of  certain  principtes  for  ihip  and  nnii^  of  religioni  conTidion,  of 

the  whole  regnlation  of  life,  —  some  par-  an  all-embraeinp;  church,  the  word  olpioif, 

ticular  conriction  determining  the  character  as  opposed  lo  this  postnlate,  as  denoting  the 

of  the  life.    Hence  it  was  used  to  desig-  prepondemnce  ofihesubjectiTeaide.when- 

nate  the  different  achoola  of  philosophy,  br  that  higher  fellowship  and  noitj  an  tjd- 

which  were  divided  each  from  the  other  bj  lated.  takee  in  the  associated  idea  of  arbl- 

tbeir  difference  in  reapect  to  each  convic-  trorr  human  opinion,  thmngh  whirli  divine 

tiona.    Thoa  Sextua  Empiricus  gives  aa  trnth  beconua  cormpted  i  and  with  snch  an 


the  most  general  deflnition  of  the  word :  associated  bad  meaning  tbi 
iijV  '''■^ '""'''  ^'*  ^•^/levw  imAovSoOaa  be  employed  even  in  the  n 
iyoyi).    Bat  wbeie  the  qaestioD  tniiu  not    the  New  Teel 
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Snee  we  moBl  perceive  in  these  heremes  the  reaction  of  different 
fondameDtal  principles,  prevailing  in  the  Ancient  world,  which  had 
fbond  their  way  into  Chriatiaoity  itself  and  strove  to  muntom  themselvet 
akmg  with  it ;  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  anboerved  this  import- 
ant end ;  namely,  that  the  Christian  mind,  while  engaged  in  repelling 
Bocb  a  reaction,  most,  in  ttua  oppontion,  still  more  clearly  develope 
and  express  itself,  than  it  could  have  done  if  these  fiuidamental  pnoci- 
ptes  had  merely  been  brought  to  assful  Christj&mty  from  without.  These 
conflicts  could  not  fail  to  result  in  a  conscious  knowledge,  more  clearly 
developed  and  more  sharply  defined,  of  the  diBtinguishin^  essence 
of  Chrietiani^  generally,  and  of  the  substantial  contents  of  its  severd 
doctrines. 

In  contemplating  the  oppositians  most  distinctiy  marked  in  the  her^ 
Bes  of  this  period  and  the  process  of  development  whereby  the  Chris- 
tixn  consciousness,  which  was  thus  more  clearly  unfolded,  came  fbrtli 
triumphant  from  these  conflicts,  we  see  those  words  of  the  Christian 
philoeopher,  which  we  selected  as  a  motto  for  the  first  volume  of  thii 
history,  remarkably  verified,  that  all  oppositiong  find  themselves  resolved 
and  reconciled  in  Christ. 

Since,  then,  the  process  of  the  development  of  Christian  doctrins 
can  be  rightly  understood  only  by  taking  mto  view  its  conflict  with  the 
heresies,  we  must  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  conuderation  of  these 
phenomena. 

Heretical  Tentlmeiei, 

What  the  two  most  important  tendencies  of  the  heretical  spirit  wers, 
viU  appear  as  soon  as  we  conmder  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
previous  reli^oua  development  of  mankind.  Christianity  was  the  ner 
creation,  that  pushed  its  way  out  of  the  envelope  of  Judaism.  In  com- 
mon with  Judaism,  it  possessed  the  character  of  a  revealed  religion,  as 
opposed  to  the  nature-reli^n  of  heathenism ;  — it  poseessed  the  ground- 
work of  the  theocracy,  and  yst  was  something  entirely  new — a  prinot 
cJe  which  aimed  at  tlie  transformation  of  everything  already  extant. 
The  least  among  those  who  shared  in  the  new  creation  was  to  be  greater 
than  the  greatest  among  the  prophets.  It  was  t^e  dissolution  and  ths 
fulfilment  of  Judaism.  Hence  it  was  important  to  a  right  apprehension 
of  Christianity,  that  both  these  relations  should  be  rightly  seued ;  that 
it  should  be  seen  how  Judaism  was  to  meet  with  its  fulfilment  in  Chrifr 
tianity,  but  how,  at  the  same  time,  united  with  this  fulfilment,  was  the 
di8s<dnti(m  of  the  distinct  reli^us  ground  which  Juduam  had,  till  now^ 
maintained.  It  hdiooved  that  Christianity  should  be  ri^tly  undei^ 
stood,  both  in  its  connection  with  the  prcparatoiy  elements  in  Judaism, 
and  also  in  its  opposition  to  Judiusm  itself.  Hence  there  could  arise 
contrary  tendencies  of  error,  according  as  either  the  opposition  was  lost 
nght  of  in  the  intimate  connection,  or  the  intimate  connection  was  ove^■ 
looked  in  the  opposition.  And  in  these  main  directions  of  the  hereti- 
cal spirit,  we  shall  easily  be  able  to  trace  the  influence  of  two  elements 
of  culture  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  which  were  attracted  bv 
Christianity  —  the  oppositicm  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Hellenic  miiia. 
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Am  &»  new  epirit  wMch  Christ  mtrodneed  into  hnnnnit^  ww  at  flMt 
eorered  np  and  hidden  nnder  the  old  forms  of  Jadaism,  from  whidi  it 
was  aftenrudB  to  bunt  &ee  hj  virtue  of  its  own  iiiherent  poirer ;  m 
th«  JewB,  from  th«r  prenoaa  reUgioos  point  of  viev,  could  come  to  die 
knowledge  of  Jeaua  aa  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Teetament,  it 
came  about,  that  the  doctrine  of  C%riBt  was  vhollj  blended  b;  them 
with  their  wevlous  Judaism,  that  tfaej  were  for  holiung  fast,  as  of  per* 
petoal  Tatioity,  what  was  to  be  only  a  transient  moment,  — ^  Uiat  stege 
of  the  development  of  Cbiistianity  in  which  it  first  appeared  6lotii»i 
under  die  forms  of  Jud&ism.  The  free  Grecian  spint,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  strue^ed  hardest  against  &e  yolce  of  tiie  lav,  being  moet 
stronglj  attracteaby  that  pardculsr  phase  m  the  appearance  of  Christ 
and  in  Christianity  which  was  most  directly  opposea  to  tiie  restrunts 
of  Judaism,  would  most  naturally  apprehend  Christiamtf  rimply  as  » 
reli^on  opposed  to  Judaism ;  would  be  disposed  to  deny  the  &eb  <^ 
th«r  common  divine  fooodation ;  to  explain  the  connection  between 
tiiem  as  a  tiling  merely  accidental,  and  to  overiook  die  more  pntfonnd 
and  Beeaeaary  inner  connecti(Hi,  the  higher  unity  which  existed  be* 
tween  the  two  religions.  Indeed  we  may  perceive  the  germ  of  tlis 
oppdntion  just  deacribed  as  eariy  as  the  time  d*  Paul  —  the  opposition, 
that  s,  between  those  who  held  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  ue  ap<]B> 
tlM  of  Palestine,  and  dioee  who  attached  themselves  exdnavely  to  tito 
Apostle  Paul,  —  between  tfa6se  who  remained  in  bondage  to  &te  Jew^ 
ish  law,  and  those  who  gloried  in  their  Christian  freedom  and  higher 
knowledge.^  The  same  oppoaition  appeared  still  more  strongly  devel- 
oped in  the  age  of  John ; '  and  hence  arose  afterwards  the  oppodtioD 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gnostic  usderstandin?  of  Chnstianity. 
Where  this  oppotition  reaches  its  lull  and  complete  development,  it  ia 
Ae  ene  which  of  all  othere  affects  moet  deeply  the  entire  apprehenaioa 
of  GhristiaiuW,  eztendhig  alike  to  all  its  ethical  and  all  its  dogmatio 
olements.  lie  fiist  of  Uiese  spiritual  tendencies  cleaves  to  the  tem- 
pond,  eaHhlyfbrm  of  manifeetation  done,  without  divining  tiie  higher 
Bjnrit  whioh  it  embodies  tai  conceals;  the  other  disdiuns  Uiat  temporal 
torm  of  manifestation,  which  is  the  necessary  medium  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  spirit,  wid  would  have  the  spirit  without  &ia  medium. 
The  one  sticks  fast  by  the  letter,  beyond  which  it  cannot  penetrate  to 
tiie  rervelation  of  the  sprit ;  the  other  believes  itself  competent  to  grasp 
tiie  B[nrit  without  the  letter.  The  one  perceives  nothing  in  Christ  but 
the  Son  of  man ;  the  other,  nothing  hut  the  Soil  of  Qed ; — and  so  the 
one  would  have  only  the  humui  element  in  Christiaiiity,  without  the 
divine ;  Ae  other,  Oafy  tiie  £vine,  without  the  human.  The  last  anti* 
thesis  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  on  account  of  its  hewing  on  th9 
enence  of  Christian  morality.  For  as  this  presupposes  the  oneness  of- 
the  Son  of  God  and  Ae  Son  of  man  in  Christ,  so  tiie  refinement  of  th4 
mtire  man,  aa  a  form  fw  tiie  manifestation  of  tlie  divine  life,  is  its  prin- 
raple,  flowing  directly  from  this  presupposition. 

Of  these  two  main  tendatcies,  we  ^all  now  proceed  to  conskIer,fint^ 
the  one  which  exhibited  itself  in  the  Judaising  sects. 

1  Sm  my  ApoitoL  Zeiulter,  Bd.  I.  8. 314,  ff.  •  Id.  Bd.  H  3.  US,  ff. 
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1.  TiiJmliiiEimgScctt. 

This  main  heretical  tondencj,  as  maybe  gathered  from 'what  haa  been 
Mud,  is  the  oldest  which  entered  as  a  disturbing  influence  into  the  de- 
veloping process  of  Christiamty.  It  fixed  itself  on  Christiaiuty  at  the 
very  spot  of  its  birth ;  for  it  had  a  slow  and  gradual  growth,  —  exhib- 
iting itself  first,  when  that  which,  in  its  cnideness  and  imperfection,  con- 
stitnted  the  fiist  necessary  link  in  the  chun  of  derelopment,  set  it«e1f 
in  hostile  opposition  to  the  progressire  movement  winch  Christ  aivaei  at 
and  promised  ;  next,  when  that  which  was  in  its  right  place  at  the  he- 
j^nmng,  gave  itself  forth  as  the  end,  and  asserted  its  own  validity 
against  the  free  development  rf  the  spirit  bnrsting  6rom  the  covering 
in  which  it  had  been  previously  confined ;  finally,  when  the  same  fleshly 
and  contracted  Jewish  sense  which  showed  its  hostility  to  Christiani^ 
at  first  in  decided  unbelief,  received  Chriatianity,  but  received  it  after 
its  own  lasbion,  ih&t  is,  the  shell  instead  of  the  kernel ;  when  the  same 
fleshly  sense  to  which  our  Saviour's  exalted  language  had  so  often  been 
a  stone  of  stumbling,  heUeved  his  words  in  part,  it  is  true,  but  agun 
betrayed  itself  by  misconatruing  their  meaning, —  taking  them  accord- 
ing to  the  sensuona  letter,  and  not  according  to  their  spirit.  But  stilt 
we  most  carefoUy  disUngnish  the  different  gradations  in  this  tendency, 
which  varied  from  a  merely  imperfect  and  subordinate  stage  of  Chns- 
iiao  knowledge,  to  that  which  may  propeHy  be  called  heresy. 

Let  ns  rec<^ect  that  the  ftuth  m  Jegus  aa  the  promised  Mesnab 
was  tbe  fundamental  doctrine,  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  the 
ohnrch  arose.  Accordingly,  the  first  Gbristiaa  community  was  formed 
of  very  heterogeneous  materials.  It  was  composed  of  such  as  differed 
from  other  Jews  only  by  the  acknowledging  of  Jeaus  as  the  Mesraah-^ 
a^  anch  as  alill  continued  bound  to  the  same  contracted  Jewish  notions 
which  they  had  entertfuned  before  ;  and  of  such  as,  by  coming  to  know 
Jesua  more  and  more  as  the  Messiah  in  the  higher  spiritual  sense,  by 
anrrendering  themselves  with  docility  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  would,  by 
the  inworking  of  that  simt,  be  ever  growing  in  their  Christian  knowt' 
edge,  and  becoming  more  completely  freed  from  their  besetting  errors. 
The  heterogeneous  elements,  which,  in  the  first  communities  formed 
among  the  Jews,  were  thus  outwardly  rather  than  inwardly  combined, 
must  now,  in  the  course  of  the  progressive  development,  be  thrown 
^urt  from  each  other.  The  sifting  process  of  history  must  effect  » 
separation  between  those  who  had  really  been  brought  in  contact  with 
the  mririt  of  Ghristiiuu^  and  those  who  still  belonged  more  truly  to 
Jndtusm.  To  this  necessair  separation  in  the  course  of  history,  the 
words  of  Paul,  1  Ccninth.  11 :  19,  and  of  1  John,  2 :  19,  properly 
i^ply. 

As  Christ  himeelf  had  fUthfuIly  observed  the  Hosuo  law,  so  Uw 
futhful  observance  of  it  was  adhered  to  at  first  by  all  believers,  and* 
waa  held  to  be  a 'necessary  condition  of  psriicipaling  in  the  Mes»ah's 
kmgdom.  After  the  preparatory  labors  of  Stephen,  the  martyr,  and 
oQker  men  of  HellenisUc  onnn  and  education,  and  of  Peter, — that  which 
Ohnatint«Bded,whenhewidthathewa3notoometode0teythe  law  bat 
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to  fulfil  it,  and  vhen  he  called  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath ;  that 
which  he  meant  by  the  worship  of  Gtxi,  confined  no  longer  to  partaca 
lar  times  or  places,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  eraence  of  ttte  new 
spiritual  creation,  which  is  grounded  in  tJie  resurrection  of  Christ,^ 
VB8  clearly  conceived  and  expressed  by  &e  AposUe  Paul,  and  a  Bel^  - 
subsisting  Christian  church,  wholly  independent  of  Judaism,  fonned 
among  the  pagans.  Already  a  schism  threatened  to  break  ont  betwe^i 
the  two  elementa  of  which  the  Christian  church  was  composed,  —  thft 
preTailing  notion  of  ChriatJamty  in  Palestine,  which  was  characteriMd 
by  a  decided  leaning  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  sufiered  the 
new  spirit  to  remun  enveloped  in  the  old  forms  of  Judusm ;  and  &b 
independent  Pauline  development  of  Qmstianity  among  the  paguis. 
By  tiie  compromise  ent«Ted  into  between  the  two  parties  at  JeruBaiem,' 
tins  opposition  was  harmoniously  ^«conciled ;  and  it  was  the  tfinmfA  df 
the  idea  of  a  catholic  church,  whose  unity,  grounded  on  the  ^th  in . 
Jesus  as  the  one  Saviour  and  Lord  of  all,  was  to  outwei^  all  subordi- 
nate differences  of  Jewish  and  Hellenio  forms  of  culture.  But  the 
more  deep  seated  opposition  could  not  be  overcome  and  aet  ande  1^ 
tiiis  reconciliation,  brought  about  by  outward  ooncessi<ni3.  The  power 
(X  the  Apostle  Paul  in  establishmg  the  principles  of  the  more  expanded 
view  of  Christianity,  and  his  successful  and  ra^dly  extending  labors' 
among  the  pagans,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  phariauo  partjr 
among  the  Jewish  Chris^na,  soon  caused  it  to  bret&  forth  anew,  ui 
oppositjon  to  Paul,  whom  they  refused  to  achnowledge  as  an  apostle, 
whom  they  accused  of  corrupting  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  -arose  that 
party  of  Jewifih  Christiaos,  —  zedots  aoconUng  to  the  phatisaio  spirit, ' 
—  which  was  not  until  afterwaids  distinguished  by  a  oommon  name.  ^ 
At  the  time  when  this  oppo^tion  had  become  most  violent,  Paid  waa 
removed  from  lua  earthly  field  of  labor.  Then  followed  Hie  oonoiSating 
element  of  the  Apostle  John's  labors  in  Asia  Minor,  by  winch  many  « 
the  points  of  difficulty  were  removed ;  —  but  still  the  opporation,  in  &ot»  ■ 
respectA  in  which  It  had  been  most  strongly  marked,  coold  not  be  wbdly 
tuppreesed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  we  still  find,  among  &o 
Chiiatians  of  Jewish  descent,  the  two  parties  winch  existed  in  the  apoa- 
tolic  age.  This  is  evident  &om  a  passage  in  the  dialogue  of  Justin' 
Martyr  with  Tryjfcj.'  Two  classes  ate  here  menti<Hied,~^tiie7  who  in 
their  own  practice  united  in&  the  futh  in  Christ  the  obeervaace  of  tiie 
Mosaic  IftW,  but  without  requiring  the  same  observance  of  believmg 
pagans,  whom  they  acknowledged  rather  as  gemuoe  Christian  brethren 
and  accounted  worthy  o(  all  brotherly  fellowship,  notwithstanding  that' 
they  maintained   their  orif^nal  Christiaa  free^ss/  -*-  and  -  they  who 

tFaDoiriBB'theTMiUlieti^af  Aoa^L  ^m,  tod  thCDcrfUtft  boond  to  no  UUmud 

f^  Christ  the  riaon  mtitMea  ■  Hfii  exempt'  drcnmituicei  whaterer. 

«d  from  tfa«  dominioa  of  DiUii«,  from  the        *  8m  on  ihta  subiect,  mj  ApoitoL  Zoital- 

BTM((Io  TOO  jtoatioi,  BO  too  llie  ipiritaal  ter,  Bit,I.  3. 169,  S. 

"'    -'  those  who  are  spiritually  Hmd  intb        *  Ed.  Colo 

siempted  fmin  the  domiaion  of  na-  reipecti,  impi 

«lr leligianiiardiirkmeRiUidpated  ooeaaiontoM.  _ 

«  akaHDH  of  dwmicU,  aliofHaMr       *Ai\hMta  npottt«£itMH'te  tl«:p« 


life  of  those  who  are  spiritually  Hmd  irith  •  Ed.  Coloo.  f.  MS,  to  which,  m  n.^, 
bim  a  eiempted  fmin  the  domiaion  of  na-  reipecti,  impoitant  pawago,  we  ihatl  hart 
tar«,th«lr religion iiardiirkmeRiatidpated    oo^akm to adrerta^iain  hereafUr. 
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mranot  content  with  obeeirmg  &a  Mosaib  -Inr  thnaselres^  b«t  verr 
£»-  forcing  the  pagaD  believen  otuTemllj  to  the  sane  obKrvance;  and 
irho  refiued  otherwiae  to  have  felloirahip  with  them ;  thoa  ptweeding 
(HI  the  ABBUDptioii,  that  the  hdieving  pagans,  like  all  othore,  were  im< 
^ean,  and  &at  widiout  the  obflerrapce  of  the  Mosaic  hiw  no  man  could 
be  just  before  Ood.*  The  former  were  the  genTiinely  apostolic,  Jewish 
ChnstianS)  who  had  remained  true  to  the  pledge  of  agreement  made  at 
Jerusalem ;  the  latter  belonged  to  diat  puty  with  whose  inflnenee  the 
Apostle  Faol  had  so  t^n  to  strog^e  among  the  eoDmanitiea  of  Ui« 
pftgSQ  Chmliana. 

As  the  destniclaon  of  Jemsalem  and  the  i^lition  of  &e  Temple- 
wonbip  could  not  shake  the  &ith  of  the  Jews  at  large  in  the  perpetual 
validity  of  their  nligioTU  laws,  so  neither  can  it  be  said  that  (he  at^ 
tachmetit  of  those  Jews  to  the  Mosmc  law,  who  eiabmced  Christianity, 
was  thereby  dimimehed.  Ther  regarded  these  erents,  doubtteas^  as  a- 
divine  pumshment,  sent  upon  uie  msas  of  die  people,  who  were  host^e 
to  Ghrurt,  and  whose  wiclced  dispoution  had  caused  his  death ;  and 
many  among  them  were  expecting  a  glorions  restoration  of  the  ci^  and 
of  the  temple  to  the  faithftd  of  the  satiDn.  Those  that  were  not  finally 
drawn  by  tiieir  Jewish  way  of  thinking,  on  which  had  been  tnerelr 
grafted  a  saperficial  futh  in  Jesua  as  the  Mesnah,  to  {&&  wholly  hack 
again  into  Judaism,'— ~  the  more  yenm'ne  clan  of  Jewish  Chnstiana, 
who  were  at  Jerusalem  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Boman  war,  could 
hare  no  sympatiiy  with  the  fanattciam  whidi'  tius  war  brou^t  along 
with  it;  and  when  reminded  of  the  admonitoiyj  warning  and  threa;tei» 
ing  words  of  Christ,  could  hardly  fa3  to  foresee,  in  the  inne  of  this  mbt^ 
the  cUvine  pmueliment  of  their  perverse  nation  which  he  had  predicted: 
It  may  have  been-  the  ease,  perhaps;  that  as  the  prophetic  voice  was 
■tiH  ocoaaioioUy  heard  in  the  ChristiaD  assemblies,  some  pious  men  felt 
ocmstiaiDed  to  warn  the  assembled  communities  of  the  approaching 
destractiM),  and  to  caU  i^n  Aem  to  remove  from  the  nudst  of  the  ru- 
ined pet^e,  and  repair  to  one  of  the  ten  oities  in  Persea,  on  the  eas^ 
em  bank  of  the  Jordan,  known  mder  the  cdleoliTe  same  /if  Dee^>o> 
£a.*  At  a  later  period  this  commmuly  isaaid  to  have  retnraed  to 
Jerusalem.  Until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian^  it  was  wholly 
Mmposed  of  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  ifistibgniBhed  from 
pagan  Christiana  by  their  strict  obeervaDce  of-  the  Moedus  law;  thou^ 

Uf^  abore  referred  to :  AlpoSvrai  m^  tmyvovrat  tovtw  ib/ai  rt)> '  Xpiordr  xet 

Tolf  XpiOTtavolt  tal  jrnrroic,  ujj  irri Jrwrff  ^tvioSv  oirip  /uraliavTac  I'i  T^v  fmo/tov 

^nif  l^ffE  tiepiTftaitir&ai  i/aitit  atrolt,  mitniar,  ifrniaofitvaiit  irf  oMr'tirTiv  i 

imn  QafiffdTifnv,  fi^rt  dUa  baa  TowMi  Zpivnir.'        

*  3u«tin'«  words :  "Edv  St  ol  iirS  toS  yl-  jiiv  loif  airriAi  ioxl/xoit  Si'  irfHuAfi^ntf 
«TOc  ToB  iueripoo  (die  Tmix  of  (be  Je«g)  -MaStvtB:  In  Bptphantai,-  (de  -tBtagazi  et 
wirreieiv  Uyovnc  tn}  tovtov  rim  Xpimiv,  pond.  c.  IS,)  an  euueentinE  tndition  hM 
UirarrotKariTAvSiAiiixilutiiarax^ivTa  already  cooTerted  tHui  prophetic  nlteniWI 
vo/uni  ivayKd^aoi  f^v  TnOc  if  t^vuv  iriir-  ifito  a  rcvdilion  dtlireiM  bf  an  MgeL 
ttbarroi  ^  i^  KoittorcXv  oirDlf  rJ^  roioi-  Withont  donbt,  Ibia  whole  accoitnt  apringi- 
rn  ewtiayoyii^  oIpuvTOi,  from  lome  earlier  tomre ;  perfiap*  a  state*' 

*  A  change  vrrf  earitf  accounted  for,  aad  mem  of  Heeesippna.  We  bare  no  enflt* 
one  which  Jniiin  notlcea  la  the  paasage  dentraaMnfoiadlliqflKqaeatkUiitttrath.' 
•bora  rafarad  to:  Todr  iue^OTfaavTBc  ui 
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ve  h&Te  no  retuos  to  infer  &oni  this,  tha.t  there  existed  among  them  no 
other  (UveTaities  of  religious  tendency  and  of  religions  opinion.  Under 
Hadrian  a  change  was  for  the  Srst  time  produced  hj  outward  causes, 
which  led  to  the  substitution  of  another  community  of  an  altered  shape 
in  place  of  that  origmal  Christian  church.  That  emperor  was  induced 
by  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  under  Barkochba,  to  exclude  them  en- 
tirely from  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  circumiacent  territocy.  This 
prohibition  must  haTe  estended  to  all  native  Jews,  who  had  not,  by 
their  wliole  manner  of  life,  utterly  renounced  their  nation.  The  com* 
munity  could  no  longer  subsist,  tnen,  in  its  ancient  form,  in  this  place. 
Thus  there  was  formed  at  first  in  the  pagan  colonial  city,  ^ia  Capito- 
Una,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem, 
a  church  in  whitdt  no  fiirther  trace  was  to  be  found  of  the  observance 
of  the  Mosuc  law ;  in  which  ChristianB  of  pagan  descent,  and  liberal- 
nunded  Jewish  Ghnstians  who  did  not  hentat«  to  put  the  pagans  on  an. 
equal  footing  with  themselves  in  respect  to  all  matters  of  outward  Hfe, 
were  nunded  togeUier.  This  commumty  had  for  tiieur  prending  elder 
a  Christian  of  pagan  descent,  whose  name  was  Marcus.^  But  this 
change  had  no  influence  on  the  ot^er  Jewish  Christians ;  and  those  who 

CiTBeverin^y  distinguished  themselves,  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
w,  from  the  Christians  of  pagan  origin,  and  avoided  all  inbercourM 
vit£  tiiem,  would  thus  naturally  become  more  widely  known,  as  a  di» 
tinct  sect  by  themsdves.  If  the  story,  already  alluded  to,  conoenuog 
the  retom  of  the  ori^nal  community  from  Pella  to  Jerusalem,  is  a  cor> 
rect  one,  or  if  a  great  majority  of  them,  at  least,  did  not  remun  behind 
at  Pella,  the  event  just  mentioned  would  natoraJly  lead  those  who  held 
tenaciously  to  the  Moeaic  law,  to  separate  themselves  &om  the  mixed 
communis  and  repair  once  more  to  Fella,  where  a  strictly  Jewish 
Christian  church  nuunttuned  its  existence  down  to  the  fiftb  century. 
Now  it  might  easily  happen  that,  from  a  saperficial  knowledge  or  cca- 
^deration  of  the  facts,  some  nught  be  led  to  place  together  in  the 
same  class  all  these  Jewish  Christians  who  a^ved  in  observing  the 
Moetuo  law,  without  any  regard  to  the  difierences  existing  among  them. 
Accordingly,  fivm  the  time  of  Irensus,  who  first  mentions  the  name, 
tliev  all  came  to  be  deugnated  by  the  common  appellation  of  Ebitmitet. 
la.  respect,  first,  to  the  origia  and  the  meaning  of  this  appellation,  tiie 
0{anion  certiunly  must  be  rejected  that  it  is  a  proper  name,  derived 
from  the  founder  of  the  sect.  This  hypothesis  appears  first  in  tho 
writings  of  the  inaccurate  Tertullian,  who,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  He- 
brew, and  of  the  signification  of  the  word  in  Hiat  language,  took  it  for 
a  proper  name ;  and  as  other  sects  were  named  after  their  fi)uoden, 
supposed  the  sune  must  be  true  of  this  sect  also.  Epiphanins,  who 
possessed  tlie  advantage  over  Tertullian,  it  is  true,  of  hemg  aoqutuuted 


1  EkmUiu, LIT.&IL    8MBlM>tlwT«-  mb tegii olwem 

mwkable  vihiIi  of  Snlpidiu  Serenu,  who^  Id,  D(raDiD< 

■fter  dtiiiB  tba  probibiiHni  of  tLe  Empoor  Mrrlttu  « 

HwlriMi  ROM  oa  to  ui^,  (luit  Ma.  1.  n.  c.  lecetiir|  n 


lei  ktqne  eoclnuB  tol. 

-  ui^,  (luit  Ma.  1.  n.  c.    kietari  when  Lhii  wriwr  hai  perii^M  at. 

Qnod  qnidera  chnitiaiiB  Add  nt)Bd-    tiUnted.  loo  mnch  importuiM  u>  the  eTenk 
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mth  tke  Hebrew  langu^,  bnt  tnB.hawmmma  Inb  inte<iinite,"M: 
lowed  the  aame  oinnion  without  fnrther  inquiry.;  idlhough'  b«  bimB«}f 
jflK^wMfl  another  derivBtion  of  the  word,  qtute  ineoonstent  with  diil 
^rpothesis, taken  &om  ita  tAjmdofpeti  Hebrewn^ufleation,  with  which 
he  wu  doobtJeas  acquainted.  Since  the  eWactsr  of  the  partj  demg' 
noted  b;  tlus  name  waa  of  ao  generat  a  natnrA,'  and  the  party  itsetf' 
embraced  in  it  ao  many  different  ehades  of  the  JeiriabCSnistian  prints' 
jia  which  the;  held  in  comsKm ;  saoe,  as  appeam  -ficon  what  has  horn 
Bud,  Boch  a  general  gronnd-tendenoy  aa  the  one  denoted  by  this  nam*^ 
oonld  hardly  fail,  in  the  historical  conree  of  development^  to  pass  ovef 


&om  Judaism  into  Christiajuty,  —  the  ori^  of  uus  party  frOQi  ax^ 
nngte  indiridual  should  seem  to  be  a  thing  qoite' imfwobaMt.'  We 
Bnght  sappoee,  indeed,  that  this  name  was  applied  first  to  a  <B«tinct 


sect  bdonging  to  thia  general  class,  and  founded  by  a  man  wtu>  had 
flome  pecnUar  viewaof  hia  own;  and  that,  at  some  later pAriod,  it  T9-' 
«cirea  a  more  genenJ  application.  But  we  have  no  wanvit  whiter 
for  any  such  snppontion.  Ko  tradition  respecting  Uie  founder  of  a  sect- 
by  the  name  of  Etuon  is  supported  on  grounds  of  authentic  histoiy. 
The  more  aoenrately  informea  au^rides,  such  as  Irentens  ani  Origen,' 
nowhere  mention  auch  a  person ;  and  all  that  we  find  anywhere  said 
rejecting  the  pretended  Ebion,  is  of  that  vagae  and  indefinite  char*' 
acter  which  sonnds  soapcious.  Origen  was  the  fint  to  ^ve  the  correct' 
dwivalion  of  this  name,  from  the  Hebrew  wrad  t^'?^  poon  These 
Jewi^  Ohristiana,  then,  ware  called  the  poor ;  but  the  question  now 
atisea,  m  what  tetue  was  this  appellatian  ori^nally  applied  to  them  ?■ 
And  with  this  is  connected  another, — by  whom  first  was  this  appellation 
given  th«D  f  Uptm  Uie  resolution  of  these  questions  it  must  depend, 
whether  the  t^mcilation  is  to  be  understood  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  <4  ■ 
praise.  Now  it  appears  endent,  it  is  true,  fromt  an  explanation  whioh' 
£{U{diBnius  cites  firom  the  mon^  of  the  Tory  peotde  in  queetaotx,*  tbtt, 
in  tus  time,  the  Ebiowtes  regarded  it  as  an  epithet  which  they  had 
bestowed  on  themaelres.  Bnt  altiiongh '  Uie  Ebionites  did  actuidly  ap- 
pr^>riate  and  sanction  the  name,  it  nn^t  nerertlieless  be  trtie  and 
wholly  oonustent  with  ttus  fitct,  that  the  epithet  was  oiig^ally  bestowed 
OQ  them  by  their  adrersaiies;  while  they 'ought  afterwards  apply  it  tO' 
themselves,  either  in  the  same  or  a  difierent  sense ;  snc«  what  was* 
considered  by  their  eppratents  a  term  of  reproach,  might  be  regarded) 
&om  their  own  point  «r  view,  as  an  honoraUe  title.'  ' 

Origen,  who,  as  we  have  said,  first  presented  the  correct  explaaatioD' 
of  the  word,  a[^es  the  designation,  "  poor,"  to  the  meagre  religious 
system,  the  poverty  of  futh,  that  characterized  this  party.*  In  this 
sense,  the  term  may  have  been  applied  to  them  by  pagan  Christians;. 
bnt  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  pagan  Chiistiana  would  bare  dioeen  « 
Hetffew  word  to  express  tfaia  ohsncter.    It  ia  far  more  natoral  to  sop- 

1  Hsrci.  >0.  nation ;  be  merctf  altudcs,  after  lit  nmol 

*Orig.iaMBttlLT.ZVLcia:  Ty  l^i-  uk^,  to  ibc  mawim;  oT  Uk  nftinB.    Tet, 

ortii,!  tai  wTuxtim'n  mpl  Tipi  etc  'Itioovv  (e.  Celt.L  IL  c.l,)lieBaTf  exynoilT:  'EirC-^ 

iriimv.    It  WW  tuurdly  Oricen'*  iotenlioii  wjun  T«f  xari  rifv  itttv^  rruxtiof  rrtf 

in  Ait  place,  to  gire  an  etTmolngual  expW  vojioii. 
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pose  t^  tiie  inventon  of  tMa  name  vere  Jews ;  and  at  die  partionlar 
poatioa  of  these  Jews,  it  nu^t  be  used  uid  understood  to  denote  a 
poor,  meagre  way  of  thinking,  eapeciallj  if  this  notion  be  defined  a<y 
cording  to  the  acute  and  ingemous  suggestion  of  a  dietinguiahed  mod- 
em inquirer  in  this  department  of  leanung ;  ^  namely,  that  in  the  mouth 
of  those  Jews  who  were  expecting  a  Messiah  in  vinUe  glory,  it  would 
deugnate  Euch  as  coold  believe  in  a  poor,  aijeet,  crucified  Meuiahf 
like  Jesus.  Yet  even  this  explanation,  taken  hj  itself,  seems  not  th9 
moat  simple  and  natural ;  and,  indeed,  the  author  of  it  himself  jcnna  it 
with  the  other,  about  to  he  mentioned.  What  objection  is  there  to  under- 
stand this  word  in  the  literal  and  obvious  sense,  as  a  designation  of  the 
poorer  class  among  the  people  of  the  nation  1  We  know,  in  feet,  what 
reproach  was  cast  upon  the  Chiistian  faith  by  the  hierarchical  par^ 
among  the  Jews,  because  none  but  those  belonging  to  tJie  ignorant  and 
poorer  class  of  the  people  would  openly  profess  it,  (John  7  :  49 ;)  and 
tiie  like  objection  was  made  to  Christianity  by  the  pagans.'  Thus  it 
may  be  explained,  how  the  Christians  among  uie  Jews  came  to  be  d»- 
signated  as  the  poor ;  and  this  name,  which  was  employed  by  them  to 
deugnate  the  Christians  generally,  would  afterwards  naturally  be  em- 
ployed by  the  pagan  Christians,  withont  any  knowledge  oi  the  meaning 
of  t^e  name,  to  designate  that  portion  of  believers  who  were  distin- 
goished  ^m  the  rest  by  their  oheervance  of  the  Moeuc  law.  When 
we  observe  that  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  another  name 
which  was  ori^nally  a  common  appeUation  for  all  Christians  among  the 
Jews,  the  name  "  Xazarenes,"  it  may  serve  to  con&rm  the  above  sup- 
position. 

When  EbioniliBm  was  looked  at  as  it  appeared  in  its  extreme  form, 
and  as  it  may  have  been  exiubited  among  the  great  mass  of  believing 
Jews,  it  might  be  said  of  it,  perhaps  with  justice,  as  Origen  expresses 
himself,^  that  there  was  littie  to  distinguish  its  adherents  &om  the  com- 
mon Jews,  who  were  fettered  to  the  mere  letter.  We  see  in  them  the' 
natural  deeceodants  of  those  fierce .  antagonists  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
who  never  ceased  to  calumniate  him  as  an  apostate  &om  the  law.* 
They  disseininated  false  and  malicious  reports  respecting  the  life  of  this 
apostle,  in  order  to  attribute  his  abandonment  of  Juduam  to  unwortihy 
motives.  Later  Ebiouites  at  least  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  he  was 
a  proselyte  of  heatheiush  descent.^  In  Christianity,  they  saw  at  beet 
but  a  perfecting  of  Judaism  by  the  addition  of  a  few  isolated  precepts ; 
and  it  was  in  this  sense,  probably,  they  explained  to  themselves,  what 
is  to  be  rightly  understood  only  in  its  connection  with  the  whole  of 

I  Dr.  Gicn1«T  in  the  AtcMt  fOr  *Ite  nnd  ■  TM.  Eptptun.  hmns.  30,  ^  !5.  PcAap* 

acne  Kirch6n««cliichw  ron  BtSadlin  nnd  thew  Ebioniies  followed,  in  thii  respect  alio, 

TcsdiinieT,  Bd.  IV,  3Ut  Siitek,  S.  307.  the  e»raple  of  their  predeeeaiors,  with 

'  See  the  flm  ledion.  whom  P«nl  had  to  contend ;  perimps  it  it 

•  In  BUKh.  T,  XI.  (  19:  01  mipiT«rf  to  «ome  «nch  mslicions  perversion  of  feet* 
loodoZM  *ai  ol  iii-nt  dia^povnt  abrav  thi»  ■poslls  has  reference,  when,  in  ipe^og 
•BfiiuvabH.              of  variom  events  in  his  earlier  life,  he  pro- 

*  Or^en,  (Hon,  AVUl.  in  Jerem.  f  la,)  tests  to  the  Irnth  of  what  he  ntters,  and 
Mj* :  Sal  uixpi  ySr  'E^umoIoi  Tvwnmn  wben  he  placea  so  mnch  emphuia  oa  tho 
tSv  ^ir&rnU0v  'i^eoi  XpurrvC  \ayint  dmr-  fkct  of  tiii  Jewish  origio,  and  his  edncatioa 
#fiMr-  In  the  Phariiaio  Khoolt. 
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Otuisfiamty,  the  Bermon  on  the  Mount,  ^eir  nevn  respecting  the 
work  and  char&cter  of  Chiist,  the  essence  of  ChriBtJanity,  and  the  per* 
Mm  of  its  author,  are  closel;  connected  with  each  other. 

In  both  reapecta,  the  Ebionites  seem  to  have  remiuned  within  the 
contracted  range  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  point  of  view.  As  thej  conld 
not  understand  the  specific  difierence  between  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity, BO  neither  conld  they  underatand  what  it  was,  that  distinguished 
the  anthor  of  Christianity  &om  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  &om  the 
founders  of  other  religions.  Looking  upon  him  not  as  the  Redeemer 
of  all  mankind,  by  whom  every  other  means  of  justification  and  expia- 
tion had  been  rendered  null  and  superfluous,  not  as  the  author  of  a  new 
creation  of  tiie  divine  life,  bnt  only  as  tiie  sopreme  Law-giver,  Teacher 
and  King,  they  did  not  feel  themselves  construned  to  admit  any  higher 
views  of  Christ's  person.  They  were  precladed,  therefore,  on  tiiis  side, 
from  the  possibility  of  understanding  his  discourses.  They  held  firmly 
to  the  chasm,  not  to  be  filled  up,  betwixt  God  and  his  creation,  whicn 
the  stem  monotheistic  system  of  legal  Judaism  taught  in  opposition  to 
the  polytheistic  and  pantheistic  principles  of  nature-religion.  To  Jesus 
they  simply  transferred  the  notion  of  the  Mes£ah  which  inost  widely 
prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  most  perfectly  agreed  with  this  common 
principle  of  the  Jewish  system,  —  that  he  was  a  roan  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  legal  piety, —  who,  for  this  very  reason,  was  deemed 
worthy  of  being  chosen  as  the  Meaaah,— who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  any 
specif  call  to  the  Mesaiahship,  as  others,  too,  were  for  from  divining  any 
such  thing  of  him,  untdl  Elia^  re-appeared,  and  revealed  to  him  and  to 
others  his  election  to  the  high  office,  when  he  was  filled  with  divine 
power  for  the  exennse  of  his  misrion  as  the  Messiah,  and  thus  enabled 
to  work  miracles.^  What  was  generally  believed  of  the  Ellas,  these 
Ebiomtes  transferred  to  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  first  when  Jeans 
Gsme,  with  all  the  others,  to  John,  to  receive  baptism  irom  him,  that 
the  nuraculous  phenomenon  occurred,  by  which  the  tact  of  his  election 
to  the  Mesaial^hip  was  revealed,  and  along  with  which,  the  divine 
power  which  he  reqiured  in  order  to  fulfil  lus  mis^on,  descended  on 
nim.  An  abrupt  antithesis  was  thos  formed  between  two  portions  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  —  the  period  before  and  that  after  his  consecration  to  the 
Mes^ahshtp ;  so  that  while  the  mere  human  nature,  to  the,  entire  excla- 
don  of  everything  supernatural,  was  placed  in  the  first  portion,  the 
sudden  entrance  of  the  Bupematiira]  and  sensnoufily  objective  element 
was  made  prominent  in  the  event  which  took  place  at  the  very  be^n- 
ning  of  the  second  portion.  The  fact  of  Cbnat's  supernatural  birth 
was  particularly  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  matter ;  and  indeed  thia 
feet  was  direetiy  at  variance  with  that  Jewish  ground  of  doctrine  gen- 
erally, wearing  to  the  Jews  a  certtun  pagan  aspect,  and  being  placed 
by  them  in  the  same  class  with  the  heathen  myths  concerning  the  sons 

•The  JewTrypho  in  JnBlin,  —  DUl.  c.  Jtanjfiuo^  toO  tiiXefirai   elf   Spwriv. 

Trrpb.  f.  S91,  ed.  Colon. — expresaea  thii  Reapecting  the  appeaMnce  of  EUm,  whcM- 

oommon  Jewish  point  of  Tiew,  where  he  bj  ae  Meuioh  vu  Bist  (o  be  made  known 

Kqnires  of  the  Chriatiang  (o  prove  concem-  a*  anch  la  himHlf  and  W  olhera,  see  f.  S68 

log  Jenu :  *Oti  airoc  ivriv  i  Xpurrdf ,  iti  compand  wilh  836. 
ri  im6/im  ttai  TtXtiof  iroXiTiiea&ai  ai/rir 
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of  tbe  gods.!  Srea  in  the  well  known  pasnge  of  the  Tdi  eh^>ter  i^ 
baiah,  th«!  Ebiooitea  could  not  find  announced  tiie  birth  from  ft  Tir;^iu 
In  the  Ebionitie  rerision  of  the  goepel  history,  whieh  sprang  from  om 
rf  the  main  branches  to  be  tis^  back  to  the  Apostle  Matthew,  the 
^pesnoce  at  Cbriaf  b  haptiem  is  represented  as  an  altogether  ontrprard, 
■eoaiUe  event,  connected  with  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
Christ ;  and  the  ^pearance  is  supposed  to  be  designed  as  well  to  lead 
hiiuadf  to  the  ctrasciousneae  of  lus  call  to  the  Mesaiahship,  as  to  reveal 
this  {act  to  the  Baptist.  This  phenomenon  is  decked  out  with  nuractt- 
lons  events;  light fihooe  over  the  place,  fire  bnist  forth  frtmt  the  mar 
Jordan.^  Jerusalem,  in  the  estimation  of  tlie  Ebionites,  was  stall  &b 
ffity  of  Qod,  the  central  point  of  the  Theocracy.*  They  lived  in  expect- 
ation of  Chnst's  speedy  return,  to  restore  this  city  of  God,  and  to  r^ 
establish  the  Theocracy  there  in  stirpasaing  splendor.  All  the  Jewidt 
noti(»iB  r^pectang  the  nullenial  kingdtnn  of  the  Mesmah  tliey  ta^ansferred 
to  this  event." 

We  have  remarked  already,  that  among  the  Ebionitoa,  if  we  consider 
this  name  as  a  general  appellation  for  Jewish  Ohristiaas,  there  must 
have  existed  diiferent  forms  and  shades  of  opinion,  uising  out  -of  the 
Tarioua  econbination  of  Jewish  and  Chiistiaa  points  of  view.  Iremena 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  snch  mtferences.  But  Origen, 
who  was  more  skilled  in  the  accurate  inveatigalion  of  relationships  and 
differences,  and  who  had  himself  been  a  longer  tame  resident  in  Pales- 
tine,  diatiDguiehes  two  classes  of  Ebionites,  a  class  which  denied  tlie 
Hupematural  birth  of  Jesus,  and  another  which  admitted  it.^  If  ws 
duly  confflder  how  obstinately  the  ordinary  Jewish  spirit  must  hare 
struggled  against  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  &ct,  we  must  comdnde 
from  Origen's  statement,  that  connected  Tnth  this  deviation  from  the 
common  bent  of  the  Jewish  mind,  there  were  also  other  differences ; 
that  those  itho  could  be  induced  to  adnut  the  fact  above  mentioned, 
must  have  been  more  deeply  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  new  creatim. 
It  seems  implied  that  they  did  not,  like  &e  o^rs,  in  accordance  with 
the  oommtm  Jewish  views,  separate  the  divine  from  the  human  natni« 

I  Sm  what  the  Jew  Ttyphoo,  (in  Joslin  *  See  the  fragment  of  the  gMpel  of  llie 

If.  f  m,}  Myi  i^nit  ttiu  doctrine  :  lHj  Hebreira,  in  Epiphan.  Sana  30,  f  13,  uid 

TtpanXayeiv   to^^oti,   jn-u;  /i^e   d/miuf  Justin.  Dial,  c  Tcypti.  f.  315,  ed  Coltm. 

roir  "EW.ijffi  /lupaivciv  iAejxvotfe.  '  HierosoljniMn  adoiant,  qiuai  domm  dt 

•  The  position  BMuraed  by  the  Ehioniie*  Dei.    Iran.  1. 1,  c  as, )  3. 

lad  to  a  dispata  about  the  ialeipretatioQ  c^  *  See,  in  the  Jewish-Chriitian  worh,  A* 

tbunnd  Beveral  other  prophetic  passagej.  Testament  of  the  twelve  palriarcha,  {Te*- 

Where  men  were  nanftilr  salUfied  br  ile-  tament  IV.  of  Jndah,  i  23,)  the  return  of 

Sricsl  JnterprrtatioD.  the  Ebionitej,  loUow-  the  Bcattered  Jews  froin  their  caplivitv;  Uid 

;  the  Jewish  docDdnei,  ma;  lure  entered  in  Testament  TIL  of  Dan.  t  5:  "Jernsft- 

mora  deeply  into  the  nse  of  UnEnaeB,  into  lem  sltall  then  Buffer  desolation  no.morei 

the  connection,  and  die  historical  alWioDB,  and  Israel  no  more  be  carried  into  caplivi' 

and  may  hare  sought  to  show  how  many  ty ;  for  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  the  raioit  of 

thiOKS  whieh  wore  nefbned  hy  Chmtiaa  Jerriaaleiii,  and  wallc  with  men." 

(ea<&irs  to  the  histoiy  of  Christ,  had  been  '  Orig.  e.  Cels.  I.  V.  c.  61,  where  he  em- 

•lieady  ftceompliihed  in  the  fwm  and  tp-  plova  the  name  Ebionitci  to  design^  g«n- 

pMnwcts  of  earlier  biuory.  Wa  may  hence  eraUy  all  Jewiih  Christians  otMcrring  the 

•Kplain,  perhaps,  vbal  Iieomu  objccta  to  Mosaic  law;  OJ  dmiU  'Bffiuvaioi,  ^i  ijt 

diBini  (lib.  L  e,  3G  0  Qoa  aalem  ennt  pro-  rapSivmi   i/ioXoyoOvrtt,  Sfioiat    ^/ilv,  rh- 

phetica,  cnrioains  iTepiipyorifot^  Mqwocre  'lijaovv,  I)  ot^ff  adra  j^rw^irtfai,  iJiX  iK 

nitnntai.  nr^  }j>uarit  kir^p&miK- 
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in  Chiiflt,  axA  mippoBe  merely  a  sadden  coiiinienceiiient  of  the  actuat- 
ing power  of  the  Holj  Sjnrit  upon  him,  bat  that  they  conceived  of  ft 
eertun  cooperation  of  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  Christ,  where- 
by he  differed  in  kind  &om  other  prophete,  —  a  eertun  original  actua- 
tion of  the  divine  Spirit,  nnder  whose  influences  the  human  nature  in 
Christ  began  as  well  as  continued  to  develope  itself.  Being  less  fettered 
in  this  respect  by  the  Jewish  spirit,  they  may  have  been  so  much  the 
more  free  also  in  their  judgment  respectmg  the  continued  obligation  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  insomuch  as  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  position 
rf  the  native  Jews  and  that  of  believers  from  among  the  Gentiles. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  they  must  have  been  the  same  Jewish  Christians, 
fbUowen  of  the  apostolic  principles,  whom  we  saw  described  by  Justin 
Martyr,  as  a  class  of  these  latter  that  still  remained.  To  the  same  class 
belonged  also  the  people  about  whom  Jerome  took  piuns  to  obtain  more 
accurate  information,  daring  his  residence  in  those  countries,  near  the 
close  of  the  fourth  centuiy.  They  then  dwelt  at  Beroea,  in  Syria,^ 
and  passed  by  the  name  of  Nazarenes.  Tins  name^  like  that  of  the 
Ebionites,  was  in  the  first  place,  perhaps,  a  common  appellation  for  all 
Christians  among  the  Jews,  so  called  as  sects  that  sprang  out  of  Kaza- 
nOi,  and  still  more  common  than  the  former  one,  as  appears  from  Acta 
24 :  5,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  still  later  times  all  Christians  were 
condemned  under  this  name  in  the  Jewish  synagogues." 

The  distinctive  trait  of  these  Nazarenea  was  their  decided  anti- 
i^iarisaic  tendency.  They  denounced  the  maxims  of  the  scribes  and 
Fhuisees,  who  caused  tiie  people  to  err  by  their  traditions,  and  who 
had  hindered  them  from  beheving  in  Jesus.*'  la  explruning  Isaiah  8 ; 
23,  (9 :  1,)  they  held,  tJiat  by  die  preaching  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  the 
Jews  had  been  first  delivered  from  the  errors  of  the  Scribes  and  Fhu>- 
isees,  and  from  the  burthensome  yoke  of  the  Jewish  traditions ;  and 
tiiey  interpreted  chaper  9  :  1,  (9 :  2,)  as  referring  to  the  preaching 
<^  the  gospel,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  all  pagan  nations.*  Thus  it  ia 
clear,  that  they  differed  entirely  from  those  Ebionites  who  were  hostile 
to  this  apostle ;  that  they  acknowledged  his  call  to  be  an  apostie  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  bo  were  not  disposed  to  enforce  on  these  latter  Uie  ob- 
servance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Jerome  actu- 
ally makes  a  distinction  between  the  Ebionites  and  the  Ebiomtarum 
socii,  who  conadered  all  this  to  be  permanentiy  obligatory  only  on  such 
as  had  descended  from  a  Jewish  stock.^  They  lamented  the  condition 
of  their  unbelieving  people,  and  earnestly  baged  for  the  time  when 
these  also  should  turn  to  beUeve  in  the  Lord  and  in  his  aposties.  Then 
they  would  put  aside  all  their  idols,  which  had  led  them  into  the  devi- 
ous ways  of  sin.  Then  every  obstacle  which  Satan  had  set  up  to  hin- 
der the  progress  of  Ood's  kingdom,  would  be  removed,  not  by  human 
might,  but  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  all  who  had  been  hitherto  tmstr 

1  Vid.  Hieirmym.  de  viiis  flliutrib.  c.  a.        IX  a  39,  t.  18,  ed.  VtlUisi.  T.  IT.  p.  898. 
.T.!__j    !_  T__!  .,._,._        jc_j  j„(,„„i,  remariu  o-  ■■■ —  — 


>,  IB.  MKU,  I.  c  p.  ISO,  ed.  Tallani. 
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ing  to  their  otd  visdom,  Tonld  beoome  oooverted  to  tlie  Lord.  Tbej 
believed  that  tbey  found  this  proaiised  in  Isuah  21 :  7,  8.' 

The  view  of  Christ  which,  aa  ire  were  led  to  Buppose,  prevailed 
among  those  whom  Ongen  refers  to  the  second  class  of  SlbioniteB,  we 
should,  perhape,  be  warranted  to  ascribe  also  to  thete  Naz&renes ;  for  that 
they  did  not  suppose  the  divine  element  in  Christ  had  its  first  hegb- 
niDg  witli  his  inauguration  into  the  Messiahship,  seems  evident  front 
the  fact,  that  the  recension  of  the  Hebrew  gospel  which  Jerome  received 
from  them  and  translated  into  Latin,  did  not,  like  the  goepel  of  tha 
other  party,  commence  with  the  inauguration  of  Christ  into  his  office  aa 
Messiah,  by  John  the  Baptist,  but  had  adopted  besides  the  first  chajh 
ters,  which  treat  of  the  birth  of  Christ.'  He  is  described  by  them  aa 
the  one  towards  whom  the  progressive  movement  of  Uie  Theocracy 
tended  from  the  bednning ;  —  as  the  end  and  lum  of  all  the  earlier 
tUme  revelations.  In  him,  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom,  down  to  thia 
time,  only  iBolated  revelations  and  excitations  had  proceeded,  first  found 
an  abiding  place  of  rest,  a  permanent  abode.  Inasmuch  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  ihe  productive  principle  of  his  en^re  nature,  and  it  was  first 
from  him  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Spirit,  in  shajnng  Uie  entire  life  of 
humanity  and  forming  other  organs  of  action,  could  proceed,  he  ia 
called  the  First  bom  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  —  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also 
denoniinated  his  MoAer.^  Where  wis  gospel  describes  how  the  whole 
founts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Christ  at  his  bapdsm  and 
abode  permanently  with  him,  the  following  worda  of  salatation  are  as- 
cribed to  the  former :  "  My  Son,  in  all  the  propheta  X  expected  thee, 
that  tJiou  shonldest  come,  and  I  might  find  in  thee  a  place  of  rest;  for 
thou  art  my  resting  place,  thou  art  my  first  bom  Son,  who  reignest  for- 
ever."* Assuredly,  ID  this  representation,  we  perceive  a  more  pn> 
found  Christian  coDSciouuiess,  rimng  above  the  limited  views  of  the 
common  Ebionitism.  And  the  appellatioa,  ^ven  to  llie  Holy  Sinrit,  <^ 
Mother  of  Christ,  may  perhaps,  m  some  way,  stand  c<Hmected  with  the 
idea  of  his  snpematuru  generatioD. 

It  appears  evident,  ^m  what  has  been  said,  tht.t  although  sternly 
pronomiced  Ebionitism  ezclnded  all  speculatioDs  concerning  the  divine 

1  See  Jmme'i  remaita  on  thia  puMigcs  nurad  thilher  by  tha  impalae  of  the  Holy 

1.  c  p.  495.     In  the  edition  of  Martians;,  Spirit,  which  >mnialud  htm  in  all  things,  or 

T.  in. — thepUccip.  79,83,  260  and  £61.  whether  a  SDpemalurnl  oonTeTonce  is  meant. 

*  Aj  appear!  evident  fWim  Jerome's  com-  That  the  passage  ii  to  be  undeiviood  in  tba 
mentary  oq  the  gtapel  of  Matthev,  chapter  former  waf,  aod  not  titeiallf ,  appears  prab- 
Sd.  a(  the  beginning ;  where  bj  the  ipsum  ^le  when  we  compare  it  with  the  siniilixr 
hd>raicnm  i*  doubtlesa  to  be  andcinood,  ficnialive  modes  of  expie»ton  in  an  orien- 
■ccordine  to  the  conoeclion,  the  Hebrew  M  writer  In  Taberiataneniii  annalei  re- 
gospel  of  the  Kaxarencs;  —  aln>  from  the  gam  atqne  legatomm  Dei,  Vol.  II.  Pan  L 
words  which  he  dtes  from  Ibii  gospel  in  hit  Gryph.,  tS35,  page  103,  it  ii  said  bj  those 
work  de  viris  illuitrib.  c  3.  whom  God  bad  converted  from  being  ene- 

*  See  the  passages  dted  bj  Jerome,  in  mies  of  Mahomet  into  lentous  adiociMs  at 
Hicham  1.  it  c.  7,  T.  VI.  p.  930;  and  by  his  csose,  (in  Kos^arten's  L*^  nanila- 
Origen,T.  II.  Job.  i  €,  In  which  Christ  tajs:  tion  from  the  Aiabic  original:)  "DeniqiM 
'ApTt  IKa^e  fu  h  fBiTiip  /iov,  rd  iyuni  mieS-  Dens  cordibna  elndnnisqae  nostril  prehen- 
pa,  hi  iu4  tCiv  t/hxHi'  fiov,  tal  &jr(veyiti  lu  sis,  per  enm  in  riam  rectam  its  not  ^lexll, 
tif  Ti  Spot  Ti  lUya  Qiu3up ;  whew  it  may  be  nl  eum  seqneremur." 

a  qnescion,  whedier  the  tbauiht  ti  mMely  *  Vid.  Hjeronym.  in  ImL  I  lY.  c  II.  T 
expressed  m  a  poelle  form,  that  Christ  iB-    IV-  p.  IK. 
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satnre  in  Clirist,  yet  BtiQ,  tthen  it  asffomed  a  milder  and  more  liberal 
form,  as  it  did  in  the  case  ve  have  just  described,  Buch  speculations 
might  periu^  also  be  united  witb  it.  Agsin,  ve  must  not  forget,  — 
vtut  we  h&Te  more  carefully  conudered  in  Hie  general  introduo- 
tion,  —  that,  at  tiiia  period,  Judaism  had  become  decomposed  into 
manifold  uid  eren  conflicting  elements;  —  and  these  had  become 
blended  with  many  tendencies  foreign  from  original  Judaism.  These, 
noif,  might  easily  be  attracted  also  by  Christianitj,  and  might  seek  to 
appropriate  it  to  themselves,  after  their  own  way.     If,  at  fiist,  phari- 

.  sue  views  became  mixed  with  the  apprehension  of  Christianity,  they 
were  afterwards  followed  by  such  as  were  more  nearly  related  to  Esse- 
lusm,  or  to  the  system  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The  Apostle  Paul 
having  been  suddenly  removed  from  the  circle  of  labors,  in  which  his 
commanding  influence  opposed  an  invincible  bulwark  to  all  corruptions 
of  Christian  truth,  there  began  to  be  formed,  first  in  Asia  Minor,  such 
miztnres  of  doctrine,  the  earliest  example  of  which  we  find  in  the 
ehurch  of  Coloese,  in  Fhry^.  Similar  appearances  we  recognize  oqca 
more  in  a  great  deal  which  Epphaoius  embraces  under  the  general 
name  of  Ebionitism; — appearances  which  are  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Ebi<mitism  that  sprang  out  of  the  common  Pharisaic  elements,  and  the 
origin  of  which  would  assuredly  cany  us  back  to  an  earlier  period  than 
that  in  which  Epiph&nius  wrote.  Among  the  Ebionites  described  by 
Epiphmus,  there  were  those  who  started  from  that  common  Ebionitic 
view  of  Jesus  as  a  man,  first  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Mesuah  on  ac- 
count of  his  legid  piety ;  —  but  then,  whilst  others  afGnned,  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  him  at  his  consecration 
to  the  Messiahship  by  the  baptism  of  John,  they  substituted,  in  place  of 
Ae  Holy  Spirit,  the  highest  of  the  spirits  created  by  God,  —  a  spirit 
exalted  above  all  the  angels,^  —  and  the  latter  was  then  considerea  the 
true  revealer  of  God,  the  Mesfflah  in  the  higheet  sense.  By  means  of 
such  a  sepanttion  of  the  divine  and  homan  natures  in  Christ,  the  Ebio- 
mtic  element  might  pass  over  to  the  Gnostic.  /)tbei8  placed  in  c<m- 
nection  with  Ghnstiani^,  that  idea  which  exhibits  itself  to  us  under  n 
many  different  forms,  on  which  sometimes  the  Oriental,  sometimes  As 
Hellemc  stamp  predominates,  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  man,  Adam  Kad- 
mon,  the  primal  man.  The  Spirit,  which  is  the  pure  efflux  of  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  which  appeared  first  in  Adam  and  afterwards  returned 
nnder  manifold  shapes,  to  reveal  God  to  his  &Uen  children,  —  this 
same  Sprit  r&«|^ared  in  Christ,  to  deliver  the  last  revelatioit,  to  htt> 
Bianity. 

We  shoold  not  he  warranted  to  suppose,  in  the  case  of  all  the  ten- 
dencies which  were  designated  under  the  common  name  of  Ebionitism, 
the  same  degree  of  adhesion  to  the  law  of  Moses.     There  had,  in  truth, 

.  been  evolved  among  the  Jews  themselves,  out  of  the  opposition  to  the 
toaditional  element  of  Pharisaism,  as  we  saw  in  the  example  of  Saddo* 

IBoiaji  Gplphuihii:  Oi  fiaaniaar  tx  jmrotrifihiuv.     Bo  ^{1o  deacribei  the  Lo- 

9to6  intTpdt  abrin/  yrym^irSat,  iiXa  iiTia-  goj  as  nn  ipx^TY'^-     Com,  the  Jewiih 

Au,   if  Iva  Tuv  ipjcajryHav,  /uiZava  it  ajuxrjphtl  irork,  'luir^  irpoarexi  •  npuri 

aiiriiii  Avm,  al-riv  at  Kupuiitui  ruv  iyyi-  -fmnt  iravrds  fuoti  Cuoi/iinni  ini  9cou 
7mv    cot   Kamn   Inci   roB  mBmnpartfOt 
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ceism,  tendenoies  whose  turn  was  to  diatangaisli  the  origiiiBl  reli^on  t4 
Moees  &om  later  additdone.  This  dietiiictdon,  however,  might  aeanmt 
(Afferent  forms,  aa  it  happened  to  proceed  from  different  tendencies  of 
mind.  An  entirely  different  character  &om  that  which  it  presented  amiws 
the  Sadduoees,  it  must  have  assumed  in  those  cases  where  it  stioiea 
from  some  mTstico-ascetic  bias,  which,  alien  &om  the  original  Hebrusm, 
had  formed  itself  out  of  that  which  was  the  essential  element  oS  Jud^ 
ism  aa  opposed  to  Pharisusm  and  Sadduceism,  and  under  the  influence 
of  an  Oriental  ejurit.  Out  of  this  sprung  next  the  idea  of  &  more  ajaiib- 
ual,  primitive  religion,  which  had  Men  corrupted  at  some  later  period 
hy  the  importation  of  foreign  elements ;  and  unong  these  corruptions 
was  reckoned  everything  that  was  at  variance  with  this  mjsdco-ascetio 
tendency.  There  was  an  Ebiouite  sect,  aa  we  lesra  from  Epiphanius,* 
which,  rejecting  as  well  the  eating  of  fiesh  as  the  ofierings  of  animals, 
explained  the  entire  sacrificial  worship  as  a  tlung  fcnreign  &om  primitive 
Judaism,  and  as  a  corruption.  Christianity,  contemplated  from  Hub 
point  of  view,  must  have  been  considered  as  a  restoration  of  the  origin 
nal  Judusm.  From  this  sect  proceeds  a  book  under  the  name  of  Jacob, 
Atw^atf/ui  'IokH^ou,  Steps  of  Jacob,  (probably  intended  to  denote  the  stept 
of  initiation,  with  reference  to  the  true  ^osis,)  in  which  the  patriarch 
is  introduced  discoursing  against  tiie  sacrificial  and  Temple  worship. 
VfiQi  this  ascetic  tendency  stood  connected  the  rule  which  required  a 
total  renunciation  of  earthly  goods,  complete  poverty,  as  an  essential 

Eart  of  reli^ous  perfection ;  —  whether  such  a  tendency  had  ^ready, 
afore  the  appearuice  of  Christiamty,  sprung  up  among  the  Jews,  m 
opjpoution  to  the  worldly  spirit  in  Judaism, — just  as  ^e  societies  of 
spiritual  paupers  (the  apostolici,  the  pauperes  ae  Lugduno)  sprung  upi, 
diuing  the  loiddle  age,  from  an  opposition  of  this  sort,  —  or  whether 
this  tendency  was  first  called  forth  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  appre- 
hension of  the  Chriedan  principle.^  The  Jewish  spirit  —  atthough  this 
was  foreign  from  the  ori^nal  Hebraism  —  yet  nevertheless  manifested 
itself  in  the  whole  outward  character  which  it  gave  to  the  opposilioa 
betwixt  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  as  if 
the  two  were  outwardly  divided  in  the  world,  and  the  present  euthly 
world  belonged  wholly  to  Satan,  whilst  the  future  had  been  conumtled 
to  Christ.  Hence  those  who  would  participate  in  the  future  kingdom 
(£  the  Mesaah,  ntiut  look  upon  all  the  goods  of  this  world  as  alien 
from  them,  and  renounce  every  earthly  poasesuon.  The  members  of 
this  sect  were  wUlinffio  call  themselves  Ebionites,  aa  the  poor  in  spirit, 
and  they  traced  back  this  inherited  name  to  the  circumstance,  that  their 
bthers,  who  formed  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem,  renounced  all  rights 
of  private  property,  and  lived  in  an  unconditional  community  of  goods.* 

1  WbellKr,  u  Bpipbuiina  mDeges,  a  per-  ■  Thit   Undotorr  sense  of  the   ^ibM 

t  ankiiovn,  by  the  nune  of  M'fK,  m  referred  to  also  in  the  words  of 

J  mat  influeoca  id  bringing  Testamentmn  VIL  in  the  Testiments  of 

aboat  this  modification  of  EttoniUsm,  we  ,he  twelve  patriarchs,  (c.  6,1  where  it  is  said 

most  leave  nndelermmed.    In  the  forma-  ^peeting  the  form  of  gotemment  in-tJie 

lion  of  ■  religions  lendencv  of  liut  kind,  perfected  kingdom  of  the  Messiah :  'A/uif 

Yeij  hlUe  depends,  in  any  case,  OD  Ihe  pei^  flapailX  ^aeiXiioy  hr"  tti-roil^  iv  rawtivi- 

Mnalitj  of  an  individnaL  •  ■ 
■  tke  abore,  page  S7S. 
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The  qaestioA,  wheflier  this  ig  the  liorreet  ezplanaticm  of  the  name,  d«- 
penda  on  another,  Tbother  the  name  was  employed  originaUj  to  desig- 
nate ojAj  a  smaller  portion  of  tiie  Ebionites,  and  afterwards  obtained  tt 
more  general  application,  or  whether  that  more  general  application,  of 
irhicb  we  have  spoken,  was  the  earlier  one,  and  this  interpretation  of  it 
ftr^t  introduced  at  the  stage  of  Uie  above  described  pecuUar  modifica- 
tion of  t&e  Ebionite  sprit. 

Bnt  with  this  ascetic  tendency,  however,  we  see  a  reaction  of  the 
original  Hebruam  manifesting  itself  in  tiie  fact,  that  this  sect  combat 
ted  the  orer-Tidnation  of  celibacy ;  that  they  were  inclined  to  prefer 
eariymarri^e,  according  to  the  prevalent  cnstora  of  tiie  Jews,  as  oeing 
t,  TFTcservative  agtunst  nnchastity.  (Rub  party  most  therefore  lave  been 
polemically  opposed  to  those  ascetio  tenaencies  in  tlie  Christian  ehmdi 
irUoh  &Torea  the  life  of  celibacy.' 

The  peculiar  Ebionitic  tendency  here  described,*  appears  in  a  very 
remamble  apocryphal  book,  called  the  Clementines,  or  the  ei^teen 
Homilies,*  in  whicn,  as  it  is  pretended,  Clement,  descended  from  a  noble 
flumly  m  Rome,  and  afterwards  bbbop  of  tlie  church  in  that  city,  gives 
an  acconnt  of  lua  conversion  and  of  the  disconrses  and  disputes  of  die 
Apostle  Peter.*  It  is  somewhat  difficnlt,  indeed,  to  separate  here  what 
belongs  to  the  general  tendency  of  tiiat  particolar  sect  of  the  Ebionitea 
vhi<^  we  last  described,  and  that  which  must  be  reckoned  to  the  pecn- 
Harities  of  the  autlior,  as  tiiey  developed  themselves  amid  the  conflict' 
ing  ofnmons  of  the  second  centuir.  At  til  events,  it  may  be  easily 
seen,  how  a  religious  tendency  and  a  voA.  of  this  description  might  M 
called  forth  in  some  connection  with  these  conflicting  opmions.  When 
the  Jews,  Judaizing  Christians  and  Christians  of  pagan  descent  wei« 
standing  in  stem  opposition  to  each  other,  when  Judaism,  attacked  hi 
Tsrions  ways  by  the  Gnostics,  was  placed  in  the  most  unfavorable  light, 
the  thought  occurred  to  some  individual  of  this  particular  Ebionitic  ten' 
denoy,  to  oompoee  a  work  that  might  serve  to  reconcile  those  oppoate 
views,  —  a  work  of  an  apologetic  and  conciUatory  tendency,- — a  notice* 
able  phenomenon  in  the  ferment  of  that  ehaotio  period,  to  which  &  sev 
br^atlt  of  lifej  setting  everytiiing  in  motion,  had  been  commiudea;ted  1^ 
ChrisliaDity,  and  in  which  the  most  heterogeneons  elemmts  could  M 
fused  ti^euier,  what  iras  reaJlyprofomid  meeting  snd  minting  inSi 
what  vaa  altogether  fkntastio.  Tne  fundamental  idea  of  the  apokg|etie 
tad  cocdHatc^  tiros  of  tiiifi  work,  is  the  idea  of  a  nmple  md  or^nal 

I  So  wa  maj  remirk  ■  limilar  oppoaitioii,  '  I  cannot  deny  mjHlf  tlie  pUunrc  i£ 

proceeding  from  the  Muce  apirihul  bait,  directing  the  attention  of  the  theological 

■none  the  Z&biaiu,  or  diidples  of  John.  pnblic  to  a  work  which  we  an  *oon  to  ck* 

*    *  Epiplraniiu  ipe^  of  these  Gbionitet  pect  tma  one  of  the  mart  dktingai^MA 

u  •  paztj  ttiU  exiitioz  in  bis  own  time,  of  onr  jonng  flteolacian*,  ibti  eindidaM 

It  la  certain  that  he  had  derived  the  inform-  Adolfdi  ScUiemann  of  KoMoek.—coDtain- 

ation  he  ptea  tu  concerning  them,  pani;  ing  a  thoraosh  inveadgation  inU)  the  oti- 

bom  hit  own  personal  ioiereonne  with  (he  gin,  the  end,  the  pecaliar  religioiu  bmt  of 

pact,  and  parti;  from  other  worki  of  thein  mind,  and  (he  compoaition  of  ihli  renarha-' 

be^es  the  Qemeabnea.    The  CIciuentinei  ble  book ;  and  intended  alao  to  embrace  a 

preanppoM  the  exiilenca  rf  audi  a  icct,—  "        ""    ' '— ' '  *"  '^'^ 

not  that  the  writer  of  that  work  abonld  be 
Maided  M  ilw  Mitltor  of  mmHi  a  miem. 

^^^  so- 
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reBgioQ,  prooeeding  from  di?iD«  roTelatioa,  $a  the  eommoa  feundaliaa 
of  JudEhism  and  Ohrisdanitf .  The  eupraiu^unJist  element  of  Jadaiaa 
ii  here  presented  ia  peculiar  strength.  In  contemplating  so  nuDT 
restless  spirita,  ever  on  ihe  search  for  tmtfa  and  tortored  vith  donbts^ 
so  manj  conflicting  systems  of  the  pUloeophen,  the  author  is  c<hh 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  dirine  revelation  ;  without  which,  man  is 
certiun  of  nothing  but  the  most  general  principles  of  morality,  —  tbe 
consciousness  that,  as  no  one  is  willing  to  suffer  wrong  from  others,  so  no 
one  should  do  wrong  to  others.*  Whoever  tetkt  the  truth,  evinces  by 
this  very  fact,  that  he  is  in  need  of  some  higher  source,  from  which  to 
derive  die  knowledge  of  it.  He  needs  a  criterion  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguiah  the  truth ;  he  holds  that  to  be  true  which  flatters  his  inclina- 
tions :  —  hence  ao  many  opposite  systems.  "  He  only  who  is  under  no 
necessity  of  seeking  the  truth,  he  who  has  no  doubts,  he  who  knows  the 
truth  by  means  of  a  hi^er  spirit  dwelling  within  himself,  which  is  so- 
perior  to  all  nncertunty  and  all  doubt,  obtuns  the  knowledge  of  th4 
truth,  and  can  reveal  it  to  others."  Thus  the  author  arrives  at  the 
conception  of  the  true  prophet,  from  whose  revelations  all  relij^ous  buth 
is  to  be  derived.'  "  Looking  away  from  all  others,  men  should  entrnst 
themselves  to  the  prophet  of  trum  ^one,  whom  all,  however  ignorant 
they  may  be,  can  know  as  a  prophet.  God,  who  prorides  for  the  necea- 
nties  of  all,  has  made  it  easy  fin*  ail,  among  both  Greeks  and  barbari- 
ans, to  recognize  the  penon  of  such  a  revouer."  .  "  The  first  prophet 
was  Adam,  m  whom,  if  in  any  one,  formed  as  be  was  immediately  br 
the  creative  hand  of  God,  that  which  is  the  immediate  efflux  of  the  df 
vine  Spirit,  dwelt."  The  doctrine  of  the  fail  of  the  first  man,  is  on* 
which  the  author  of  the  Clementines  felt  construned  to  comhat,*  a> 
blasphemy  agunat  God.'  "  On  the  man  created  afler  his  own  image, 
God,  the  alone  good,  bestowed  everything.  Full  of  the  divinity  of  his 
Creator,  and  as  a  true  prophet  knowing  all  Ihines,  he  revealed  to  his 
children  an  eternal  law,  wluch  has  neither  been  destroyed  by  wais,  oor 
oorrupted  by  godless  power,  nor  hidden  in  any  particular  place,  but 
may  be  road  of  all  men."  *  In  reference  to  thb  general  revelation  of 
God,  it  was  oon^tent  with  the  system,  in  the  ClementiDes  to  affirm^ 
"that  the  appearance  neitiier  of  Jesus,  nor  of  Moses,  would  have  been 
neoessary,  if  men  had  been  willing,  of  tiiemselves,  to  come  to  the 

1  Bee  Vol  L  p.  S.  of  Adam,  ts  wtikh  It  wu  likawiie  HMCted, 

*  Horn,  II.  c.  6 :  'Ai^etac  Kparelv  ei    that  Adam  ncTtr  tinned. 

toraTiif  larat,  trUtv  troliriiat  /i6)nic,  ml  '  Horn.  VIII.  c.  10 :  No/iov  aturuni  &fu- 

mSra  imiv^t  1%  Sii  ri  ti^yov  jvupurtf^  atv,  6^if,  (perfaape  we  sbonid  read  Uuf.) 

vai  Smofiiv^t,  ^n  boorv  '«  Toi  fd)  4i>  fi^l  bad  mAiftur  l/irfniiTS^ai  ivrofimor, 

Jitiv  iiuitiv^iu,  To6  fi^  itlv  dUov  iiuulv  in/f  iiri   aor^Jovr   rivAf    irmnv^cvofinnr, 

ri*  jyiiaiv  irapim^iv.  /a/ri  tvl  ro«v  aKMetpv/^iivav,  &>Xd  vdoni 

*  Horn.  IL  C  9.  ivayviiirS^iu  tinafiivoii.     Wilbont  doubt 

*  Ham.  in.  c  SO  and  41.  it  wa«  the  aatbor')  dttiga  to  oppoee  thit 

*  We  tboold  hare  better  neani  of  jnd^  origliial,  uniTenal,  eternal  law,  springing 
ing  in  wh»t  Mtt  at  connection  thii  ticw  tem  the  raTclstion  of  God'*  Spint  in  IM 
■tood  with  earlier  Jewiih  doctrinn,  If  a  flnt  man,  to  the  Moeaic  law  recorded  ia 
Jewiih  work  wet«  made  known,  wliidi  hai  the  letter  of  ecriptare,  which,  u  he  ende«T- 
beea  dted  l?  KwnmeiiBer,  (Tbeil.  L  Kap.  on  to  «how  in  thii  work.  miuE  be  liable  to 
■iS.SMi)  Q-iM  mat,  Uwfn'Bf, iwewoi  all  those  defecti  &om  which  that  higfa« 
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fcnoirledge  of  what  is  right,  (of  what  Uiey  must  do,  in  otder  to  obtain 
God'e  favor ;  for  everydiing  depends  on  vorka.')  "  But  unce  'Us 
original  revelation,  which  should  have  been  transmitted,  by  the  living 
word,  from  generation  to  generation,  was  corrupted  over  and  over  by 
impure  additions,  proceeding  &om  an  evil  principle,  (a  notion  which  in 
this  book  stands  closely  connected  with  its  pervading  doctrine,  concent 
ing  the  antithesis  of  the  good  and  the  evil  principle  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  world,)  new  revelations  were  requisite  to  counteract  these  coiv 
rupliona,  and  restore  the  matter  of  that  original  revelation ;  and  it  was 
always  that  primal  Spirit  of  humanity,  the  Spirit  of  Crod  in  Adam^ 
irtiicD,  in  majiifold  fonns,  and  under  various  namety  re-appeared ;  *  — 
where  we  have  presented  t^t  view  of  the  matter,  —  falling  in  wiUi  the 
eclectic  bent  of  the  period,  but  in  the  East  ever  recumng  from  the 
(ddeat  time,  —  which  regarded  all  reli^ons  as  difl^rent  forms  of  the 
manifestation  of  one  divine  principle,  or  of  one  fundamental  truth. 
Thus,  Moses  constitutes  one  of  these  ^rms  of  manifestation ;  and  iho 
reli^ouB  law  proceeding  from  him  is  one  of  the  new  revelations,  intend- 
ed to  restore  the  primitive  truth.  The  author  of  the  Clementines  joined 
himself  1«  that  party  of  the  Jews  who  exalted  the  Pentateuch  above 
all  the  other  hooKS  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Pentatench  alone  passed 
with  him  as  a  book  coming  from  divine  revelation ;  yet  he  was  far  from 
acknowleding  it  as  such  in  its  whole  extent.  We  see  in  him  the  first  j 
who  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, — being  in  this,  as  inj 
many  other  respects,  a  forerunner  of  far  later  appearancee ;  being  tiie 
first,  indeed,  who  avuled  himself  of  many  of  the  arguments,  which 
were  afterwards  agtun  brought  forward,  independently  ai  him,  by  later 
dispnters  of  the  genmnenesa  of  this  work.  He  maintuned,  for  instance, 
that  the  Mosaic  doctrine,  which  was  to  be  transmitted  only  by  the  living 
word,  was  re-written  many  times  over ;  and  that,  until  the  Pentateuch 
reached  its  latest  form,  various  foreign  elements,  conflictdng  with  the 
truth  revealed  by  Moses,  were  introduced,  through  the  influence  of  the 
nnnciple  which  ever  seeks  to  corrupt  the  revelation  of  ttie  godlike. 
Thus  he  could  explain  away  as  interpolations  everything  which  oontrft- 
dieted  his  own  ascetic  tendency,  and  which  was  made  use  of  sgunst  it 
by  the  opponents  of  Judaism  amimg  the  pagans  and  the  Gnostics.  In 
those  cases  where  the  Jewish  theolo^ans  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
BOQght  to  relieve  a  difficult  by  expliumng  that  the  letter  was  the  mere 
envelope  of  an  idea  atlegorically  represented,  the  author  of  the  Clem- 
entines woold  remove  such  a  stone  of  stumbling  entirely  away,  by  Uie 
ap[4ication  of  his  exporgatoty  criticism.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  do  by 
bis  chosen  poation ;  for  he  was  opposed  to  all  allegorical  shifts.  He 
required  of  the  prophet,  that  he  should  express  everything  clearly ; 
without  ambiguity ;  simply  and  comprehensively.  Such,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  was  uie  character  of  the  discourses  of  Christ,'  —  tliough  for 

>  Horn.  VIIL  c  S ;  OOre  yOp  &v  Hwfirj-     &iia  nl;  M/utaiv  /lop^  iUoootw,  ri* 
ut,  otre  1%  rou  'Iijoofl  mzpmiolaf  XP*'"  i^i     '""'a  rpixft. 
«l*Ep  if  iavruv  rd  tii^tym  vetlv  tfSab-        •  Hotn.  m.  c  M:  TtT^  KpttVff^^t  M- 

1  Earn.  IIL  c.  W:  "Oc  Air*  ipxn  oidivf. 
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the  rest,  he  indulgee  Jumaelf  in  ertremely  violent  and  tortuons  inter- 
pretationa,  with  &  viev  to  favor  his  own  peculiar  opinions. 

Since  the  author  of  the  Clementihes  required  of  the  prophet,  that  he 
ehould  announce  the  trath  in  calmness  of  spirit,  and  in  simple,  clear,  and 
nnambiguooa  language,  with  this  reqnisition  mnst  correspond  also  ttie 
notion  he  formed  to  himself  of  inspiration,  and  of  the  prophet's  mental 
state.  He  rejected  the  Flatomc  notion  of  an  hr^omiairfiot  corregprading 
to  the  /utvui,  —  of  an  ecstatic  state  of  the  prophet,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
Jewish  theology  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  lies  at  bottom  of  the 
legettd  respecting  the  ori^n  of  the  Alexandrian  veitiion.  In  the  case 
of  the  true  prophet,  he  would  not  allow  that  there  was  any  such  state 
of  ecstasy,  in  wnich,  home  onward  bj  the  might  of  a  higher  actuating 
spirit,  the  prophet  announced  greater  things  than  he  could  himeelf  con^ 
prebend.  Such  a  state,  he  supposed,  did  not  agree  with  the  nature  of 
Hie  divine  Spirit,  —  for  this  is  a  Sprit  of  quiet  and  of  order,  —  but 
corresponded  to  the  character  of  the  demoniacal  spirit,  which  is  a  spirit 
of  confusion.  Such  states  as  might  occur  in  pagan  divination,  and  at 
the  pagan  oracles,  ought  not  to  be  transferred  to  the  true  prophet.  If 
a  person  is  impelled,  sometimes  bv  this  and  at  other  times  by  that  spu4t, 
announces  sometimes  what  tlie  divine  Spirit,  and  at  other  times  what 
his  own  spirit  suggests  to  him,  then  the  criterion  is  wanting,  by  which 
to  separate,  in  his  discourse,  the  trae  from  the  false.  The  prophet, 
who  appeared  for  the  restoration  of  the  true  reli^on,  and  from  whom 
men  were  to  learn  to  digtdnguish  the  genuine  &om  the  spurious,  in 
ihe  earlier  records  of  religion,  would  himself  make  it  necessuy  to  re- 

Kat  the  same  separation  over  ag^.  The  author  of  the  Clementines 
d  a  tme  perception  of  the  fact,  that  nothing  analogous  to  the  ecstasr 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Christ ;  that  the  whole  style  in  whica 
he  expresses  himself,  testifies  of  a  calm  consciousness,  always  clear  as 
to  its  own  meaning,  always  self-possessed.  But  as  it  whs  the  peculiar 
bent  of  man}/,  in  this  penod,  to  be  looking  for  the  full  and  complet* 
everywhere  alike,  to  allow  of  no  gradual  transitions  and  intennediat« 
steps,  80  the  author  of  the  ClementineB  requires  in  all  mamfestations 
of  the  prophetic  gift,  what  corresponds  to  this  complete  conception  of 
prophecy,  as  it  was  fdfiUed  in  Christ ;  and  all  else  ne  sets  down  as  be- 
longing to  false  prophecy.  The  true  prophet  must  be  ever,  like  Christ, 
one  with  himself;  mnst  have  with  him  the  ^vine  Spirit  at  all  times 
alike.^  Now,  as  he  could  not  apply  this  notion  of  prophe(^  to  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament;  as  he  fbnnd  in  them  a  great  deal  that 
was  obscure,  a  great  deal  expressed  respecting  the  Ill^ssiah  and  lua 
kingdom,  which,  literally  understood, —  as  everything  announced  br 
divine  revelation  shonld  be  understood,  —  did  by  no  means  agree  wiui 
the  appearance  and  conduct  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  so  he  looked 
upon  all  this  as  a  mark  of  the  sporions  prophetic  s^nnt,  which  was  cat 
ciliated  to  deceive.  And  so  the  Jews  did,  in  fact,  snffer  themselves  to 
he  led  astray,  fay  tins  amhignous  or  false  matter  in  the  prophets,  when 
Ihey  yrtm  kioking  £ar  a  worldly  Messiah,'  and  a  worldly  kingdom  <^ 
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Qa  Mesanh;  when  &»j  expected  in  die  Meamah,  tbe  s(»i  of  D&vid, 
Qot  the  Son  of  God,^  and  bence  did  not  ackoowledge  Jetua  aa  tlw 
Messiah. 

We  maj  well  presnine  that,  vhen  men  of  the  peculiar  B]nritu>I  beat 
which  characterized  the  Essenes,  became  poasesaed  of  the  idea  of  the 
Me3»ah,  they  would  show  themaelres  to  be  opposed,  on  this  side  also, 
to  the  commoD  Fhariauc  notions,  and  would  shape  the  idea  in  accord- 
ance with  their  owa  mystico-aacetic  ainrit.  Such  a  pecoliar  Bha|anff 
forms  the  gronnd-work  of  the  Clementines.  That  Ebionite  idea  of 
8[aritual  poverty,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above ;  that  striving  after 
emancipation  from  the  world,  which  was  opposed  to  the  secular  direo 
Hon  of  the  religious  sentiment  among  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  traces  of  which  we  perceive  also  in  the  ClementiQes  as  the  product 
of  such  a  shaping  of  the  Ebionite  spirit,  would  lead  to  a  corresponding 
mode  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  the  Mesuah  and  of  his  kingdom. 
Opposition  to  the  secular  and  political  element  entering  into  the  no- 
tion of  the  Messiah  —  to  the  views  of  the  Chiliasta,  would  necessarily 
spring  out  of  it ;  and  80  we  find  the  case  to  be  in  the  Clementines. 
Now  as  the  author  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  organic  tustoH- 
cal  connectjoQ,  following  the  law  of  constant  progress,  in  the  succea^ve 
steps  of  revelation-—  the  gradual  emerging  of  the  idea,  unfolding  itself, 
under  the  actuation  of  Qod's  Holy  Spirit,  out  of  its  temporal  envelope 
— as  ho  was  incapable  of  ondersbmdmg  this,  he  sees  of  course  in  every- 
thing that  borders  on  that  secular  form  of  the  idea  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah, and  on  which  the  false  expectation  of  the  Jews  had  fastened,  the 
pseudo-prophetic  element.' 

From  these  two  opponte  shaping  of  Ebioniliam,  which  may  be  sno- 
cdnctly  denonunated  the  Pharisee  and  the  Essenian,' there  would  ariae^ 
in  the  next  place,  two  opposite  ways  of  contemplating  the  gospel  his- 
tory, —  of  wliich  the  one  would  seek  to  get  rid  of  all  incipient  appeal^ 
ances  of  the  supernatural  in  the  history  of  Christ's  childhood,  and  of 
everything  Uist  would  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a  higher  nature  and 
dignity  there ;  the  other  would  endeavor  to  expunge  everything  which 
lepresentedhimas  theson  of  David,  — die;>otoR^ate(IDavid.^  While 

'  Thoi  in  Horn.  AVlil.  c.  13,  tbe  pusage  edged  Uie  pii>ph«U  of  the  Old  Teatameot, 

IbMh.  11;  ST,  it  vxpluned  w  apokin  in  bnt  did  not  reckon  Adam  unong  the  proph; 

oppoaitioa  lo  ibc  Jews,  who  in  the  Hetsiah  eta,  he  uys,  (Horn.  III.  c.  SO:)  "If  ona 

nv  the  son  of  Dsnd,  and  nol  the  loa  oT  cannot  diiceni  tha  holj  ipiriC  of  the  Mea- 

Odd.  Biah  in  the  man  prodiice«l  inimedi&telT  br 

■  Horn.  IIL  c  S3,  S3,  elc^  where  the  con-  God'i  crealirB  haod,  (t^  inti  x'lpur  StoO 

trast  between  trae  and  false  prophela  it  nofopfi^rvri  avipuini,)  nuf  W(v  "•''  it 

tnted  with  reference  to  thii  point.  fanrapaf  m-ayovof  yejtv^/tni^  Stooic  'jf'tfi 

'  Br  emp^ojing;;  whkh  term,  however,  we  oi  rit/ayiimi  uae^ell"  Itaeema  implied 
woald  nol  be  niMJenlood  to  maintain,  that  here,  that  in  the  lut  form  of  manifesudoll 
6ai  partintlar  shaping  of  EhionilUm  pro-  of  the  Adam-apirit,  there  most  hs'e  been 
eeededdlrectlvftmnttMSCrtoftheEnenes;  aomething  anaktgoni  lo  the  immediate  ex- 
bat  we  regard  Baieniim  aa  being  on)/ one  erdae  of  Qod'*  cieatiTe  power,  aa  contia- 
partimlsr  manifeitation  of  a  religlom  bent  dislingnithed  fmm  ordinary  birth,  it  /waa- 
of  mind  which  extended  atlll  farther.  8e«  pof  ffrayivof,  (the  waj  in  which  the  fklaa 
Tol.  I.  p.  43,  f.  pnipbeta  came  into  exlaunce,)    It  ia  tnM^ 

*  The  anlhor  of  the  CIementiite«  proba-  the  qneation  ariaea  Aea,  how  be  represeDt- 

tAf  belonged  to  that  clasi  of  (he  Ebionitca  ed  to  himielf  the  origin  of  olhera,  whom  h* 

who  acknowledged  the  mpematnral  biitfa  of  regarded  no  lesa  aa  tmnu  of  maiiifeitatiait 

Chilat ;  for  in  oppoaing  those  who  admowl-  of  the  primal  spiriL 
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di&' great  nAff  of  woricDy  minded  Jews  were  utmilliiig  to  aclcnndedge 
3eew  9S  the  Mes^ab,  because  they  did  not  find  realized  in  him  every 
feature  of  the  Meesiah'a  image  presented  to  them  in  the  propheto ; 
while  ttte  Christian  church  teachers,  withont  distinguishing  the  peculiar 
positionB  held  by  the  prophets  in  the  development  of  the  Theocracy 
finm  the  more  aaranoed  position  of  ChriatiaiutT,  contrived  by  allegon- 
etl  shifb  to  introduce  tbe  fully  developed  Chmtian  scheme  into  the 
JtrophetB ;  wlule  the  opponents  of  Judusm  among  the  Gnostics  laid  hold 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah  contained  in  the  lett«r  of  the  prophetic  writings,  to  prove 
^t  an  absolute  oppostion  equated  betwixt  Judaum  and  Christianity ;  — 
Ae  adthor  of  the  Clementines  opposed  to  all  this  another  view  of  the 
idea  of  inspiration  and  of  the  propnetio  ^ft,  by  which,  while  the  divine 
character  of  the  Mosaic  religion  was  upheld,  the  writings  of  the  proph- 
ets were  represented  not  as  constituting  any  jtort  which  belonged  to  the 
prDgreBsive  completion  of  that  religion,  but  as  something  wholly  alien 
from  it.  H*  may  have  attached  Umself  to  a  sect  among  the  Jews 
which  exalted  Moses  far  above  the  propheta,  and  which  placed  &e 
writings  of  the  prophets,  to  say  thi  least,  far  below  the  Pentateuch.' 

This  view  of  the  corruption  of  the  original  truth  by  beconung  inter- 
nuzed  with  foreign  elements  in  the  records  of  revelation,  stands  con- 
nected with  a  remarkable  idea  concerning  the  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  fiuth,  and  the  law  observed  by  the  revelations  of  God 
to  mankind.  That  intermixtore  was  designed,  for  instance,  for  the 
specif  purpose  of  trying  the  godlike  temper  in  man.  The  conscious- 
ness of  God,  love  to  God,  should  be  so  strongly  developed  in  the  mas 
of  [nety,  as  to  reject  at  once  as  spurions  all  those  declarations  at  vari- 
ance with  it,  which  have  become  mcorporated  into  the  records  (rf  reVg- 
ion.  The  criterion,  accordingly,  in  this  case,  was  in  the  dispodtion ;  — 
every  thing  was  to  depend  on  ttte  cherishing  of  a  disposition  in  whidi 
genuine  f^th  had  become  rooted.*  "The  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  lead 
men  into  error,  but  only  cause  the  hidden  disposition  of  every  one  to 
be  made  manifest.  Thus  each  man  finds  a  Goa  in  the  Holy  Seripturee 
such  aa  he  wonld  have  him  to  be." '  In  another  recension  rf  tliiB 
work,  the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  which  are  known  to  us  only  in  the 
Bh»pe  nven  to  uiem  by  the  version  of  Rufinus,  Has  idea  ia  also  ap^^ed 
to  God^s  mode  of  revealing  himself  in  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the 
entire  life  of  humanity ;  "  ttiat  which  may  create  doubt  every  where  ac- 

^  Epiphutina  knew  af  an  Ebionite  partj,  viaeuc    roilr    irpof^Taf    ^XoAiju/wu.     la 

who  nsxivti  the  Penutench  ft1on«  aa  tha  CombcAi.  UbUolheca  gnecor.  patr.  auctaii- 

divina  book  of  the  Old  Tesiament,  jeC  did  nm  DOTiuiiaam  Para  L  f.  113.  Paris,  1679. 

not  admit  the  aathority  cTcn  or  tbi)  in  ita  <  Ae  to  tbe  end  ^ich  the  introdociion  at 

irtole  extent,  and  who  acknowledged  Chriit  thou  falu  declarationi,  (rwv  /ii/iaf  liiuni 

■lone  ag  a  true  prophet,  and  represeoted  irrpuco-nm)  mit  to  inbseiVe,  Ifae  UomiliM 

the  prophets  of  the   Old   Teaianient   *a  nj ;  Toutd  yfymev  iiyv  Koi  nfuact,  iirat 

propneta  endowed  merelj  with  hnman  in-  IXtyx^iiaiv,  rivit  ruS^iiKiiv  rd  nord  tAi> 

^ht,  mniiaio;  wpof^rof,  to!  oi«  iXrrStiaf.  ■^eiv   ypa^ivTa  fiXilKouc    ix"*-   ""f  " 

uicnt.  30.  c  IS  et  IS.    A  depredation  oF  arapYJ  ry  rrpdf  alirbv  rd  ■or'  aOroC  Xryi- 

ttt  prophctl  springing  onl  of  lome  inch  /ttva  fd)  /mm  iwirrrilv,  dUd  u^  rjw 

Eblon'iie  prinrinle,  we  find  described  also  in  ipjjh.  iitoOtiv  ivixea^at.    Boat  II.  c.  M 

Ae  words  of  Methodini,  who  wrote  in  the  t  Horn,  XVX  c  10. 
b^;iiialiig  of  the  <th  centor]':  'Ef  Ui<^  "- 
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waxpvaymg  that  wHch  leads  to  fiutli  in  a  dinoe  prtrndence."  ^  It  i^ 
interesting  to  observe,  how  the  author  of  th«  Glementdnes  nas  led  byHs 
peculiar  cosmolo^cal  and  theolo^cal  system  to  express,  for  the  first  time, 
that  great  and  fruitful  idea  which  the  profound  Pascal,  from  an  entire-,' 
ly  different  point  of  view,  has  so  beautifully  unfolded  in  his  apologetio 
"  Thoughts ; "  — the  idea_  in  which  various  difficultie!B,  standinz  in  tbe^ 
way  of  religious  fwth,  firet  meet  tiieir  solution,  and  whicb  poinfe  to  the 
true  connecdoQ  between  believing  pietv  and  liberal  science. 
.  Strongly  pronunent  as  the  conception  of  outward  revelation,  of  the 
anthority  of  a  true  prophet,  is  made  in  the  Glemendnes,  no  less  care- 
fully notwithstanding  is  the  author  of  this  work  on  his  guard,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  what  has  been  said,  ag^nst  giving  a  one-sided  outwardnett 
to  the  supranaturalist  principle.  The  universal  revelation  proceeding 
firom  Adam  becomes  —  as  we  see  —  at  the  same  time,  an  inward  one  in 
the  conscience.  Every  new  revelation,  by  which  the  matter  of  the  first 
was  to  be  restored  to  its  ori^nal  purity,  la  calculated  with  reference  to 
the  mward  state  of  recipiency,  the  inner  consciousness  of  God  and  of 
truth.  The  good  man  dares  to  believe  nothing,  on  whatever  authority 
it  may  he  presented,  which  stands  in  contradiction  with  God  (the  gen- 
eral idea  of  God)  and  with  God's  creation.  The  nature  related  to 
God  is  the  spot  where  the  inner  revelation  of  God  takes  place.  In  the 
truth,  imjdanted  by  God  in  the  depths  of  the  human  mind,  all  other 
truth  is  contained ;  —  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  does  hut  bring 
this  up  to  consciousness.'  This  revelation  of  God,  coming  forth  from 
within,  is  something  higher  and  more  trust-worthy  than  any  revelation 
by  visions  and  dreams,  which,  after  all,  is  something  without  the  man, 
and  pre-eupposee  in  him  an  estrangement  from  the  God,  who  stands  to 
him  m  so  outward  a  relation.^ 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  work,  then,  the  first  father  of  the 
human  race  was  moved  by  the  love  of  lus  children,  scattered  through- 
out the  world,  to  appear  once  more  on  the  earth  in  the  person  of  Jesuft 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  origimd  religion  irom  the  addi- 
tions which  distorted  it.  This  purpose  of  his  appearance  is  intimated 
'  by  him,  when  he  says,  Matth.  6 :  17,  "  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law,*  but  to  fulfil."  What  he  has  destroyed,  then,  cannot  poswbly 
belong  to  what  he  calls  the  law,  to  that  primitive  religion."  He  appeared 
partionlarly  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  blessings  to  his  other  chil- 
dren, to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  delivering  to  them  also  that  pure,  primi- 
tive reli^on,  which  had  been  constantly  handed  down  by  a  consecrated 
few  among  the  Jewith  people?  Hence  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  alto- 
gether one  with  the  pure  and  original  doctrine  of  Moses.  The  Jewish 
mystic,  the  Essenian  or  any  person  of  that  class,  who  embraced  Oiris- 

'  Nibil  omnino  est,  qnod  fidem  proriden-  hpofiaruv  xoi  tvvmiov,  rd  St  rpfif  ^iXow 

^tm  fadst,  ct  nan  fakbcM  e  contrario  alind  eraiia  Kori  irriita. 

■d  infidelitatem  parUom.    BewgnitiML  L  *  Tha  worda  "  ratV  iqM^fror"  m.  arid* 

VHI.  c  53.                                ^  barilj  omitted  hem,  becaiue  the  propfaeU 

'  '£v  r^  h/  tifilv  U  Seoi  TF^clof  (nrep/ui-  were  DOt  teoogniied  bj  the  author. 

rmCt  faoa   (vteTiv  if   ii^eta,    #eofi   ti  *  Horn.  III.  t  SI. 

X'ipl  etfjrtnu  mil  imitaXiJrrrnu.  ■  Td  dir"  aWiof  hi  qnnrr^  i^Mf  fpO' 

*Boiii.  XVn.  )  IB:  TJ  r^c  ifjvt  ^>'  iMfuva  K^pCmtiv. 
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tiani^,  was  not  obliged  to  adopt  a  new  doctrine ;  the  doctrine  of  Chrirt 
traa  for  bim  bnt  a  confinnatiim  of  this  earlier  reli^ous  belief;  he  onlj 
moiced  to  behold  that  secret  doctrine  nov  made  ^e  comiaon  proper^ 
(a  manloDd, —  a  thing  which  before  seemed  to  him  impracticable.  -  In 
Jesus  he  iritnessed  a  new  appearance  of  that  Adam,  whom  he  had  con- 
stantly reverenced  as  the  source  of  all  that  is  true  and  godlike  in  hu- 
manil^.  "  Kone  but  the  father  conld  so  love  his  own  ohildren,  as 
Jeans  loved  men.  His  greatest  sorrow  was,  that  he  must  be  striven 
agmst  bv  those  in  their  ignorance,  for  whom  he  strove  as  his  children ; 
and  jet  he  loved  them  tlut  hated  him,  yet  he  wept  over  the  disobe- 
dient, yet  he  blessed  them  that  blasphemed  him,  yet  he  prayed  for  his 
enemies ;  and  these  things  he  not  only  did  himself,  as  a  father,  but  also 
taoght  his  disciples  to  pursae  the  same  coarse  of  conduct  towards  men 
as  their  brethren."  ^ 

Hence,  then,  the  ooncluuon— **that  the  same  primitive  relJ^on  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pure  doctrine  of  Moses,  and  in  Christianity ;  —  he 
who  possesses  the  former,  may  dispense  with  the  latter ;  and  he  who 
poesesees  the  latter,  with  the  former:  —  provided  the  Jew  does  not 
blaspheme  Christ,  whom  he  knows  not,  nor  the  OhritHan,  Moses,  whom 
be  Knows  not.  But  he  who  b  counted  worthy  of  attaimng  to  the 
knowledge  of  both,  to  &nd  in  the  doctrine  announced  by  both  but  one 
and  the  same  truth,  b  to  be  esteemed  as  a  man  rich  in  God,  —  one 
who  has  found  in  the  old  that  which  has  become  new,  and  in  the  new, 
that  which  is  old;-— an  allnuon,  doubtless,  to  the  passage  in  Matth.  18: 
62.^  The  Jew  and  the  Christian  owe  it  entirely  to  the  grace  of  God, 
that  they  have  been  led  by  these  revelations  of  the  primal  man,  —  re- 
peated under  different  forms,  one  by  Mosea,  another  by  Christ,  —  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will.  Alter  they  have  obtained  thb,  then^ 
mthout  any  help  from  themselves,  that  which  now  does  depend  on 
themselves  b,  to  carry  out  in  their  conduct  all  that  b  prescribed  by 
Moses  or  by  Christ.  It  is  in  thb  way,  too,they  entitle  ^emselves  to  a 
reward." 

Kow  if  we  must  recognize,  in  the  author  of  the  Clementines,  after 
this  exposition  of  his  system,  the  representative  of  some  Jewish  princi- 
ple of  doctrine,  peculiarly  modi&ed  by  a  way  of  thinking  closely  allied 
to  Essenism,  a  principle  according  to  which  the  laork  of  Christ  b  not 
prominently  set  forth  as  the  main  point,  hut  Christ  b  considered  simply 
in  the  light  of  a  teacher  and  lawgiver,  the  revealer  of  the  truth  which 
had  been  previously  taught  and  transmitted  as  a  secret  doctrine  ;  — 
then  it  becomes  evident  in  what  sort  of  relation,  or  rather  opposition,  he 
must  have  stood  to  the  teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  Jewish 
prinnple,  apprehended  in  thb  exclusive  and  one-sided  manner,  was  wont 
to  express  a  peculiar  hostility  to  thb  Apostle  ;  we  may  expect,  therefore, 
to  find  the  same  hostile  relation  esbting  in  the  case  before  us.  It  U 
larae,  Paul  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  name  ;  but  the  author  may  have 
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bad  hia  reaaona  for  preferring  to  attack  the  prinnplea  of  the  Apostie, 
iriHioiit  mtrodacing  nia  name  ;  and  &jb  te  the  conrae  actnally  tuen  in 
tiie  epistle  of  Peter  to  James,  prefixed  to  the  Gementines ; '  where,  b^ 
tiie  nnknown  enemy,  who  eormpted  the  doctrine  harmoniaQg  with  the 
Moauc  law,  which  wai  preached  hj  Peter,  no  other  person  can  be  un- 
derstood than  Paul.'  K  it  was  of  any  coneeqiience  to  the  author  of  the 
Clementines  to  carry  ont  the  idea  of  his  work  in  a  consistent  manner, 
irithont  playing  hia  part  fitlsely,  he  could  allow  nothing  to  be  seen  in 
the  prceent  bat  the  germ  of  the  future ;  and  was  obliged  to  represent 
3u}»e  tendencies  of  his  own  time,  which  he  really  meant  to  combat,  as 
tliough  they  had  been  already  attacked  in  their  principle  by  the  Apoft- 
Ue  Peter.  Accordingly  he  assuls  several  of  the  tendencies  which  first 
began  to  appear  in  the  hud  during  the  second  century,  such  as  Gnosti- 
cism, periiaps  also  Montanism ;  but  he  tramfers  them  ejl  to  the  contem- 
porary of  the  Apostle  Peter,  Simon  Magus,  who,  on  account  of  the 
opinion  entertained  of  him  in  the  first  centuries,  was  very  generally  re- 
^rded  as  the  representative  and  forerunner  of  all  the  heretical  tenden- 
cies of  later  times.  As  Peter  is  the  representative  of  the  pure  doctrine 
of  revelation;  so  in  his  view  every  thing  conspired  in  the  person  of 
Simon  Magus  to  denote  the  blending  together  of  all  erroneous  tenden- 
cies in  one  image,  wherein  the  analo^es  to  individual  appearances  in 
later  times  cannot  be  distinguished  wi&  certunty.  In  the  sense  of  tlie 
author,  the  Pauline  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  the  gospel  fa> 
the  law  belonged,  without  any  doubt,  among  the  number  of  these.  And 
die  remark  is,  in  all  probabiUty,  umed  against  the  Apostle  Paul,  when 
Peter  says  to  Simon  Magus,  "  Why  should  Christ  have  remtuned  with 
his  disciples  and  instructed  them  an  entire  year,"  if  one  might  be  formed 

1  Thia  perhaps  did  not  proceed  fiam  the  tiuted  in  the  itteairt  chronolodtsl  w 

■HDc  aniAor  u  the  ClementtDe*,    Sows  r>DgeroentofeT«aU  in  tbe  gospel  hisUny, 

might  conclada  from  the  fact,  that  he  dif-  ai  we  find  it  the  lyiiaptical  wnten.    Sid 

fcn  from  the  Clementiiiea  in  hii  riew  of  the  the  aalhor  known,  bowerer,  from  the  go«- 

Old  Teitament  propheM,  inasmuch  ai  their  pel  orjohn,lh&ttheminiitrv  of  Chmt  lasted 

dirine  aathoritr  it  preanppoeed,  and  only  teand  vmn.  he  assnrodlj  hod  special  good 

■he  BCCeni^  of  b«Ting  a  ke j  to  tibe  right  reason  iorpatling  dovn  anrral  yean  inncad 

ondentanding  of  them  ai'gned  from  the  of  one.    We  shall  find  it  pcobahle,  lhei«. 

ambignity  of  their  langnage.  fore,  that  he  made  no  use  of  John'i  gospeL 

*  It  is  Ttrj  endent  that  Feter  allndea  to  let  there  are  to  be  found  In  the  Clemen- 

iriukt  it  related  in  ihe  epistle  of  Pant  to  the  tines  declarations  of  Christ,  -which  bear  * 

»!_...-.__   _t__  i_   "I  see  already  close  resemblanc" '"'""  "' ' ""~ 

IT  some  of  tbe  trpe  of  Christ's 

_ ,  KWinea  taught  tins  goapel,  and  ■ 

by  me,  irhich  are  in  harmony  with  the  law,  same  with  panicnlor   sayings  o 


Galatiaos,  when  he  says:  "I  see  already    close  resemblance  to  the  altogetherpoculior 
the  beginning  of  the  enl ;  for  some  of  tbe    trpe  of  Christ's  discomsea  as  exhibited  in 


GentilM  have  rejected  tbe  doctrinea  taught  tins  goapel,  and  which  appear  so  nearlr  the 
by  me,  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  law,  aome  with  panicnlor  sayings  of  Christ, 
iMTing  adopted  an  anti-l^l  and  bbtdons    which  ore  nowhere  ic  '     '''  '~~'  '~ 


doctrine  from  the  man  who  is  my  enemy,  this  gospel,  Ibat  we  camiot  aToid  perceiTing 

(n>£  ix^poi   ivipiitrav  ivo/im  nta   nal  them  to  be  essentially  identical.    We  must 

^Awipaiii  itpoailKaiiCvoi  iiAaaKoXiav.)  And  either  suppose,  then,  that   these   sayings 

diis  is  what  some  have  nndertaken  to  do  came   to   the   knowledge  of   the   author 

eren   dnring   my  life-time,  wresting   my  throngh  some  other  collection  or  DirratiTe 

words  by  Tarioos  hise  interpreladoos,  lo  drawn  from  the  goapel  of  John,  or  that  he 

IIm  labreraion  of  the  law,  as  it  I  also  were  fbniid  in  his  eiayyii^ov  loi^  'E^paloiic  snch 

really,  thongh  I  did  not  openly  express  it,  words  of  Christ  token  from  tradition,  which 

of  the  same  opinion."  John  has  eommnnicated   in   the  original 

I  A  snpposition,  of  which  we  And  nkany  connection  in  which  they  were  spokei:.  The 

tracea  eren  in  writers  belonging  to  the  Grat  Utter  will  appear  to  have  been  the  true  stalo 

century,  and  which  might  have  easily  oiig-  of  the  case,  il  we  compare  the  form  of  thess 
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into  »  teacber  ij  a  tI^oq  ?  If,  howevaj,  thtia  hast  be«a  made  cm  apog-' 
tie  after  having  been  inatmcted  bj  him  in  a  momentai;  appeuanoe, 
th«ii  preacli  hia  vords,  We  lus  apoaltea,  and  fight  not  against  me,  who 
have  lirsd  in  his  society." '  There  appean  also  to  be  aome  allusion  to 
the  reaction  of  the  Jevrieb  .Chmtdan  Bchsme  agcdnst  the  Paulme  tvpe 
of  doctrine,  vhich  took  place  at  the  close  of  Uie  age  of  St.  Fai^  wn^ 
Peter  lajs  it  do^m  ae  a  la?,  that,  a»  th^  appewranGeof  falsehood  most 
unifonnlv  precede  the  reveladw  of  the  truth,  —  Simon  Magus  having 
preceded  Peter,  —  so  the  false  gospel  must  first  he  spread  bv  a  teacher 
of  error,  (Paul,)  and  then,  ailer  the  deetractii»i  of  the  temple,  the  true 
gospel  must  be  secretlj  dissenunated,  for  the  rectification  of  the  eubae- 
quent  here«ee,  (in  accordance  with  that  taste  for  mystery  which  char^ 
acterized  a  tendency  so  closely  allied  to  Easeobm  ;)^  and  ao  likewise  at 
the  end  of  all,  the  Antichrist  would  precede  the  appearance  of  Christ. 

It  must  have  proved  difficult,  it  is  true,  for  tuat  nKid  Eluonilism 
which  maint^ed  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  Mosuc  law,  when  the 
Christian  church  had  once  eatabli^ed  itself  on  an  independent  footing 
among  the  pagaits,  to  make  proselytes  from  among  the  members  of  that 
body ;  but  it  seems  l»  follow,  notwithstanding,  from  the  words  of  Justia 
Martyr,  which  have  been  cited  above,  that  such  attempts  still  contdnned 
to  be  made  in  hia  time,  and  not  always  without  success ;  fi>r  he  speaka 
of  Pagaji  Christians,  who  had  been  induced  to  unite  the  observance  <^ 
the  Mosuc  law  with  the  Chiisdaa  ffuth.^ 

As  it  would  appeu,  then,  from  the  exposition  which  hoa  been  ^ven, 
that  there  were  various  grades  of  difierence  amcm^t  those  who  were 
inclined  to  the  Ebionite  way  of  Uiinking,  so  there  were  also  such  grades 
of  difierence  amongst  the  Pagan  Christians  in  thetr  relation  to  the  Ebi- 
onites ;  from  a  mild  and  tolenmt,  intermediate  tendency,  to  downright 
opposition.  In  these  diversities,  too,  we  meet  once  more  with  those 
various  shades  which  had  already  begun  to  appear  in  the  apostolic  age.. 
On  both  sides,  error  could  find  some  point  of  union.  That  tendency 
which  strove  to  reconcile  the  diSerences  between  Jewish  and  Pagaa 
Christima,  mi^t.be  led  wrong  bythe  habit  of  sorrendeiing  itself  too 
much  to  the  influence  of  the  Jewah  spirit ;  the  more  repulsive  tenden- 

Mvinn,  M  thej  oeeor  En  tha  Clemnithia,  fin'  profoand,  txleiulTiB  and  candid  inqniir, 

with  OH  tana  in  which  m  find  Ibem  In  the  andentanda  the  unbor  m  •llnding  in  thii 

goipeliccordiiif  to  John.  cub  alio  lo  Jsoi.   Bal  fince,  in  the  preced- 

1  Horn.  XVlf  i  19.  ing  pHweo,  tlioM  Jawiab  ChD«i«iM  hay* 

I  Horn.   II.  c    IT;    npArav  fnitf  M  IjMn  deacribed  who  were  for  comtrHining 

iMtlv  fiayytiunr  into  riivmi  Tivd(,  »al  W  the  pagans  to  obwrre  the  Movaic  law,  1  do 

otruf ,  litri  Ko^aiptatt  roC  iyiav  rtinni,  rf-  not  see  Iww  we  can  suppose  that  Jews  are 

ayyiTiun/  dJjpJif  Kpi^  tiampf&triHU.  meant  mg»iii  by  "  those  who  followed  them, 

»Jn»liii'i  words  are,  (1.  a.  f  SSS:)  ToAr  and  pasred  orer  lo  the  obiemrare  of  the 

a  vct^oitbmij  niniif  iwi  r^  hwopn*  iro-  law.''    The  latter  moM  neceHarilj  be  a 

TuTi'mv  /lerd  rou  ^iammv   njv  «if  riW  differont  class  from  the  former,  and  Ihere. 

Xpurrbv  ToB  ^tai  i/aioySar  icdt  miii^mV'  fan  pagan  Christians  only  can  be  meant. 

*Bi  Iffuf  iwaXa/xliava.     We  take  it  for  J« is erident, morwJi-or.that Joatindoee not 

gmnted,  in  the  xiew  of  the  matter  whidi  ratpresa  himself  with  the  same  mildDcas  m 

we  have  eii^  in  the  text,  that  the  author  speaking  of  the  latter,  as  in  ^)eftkina  of  tts 

islieraaHaliingDolof  Jewibatofpagans.  former;  for  with  t«gaid  to  me  claM  U 

----■-■  ~  J-        .  jinptr  Wetiflea  his  dfiBCTrot""*""- •«"  *^ 

regard  to  (he  othoa  be  says  doohlfnlljr,  ■■ 
beliBToe  they  wonld  fMnhop*  b*afc<red  " 


OnlheotheTh»nd,U)eDia(miDsa8emiMh    slmptr Wetiflea his diaBCT'ot""*™'' •«" *■'■' 

in  his  Monograph  on  JutinHnnTT,(Theil    regard  to  f^- -"^      " ■"--     — 

ILB.SSfl.Anm.  1,]  ■  wait  i^stn^icilstied    beliBToetli 
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cjaaAi  m  Q&  way  be  poshed  oinnid-te  an  uhrft'Faa&nBm,4>reatiiig 
loose  &om  tiie  coDneGtion  of  all  the  otlier  t^pes  of  apost^dic  dcKstrina, 
sad  gradually  paamug  over  into  t^e  province  of  GnoeticiBm.  TheM 
more  ligid  Fagao  Christiaas,  who  by  no  mesas  adhered  to  die  genuine 
princifdes  of  St.  Paul,  we  find  represented  hy  &B,t  <AtteB  of  whom  Justin 
sajs,  that  they  prwiomiced  tiio  like  sentence  of  dDndemnatioD  on  all 
who  BtSl  obeerTed  the  Mosaic  law,  even  tiiose  who  were  not  wishing  to 
obtmde  it  on  the  Genlite  Christiana ;  maintmned  that  such  could  not 
be  saved  ;  and  renonnced  all  Christian  feUowship  and  all  manner  of' 
intercooree  with  them.'  The  mJcfef  tendeBcj  of  the  Pagan  Christian 
party  is  -presented  to  us,  on  the  other  huid,  in  the  person  of  Jusdn 
Martyr  himself  He  is  ready  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  Fellowship  to 
these  Jewish  Ghrietians,  who,  fdthough  thcy^bBorved  the  Mostuc  law 
for  themselves,  yet  were  not  for  obli^g  the  Gentiles  to  do  the  same. 
He  knew  ho#  to  overlook  the  we^eas  of  a  subordinate  pontion,' 
which  mtist  present  itself  in  the  intervid  between  Judaism  and  Gentitinn ; 
to  distinguish  an  inferior  and  still  defeotivo  stage  of  ChriitiaH  know^ 
edge,  from  the  heretical  element.  But  even  on  those  Jewish  Cluw 
>tiaiia  who, while  theymahttuned  the  atuolutevt^ditj'Ol  tike  Mosuq 
law,  yet  united  wHh  it  faith  in  Ghrist^  he  proootmced  no  anathema,  ez* 
eluding  them  from  salvation,  but  eim|Jy  witnessed  that  he  eeuid  not 
agree  with  them.  And,  what  is  still  more,  even  fism  the  less  exGnBa* 
ble  Gentile  CbristiaiiB,  who  had  allowed  themselns  to  he  drawn  away, 
by  the  deceptive  representatiws  of  Judaunog  proselyte  makers,  to  adopt 
tiie  Mosaic  law,  evbn  from  these  he  ventnreanot  to  ezclnde  all  hope  of 
salvation ;  he  s^a,  they  may  perhaps  be  saved  by  tiwir  fiulh  in  Jesua  ai 
their  Saviour.  He  is  ever  true  to  the  piine^leof  the  ^KWtdic  church,  that 
feith  in  Jesos  as  the  Metwi^  is  the  sole  grouBd  <^  salvation ;  and  tiai 
bitii  he  still  acknowledges  to  exist,  even'  where  it  is  accompanied  with 
all  defective  Christian  Imowledge.  So  mildly  did  he  judge  respecting 
those  who  were  still  entangled  in  that  error ;  .  althon^  he  most  have 
known,  without  doubt,  that  they  wen  &r  removed,  not  rally  in  tiieir  views 
of  the  Mosaac  law,  bat  also  in  their  tqaaioii  eoneeming  the  perscm  of 
Christ,  Irom  what  heoMiodered  to*  be . Christian  troth.  He  speaks  ex- 
pressly, also,  of  tiiose  wlio  recognised  Christ  barely  as  a  man  bom  of 
men,*  and  without  adding  any  handier  word,  he  simply  says,  he  does 
not  agree  witii  them,*  becaose  he  held  only  to  the  ooctrine  of  Christ 
and  of  the  prophets.     He  was  under  the  necesa^  of  speaking  with 

^VtiSk  Kotronttr  tfuXlar  h  imiaf  rcCf    It wu ohMrrcd >ut before, tliat tha docttina 

■  -' ■>    -  -  -• ■"  '--'igdiTiiieniBiiBof  theMewirt 

,__jOHi];foKi9i  toUuM  iftim 

race,  vU.  tlM  Jtmk,  we  migbl  b«  led  u 


*  did  Toi  ia^ait  r(r  jv&j^t,  M  b»  ex- 


■  Ed.  CoIoD.  f.  KT.    It  u  the  Bbionitei,  oonjeetare,  itut  Jnelm  ezfueued  himself 

witlMnit  dmbC,  whom  he  haj  putiealul]r  in  thoe  ■-  '  HcDce  there  an  maoy  of  joai  mee, 

view  here;  allbotigh  other  Chrkliaiii  of  {ol  itwmk  deecent,)  who  do  indeed  scr 

aiiDilar  viewi  may  be  meant  at  the  nine  knowledge  Jeaiu  ai  the  Mewiab,  but  hold 

time,  if  we  na;  aiUQiBe  (bit  the  readiDg  htm  to  be  a  mere  nun."    We  do  not  TSit- 

of  the  nuaoaeimit  ii  oonect:  "Tivif  M  ton,  however,  to  ptonoance.  (be  reading 

Tail  i/urripnii  ytvav(."     Tet   taking   Into  •"  ificrifKHi"  to  be  the  one  neceuaiil?  r» 

awndetation,  that  the  pbrve  'l^Ttpmi  qtiired bf  the oootexL 

rt>«r"liBderigiialMNioflheJewi,Hdlh«t  ■    ^Olt^invriAtMi- 
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more  sharpneea  agunst  tlie  Gnostics,  nnee  bj  these,  as  wDl  hereaRer 
be  shown,  the  fundamental  doctrine  itself  of  the  historical  Christ  wai 
attacked. 

This  mild  tone  of  judgment  with  regard  to  the  Ebionit«s  by  no  meaui 
irarrants  us,  then,  to  suppose  that  Justin  himself  waa  inclined  to  Ebio- 
nitism.^  The  verr  manner  in  wluch  he  expresses  himself  with  regard 
to  the  Judaimng  Ghriatians,  as  partiea  with  whom  he  had  no  sympathy, 
is  sufficient  eviaence  to  the  contrary,  —  as  well  as  the  Pauline  element 
of  luB  Theology,'  respcting  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Indeed, 
how  could  that  man  be  possibly  inclined  to  Ebionitism,  who  could  assert 
that  Christiana  of  a  more  genuine  stamp  sprang  from  the  midst  <^  th« 
pagans,  than  from  the  midst  of  the  Jews,* — who  gave  it  to  be  under- 
stood  that  the  genuine  and  full  underataoding  of  Christianity  most  first 
proceed  from  t£e  pagans. 

Buch  mildness  m  passing  judgment  on  the  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment in  Christdamty  did  not,  indeed,  last  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
is  only  among  the  Alexandrian  church  teachers  that  the  traces  of  such 
mildness  once  more  make  their  appearance ;  and  indeed  this  was  a  pe- 
culiarity which  stood  connected  with  their  whole  tendency  of  mind, 
hereafter  to  be  described.  Thus  Oiigen  *  agun  recogmzes  in  these  Ebio- 
utes  weak  brethren,  whom  Christ  notwithstanding  did  not  reject ;  fbr 
he  waa  even  to  them  the  Mestdah,  from  whom  they  expected  all  their 
help,  altboi:^  they  acknowledged  in  him  only  the  Son  of  David,  not 
the  Son  of  God.  In  hia  fine  aUegorical  exposition  of  the  story  of  Sar- 
timena,  Mark  10 :  46,  he  represents  the  blind  man  who  accosted  Jesus 
as  the  Ebionite,  and  the  many  who  bid  him  to  be  alent,  as  the  (e. 
Uevert  &om  among  tike  heathen,  who  for  the  moat  part  have  higher 
views  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  "  But,"  he  omtinues,  "  althon^  the 
many  bid  him  be  silent,  he  criea  stall  the  more,  since  he  believes  on 
Jesus,  although  he  believes  on  him  ra^er  after  the  humui  manner,' 
and  says,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me."  ' 

From  EbioniCism,  however,  we  must  distinguish^  certain  elements, 
possessing  some  affinity  with  Ebionitism,  but  mvolmg  a  grossly  mat«- 
rial  view  of  Christianity,  since  they  adhered  to  the  sensuous  envelope 
of  the  letter,  and  fuled  of  penetrating  to  its  sinrit ;  that  materialist  ele- 
ment of  the  religioua  sfurit,  in  affinity  with  the  Jewish  portion,  which 
betrayed  itself,  &r  example,  in  the  anthropomorphism  and  anlhropo-pi^ 

1  Ai  b  maiDlained  I7  muijr  In  niodeni  *  S««  ■boT«,  VoL  L  p.  es. 

tfann.    ForlhebutorrUdtlMAthoRHigti  •  Muih.  T.  XVL  c.  la. 

nfiiuiioii  of  ihii  opiiuoD,  mniiitt  the  abors  '  Jhrrciiuv  iiiv  M  rbv  'Itioovv,  iv&pu- 

dled  work  of  Semudi,  (Th.  IL  p.  SSS.)  wauripov  iti  7ri<n-iHk». 


*  Th&t  he  nevar  quolM  St  Paol  bj  name,         '  Olritvf  irop'  iijyoiit  airavTif  irnriani' 
m  iboold  not  be  Indioed,  trilh  Bemiseb,  to  Thia  theorr.  in  Ae  Kcrm,  ii  to  h«  fonnd 


Mcoant  for  this  (itence  on  the  ground  ihM  in  Clement  of  Alezandna ;  01  uiv  iniXot 

the  Dialogue  com  Trjplioiie  wu  written  vU  ^affli  ti^aov  fit  IXcyov,  b^jyai  ti  viin 

KtjmaAj  wlUi  relinence  to  the  Jawi,    We  lyiyiKjaicm  roi  ^eov.     Strom.  1.  VI.  t.  680. 
flad  elemeota  detWed  from  tlie  apoatle  John        1  The  neglect  of  thia  dialinecion,  and  tbe 

•1*0  in  tbe  aame  woik,  •llbonsh  John  i«  too  indiacriminaie  applicatioD  of  the  tens 

Mwbera  named ;  and  in  genera],  with  tbe  Bbionitiam,  have.  In  recent  timea,  giran 

exception  of  tbe  acriptnre*  of  the  Old  Tea-  occaiion  to  manj'  aiUcrarj  hiatoriod  com* 

teoMBt,  no  wiitine  ia  cited  bj  name  bat  the  binatkHu  Kod  hTpctheac 
fiwiinii  ut  at  tba  Apoettee. 
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Vtagm  of  the  doctrine  eonceming  God ;  in  the  low,  vorldlj  vieve  of  th< 
Unsdom  to  be  founded  b^  Christ  on  earth ;  in  GbiliaBm.  A  tendency 
of  uis  Ibd  mi^t  eamly  take  its  rise  also  in  pagawsm,  unce  it  found  a 
ready  point  of  onion  in  the  sensuous  element  of  qiiritusl  onltare  genei^ 
ally ;  and  tliis  would,  of  itself,  stand  forth  prominently  aa  the  first  stage 
of  evolution,  until  the  influence  of  Chrisdanitr,  like  the  leaven,  had 
more  fully  penetrated  the  entire  mode  of  thinking.  Although  we  6nd 
among  Jewish  tendencies  the  first  traces  of  an  intermixture  of  the  theo- 
cratic principles  of  th^Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  hence  the  trans- 
ference of  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  into  tiie  Christian  chnith,*  yet 
it  by  no  taeana  follows,  that  this  corruption  of  the  great  Christian  prin- 
dple,  conoeming  which  we  hare  spoken  in  the  history  of  the  church 
constitution,  is  to  be  traced  ultimately  and  every  where  to  such  % 
source.  We  see  the  opposite  case  to  this  in  the  Roman  church,  where 
the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  which  proceeded  m  the  first  place 
&om  a  Pauline,  Gentile  Christian  principle/  could  afterwards,  through 
that  outward  and  formal  notion  of  ike  church  which  found  its  point  c^ 
attachment  m  the  poUtical  element  of  the  Boman  spirit,  make  open 
room  for  the  reaction  of  the  Jewish  element  that  had  been  vanquisned 
hj  Paul. 

This  new  intermixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  prindples  contributed 
to  call  forth  the  reaction  of  that  opposite  tendency  of  mmd,  already  de- 
scribed as  to  its  great  features  in  Qie  introductory  remarks  .to  the  pre^ 
ent  section, —  we  mean  the  Gnostic  tendency,— which  at  length  must 
bring  about  a  total  separation  of  Christianity  from  its  organic  conneo 
tion  with  Judwsm.  But  Gnosticism  is  one  Unk.of  a  greater  series  (^ 
phenomena  peculiar  to  this  period,  originating  iq  the  vast  interchange 
among  pations  which  this  age  witnessed,  the  contact  of  the  East  witli 
the  West,  and  the  interminghng  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  spirit,— 
such  a  series  of  events  as  occura  in  history  only  at  rare  intervals. 

We  see  how  Christianity  announces  itself  to  the  East  and  the  West 
as  a  new  power  in  the  lustory  of  the  world ;  how  oriental  and  occidental 
minds  are  attracted  by  it,  and  peculiar  combinations  of  both  are  formed 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  a  proof  of  the  great  energy  widi 
which  it  be^ns  to  operate  on  the  ^iritual  life  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  nations.  A  trtmsieut,  though  stupendous  phenomenon  indeed,  bnt 
premonitory  of  the  enduring  influence  which  Christiani^  was  to  pro- 
duce in  more  distant  future  tdmes.  This  series  of  phenomena  we  now 
jffopose  more  distinctly  to  connder. 

The  list  of  these '  commences  with  the'  great  family  of  the  Gnottio 
sects,  in  which  Hub  intermingling  of  the  old  oriental  sprit  with  Chris- 
tiamty  made  its  eariiest  appearance.  We  sh^  speak  first  Uierefbre 
ofthe 

>  On  Iht*  gnxuKl,  wa  find  uMTled  «Irb-  *  8«e  dw  eridence  in  fanr  of  thit  origin 

dT,  (ia  Tettuunt.  IV,  of  Jndu,  u  11,)  oC  the  Boman    choreh,  in    ur  ApoittA 

diidebrBnd'i  prindple  of  tbe  nibcn^ouion  Zeilolter,  Bd.  I.  S,  3S4  ffi    We  abftll  ntm 

ofthakii^domlotbepiieMhaod:  'Qtinrtp-  to  Uie  nit^  once  man  in aiiolhM oobim^ 
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To  appreciate  rightlj  the  lufltorical  importance  of  thia  great  phe- 
nomenon,  we  must  contemplate  it  from  Revenil  different  points  of  view. 
We  perceive  in  it,  in  the  first  place,  the  reaction  of  the  aristocratic 
spirit  raliug  supreme  In  the  life  aad  mating  ifcelf  felt  in  the  reli^on 
and  philosophy  of  the  old  world,  agwnst  the  Christian  principle  by 
which  it  was  overthrown,  aj^aingt  the  recognition  of  one  religiouB  faJm 
whereby  all  the  distinctions  Mtherto  subsisting  among  men  in  relation  to 
the  higher  life  were  to  be  abolished,  and  Si  united  together  in  one 
higher  fellowsldp  of  life.  As  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge  and  culture 
had  at  first  spumed  thia  Mth  with  contempt,  and  Bet  itself  in  hostile 
opposition  to  it,  so  afterwards,  when  Christianity  had  found  its  way  among 
the  educated  men  and  seekers  after  wisdom,  die  same  principle  was  at 
tracted  itself  on  many  sides  by  Christianity,  and  sought  to  incorporate 
itself  with  it.  To  such  a  tendency  the  reir  name  employed  te  dosi^ 
nate  this  phenomenon,  the  Gnoms,  refers,  wnicb  denotes  the  religion  of 
knowledge  and  of  one  who  knows,  as  opposed  to  the  &uth  of  the  multi- 
tude (rnVrir  Twii  iroUuv.)  We  havo  seen'  how  already  among  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  such  a  philosophic  system  of  relt^on  had  b^n  formed 
under  the  influence  of  Platonism,  which  would  exidt  itself  above,  or  set 
itself  np  in  opposition  to,  tbe  common  reli^ous  ftuth.  Such  a  tendency 
now  foond  its  way  into  Christianity.  But  in  the  present  case,  Oriei^ 
talism  was  added  to  Hellenism, —  the  Oriental  Theotophy  to  flie  Pla- 
tonic philoBophj/.  As  on  the  practical  side,  in  church  life,  the  old 
distinction  between  priesthood  and  l^ty  had  inmnuated  itself  into  th« 
development  of  Christianity,  so  here  we  perceive  a  similar  reaction  of 
tlie  ante-christian  principle  on  the  theoretic  rade.  As  we  find  there  the 
antithesis  between  priesthood  and  l^ty,  so  here  we  find  the  antitheFos 
between  knowere  and  believers,  —  a  hierarehy  of  another  kind.  Sesid* 
that  practical  distinction  between  the  spiritnei  and  the  secular  class,  the 
other  distinction  established  itself,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  theoretical 
domun,  —  the  distinction  between  the  privileged  natures,  the  men  of 
intellect,  whose  vocatioa  it  was  to  know,  the  m-n/iarua;,  and  the  rude 
mass  of  the  <^i«J,  who  could  not  rise  above  blind  and  implicit  futh. 
We  may  observe  oniformly,  that  all  reactions  agtunst  the  ChristiaQ 
principle  are  first  called  forth  by  occadon  of  some  defective  or  dia- 
colored  view  of  that  principle,  and  are  directed  ^unst  this :  and  we 
cannot  fiul  to  see,  that  it  was  so  in  the  present  instance.  If  greater 
^remmence  had  been  nven  in  the  church  to  the  genuine  Pauline  concep- 
tion of  faith,  this  reaction,  ori^ating  in  an  over  valuation  of  knowledge, 
(that  which  Paul  himself  designated  by  the  phrase  aofiav  ^r"*^  mi^i 
have  arisen  indeed ;  yet  the  elevation  of  mmd  which  is  gronnded  in 

1  See  the  aecoant  of  Ae  AlesMtdnta  tliedos7  In  11m  pocnl  IntTodnciioa. 
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ibe  essence  of  fiuth  as  tlrns  nndeTstood,  tronld  not  hare  been  bo  eatoly 
overlooked.  But  this  conception  Bad  now  become  generally  very  maca 
obecured ;  and  instead  of  it  there  vas  to  be  fonnd  onlj  tne  notion  of 
Euth,  in  Uie  sense  of  tmat  on  oatward  aathority,  which  by  itself  alone 
could  not  obtun  the  reward  of  eternal  life,  but  must  have  added  to  it 
beddes,  good  works  actuated  by  love.  Such  a  faith  might  with  good 
reason  he  cbaracterited  as  a  subordinate  poatiou  of  the  Christisn  life, 
something  which  was  more  truly  Jewish  uian  Christian ;  and  this  fur> 
nished  Ooosticism  with  a  plauable  reascm  for  its  depreciation  of  futh.* 
Agun,  it  cwDot  be  denied  tliat  &ith,  taken  according  to  that  outward 
view  (^  it,  often  placed  itself  in  direct  oppoffltion  to  the  sttiving  after 
knowledge ;  holding  fast  on  every  thing  as  positive,  as  mven  from 
tcithout,  as  an  aggregate  of  separate,  positive  aoctrines  and  precepts. 
But  in  Chnslianity,  while  faith  was  tite  starting  point,  inasmncn  as  it  is 
tike  jffindple  of  conipletioa  for  all  that  is  purely  human ;  go  the  craving 
after  knowledge  in  religion  was,  witliout  orersteppng  the  limits  of  a 
strict  conformity  to  nature,  also  to  find  its  satisfaction.  It  was  neces- 
sary, when  Chnstiaiuty  entered  into  the  epiritual  life,  that  out  of  it 
shovdd  grow  the  craving  to  arrive  at  some  clear  consciousness  of  the 
connection  between  the  truths  communicated  by  revelation  and  the  al- 
ready existing  mental  possesnons  of  mankiiid, — aa  also  of  the  internal 
harmony  existing  withm  the  sphere  of  Christian  truth  itself  as  an  oi^ 
ganic  whole.  But  wherever  such  a  craving,  instead  of  being  met  and 
satisfied,  most  be  violently  suppressed,  the  on&sided  tendency  of  the 
Gnosis  found  in  this  some  ground  of  justification.  An  exclusively  thfr 
oretical  tendency  opposed  itself  to  an  exclusively  practical  one,  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  latter  tended  to  introduce  the  former.' 

The  nature  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  reaction  of  the  antique  principle  in 
reli^on  against  the  Christian,  stands  closely  connected  with  another 
point.  The  oppoution  both  between  an  esoteric  sacerdotal  doctrine 
and  an  exoteric  religion  of  the  people,  and  between  a  philosophic  reli^ 

■  ^Rm  iaXt  Dr.  Miohlsr  mmdo  Qsoiticiim  in  ao  fir  u  it  wia  m  reactiini  ig^nit  the 

a  pneanor  of  Frotntuitiim,  and  in  en-  Jcwiah  dement  tbax  hid  become  mixed  in 

deBToring  10  cmttj  oat  bis  position,  made  witti  CbmtianiE}',  wat  a  pi«cnrsor  of  Fro- 

■M  of  manr  argnmenta  partially  groanded  talaatiini ;  to  which,  however,  it  mnil  be 

In  inuh.    AmoDf  thcM  half  tntha  beton^  added,  that  a*  thii  nsciion  in  Gnoatidtm 

the  following :  dial  Gnoatidam,  ao  ftr  w  its  proceeded  from  a  different  principle,  ao  it 

rlMnieat  attitude  to  the  dominant  dinnb  na  canied  to  an  extreme  which  led  to  tnor 

eoneemed,  did  nndonbtedij  uree  with  of  another  kind.    Marcion  constiniteB  aa 

Proleatanliam.    Bat  there  was  thia  differ-  exception  in  the  Siel  reapect,  not  in  the  laat 

ence ;  that  the  Opposition  in  the  two  ten-  Bat  aa  a  Jewiah  element  mixed  in  with 

dendei  ipnng  ont  of  ao  altfwelhar  differ-  Chriatianin  is  perceived   in  Calholldaio, 

ent  positive  principle.     In  Gnosticism  it  when  considered  fnun  the  Proteatant  point 

originated  in  a  porely  theoretieal  prindole,  of  view,  ao  on  the  other  hand.  Gnostic  el^ 

a  conception  of  the  Gnoua  which  waa  for-  menta  might  be  natnraliir  expected  lo  nuni* 

«dgra  ftom  the  gronnd-position  of  Chrisd-  feat  ibemaelvea  in  FiWestaQtism,  aa  Tiew«d 

■nitT;  —  in   PrMestMioim,  on   the   other  firom  the  Catholic  position, 
han^  it  sprmng  ont  irf  the  FanUne  concep-        *  Tboa  Origen  told  Us  friend  Amfcteafaaf 

tion rf  Mlb,  once  mofc  natoredand  rein-  he  had  been  eondnclect  to  a  ftlMQnoaia: 

atated  in  ila  right*.     Maiekm  almie  COOSti-  'Xnapl^   rtm   trptaPtvorruv  ri  nfeimva, 

tniea  an  exeeption,  and  be  ni»  wtlh  mon  /i^  f<!puv  r^v  Sisryov  tai  Uiutix^  ntarat. 

orapnAr  be  atyled  a  precnraor  of  Protestant-  Orig.  T.  T.  in  Joann.f  <.  T.  Lp.  173,  ed. 

tm.    Thoa  at  the  b*«is  oT  Ibi*  vrtMte  theo-  Lommalndk 
(7  of  ICiilar  liM  the  eadi,  that  Qnoatidsm, 
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ion-  and  a  niTthie^f  popular  M&,  has  its  neoesney  gtotmd  in  ifce'&el^ 
that  antiquity  #a8  destitateofaoTiddependditt  means,  adapted  alike  to 
all  the  Btagea  of  hnman  culture,  for  satisfying  the  religiois  vant.  S(udi 
a  means  was  sapi^ied  for  i^  m  tiie  fiuta  in  great  liistorioal  fiwta,  on 
wMch  the  religious  conadouanese^f  all  men  alike  vas  to  depend.  Tba 
emancipation  of  religioa,  aft  veil  from  all  dependence  on  vttt  elemmts 
of  the  Torid,  of  vhich  emancipa'tion  we  have  spoken  in  the  history  of 
worship,  as  fpom  dependence  on  the  visdom  of  the  voiid,  ^irhioh  knew 
not  Cloj  in  Ma  wiadom,  was  thn^hTsecared.  Nvw,  aa.  in  the  hiatory 
of  worship  we  obserred  a  roaetioB  of  the  earlier  priaoi^de,  which  voold 
force  back  religion  once  moie  nnder  Ae  yoke  m  the  elenenta  of  the 
world;  so  in  the  Gndaiswe  observe  a  reaction  of  thiffkind,  whereby 
religion  was  to  forfeit  on  another-  aide  the  freedcaa  achieved  for  itby 
Ohnst,  and  to  be  made  a^^ain  dependent  on  human  ^colatiwi.  ^. Chris- 
tianlty  gave  a  umple,  umvMwlly  oomwehMsible  word  for  the  solution 
of  idl  the  enigmas  wluoh  had  occuraed  dl  thinking  minds ;  —^  a  praot^ 
cal  answer  to  aU  the  qneetions,  with  ^e  answering  of  which  soecnlatioB 
had  busied  itself  in  vmn.  It  disposed  the  heart  to  a  tone  of  feehng,  by 
virtue  of  which,  doubts  which  could  not  be  resolved  or  got  rid  of  by  im 
efforts  of  speculative  reason,  were  to  be  practically  vanqni^ed.  Bat 
Gnosticism  would  make  the  system  of  reli^on  depnd  onoe  more  on  » 
speculative  solution  of  all  these  questions ;  would  in  this  manner  first 
la^  for  it  a  firm  foonehition  and  provide  for  the  correct  understanding 
of  it,  so  that  men  were  m  this  way  first  to  learn  to  eompreheDd  Ohria- 
tianity,  first  to  attain  that  true  firmness  of  conviotioD,  mioh  no  longer 
depended  on  any  external  fMt. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  spectdadve  dement  in^  these  B^ttauB,  we  may 
remark  tiiat  it  is  not  the  product  of  reawxi  divorced  from  history,  and 
resolving  to  draw  the  whole  ent  of  its  own  deptba.  As  we  noticed  in 
the  general  Introduction,  men  had  turned  back  agun  from  the  rational- 
iit  principle,'  with  which  the  bkxnn  and  vigor  «  tlte  ani»ent  hetoty 
ended,  into  which  Greek  and  Romim  culture  finally  resolved  itself,  and 
htid  begun  to  search  after  the  vestiges  of  tbe  revolatioa  of  diviae  things 
in  Htiory.  The  empty  void  into  which  a  mere  negative  pMlosophy 
mergesj'bad  taught  me  hnma&smrit,  craving  i^r  ue:real  by  virtoe 
of  an  instinctive  necesraty,  to  seeK  ag^  after  a  more  positive  ^ilosi^ 
phy.  We  have  seen  how,  in  thia  way,  the  e&brts  <^  a  revived  Flatoo- 
ism  to  explore  and  ccimpare  t^^ther  the  iJteohgumeaa  of  anci^it  peo- 
ples, had  aiisen.  The  exat^le  of  a  Plutarch  has  shown  us  how  this 
tendencvj  prooeedtog  out  of  Ptatomsm  itselfy  led  to  the  fi>untains  of  the 
ancient  £ast.  Phttoidsm  aimed  to  incorpontto  ttaejf,  it  is  true,  with 
every  tiiiog  else ;  as  tins  indeed. resulted  &om  the  peculiar  character 
of  tite  Oreoiaa  aund;  bnt  itfldf  proeond  an  entranoe  thereby  for  the 
Oriental  sfdrit,  and  ,Uie  Isttei  now  revolted  ^unst  all  domanion  of  the 
Oreoioa (prit. ;  It  vasi<fi».Butyecting.  the  (^reciaa  element  to  its  own 
sway,  and  in  its  l^ty  flights  «o»ed  -i^  beyond  Ihe  Hmks  witiiin  whit^ 
&e  Platonic  philosophy  had  caused  reason,  confined  wholly  within  it> 
■elf,  to  remain  contented.  The  profouod  Plotinus  &lt  himself  called 
tipoa  aftenratds  to  restore  the  imffsa&.  Flatonisna,  u  As  believed  it 
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Aonld  be  syBtematioalty  o&dentood,  to  ita  parify  a&d  independenee. 
He  must  seek  to  release  the  Greciau  s^nrit  from  ihe  domimon  of  iho 
Oriraital ;  must  stand  forth  as  the  defender  of  the  old  Hellenie  philoBO- 
phy  aigainst  the  hauf^tiness  and  pride  of  the  Oriental  sinrit,  as  he  aaw 
it  exhibited  in  the  (^tosticB.^ 

Accordingly  ire  may  trace,  in  tiie  Gnostio  systems,  different  el^ 
ments,  although  not  blended  together  after  the  same  manner  in  all,  — 
elements  of  Platonic  philosophy,  of  Jewid  theology,  and  of  old  Oriental 
titeosophy ;  and  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  vith  the  different  re- 
ligions systems  of  interior  Am  nught  perhaps  furuish  many  new  par- 
ticulars, thromng  li^t  on  the  connection  of  these  syBtems ;  but  at  th9 
same  time,  great  caution  should  doubtless  be  employed,  lest,  &om  an 
agreement  nhich  might  spring  from  an  inner  ground,  from  the  sanw 
essential  tendencies  of  human  nature,  which  result  in  like  pfaenoment 
nnder  like  circumBtaoces,  the  concluuon  should  be  directly  drawn  that 
there  had  been  some  inter^communication  &om  vrithout.  This  Gnooa 
arrayed  itself  s^unst  Judfusm,  as  a  reli^on  too  material,  too  earthly, 
too  confined,  too  uttle  theosophic; — for  how  devoid  of  spirituahty,  hor 
bald,  how  duninutiTe  and  empty  must  Judaism  have  appeared  indeed, 
to  men  of  this  intellectual  bent,  compared  with  the  old,  colossal  relh 
^uB  ETOtems  of  Asia ;  although,  to  him  who  understands  the  great  pur- 
pose which  reli^on  is  deugned  to  answer  in  behalf  of  mankind,  thia 
same  comparison  which  led  Oiem  to  despise  Judusm,  first  discloses  its 
full  worth  in  relation  to  the  religious  develooment  of  humanity.  Those 
aiunent  religions  seemed,  m  their  enigmatical  shapes,  where  man  ia 
inclined  to  Took  for  lofty  wisd<»n  much  more  than  in  what  is  simple,  to 
promise  them  &r  greater  inu^t  into  the  juettioni  which  excited  their 
tuciuiries. 

Among  tlie  old  Oriental  systems  <£  reH^on,  ParsiBm,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  Zoroaster,  had  particularly,  by  means  of  the  intercourse  of 
nations  through  many  ages,  and  Uie  power  of  the  Dualistic  element, 
which  found  a  point  of  sympathy  and  union  in  the  preruling  tone  of 
the  minds  of  this  period,  acquired  great  credit  and  influence,  —  of 
wluch  the  Gnostic  systems  arc  themselves  an  evidence.  Yet  this  Aoe- 
trine  appears  here  not  to  have  been  seized  in  a  way  suited  to  the  orip- 
nal  spint  of  Farusm;  for  this  was  a  practical  B[»rit.  According  to 
Pardsm,  the  cresiion  of  the  good  principle  uniformly  cones  first ;  pow- 
ers of  the  kingdom  of  Hgjit  are  everywhere  at  worn  in  the  world ;  — 
Ahriman  is  but  the  disturbing  and  oestmctive  principle.  While  tlie 
rotary  of  this  sjBtem  exercises  an  active  wd  formative  influence  <m 
nature,  governs  and  directs  its  wild  ener^es  and  seta  linuta  to  destroo- 
tioQ,  he  acts  as  a  warrior  in  the  service  of  Onnuzd  for  the  overthrow 
of  Ahriman.  But  in  Ae  Gnostic  systems,  though  not  in  all  alike,  thii 
practical  element,  this  love  of  nature,  retreats  farther  into  the  back- 
gromid.  Another  spirit  has  here  pervaded  and  remodeled  this  scheme. 
The  power  of  the  ungodly  princi^e  in  the  world  appears  greater ;  and 
hence  arises  the  tendency  to  represent  the  spirit  m  affinity  with  Gbd  ai 
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ibetali^g  &om'»dtare;  wliiotk  ik  aBen-from  it^  raAeir  Aan  u  l^ler^iag 
upon  it  a  shajnng  and  fonnative  inflaence.  We  recOgiuza  in  the  Gim» 
tia.^te!iae,  eonsidwAd  on  this  ride,  nther  the  s^rit  of  BMbmazyaa, 
aad  especii^y  of  Baddkainn,'~-that  lon^g  rf  the  soul  fdt  release 
from  the  honds  of  matter,  (the  world  of  Saiuara,)  of  natan ;  —  fn 
TOuiioD  wi^  the  primal  epirit,  from  whiHd  all  life  has  flowed ;  that 
Btriring  after  entire  egtraegemeat  &om  human  paoBions,  and  from  aiB 
Bubhmarv  tilings,  irluch  Btnnv  to  pasi  beytmd  the  limhe  oi  finite  taaeh- 
mce.  Though  there  ii  no  need  of  looking  aft«r«aa8e8  in  the  abape 
of  external  loflaeneea,  to  account  for  asch  a  diredaon  o(  minda,  wineh 
ni^  easily  take  this  peculiar  t(«ie  from  inward  caosee,  without  any 
impulse  whaterer  &om  without;  and  although  even  sooh  ertemid  infltt- 
enoes  themselvas  oould  not  well  be  comprehended  in  their  significanoy, 
without  that  point  of  union  in  the  inner  derelojnnent  of  tiie  e^ritoal 
vorid,  which  has  justi  been  reflarred  toj  yet  we  have  reason,  notwitlt* 
standing,  to  suppose  an  influetkce  also  of  tendencies  and  ideas  ori^nat- 
i&g  is  thoeo  rennote  eoonbiea  of  the  East.  New  investagatiws  and 
diseoreries  hxn  ptnnted  out  the  Wi^  throng  which  Bnddhaism  mi^it 
spread  its  infloence,  even  to  disbciets  witlun'the  oompaasc^  the  Rornn 
empire. 

Althon^  the  Gnoelac  qrgtemg  contain  ekmente  whidi  had  been  de- 
rived &om  various  ancient  systems  of  reli^on,  yet  they  will  never 
admit  of  being  ex^ained  as  i«eultmg  rimpty  &om  die  nuxture  «■  com- 
binataon- of  such  elements  ^ — it  iaalwingprine^epeadiar  to  than- 
tdva,  irtdoh  animates  most  rf  these  oomtnaatioi».  In  the  first  place, 
the  age  in  wluch  theywere  produced, sttunped  them  iritli  an  attogetber 
peculiar  character ;  for  we  may  often  olnerve  that,  in  times  of  great 
exdtement,  certain  tendencies  are  imparted  to  a  whole  series  of  intel- 
lectual phenomena  resiling  from  sneh  times,  even' where  tiiey  stand  in 
no  outward  contact  or  eooneeliixi  with  one  another.'  lltere  are  certun 
teadencies  and  ideas  whu^  ettrciae  a  wtmderful  power  over  «verylhing 
belon^ng  to  such  periods.'  At  the  present  time,  it  was  the  power  <£ 
the  DualsrtaC  prinoipio,  iriiich  hannonioed  with  tlie  prevailing  temper 
of  the  age,  and  in  whii^  ttw  latter  saw  itself  refleeted;^  The  gromtd- 
tone  in  many  of  tiie  tnon  serious  nind»  <£  this  period,  was  a  coiiscioua> 
ness  of  the  power  of  evil,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfadiMt  with  tiie  existing 
state  of  things,  as{uiat]on  after  something  beyond  tfae  limits  of  this 
earth,  the  felt  necbsaty  of  some  new  and  highw  wder  (^  things.  HiaA 
fondajnental  tone  also  pervadee  the  Onoetia  systems ;  but  upon  tUs 
feeling  Christianity  exerted  tm  altogether  peculiar  influence,  widiout 
which  the  greater  part  fA  the  Onoetio  systeuB  weald  havft  -some  to  as 
entirely  different  reeult.  It  was  the  idea  otmstitu&g  the  pecuHar 
esseuoe  d  Ghristiabity,  Uie  idea  (tf  redntrntien,  wU<^  modified  this 
fiindamental  tone  «f  dtow  aystaiM ;  altiios^  (her  were  a^>able  of  e»B- 
iag  this  idea  only  va  a  angle  nde,  ud  not  in  its  whcde  compass  and 
with  all  tike  ooosequenoes  resulting  from  it.    When,  in  the  Qnostio  sya- 


ijut  M  the  pngTMri're  tDOrenmit  in    acqnind,  m  the  progrenite . 

001  Awn  time  anablei  ni  lo  explain  the    the  period  of  which  wa  ire  ipeeking,  c 
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teias,  {be  amaida^  impnadoa  is  desmbedj-whicL  Uie  ^pearanee  'ttf . 
Cluiet  produo«d  m  toe  kingdom  of  tiia  Jlemiurge,  aa  revealing  a  new 
and  mighty  principle  which  had  entered  tiie  preoinotB  of  this  loww  ' 
world,  tiiis  WW  but  a  reflex  image  of  tiia  powerful  impretsum  which  tiie' 
contemplatioa  of  tbe  Ufe  of  Christ,  and  oi  his  deeply  working  inflaeuee 
OB  hnmaoitj,  had  left  on  &e  minds  of  the  fbimders  of  theee  ^tems. 
It  is  evident  haw  all  oarliw  ioBtitiitdoae  seemed  to  them,  in  cotvparisea- 
with'  Ghristianitjr,  as  nothing  ;  how  the  latter  f^peared  to  them  as  the 
Qommenc^nent  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  life  of  the  trace.  The  ideu 
of  the  restor&don  of  a  distorbed  harmony  of  the-  universe ;  of  the  con- 
ducting  of  a  fallen  creation  back  to  its  oriwnal  source ;  of  the  reunion 
of  the  earth  with  heaTen-;  of  the  revelation  of  a  hi^er,  godlike  life 
in  hmnaaify,  a  life  transcending  the  limits  of  mere  hianan  nature ;  of 
a  new  process  of  development  which  had  entered  into  the  whole  earth- 
Ir  system  of '^e  world  —  thesb  and  such  were  the  ideas  which,  &om 
tiuB  time  onward,  formed  the  central  point  of  these  systexoa.  The  pecu- 
liar and  distinguishing  um  of  these  Gnostics  is,  to  grasp  the  appearance 
of  Christ,  and  the  CTMtion  proceeding  firom  him,  in  their  connection 
with  the  whcde  evolulaon  of  the  universe^  In  that  theogonic  and  coamo- 
ffome  procees  of  theirs,  in  which  they  a>  hack  to  the  ori(pn«l  ground 
of  all  existence,  everything  is  referred  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
&ct  of  Chris's  appearaooe.  What  the  Apostle  Paul  saye  respecting 
the  connection  <n  the  reden^tion  with  the  creation,  they  made  the 
cenkal  point  of  a  speculatiTe  system,  and  endeavored  to  understand 
specolatively. 

As  it  reepeots  the  particular  class  tovhich  their  speculations  belong, 
these  Gnostics  are  Orimtal  Tkeoiophiitt ;  —  men  with  whom,  for  the 
most,  psrt  at  least,  the  Oriental  eleioent  had  far  the  }»:epoDderaiice  over 
the  Grecian.  They  differed  radic^y  from  the  tiimkers  of  the  West. 
They  moved  rattier  amidst  inUdiiont  and  qmiols  than  ametfUan*. 
"Where  the  Western  thinker  would  have  fixuned  to  himself  an  anatract 
conceptaon,  there  stood  before  the  soul  (^  the  Gnostic  a  living  a^apeur- 
(mee,  a  living  peramuUiti/ in  vivid  mtuiiion.  The  conception  seemed 
to-  him  to  be  &  thing  without  life^  In  the  eye  of  the  Gnostic  eveiy- 
thing  became  hypostalized,  which  to  the  Western  thinker  existed  only 
as  a  conception.  The  image,  and  whit  the  image  represented,  were,  in 
the  Gnostic's  mode  of  representation,  often  ocmfennded  together ;  so 
that  the  one  oould  not  be  divided  from  the  other.  Hurried  along,  iB 
Biute  of  himself,  from  intuition  to  intiuti(a),  fr«m  image  to  image,  by 
the  ideas  floating  before  or  filling  his  mind,  he  was  in  bo  condition  t(> 
evolve  these  ideas  and  place  them  in  the  clear  li^t  of  eonsciousneBS. 
Bitt  if  we  take  puns  to  sift  out  the  fundamental  thoughts  lying  unde- 
veloped in  their  symbols,  and  to  unfold  them  dearly  to  <mi  conscious- 
ness, we  ^all  see,  gleaming  through  the  snrface,  manv  ideas,  whicb,- 
thongh  not  understood  by  their  contemporaiies,  were  destined,  is  far 
later  ages,  to  be  seized  npoa  oace  mora,  and  to  be  more  fully  carried 
out  by  a  science  regenerated  throii^  the  influence  of  futh.'  Intuitioa, 

'We  mcMi, c. g-, tha  idtM  Ijing  at  th«  attBched themHlra U>  JmUInn, raspacting 
not  <tf  the  tTtlemi  of  iLow  QuMa  irtw    Om  anmectloii  of  tlw  Old  wita  Iba  Smr 
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anticipating  flie  lapse  of  agea,  here  grasped  in  an  immediate  way,  irbak  . 
.HOB  pioceaa  of  lo^cal  analyss  was  to  maeter  only  afber  long  and  Tariona 
wanoeringa  beyond  and  short  of  the  truth. 

The  quesHons  about  which  they  especially  hnmed  themselyes  were 
tiieae :  now  to  explain  the  transition  from  the  infinite  to  the  finite  ?  — 
how  to  conceive  die  beginning  of  the  creation  ?  —  how  to  oonceire  of 
Ood  aa  the  author  of  a  material  world,  so  alien  from  his  own  essence  ? 
•^whence,  if  God  is  perfect,  the  imperfections  of  this  world?  — 
whence  the  destructive  powers  in  nature  ?  —  whence  is  moral  evil,  if  a 
Holy  Qod  is  man's  creator  ?  — ■  whence  the  great  diversity  of  natures 
existing  among  men  themselves,  varying  frcmi  minds  which  may  prop- 
erly be  called  godlike,  to  those  which  appear  to  be  utterly  abandoned 
to  blind  paauona  and  without  the  vestige  of  a  rational  and  mort^ 
nature  ? 

Here  Christianity  separated  entirely  what  belongs  to  the  province  c^ 
religion,  from  what  belongs  to  speculation  and  to  a  merely  speculative 
interest.  And  just  by  so  doing,  Christianity  preserved  religion  from 
the  danger  of  confounding  things  divine  with  the  things  of  this  world,  — 
the  intmtion  of  Ood  with  that  of  nature.  It  directed  the  eye  of  the 
mind  beyond  that  whole  series  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  where, 
in  the  cl^in  of  causes  and  effects,  one  thing  ever  evolves  itself  out  of 
another,  to  that  almighty  creative  Word  of  God,  by  which  the  worlds 
were  framed ;  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  thinm 
wluch  do  appear.  Hebr.  11 :  3.  The  creation  was  here  apprehended, 
as  «a  incomprehensible  fact,  by  the  upward  gaze  of  f^th,  which  roee 
above  the  position  of  the  understanding,  the  faculty  which  would  derive 
all  things  from  one  another,  which  would  explain  everything,  and  hence 
denies  idl  immediate  truth.  This  one  practically  important  trotit,  the 
church  was  for  holding  fast  in  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  noth- 
ing ;  —  taking  her  stand  in  oppodtion  to  the  ancient  vieie,  which  would 
conation  God's  act  of  creation  by  a  previously  existing  matter ;  and 
which,  in  an  anthropopathic  manner,  conceived  of  Htm,  not  as  the  free, 
aelf-safficient  Author  of  all  existence,  but  as  the  festuouer  of  a  material 
already  extant.  The  Gnotii  would  not  acknowledge  any  such  limits  to 
apeculation.  It  would  explain — clear  up  to  the  mental  vision,  how  God 
is  the  source  and  ground  of  all  existence.  It  was  thus  obliged  to  place 
in  the  essence  of  God  himself  a  process  of  development,  through  which 
God  is  the  ground  and  source  of  all  existence.  From  overlooking  the 
•Mgative  senae  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  creation  &om  noudng, 
it  was  led  to  oppose  against  it  the  old  principle,  "  N^othing  can  come 
out  of  nothing.  It  substituted  in  place  of  this  doctrine,  the  intuitive 
idea  of  an  eflux  of  all  existence  out  of  the  supreme  being  of  the  Deity, 
This  idea  of  an  emanation  admits  of  being  presented  under  a  great 
variety  of  images ;  under  the  symbol  of  an  evolution  of  numbers  out 
of  an  original  unity ;  of  an  eradiation  of  light  from  an  ori^nal  light ; 
of  a  development  of  spiritual  powers  or  ideas,  acquiring  self-subsistence ; 

Tnttment :  respectitiR  the  r«I>tioD  of  the     ChrisdtMt; ;  raptcQoj;  iaiinntioii,  and  ilia 
pi^^hetic  element  in  tae  Old  TMltmeot  to    oiigaoic  conneciian  in  Q1I017  geneiaUj. 
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of  an  expmdon  in  a  series  of  syllables  and  tones,  d^g  vnky  gradu- 
ally to  an  echo. 

The  ideii  of  such  an  emonatioii  answers  to  an  obscure  present4ment, 
—  deeply  seated  in  the  hnman  soul,  — -  of  &epontive  element  lying  at 
ttte  root  of  the  negative  definition  of  Ae  creation  from  nothing ;  and  in 
flus  preaentiment  it  foond  a  footrhold ;  bat  at  the  same  timo  it  gave  oc- 
casion for  a  hoot  of  speculations,  by  which  men  wonld  easily  be  led  fur> 
Qier  astray  &om,  ana  in  e&ct,  would  «itirely  lose  sight  of,  ihe  practi- 
cally important  ends  of  religioiiB  fiuth. 

According  to  this  yiew,  God  was  represented  as  the  self-included, 
incomprehensible  and  original  source  of  all  perfection.^  From  this 
incomprehensible  essence  of  God  to  finite  things,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
emye  of  an  immediate  transition.  Self-iimitation  is  the  starUng  point, 
whence  a  communication  of  life  on  the  part  of  Ood  —  the  first  passing 
into  manifestation  of  the  hidden  Deitv — be^ns;  and  from  this  pro- 
ceeds all  further  self-developing  manifestation  of  the  divine  essence.' 
Kdw,  &om  tins  first  link  in  tho  chain  of  life  are,  in  the  first  place, 
evolved  the  manifold  powers  or  attributes,  dwelling  in  the  divine 
essence,  winch,  nntil  that  first  self-afGrmation,  were  ^  hidden  in  tho 
abyss  of  that  essence ;  each  of  which  attributes  presents,  on  one  par- 
ticular  ffide,  the  whole  divine  essence,  and  to  each  of  which,  in  this 
new,  are  appUed  the  appropriate  titles  of  God.*  These  divine  powers, 
evolving  themselves  to  self-snbsetent  being,  are  benee  the  germs  and 
prindples  of  all  farther  evolution  of  life.  The  life  contained  in  them 
oevelopes  and  individualizes  itself  more  and  more ;  and  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  successive  grades  of  this  evolution  of  life  aro  ever  sinking 
lower,  the  spirits  ever  becoming  feebler,  the  further  they  are  removed 
fkim  the  first  link  in  the  series.  Here,  we  must  admit,  the  Gnods, 
in  attempting  to  explain  the  incomprehensible,  falls  continually  into  an- 
tbropopathism,  and,  without  being  aware  of  it,  transfers  to  the  eternal 
Qte  relations  of  time. 

Sut  supposing  the  origin  of  a  purely  spiritual  world  in  affinity  with 
God  might  thus  admit  of  being  exphuned,  that  the  evolution  of  different 
grades  of  perfection  in  the  spiritual  world  might  thus  be  made  clear  to 
the  imagination ;  — yet  how  explain,  by  an  emanation  from  God,  the 
Btarting  into  existence  of  tJie  sensible  world ;  how  account  for  the  ori- 
pn  of  evil  ?  Even  with  regard  to  this  last  mentioned  problem,  the 
rock  on  which  speculation  has  so  oflen  split,  injuring  in  no  slight 
measure  the  attribute  of  God's  holiness  and  the  freedom  of  rational, 
accountable  beings,  the  Gnosis  was  for  ^ving  speenlation  an  unbounded 
range.    If  God  has  bestowed  on  man  a  free  will,  and  if  this  free  will  is 

I  Th«  Unfttdiomabls  Abjn,  {ffiSiit,]  ma-  lidra  iU  primitiTS  ligniflcation,  tttnaly,  i» 

eotdJag  to  Valentine,  exalted  above  aU  pin-  used  br  them  to  denote   M>metime8   ihs 

nbilltT  oT  designation,  —  of  whom,  property  Eltnal,  u  k  diallnguuhing  aiiribute  of  the 

making,  oothinc  can  he  predicated  ; —  the  Sopreme  EuenM,  aomeliaiea  those  ori^nol 

itaraifOfiaant  of  Baailides,  the  »>>  of  Philo.  dinoe  powen  above  described,  aometimes 

*  A  rtpCjTT!  KorahrliV  favToi,  the  irpurov  the  whole  emanalion-world  =  ■nXiifK'/ta,  as 

aaroAifJiTav  rofi  tfcofi,  hjpoitaticallj  tepni-  conCrsdislinBiiiBhedfromthifcinponilworld. 

lenled  in  a  voit  or  Idyot-  In  the  last  mentioned  Knse  it  il  emptojed 

"  Hence  the  differenl  meaning!  riren  by  by  Hcracleon.    Otig.  T.  XIU.  in     
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ffa«  cause  of  evil-^Bud  the  Gnostics — its  canse  rererts  back  to  Clod' 
himtelf.  They  vould  not  allow  of  any  distinctioa  between  pennissioa 
and  cauBalitr  on  the  part  of  Ood.^  We  see,  in  fact,  how  it  is,  that  if 
BpeculataoQ  is  not  content  to  acknowledge  evil  as  a  &ct,  as  the  act  of. 
toe  creatorelj  will  forsaking  its  natural  dependence  on  God,  and  to  be 
expluned  from  no  other  cause  or  quarter ;  if  specolatioQ  most  explain 
enl  or  its  ori^ ;  then  it  must  be  driven  either  to  violate  God's  holi- 
ness and  deprive  the  opposition  between  good  and  evil  of  its  objective 
significancy,  thus  undennimng  tlie  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evU  as  to 
their  essence,  by  tracing  back  the  causality  of  the  latter  te  Gh>d,  which 
doctrine  does  indeed  lie  involved  in  Pantheism;  —  or  else  it  will  limit 
God's  alnui^t^  power,  by  snpposng  an  absolute  evil,  an  independent 
nwmd  of  it  beyond  the  divine  control ;  which  is  done  by  Dualism. 
Yet  Dualism  is  driven,  notwithstanding,  to  the  very  thing  which  it  chiefs 
]y  labors  to  avoid.  The  idea  of  evil,  which  it  would  firmly  maintain,  it 
must  reaUy  sap  at  the  root,  inasmuch  as  it  imputes  it  to  an  outward 
cause,  and  makes  of  it  a  self-sub^tent  nature,  working  with  necessity; 
and  ^us  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  involve  itself  in  tiie  contradietioiL 
of  suppo^ng  an  independent  existence  out  of  God;  therefore,  since  ab- 
telute  independence  (aseity)  can  be  predicated  only  of  God,  a  God 
wlio  is  not  Qod,  not  good.  In  avoidii^  tiie  first  of  Uiese  rocks,  the 
Gnostics  foundered  on  the  last. 

They  deemed  it  necessary  to  unite  with  the  doctrine  of  emanatioa 
that  of  Dualism,  and  sought  to  ezplun  by  tiie  commixture  of  two  hoe- 
tile  kingdoms,  by  the  products  of  two  opposite  principles,  the  ori^  of 
a  world  not  answering  to  the  divine  idea,  with  all  the  defects  cleavins 
to  it,  all  the  evils  it  contuns.  And  this  hypothecs  opened  a  wide  field 
for  their  speculations  and  their  fanciful  images.  At  this  point  were 
evolved  two  diSerent  modes  of  contemplation,  which  still,  however,  in 
these  times  of  religious  and  philosophical  eclecticism,  do  not  stand  so 
directly  opposed  to  each  other,  but  often  come  in  contact  and  com- 
mingle at  various  intermediate  points ;  —  and  in  tiie  end  they  are  found 
to  be  based  on  tiie  same  fundamental  idea,  though  conceived  oa  t^e  one 
nde  under  a  more  speculative,  on  the  other,  under  a  more  mythical 
form.  In  one  of  these  general  schemes,  the  element  of  Grecian  specu- 
lation, in  tlie  other  that  of  Oriental  intuition,  chiefly  predominates ;  and 
hence  these  different  modes  give  rise  to  the  distinction  of  an  Alexan- 
drian and  of  a  Syrian  Gnosis  (which  latter  was  particularly  modified 
by  the  influence  of  Far^m)  — in  so  far  as  these  two  forms  of  Gnosis 
may  be  opposed  to  each  other  in  abstracto,  without  any  reference  to  the 
cases  where,  in  the  varied  phenomena  of  these  times,  they  are  found  to 
interminde.  In  the  former,  the  Platonic  notion  of  tKs  i^  predoTid- 
notes.  1^  is  the  dead,  the  unsubstantial  —  the  boundary  that  linuta 
from  without  the  evolution  of  life,  in  that  step-wiae  progression  whereby 
the  perfect  is  ever  evolving  itself  into  the  less  perfect.  This  c^,  agfun, 
is  represented  under  various  images — as  the  darkness  that  exists  along 
with  the  light ;  as  the  void  (tivu/ia,  nmm')  in  opposition  to  the  fiilnees 

1 T6  p)  ta^vm,  t&Tiiv  IfTtr,  tbm  lUDal  motto  in  oppotiDg  the  doctrine  of  dw  cbordL 
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^  of  4lie  (BTine  life ;  as  the  shadow  that  accompanies  tie  light ;  as  &e 
ehaos,  the  Btagoant,  dark  water.  This  matter,  dead  in  itself,  possesses 
hj  its  own  nature  no  active  power,  no  nUui.  As  life  of  everr  sort  is 
foreign  to  it,  itself  makes  no  encroachment  on  the  divine.  But  since 
tiie  divine  evoludons  of  life  (the  essences  developing  themselves  out  of 
the  progressive  emanation^  become  feebler  the  further  they  are  removed 
from  the  first  link  in  the  series ;  once  their  connection  with  the  first 
becomes  more  loose  at  each  succesuve  step,  hence,  out  of  the  last  step 
of  the  evolution  proceeds  an  imperfect,  defective  product,  which  cannot 
retwn  its  connection  with  the  divine  chain  of  life,  and  sinks  from  the 
world  of  .^ns  down  into  the  chaoe ;  —  or  ^  which  is  tlie  same  notion 
somewhat  differently  expressed  —  a  drop  from  the  fulness  of  the  divine 
life  spills  over  into  iha  bordering  void.'  Now  first,  the  dead  matter,  bj 
oommixture  widi  the  living,  which  it  wanted,  receives  animation.  Snt 
at  the  same  time  also,  the  divine  living  particle  becomes  corrupted  by 
mingling  with  the  chaotic  mass.  Existence  becomes  multafonn ;  tiien 
springs  up  a  subordinate,  defective  life.  The  fonndation  is  lud  for  a 
new  world ;  a  creation  Btarta  into  being  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world 
of  emulation.  Eut  since  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chaotic  principle 
of  matter  has  acquired  a  sort  of  life,  hence  there  arises  a  pare  active 
opposition  to  the  godlike — a  barely  negative,  blind,  ungodly  natnr» 
power,  which  obstmately  resists  all  pUstic  inflnence  of  the  divine  ele- 
ment :  hence,  as  products  of  the  sprit  of  the  Un,  (of  the  m-ri/m  biMinr^ 
Satan,  malignant  spirits,  wicked  men,  in  all  of  whom  no  reasonable, 
no  moral  principle,  no  principle  of  a  rational  will,  but  blind  passions 
only  have  the  ascendancy,  ^ere  is  tiie  same  conOict  here  as  in  the 
scheme  of  Platonism,  between  the  soul  under  the  gnidance  of  divine 
reason,  the  v^,  and  the  soul  blindly  retdsting  reason,' — between  the 
wpoveU  and  the  it^r^,  the  divine  principle  and  the  natural. 

As  Mimoitm  contradicts  what  every  man  should  know  immediately  — 
the  laws  and  facts  of  his  moral  consciousness  ;  so  Dualism  contradicla 
the  essence  of  reason  which  demands  onity,  Monoitm,  shrinking  from 
itself  leads  to  Dualism ;  and  Dualism,  springing  &om  the  desre  to 
eomprehend  everything,  is  forced  by  its  very  strivii^  after  this,  throu^ 
the  constraint  of  reason,  which  demands  unity,  to  refer  back  the  duali^ 
to  a  prior  unity,  and  restive  it  mto  tiiis  latter.  Thus  was  the  Gnosis 
forced  out  of  its  Dualism,  and  obliged  to  affirm  the  same  which  the 
Cabbala  and  the  New  Platonism  taught ;  namely,  that  matUr  i»  noOiing 
dae  than  the  necettary  bounds  betteeen  hang  and  nothang,  which  can 
be  conceived  as  hanng  a  subsistence  for  itseu  only  by  abstnuction*  —  as 
the  opposite  to  existence,  which,  in  case  of  an  evolution  of  life  from  God, 
muat  arise  as  its  neceraary  linutation.'  In  some  such  way,  this  Dual- 
ism could  resolve  itself  into  an  absolute  Monoism,  and  so  into  Pantheism. 
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The  other  scheme  aeeommodated  itaelf  more  to  the  Pani«  docfaioe  ■ 
eonceroing  Ahriman  and  hie  kingdom ;  — a  doctaiae  which  it  would  be 
natnial,  especially  tor  those  Gnoetio  seots  which  originated  in  Sjria,  to 
iqipropnate  to  themselves.  This  tiieoir  assumed  the  exist«aee  of  an 
active,  turbulent  ldngd«a  of  evil,  or  of  lurknees,  which,  t^  its  encroach* 
meats  im  the  kingdom  of  li^t,  brouf^t  about  a  commixture  of  the  li^ 
with  the  darkness,  of  the  godlike  wim  the  ungodlike.  IMfi^rent  as  these 
two  modes  of  contemplation  may  appear  in  description,  yet  we  may  recog- 
mse  in  them  both  the  stune  fimdamental  idea.  In  all  cases  where  tlie  lai- 
tor  mode  of  contemplatioa  becomes  somewhat  more  speculatiTe,  it  paasea 
into  the  former ;  as  will  be  seen  in  Manichoflm,  wtuch,  more  thui  my 
other  Onoatic  system,  wears  the  stamp  of  the  Farnc  reli^on ;  and  in  afl 
caaea  where  the  former  mode  of  conceptaon  assumes  a  more  poetic  dress, 
strives  to  present  itself  more  vividly  to  the  imag^tion,  it  passes  im> 
perceptibly  into  the  latter ; '  and  tms  it  might  do  sometimes  with  tiie 
d^tinct  consdouaness,  that  the  whole  was  but  a  symbolical  dress,  where' 
by  abstivct  conceptiona  were  to  be  rendered  more  vivid  to  the  ima{^n»< 
tion.  We  have  an  example  of  this  kind  in  the  profound  thinker,  ¥bA 
BUS,  who  was  vet7  &r  from  being  inclined  to  sobatitute  a  cmtflict  ot 
principles  beginnmg  at  a  certfun  point,  in  the  place  of  a  devdopm«ii 
gcong  on  with  immanent  neces^y,  from  first  to  last,  even  to  the  ex> 
treme  bounds  of  all  ezistence. 

Even  among  the  Flatonists  there  were  those  who  soppesed,  that  alou 
with  an  unorganised,  inert  matter,  tiie  sabstance  of  the  eorportai  world, 
tliere  existed  fi-om  the  bennning  a  (Juuj,  Im^M*  moUve  power,  an  on- 
sodlike  sool,  as  its  orignuJ  moving  aod  active  pnn<nple.  As  tii» 
ino^aiuo  Bubstaoce  was  ocgamzed  into  a  corporeal  wwld  l>y  the  plastie 
power  of  the  Dei^,  so  br  the  same  power,  law  and  reason  were  ooob- 
municated  to  that  turbulent,  irrational  soul.  Thus  the  chaos  of  the 
c^  was  trans&med  into  an  organued  world,  and  tint  blind  soul  into 
a  rational  prindple  —  a  mundane  soul,  animating  the  univeise.  As 
from  the  latter  of  tliese  proceeds  all  rational,  sfnritoal  Ufe  in  humanitv ; 
80  from  the  fbrmer  proceeds  all  that  is  irrataooal,  aU  that  is  under  urn 
bHnd  sway  of  paamon  and  appetite  —  all  malignant  spirits  are  its  proge- 
ny.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  idea  of  this  #x4  Uotdc,  brooding  over 
chaos,  would  ctnncide  with  the  idea  of  a  Satan  ori^nally  presiding  over 
the  kuigdom  of  darkness.' 

In  the  system  of  the  Salueans,  or  dim^ht  of  John,'  which  was  allied^ 
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beyond  doid>t,  by  derivntioQ,  vitli  the  Syrian  Gnoris,  there  does  appear, 
indeed,  to  h&ve  been  an  independent  kingdom  ofdafknees,  with  ita  own 
powers ;  but  this  has  no  influence  on  the  tugher  kingdom  of  light.  The 
thought  conceived  by  one  of  the  genii  belonging  to  the  world  of  light,  of 
separating  himself  from  the  great  primsl  Founttun,  for  whose  glory  all 
oreatares  ahonld  emat,  and  of  OBtablishing  a  separate  and  independent 
world  in  chaos —  was  the  ori^ntJ  cause  of  the  mtermin^ing  of  the  two 
kingd(«ns — the  be^nning  of  the  visible  world,  which  is  founded  on 
territoiy  won  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  from  chaos ;  and  which 
now  the  powers  of  darkness,  impatient  of  any  encroachment  on  th^ 
province,  seek  either  to  wrest  away  and  biing  into  their  own  poaseGsion, 
or  else  to  deatavy.  When  the  genius  who  belongs  to  the  tliinl  grade  in 
the  evolution  of  life,  when  Abatur  reflects  himself  on  the  dark  water  of 
ehaoe,  there  springs  up  from  his  image  an  imperfect  genius,  formed  out 
of  the  miztore  of  this  light^atnre  with  the  substance  of  darkness,  and 
destined  to  a  gradual  truiafiguratioD.  This  is  FetaJul,  the  world-buUder, 
from  whose  awkwardness  results  all  the  imperfections  of  this  world.^ 
Also  in  t^e  system  of  the  Syrian  Bardesanes,  matter  is  represented  as 
being  the  genitor  of  Satan. 

Thus  it  is  evident  enough  here,  how  the  modes  of  conception  pecu- 
liar to  the  Syrian  and  to  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  pass,  on  this  dde, 
orer  into  each  other.  It  might  also  adnut  of  a  question,  perhaps, 
whetJier  we  can  properiy  speak  of  a  Gnoraa  originaUy  Alexandrian  ; 
whether  i^ria  is  not  the  common  home  of  everything  tliat  goes  under 
tbis  name,  —  whence  it  was  merely  transplanted  to  Alexandria,  in 
wluch  latter  jdace  it  received  a  peculiar  stamp  fr«m  the  Hellenic,  Fla- 
tomnng  tendencv  which  there  prevuled.  At  Alexandria,  such  a 
Onosis  could  easily  find  many  pcnnts  on  which  to  attach  itself,  in  a  cer- 
tun  Jewish,  ideal  ^lilosophy  of  reli^on  already  existing  tJiere  ;  but  in 
Uiis,  however,  tlie  Flatomc  and  Western  element,  which  confined  itself 
more  strictly  to  the  pure  ideal  postion,  and  did  not  directly  hyposti^ 
tize  tiie  idea  into  intuitions,  too  strongly  predominated  to  admit  the  poe- 
libihtr  of  its  resulting,  wi^out  the  u^uence  of  the  pure  OrientsJism 
from  Syria,  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Gnoos. 

It  might  be  thou^t,  tiiat  this  two-fold  tiieory  would  have  resulted  in 
a  corresponding  difference  of  practical  tpirU,  As  the  Syrian  theory 
Buppoeed  an  active  kingdom  of  evil,  which  was  one  and  the  same  wiu 
the  Idi^om  of  matter,  we  might  conclude  from  this,  that  it  made  the 
reaonciation  of  this  hated  matter  and  its  hostile  productions,  the  great 
point  m  its  system  of  morak.    ^ce,  on  the  other  band,  tbe  Alexan- 
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dritm  Qnom  conudered  matter  in  the  E^t  of  an  imo^aiuBed  sdn 
stance,  and  the  divine  aa  the  forming  pnncipU  of  matttf ,  we  lu^t 
suppose  that  it  would  adopt  no  such  rugative  tiieorj  of  mcnals,  bat  M 
iDcbned  rather  to  make  the  active  mehoration  of  the  world,  hj  the 
power  of  the  dirine  element,  the  principle  of  its  moral  system.  Tlui 
conjecture  would  be  rendered  still  more  probaUe,  by  compazii^  serenl 
of  the  Alexandrian  with  t^  STiian  systems. 

But  we  must  see,  aa  we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  matter,  that  tin 
difierence  of  practical  tendencies  is  not  so  much  grounded  in  the  diffi»iv 
ence  of  these  principles,  as  it  is  true  that  a  different  shaping  and  vpi 
plication  is  given  to  the  principles  themselTeE,  by  virtue  of  the  diveratf 
of  mtellectual  bents ;  and  that  aJl  the  prindples  derived  from  other 
qnarters  receive,  through  the  general,  intelleotn^  bent  which  approiwi> 
ates  them  to  itself  and  the  peculiar  spiritual  temperament  of  this  penod, 
an  application  which  needed  not  necessarily  to  flow  from  them,  by  them* 
selves  conndered.  We  have  seen,^  indeed,  how  Dualism,  in  its  primi- 
tive  form  among  the  Persians,  by  no  means  carried  along  with  it  tho 
tendency  to  an  ascetic,  inactive  renunciation  of  the  world ;  bat  how  aa 
active  life,  and  the  exercise  of  a  plastic  influence  on  tiie  outward  worid^ 
is  tbe  conflict  for  the  kingdom  of  liriit,  developed  itself  therefrom. 
And  yet  the  same  princide  received,  uirough  the  influence  of  the  ft^ 
T»Iing  tone  of  mind  in  this  period,  another  application.  But  in  Plato* 
ttism,  two  points  of  view  were  proposed,  tuid  its  practical  influence  was 
eoaditioned  by  the  predominance  of  the  one  or  tiie  <^er.  On  the  one 
side,  Platomsm  represented  the  soul  as  the  plastic  power  in  the  worid ; 
—  it  made  the  ideas  actualise  themselves  in  becoming,  stamp  them- 
■elvea  in  the  iii>.  The  self-manifestation  of  these  ideas,  striving  to 
overpower  the  cX^,  should  press  forward  to  meet  thrar  kindred  spuit} 
in  its  contemplation  of  the  world  in  all  its  aspects, — in  all  t^pearaDoe* 
of  the  beautirol  and  good.  Throu^  the  symbols  —  thou^  inadequate 
to  the  original  type  —  of  the  ideal  harmony  of  the  muTerse  in  the  sea* 
Bible  worid,  the  recollection  of  the  original  Former  himself  was  to  be 
called  up  in  the  sjurit  &at  belonged  to  the  higher  world,  and  the  crav> 
ing  after  this  awakened  within  it ;  >-  by  means  of  this  oont«mplati(n), 
the  soul  waa  to  become  gradually  wingea.  But  on  the  other  side,  FU- 
tonism  taught  that  there  was  a  renstance  of  the  i^  agunst  these  ideas^ 
which  was  not  to  be  entirely  ranquiahed ;  it  presented  to  conscioasnees 
that  opposition  between  the  idea  and  the  manifestation,  which  could 
never  be  overcome.  According  to  this  view,  evil  is,  in  this  worid,  ft 
necessary  aatitbeffis  to  good.  '  This  is  inseparahle  fnnn  the  relation  of 
the  idea  to  the  l^  ;  and  hence  it  is  only  by  contemplation,  rising  to 
the  spiritual  worid  of  ideas,  that  one  can  soar  above  this  opposition, 
which  must  always  necessarily  continue  to  exist  in  this  lower  le^oa. 
At  all  events,  it  was  from  this  position  that  the  ariatooratio  princii^ 
of  the  ancient  world,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  took  that  direc- 
tion, by  nrtue  of  which  the  ctmtemi^tive  life  was  exalted  far  above 
the  practice ;  as  in  like  manner,  this  defect  —  though  more  or  leM 
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tempeiod,  is  laopcartaon  to  &e  gro&ter  or  Isss  tuotioD  of  ihe  C%ris(ua 
principle  —  ouaves  to  Hie  Gnostic  s^tems  generally.  Now  in  pn>> 
portJOD  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  udes  of  the  Platonic  theory 
predominated,  tLere  came  to  be  united  with  Platonism,  either  a  in<»e 
Mactiad,  eeUielico4rlaBtic,  or  wx  ascetic,  contemplative  tendeaey. 
Platomsm  contwns  within  it,  considered  on  tliat  first  ude,  the  genninft 
principle  for  the  constmctaoD  of  the  system  of  ethics ;  but  ia  order  to 
the  actualization  of  what  lies  within  it,  it  is  reqnifflte,  tiiat  the  other 
side  should  retreat  into  the  back-ground.  ^Hiia  Dualiun  most  be  prwv 
tically  annulled ;  a  means  most  be  g^ven  of  rec<»)cilinR  the  opposition 
between  the  idea  and  the  mamfestatioD,  and  this  could  be  mediated 
only  by  ^e  fact  of  a  redemptaon  of  mankind.  Thus  Flatomnn  p(Hnta 
avay  to  Christianity,  throu^  which  atrae  the  ethical  problems  grounded  ' 
in  the  Platonic  ideas  could  be  aotuaUr  realized. 

Now  the  sjoritual  tone  of  this  penod,  which  lies  »i  the  root  of  idl 
ttiose  Gnoetic  eystems,  out  of  whioh  sprung  hatred  and  oootcmpt  of  the 
world,  the  i^edominant  Oriental  principle  of  ntter  estrangement  &om 
ilie  world  and  from  all  human  afieotioiis,  tonded  to  give  prominence  to 
one  of  those  ddea  and  to  reprees  the  other ;  and  the  same  thing,  in* 
deed,  is  manifested  in  the  ethics  peculiar  to  the  later  Platonism  genor> 
ally,  if  we  except  PlotinuB.  One  of  these  GnostiGa,  Marcion,  united^ 
in  &ct,  aa  we  shall  see,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Uv,  a  tendency  in 
Otlier  respects  altogether  foreign  from  Platonism. 

The  moat  essential  difference  between  tiie  Gnostio  systems,  and  the 
one  which  is  best,  suitod  also  to  be  made  the  baus  of  their  distribution, 
is  Hat  which  arises  &om  their  different  degrees  of  divergence,  in  ro- 
speet  to  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Ae  Gnostic  view  of  the  um* 
Terse,  &om  the  purely  Ghrifitian  view.  It  is  tha  Dualistic  element  ear- 
ned out ;  —  by  virtue  of  which  those  oppositions,  — which  Chrislianity 
ezlubitB  as  conflicting  witii  the  ori^nal  uni^  in  creation,  as  having  firrt 
ori^nat«d  in  the  &11  of  the  creature,  and  only  to  be  removed  by  tlifl 
redemption,— these  oppoeitionB  are  considered  as  ori^oal,  grounded  in 
the  very  principles  of  exiBt«nce ;  —  hence,  also,  as  being  of  such  a 
kind  tliat  they  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  redemption  itself ;  —  tba 
oppoutiona  between  a  temporal,  earthly,  and  a  higher,  invisible  order 
of  things ;  between  the  natural,  the  purely  human,  and  the  divine. 
This  oppoeitioa,  so  i^prehended,  must  be  extended  moreover  to  the  r»- 
lation  of  Christianity  to  the  creation,  to  nature  and  history.  Wher* 
this  opposition  generally  was  seised  in  its  most  diarp  vid  decided 
form,  nothing  less  could  be  supposed  than  aa  absolute  opponlion  abo 
between  Chnstianity  and  tbe  creation  —  between  nature  tad  bisbxy, 
Christiaiuty  must  nuke  its  appearance  as  aa  altogether  sudden  things 
as  a  fragment  disconnected  from  everything  else,  S8  something  coming 
in  wholly  without  expectation.  According  to  tlus  view,  no  gradud 
development  of  the  Theocracy,  as  an  or^nic^y  connected  whol^ 
could  DC  adnutted.  The  connection,  also,  must  be  broken  between 
Christiamty  and  Judusm.  ^d  all  this  becomes  concentrated  intbs 
.  form  of  relation  in  whioh  the  Demiurge  was  conceived  to  stand  to  tho 
Sapcenw,  perfect  God,  aad  the  w«rld  of  .^oas.    ETeiytluiig  depandi, 
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then,  on  the  circanutance,  whether  an  absolute  opponlion  wfts'msde  to 
exist  here,  or  room  was  still  left  for  Some  sort  of  mediation.  It  ia  mao- 
ifeet,  how  deeply  this  difference  most  affect  ererTthing  that  pertains  to 
the  proTince  of  morals  and  religion. 

In  the  following  respect,  all  theae  Onoglics  agree ;  ^ej  aJl  held,  as 
Te  remarked  above,  to  a  world  consisting  of  the  pare  emanation  of  life 
fh>m  Qod,  a  creation  erolved  Erectly  out  of  the  divine  essence,'  fiur 
exalted  above  the  outward  creation  produced  by  Grod's  plastic  power, 
and  contUtioned  by  a  preexisting  matter.  They  agree  moreover  in 
thit,  that  they  did  not  admit  the  Father  of  that  tdgher  world  of  ema- 
Dation,  to  be  the  immediate  author  of  tfdi  lower  world,  bat  m^tuned 
that  the  lower  creation  proceeded  from  the  World-former,  ^tinuoBpyot,') 
a  bmg  of  kindred  nature  with  the  universe  formed  and  governed  by 
him,  and  far  inferior  to  that  higher  system  and  the  Father  of  it.  But 
here  arose  a  difference  among  them ;  for  while  Uiey  all  miuntuned  the 
&ct  of  such  &  subordination,  tiiey  did  not  agree  in  their  conceptions  as 
to  the  particnlar  mode  of  its  existence.  Some,  taking  their  departnre 
from  ideas  which  had  long  prev^ed  among  certiun  Jews  of  Alexas- 
dria,  (as  appears  from  comparing  the  Alexandrian  vermon  of  Uie  Old 
Testament,  and  from  Plulo,)  supposed  that  the  Supreme  God  created 
and  governed  the  world  by  ministering  spirits,  by  the  angels.  At  the 
head  of  these  angels  stood  one,  who  had  the  direction  aad  control  of 
all ;  hence  called  the  opificer  and  governor  of  the  world.  This  Demi- 
urge they  comrared  with  the  plastic,  animating,  mundane  spirit  of 
Plato  and  the  Flatonicians,'  which,  too,  according  to  the  l^aeus  of 
Plato,  strives  to  represent  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Season,  in  that 
whioh  is  beeorning  and  temporal.  This  angel  is  a  representative  of  the 
Supreme  God  on  this  lower  stage  of  existence.  He  acts,  not  indepen- 
dently, bat  merely  according  to  tite  ideas  inspired  in  him  by  the  Su- 
preme God  ;  just  as  the  plastic,  mundane  soul  of  the  Flatonists  creates 
all  things  afl«r  the  pattern  of  the  ideas  communicated  by  the  Supreme 
Beason,  (voCf  .>)  But  these  ideas  transcend  the  powers  of  his  own  lim- 
ited nature ;  he  cannot  understand  them ;  he  is  merely  their  uncoil 
sciouB  organ ;  and  hence  is  unable  himself  to  comprehend  Uie  whole 
•cope  and  meaning  of  the  work  which  be  performs.  As  an  organ  under 
the  guidance  of  a  higher  inspiration,  he  reveals  what  exceeds  his  own 
power  of  conception.  And  nere  ateo  thev  fell  in  with  the  current 
ideas  of  the  Jews,  in  sopporang  that  Uke  Supreme  God  had  revealed 
himself  to  their  Fathers  through  the  angels,  who  served  as  ministers 
of  his  will.  From  them  proceeded  the  ^vmg  of  the  law  by  Moses.  In 
the  following  respect,  also,  they  conndered  ttie  Demiurge  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Supreme  God ;  —  as  die  other  nations  of  the  earUi 
are  portioned  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  other  angels,  eo  the  Jew* 
ish  people,  considered  as  the  peculiar  peoj^e  of  God,  are  committed  to 
dte  especial  care  of  the  Denunrge,  as  nis  representative.*  He  revealed 

*  luVn  D^jr.  mipaStiyiia  of  the  JMtIu  Beuon  hjpon*- 
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abo  aiDOBg  tbdtn,  in  flieir  nligionB  ^ty,  as  n  the  oreation  of  IIm 
world,  thoee  hi^er  ideu,  which  himBelf  could  not  nnden^d  in  Ibeir 
tme  fiigaificaDcy.  The  Otd  J^eitament,  Iik«  tiie  whole  civataon,  wok 
theveUed^ti^  of  a  Ughaf  mmidane  tgitem,tie  vaied.tgpe of  ChrtM- 
tiamtg. 

Among  the  Jewish  people  thennelvee,  however,  Ihey  eaiefully  di» 
(iDguiahed,  aSter  Uie  example  of  the  AlezandriaDS,  between  the  great 
naas,  who  are  barely  a  representatiTe  tjpe  of  the  people  d  Qod,  (th* 
Israelites  according  to  the  fiesh,  the  lap(^x  ■faAri'Vi  "orA  <nip<iB,)  aoid  tha 
Bmaller  number,  who  became  really  conscious  of  their  destinstionaii'tha 
pe(^le  of  God,  (the  soul  of  this  mass,  the  ajdritual  men  -of  Fhilo ;  tha 
'lapa^x  irvevfUTuuSr,  Mnrr^ ;  the  truly  cooBeonited  isoe,  living  in  the  oon^ 
templation  of  God  J  the  i^vip  ip"*  t^  ^'^  l  the  nw^iariKiK,  yvoaraui,  aa 
contradisdnxuished  &om  tiie  ti^wn,  triffrual.)  The  latter,  witii  their 
aensoal  tmiMS,  adhered  to  the  outward  form,  perceiTed  not  tfaafi  thu  waa 
barely  a  symbol,  and  therefore  entered  not  into  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol.^  Thus  those  sensual-minded  Jews  Icnew  not  the  angd  by 
whom  Qod  reoeaUd  himself  in  all  the  ITiecj^iameB  of  the  Old  Test»- 
■nent;  knew  not  the  Denuurge  in  his  true  relation  to  the  hidden,  Bif 
preme  God,  who  never  reoealt  Jdm»f\f  in  the  sesffiUe  worid.  Here, 
too,  they  confounded  type  and  archetype,  symbol  and  idea.  They  roaa 
no  higher  than  to  this  Jkmurge;  they  held  him  for  the  Supreme  Ghd 
Hmnif.  Thoee  spiritual  men,on  the  ctmtraiy,  cleariy  perceived,  or  at 
least  divined,  the  ideas  veiled  under  Judusm ;  they  rose  above  the  Z>» 
nwurye,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God ;  they  are,  therefore} 
properly  his  true  uonhippen,  (^cptanrtrat.')  The  Teli^on  of  tiie  fonner 
was  grounded  buely  on  a  finth  of  aathority;  the  latter  five  in  tAe  on^ 
Umplation  vf  divine  Oanga.  The  former  needed  to  be  schooled  and 
diacnplined  by  the  Demiurge  —  by  rewards,  punishmenlB,  and  threat*  { 
&e  latter  need  no  such  means  of  discipline ;  ttey  rise  by  the  buoyimcj 
of  their  own  minds  to  the  Supreme  God,  v^  is  wly  a  fountain  of 
blees6dnM8  to  those  that  are  fitted  for  txnmnunion  with  urn ;  theylow 
faim  for  his  own  sake.' 

When  now  these  Jewish  theosophisfB  of  Alexandria  had  come  over  t» 
Ghristi&nity,  and  with  tlus  new  religion  had  tmited  thur  previous  ideas^ 
they  saw  ue  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  completely  unveiled  by  Cliris> 
tianity,  and  the  highest  idea  of  the  whole  creation  brought  cteariy  ts 
light.  The  scope  and  end  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  all  humaa 
development,  bow  for  the  first '  time  became  clear.  Aa  far  as  dte  Bo> 
preme  j^en,^  who  appeared  in  the  penon  of  Christ,  is  exalted  abora 
the  angels  and  the  Demiurge,  so  for  does  Christtanity  transcend  Jnda* 

t^iOTo;  10 VII,  i^nttievipia  t^Hii  nari  obMiring  itoaMraidly,  inatcad  of  Bccing  ia 

ipli/iiv  iyyiXur  'Stov,  tai  ^n-^lhr  j(  an  all^orlcml  represcntstiOD  of  oBiTMul 

/upic  K-vpiov  Xaic  aimilaiiufi.  reUgkiii  and   monl   trnltH.    The  Onorit 

I  Tbiu  in  tSt  tpade  ataibal  to  Banabat,  fnTnished  Ih«  keT-wbich  Bn(  noloclGd  thii 

ll  b  •sterted  b^  a  moderate  GdosIIc,  vho  ils  irae  meaning. 

bad  ai  vet  by  no  means  stuined  to  that  *  Sm  abore,  Put  I.  p.  OS,  eto.,  T««p«eaii( 

"  '  a  Oooflii  which  reinlled  from  the  mix-  the  two  rel^iiotu  poailtmi   aecoiding-  tS 
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ism  and  the  whole  earthly  oresitioii.  The  Dflmini^  himself  nov  par- 
Cffivea  entering  into  hia  province  a  revelation  of  a  lu^r  BTstem  of 
things,  and  serves  henceforth  as  ita  Belf-conwnons  organ. 

If  the  law  was  called  hy  Jewish  theolo^ans  a  law  dispensed  hy  angels^ 
with  a  view  to  mark,  in  this  way,  its  divine,  as  opposed  to  a  merely 
human,  ori^  —  this  designation  is,  on  the  other  haiu],  employed  in  the 
5po6tolic  letters,  for  the  parpose  of  clearly  setting  forth  the  sopeiiorily 
or  Chiistdanity  to  Judusm,  —  of  exhibiting  the  former  as  the  absolute 
religion,  for  which  all  the  earlier  fragmentary  revelations  of  the  divine 
connciis  only  served  to  prepare  the  war.  The  all-embracing  rerel&tiwi 
of  God  in  uie  Son,  throng  whtna  Goa  himself  enters  immediately  into 
fellowship  with  the  creature,  is  opposed  to  the  revelation  mecUated  1^  the 
instnimentahty  of  individnal  aogels  —  mdivtdnal  godlike  powers.  By 
the  muufestaticoi  of  the  comprehending  whole,  evetything  partial  is 
rendered  superfluous.^  Tbo  inventions  of  the  Gnoabcs,  in  which  the 
whole  matter  is  spun  out  into  a  mythical  form,  turn  on  this  profound 
idea. 

In  what  the  Gnostics  who  adopt  this  point  of  view  say  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Denuurge,  of  his  creation,  of  hia  previous  aominion,  to  the 
appearance  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  ideas, 
in  themselves  profound.  They  endeavor  to  express  how  the  whole  was, 
at  least  in  idea,  in  the  germ,  implanted  in  the  ori^pnal  creation,  which 
was  to  be  actuidly  realized  and  fdlfilled  only  bv  Christiimity ;  —  how 
reason,  attuning  first  throng  Christianity  to  the  full  and  clear  coi^ 
sciousness  of  the  ideas  incorporated  in  and  stamped  upon  creation,  was 
to  express  these  in  an  actual  manifestation ;  —  a  great  and  fnotfHl 
thought,  which,  obscurely  divined  by  tiie  Gnosis,  waited  to  receive  its 
clear  and  discreet  expoffltion  &om  a  future  science,  striking  root  in 
Christiamtv.  The  Gnosis  bore  within  it  the  germ,  first  presented  as  a 
poetic  intuition,  of  a  true  philosophy  of  history. 

The  o^er  party  of  tiie  Gnostics  coooated  munly  of  such  as,  before 
their  coming  over  to  Christianity,  had  not  been  followers  of  the  Mbtmo 
religion,  but  had  abeady,  at  an  earlier  period,  framed  to  themselves  an 
Oriental  Gnosis,  opposed  as  well  to  i7uaiiun>  as  to  ill  popular  reUgmUf 
Uke  that  of  nluch  we  find  tiie  remuns  in  the  hooks  of  the  Salraeans, 
and  of  which  examples  nu^  still  be  found  in  the  East,  ara<»g  the  Per- 
nans  and  the  ICndoos.  They  regarded  the  Demiurge  with  Us  angels, 
not  simply,  like  the  former  class,  as  a  subordinate,  limited  being,  but  as 
one  absolutely  hostile  to  the  Supreme  God.  The  Demiurge  and  his  aagels 
are  for  establishing  their  independence  within  their  limited  B^re, 
They  would  tolerate  no  £n^gn  dominioa  within  their  province.  Wha^ 
ever  higher  existence  has  descended  into  tiieir  kingdom,  they  seek  to 
hold  imprisoned  there,  so  that  it  may  not  ascend  again  above  their  nai^ 
row  pretuncte.  Probably,  in  tins  system,  the  kingdom  of  the  world- 
forming  angels  coincided,  for  the  most  part,  with  ^e  kingdom  of  the 
deceitful  starapiiits,  who  seek  to  rob  man  of  his  freedom,  to  begule 
lum  by  various  arts  of  deception,  —  and  who  exercise  a  tyraiinical  sway 

1  8m  Heb.  S.  Ephti.  a :  10,  and  tlM  vord«  cf  Christ  to  Nubanad. 
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over  Ote  tinnga  of  t^  Troild,i  The  Denunrge  ii  r  linuted  and  linut' 
ing  being ;  proud,  jealooB,  revengeful ;  tad  tius  his  character  ezpreBseg 
itself  in  tte  Old  Testament,  which  proceeded  &oni  him. 

Believing  that  they  foond  in  the  Old  Testament  bo  manj  qualities 
attributed  to  God  which  were  anthropopathic  —  so  much  which  was  at 
variance  with  the  Chiistiaa  idea  of  God  and  inth  moral  perfection,  it 
would  indeed  have  been  natural  for  Uiese  Onostics,  had  the;  lived  in  a 
difierent  spritual  atmosphere,  to  consider  aU  this  as  the  result  of  hu- 
man error,  wherebj  the  true  idea  of  God  had  become  vitiated.  Bot  to 
refer  this  to  a  subjective  cause,  and  ezpluu  it  peychologicallr,  lajy  alto- 
gether remote  &om  their  habit  of  contemplation.  To  them  Judaism  no 
less  thui  paganism  appeared,  as  opposed  to  Christianity,  something  too 
positively  rail  to  admit  of  being  satisftctorily  explained  in  any  such 
war  as  this.  They  fancied  in  the  life  of  nations  uiey  coold  trace  the 
influetMM  of  self-subsistent  spiritual  powers,  who  controlled  the  general 
What  St.  Paul  says  of  the  principalities  and  powers. 


{doxoic  and  iioufiaif^y  they  referred  to  these  agents.  As  in  paganism 
mey  saw  the  kingdom  of  tlie  demons,  so  in  Jud^sm  they  saw  the  Idn^ 
dom  of  Uie  Demiurge.    And  so  while  Uiey  acknowledged  the  history  <n 


the  Old  Testament  to  be  tme,  they  were  led  to  trailer  whatever  ap- 
peared to  them  defective  in  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  Demiurge  himself.  The  reflected  image  of  this  being,  they  saw 
in  t]ie  character  and  in  the  conceptions  of  the  people  devoted  to  hit 
service.  Even  in  natore,  where  they  beheld  the  dominion  of  an  iron 
necessity,  governing  by  invariable  laws  and  sparing  nothing,  tiiey  be- 
lieved the  God  of  holy  love,  revealed  through  Christ,  was  not  to  be 
found.  They  saw,  manifesting  itself  there,  a  plastic  power  indeed,  but 
inadequate  to  master  its  material,  to  subdue  the  destructive  agencies 
which  resisted  its  efforts.  They  beheld  the  old  chaos  once  more  break- 
ing loose ;  the  wild  energy  of  Uie  £^,  revolting  without  control  against 
the  dominion  which  tiie  formative  Power  would  exercise  over  it,  —  cast- 
ing off  the  yoke  imposed  on  it,  and  destroying  the  work  he  had  begun. 
Thus  they  recognized  here  a  powerful,  indeed,  but  not  all-pcnrerM 
Demiurge,  against  whose  supremacy  the  tXt,,  which  he  sought  to  sub- 
ject to  his  will,  was  ever  rebelling.  The  same  jealous  being,  limited  in 
his  power,  ruling  with  despotic  sway,  whom  thev  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, they  imagined  they  saw  in  nature.  At  the  bottom  of  tiiese 
peculiar  views  lay  the  truth,  that  even  on  the  foundation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  religion  could  not  as  yet  be  wholly  emancipated  from  the 
principle  which  ruled  in  the  ancient  woiid ;  althou^  a  higher,  theistio 
element  was  here  revealed  in  opposition  to  that  pnnciide.  This  could 
be  brought  about  only  by  the  redeeming  power  of  the  gospel.  These 
Gnostics  judged  thus: — the  supreme  God,  the  God  of  holiness  and 
love,  who  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  senmble  worid,  has  r^ 

1  Awordinglf,  in  th«  Bj;il«m  of  Iheee  Sa-  tinportant  part  In  oreTTthiiis  Ibst  ii  bad, 

bwuu,  the  HTen  »tar-ipirita  an]  Ihe  twelve  To  tbeir  deceptive  arts,  the  ^bnuu  owmA- 

itar-ipiriu  of  the  lodiac,  who  iprnnz  from  the  oiuin  of  thou  deieiied  raligion*,  Jnda 

•n  imgnlar  connection  between  the  cheUed  inn  and  Chriidanity. 
Vetahifaad  the  ■pirit  of  iaAneu,  plaj  n 
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fife,  ac5tAered  among  men,  the  eenninataon  of  which  the  Deiniiirgs 
Btrirea  to  cbeck  and  soppreas.  The  perfect  God  is,  ftt  moat,  known 
wd  woraMpped  in  mjstmea  tdooe  by  a  few  qoritoal  men.  Kow  thia 
Ck>d,  timmgl)  his  hi^est  j£(m,  let  himaelf  down  at  once,  withoat  any 
tar^sa^  preparalirai,  to  this  mfeiior  nvtem,  for  the  pu^nse  of  dmwiag 
upward  to  hmia^  those  hi^er  and  kmdred  soiitnal  naturea  which  aio 
here  held  in  boD^ge.  Chiietuiiitj  finds  nowhere  in  the  whole  creatKm 
a  point  of  entrance,  except  in  those  theoeophic  sehoola  where  a  lu^ier 
wisdom,  in  the  finrn  of  secret  doctrines,  has  been  handed  down  &om  age- 
to  age. 

This  difierenco  between  the  (ihtostio  systems  was  one  of  great  impor- 
taooe,  both  in  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  point  of  view.  ^Uie  Gxustios 
of  the  first  olass,  who  kwked  upon  the  Demiurge  as  an  organ  of  &» 
■opreme  Qod,  and  hia  repreaentatire,  the  fa^oner  ol  naturo  aooording 
to  hia  ideas,  the  gaiding  spizog  of  the  historical  ercdatioa  of  God's  king* 
dom,  su^t,  consistently  with  their  peculiar  principles,  expect  to  find 
the  manifeatatdon  of  the  i^TiQe  element  in  nature  and  in  history.  Ther 
were  not  necessarily  drivffli  to  an  anohriBtdan  hatred  of  the  world. 
They  could  admit  that  the  divine  element  mi^t  be  roToaled  eren  ia 
earthly  relations ;  that  ererything  of  the  earth  was  ei4>able  of  bciog 
refined  and  ennobled  by  its  iofluence.  They  could  therefore  be  quite 
Boderate  in  their  aacetao  notions,  as  we  find  the  case  aotnally  to  faaTO 
been  with  regard  to  many  of  tins  class-;  although  their  notion  of  die 
M«  oontanowy  tended  to  the  practically  mischievoas  result  of  tracing 
evil  exelumvely  to  the  worid  of  sense ;  and  although  their  over  raluft- 
tion  of  a  contemplatire  Gnosis  might  easily  prove  un&vorable  to  the 
spirit  of  fMitive  charity.  On  the  contrary,  the  other  kind  of  Gnosis, 
which  represented  the  Creator  of  the  world  as  a  nature  directly  oi^ 
posed  to  the  aupreme  God  tuid  lus  higher  system,  would  necessari^ 
lead  to  a  wildly  fanatical  and  morose  hatred  of  the  world,  wholly  at 
war  with  the  spirit  of  Chiistiamt^.  This  expressed  itself  in  two  ways  i 
among  the  noraer  and  more  sensible  class,  by  an  excesuvely  ri^d  aaee- 
tioism,  by  an  aurious  concern  to  shun  all  contact  with  Qie  world  — 
Ihou^  to  fa^on  and  mould  that  worid  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Chri» 
tian  vocation.  The  morality,  in  this  case,  to  make  the  beet  of  it,  could 
be  only  negative,  oaij  a  pieparatory  stop  of  purification  in  order  to  the 
oontomplative  state.  But  the  same  eccentric  hatred  of  the  world, 
coupled  with  pride  tmd  arroganoe,  ought  also  lead  to  wild  enthuaasm 
a&d  a  bold  contempt  for  aU  moral  obligaticoiB.  The  prindple  once 
started  npon,  that  me  whole  of  tins  worid  ia  tiie  work  of  a  finite,  un- 
codlike  amrit ;  that  it  is  not  snsceptiUe  of  any  revelation  of  divine 
uings ;  that  the  loftier  natures  who  belong  to  a  iw  higher  world,  are 
here  held  in  bonda^ ;  tttese  Gnostics  eaoly  came  to  the  concloaon, 
that  everything  external  ia  a  matter  (^perfect  indifibrence  to  the  inner 
man, — nothing  of  a  loftier  nature  can  there  be  expressed ;  the  outward 
man  may  indulge  is  every  lust,  provided  only  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  inner  man  is  not  thereby  disturbed  in  its  meditation.  The  most 
direct  way  of  showing  contempt  tmd  defiaooe  of  tiut  wretched,  hwtile 
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mtU  was,  BOt  to  allow  ^  ound  to  be  oBected  bj  it  in  any  atnation. 
Men  idtcndd  mortify  smse  by  bnnng  eveir  lust,  and  still  preserving 
Hie  traBqnillily  of  the  miad  tmraffied.  "  We  moet  conquer  lust  by  in-  ; 
dnlgenoe, — eaid  these  ioldtpmU  —  for  it  is  no  great  tbing  for  a  man 
to  d>etain  from  lust  wbo  knows  nothjug  about  it  by  experience.  Tbe 
greataese  lies  in  not  b«ng  oTercome  by  it,  wben  clasped  in  its  embrace."^ 
Ihon^  the  reports  of  enemies  ought  not  be  nsed  without  great  caution 
and  distnut,  and  we  should  never  forget  that  such  witnesses  were  liable, 
by  unfriendly  inferences  or  the  nusconatruotion  of  terms,  to  impute  to 
taoh  sects  a  great  deal  that  was  false ;  yet  the  cbaracteristic  maxima 
qnoted  from  Uieir  own  lips,  and  the  coincident  testimony  of  such  men 
as  IrennuB  and  Ejaphanias,  and  of  those  still  more  unprejudiced  and 
careful  inquirers,  tbe  Alexandrians,  places  it  beyond  all  reasonable 
docbt,  that  they  not  merely  e^vessed,  but  even  practised,  such  princi- 
ples of  conduct.  Besides,  ^t  enemy  of  ChrisdaJiity,  the  Neo-Platonio 
j^OBOpher  Porphyry,  corroborates  this  testimony  by  citing  from  the 
month  of  these  persons  mftitimj?  of  a  similar  import.^  "A  bttle  stand- 
ing pool,"  said  they,  "may  be  defiled,  when  some  impure  substance 
drops  into  it ;  not  so  the  ocam,  which,  conscious  of  ita  own  immensity, 
admits  ererytbing.  So  little  men  are  overcome  by  eating  ;  but  he  who 
is  an  ocean  of  strength  (tfowia,  probably  a  cant  term  of  meirs,  founded 
oa  a  misinterpretation  of  St.  Paul's  language,  1  Corinth.  8 :  9 ;  6 :  12) 
t^es  ererytlung  and  is  not  defiled."  Not  only  in  tiie  history  of  Cbri» 
tian  sects  of  eariier  and  more  reoent  times,  but  also  among  tbe  sects  of 
fbe  Hindoos,  and  even  among  the  rude  islanders  of  Australia,  instances 
may  be  found  of  such  tendencies  which  defied  all  moral  obligations  — 
tendendes  that  have  arisen  from  speculative  or  mystical  elements,  or  it 
nay  be  from  some  subjective  oiq>rice  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  all 
positive  law.  In  the  connection  of  the  present  period,  the  false  striving 
oi  the  subjective  spirit  after  emancipation,  af^r  breaking  loose  from  all 
the  bonds,  holy  or  unholy,  whereby  the  world  had  been  hitherto  kept  to- 
gether, is  quite  apparent.  And  this  ^m  and  tendency  might  seem  to 
hare  found  a  point  of  anion  in  that  nnsbackling  of  the  spirit,  so  radical- 
ly different  in  its  aharacter,  which  Christituuty  brought  along  with  it. 

This  difference  shows  itself,  agun,  ui  the  views  entertained  of  partior 
vlar  moral  rdationa.  The  Gnostics  of  the  lost-mentioned  class  either 
enjoined  the  life  of  ceUbacy,  or  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  marriage 
as  being  on  imptire  and  profane  connection,  or  else  —  on  tbe  principle 
that  whatever  pertained  to  sense  was  indifferent,  fmd  that  men  needed 
but  to  defy  the  Demiurge  by  despising  his  stringent  \a.vs  — -  t^ey  justi- 
fied the  gratifying  of  every  lust.  Those  of  the  first  class,  on  the  conr 
trary,  honored  marriage,  as  a  holy  estate ;  and  on  this  subject  also, 
found  in  Ghriatianity  the  complete  fulfilment  of  a  revelation  introduced 
into  the  Demiurge's  world,  as  tbe  type  of  a  higher  order  of  things ;  and 
the  VsJentinian  Gnosis,  which  invariably  regarded  the  lower  world  as  a 
^mbol  and  mirror  of  the  higher,  which  sought  to  trace  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  same  sapreme  law  in  various  gradations,  at  different 
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stages  of  enatence,  b&v  in  die  relation  of  isarriage,  aa  elseiriiMV,  tfit 
type  of  a  higher  relation  pervading  every  stage  and  degree  of  existence, 
from  the  highest  link  of  the  chain  downwards.  We  may  here  obserre 
in  the  ValentiDian  Gaoeie,  the  first  attempt,  ori^uating  in  the  infloenm 
of  Ghristianitj,  to  understand  in  a  scientific  way  tiie  true  significance 
of  marnage,  m  ita  c(»ineotdon  witli  the .  laws  of  the  universe — a  point 
which  the  mind  of  Plato  was  striving  to  reach  in  the  Sympotium  ;  hot 
which  coold  not  be  truly  reached  and  adequately  presented  until  Chris- 
tianity had  led  men  to  recognize  the  unity  of  Uod's  imago  in  boQi  die 
sexes,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  common  type  of  ho- 
manity  residing  in  that  unity. 

The  diffh-ence  b^neeen  thete  tvo  tmdenciet  of  tAe  GnosHe  priiKmh 
was  strongly  manifested,  again,  in  the  different  ways  of  cont^plaltng 
Christ's  person.  All  Gnostics,  it  is  true,  were  in  a  sense  agreed  in  this 
respect ;  that  as  they  (^tingiushed  tho  Giod  of  heaven  from  the  Qoi  of 
nature,  aud  hence,  too,  separated  beyond  necesuty  the  isvinble  from  the 
visible  world,  the  divine  from  the  human,  —  bo  they  could  not  acknowl- 
edge the  unity  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  tie  person  of  OhrUi. 
Yet  as  in  the  first  of  these  cases  we  remarked  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  predominant  tendencies  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  so  we 
may  observe  an  unportant  difference,  too,  in  the  case  last  mentioned. 
We  find  here  an  essential  gradation  in  the  views  entertuned  of  the 
relation  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ.  Some  regarded 
the  humanity  of  Christ  as  real,  and  as  possessed  of  a  certun  dignity  of 
its  own  ;  jet,  aa  they  made  two  Gods  of  the  one  Qod  of  heaven  and  of 
nature,  and  represented  the  creator  of  the  latter  to  be  nothing  mwe 
than  the  organ  of  the  former ;  so  tiiey  divided  the  one  Christ  into-  two 
Ohriata  —  a  higher  and  a  lower,  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  Christ — 
the  latter  serving  merely  as  the  organ  of  the  former ;  and  this,  not  by 
an  original  and  inseparable  union  with  him,  hut  in  such  sense  that  the 
former  first  united  himself  with  the  latter  at  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan. 
But  the  other  epecUi  of  Gnons,  denying,  as  it  did,  all  connection  (£ 
Christianity  with  Judfusm,  and  all  progressive  development  of  the  king* 
dom  of  God  among  men ;  representing,  aa  it  did,  die  Qod  of  Christ 
and  of  the  gospel  as  a  different  being  from  the  God  of  nature  and  of 
history,  must  necessarily  do  away  the  connection  of  Christ's  appewaaoe 
with  nature  and  with  history.  The  notion,  so  pleasing  to  the  Quataatio 
taste  of  the  East,^  and  which  had  long  ohtuned  currency  among  the 
Jews,  that  a  higher  spirit  has  the  faculty  of  representing  himself  to  the 
outward .  eye  in  various  forms,  deceiving  the  senses,  though  in  thenh 
selves  witliout  substance,  was  applied  to  Christ.  One  entire  and  im- 
portant part  of  his  earthly  existence  and  of  his  personal  being  was  critt 
cized  away ;  his  whole  humanity  was  denied,  and  whatever  appertained 
to  Christ's  human  appearance  represented  as  a  mere  deceptive  show,  a 
mere  vinon.*  Tet  we  can  in  nowise  agree  with  those  who  hold  that 
Ihcetitm  was  only  one  form  in  which  a  decided  tendency  to  idealism 

1  W«  have  only  to  think  of  the  Kndoo  tuned  bj  one  Jewish  wet  rcapecting  tha 
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lod  niti<malism  maaifested  itself —  a  form  pecnliarly  modified  b;  tlie 
prevufing  notions  of  the  ag«  ;  so  that  tlt«  Doeeta,  had  they  lived  at 
■ome  other  period,  would  hare  Bubstitnted  in  place  of  the  historical 
Christ  a  mere  ideal  one.  We  shoold  be  careful  to  distinguish  the 
piTq>er  essence  of  the  heretical  tendency  from  the  ajmptoms  throagh 
which  it  expressed  itself.  Docetism  may  be  the  result  of  rety  different 
twtdencies  of  mind — a  tendency  to  supranatoralism,  or  a  tendency  to 
rationalism.  There  mij^t  be  imited  with  it,  an  interest  at  bottom  to 
are  ail  pcesible  prominence  to  this  snpematural  imd  real  element  in 
Christ's  appearance.  Docetism,  at  this  point,  supposed  a  real,  though 
not  senrable  Christ;  and  a  re^  impartatdon  of  Christ  to  humanity. 
Qirist  gave  himself,  according  to  this  view,  to  humanity,  as  a  source  of 
dirioe  life.  He  presented  himself  senmbly  to  the  eyes  of  men,  not  is 
his  true,  divine  nature,  but  only  so  as  to  be  perceived  by  them,  yet 
withont  coming  himself  into  any  contact  with  matter,  in  an  unreal  vdl 
of  sense.  His  appearance  was  sometiiiDg  truly  objective ;  but  the  sen- 
mble  form  in  which  this  was  apparent  to  men  was  merely  subjective. 
liim  was  the  only  posnble  way  m  which  men,  under  the  dominion  of 
sense,  could  come  mto  any  contact  with  a  nature  so  divine.  A  mode 
oi  apprehension  turned  exclndvely  in  the  direction  of  supranaturalismf 
might  lead  in  this  case  to  a  total  denial  of  the  re^ity  of  the  natural 
elment  in  Christ.  But  under  this  form  of  Docetism  might  be  luridng, 
also,  a  tendency  wliioh  would  have  resulted  in  an  entire  evaporation  of 
Christianity,  in  taming  the  lifb  of  Christ  into  a  mere  symbol  of  a  spar* 
itoal  conuDunicatioa  &om  God,  in  aubetitating  the  idea  of  God's  re- 
deeming power  in  place  of  the  historicid  Redeemer ;  in  a  word,  there 
nught  eventually  spring  out  of  a  tendency  of  this  sort,  an  opposition  to 
historical  Christianity  —  and  that  this  did  actually  ccnue  about,  will  be 
shown  hereafter  by  specific  examples. 

When  these  GnostiCB,  with  their  system  readv  made,  looked  into  the 
scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  they  had  no  difficult^  in  finding  it  all 
there,  mnce  they  wen  only  on  the  search  for  points  of  coincidence. 
Trosting  to  the  mner  light  of  their  higher  spiritual  nature,  which  was 
to  make  all  things  clear  to  them,  they  gave  themselves  but  little  cot>- 
oem  about  the  letter  of  the  religious  records.  In  all  cases,  they  were 
for  ezpluning  outward  things  from  within  —  that  is,  from  their  intui- 
ticuis,  which  were  above  all  doubt.  They  disdained  the  helps  necessary 
to  unfold  the  spirit  contained  under  the  cover  of  the  word ;  thev 
despised  the  laws  of  thought  and  of  language,^  and  were  thus  exposea, 
in  interpreting  the  reconb  of  reUgion,  to  all  manner  of  delusion  ;  while 
tiiey  had  power  also  to  charm  others,  as  ignorant  of  those  laws  as  they 
were  themselvee,  within  the  circle  of  their  intuitions  and  symbolical 
representations.  Undentandmg,  for  instance,  the  t«rm  "world," 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Kew  Testament,  in  one  and  the  same  sense, 
nnther  distinguishing  nor  separating  the  objective  from  the  subjective 
world,  they  could  easdy  demonstrate  the  position,  that  the  whole  earthly 
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ereatioD  betrajs  defects,  and  covdd  not  liare  {>roceeded  &oiq  Uie  So- 
preme  and  perfect  God.  The  parables,  for  whose  ^plicity  and  pro 
loand  practical  meaning  they  Beem  to  have  been  endowed  with  M 
sense,  were  specially  welcomed  by  tiiem,  because  in  these,  when  the 
pwnt  of  comjwriaon  was  once  dropped,  an  wbitrary  interpretation  had 
the  &llest  scope.  The  controversy  exdted,  however,  by  this  arintraiy 
biblical  interpretation  of  the  GnosticB,  had  one  good  effect,  in  tarmnff 
the  attention  of  their  opponents  to  the  necesuty  of  a  sober,  gnmmatiou 
toethod  of  scripttinil  interpretation,  and  leading  them  to  eBtablieh  tbe 
first  hermeneatical  canons ;  as  may  be  seen  from  nnmerons  examples  in 
Irensens,  Tertullian,  dement,  and  Origen. 

As  the  opinion  that  falsehood  was  allowable  and  nught  even  benece^ 
barj  to  guide  the  multitude,  waa  a  principle  inbred  into  the  aristocratio 
spirit  of  the  old  world ;  and  as  the  jostification  of  falsehood,  therefore, 
could  not  be  wholly  cut  off,  and  the  onconditional  obligation  of  trntb- 
fiilness,  arising  &om  the  fact  that  all  are  alike  rational,  Ml  created  alika 
in  the  image  of  God,  coold  not  be  bronght  home  to  the  general  con- 
snousness  of  mankind  except  by  means  of  Christianity ;  so  it  was  ever 
found  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  that  old  aristocratic  sniit 
with  which  Gnosticism  was  connected,  that  the  principle,  Falsehooa'ii 
lawful  for  a  good  purpose,  once  more  slipped  in.  By  means  of  the 
oppontion  which  the  Gnostics  set  up  between  psychical  and  sjnritoal 
men,  they  could  defend  the  practice  of  descending  from  one  m  these 
portions  to  tbe  otier,  and  of  saying  what  was  false  to  men  of  the  lower 
stage,  because  they  were  not  prepared  to  receive  the  pure  truth.  This 
principle  influenced  their  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament ;  ucl 
they  were  the  inventors  of  the  exegetical  theory  of  accommodatiao. 
Many  among  them  asserted  that  Christ  and  the  apwrtles  expressed  them- 
selves  differently,  according  to  the  di&rent  standing  of  those  irbcm 
thev  addressed.  They  accommodated  themselves  to  these  di^rent 
positions ;  —  to  the  natural  men,  (tiie  Vw^uoi,)  those  who  stood  on  the 
ground  of  blind,  nnconsdous  Ua& — fiuth  on  outward  authority  and  on 
miracles,  fthose  who  were  tied  down  to  Jewish  prejudices,)  tixj  spoke 
only  of  a  Demiurge,  for  in  truth  the  limited  capacities  of  theee  m«a 
were  unfitted  for  anything  higher.  The  higher  truths  from  the  mM 
of  .^ns,  and  relatmg  to  that  world,  they  had  communicated  to  n<ma 
but  a  small  circle  of  ue  imtiated,  who  by  virtue  of  their  higher,  spxH^ 
nal  nature,  (rmfiaruml,')  were  capable  of  understanding  such  truths. 
But  m  all  other  cases,  tiiey  had  «mpty  hinted  at  these  truths  in  isolated 
figures  and  symbols,  inteUi^ble  to  such  natures  alone.  That  higher 
wisdom  they  had  spoken,  as  Paul  declared,  1  Corinth.  2  ;  6,  only  m 
the  living  word,  among  such  as  were  perfect ;  and  it  was  only  hj  the 
living  word,  witiiin  the  circle  of  the  initiated,  that  it  was  to  be  coiiti» 
ually  handed  down.  The  knowledge  of  this  secret  tradition,  llierflfi»e, 
was  the  only  true  key  to  the  more  profound  expoution  of  scriptoie. 
Though  other  church  teachers,  whom  the  B[Hrit  of  Pbtomsm  haa  too 
■tron^y  influenced,  were  not  wholly  exempt  from  that  aristocratic  el^ 
ment,  yet  tiie  clear  and  earnest  CluiBtiaa  sjnrit  of  Ireuteua  took  » 
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Bold  and  decided  stand  i^nat  it.  "  The  apoetles,"  he  said,^  "  nho 
wen  sent  forth  to  reclum  the  erring,  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  to  t 
heiJ  the  sick,  aaeuredly  did  not  acoominodate  themselTea  to  the  exist- 1 
ing  opinions  of  their  hearers ;  but  spoke  to  them  aecording  to  the  rev- ! 
elation  of  tmth.  What  phjsician  who  desires  to  heal  the  sick,  irill  i 
yield  to  tbe  whims  of  his  patient,  instead  of  prescribing  to  him  so  as  to  I 
effect  his  cure  ?  The  apostles,  those  disciples  of  tmu,  are  stnmgen  / 
to  ai\  deception,  because  deception  has  nothing  in  common  with  truth,  i 
any  more  than  darkness  has  with  light.  Our  Lord,  who  is  lumself  the  I 
truth,  for  that  very  reason  conld  not  deceive." 

O^ers,  relying  on  the  principles  of  their  Gnosis,  ventored  to  subject 
the  whole  New  Testament  to  the  boldest  criticism,  affirming  it  to  be  im- 

n'ble,  from  the  instructions  of  the  apostles  alone,  to  get  at  the  pur9 
ines  of  Christ ;  for,  stud  they,  Uie  apostles  themselves  were  still 
somewhat  fettered,  with  the  rest,  by  ptychieal  or  Jewish  oranions.  The 
ej»ritual  man  (Uie  Pneumaticus)  must  sill  the  "  natunu "  from  the 
"^liritual "  in  their  writings.  Or  they  even  went  so  &r  as  to  distui- 
guish  in  Christ's  discourses,  what  had  been  spoken  by  the  natural 
Christ,  under  the  inspr&tion  of  the  Demiurge ;  what  had  been  expressed 
throu^  him  by  the  divine  "  Wisdom,"  which  had  not  yet  reached  its 
frtU  development,  but  still  fiuctnated  between  the  province  of  the  Demi- 
nrge  and  uie  "  Pleroma ; "  '  and  what  had  been  spoken  throng  him  by 
the  supreme  Nus  out  of  the  Pleioma.^ 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  under  this  theosophic  style  of  intuition  and  ex- 
pressioQ  is  veiled  a  completely  rationalistic  mode  of  tiiinldng,  which 
skives  to  soar  above  the  Christ  and  the  Christianity  of  history.  The 
view  of  a  certun  oppoation  betwixt  the  idea  and  its  manifestation  in 
primitive  Christianity  itself  p^  of  a  perfectibili^  of  Christianity,  by  rea- 
son of  which  it  was  to  purify  itself  from  that  wnich,  in  its  first  form  of 
manifestation,  checked  and  vitiated  the  pure  evolution  of  the  idea  —  is 
here  lying  at  bottom.  In  the  person  of  Christ  himself,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  what  belongs  to  the  idea,  and  what  belongs  to  the  vitiat 
ing  element  of  the  temporal  appewance ;  between  t^e  truth  which  he 
uttered  by  inmiediato  inaprstion,  and  what  he  spoke  frcan  the  inferior 
Btaoding  ground  of  reflection  disturbed  by  temporal  ideas. 

These  Gnostics,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  were  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  establish 
distinct  communities  of  their  own.  They  were  satisfied  that  the  psy- 
chical natures  were  unable,  frtim  &eir  lower  station,  to  understand 
Christiaml^  oHierwise  than  in  tiie  form  which  had  been  nven  to  it  by 
the  church ;  that  tiiey  could  reach  nothing  hi^er  than  ue  blind  &uth 
on  authority ;  that  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  a  &culty  for  the  higher 
R[nritual  intuition;  —  they  were  not  for  dietorbing,  therefore,  uese 
common  followers  of  the  church  in  their  quiet  iutii ;  *  they  were  for 
vniting  with  the  ordinary  congregations,  ana  establishing,  in  connectioB 
with  tfaem,  cerbun  theosophic  schools,  oertun  Chrittian  mysterUt,  into 
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wlueh  all  Atpse  perams  should  be  admitted,  in  whom  t)i«y  diacorend 
that  Mgher  faculty  which  was  not  bestowed  on  all.  They  complained, 
that  they  were  refused  admia^n  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  ani 
tliat  they  were  called  heretios,  thou^  they  concvKd  in  eveiytbing 
which  the  church  tau^t.' 

But  what  would  have  become  of  the  church,  had  tibey  succeeded  in 
their  deaign  of  iatrodaoinz  within  it  sach  a  dislanction  of  two  different 
positions  in  religion  ?  ^e  essence  of  the  church,  which  admits  no 
Buch  opposition,  which  rests  on  the  fact  of  a  common  fajth  uniting  aU 
hearts  in  the  same  fellowship  of  a  higher  life,  the  peculiar  character  of 
Christianity  itself,  would  have  been  thereby  destroyed.  Chnstianity, 
as  we  have  seen,  could  let  itaelf  down  again  to  a  more  Jewish  po^iirai 
of  the  mind,  it  could  wrap  itself  in  a  Jewish  dress,  and  could  be  thos 
propagated  in  the  consciousness  of  men  who  must  be  tarained  to  Chris- 
tian freedom  by  a  gradual  process.  The  essentials  of  the  church  wonU 
aSU  be  retuned,  moagh  in  a  form  inadequate  and  coming  from  the  re- 
action of  an  earlier  stage  of  religious  development.  But  lud  the  church 
allowed  room  for  the  introduction  within  its  bosom  of  such  an  oppoatiai, 
it  must  have  forfeited  its  very  essence  and  existence.  Hence  the 
B}nrit,  which  throws  off  what  it  finds  no  way  of  digesting  and  nfwimilat- 
ing  to  its  own  nature,  united  together  men  of  the  most  oppoate  theo' 
to^oal  tendencies  in  a  common  remstance  against  this  reaction,  which 
th^tened  directiy  the  very  life  of  the  chorch  itself. 

Gnosticism  had  a  two-fold  conflict  to  snstain ;  a  conflict  with  iba 
ChristiaQ  principle  asserting  Its  own  independence,  and  another  with 
Flatoniam.  Plotinus,  who  in  no  part  of  his  wwks  openly  BttnA» 
Ohrialianity,  felt  himself  under  the  necesaty  of  standing  ftnth  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Gnostics,  since  m  tbeir  snecolations  they  pretended  to 
outstrip  Plato  and  the  old  Greek  philoso^uy.*  He  evidently  does  them 
imustice  when  he  asserts,  that  what  they  taught  oonasted  partly  in 
ideas  borrowed  &om  Plato,  and  partly  in  new  inventions,  hatched  m 
fi>r  the  purpose  of  forming  a  system  of  their  own,  but  destitute  oi 
tmth.^  Their  opporition  to  Platonism  was  in  no  sense,  assuredly,  a 
capricious,  farsought  thing,  a  mere  striving  to  outdo  antiquity ;  but  it 
was  one  necessarily  grounded  in  the  religioas  and  philosoptucal  prima- 
ples  from  which  thev  started, —  as  indeed  Plotinus  himseCf  evinces  by 
Ids  mode  of  combatmg  them.  On  those  principles,  whether  regarded 
on  the  nde  of  the  Christian  or  of  the  Oriental  theosophio  element  e» 
terin^  into  Aem,  the  Gnostics  were  compelled  to  believe  that  they 
fbond  in  Plato  intimations  of  the  truth  iikdeed,  but  not  the  true  U^i 

de  noUi,  qood.  cam  rimllU  Tb«f  riwold  not  li>  f^  rotlf  "EiXTn^K  Aa- 

sbitiasftmnt  aiptir  lol  i/Qpiiiai  tA  otriiv  tv  maraatt 

t,cam  eadem  iniad  roif  iKomvei  noiilv,    Eonead.  IL  L 

habeant  dociriium.  T<K«-  IX    Bee  also  Porphyiy'i  life  of  Ptoliani,   ' 

•.    IrcD.  lib.  lU.  c  la.  a.  IB. 
9  them  of  perrerting  PlMo'i         ■  'O^uf  7^  aimt^  rij^  irafii  ni  lUo- 

doonines,  and  of  M  " '-      ■'    -    '-  ""  ...   J 


*  He  BCCBK9  them  of  perrerting  PlMo'i  ■  'O^uf  7^  aiirtiic  riuiv  noft 
icffinu,  and  of  seeking  to  place  them  in  ruvof  idi^in-ai,  ri  Si  iaa  taa 
1  Hnfavorable  light :    O^  abrot  /liv   r#v     tva  liiav  ^tXoao^iav  ^avrai,  rnu 
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wUch  etnild  exjdun  tiie  history  of  the  nrnvefM.  To  FlotinnB,  beytmd 
question,  this  new  t«adeacy,  ngwded  from  his  own  point  of  view  as  » 
Greek  philoeopher,  most  aare  seemed,  both  in  respect  to  vh&t  wm 
trae  lutd  what  waa  blae  in  it,  a  declension  from  the  old  healthy  culture, 
a  doctrine  wholly  at  Tarianoe  with  the  sober  discipline  of  the  Greeks. 
Be  looked  upon  it  as  a  omtapona,  fiuaticRl  tara  of  thinking,  which 
had  taken  posseanon  (^  men's  soinds  and  rendered  tiiem  incapable  of 
appreciatini;  aj^umonts  from  reaaon.^  On  one  side,  the  oppoution  <^ 
ue  FlatooM  principle  to  the  Gnoos,  in  Flotanna,  is  directed  against 
Christianity  itoelf,  against  the  ChntHan  element  admitted  by  the  Gnos- 
tics ;  on  the  otber  hand,  it  is  ecnnddent  with  the  opporitioti  wnich  would 
arise  ont  of  the  Chrntian  jvindple  itself  agunst  the  Gnosis ;  and  it  i> 
interesting  to  camfKK  wiiat  Plotinna  says,  &om  this  point  of  view,  with 
the  similar  striotores  made  by  Ghristiaa  antagonists  of  the  Gnoetio 
here^. 

In  reroect  to  Uie  former  of  these  oases,  it  is  necessary  to  notice, 
first  of  all,  hia  oppomtioii  to  the  teleoloffical  poitit  of  view.  Thoo^ 
this  mi^t  hare  foond  ita  place  in  the  ordinal  Flsbmism,  which  was  not 


rig^y  pnimed  oat  to  all  its  censeqaenoes,  yet  by  the  nM»:e  severe  and 
■ntematic  dednction  of  the  Neo-Flatonic  Monoum,'  it  is  wht^y  ex- 
unded.  Nodiing  is  admitted  here  but  the  immanent  necefidty  <^  the 
oonception,  in  its  evolution  frotn  the  AbsoliUe  to  the  extreme  umit  of 
all  being.  The  teletrfo^^  element  in  the  action  of  spiritual  powers^ 
which  the  Gnosis  introdaoed,  as  well  as  the  subsdtnticHi  of  this  kann- 
tire  action  in  place  <^  the  immanent  neeesrity  of  a  process  of  deveU 
opntmt,  could  not  but  appear  to  Plotiniu  aa  autihropopathio  vitiatioa 
M  the  wiTTa,  inasmnoh  as  it  tnnsfeired  the  notion  of  the  end  and  the 
thereby  detemuned  be^mninff  of  an  action,  taken  from  hum^  and 
temporal  relations,  to  an  order  of  things  placed  above  and  beymd 
these  oategmes.'  Accordingly,  it  seemed  ridieulous  to  him  that  they 
dtonld  traasfer  to  the  DeiaLarge  the  relation  of  the  human  ardst  to  ha 
work,  and  say  he  created  the  world  for  Ins  own  glory>  But  thoae 
Qnostica  whom  we  described  as  belonj^g  tb  the  fint  ebes,  wcadd  t^ 
no  means  spurn  such  a  e<wipariai»  and  aniiilogy.   They  understood  how 

iroT  the  edilkHi  ot 


9,  will  be  readilj  seen  Df  sach  w  IL,  ud  by  Baur, 

biTB  Dot  b«En  cwried  >w«j  hj  the  delubn  this  book  of  Plotiinu,  in 

now  ipiMdinK  aiiMMic  aioi,  {Ttif  ^  titra-  Oaoaii,  p.  41B,  etc    Yet  I  caaoot  Bgn* 

tunhioit  ri)v   tirMovaav   tt{  &v^(iun/>v(  with  the  latter,  in  bclienn^  tbat  tH  the  pu- 

bmniv,)  the  qneititnt  comet  up,  iritelher  ugcs  coDt&hi  vaA  alliuioiu  in  wMeh  be' 

brOiidin&rf  bU>b«tiadaMoadtb«qirMd-  wontd  Bacaihoo. 

ioB  Qnoni,  or  Ibe  Mill  man  wktelr  qmad-  ■  So  I  think  I  m**  call  the  ijt\gia  of 

Ing  Cliiiitiuii^.    If  the  IkUct,  men  thii  Flotinns,  notwithitinding  hli  doctriDB  of 

woald  be  the  onlf  pauace  in  which  he  at-  the  £^,  whidi,  howiTer,  bat  no  poailiTa 

Udci  Chriiliaiiit;:  and  It  li  nDgiiUr  riiat  exiitence,  bm(  ooljrbmu  the  boiiiMU7of 

.  he  ihoDld  da  lo  bnc  once,  and  then  in  a  aU  beioe. 

maoner  n  ngne  and  iudeflnite.  We  abould  *T^ii  iiArl  tmaiat  tia/AOv,  mirdv  r{k 

have  to  ascribe  it  (o  hii  indalnncc  towards  iii  ri  kvn  ipv^ ;  Kol  iti  ri  i  i^iianipyit 


had  iU  followers   among   hia   immcdisia    vinmn  iorl 

friendi.  P(deniicalal]n«IoiiS,beaiinBaniii>t         *  TtJlOiini  to  ivs  Ti/iyrD,  mu  /izraftpav 

Ouiwianitj  gtmtniij,  b»TB  been  mna  also    ruv  invrUti  iyalifmrvrot^  rOv  Wrat^a. 
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to  make  a  Terr  good  use  of  them  on  the  principles  of  thdr  om 
scheme,  by  vhicn  the?  souf^t  to  show  how  the  highest  stage  of  being 
symbolized  itself  in  aU  the  sacceeding  stope. 

Agwn,  to  Plotinus,  who  had  assumed  the  immanent  necessdty  of 
Hie  process  of  coamical  evolalion,  in  wMch  every  thing  occa|»ed  liie 
precise  place  wluch  belonged  to  it  as  a  part,  the  great  qnration  on 
irhjch  the  Gnostics  bestowed  so  mnch  labor,  —  how  to  account  for 
what  is  defective,  how  to  account  for  evil -^  appeared  quite  as  ab- 
surd as  the  answers  which  they  gave  to  that  queetton.  The  Ghristiao 
doctrine  of  the  ^  must  have  appeared  to  him  in  the  same  light,  on 
tiiepTinciples  of  his  own  monoitUc  scheme  of  the  universe. 

He  says  of  &e  Gnostics,  that  they  strove  to  rise  above  reason,  and 
on  that  very  account  fell  into  uTHreason ;  *  —  a  propoutioa,  however, 
wluch,  understood  according  to  the  fundunental  principle  of  Plotinus, 
strikes  not  barely  a^inst  the  fontastic  speculation  of  the  Qnoetics,  bat 
^30  against  the  Christian  notion  of  revelation,  and  against  the  GhmtiaB 
idea  of  dirine  grace. 
■  In  the  following  case,  too,  Plotinus'  objection  to  the  Gnostic  princi- 
]de  would  bear  also  against  the  Christiaa  doctrine.  He  represents  it 
as  a  very  absurd  thing  in  the  Gnostics,  that  they  presumed  to  exalt 
themselves  above  the  great  heavenly  bodies,  —  ttut  they  called  thxir 
own  souls  and  those  of  the  worst  men  immortal  and  divine ;  —  while 
in  the  stars,  whose  regular  cout«es  manifested  the  presence  of  a  soul 
acting  without  disturbance  according  to  invariable  laws,  they  could 
see  nothing  but  petishaMe  matter.'  To  Flotanus  the  soul  of  man  tip- 
peared  vastiy  inferior  to  the  soul,  always  like  itself  and  exalted  above 
all  change  and  all  pas^on,  which  resided  in  those  great  heavenly 
bodies. 

Though  the  charge  of  pride,  which  Flotinus  brought  agunst  the 
Gnostics,  was,  in  one  view  of  it,  tiie  same  which  was  urged  on  the 
^de  of  paganism  generally  agunst  the  entire  Ghiialian  scheme,  yet  in 
another  view,  where  he  complained  of  tiie  arrogance  and  supercilious- 
ness of  the  Gnostics,  and  found  in  them  notlung  like  humility,  he 
might  c(»ncide  with  the  Christian  prindple  itself.  "  Men  without  mi- 
derstanding,"  says  he,  "  follow  after  sucn  disooursea,  in  which  they  are 
told  all  at  once,  Yon  shall  be  not  only  better  than  all  men,  but  even 
than  all  gods ;  for  pride  is  a  mi^t^  pnnciiJe  in  men,  and  he  who  be- 
fore thought  meanly  of  himself,  and  took  his  place  with  ordinary  mor- 
tals,' be^ns  to  be  elated,  when  he  hears  it  saia,  You  are  a  son  of  God, 
but  the  others,  whom  yon  admire,  are  not  such.  What  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Others,  what  they  reverence,  is  not  the  right  doctrine. 
But  you  are  hi^er  than  the  very  heavens,  and  that  although  you  have 

1  Ti  A  incip  tdCv  j^f  iarh  Ifu  v«i  tft-  UUitik  <h^    la  Tbtiie  of  thia  eomlaii^ 

niv.  tioa  oT  homogcneou  predicatM,  it  Memt  to 

*  Oiiti  Ti»  /liv  atrtir  imxi"  M&vanr  me  thM  th«  rairtaioc  ttten  tuxK  to  maui* 
lal  itlav  Jiiyav  Koi  T^  tuv  ^auXariruv  nen  of  oandition,  mi  &M  ihli  puMge 
trBpimtni,  rir  dt  oipaviv  ir&vra  wl  rd  cuiiiot  b«  Tcdunwd  with  thow  id  ^ck  • 
UtlioTpat^riit&Aaranniiuitoaiuii^Eivat.  hit  Ii  faloided  t^aiiu 

•  "O  irpinpor  nmrnvif  Ml  /tfrptof  «at  of  hamfli^. 
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done noOoDg  at  aU."*  la  tluB  cWge  of  airogtcce  agSart  UnQaov 
taca,  in  boasdng  of  their  hitiei  pneumatie  oiiffn  and  natore,  IreanoB 
also  agreed,  when  he  says  of  them,'  "  Whoever  gives  hunself  into  their 
hands,  is  pa^d  ap  at  once ;  thinks  himself  neither  in  heaven  nor  on 
earth,  but  to  belong  already  to  the  Pleroma,  and  Btruta  aboat  fiiH  of 
pride/'  We  eee  here  the  unspeculatire  chnrch  father  and  the  pagaa 
philosopher  perfectly  agreed  in  attacking  the  spritual  pride  of  th* 
OnosticB.  fet  it  may  be  asked,  whether  Plotanns  would  not  be  obliged, 
<m  hie  own  position,  to  judge  precisely  in  the  Bame  way  of  tiie  Chris- 
tiana, who  gloried  in  baring  become,  through  grace,  the  ehil^vn  of 
God,  and  de8[»aed  the  religim  and  cnltore  handed  down  to  tiiem  from 
the  &thei8 ;  —  whether,  in  writing  that  passage,  he  was  not  thinking  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  ChristJans  as  a  body. 

Kotinns,  who  does  not  distangoish  the  several  parlies  of  the  Ones* 
tics,'  tiiinkiug  of  tiioee  among  them  that  held  to  the  doctrine  (^  aa 
absolate  oppontion  between  the  Deminrge  and  the  Supreme  God,  aad 
between  uie  two  orders  of  world,  says  their  doctrine  led  to  the  -sama 
nracdaal  reenlt  as  did  the  prindples  of  tlie  Epicurean  school,  which 
dented  everything  divine,  and  made  pleasore  the  highest  good.  For 
were  it  irae  that  this  world  is  utterly  estranged  &fim  everything  god- 
like, BO  ^&t  dte  latter  cannot  reveal  or  realize  itself  in  it,  men  mi^rt 
safely  oonclnde  that  tiiey  had  nothing  else  to  do  bat  to  make  the  best 
tbey  ooold  oat  of  pleasure  and  profit ;  *  and  so  they  wonld,  did  not  tlieir 
own  moral  nature  teach  them  better  than  such  a  syBCem.'  To  theso 
fimdamental  principles,  too,  he  very  justly  traces  tlie  great  defect  in 
all  their  systems,  tiiat  diey  had  not^g  to  say  on  the  subject  of  moral* 
ity,'  —  and  he  sums  up  with  these  remarks :  *'  To  say, '  Look  away  to 
God,'  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  you  are  tan^t  how  yon  mav  b« 
able  to  look  away  to  him ;  for  what  hmders  one,  you  might  say,  m>m 
looking  to  God,  aou^  Mie  riiould  neither  abstain  &om  pleasure,  nor 
moderate  one's  anger ;  once  suiely  men  may  think  of  God's  name,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  atwadon  uiemselves  to  Qxeii  paasons.  Virtoe. 
vhieh  goes  right  forwwd  to  its  eod  and  dwells  m  Qxe  soul  with  wisdom^ 

1  Kpeimni  Koi  nC  otparoB,  oiihi  rt-  over  withoal  anj  Dotkc  (ht  ■trictlT  moni 

v^oi.  »piril  which  perraded  the  WA,    The  p«- 

*Llb.  m.  c  19.  eminenllf  praedcal  teodencT  of  Mucknt 

*  Ava  hM  Mikncnrledged  Ih'ri.    See  Ub  wu  in  do  nme  oJoalMed  to  bring  on  any 

work,  jiutaieiitu)neil.p.446.    IumpedEo  eolliaion  brtwcen  tbii  idKiol  and  the  New 

the  clieareli(»l  part,  ihe  apeoulatiTe  view  of  Platoniita.    Bat  it  i>  noticeable  that  Pof> 

the  universe^  the  majority  of  tbe  alltuiotu  phjry  namei  no  one  of  the  Gooatka  wbo  !■ 

in  this  book  are  donMeu  to  the  grtU  Val-  known  to  sa,  imt  othera  irtio  arc  qoita  on- 

entinUn  branch  of  the  Gnostic  sjstem.    In  known.    Of  tbe  wotfca,  too,  which  an  aaid 

ihli  I  agree  with  Banr.    In  respect  to  the  to  hare  been  the  fmit  of  inimenn  labor  oa 

practirai  part,  the  attack  Mem)  w  b«  direct-  tb«  pert  of  the  OsoMln  mentioMd  b*  him, 

ed  for  the  moat  part  againitiha  Bbrer  Dual-  we  know  noihinf.    Perhapt  we  nu^t  oIh 

iilk  and  antinomian  riewa.    In  fact,  Por-  tain  more  accurate  infbimation  aoont  an 

phjTf,  the  disciple  of   Flotiniu,  combata  ante  CiiriitiBn  Onodj,if  tbeae  works  wa« 

thb  tendency  m  hla  woii  on  "  Abatinenoa  In  oar  handi, 

from  animal' food."    I  can  Sod  nolbiiiE  i"  *  'lv»  p?dhi  mXdv  iwraOSa  ii  4f#i^ 

the  book  which  may  not  be  iDiGcJently  well  inapx""- 

explained    on   ihii   hirpothesii,  —  nothing  ■  EI  ^rif  ry  iiati  rf  airiA  cpefrriw 

which,  u  Banr  sapposea,  conld  refer  direct-  elij  tOv  Xoyar  rotruv. 

It  to  Uie  lert  of  Marcjon.  In  refetence  In  >  IS^iiva  Mjor  ntpl  ipcrit  irewoi^atm  ' 
Ue  laner,  FloUnn*  wonld  not  have  paiaed 
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tiuB  enables  one  to  8«e  God.  Bat  viieii,  -withont  irw  viitne,  God  it 
named,  it  is  only  an  empty  name." 

The  most  convement  ba^  which  can  be  adopted  for  a  classification 
of  the  Gnostic  sects,  is  soggeated  by  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
more  important  differences  which  obtained  among  tliem ;  that  is,  they 
may  be  referred  to  different  classes,  according  as  they  were  ^ven  fay 
a  sterner  or  a  milder  form  of  Dualism ;  according  as  they  represented 
the  Demiurge  as  a  being  altogetlier  alien  from  and  opposed  to  the  Sn- 
preme  God,  or  only  as  subordiDate  to  him  and  acting  even  iii  the  ante- 
chriatian  period  as  his  unconscious  organ ;  acconUng  as  they  acknowl- 
edged the  connection  subsisting  between  the  visible  and  invisible 
worlds,  between  Ood's  revelation  in  nature,  in  history  and  Christianity, 
—  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  belonging  to  the  same 
whole  of  the  theocratic  development,  or  denied  all  this,  and  admitted 
of  nothing  but  an  opposition  u  these  several  respects.  In  short,  we 
may  divide  the  Ghiostic  sects  into  two  classes ;  one  attached,  the  other 
opposed  to  Judaism.  If  we  may  not  always  find  the  antitfaeus  so 
sharply  defined  in  &ct  as  it  is  presented  in  our  conception  of  it,  but 
idiall  observe  many  shades  of  transition  from  the  stiff  aiul  ri^d  to  the 
more  pliable  and  flowing  forms  of  doctrine,  yet  we  must  remember  that 
this  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  in  such  a  time  of  ferment  and 
confusion  —  the  same  thmg,  in  fact,  which  occurs  in  other  well-founded 
instances  of  opposition.  It  furnishes  no  ground  of  objection,  there- 
fore, agunst  the  correctness  of  our  divinon. 

As  ^e  first  oppositions  in  the  mode  of  .apprehending  Cbrisliamtrf 
uose  from  its  birth-place  in  Judusm,  the  same  was  true  also  of  the 
Gnosis ;  though  subsequently  the  latter  developed  itself  into  a  tendency 
directly  opposed  to  Jodfusm.  We  observed,  m  fact,  among  the  Jnda- 
iDng  sects  themselves,  Gnostic  elements  which  were  to  be  traced  to 
mystical,  theosophic  and  speculative  tendendes  existing  among  the . 
Jews.  Hence  many  phenomena  may  present  themselves,  which  would 
leave  as  at  a  loss  whether  we  ought  to  reckon  them  to  Judaidng  or  to 
Gnostic  sects ;  and  as  they  are  phenomena  belonging  to  the  boundaries 
of  both,  and  constituting  tranMtion  points  between  £em,  we  may  be  in 
one  sense  right,  whether  we  comder  them  as  belon^g  to  the  end  of 
tiie  development  of  the  Judusing  sects,  or  to  the  be^nning  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Gnostic  sects.  But  wherever  a  phenomenon  pre- 
sents itself,  which  in  spirit  and  character  belongs  to  a  fundamentally 
Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  though  it  may  be  seen  to  contun  individual 
elements  of  Gnosticism,  yet  we  shall  be  obliged,  notwithstanding,  to 
refer  it  to  the  former  system.  Wherever  certiun  tendencies  or  ideas 
predonunate  in  the  spintnal  atmosphere  of  a  period,  they  without  fiut 
become  mixed  up  with  eveiy  thing  which  in  tray  way  presents  a  posMble 
point  of  union  for  them,  even  though  in  other  respects  of  a  quite  oppo- 
site  tendency.  This  holds  good  of  the  religious  tendeney  which  slwws 
itself  in  the  Clementines.^    Altiiough  it  must  be  conceded,  that  indi- 
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ndoftl  ideu,  cknelT  related  to  GnoBticism,  are  to  be  fonud  in  tlui 
work,  jret  the  Btriviiig  after  a  sfaDplificatioii  of  the  doctrine  of  futh ; 
the  doctrine  of  a  prinutive  religion,  umply  restored  by  Moeea  and 
Christ;  the  purely  Jewish  conception  of  wlaric;  the  prominence  given 
to  outward  works,  ^e  assertion  of  their  meritoriousnesB,  and  the  pre- 
dominant tendency  to  the  outward  and  practical  life, —  all  which  the 
Gnostic  himaelf  would  ascribe  to  a  psychical  temperament,  incapable 
of  receiving  the  Gnoaie,  —  all  this  la  too  characteristicaUy  distinctive 
of  the  Jewish  fundamental  position  as  opposed  to  the  Gnosis,  to  leave 
it  a  moment  doubtfii],  in  which  cat«goiy  we  have  to  place  this  phenonh 
enon,  while  at  the  same  time  the  work  itself  assumes  a  polemical  atti- 
tude against  Gnosticism,  of  which  Simon  Magus  appears  in  tiiia  work 
as  the  representative.  We  must  place  the  tendency  of  the  Clemen- 
tines, as  not  belonging  itself  to  Qnoeticiam,  but  as  representing  the  e& 
treme  Jewish  position,  over  against  the  system  of  Marcion.  The 
extreme  point  of  Judusm,  most  directly  <n)posed  to  the  Marcionitio 
heresy,  we  consider  to  be  this :  the  Clementines  recognize  in  Christian- 
ity nothing  that  ia  new  ;  Christianity  is  only  a  restoration  of  the  pure 
reK^on  of  Moses.  So  far  as  the  nuun  question  in  the  Clementines 
relates  to  the  restoration  of  a  simple,  monotheistic,  primitive  relimon, 
and  Judtusm  is  stript  entirely  of  its  prophetic  element,  we  see  m  it 
isther  a  precursor  of  Mohammedanism,  than  a  form  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Gnoetidsm. 

But  while  we  are  construned  to  adopt  this  dividon  of  the  Gnostics 
into  two  m^  classes,  we  may  at  the  same  time  conceive  of  a  two-fold 
modification  of  the  second  antiJudiustic  tendency.  Either,  e.  g. 
Christianity  was  presented  in  direct  opposition  to  Judtusm ;  but,  in 
compensation,  brought  into  bo  much  the  closer  connection  witii  Pagan- 
ism, though  not  wim  the  mythological,  but  speculative  element  of  Hel' 
lenisni ;  or  else  Christiamty  was  severed  &om  all  connection  whatever 
with  earlier  s^tems,  so  that  it  might  appear  in  its  complete  elevation^ 
its  eclipsing  gioiy,  above  all  that  went  before  it,  —  so  that  it  might  be 
&ee  &om  all  liability  to  cormption  by  elements  from  a  preceding  stage 
of  culture.  The  firat  mentioned  mtxlification  of  Gnosticism,  inasmuch 
as  it  brings  Christianity  into  union  with  Paganism  much  more  than  with 
Judaism,  must  lose  ught  of  the  theistic  prmciple  itself  as  opposed  to 
that  of  nature-religion,  and  hence  must  prove  most  injurious  to  the 
character  of  tite  Christian  element.  The  second  modification,  on  the 
other  hand,  comes  into  collision  with  the  spirit  of  Gnosticism  itself,  by 
which  it  is  on  one  side  attracted,  through  the  purely  Christian  interest, 
although  misapprehended,  which  animates  it.^ 

After  these  general  remarks,  we  now  proceed  to  cooffider  the  several 
Gnostic  sects  in  detail ;  and  fc^owing  the  classification  which  appeared 
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tonsflie  saeet  proper <ffle,ire  shall  ipeat  &st<^&oae  QmaUetedt^ 
tehi^,  attaching  themtdvea  to  JudaUm,  held  to  a  gradxui  development 
^  ihe  Theoeracy  among  manldnd  from  an  origincd  fmmdtOion  of  it 
in  the  race. 

PasHcuXar  Sect*. 
■,  1.  Onaitic  StdM  attacliing  fAawcbu  U  Judotm. 

Ceeinthus.— Cermthns  is  best;  entitled  to  be  oonmdered  as  the  iatet- 
mediate  link  between  the  Jud^zing  and  the  Ginoetio  Beets.  To  him  && 
remark  joat  made  appliefi  in  all  ite  force,  that  it  may  be  dieputed,  whether 
be  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  fonner  or  latter  clius  of  these  sects ;  since  in 
him,  ae  has  been  shown  already,  elements  of  Ebionitism  and  of  Guosti- 
<n8m  are  both  found  united.  Hence  even  among  the  ancients,  oppoate 
reports  from  opposite  points  of  view  could  arise  respecting  his  doctrine, 
according  as  men  gave  prominence  only  to  the  Gnostic  or  aaij  to  the 
Judsiiing  element ;  ^  and  hence  the  dispute  on  this  p<»nt  could  be  kept 
np  even  to  modem  times.  In  ptnnt  of  chronology,  too,  Cerinthus  is 
the  one  who  may  be  regarded  as  representmg  the  principle  in  its  transi- 
tion  from  Judtusm  to  Gnosticism ;  for  he  mside  his  appearance  in  AsUt 
Minor,  near  the  extreme  close  of  the  apoetolic  age,  wheu  the  tendencies 
allied  to  fissenism  were  now  following  out  the  Pharisaic  Jud^m  which 
first  ndzed  itself  in  with  Christianity.  As  in  the  epistles  which  Si. 
Paul  wrote  during  his  first  imprisonment,  we  already  find  indicaticaia 
of  the  first  appearance  of  such  a  phenomenon,  we  have  no  reason  what^ 
ever  to  call  in  question  the  tradition,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  disoi- 
pies  of  the  Apostle  John  himself,  on  the  credit  of  which  Irenseus  certifiea 
that  Cerinth  was  a  contemporary  of  this  apostle,  and  was  combated  bj 
him.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  what  Theodoretus  reporte,^  that 
he  began  in  Alexandria,  received  his  first  impulse  &om  the  theology 
of  the  Alexaodrian  Jews,  drew  from  thence  the  germs  of  his  doctrioe, 
and  made  his  appearance  in  Asia  ACnor  only  at  a  somewhat  later  time. 

We  detect  the  Jewish  principle  in  Cerindi,  when  he  places  a  bouncl- 
leea  cha^n  between  God  and  the  world ;  and  here  comes-  in  the  hypotl^ 
esis  (tf  numberless  intermediate  beings,  or  angels,  —  lower  and  higher 
orders  of  sprits  —  to  fill  up  this  chasm.  In  trudi,  the  doctrine  about 
the  different  classes  of  angels  assumed  in  the  later  Jewish  theology,  a 
very  important  place.  By  the  instrumentality  of  such  angels,  tte 
taught,  God  created  this  worid; — for  it  seemed  to  lum  beneath  the 
di^ty  of  the  Supreme  God  that  he  should  oome  into  any  immediate 
contact  with  a  world  so  foreign  from  his  essence.'    At  the  head  of  these 

^  To  tb«  Gnostic,  bj  Irenmu,  is  liboae  and  the  lover,  wbidi  wu  formed  b;  info- 

Kconnt,  boweTor,  the  Jududng  elemenl  rior  spirits,  —  vid,  de  mandi  opiflcio,  t  94: 

occuioiililly  shines  through ;  —  to  Ae  Jnd^  and  ihu  noEion  flnds  >omethm2  lo  fix  itself 

IiiDg  elenieiiC,  bj  ths  presbyter  Caiiu,  at  on  in  Plato,  (Timsas,  T.  ix!  p.  3!3,  od 

Bom^  and  DiouTsIiu,  bishop  of  Aloxaa-  Blpont^J  irher«  h«  iays  the  eienul,   tha 

dria,  m  tbcir  rapon*  preterTod  to  lu  by  godlike  id  maa  proceeds  fraca  the  Sapreina  ' 
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■  Heret  fab.  n.  3.  al«  gods, — to  them  mu  to  ba  ascritied  th* 
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umIs  lie  ]Jaced  one,  vbo,  in  hk  whole  actirity  at  this  stage  of  existence, 
m  his  rdatifoi  to  this  lover  worid,  was  to  represent  &e  Supreme  God, 
and  without  knowing  him,  serve  as  an  instrument  of  his  will.^  Cemth 
fadld  to  the  represeDtation  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  raven  by  the  minis- 
toy  of  angels ;  and  this  representation  he  employed  in  the  way  already 
noticed,  to  ezpl^,  consstentily  with  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism,  ito 
subordinate  character.  The  angel  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  rest, 
he  may  have  regarded,  perhaps,  distinctively,  as  the  ruler  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  being  tiirough  whom  the  Supreme  God  revealed  himself 
to  them.  Above  Mm,  the  Jewish  people,  at  least  as  a  body,  never 
oould  rise  ;  although  a  small  number  of  enlightened  persons,  the  splr- 
itoal  nucleus  of  the  Israelitish  people,  fonoed  an  exceptJou.  Men  be- 
Ueved  they  possessed  and  worshipped  in  him,  the  Supreme  God  himself. 
A  like  distinction,  indeed,  bad  been  also  made  by  Philo,  From  the  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  who  were  destined  to  represent  objectiTely  the  type  of 
God's  people,  but  who  possessed  only  an  indirect  knowledge  of  God 
as  he  presented  himself  in  outitard  revelation  and  in  his  works  gener* 
ally,  or  in  his  Logos ;  or  iriio  considered  the  Logos  to  be  the  Si^reme 
God  himself,  and  whose  God  wai  the  Logos, — &om  this  common  mass 
of  the  Jews,  he  distinguished  those  who  had  soared  beyond  aU  that  is 
mdirect  and  positive,  to  the  re^on  where  the  spirit  comes  into  immedi- 
ate  contact  with  the  Absolute,  the  im  or  the  ^  itself,— in  other  words, 
thfoe  whose  God  is  the  Supreme  God  himself.'  Li  those  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  where,  ^ler  an  angel  had  spoken,  God  is  introduced 
as  speaking  himself,  Gen.  SI :  13,  Philo  supposed  he  found  presented 
that  subordinate  position  or  stage  of  reli^ous  development,  at  which  the 
angel,  through  whom  God  reveals  himself,  is  considered  to  be  God  him- 
self; or  towluch,rather,  God,  revealing  himself  in  the  form  of  an  angel, 
lets  himself  down;  —  smce  in  becoming  all  things  to  all,  he  becomes  a 
man  to  men,  exhibits  himself  in  the  likeness  of  man  in  condescending  to 
meet  them  at  their  own  position.  These  are  the  ones  who  confound  God 
as  he  manifests  himself  in  his  works,  with  God  as  he  is  in  himself,  in 
his  essence ;  like  peisons  who  ima^e  that  in  the  reflected  image  of  the 
tun,  they  have  it^  essential  nature  itself.^  Such  representations  the 
Gnostic  theories  may  have  originated ;  although,  by  holding  fast  to  the 

refpecting  the  different  element!  in  1inin>D  tion  when  we  compare  itwith  otherGnmtie 

nature,  which  apmnc  in  part  from  ibo  So'  systenia,  to  rappoae  ihu  be  conceired  one 

preme  God,  axA  putlj  from  the  Demiurge,  of  ihe  angels  to  be  mler  over  this  stage  of 

mubt  lean  on  the  same  bails.  existence,  and  therefore   desijcnated   him 

1  Thna  we  nndet^tand  the   doctrine  of  parlicnlarly  aa  the  former  of  (he  world. 

Cerinib,  as  exhibiiad  by  Inmieai,  lib.  I.  e.  '  Ovrot  ( j  yiyi)  vf^t'  tuv  &ri}i£iv  £v 

S6 :  "  Nod  a  prinio  Deo  factnm  esse  man-  eJn  Aid(,  Tin  H  aof^  xai  rrXciwv  i  jrpij- 

dom  docnit,  sed  a  virtaie  qiiadam  valde  rof.    L(^  aJJegor.  L  III.  }  7S.  See  above, 

Mpsrata  et  distante  ob  ea  prindpalitate  vol.  I,  p.  57. 

qiue  eil  snper  nniYersa,  et  ienoraQte  enm,  '  Gen.  31 :  13.    'On  rftw  ivyiXov  r&rmi 

Sni  eat  super  omnia,  Denm.       It  is  possi-  jirioje,    iea   ru  ioKciv,  ov  /iirajJaiim, 

it,  indeed^  that  IrenKU  iranafened  to  the  irpd;  t^  tdu  /i^u  Sinia/iiitni  rdv  0^71^ 

doetnnea  of  Cerinth,  Ihe  character  of  the  Aciv   Utiv  u^cAfuv.     Ka&inrrp    ydp   T^ 

later  Gnosis,  willi  which  be  was  more  fa-  ir&^Xtmi  aixh"  "jf  S^m  ol  /i^  Sin/u/uvoi 

miliar,  and  ihua  attributed  to  Cerinth  what  rdv  l/Xiov  oirdii  Uilv  bpCxn,  cCruf  nai  tIIv 

teally  did  not  belong  to  him.    But  it  ll  at  loiJ  iJioB  cUava  riv  &yit1<ini  abroi  isym 

least  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole  coo-  uf  airii/  narai/aoiiaiv.    De  eonmiis,  L  L 
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ade  of  fact  aDd  reality,  ^07  differ  from  tiie  conunm  Alexaudriao  the- 
ology, in  which  the  Platonic  and  ideal  elementa  much  mora  predonunate. 
Tbe  Chriatology  of  Cerinth  is  based  on  Hie  common  Ebionite  way  d 
thinking.  His  notions  respecting  Jesus  np  to  the  tune  of  hia  inau^ora- 
tion  to  the  office  of  Messiah,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  we  found 
among  that  class  of  Ebionites  who  denied  the  sapematural  conception 
of  Christ.  Id  common  with  these,  he  traced  bacK  all  divine  attributes 
in  Christ  to  that  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  which  accompft- 
nied  his  baptism.  The  Holy  Spirit,  he  regaxded  as  the  Spirit  of 
&e  Messiah,  (the  mitiim  Xpiarov,)  as  tiie  true  heavenly  Christ  nimself 
(6  iva  Xpiffrof.)  By  this  Spirit,  Christ  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
tiie  Supreme  Gtod,  who  was  before  unknown  to  him.  It  was  the  same 
who  through  Christ  revealed  this  unknown  God,  and  who  bestowed 
on  Christ  the  sapematund  power  of  working  miracles.  The  lower, 
earihly  Messiah,  (i  kotu  XpiirTUf,)  the  man  Jesus,  was  only  the  vehiclo 
and  organ  of  that  heavenly  Chnst,  who  wrought  in  him.  If  Christ,  the 
crucified,  proved  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  those  Jews  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Messiah  in  accordance  with  the  common  political  s[mt ;  the 
same  Jewish  spirit  presents  itself  in  Cerinth,  only  under  another  form, 
corresponding  to  the  theosophical,  Magian  turn  of  his  mind.  Cerinth 
had  no  conception  of  the  divinity  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  in 
the  extreme  of  self-humiliation.  He  was  for  no  other  Messiah  than  one 
who  should  manifest  himself  in  splendor ;  for  no  other  than  a  glorified 
Christ.  The  heavenly  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Cerinth,  is 
superior  to  all  suffering ;  —  he  withdrew  from  the  man  Jesus  when  he 
was  ^ven  up  to  the  pEuns  of  death.  The  very  fact  of  his  suffering 
proves  that  Jesus  had  been  forsaken  by  that  higher  sprit,  superior  to 
all  pain ;  for  had  he  remiuned  united  with  that  spirit,  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  overcome  by  force,  nor  Buhject«d  to  sufi'cring  or  death. 
Accordingly  it  is  probable  tiiat  Cerinth  attached  no  importsiiGe  to  tins 
suffering,  as  connected  with  the  work  of  redemption ;  yet  possibly  he 
may  have  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  that  pu.ety  and  devotion  to  God,  by 
which  Jesus  entitied  himself  to  the  highest  reward.  In  consistency 
with  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  he  must  now  have  supposed  that 
the  higher  Christ  united  himself  ag^n  with  Jesus,  who  had  shown  lua 
perfect  obedience  to  the  Supreme  God  under  all  sufferings,  that  by 
him  he  was  awakened  from  death,  and  ezalt«d  to  heaven.  But  we 
have  no  information  as  to  the  farther  development  of  his  ideas.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  Epiphanius,  he  denied  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Supposing  this  to  have  been  so,  the  connection  of  his  doctrines  would 
have  to  be  conceived,  periiaps,  somewhat  after  the  following  way :  The 
higher  Christ  was  not  agiun  to  unite  himself  with  the  man  Jesus,  until 
he  should  establish  him  a  victorious  sovereign  over  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, and  with  him  awaken  all  the  faithful  to  share  in  his  triumph.  The 
report  of  Epphanius,  however,  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  —for  as  he  went 
on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  ApoaUe  Paul  had  everywhere  to  encounter 
the  followers  of  Cerinth,  it  is  possible  he  may  have  been  led,  by  some 
passages  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  first  epistles  to  tiie  Corinthians,  to 
impate  to  the  Utter  an  opinion  which  did  not  belong  to  lum. 
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CerintfanB  agreed  with  tke  Sbiomtea,  agtiiii,  in  maintaliung  that  the 
M08IUC  law  continued,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  binding  on  Christiaiis. 
He  ma-j  have  held,  perhftps,  that  by  the  heavenly  Christ,  Jnd^m  in 
its  highest  sense,  which  was  not  yet  clear  even  to  the  angelH  who  gave 
the  law,  the  louAifo/idr  miev/atTudc  (lieavenly  things  typified  by  the 
earthly)  had  been  revealed  firet;  —  that  the  earthly  shEidow,  how- 
ever, would  still  continue,  until  the  triumphant  ushering  in  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  or  the  beginnmg  of  the  new  and  heavenly  order  of 
things.  But  since  Epiphanius  says  of  him,  that  he  adhered  in  part  to 
Judaism,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Epiphanius  would  have  invented 
anything  precisely  of  that  sort ;  ^  we  may  conclude  that  Cerinth  did  not 
look  upon  eyerything  in  Judaism  as  alike  divine ;  but  that,  in  some 
Bort,  like  the  author  of  the  Clementines,  and  many  of  tiie  Jewish,  mys- 
tic sects,  he  c^stinguiahed  an  ori^nal  Judmm  from  its  later  corruj^ 
tions,  and  that  he  insisted  on  the  continued  obligation  of  only  that 
part  of  the  ceremonial  law  which  he  reckoned  as  belonged  to  the  fonner. 

As  an  intermediate  link  and  point  of  tranation  between  the  earthly 
and  the  new,  heavenly  and  eternal  order  of  the  world,  Cerinth,  in  com- 
mon with  mimy  of  the  Jewish  theologians,  placed  a  happy  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  when  Jesus,  having  triumphed,  through  the  power  of 
the  heavenly  Christ  united  with  him,  over  eveiy  enemy,  would  reign  in 
the  glorified  Jerusalem,  the  central  point  of  the  glorified  earth.  It  was 
inferred  from  Ps.  90 :  4,  too  literally  understood,  that  as  a  thousand 
years  is  with  God  as  one  day,  the  world  would  continue  in  its  then  con- 
dition for  six  thousand  years ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  earthly  period  of 
the  world,  would  follow  a  thousand  years  of  sabbaths  (of  nnmt6rrupt«d 
blessedness)  on  the  earth,  when  the  righteous  should  be  delivered  from 
all  their  conflicts.  It  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whether  be  enter- 
t^ed  such  gross  and  sensual  notions  of  this  nullenial  sahhath,  as 
Cuus  and  Dionysius  imputed  to  him.  Such  views  would  hardly  be  in 
keeping  with  ba  system  as  a  whole.  He  spoke  of  a  wedding  feast  — 
an  image  then  commonly  employed  to  signify  the  blessed  union  of  the 
MesraM  with  his  people ; '  but  any  one  who  was  not  fiuniliar  vri^  the 
figurative  language  of  the  East,  and  who  interpreted  his  language  un- 
der the  bias  of  unfriendly  feelings,  might  put  a  wrong  construction  on 
such  images.  Dionysius  says,  that  in  speaking  of  festivals  and  offers 
ings,  he  was  only  seeking  to  palliate  his  gross,  sensual  notions.'  But 
whAt  was  his  warrant  for  such  a  supposition  ?  If  Cerinth  really  taught 
such  a  grossly  sensual  Cbiliaem,  we  should  in  this  see  aomething  so 
lAoUy  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Gnosticism,  so  strongly  preponderating 

1  Jlpoafx""  fv  tooii'tiil'V  ■'I'd  fitpevc-  *  The  Cinoatica  b1>o  described  the  bleated* 

It  maj  be   Rfflnned  with   c«rlaintj,  that  ncss  of  Ihe  mrv/iatixoi,  vhen  received  into 

Sp!pbanii»  meant  to  denote  in  this  way  ft  the  Plerom&,  ander  tbe  imiga  of  a,  atddmg 

frtiti  obtervBDce  of  the  Mowic  riles.    Ai  Jiiat,  of  a  muriaffe  between  the  aur^p  and 

■ru  hii  object  bert  to  dislin^i^  Cerinth  Ihe  ao^ia,  the  apintaal  natnrea  and  the  aii- 

from  CarpocntM,  wbo  rejected  Jndaism,  geli,(Bea below.)  ThiuinHencleoD, "ava- 

tbe  phrase  might  be  andentood  of  a  par-  irauvic  i  t"  yu/t^,"  cited  by  Orig.  in  JoMUL 

tial  Tccognition  of  Jndaiim  as  a  dinne  in-  T.  X.  f  U. 

ititation,  —  partial,  lo  far  at  least  aa  he  '  Enxeb.  hist,  ecdes.  lib.  III.  c.  S8 
made  anyel*  only  its  anthtm. 
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400  BAStussa. 

OD  tbe  nde  of  the  J'ewish  poiDt  of  view,  aa  to  make  it-  fleceasaiyftHr  ni 
to  rank  him  with  the  Judiusts  rather  thiui  with  Ae  Gnoelaoe. 

BA9IIJDB3.  — From  Cerinth  ire  pa9§  to  Basilidea,  who  lived  in  tbs 
first  half  of  the  second  century.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  Alezandtia  was  the  principal  seat  of  his  activity;  —  tbe  stamp  of 
the  Jewish-Alexandrian  colture  both  in  him,  and  in  ma  son  Isidorus,'  ^ 
whose  name  denotes  his  Egyptian  origin,  —  is  too  strongly  marked  to 
be  mistaken.  But  the  account  given  by  Ejaphanius,  that  Syria,  tbo 
common  birth-place  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  was  also  the  nadve  land  of 
BasiUdes,  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  though  not  absollitely  certun. 
The  doctrines  of  emanation  and  Dualism  formed  the  ground-work  of  his 
system.  At  the  head  of  the  world  of  emanation  he  plficed  that  unre- 
Tealed  Qod,  who  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  representations  and 
names.*  The  medium  of  tranffidon  between  tiiis  incomprehensible  firat 
ground,  and  all  the  following  evolution  of  life,  was  the  unfolding  of  the 
same  into  its  several  Belf-individuaUong  powers,  wluch  are  so  many 
nunes  of  the  Ine&ble.  Mui  can  conceive  God  only  after  the  analogy 
of  hit  men  mmd;  and  tJiis  analogy  is  bottomed  on  an  objective  truu, 
since  the  nund  of  man  is  God's  image.  On  this  rests  the  truth  lying 
at  the  root  of  the  intellectual  proceas  through  which  we  arrive  at  the 
formation  of  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  attnbntes,  and  the  truth  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  theae  individual  attributes  themselves.  But  the 
Gnostic,  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  objective  and  subjective,  tranfr- 
ferred  this  to  the  evolution  of  objective  existence  from  the  divine,  pri- 
mal essence.  In  order  to  the  production  of  life  — he  conceived — it 
was  necessary  that  the  being  who  includes  all  porfecfion  in  himself, 
should  unfold  himself  into  the  sevend  attributes  which  express  the  idea 
of  absolute  perfection ;  and  in  place  of  abstract,  notional  attributes,  m> 
snited  to  the  Oriental  taste,  he  substitued  living,  ielf«thristent,  ever 
active,  h/pottatited  jxmen :  first,  the  intellectuiil  powers,  the  spirit 
(rofir,)  the  reason  (W/or,)  the  thinlnng  power  (^pfivToi^,)  wisdom  (ao-tiaC) 
next,  might  (Jwiw)  whereby  God  executes  the  purposes  of  his  wisdom ; 
and  lastly  the  rwral  attributes,  independently  of  which  God's  almighty 
power  is  never  exerted :  naiaelj,  AoUtusi  or  moral  peifectivn  (^Siicaioamn.y 
where  the  term  is  to  be  understood  according  to  its  Hellenistic  and  He- 
brew meaning,  —  not  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  our  word  rig/di- 
eounutt.'  Next  to  moral  perfection  follows  inward  tranquillity,  peace 
Otfuivii.')  which,  as  Basilides  rightly  judged,  can  esist  only  in  connec- 
tion with  holiness :  —  and  this  peace,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Irvine  life,  concludes  the  evolution  of  life  wittun  God  himself.^  The 
number  seven  was  regarded  by  Ba^des,  as  it  was  by  many  theosoph- 
ists  of  this  period,  as  a  sacred  number ;  and  accordingly  those  seven 
powers  (^Smatuic )  together  mth  the  primal  ground  out  of  which  they 

>  The  name,  bowerer,  it  %  lingnlar  om  cUHt  Ibow  of  the  noond  clu*.  used  tUi 

fer  the  Km  of  &  penon  of  Jewlth  deacenL  worn  to  denote  a  monU  qntlU]'  only  ia 

*  'O  anarovoiiatrTot,  ip^To^.  which  there  wu  more  Or  les«  of  defect,— 

■ItiicemarkiblelhuBuiUdeieinplOTed  the  notion  of  jniiice  or  riEht«oiurcii  In  iu 

tbe  word  SiKdioevvri.  uncording  to  the  Hel-  more  restrictsd  aeDse.    (See  bolow.) 

leabtic  Hid  Hebrew  ntage,  to  denote  moral  *  Iren.  lib.  L  c  M;  lib.  IL  c  16.    dem. 

perfection  \  while  die  other  (^iwdci,  espe-  Strain,  lib.  IV.  f.  539. 
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wen  evolved,  constatated  in  liis  scheme  the  vpiini  iyioac  tie  firet  octave, 
or  root  of  all  ezistoMce.  From  this  point,  the  apritual  life  proceeded 
to  evolve  itself  farther  and  farther,  into  numberless  gradations  of  ezist- 
ence,  each  lomr  one  being  ever  the  improBsion,  the  antitype  (Uvrirviror) 
of  the  higher. 

We  perceive  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  grand  idea  of  Gnosticism, 
that  one  law,  in  different  degrees  and  fonns  c^  application,  pervades  all 
the  stages  and  kinds  of  existence,  so  that  everything  from  highest 
to  lowest  ia  prodnced  bv  a  miifonn  lav ;  — those  general  laws  of  the 
nniveise,  after  the  knowledge  of  which  science  in  its  more  profound  iit 
vestigations  feels  itself  impelled  to  straggle,  although  the  attunment  of 
theend,  the  complete  resolation  of  the  problem,  must  be  reserved  for  the 
intuition  of  a  higher  state  of  existence.  It  is  the  striving  to  find  the  uni^ 
Rgun  in  the  endless  multeity ;  to  gun  &  knowledge  of  the  rnkvimiiu^ 
ao^  in  its  iTri^ni!,  from  the  mirror  of  ite  Belf-maniMstation. 

l£l^t  we  safely  judge  from  the  opinions  of  later  Basilideans,  as  they 
are  presented  by  Irennus,  and  &om  the  Bamlidean  gems  and  amulets, 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  ori^al  school,  it  would  appear  that 
Basilides,  holding  to  seven  homogeneous  natures  in  each  graoation  of 
the  spiritual  world,  supposed  that  there  were  three  hundred  and  axt^ 
five  such  re^ons  or  ^tdations  of  the'  spiritual  worid,  answering  to  tb« 
days  of  the  year.  This  was  expressed  by  the  mystical  watch-word 
i0pif<K,  formed  after  the  Greek  mode  of  reckoning  numbers  by  the 
aljAabet.1    _  • 

Within  this  emcmaiion-viorld,  each  was  precisely  what  it  ought  to  he 
at  its  own  proper  stage ;  but  &oin  the  mixture  of  the  godlike  ajid  the 
migodlike  arose  disharmony,  which  must  be  reduced  agtun  to  harmony. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  at  this  pcnnt,  &  hiatus  exists  in  the  accounts 
we  have  of  the  system  of  Saailides.  The  question  here  arises,  whether 
he  followed  the  tKeory  which  attributed  this  mixture  to  a  foiling  down  of 
the  divine  germ  of  life  into  the  bordering  chaos,  or  the  one  which  sup- 
posed a  self-active  kingdom  of  evil,  and  traced  the  mixture  to  an 
encroachment  of  tiiis  kingdom  on  the  realm  of  light. 

Aftor  what  has  been  siud,  however,  in  our  introductory  remarks,  no 
very  great  importance  can  be  attributed  to  this  difference,  so  far  as  it 
would  be  likely  to  affect  the  particular  shaping  of  the  s^ystem.  In  an 
ancient  writing  of  the  fourth  century ,*  some  expressions  are  quoted 
irom  a  work  of  Basilides,'  in  which  the  subject  of  discourse  relates  to 

1  It  may  be,  thM  tbia  teno,  which  denota  teoded.    Bat  I  mnst  i^ree  with  Bbiit,  who, 

tba  irttola  emaiutlon-iTOriil,  u  ta  eTOlnlioa  In  his  •mffk  on  ihe  rebgknis  btsIcid  of  iIm 

of  lb«  Bapreme  Euence,  had  Hmie  other  Hanicheani,   p.  85,  prononticea  the  argn- 

meaningbesidMi  bnC every  •itampt  to  ex-  mentiofOietelertiotMIulBcuin.  Theqnal- 

plain  it  voald  be  arbitrary,  iin«  there  are  ificatioii,  **  Batilidea  antiqaior,    can  hardly 

no  certain  data  extant  on  which  to  proceed,  be  nndentood  to  mean,  that  a  different  per- 

■  'niedupntstionorArchelansandMani,  ton  from  that  BuiUdee  who  had  some  time 

preierTed  to  m  in  the  Latin  trwislation,  e.  before  been  mentioned  (c.38,  f.  175}  in  eon- 

65.    In  Fabridni'  edition  of  the  wo^  of  nection  irilb  Hardon  and  Valentine,  wai 

Hippalytna,  f  193.  intended ;  for  the  allnaion  to  a  person  who 

*  Dieseler,  it  ii  true,  in  t  reriew  of  hit,  had  been  named  lo  far  back,  i»  too  remote  j 

(Stndiennnd  Eiitikeii,  J.  ISSO,6-397.)  hM  it  mnst  neceaaarily  have  been  n)Or«  Mioiv 

denied  that  BaiilidM  Ifa  Gtuttic  ii  here  in-  ly  marked.    The  'aHiqaiiiT''  nay  be  ftrj 
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a  poor  &nd  a  rich  prinnple ;  the  nature  oE  the  poor  being  represontscl 
as  oae  which  has  Buperveued,  obtruded  itself  npoK  tJunga,  aa  without 
root  and  without  place.^  These  veir  obscure  and  eoigmatdcal  words 
are,  indeed,  only  a  fragment.  But  if  we  fake  into  consideration,  iba/t 
in  this  whole  work  of  Ba^des,  or  at  least  in  ihe  portion  to  which  this 
sentence  forms  the  introduction,  the  subject  relates  to  the  antagonism 
of  a  good  and  evil  principle,  and  that  forwards  the  manifoBtlp  Zoro- 
Bstrian  doctrine  concerning  the  kingdoms  of  Onnuzd  and  of  Ahrunan  ifl 
alluded  to,'  it  will  f^pear  probable  &B,t  those  obscure,  introductory 
words  are  only  a  symbolical  defflgnalion  of  these  two  principles.  The 
good  principle  is  the  rich,  the  evil  principle  the  poor  element.  Ths 
Seing  "  without  root  and  place,"  characterizes  the  absoluteness  of  the 
principle,  that  emerges  all  at  once,  and  mixes  itself  in  the  evolution  of 
existence.  Frobablr  the  poor  was  attracted,  by  a  craving  of  need, 
toward  the  riches  which  were  presented  to  view,  sad  which  exdted  in 
it  an  irresistible  longing  to  abebnct  something  for  itself.  Probably 
Basilides  would  next  proceed  to  cite  the  Fernan  doctrine  as  corrobora* 
ijve  of  his  own  dualisbo  theory.  It  comports  with  this  view  of  the  matter, 
if,  as  is  stated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  be  true,  that  he  deduced  the 
foreign  element  which  united  itself  with  the  godlike  nature  of  man, 
&om  a  mixture  of  these  principles.^    If  the  charges  which  Clement  of 

wen  nndenbiod  as  refsrrfi^  to  tbe  am  of  "odgfaul,"  —  whidi   dgaiflealioii,   indMd, 

Builidai  m  coidtwred  witE  tbtt  of  Mani ;  mmoloTic*]!;,   il   noqueaiionaU^  Bdmiu 

and  the  "  fnufam,"  used  with  regard  to  a  of,  —  and  he  refcra  what  it  here  eud  to  the 

person  who  had  been  already  named  with  bll  and  in  consequenocs.     He  ittppoaea 

othen,  doe*  not  Krike  me  as  so  Terj  sln^-  "that  Baaitide*.  according  to  hia  ivid  ihco- 

lar,  eqieciall;  in  inch  a  atjle  of  writing,  ry  of  God't  jnitice,  conld  not  aUow  ihu 

Bnl  how  can  auth  alight  reasons  warrant  ua,  Imman  sonls  w«re  thrown  into  these  bonda 

when  everything  else  perfectlj  agrees  with  of  mailer  wilhont  previoni   guilt,"    But 

theBMilideakiiowntoiu,to9nppo«eanother  neitber  indeed  wobM  deriving  the  dlator-, 

Uriog  at  the  same  period,  wbo  alvi  mnet  banco  of  the  divine  in  individeala  from  tbe 

have  taught  dualistic  doctrines  ^    The  crac-  fall  agree  with  the  theorf  of  jtistice,  appr^ 

tatns  of  Bneilides  here  cited  Is  jHobahl;  the  headed  in  this  rigid  aenae.  According  lo  Ihil 

•ama  work  with   the  linvrrmd,  to  which  theorj,  on  the  eontr«7,  each  mnst  atone  fc* 

Clement  oF  Alexandria  r^n,  hia  own  ain.    And  even  if  Basilides  taught, 

^  Per  parvulam  (here  there  is  ptohably  a  aa  Gieseler  aianmes.  that  the  divine  gem 

bbe  tranalation  oi  a  falie  reading)  dintis  of  life  became  mixed  with  a  dead  matler, 

el panperii  nalaram, sine radiee  et  sine  loco  (6ij});  jtt  nothing  ia  gained  io  this  waj, 

Rbns  anperveiueDtem,  node  pnUnlaverit  in-  whieh  conld  avail  any  thine  >"  ':siTTing  oat 

dieat.  the  rigid  theory  of  jpslice.  The  aooli  iroald 

*  Qnc  de  bonis  et  m^ts  etiam  barbari  in-  adll  rDntinne  lo  aaWet  in  consequence  of  aa 

qnisivemnC.    Here  the  barbari  are  the  Per-  inevitaUe  mischance ;  anless  we  may  sap- 

sians,  for  the  doctrine  inxnediately  cited  ia  poae  that  the  flnt  mixtaie  of  the  aptnt  with 

evidently  the  pore  Parsic  doctrine.    The  matter  was  connected  with  goilt,  and  refer 

aame  form, of  preaentation  may  peihape  be  this  mixture  itself  to  a  primitive  Ml  in  the 

noognized'alao  in  tbe  manner  la  which  Tai-  world  of  spirits.    Bat  even  in  thai  case, 

^onu,  the  sou  of  Basilides,  refers  certain  what  was  at   flrit   conncoied  with   gnil^ 

enigmatical  expressions  of  Fherecides  Sy-  wonld,  in  Its  conscqnencea,  be  to  the  sonla 

(Ins,  10  a  cope  stretched  ont  in  the  starry  afierwanJs  prodnced,  only  an  inherited  mia* 

heavens  over  the  realm  of  light  a  bulwark  fortune.    A  theory  of  justice  so  rigid  and 

opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  <^rttteia.    Vid.  narrow  mnat  generallv,  if  it  snpposea  ft 

Qemcns  Strom.  L  VI.  f.  631 ;  Orig.  c  Cell,  cosmical  and  historically  cohering  proceM 

L  VI.  c  42 ;  PhereCTdia  fngmenta,  psg.  46,  of  evolution,  become  involved  in  many  dif- 

«d.8tun.  _  Acuities   end   con  trad  ictiona.    It   may  ba 

■  Tapaxoc  *td  airx""^  ^X^i   Clemens  conceived,  perhaps,  that  Basilides  luppoeed, 

Strom.  1.  U.  f.  40S.    Qieseler,  in  (he  review  in  the  flnt  place,  an  original  mixture  of 

nentioned  in  a  former  note,  p.  396,  has  pi«-  principles  aa  (he  cuue  of  all  other  dlatop- 

fgRVdtbasignificatiaaof  the  word  dpxuof,  hancca,  ud  then  atlU  held  fast  to  the  prin 
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Alez&ndria  brings  agsdost  Builides,  tbat  he  dofied  the  deril,  nn^t 
bare  reference  to  bis  Dualism,  this  would  funiish  a  certun  proof,  £at 
he  adopted  the  doctrine  about  Abriman ; '  but  this  accusation  is  not  to 
be  M  understood.  It  is  to  be  conadered  as  merelj  hypothetical ;  the 
ubitrsry  deduction  of  tn  inference  from  an  aseertiou  of  Baolides, 
which  does  not  belong  here,  bat  <£  which  we  shall  have  occauon  to  speik 
hereafter.^ 

But  whatever  might  h&ve  been  the  origm  of  this  mixture  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  the  godlike  and  the  ungodlike,  it  was  obliged,  accordii^ 
to  this  STstem,  to  subserre  the  purpose  of  ijie  godlike,  to  accompliu 
the  ideas  of  tite  divine  wisdom,  —  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  eo- 
tire  evolution  of  life ;  since  the  kingdom  of  evil  is,  in  itself,  nothing  — 
die  godlike  is  the  real ;  tlte  element  destined  to  triumph  b;  its  own 
nabire. 

lAght,  Uf«,  »oul,  ffoojtu$$,  on  the  we  hand  —  darknets,  death,  mat' 
tar,  eoU,  on  the  other,  —  these  were  the  corresponding  members  of  tJie 
autitbeus,  which,  according  to  Basilides'  system,  extends  through  the 
whole  progressive  course  ^  the  world.  Everywhere,  as  rust  deposits 
itself  on  &e  surface  of  iron,  darfmet*  wd  d^atH  cleave  to  the  fallen 
»uda  of  light  and  life;  the  evU  to  the  good;  the  ungo^ike  to  the 
godUie  ;  —  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  that  the  original  oa- 
sence  should,  in  this  way,  ever  be  destroyed.  It  must  only  purify 
its^  by  degrees  from  the  foreign  dross,  in  order  to  gun  once  more  its 
orifpnaT  Bplendw ;  — juat  as  the  iron  needs  to  be  cleansed  &om  its  rust, 
in  order  to  recover  its  higher  lustre.^  Such  a  prooesB  of  pniificatdon 
he  eonndered  to  be  the  whole  course  of  tbe  present  world — which  was 
formed  for  this  end,  namelv,  to  separate  the  godlike  £rom  all  foreign 
mixture,  and  conduct  it  back  to  its  kindred  element,  to  areumon  with  iti 
coigiual  Bmrce. 

cipk  that  ■!]  nifferiiig  li  In  lonie  wmj  (n  to  lliii  difierence  than  miSj  Mongi  to  iL 
other  ■  correlatiTe  of  labjeetiTe  ain.  Jnat  ta  in  the  oridiiK]  Pusism,  ijkSa  mix- 
Now  thoBgh  Om  woM  d^M^f  nujr  nn-  tore  of  the  kinadatn  of  Ahrimui  with  the 
dodbledlf  ngniTj  th«  origiBBL  tM  the  num.-  kingdom  of  li^t  might  be  lapposed,  and 
llittl  in  wfieh  ihe  wmda  ipxi,  Aayot  ifrx^ofi  '^  world  denTed  therefrom,  wilhout  jtt 
fovapx^'^  >ra  employed  in  th«  Alexandrian  nakinK  the  evil  principle  in  Ibe  world  of 
we  ^  the  lanetiage,  ia  man  h,ymMe  10  leoat  lo  radical  a  one  ai  it  u  praoppoaed 
Mj  own  (iew  of  the  aente,  and  the  connec'  to  be  bj  Docelitm ;  while,  on  the  other 
tk>n  of  the  wordi  teem*  lo  me  to  bTor  it  band,  it  would  be  posiible  Ut  itart  from  the 
Bkewiu;  tot  aiipyoK  aigniflei  a  confnxd  notion  of  the  Ci.ii,  and  vet  be  led  to  Ddc» 
mixture,  and  tb*  reqnin*  tome  determln*-  tiim,  ai  the  example^  Mar 
tioD.  Now  idtat  it  ie  tbat  ii  nixed  lo^ether,        >  Clem.  Stnsn.L 


nj  ahowv— it  is  a  mixing  to-    6ia/3o}j>v. 
nple*.    Donbtler-  ■" ■"         '  " — ' 


getber  of  prittdple*.    Donbtlea*  I  most  ad-  ^Herelmnit  allow  Glewler  to  be  rigU^ 

_;.   J.-.  .1 .J  jj^jj  j,Q{  neceggaiJlT  and  retract  tpjAmnarTiew  of  ibelnattar. 

m  or  inlerminEling  <h  *  Builidn  bbji  this  of  all  snfftiing  d 

t  with  a  lelT-acUTe  king-  the  fallen  light'Oatiue  geneiallj.     "  Pain 

bat  that  the;  maj  alio  and  anxiel^  depoaiE  ihmuelTei  ontWBidlf 

t  of  the  fUlen,  dirine  on  thinei,  bke  the  m«t  on  iron,"  {6  woMf 

dead  Ci^.    Bat  we  can-  «rf  4  fo^or  hnov/iliami  roif  npajpaaui 


dei|gnat«  a  ccmfbrion  or  inlerminEling  <h  *  Builidn  bbji  this  of  all  snffeiing  d 

dtepotendesof  lightwithaieir-acUTebng-  the  fallen  light'Oatiue  geneiallj.     "Pain 

dom  of  AlirimAn,  bat  that  thej       "     '""    — ^ ''^-  ' "  "* '"  "    "' 

denote  the  mixtnie  of  tl 

germ  of  life  with  a  dead  i.  ,.    _  ..  .  ...                             -     .    ,. 

not  allow  there  is  anrfbrce  in  the orgtiment  if  i  li(  r^oidfpv.)  Btrom.  L  IV.  f.  909,  a. 

of  Qteaeler,  that  if  Builides  bad  entertain-  In  aL  thia  we  we  tbs  spirit  <jC  tbe  orisiBal 

«d  ft  theorrelogel;  related  lo  the  Zoroastrian  Zoroailrian  docBine  ur  mora  dMilf  ex- 

Doftlisnii'Docetism  wonid  hare  been  <i»  pressed  than  in  Ibe  ^oomrDnftlinn  of  otliw 

neceiiar;  reaolL    We  hare  alteadT  auert-  GnosHea,  vib«M  the  Zoroanian  dootriiMt 

cd,  and  moai  again  repeat,  that  bj  sach  appear  ai  if  modified  hj  a  lone  of  mind 

rffjoninp  greater  impoitaDce  is  ftMiibed  which  did  not  ipring  from  that  sjstao 
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"hi  &e  syBtem  of  Bitsilides,  we  find  costradictory  elements.  On  Utt 
one  hand,  there  prevtub  in  it,  by  virtae  of  the  Duatsm  and  the  miztore 
of  the  two  principles,  the  idea  of  a  natural  necesaity  detennining  the 
fiite  of  souls ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  takes  great  pains  to  give  dis- 
tinct prominence  to  the  notion  of  justice,  —  a  justice  which  accurately 
Veighs  the  amount  of  merit  and  demerit ;  and  to  the  notion  of  a  iree 
will,  which  conditionB  the  whole  development  and  destiny  of  man.  As 
in  man's  life  on  earth,  each  moment  stands  connected  with  the  one 
wluch  preceded  it,  and  is  thereby  determined,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent appliea&Q  he  may  give  to  it  by  his  free  will,  so  in  Badhdes' 
scheme,  the  life  of  each  mdividual  man  on  earth  st^de  connected,  in 
&e  great  refining  process  of  the  universe,  with  the  preceding  series  of 
existences.  Each  one  brings  evil  mik  him  out  of  some  earlier  state  of 
existence ;  and  has  to  atone  for  it  and  purify  himself  from  it  in  the 
present  life.     Upon  his  moral  conduct,  agtun,  in  this  earthly  life,  de- 

gtnds  bis  conditJoQ  in  a  aabseqaent  state  of  existence.  In  this  sense 
aailides  expluns  the  words  of  Moees,  respecting  retribution  ontil  the 
titird  and  fourth  generation.^  Thus  it  is  certain  that  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  within  the  sphere  of  humanity,  occufaes  an  important 
place  in  the  system  of  Sondes. 

But  here  the  question  arises,  whether  he  did  not  extend  his  docMne 
about  the  transmigration  of  souls  stiQ  further ;  wheliier  he  did  not  sap- 
poae  that  the  soul  migrated  also  into  the  brute  ammal  kingdom.  Thu 
might  seem,  indeed,  to  jar  wil^  the  Theodieee  above  noticed,  which 
sprang  out  of  the  strict  notion  of  justice ;  but  the  words  of  BaaiUdeB 
himself^  express  such  a  doctrine,  when,  in  ezpluning  Bom.  7  :  9,  he 
says :  "  I  lived  once  without  the  law ;  that  is,  before  I  came  into  this 
human  body,  I  lived  in  a  bodily  shape  which  is  not  subject  to  the  law; 
in  a  brute  oody."  There  is  evidently  presupposed  here  a  transpontioa 
of  the  soul  from  the  organism  of  the  brute  body,  which  still  holds  tlie 
consciousness  of  reason  enthralled,  into  the  organism  of  the  human 
body,  in  which  it  attains  to  free  development,  and  hence  to  the  coo- 
scloosnees  of  the  moral  law.  Such  a  doctrine  is  closely  connected, 
too,  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Ba^des.  From  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  of  darkness,  nothing  positive  can  proceed — it  is  only  like  the  rust, 
which  deposits  itself  on  iron.  All  that  issues  from  the  realm  of  light 
is  life  aud  soul.  From  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  has  mixed  itself 
in  witii  the  products  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  that  only  springs  which 
holds  enthralled  the  light  and  the  germs  of  life,  —  the  souls  every- 
where scattered,  —  whi^  does  not  st^r  them  to  come  to  themselves. 
It  is  the  hood  of  matter.    Thus  be  was  obliged  to  recogmse  also  in  tiie 


tit  Alazandrik,  ad.  Puit,  lUl,  f.  T94 :  Til'  with  hii  prindples,  eTincca  that  it  mnat  b« 

^lAf  imtiioit  trt  rpinpi  col  TtTapri;i>  yt-  icliull*  oonstdned  u    hsTing  Mig^iued 

vidar  nit  iirtti9v9at,  ^oolv  oi  iiri  uaatXtl'  with  him. 

tov  airi  rdf  tMoiMtriottf.    It  it  boo,  tbs  '  Praserred  hj  Origin  In  Ike  Afth  bock 

writer  \t  here  ipMkiiw  only  of  tlie  foUow.  of  hii  ComiaeiitMy  on  Bomuu,  T.  IT. 
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brute  kmgdom  h  soul  oppressed  aad  oonfined  hf  <deiDeiite  IxlMii^g  ((} 
tbe  kiDgdom  of  darlmess.  And  (his  we  ehoold  hare  to  r«concUe  niik 
his  prindple,  alreftdj  stated,  respecting  jostice  and  divine  retribntioB} 
in  the  foUoning  maaner.  As  long  as  the  soal  ie  kept  otmfioed  a  ^ab 
lower  kingdom  of  nature,  it  lies  prostrated  under  the  deetin;  of  that 
niiztare,  under  the  power  of  the  aature  which  fetters  it ;  but  wbqa  ii 
once  attains  to  a  free  development  of  the  rati<H>al  primnple,  or  of  its 
hght-nature,  or  when  it  has  onCe  passed  over  into  the  human  orgaiuEa^ 
the  law  of  rigid  justice  be^ns  to  appl;  in  deoidiog  ttw  destiny  (^  the 
free  rational  beings  thus  produced. 

According  to  Basihdes,  then,  tiiere  is  no  such  tlung  as  i^dead  na- 
ture. What  is  dead,  has  no  existence  for  itself;  it  is  only  that  whitdt 
oppresses  actual  life,  till  the  reaction  of  the  Utter  becomes  stfong 
enough  to  burst  the  enveloping  rind,  Thus,  throughout  all  nature,  bet 
perceives  a  life  striving  after  release  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  in  ft 
pTogreesiTe  movement  towards  freedom,  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  up> 
ward  through  the  cUSTerent  stages  of  nature  to  man.  AccorcUugly  tM 
ethics  of  Baeilides  was  based  on  his  cosmogonic  doctrine,  when  proceed- 
mg  on  this  prindple  of  the  identity  of  life  and  soul  in  all  tilings,^  he 
announced  the  law :  *'  Love  must  embrace  all,  because  all  tlungp  atand 
in  a  certain  relation  to  all, — all  things  are  closely  akin  to  all." '  And 
BO,  in  the  purifying  and  evolving  process  of  the  universe,  there  pi«- 
Tails  a  two-fold  law ;  —  the  law  of  natural  necessity  in  the  evotutioa 
tnm  below  upward  to  man ;  and  the  progressive  education,  determined 
by  tiie  laws  of  the  moTui  order  of  the  uuivene,  from  man  onward ;  from 
tue  point,  progress  uid  regress,  bliss  and  wretchedness,  atn  conditioned 
on  free  selfdetennination. 

What  we  remarked  concenung  the  place  which  the  Denuorge  occit- 
.  jsed  in  the  ^tems  of  the  first  class  of  Gnostic  eects,  applies  to  tJuU 
angel,  who,  Baulidcs  supposed,  was  set  over  the  «itire  earthly  couraft 
of  tiie  world,  over  the  whole  purifying  process  of  nature  and  history. 
This  beins  be  denonuuatea  ue  ruler,  (i  &px*^^  This  Archoa  does 
not,  accoming  to  bis  doctrine,  act  in  hie  government  of  the  worid  inde- 
pendently and  arbitrarily ;  but  the  whole  proceeds  ultimately  from  the 
overruling  providence  of  the  Supreme  God. 

Three  factors  meet  together  in  the  remarkable  doctrine  of  Basilide* 
concerning  providence ;  —  but  the  &ctor  from  which  everything  even-, 
tually  springs  and  on  which  everything  depends,  though  through  nun>- 
berless  iutenoediate  agents,  is  the  Supreme  God  himself.  From  him 
comes  the  law  implanted  in  the  nature  of  all  beiuES,  according  to  which 
tiiey  develope  themselves,  and  which  conditions  sJl  infiuoncee  by  which 
they  are  capable  of  being  affected  —  the  law  conttuning  in  itself  the 
whole  process  of  the  development  of  the  universe.  The  Archon  does 
nothing  mote  than  give  the  impulse  to  the  executicm  of  that  vhidt 
is  already  grounded,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  inherent  law  and  the  im- 
{Janted  power,  in  the  individual  beings  themselves.     He  works  on  aU 

1  As  in  Baddhaum.  TA  iiyairtictvai  imivrtL,  in  Uym  6weaA- 

*  TTie  word*  of  Buitidet,  •■  thaj  an    foooi  ?rp4r  >*  "*■  Si™*'"- 
fonnd  in  Clenwiit,  Sirom.  L  TL  L  908; 
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in  obedieitc^  to  tbis  W  of  nature  derived  fi-om  the  Supreme  God,  toA 
eaUa  fortli  what  is  deported  and  prepared  in  these  lawE  of  nature 
into  action ;  —  and  in  this  guiding  activity  of  his,  he  acts  simply, 
though  unconscious  of  it,  a^  an  instrument  of  the  Supreme  (rod.  "Al- 
thongfa  tiiat  ffhich  we  ctdl  providence,"  says  Baailides,  "  besos  to  be 
put  m  motion  by  the  Archon,  yet  it  had  been  implanted  in  me  nature 
of  things  at  the  same  time  witai  the  origin  of  that  nature,  by  the  God 
of  the  universe."  ^ 

We  see  how  BaalideB  endeavored  to  take  a  middle  course  between 
two  oppotute  ways  of  conceiving  the  divine  government  of  the  world :  — 
ttiat  which  represented  God  as  operating  only  in  a  transitive  manner 
upon  things  without  himself;  and  the  other,  the  Keo-FIatonic,  which 
used  the  word  providence  to  denote  simply  an  eternal,  immanent  neces- 
nty  in  the  universe,  developing  itself  according  to  invariable  laws. 
Although,  in  his  language,  he  approaches  to  the  Neo-Flatonic  view,* 
yet  he  adopts  nothing  but  what  can  be  reconciled  with  the  theistio  view 
of  the  world ;  and  in  him  we  find  fresh  confirmation  of  what  we  have  be- 
fore  said  respecting  the  relation  of  Gnosticism  to  the  Neo-Platonie 
philosophy.  The  recognition  of  a  personal  God,  whose  agency  is  con- 
tinually and  everywhere  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  me  univerae, 
and  the  teleological  moment,  closely  connected  therewith,  distinguiah 
his  fundamental  position  from  that  of  Neo-Platomsm.  Hence,  too,  the 
oommnnication  of  something  higher,  of  something  above  nature  and 
above  reason,  finds  place  in  his  system ;  while  to  Plotinus,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  which  is  above  reason  must  appear  contrary  to  reason. 

Closely  connected  with  BaaUides'  doctrine  respecting  the  angels,  tiie 
difierent  grades  of  the  spiiitual  world,  respecting  the  process  of  puri- 
fication, and  the  tnuning  of  incorporated  souls,  is  that  of  his  son  mdo- 
rus,  which,  perhaps,  we.may  properly  refer  back  to  the  father,  —  that 
every  soul,  on  becoming  incorporated  in  a  body,  is  attended  by  an 
angel,  possessing  some  f^finity  with  its  peculiar  nature,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  guidance  of  its  particular  process  of  purification,  and  of  its 
particular  tnuning ;  and  who,  probably,  aA«r  its  separation  from  the 
body,  was  supposed  to  accompany  it  to  the  place  of  ita  destination  o«i- 
didoned  by  its  conduct  on  earth  —  in  tiiis  sense,  a  guardian  spirit, 
which  everywhere  accompanies  its  kindred  soul.  Such  a  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  Isodorus,  was  ue  demon  of  Socratea.' 

>  Clemen*.  Strom.  L  IV.  f.  SOS :  11  irpi-  beginning ;  "Eirri  Si  ri  iet  kiU  r6  oferort 

Mia  Si,  ei  xai  iiri  (doI  vwi,  boonw  thia  /li  rii  ««7iv  r^ide  1*<V^  trapilvai,  t^v  ?rp6- 

impaUe  proceeda,  indeed,  from  him.  but  ii  voiav  i/rSui  hi  tai  djiuAoinh>f  Hyoifitv  rfi 

M  be  derived  froni  another   u  the  flnt  irovrl  tlvai,  to  card  voirv  atrd  tivai. 

caiua,}  TOO  ipxovToc,  uf  fuvtu,  mi'tiir^ai  *  lajdonu  dMa,  in  the  flnt  book,  of  hii 

ipXiToi,  AaX'  iytaTiavafn)  rate  oialai{  <n)v  eipoiilioD  of  the  prophet  Fircbor,  ao  cftU- 

Kal  Tp  Tijv  obaiuv  ytvreei  irpif   tov  tuv  ed,  a  doctrine  of  thia  sort  taoght  bj  the  an- 

SXuv  &tin.    It  ia  true,  Clement  doei  not  denli,  oa  one  of  the  loftier  tniths  recdred 

die  theee  wordj  directly  as  the  lango^  of  by  them :  iaal  ii  ol  'Alrmoi  /uiiriviHr^at 

Baailide*.     But  ma  he  ii  Irentiag  of  him  in  rivd  ZunpiiTci  iraptvofdvm  iaifiorot  ntry. 

Ail  whole  paseage,  and  u  the  expreaaion  K.ai  'kpioTOTiijK  iaifioai  xtjipTfrAoi  nv- 

ifKHiiv  ia  peculiar  to  Basilidea,  it  aearcely  rof  dvtfpiiirour  W^ri  awo/iaproiiaiv  aiirolt 

adinlta  of  donbt,  that  Clement,  who  ia  bent  irapA  rm  j^povoip  T^r  breufoiTuatuf.    With- 

on  refnling  Baailides  on  bis  own  prindplea,  ont  doubt,  tnan  acme  writing  falaelj  attrib- 

nakei  use  of  hia  own  worda.  tited  to  Aiiiiotla.    Strom.  IVL  f.  Ml. 

*  Tid,  Plotin.  Ennaad.  IIL  1.  U.  at  the 
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It  appetuv  evident  &oin  w&at  has  been  said,  liow  ttx  BanBdes  irai 
from  adopting  an  absolute  Dualism ;  how  &r  he  was  from  conntenaaO' 
ing  an  unchriatiaii  contempt  or  morose  hatred  of  the  world ;  how  his 
system,  perhaps,  led  those  who  studied  it  to  recogm2e  the  ravelatim 
of  one  God  in  the  creation,  to  observe  the  connection  subaistjng  between 
divine  things  and  natural,  between  grace  and  nature.  His  sim  was,  to 
make  men  conscionsof  the  unity  of  Crod's  revelation  in  nature  and  ia 
history,  —  to  lead  them  "  to  txmader  the  whole  untverae  ae  one  tempi* 
(if  Cfod."  The  Theotkeee  was  with  him  a  point  of  tiie  greatest  impor- 
tance. Faith  in  the  goodness,  holiness,  and  justice  of  Providence  stood 
more  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  than  all  tiiingB  else.  Whenever,  in  c(hi> 
templating  the  course  of  the  world,  difficulties  presented  themselves  tq 
his  mind,  leading  to  perplexity  and  doubt,  hie  last  word  ever  was,  "  I 
will  assert  anything,  sooner  thim  I  will  allow  a  complaint  or  a  slur  to  b« 
cast  on  Providence."  ^ 

From  Basilidea'  theory  of  the  Archon  in  his  relation  to  the  Supreme 
God,  we  may  ea^y  infer  what  his  o[union  was  of  Jud^sm,  and  of  its  reW 
tion  to  Christianity,  The  Jews  are,  it  is  true,  in  idea,  and  in  the  ideal  aig- 
nificancy  of  their  religion  and  of  their  national  destination,  that  consfr 
cratod  people  of  the  Supreme  God,  from  whom  the  true  knowledge  and 
vorship  of  the  Most  High  was  one  day  to  proceed ;  but  in  actual  man^ 
feetation,  they  appear  only  as  a  people  devoted  and  consecrated  to  the 
Archon,  who  for  a  while  constitutes  the  highest  potence  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  this  people  re^rded  Mm  as  the  So^ 
preme  and  only  God.  It  was  the  spiritual  men  alone  among  the  Jews, 
they  who  constituted  the  apiriiual  Israel,  that  became  actually  con- 
scious of  that  ideal  significancy,  and  in  whom  it  attained  to  its  realizf^ 
tion.  These  alone  soared  beyond  the  Archon  himself  to  the  presentiment 
of  the  Supreme  God,  reveahng  himself  through  the  other,  as  his  uncon- 
scious instrument.  They  only  could  rise  to  the  intuition  of  the  ideas 
inspired  by  the  Supreme  Ood  in  the  Archon,  which  the  latter  reveals 
under  the  cover  of  Judusm,  without  comprehending  them  himself. 
These  ideas,  not  fathomed  by  the  Archon  himself,  to  whom  they  were 
exhibited  under  a  sensuous  covering  and  drapery  answering  to  the  in- 
ferior grade  of  his  limited  nature,  form  the  connecting  link  betwixt  this 
mediated  and  veiled  revelation  of  the  Supreme  God  in  the  Old  Testfr- 
ment  and  his  immediate  and  unveiled  self-maiufestation  in  Christianity. 
Acoordmgly  Baailides  says,  "  Moses  erected  but  One  temple  of  God, 
and  thus  procWmed  one  universe  of  God."'  By  this  was  hinted,  as  we 
find  it  somewhat  sinularly  expressed  in  Fhilo,  the  universality  of  the 
reference,  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  Jud^sm.  Bawlides,  how- 
ever, did  not  confine  himself  to  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testfr 
ment  alone.    He  made  use  of  apocryphal  scriptures  besides,  which  are 

1  Euv  Ipu,  uuUov  4  coJL^  t6  TTpmioln'  Th'do  and  Jouphna,  ktao,  both  consider  tb« 

ipij     SCrom.  I.  IV.  f.  (06.  temple  at  >  lymbol  Of  the  world^d  can; 

■  'Eva  f  oiv  vluv  lipvaa/itvot  Toi  ^eov,  the  imwa  into  farther  detailt.     Phllo  Jrcpt 

Covoycv^   re  Koauav   KaT^yyciXe.     Strom.  pmoRifiaf  L  IL  ;  Tfl  /liv  ivurnr^  tat  irpjf 

V.  f.  S83,  D,    We  perceive  here,  both  in  &X0iiar  itpdv  Sem  vopfeiv  nw  aifmtam 

the  thoagbc  and  die  expreB!ion,  the  ele-  x^  i"^!^  ^'""h '^  ^  X't'^iT""- 
menu  of  an  AlezBodriaa-Jewiih  edocation. 
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nknowntoiu — pn£efioBt«f  a  oertib  pmliet  ^udior,  uid  refri^ 
tiaiH  pMvng  andw  tlM  name  of  the  Fatzuren  Ham.  We  cao  haidlj 
wapptM  tncn  wriliiig*  were  foiKed  by  him  (a  hia  achooL  Piobabn 
Huj  were  vorks  handed  dowo  from  iik»«  atMsent  time« ;  -woAb  wluch 
he  used  in  good  bith;- — nwniniients  of  some  older  ante-Chmdaa 
•oorce  of  the  ideas  lying  at  the  root  <^  the  Gnoss.  FeiliMs  he  be- 
Keved  that  in  thege  documente  he  found  a  still  clearer  expoution  of  the 
loftier  tmUi  tnuisnutted  in  the  form  of  secret  doctiioes,  than  he  could 
find  in  the  canonical  scriptures  o£  the  Old  Testament  He  ni^t  eamly 
ezplun  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  how  a  people  who  had.  no  recipiency 
for  saeh  idesa,  would  natoiully  haye  uothiug  to  do  witii  the  books  am- 
taining  this  higher  tmtii,  and  so  rejected  them. 

We  perceive  here  snch  an  element  of  nniTersality ;  —  and  with  this 
agrees  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  confine  the  tradition  of  the  higher 
troth  in  the  ante-Christiaii  period  ezclosively  to  the  Jewish  people,  bat 
■apposed  that  he  found  indications  of  the  same  truth  beyond  tKe  Umitt 
of  that  nation.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  he  cites  the  doctrine  of  Zo- 
roaster as  a  testimony  of  the  truth.  The  fact  that  he  derived  the  tmSi- 
tion  of  the  higher  wisdom  &om  Ham,  not  firam  Shem,  indicates  perhjnis 
that  he  acknowledged  the  anthority  of  a  tradition  which  was  not  B>- 
brew.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  he  valued  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
by  the  Greeks  were  called  barbanans,  above  the  Greek  philoeophy  it- 
self.^ Yet  it  is  certain,  as  appears  firom  a  remark  of  Iradoms,  already 
dted,  diat  he  sought  also  in  tne  Greek  philosopbeTV,  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle, whether  it  was  in  their  genuine  works  or  in  sporioua  writings  at 
tribnted  to  them,  the  vestiges  of  that  higher  wisdom.  In  the  passage 
from  Isidore's  exposition  of  the  prophet  Parchor,  which  has  come  down 
to  ns,  these  vestiees  of  truth,  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  philosophers, 
were  not  derived  however  from  a  common  inward  source,  a  reaction  of 
the  spiritnsl  principle  agiunst  paganism  in  the  more  eminent  men,  but 
from  a  source  witiiont  themselves,  a  tradition  received  from  another 
quarter.  Tet  the  calm  and  considerate  spirit  of  this  school,  and  its 
more  &vorable  judgment  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  are  evinced  by  the 
&ct,  that  Isidorus  does  not  fasten  in  this  case  on  the  Jewish  fables  re- 
specting the  &llen  spirits,  who  had  intercourse  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  difiiised  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  pagan  world ; 
bot  upon  ^e  less  &ntastic,  although  not  historical  hypothec  of  the 
Alexandrian-Jewish  theology,  acconiUng  to  which  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers had  borrowed  such  doctrines  from  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, through  the  medium  of  Egypt.  "  And  let  no  one  beheve,"  says 
Isidore, "  that  what  we  consider  to  be  the  peculiar  proprty  of  the  elect 
had  been  declared  before  by  some  philosophers ;  for  it  is  no  discoveiy 
of  theirs,  hut  they  have  taken  it  from  the  prophets  and  appropriated  it 
to  themselves,  and  united  it  with  their  own  pretended  wwdom." '    It 

1  (Kring  thii  loin  to  FUlo'i  upreuion,  ctpv/io-    ruv    At  npofirriJv  atertpiaa/itVBi, 

•EUffiief  0*1  inu"<Iff.  npoaciSjilav  r^  /al  iirupjoiri  (tOT*  otroif 

*KJii  lit)  Tie  olia^u,  t  ^Ofiiv  Wioii  fli/ai  eo^.     Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  Ml.    I  now  beUera 

tQv  UXttTin',  ToiTB  Kpotip^iiivov  ujrdpjfiv  (he  iMur  expreuioa  »honld  be  oDdentood 

inri  raw  fiXoai^,  ai  jap  iarai  a^rOv  u  neatn, "  the  witdom  irttiob  doea  not  ex- 
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IB  d«ar  from  &ae,  idut  a  low  estam&te  was  placed  hy  Uub  school  on  the 
Hellenic  philosophy  as  compared  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  even 
with  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  East.  Isidore  describes  the  Greek 
philoaopheis  aa  men  who  merely  give  themselves  the  appearance  of 
t^oeophizing.^  He  acknowledged  in  the  Greek  philcoophy  no  ori^nal, 
ttnt  only  denvatire  trath,  and  uiaA  alloyed  by  foreign  corruptions. 

But  the  doctrine,  above  noticed,  coQcemiog  a  guardian  angel,  com* 
missioned  to  attend  on  every  soul,  may,  perhaps,  be  conmdered  as  a 
proof  tLat  he  did  not  by  ai^  means  consiaer  the  pagan  nations  to  he 
deserted  and  left  destitute  of  all  eUvine  influences  and  providential  care. 
As  hfi'made  a  guardian  angel  attend  on  each  individual  soul,  he  would, 
perhaps,  foUowing  the  analogy  of  this  theory,  have  angels  placed  as 
rulers  over  the  several  nations.  In  this  doctrine  the  Ba^deans  of  the 
West,  with  whom  Irenteus  became  acquainted,  may  have  rightly  appre- 
hended the  opinions  of  their  master ;  tbongh  they  superadded  some- 
ihing  else,  which  did  not  come  from  him.  These  angels,  the  Elohim  of 
other  nations,  he  considered,  probably,  as  national  gods,  just  as  he  sap- 
poeed  the  Archon,  who  stood  at  their  head,  to  be  the  particular  god  of 
tlie  Jewish  people.  It  is  evident  that  in  enterttuning  such  a  theory  of 
the  Elohim,  he  might  lean  for  support  on  several  passages  in  the  Alex- 
andrian vetslon  of  the  Bible, —  that  he  appropriated  to  himself  an  idea 
tttat  had  long  been  extant.^ 

Thns  tliere  mled  over  mankind  those  eubordinate  powers,  to  whom 
men's  conscionstiess  was  subjected ;  no  one  could  release  himself  whol- 
ly from  their  spell,  firom  the  spell  of  the  cosmic  principle.  There  ex- 
isted, for  the  most  part,  only  an  unconscious  union  mih  the  Supreme 
God  and  iho  order  of  worid  which  stood  in  relationship  with  him.  The 
natures  which  bore  wltMn  them  the  germ  of  a  life  akin  to  him,  remained 
fettered  and  confined  within  the  province  of  &b  Archon. 

Without  question,  Baailides  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Bi»ritaal  condition  of  mankind  in  the  ante-Guistian  period,  and  especial- 
ly the  time  immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  without 
question,  he  had  a  profound  sense  of  that  oppressive  weight  lying  on  the 
consciousness  of  mankind,  and  especially  on  the  noblest  natures,  of  that 
nnconscious  craving  after  a  release  of  t^e  spirit ;  and  &om  this  vantage 
ground,  he  might  come  to  know  the  nature  of  the  redemption  and  to 
perceive  its  necessity.  If  he  apprehended  it  only  on  a  aiugle  ude,  yet 
it  had  a  necessary  [^ace  in  hia  system.  Without  it,  the  separation  he- 
twixt  the  world  of  tiie  Archon  and  the  proper  divine  order  of  the  world 
must  ever  contmue  to  exist.     The  sfdrits  destined  for  the  highest  stage 

In  irith  them,"  <.  e.  tbdr  pretended  wiadom.  pared  with  t.  S.    AH  Ibe  Elohim  A&t  pi«- 

The  verb  trpoari&iviu  wems  to  ma  best  aided  over  the  other  natiaDS,  ara  cmlled  apon 

■nited  to  this  renderine  of  aofv-  to  do  homega  to  God'i  people.    What  the 

1  Toiif    npoarroioo/ievovf    fiioao^eSr. —  nntioni  w««  to  do,  andwW  the  powers 

Strom.  1.  VI.  f  G41.  ruling  over  Ihem  do,  is,  ■ccordinslo  thii 

*  Besides  Iha  pasMge  •Ireadv  dtad  on  p.  Kbeme,  one  and  the  sasw  thing.    The  for- 

8S0,  —  in  the  same  long  of  Moses,  Dent,  mer  ie  denved  froin  the  Ulter.    Comp.  Pa. 

St:  43,  are  the  words,  ool  found  in  the  He-  97;,  7,  where  the  Alexandrians  tranalate 

brew,  which  the  tianalator  haa  added  on  the  D'HS^  bj  &yyeiot,  and   bejond  qneition 

groand  of  some  inch  theorj:  koI  Kpomai-  had  in'  mind  aach  pcnrera  u  the  nalioikal 

v^Tueav  airii  irwrtr  iyre'/jii  iiov,  com-  gods  were  mpposed  to  be. 
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of  being  moat  ever  remtun  confined  in  their  deptesffing  thraWom,  Hey 
might,  indeed,  through  the  progressive  movement  of  the  met«mpe7chd- 
ma,  rise  irom  one  higher  step  to  another  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ajx:hon; 
but  they  could  not,  in  ooDformit7  with  the  longing  implanted  wiHua 
them,  att^,  over  and  beyond  thia  kingdom  and  the  Archon  himself,  to 
fellowship  with  the  highest  order  of  Uie  world,  and  to  the  clear  con- 
Bciouaness  as  well  as  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  higher  natore, 
tmless  the  Supreme  Qod  himself  brought  bis  divine  life  near  to  their 
kindred  germ  of  life,  and  thereby  first  set  the  latter  into  activity.  And 
wbilst,by  the  act  of  redemption,  the  apintual  natures  were  exalted  to  the 
highest  position,  its  influence  is  made  to  extend  also  to  the  subordinate 
stfi^gee  of  existence ;  harmony  is  eveiywbere  restored,  each  order  of 
being  attuns  to  its  natural  destination. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Ba^ides,  in  his  mode  of  appTehending  the 
doctrine  of  redemption,  departed  essenti^ly  from  the  Jewish  portion, 
yet  on  the  other,  like  Cerinthus,  he  agreed  entirely  with  the  Ebionite; , 
in  supposing  a  sadden  entnmce  of  the  Divine  nature  into  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  admitting  of  no  such  thing  as  a  God-man,  in  whom  from  the 
first  tiie  divine  and  the  human  elements  were  inseparably  united.  He 
supposed  at  bottom,  it  is  tnie,  a  redeeming  Ood,' but  no  redeeming 
Goa-mau.  The  man  Jesus  was  not  in  his  view  the  Redeemer ;  he  dif- 
fered from  other  men  only  in  degree.  Ba^lides  does  not  seem  to  have 
allowed  even  that  he  possessed  abaoiate  impeccability.  Jesus,  in  his 
view,  was  merely  the  mstrument,  whom  the  redeeming  God  selected, 
for  the  purpose  of  revealing  himself  in  humanity  and  of  entering  into  it 
with  an  induential  agency.  The  Redeemer,  in  the  proper  and  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  was,  as  he  supposed,  the  Ughest  Mon,^  sent  down 
by  the  Supreme  God  to  execute  the  work  of  redemption.  This  being 
united  himself  with  the  man  Jesos  at  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan. 

Now,  although  Basilides  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be 
the  Redeemer,  but  held  that  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion, yet  he  cannot  be  accused  of  holding  that  the  redemption  was  sim- 
ply an  ideal  thing,  imd  of  denying  it  as  a  great  historical  fact.  Far  in- 
deed was  it  from  him,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  s^d,  to 
suppose  that  any  being  entmuUed  within  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon, 
cotud  release  hmiself.  There  was  required  for  tois  an  objectire  fact, 
the  actual  entrance  of  that  might  from  a  higher  world,  the  vovf,  into 
the  world  of  earthly  manifestation,  whicli  was  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  the  man  Jesus.  This,  according  to  Basilides,  was  £e 
greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  created  universe,  from  which  every- 
thing that  succeeded,  to  the  final  end  of  the  perfectly  restored  harmony 
of  the  universe,  must  proceed.  The  manner  in  which  be  speaks  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  testifies  of  the  impression  which  this  fact,  and  the 
public  ministry  of  Christ  following  thereupon,  had  left  by  tradition  on 
the  minds  of  Christians.  Clement  cites  on  this  point  the  following  words 
coming  from  the  Basilidean  school.^  "  When  the  Archon  himself  heard 
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tilie  -moti  of  die  commniiicatecl  Spirit,'  (the  Spirit  sent  from  abore,)  he 
vftB  tunued  at  what  he  he&rd  and  at  what  he  heheld,^  the  joyful  ai^ 
nmiciatioii'  being  wholly  unexpected  to  him ;  and  his  unazement  was 
called  fear ,^  the  beginning  of  wifldom,-— of  awiEdom  which  discrimi- 
nated the  different  classeB  of  men,  perfected  all,  and  restored  the  origi- 
nal harmony ;  for  he  diatinguiahed  and  separated  from  one  another  not 
only  the  natures  belon^g  to  the  world,  (to  his  own  kingdom,)  but  also 
the  elect  (the  pneumatic  natures  superior  to  the  Archon's  kingdom]) 
from  thtm,  and  released  them  from  his  bann  (or  conducted  them)  to 
the  God  who  is  over  all." " 

Thus  a  new  light  dawns  on  the  Archon  himBelf.  He  comes  to  die 
knowledge  of  a  hi^er  God  and  a  higher  worid,  above  himself.  He 
is  redeemed  from  his  confinement.  He  attains  to  the  consciousness 
of  a  superior  power,  which  rules  over  all,  and  which  he  himself,  with- 
out bemg  aware  of  it,  has  always  been  serving.  He  sees  himself 
released  from  the  mighty  task  of  goyeming  the  world,  which  un^  nov 
he  supposed  that  he  supported  alone,  and  for  which  bis  powen  had  not 
proved  adequate.  If  it  had  t^us  &t  cost  him  so  much  puns,  and  he 
still  could  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  conflicting  elements  in  Hie 
course  of  the  world  to  order,  he  now  beholds  a  power  adequate  to  over- 
come every  obstacle,  and  reduce  all  oppoeites  to  unity.  Baailides,  part 
ly  from  a  more  profound  inright  into  tke  essential  character  of  Christi- 
anity and  of  history,  partly  from  those  effects  of  Christiaiuty  which 
were  before  his  own  eyes  imd  which  contused  the  germ  of  tiie  future, 
foresees  what  stuff  to  excite  fermentation,  and  what  separation  of  ele- 
ments, would  be  introduced  by  it  into  humani^.  He  perceives  how 
the  recipient  minds  among  every  people,  freed  from  the  might  which 
held  theu:  consciousness  in  fetters,  redeemed  from  all  creaturely  depen- 
dence, and  r^sed  to  communion  with  their  ori^nal  source,  would  b^ 
come  united  with  one  another  in  a  higher  onity.    All  these  effects  pre- 

1  We  DUf  pnsome  the  wind  it  meant  which  BxpecUtiDn  of  the  Demimse   the 

which,  uowdlng  to  the  Nuai«ne  coapeL  Onostia  nferred  inch  puaam  u  Rom.  8: 

{■eesboTe,ii.3S0,)the  Hoi;  Ghost  li  uid  .10,  SI  — Vid.  Orig.  T.Lin  Joaon.  t  M,— 

lo  h«Te  tpokeit  to  Christ  at  the  moment  of  conld  be  no  otherwise  iban  jo;ful  to  him. 

hii  descent  npon  him.  Comp,  Didisod.  Anaiol.  opp.  Clem.  f.  7M, 

■  The   glorified    appearance   in   which  D.,  itKere  the  blesune  which  tha  Deminrgs 

Christ,  when  nniled  with  this  exalted  being,  prononnces  on  the  Babbath  is  sddnced,  to 

preeenled  himeelf  lo  the  Archon:  or  the  sbow  how  difficult  the  work  was  for  bim. 

t^t  rf  the  minwnlous  dove,  which  was  a  *  Thus  Pi.  Ill:  10,"TbBfeaiof  tbelorf 

nmbcd  of  the  Spiiit,  which  had  come  down  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  was  iDlecpreted. 

man  on  high;  or  tbe  inliacaloas  appear-  *  JiMv    i-iv   tpxavra  htOKtAaavra   T^ 

ances  aceompaiijing  the  baptism  of  Christ,  ^a>  Toi  ttaxoimiiuvav  Trvcf^aror,  iinrXa- 

■cconliDg  lo  the  gospel  of  the  Ebioniles.  yvvai  t^  Ara/uiri  irop'  iXiriitaf  cbayy'^ 

*  The  annanciation  of  the  Spirit  being  a^Jvov,  not  t^  latXtifiv  ahroi  ^^ov  niat- 

called  a  ttM^iXtav  for  the  &fixv<  it  is  en-  4iivxu.  ifrjcliv  ytvofitvmi  irof  tar  fviotpivif 

dent  that  he  did  not  peld  to  the  higher  ru%  rr  col  dioxpfruw  ■<>'  TrXiorix^  xai 

powet  tnerelj  from  constr^nt  j  bnt  his  first  Afrararacrraru^,  oit  yAp  fiov&v  rbv  xoa/iov, 

amaiement  was  conrerled  into  rererwitial  iaja  nal  rifv  (uXoy^  iuapivar,  i  M  irfioi 

joy.    The  prospect  of  being  one  day  re-  rpmrifnrti,  (this  then  wonid  be  the  ipx-^'l 

lesied  from  the  embamsing  goTemment  Assaming  tv  to  be  tbe  correct  reading,  I 

of  the  world,  when  the  elect  natnre*  shonld  have  rendered  a>  in  the  text:  in  this  case, 

hare  attained  lo  their  destined  glory,  and  the  Sopieme  Ood  mnst  be  nnderstood  lo  be 

of  enlering  into  rest  with  hi*  own,  — to  denoted. 
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Bented  thenuelvea  to  his  imaginatioii  as  tut  impresfflon  made  on  the  Ar- 
ehon  Kt  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

The  whole  vorlc  of  redemption,  tiien,  Bamlides,  hke  Cerinth,  sttritv 
nted  to  the  redeemmg  heavenly  Qeniiu.  Most  probably  he  agreed  also 
■nth  the  Utter,  in  sapposing  th&t  this  Gemos,  at  the  time  of  the  passion, 
left  the  man  to  himself,  whom  he  befbre  used  as  his  instnunent.  The 
tofi^ringa  of  Christ  could  not,  aoconting  to  the  ayatem  of  Ba^ides, 
have  the  least  connectioa  with  the  work  of  redemption ;  for  according 
fo  his  narrow  o<mception  of  justice,  tiie  divine  justice  does  not  allow 
diat  one  being  should  innocentiy  suffer  for  another ;  it  requires  that  the 
nn  of  each  individual  should  be  expiated  by  suffering.  He  regarded 
not  only  suffering  in  general,  but  also  the  particular  auffenngs  of  each 
individual,  in  the  light  of  »  piiniahnient  for  sin.  He  embraced  the  the* 
ory  which  Christ  (John  9:3;  Luke  IS :  2)  condenmed.  "  Each  in- 
dividual suffers,  either  for  actual  dns,  or  for  th&t  evil  in  his  nature, 
which  he  brou^t  with  him  from  an  earlier  state  of  existence,  and  which 
may  not  as  yet  have  come  into  actual  manifestation." '  Thus  it  waa 
by  pointing  to  this  latt«r,  that  h6  vindicated  Providence  in  respect  to 
l£e  suffering  of  children.  When  pressed  with  an  objection  drawn  from 
the  Buffering  of  mm  of  acknowledged  ffoodnetiy  he  might  undoubtedly 
appeal,  and  with  good  reason,  to  ^e  general  f^t  of  £e  unfiihiess  of 
human  nature,  and  rejdj :  **  Whatever  man  you  cim  name  to  me,  he  is 
still  a  man.  Ood  alone  is  holy.  Who  can  hnng  a  clean  thmg  out  of  an 
onclean  ?    Not  one."   Job  14 :  4. 

But  the  case  waa  different  vbea  this  propoataon  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  Redeemer,  who,  as  certwnly  as  he  u  the  Redeemer,  must  be 
pure  from  sin.  Clement  of  Alexandria  directly  accuses  Baidlides  of 
carrying  the  proposition  even  to  this  extent.  In  thote  words,  which 
Clement  cites,  this  surely  is  not  necesiarHy  implied.  He  merely  says, 
"  If,  however,  you  let  this  whole  investigation  go,  and  endeavor  to  bnng 
me  into  difficult  by  adducing  the  case  of  certain  perioni ;  if  you  say. 
Then  he  has  sinned,  for  \t  has  suffered,  &c."  It  nught  be  held,  that 
Banlides  is  simply  spea^g  here  of  certun  men  who  were  regarded 
with  peculiar  veaention,  who  stood  in  high  repute  for  hotiness ;  and 
Clement  took  the  liberty  to  draw  hia  own  conclusion.  But  in  the  first 
placs,  the  otnection  which  Baailides  supposes  to  be  made  against  hia 

rition,  would  lose  all  its  force  EUid  meuung,  if  it  were  not  deugned 
be  understood  precisely  in  the  sense  above  ^ven ;  and  Tiext,  this 
vide  extenuon  of  uie  proposition  stands  intimately  connected  with  his 
tiieory  concerning  the  relation  of  soffering  to  «n,  and  with  his  tbeoiy 
of  the  £vine  justice  and  of  the  process  of  purification  to  which  every 
natore  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Archoa  is  subjected.  The 
Jesus  who  belonged  to  this  kingdom  certainty  needed  redemption  him- 
self, and  could  omj  be  made  pi^taker  of  it  by  his  union  with  that  heav- 
enly redeeming  spirit.  To  render  him  worthy  of  being  redeemed  be- 
fore all  others  that  needed  redemption,  and  c^  being  employed  as  the 
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inatroment  fbr  diffaang  abroad  the  inflaencea  of  fte  redeeming  Gemos 
to  othera,  it  vas  soffici^t,  if,  as  the  moet  excellent  and  the  pnregt  of 
men,  vho  had  advanced  the  fartheet  in  tiie  work  of  purification,  he 

rtesaed  the  nnmmwn  of  dnfulnese.  Here  indeed  the  objection  migbt 
urged  agtunst  the  Basilidean  system,  which  cert^nl^  must  have 
fupposed  timt  some  proportion  existed  betwixt  the  degree  of  ain  and 
the  degree  of  pmuahment — how  then  reconcOe  ao  great  Buffering  with 
Has  sDAllegt  degree  of  ainfulneas  7  But  here,  prob^Iy,  as  we  may  in- 
fer from  his  remarks  on  martyrdom,  he  could  be  at  no  looa  for  an 
answer:  "  The  consciousness  of  serving  as  an  inatmment  for  the  high- 
est and  holiest  cause  of  humanity,  and  of  mffering  in  this  misfflon, 
(perhaps,  too,  the  prospect  d*  tite  gloiy  mto  which  he  was  to  enter 
mrough  sufiering,)  so  sweetened  the  pain,  as  entirely  to  remove  tli« 
sense  <^  suffering." 

In  aooorduice  witii  the  same  principle,  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  jufr 
tification  in  the  sense  of  Paul.  He  admitted  no  such  tlung  as  objec- 
tive joalification  in  the  right  of  God,  as  fbrgiveness  of  mn,  in  the  sense 
of  deliverance  firom  the  guilt  and  pmiishmeQt  of  sin.  Every  rin, 
whether  committed  before  or  after  futh  in  the  Redeemer,  or  baptism, 
must,  according  to  his  scheme,  be  in  like  maimer  expiated  by  su^rmg. 
3%is  was  a  neoeaeary  law  of  the  government  of  the  universe,  which 
could  in  no  wiae  be  dispensed  with.  The  only  exception  he  makes  is  in 
fte  case  of  sins  of  ignorance,  or  unintentional  rina  ;*  but  unfortunately 
lus  explanation  of  expressions  so  ragne  and  undefined,  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  Periiaps  he  mteuded  only  sins  of  ignorance  not  involving  guilt, 
which  had  been  committed  m  a  state  of  consoiousnoss  obstructs  by 
some  involuntary  confinement  —  analogous  to  the  state  of  the  rational 
prindple  held  restrained  in  the  bodies  of  brutes.  But  if,  on  the  other 
nand,  oy  jostification  (Sucaiamc.  iutamainni^  IB  meant  an  inward,  snU 
^tive  e<mdition  of  being  made  juet,  sanctificatioQ  by  tJie  communi- 
cating tS  a  divine  life ;  such  a  doctrine  had  a  very  important  and  neee^ 
aaiT  |daoe  in  the  system  of  Bawlides.  i 

Among  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  die  BatiUdean  acAooZ,  there 
are  several  other  remarkable  p<»nts  which  deserve  to  be  particularly 
noticed. 

What  diatinguidtes  Basilidea  from  other  Gnostics  is  tlus,  —  that  he 
did  not  oppose  the  GnosiB  as  the  Invest  stage  in  reliraon,  to  the  irumr, 
—  to  bith ;  but  valued  faith  itself  as  the  highest  quality.  Yet  he  dis- 
tutgniBhed  in  tiie  latter  a  series  of  higher  and  lower  degrees,  corres- 
ponds to  the  £%rent  grades  of  perfection  which  different  souls  are 
destined  to  occupy  in  that  higher  spiritual  world  from  whence  they 
sprang.  He  anpposed,  in  fiict,  as  we  have  remarked,  a  series  of-grades 
in  the  tudier  worid  of  spirits,  of  which  one  continn^y  symboliied  the 
other.  &vine  germs  of  life  from  all  these  grades  had  become  mixed 
with  the  Ungdem  of  daAness.  Ciuistiamtv  is  the  rifting  princi[^, 
whereby  &e  norituat  natures  belongs  to  the  different  grades  of  the 
Bidritou  worlaare  separated,  are  brougnt  to  the  consoiousneBs  of  their 
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own  proper  easence,  and  acquire  tb«  power  of  brings  it  into  actaon, 
and  of  FiBing  to  that  re^on  of  the  apintnal  wofld,  to  wmch  thej  belong 
hj  virtue  of  this  their  proper  and  esaentdal  being,  which  before  had  r»> 
nifuned  undeveloped.  By  means  of  Christianity,  men  arrive,  in  Uiis  maa- 
ner,  at  the  different  positions  for  vriiich  they  are  fitted  by  their  peculiar 
natures,  each  reaching  the  stage  of  perfection  of  which  he  is  capable. 
At  the  entrance  of  t£e  redeeming  epirit  into  the  world,  ihe  Archon, 
in  a  word,  received  the  m^  ^Xoi/mirmiv.  Now  that  by  which  this 
process  of  separation  acttudW  takes  place  in  the  diSerent  natures, 
and  by  which  each  individual  is  enabled  to  reach  that  grade  of  the 
higher  world  which  correspcmda  to  his  spiritual  essence,  is  fiutb.  In 
this  war  we  must  understand  the  Sasilidean  school,  wben  they  tau^l 
that  "mth  and  elecljon,  both  taken  together,  c<Histitate  one  thing,  an- 
swering to  each  of  the  several  grades  of  the  spiritual  world ;  and  the 
fhith  of  each  individual  nature  in  this  worid  exactly  corre^nnds  to 
its  Bupramundane  election." ' 

Such  being  the  scheme  of  Bsolides,  we  may  peihape  conclude,  that 
the  ordinary  standard  of  Christiaii  truUi,  as  he  found  it  existing  witii 
tho  majority  in  the  church,  met  with  more  &vor  and  expenenoed 
greater  jnatice  &om  him,  than  it  usually  did  from  other  Gnoatios.  'Rteae 
ordinary  believers  he  recognized  as  Chrisldans,  members  of  one  Chris- 
tian community ;  and  he  distinguished  in  ttus  regard  <mly  di&rent 
stages  of  Christian  knowledge.  Futh  he  considered  the  common  foon- 
dation  of  Chiistian  feDow^p,  and  supptned  cmly  that  bemdes  this, 
which  was  common  to  all,  there  were  direct  degrees  of  Christian  tmif 
BoiooBness.  It  is  evident  then,  that  he  was  fu  &om  ascribing  thft 
iriiTTir,  considered  as  ftuth  grounded  on  outward  authority  and  cleave 
ing  fjtogether  to  things  sensible,  exclaravely  to  the  psychical  class.  Hs 
understood  futh  to  be  in  its  essence  an  inward  principle.  Faith^ 
according  to  his  apprebenmoQ,  is  a  convictkm  that  springs  from  the 
contact  of  the  spirit  with  the  godlike,  from  the  attractive  power  exer 
cised  by  the  higner  world  over  its  kmdred  spirit.  The  ^»rit  has  rfr 
vealed  to  it  that  higher  re^n  of  existfiuce,  whence  it  came  and  to  whicli 
!t  belongs ;  and  it  feels  itself  drawn  towards  its  kindred  elemratL 
Faith  is  an  immediate  fact,  wMch  renders  all  evidence  superfltiong^ 
The  eput,  in  this  case,  grasps  the  truths  corresponding  to  ita  own 
essence  by  an  immediate  intuition.*  The  soul  assents  to  that  yibieb 
does  not  come  to  it  ^tnm^  the  senses,  wUch  is  not  presented  to  it 
under  any  form  of  sense.'  Although  the  elect  live  on,  as  strangers  in 
the  world,  yet,  throu^  the  buoyancy  of  fiuth,  they  perceive  the  reality 
of  the  things  oif  that  Ugher  world  which  beam  on  them  from  afiyr.  But 
to  the  peculiu  standing  ground  of  each  imUvidual's  faith  must  corrcfr 
pond  uso  the  peculiar  standing  ground  of  his  hope  —  the  conviction 
that  he  shall  actoallyenter  into  that  hi^r worid  to  irtiich  he  had  been 

in£ffrn>  i 
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iib«adT  timted  1^  fiiiQi ;  duU  attain  to  Ibe  fiill  jyMBtedon  of  thom  UeMk' 
insB  woioh  futh  has  Uud  hold  on.^ 

Now  if  we  perceive  something  of  the  Pauline  spirit  in  tlie  pecnE&r 
prominence  wbch  Baffllidee  ^Tes  to  tlie  idea  of  fkidi,  jet  presently  we 
see  him  ag^  departing  widely  &(Hn  the  ApMtle  PanI,  inaamuch  u  ha 
jdaces  the  esseoce  of  bith  ra^r  in  an  intutiye  tiian  in  a  practical  and 
eUiical  element;  making  it  proceed  rather  from  an  intoition  of  the 
■pint,  than  from  a  determination  of  the  will  conditioning  the  dlrectiim 
(a  the  heart ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  faow  this  difierenoe  is  gronuded  ia 
the  rery  natnre  of  his  fundamental  prinra^de. 

The  objecticm  which  Plotinus  brooght  against  tlie  Onostdca  generally, 
HwA  they  neglecled  eiAict,  cannot  be  jostly  ^mlied  to  the  school  of  B»* 
nhdes ;  for  Isidorut  composed  a  Bystem  of  euucs,  bom  -which  nnforto- 
nately  but  a  very  few  words  have  been  preserved  to  ns  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria. 

The  morai  ij/ttmi  of  Baulides  is  to  be  gathered  &om  his  Cosmog- 
ony. Assuming  a  mixture  of  oppomte  principles,  and  conndering  the 
development  of  the  human  race  as  a  process  of  purification,  which  was 
to  be  carried  onward  to  its  end  by  Christianity,  he  most  neeessarily 
have  made  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  moral  system  to  be  tins  — 
namely,  that  the  godlike  nature  of  man  should  be  purified  from  tiie 
fiweign  elements  adhering  to  it,  and  approach  ctmtinually  nearer  to  its 
free  development  and  activity.  Man,  according  to  this  system,  is  a 
mieroooam, — carryiBs  wit]un  hino^  opposite  elements  from  two  oppo- 
site kingdoms.  In  we  elements  foeign  to  his  higher  nature,*  an 
reflected  the  diffiirent  properties  of  &»  animal,  v^teble  and  mineral 
kingdoms ;  ~  hence  the  tnnperamenta,  denres  and  passions  which  cor- 
respond to  these  difierent  properties,  (for  example,  the  mimic,  sportive 
nabue  of  die  ape,  the  mnrderoua  disposition  of  the  w(^,  tlie  hardness 
of  the  diamond,  kc, ;)  — the  collective  sam  of  i^  these  effluxes  from 
Ihe  nimal,  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds  forms  the  blind,  irrational 
soul,'  which  otmstanUy  tlireatens  to  ohe^  and  disturbs  the  actdvity  of - 
nan's  godlike  natme.  The  ladonu  above  mentiMied  thought  it  of 
great  impartanee  to  jeenre  this  doctrine  against  tlie  objeetiui  or  tiie 
nisspprehainon,  that  its  teadeDcy  was  to  destroy  meral  freedom,  and 
to  furnish  an  excuse  for  all  wickedness,  as  if  it  resulted  from  the  irre- 
tistSile  infiuence  of  these  foreign  mixtures.  He  a|^als,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  superior  power  of  the  godlike  element.  "  Having,  by  tfa« 
ratimial  principle  within  as,  so  much  the  advantage,  we  ought  to  appear 
as  eenqaeroia  over  tiie  lower  creatiou  within  us,"  *  "  Let  one  but  We 
i3a»  fniU,"  says  he,  *'  to  do  notlusg  but  what  is  ri^t,  and  ime  will  SiO- 
qnire  the  power."  '  Bnt  tlus  earnest  will,  this  true  love  fw  goodness, 
is  for  the  most  part  the  uily  thing  wan^ig.    "  We  say  indeed  with 

1  Kor&JUf  Iaf  tlvai  rf  iK&onti  iXiciii  ■  The  fvxi  mwofv^  Uoyof . 
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the  moati),  we  vilt  not  mn.  Bat  <rar  soul  hu  tbe  mdiiifttum  to  un.  A 
pereon  ui  this  condition  is  restrained  onlj  by  the  fear  of  pvimahment ;  he 
IS  deatdtnte  of  love." 

It  might  easily  be  inferred  from  the  whole  connecticMi  of  the  Baoli- 
dean  sjatem,  that,  in  ^vmg  so  high  a  place  to  the  fitculty  of  will,  Isido- 
rns  wonld  by  no  means  ascribe  to  it  an  independent  self-sufficiency,  nor 
deny  the  necessity  of  s  higher  acwstance  of  grace.  By  his  theory  of 
redemption,  he  acknowledged  it,  in  effect,  to  be  necessary,  tiiat  the 
godlike  in  human  nature  should  receive  ita  true  freedom  and  power  of 
right  action  by  means  of  its  union  with  the  Mgher  source  df  divine  life. 
How  earnestly  bent  he  was  on  reminding  men  of  tJieir  need  of  help,  is 
showa  by  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  a  penon  sofiering  oader  aevero 
trials, -T- words  which  prove  at  the  same  time  howfiur  he  was  from 
cherishing  a  speculative  pride,  that  desiused  the  or^^nary  means  of 
grace  enjoyed  hy  the  Christian  communitieB.  Ha  exhorts  ihs  individ> 
ual  not  to  retire  into  solitude,  but  to  ask  the  Christian  brethren  fi)r 
their  intercesaions,  to  seek  in  tiieir  toeiett/  the  strengthening  of  his  di- 
vine life.  In  order  that,  so  strengthenod,  he  might  find  confidence  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  inriMble  sunta.  He  sayB  of  one  in  this  condition, 
"  Let  nim  not  sepiurato  tumself  from  his  brother.  Let  him  say,  I  hare 
entered  into  the  sanctuary ;  I  can  suffer  no  evil."  ^  If  a  person  thus 
afflicted  felt  himself  too  much  oppressed  by  the  power  oS  temptation,  he 
should  say  to  his  Christian  brother,  *'  Lav  thy  lumd  on  mj  head,  (give 
me  thv  blessing)  and  he  would  receive  spiritoal  and  sennble  asnstanoe  " 
(feel  himself  relieved  in  spirit  and  body.)'  What  importance  be  as- 
cribed to  prayer,  is  shown  by  the  &ct  l^t  he  distinguishes  the  (Afferent 
moral  states  of  tiie  soul  by  the  different  character  which  prayer  must 
assume  according  to  those  states  —  that  is,  according  as  one  feels  con- 
strmed  to  thaak  God  for  the  victory  achieved,  or  to  pray  Ibr  new  assist- 
ance for  t^e  impending  conflict.' 

The  Boffihdeans  were  far  from  being  gjven  to  eztakvagaat  ascetic  w^ 
tions.  We  have  already  observed  how  this  mode  of  apprehending  the 
doalislio  element,  which  came  so  very  near  to  the  pore  doctrine  of  Zoro- 
aster, would  by  no  means  lead  necessarily  to  a  decided  and  morose 
ascetidsm.  Tbej  allowed  a  value,  it  is  true,  to  the  unmarried  life,  as 
a  means  which  would  enable  one  to  occupy  himself  xmdistari>ed  by 
earthly  cares,  solely  with  the  a^ia  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  they 
regarded  ttua  aa  a  thing  of  wluch  all  were  not  capable,  and  which  was 
not  advisable  for  all.  They  recommended  marriage,  as  a  means  of 
Subduing  the  sensuous  impulses,  to  those  who  would  otherwise  hare  to 
Buffer  many  temptations.  At  the  ground  of  this  view  c^  marriage,  there 
Ues,  it  is  true,  a  very  low,  a  mere  negative  and  sensuous  notion  of  the 
institation ;  and  hence  indeed  the  exaggerated  worth  ascribed  to  cehb- 
aoy.    We  do  not  perceive  here  the  more  laofonnd  and  positive  view  of 

tw,  fri  ilmiJihria  iy^  tit  ^  'ru'  0Mh>    ala^t^. 
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tite  marriage  esUte,  as  a  realisafim  of  the  monl  idea,  or  of  tbe  kio^ 
dom  of  Qoi  in  a  good  of  humanity :  a  loftier  coocaplion,  ^ioh,  as  ve 
have  already  observed,  becomes  funtly  liaible  in  the  Yalentitwrn 
Gnpua. 

We  must  notice  finally,  one  otlur  remaifaible  phenbmenon.  In  tlit 
Baailidean  doctrine,  there  are,  as  ve  have  seen,  marks  of  a  relationd^ 
nith  certiun  Ebiooite  elements  :  accordingly  it  agreed,  in  prefei* 
enceforthe  Apostle  Peter,  with  the  GhristJans  of  tliat  party.  And  yet,^ 
iDconaistcnt  as  it  may  seem,  Basilides  acknowledges  the  authority  alsio 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  is  evident  &om  the  fact  of  his  attribntiiig  ao 
BHwh  autJiority  to  the  words  of  this  Apostle,  recorded  in  hia  epistle  to 
the  Romans ;"  as  well  as  from  the  infinence  of  the  Pauline  ideas,  so  tigt 
parent  in  bis  doctrine  concerning  the  essence  of  iaith  and  coooeniing 
marriage.  We  hence  perceive  &en,  that  these  opposite  elements  stood 
by  no  means  in  such  a  relation  to  each  otiier,  as  never  to  admit  of  being 
Hnited  in  the  phenomena  of  these  times. 

VAtKSTisK  AND  HIS  SoHOOL.—Nejct  after  BaMlidcB  we  place  Vat 
entine,  who  aripeared  nearly  at  the  same  period ;  t^ngh  Btsnewhat 
later.  To  judge  from  his  Hellenistao  style  of  expresmon  and  the 
Aramsean  words  that  occur  in  his  system^  he  was  of  Jewish  descent. 
It  is  said,  he  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian ;  ^  and  it  may  be  aaf^  pre- 
sumed that  he  reoeived  his  eduoabon  likewise  at  Alexandria.  Tiietico 
he  travelled  to  Rome,  when  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  hfe ;  which  gave  him  opportunity  to  expound  and  promulgate  hia 
doctrines  in  that  part  of  Hie  world.  In  his  fundamental  ideas  h« 
agrees  with  Basilides ;  but  di&rs  from  him  in  his  mode  of  carrying 
them  out,  and  in  the  imaginative  dress  in  which  he  clothes  them. 
Bnt.as  the  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  Gnostic  schools,  and  of  thar 
later  fiilloweis,  from  whom  these  doctrines  received  some  peculiar  mod- 
ification, were  never  care&illy  distmgnished ;  and  as  moreover  many 
cognate  doctrines,  which  sprang  from  a  common  8onn:e,  became  inter* 
mixed  with  the  Valestiiuaa  system  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate 
wiUi  certainty,  from  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  those 
doctrines  whicli  bd(mg  properiy  to  Valentine  himself,  the  author  of  tiie 
school. 

Idke  Basilides,  Valentine  placed  at  tiie  sumuut  of  tlie  chfun  of  bung 
the  primal  Essence,  which  he  denominated  the  Bythos  (the  abyss,  where 
tile  sprit  is  lost  in  contemplation.)  This  t«rm,  by  itself,  makes  it  evideut, 
tiiat  he  conceived  under  it  sometiiing  different  from  the  Absolute  of  the 
Keo-Platonic  pdiilosophy,  the  absolutely  simple.  The  word  leads,  witlh 
out  doubt,  to  the  presuppoation  of  an  infinite  fUneesof  Ufe ;  and  thia 
same  infinite,  transcendent  exuberance  of  being  neces^tates,  in  the  first 
place,  a  selfconception  (a  Ka.Tai,a^^ax  imitvv,')  a  self-limitation,  in 
case  anything  was  to  come  into  enstence.  Tho  Neo-Platonic  t» 
withdraws  itself  from  all  possibility  of  comprehension,  on  account  of  its 
absolutely  simple  unity ;  but  the  primal  Essence  of  Valentine,  on  account 

1  Thi  BuiKdMni  traced  b«ek  Ibetr  Quo-        *  See  abore,  p.  404. 
A  to  Olwiciu^  ■  pretended  Intanreter  in        *  Aocording  M  tiie  report  ti  Efaphknin. 
tbeMrrkeorPttn.    Slnnn.  L  TIL  £  761. 
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4^  ite  traosceode&t  iiilaeM  of  liie.  The  BytliM  is,  in  &  certain  sense, 
something  directly  opposed  to  the  Absolute  of  the  Neo-PIatomo  phUosa> 
tihj.  It  may  donfatleas  have  happened,  that  with  many,  tiie  fonner 
idea  passed  over  into  the  Utter ;  and  indeed  Yalentinians  are  cited, 
who  made  oat  of  the  ByUioa  something  exited  above  all  oppodtion,  of 
which  even  existence  could  not  be  predicated ;  ^e  Absolnbe,  identical 
with  Nothing.' 

What  Basilides  denonunateg  the  Avu^if,  (powen,)  are  in  the 
■ystem  of  Valentine  the  .^lons.'  The  idea  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  as 
in  the  primal  source  of  all  existence,  (the  Bjthos,)  the  fulness  of  all  life  ' 
is  still  undeveloped,  so  with  tlie  development  of  hfe  from  him,  memben 
were  formed,  standing  as  complemeata  one  to  the  other,  predotmnrniUy 
atative  and  predominantly  ree^ttivt  Miodr^  mascoline  and  feminine, 
by  whose  mutual  inworking  the  chain  of  unfolding  life  progresairely  ad- 
Taaoes.  The  feminine  goes  to  integrate  the  masculine,  and  both  coih 
slitate  tlie  Fleroma,  (ji  itA^/u)  ;  *  and  so  also  the  complete  se- 
ries of  .^ns,  as  one  whole,  as  die  fulness  of  the  divme  life  flowing 
out  from  the  Bythos,  —  which  whole  again  constantly  requires  frucdfica- 
tion,  BO  to  express  it,  from  the  same  souree,  stands  to  it  m  the  feminine 
relation, — was  called  the  Fteroma.  The  hidden  essence  of  God,  no 
being  can  comprehend ;  it  is  the  absolute  tyvmrrm.  He  can  be  Imown 
only  BO  &r  as  he  has  revealed  himself  in  the  unfolding  of  his  powers  ot 
Mtos.  The  several  ^ons  are  various  forms  of  manifestation,  phases^ 
names  of  him  who  in  hia  hidden  being  is  incomprehenable,  ine&ble,  ex- 
alted above  all  possibility  of  conception  or  representation,"  eves  as  that 
first  self-manifestation  of  the  Hidden,  tlie  Mooogenes,  is  called  dislano- 
tively  the  invitSAe  name  of  tAe  Btfthot  (that  wherein  the  Bythos  has 

eonceived   himself,  the    irpunw  •araJjpmn',  the   xtiTiiiriiit   n*   iyevim.y    It 

is  a  profound  idea  of  the  Valentiniaa  Bystem,  that  as  all  existence 
has  its  ground  in  the  self-limitation  of  the  Bythos,  so  the  existence  of 
ill  created  beings  depends  on  limiUititm.  While  each  renuuns  within 
the  limits  of  its  own  individuality,  and  is  that  which  it  should  be  at  its 
own  proper  place  in  the  evolution  of  life,  all  things  can  be  fitly  adjusted 
.  to  one  anoUier,  and  Uie  true  harmony  be  preserved  in  the  chain  of  ui^ 
folding  Ufe.  But  as  soon  as  any  being  woold  oventep  these  limits,  as 
sow  as  any  being,  instead  of  striving  to  know  Qod  in  that  manifwti^ 

^  Imwnti  who  lUtei  Iho  diAront  oi^-  to  tMoiu  rjl  trUiv/iaTi,  iwi  iifitvit  irp6- 

faau  ol  thd  TiIeoliiuMll   napediiiE   the  rtpm  aiJjn  rt^et/ikva. 

Bylhos,  obaerre*:  01  /ihiy^  atriv  Siv^  '  For  tin  GxpUaxtion  of  ItiiJ  mud.  Me 

^tymaiv,  fi^  ififieva,  lain  'SiXtun,  prn  Ao/tt- 

lAuCbtraTi.    Iran.  L  1,  U  tli«  end.    Th«  *  A*lii*lllhareM<tfci«tttioi>,i>Udliir^ 

dkiciplei  of  (neb  Onosiica  woald  war,  in  lenU  k  lyinbol  of  lliU  highest  order  of  tb« 

Ihslr  ipecnlatioDB,  aboTe  their  muter, —  uniTene,  this  two-fbld  Mnei  of  ttetan  tdkj 

wddU  uoend  to  a  primal  groand  atiU  moro  b«  traeed. 

■Imple.    Innffo*  dici  one  of  thii  deKrip-  *  Wbich  wotd  tbeie  TheoM^lten,  irbo 

lioa,  whom  he  not  nna^tl;  deacribea  at  astaredly  never  thonght  of  adhering  itriet- 

t^UTCoov  Kid  ■jrruaTuujTeiHAi  tvtKttivii-  \j  to  the  gnntnialicar  ngniflcadon  of  their 

fuvDTi  who  knew  how  to  diitingnUi  between  termi,  nndetstood  pariiapi  at  one  and  tbt 

the  laivoTKi  the  ivoTiK  and  toe  tv>  and  wai  tame  time,  in  an  active  and  pauive  mom  : 

In  the  baUt  of  lafing  of  vnry  jrineipU,  ao  rd  wXripe^  and  rA  irXtipm/tevov. 

I  nanw  U.   In  thu  Irenwu  flndi  good  mat-  *  The  .Xoni  are  /uipfai  tdG  #ro{,  M> 

ter  of  ti^rale :  ifoXSy^Ki  8ri  alrnt  AfsjiM-  para  rai  mumoiiaami. 
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tion  of  himself  which  God  makes  to  him  at  hia  own  proper  pontion, 
boldlv  attempts  to  penetrate  into  bis  hidden  essence,  such  a  being  mm 
the  oaEard  of  plun^ng  into  notiung.  Instead  of  apprehending  ttie 
Kea),  he  loses  himself  in  the  TJnsnbstantia].  Horns,  (4wr>)  the  genina 
of  limitfttioQ,  of  the  finite,  the  power  that  fixes  and  goards  the  bounds 
of  iDdividoal  existence,  restoring  them  wherever  they  have  been  dis- 
turbed, occupies  therefi)re  an  important  place  in  the  system  of  Valen- 
tine ;  and  tike  Gnoras  here,  so  to  speak,  bean  witness  agtunst  itself. 
The  ideas  of  Sana  and  of  the  Recltxmer  mnet  of  neoessily  be  closely 
related  in  the  Valentinian  system ;  as  the  forming  and  redeeming  c$ 
existence  are  kindred  conceptions,  and  the  principle  of  limitation  in 
respect  to  both  occupies  an  unportant  place  in  this  system.  In  fact, 
Horus  was  also  called  by  many  XvTpunn  and  mir^  Redeemer  and 
Saviour.  There  are  occasional  intimations  of  a  scheme,  according  to 
which  the  Horus  was  regarded  as  only  a  particular  mode  of  the  opersr 
tion  of  one  redeeming  spirit ;  just  as  the  Valentinian  system  gave  (ufieiv 
ent  names  to  tins  power,  according  to  the  difierent  pomtfl  of  his  activ- 
ity and  his  different  modes  of  operation,  extending  through  all  the 
^udes  of  existence.  Others,  indeed,  transformed  these  difierent  modes 
m  operatioD  into  so  many  different  hypostases. 

In  the  ValentimaQ  doctrines  conceniing  this  Homa,  there  are,  lying 
at  bottom,  profound  ideas  on  the  process  of  development  of  the  divine  Ufe 
in  general  and  in  detul ;  important  in  their  bearing  on  Christian  ethics, 
and  the  mode  of  c<Hitemplatmg  the  great  facts  of  history,  Valentine's 
school  perceived  that,  in  the  process  of  development  of  the  divine  life,  two 
moments  must  ooDcur,  a  negative  and  a  positive,  both  stant^g  necessarily 
connected  with  each  otiier, — the  purification  of  the  spiritual  individuality 
&om  the  foreign  elements  by  which  it  had  become  vitiated,  into  which  it 
threatened  to  become  dissolved  —  and  the  establishment  of  the  purified 
individuality  in  itself,  its  firm  and  steadfast  shaping,  its  assumption  of 
its  own  nature.  Two  operations  were  ascribed  to  the  Horus ;  the  mgO' 
title,  by  virtue  of  which  he  defines  every  existence  within  iteelf,  sepfr 
rates  and  keeps  away  Irom  it  every  foreign  element ; '  and  the  poriUve, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  fixes,  moulds,  and  establishes  in  their  own  peculiar 
essence,  those  tfiat  have  been  purified  from  the  foreign  elements  by 
which  that  essence  was  disturbed.^  The  first  operation  was  to  be  desig- 
nated preemineutiy  by  the  name  Ef»r,  the  second  by  the  term  mwpic. 
la  this  latter  appellation  there  ia  evidently  an  allusbn  to  the  sigmficE^ 
tions  cross,  stake,  pahsade.  Those  two  appellations,  however,  may 
peihaps  not  always  nave  been  so  sharply  discriminated;  since  armpic 
mth  die  signification  crosB  nu^t  in  fact  also  be  a  symbol  of  the  sepa- 
ratmg,  destroying  energy  of  the  Horns.'  Where  Christ  says,  "  I  am 
not  come  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  the  sword,"  they  found  the 
description  of  that  negative  energy  of  the  Horus,  which  separates  from 

1  Tbe  tvepytia  /uptariiill  Kt^  iiopumiai.  nenU  of  tbe  worid,  from  Kiunoiu  Inat*. 

*  The  hiepjeia  UpaariK))  Jiot  cmipiffTu^.  'AiroUnu  Kal   imtarnoai   tai   a^opiaai  i 

*  Ctcment  of  Alnandris  b1m>  employ*  oravpit  ati/iatvet,  ind  on  thii  li  Rmnded 
tbe  eroH  u  a  ftjtDbol  of  the  diTiiiB  power,  the  miaicav«it.    Strom.  lUk  IL  £  40T. 
«riiei«bj  th«  Bool  ii  mads  ttte  from  um  eto- 
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(MM  anather  the  godBke  and  the  ongodlike.  And  irhen  John  ttie  B^v 
iut  aimounoea  the  appearaqce  of  Christ,  with  the  &n,  axtd  with  the  fire 
by  which  ihs  chaff  ahoold  be  consnined,  it  was  considered  by  the  Vat 
entinianB  as  a  description  of  this  actarity  of  Ihe  Horus  as  ctamected 
irith  the  history  of  the  world,  representing  how  he  wonM  destroy  all  tho 
ii^,  and  purify  the  redeemed.  In  the  passage  where  Christ  Bays,  "  No 
man  can  be  my  disciple,  unless  he  takes  up  his  cross  and  follows  me,'^ 
ihey  saw  ft  description  of  that  divine  power,  symboUzed  by  the  cross^ 
whereby  each  individual,  becoming  ponfied  from  what  is  foreign  to  him* 
and  attuning  to  a  self-flobsiatent  aha[ang  c^  the  higher  life  in  his  own 
individuahty  and  to  a  welMefined  impression  of  this  individuality  n- 
fined  by  a  godlike  life,  first  becomes  a  tne  disaple  of  Christ.^ 

While  Baailides  asonbed  the  mixture  of  the  divine  element  with  mat 
ter  to  an  encroachment  of  the  Ui^dom  of  Darkness  on  Qte  kingdom  at 
Idght,  Valentine,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed  it  to  a  distorfaaiua 
orijpnaling  in  &«  Pleroma,  and  a  consequent  sinking  down  of  the  db 
vine  germ  of  life  &om  the  Pleroma  into  matter.  JUke  Bamlides,  he  ao 
knowledged  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  wisdom  in  the  world ;  bat  here 
also  the  lower  is  only  a  tymbol  of  the  higher.  It  is  not.the  divine  wis- 
dom itself  wluch  is  the  soul  of  this  world ;  not  the  .^lon  irofia,  bat  its 
immature  birth,  which,  b^ore  it  can  reach  its  maturity,  needs  to  pass 
through  a  gradual  develofonent.  The  idea  which  lies  at  bottom  here  is, 
^t  in  the  world  we  are  presented  with  a  levelatifHi  of  divine  wisdoni 
gtnng  on  to  unfold  itself;  that  through  the  appearance  <^  Christ  and 
through  the  redemption,  this  manifestation  first  attuns  to  its  end ;  that, 
Contemplated  in  this  connection,  the  world  presents  the  image  of  die 
divine  wisdom  in  its  process  of  development.  Accordingly  wb£  .£(», 
the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  rejoices,  —  when  everything  has  been  made 
clear  by  the  appearance  of  Christ,  ~-  to  find  that  it  has  recovered  itt 
lost  idea  (^ivM/i^it) — since  now  the  manifestation  corresponds  to 
the  idea,  and  the  latter  presents  itself  in  die  former  to  immediate 
viffion.  A  symbol  of  this  was,  in  his  omnion,  the  woman  who  lighted 
a  caudle  to  seek  after  the  lost  piece  of  mlver,  uid  finally  after  the  house 
had  been  swept,  rejoices  to  find  it.     I^e  16 :  8. 

Accordingly  he  distinguishes  an  fiw  and  a  xAtu  m^ia,  —  the  Acba* 
moth.^  This  latter  is  the  mundane  soul,  &om  whose  mixture  mth  tiie 
CA?  spring  all  living  existence,  in  numberless  gradations ;  higher  in 
proportion  to  its  freedom  from  contact  with  the  IAji,  lower  in  proportion 
as  it  is  drawn  downward  and  affected  by  matter.  Hence  arise  the  thru 
ranks  or  orders  of  existence.  1.  The  divine  germs  of  life,  superior  by 
their  nature  to  matter,  and  akin  to  the  <ro^  to  the  munduie  soul,  ana 
to  the  Pleroma,  —  the  spiritual  natures,  fbatit  mmiianxai.  2.  The 
natures  orig^tdng  m  the  life  that  has  been  divided  by  the  mixture  ot 
the  iX'Vf  the  psyclucal  natures,  t^mr  i^i«a£;  with  wlucb  begins  tx> 
altogether  new  order  of  existence,  an  image  of  that  higher  mundane 
■ystem,  in  a  subordinate  grade ;  and  finally,  3.  The  nngodlike  nature 
which  refflsts  all  amehoration,  and  whose  tendency  is  only  to  destroy  — 

>L«Lllb.Lc.a,f5.  ■niD'Sv.. 
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die  nahire  of  1>lii>d  appetency  and  pssraon.  Betwixt  ftll  those  natores 
apmng  from  tlie  evolution  of  the  divine  life,  (which  flows  out  from  the 
Bythoa  throng  the  mediation  of  the  MouBf) — from  the  Pleroma 
down  to  the  germs  of  life  which  have  fallen  into  hnmanity,  the  scat- 
tered seed  that  is  to  atbun  to  its  maturity  in  this  earthly  world  —  there 
are  only  differences  of  degree;  bnt  betwixt  those  three  orders  of  exis- 
tence, tiiere  is  an  euential  difference  of  kind.  Hence  each  of  these 
orders  must  have  its  own  independent,  governing  principle ;  though 
every  process  of  culture  and  development  ultimately  leads  back  to  the 
Bythos,  who,  through  die  mediation  of  these  manifold  organs,  corres- 
ponding to  the  numberless  gradations  of  existence,  influences  all,  end 
whose  law  alone  is  supreme.  He  can  never  himself,  however,  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  what  is  alien  from  hia  essence.  Ac- 
cordingly there  must  appear  at  that  subordinate  stage  of  existence 
which  intervenes  between  the  perfect,  tiie  godlike,  and  the  ungodlike, 
tiie  material,  a  being'  —  as  the  type  of  the  highest —  who,  while  believ- 
ing that  be  acts  independendy,  must  yet  subserve  those  general  laws, 
from  which  nothing  can  be  exempted,  m  realizing  the  highest  ideas  to 
the  bounds  of  matter,  l^is  being  is  to  the  phydcal  world  what  tiie 
Bythos  is  to  the  higher;  —  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  iuvolnnta- 
lily  acts  as  the  instrument  only  of  the  latter,  ^is  is  the  Demiurge 
of  Valentine.  Moreover,  the  Bi/le  has  its  representative  principle, 
through  which  its  activity  is  exerted ;  but  a  principle  which,  by  its 
nature,  is  not  formative  and  creative,  but  only  deaiructive ;  namely, 
Satan.'  1.  The  nature  of  the  wcv/iarixov,  the  spiritual  order,  is  to  be. 
essentially  in  relationslup  with  God  (the  S/aovmov  t^  *iv ;)  hence  the 
life  of  unity,  the  undivided,  absolutely  ^mple  (aivia  fvi*^,  /umceii^.'y 
2.  The  essence  of  the  i^^i™  is  separation,  division  into  multiplicity, 
manifoldness ;  but  which  subordinates  itself  to  a  higher  unity,  whence 
it  admits  of  being  derived,  first  unconsciously,  then  consciously.  3. 
The  Essence  of  Satan  and  of  his  whole  kingdom  is  the  direct  opposite 
to  all  unity ;  separation  and  disunion  in  itself,  without  the  least  reciin- 
ency,  without  any  point  of  coalescence  whatever,  for  a  unity ;  wiQi  tiie 
striving  to  dissipate  all  nnity,  to  extend  its  own  inherent  disunion  to 
everything,  and  to  rend  everything  asunder.^  This  principle  has  no 
power  to  fix,  to  assert  anything,  but  only  the  power  to  deny ;  it  is  un- 
able to  create,  to  produce,  to  fonn,  but  only  to  destroy,  to  decompose.* 
IDie  first  of  these  grades  constitutes,  by  its  nature,  imperisbable  life, 
the  essential  i^apaia  •  the  ^vjwoi-,  on  the  other  band,  stands  mid- 
way betwixt  the  imperishable  and  the  perishable, —  flie  BoiJ  of  nature 
being  mortal,  and  capable  of  being  made  immortal  only  through  a 
higher  informing  power.  The  inxfoi  attain  to  immortuity,  or  they 
fidl  a  natural  prey  to  death,  according  as  they  yield  themselves  by  the 

1  "TbtuiaiT^f.  *  TbDi  defined  by  Heracleoa,  who  nja: 

*  At  Heradeon  defines  Mm :  /ifpos  f"  Oi  ytn^  roin^ra  riva  r$  iaiiTiJv  ^iaii, 
SXiK  r^f  (iliTC'.  Tid.  Orig.  in  Jouin.  T.  ^opoiraid  ydp  Kid  ivaXiaKovra  Toic  i/jfiM- 
Xm.  f  IS.  Sfvrac  tU  atro.    Orig,  in  JoaniL  T.  XX 

*  The  oiaia  iroXvaxtiic.  (hat  Meki  to  aa-  t  ^■ 
dnikH  eroj  Hung  to  itMlf. 
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bent  of  their  will  to  the  godlike  or  to  the  ongodlBce.     The  eBsfential 

,  being  of  Satan,  as  of  the  c^,  is  death  itself,  annihilation,  the  negation 
of  dl  existence, — which  in  the  end,  when  every  existence  that  haa 
been  rent  by  it  shall  hare  developed  itself  to  a  mature  iDdividuality  and 
become  sufficiently  established  in  itself,  will  be  viuiquished  by  th« 
force  of  the  Positive,  and  having  attracted  within  its  sphere  all  kin- 
dred ongodlike  natures,  resolve  itaelf  into  its  own  nothingness.  1.  The 
essential  being  of  the  first  is  the  evolution  of  pure  life  from  within  out 
ward ;  an  activity,  not  of  one  thing  outwardly  on  another,  but  oiw 
which  has  no  obstacles  to  overcome ;  a  hfe  and  agencv  exalted  above  tlte 
antithesis  of  rest  and  motion.  2.  The  essential  bemg  of  the  c^i;  is,  ia 
itself  considered,  the  rest  of  death;  but  a  spark  of  iSe  having  fallen 
into  it,  and  communicated  to  it  a  certun  atudogon  of  Ufe,  it  became  a 
wild,  self-contradictory  impulse,  as  it  b  exhibited  in  Satan,  its  represen- 
tative, to  whom  was  attributed,  and  as  well  to  all  men  akin  to  him  by 
tlieir  nature,  no  rational  consciousness,  no  self-detennimng  will,  but 
only  a  blind,  wild  impulsive  nature,  only  desire  and  pas^on.'  Whea 
he  looked  at  the  crimes  committed  among  men,  which  filled  him  witlt 
abhorrence,  this  was  the  only  explanation  which  could  present  itself  to 
a  man  like  Valentine.'  3.  Peculiar  to  the  Demiurge  and  his  subjecta 
the  Pgydiid,  is  the  propensity  to  create,  to  produce  without  them- 
selves —  a  busy  activity.  They  would  always  be  doing,  without  really 
understanding,  as  is  common  with  such  busy  natures,  what  they  are 
about,^  without  being  really  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  ideas  that 
govern  them.* 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  occupied  a  place  no  less  important  in  the 
Valentinian  thui  in  the  Basilidean  system,  forming  properly  its  central 
pint ;  as  might  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  sud  concen>- 
ing  the  relation  of  the  notions  of  creation  and  of  redemption  in  this 
scheme.  It  was  yet  more  the  aim  and  effort  of  this  system  to  com- 
prehend the  doctrine  of  redemption  in  the  connection  of  the  universal 
process  of  development ;  —  as  to  go  back  to  the  first  germ  of  dishai^ 
mony  in  the  universe,  ao  also  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  redemp 
tion  in  its  primal  ground.  It  must  be  allowed,  this  was  so  done,  that 
the  speculative  interest  was  continually  flying  more  and  more  beyond 
the  practical.  As  a  process  of  unfolding  life  pervades  erery  reraon  of 
existence,  and  as  the  ditharmony,  which,  in  its  germ,  began  in  tue  Ple- 
roma  itself,  extended  itself  from  thence  still  more  widely;  bo  thetciWe 
mundaiK  course  can  only  then  attain  to  ita  end,  when  harmony  has  been 
restored,  as  in  the  Pleroma,  so  through  all  the  grades  of  existence. 
What  takes  place  in  the  Pleroma,  must  be  imaged  forth  in  all  the  other 
gradations  of  being.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  work  of  redemption 
takes  J)lace  in  different  gradations  of  existence,  and  the  same  law  ia 

'  Ecracleon  layt :  Tdv  Jiajla^ov  /^  Ixtai  f.  76S.    ConialC,  howerer,  on  thif  trad,  (hi 

HXiiiia,  liU'  tvc^fuas.    Orig.  in  Joodd.  invesii^tioiiB  in  my  "  Genetic  developnunl 

T.  XX.  }  20.  of  the  Gnostic  eTSlero*,"  p.  a05. 

•  Notice  the  remartsWe  manner  in  vhioh  *  *vff(r  ToXiepyot,  noinnpa/^iuw. 

k  ValenUoian  «xpres9e9  himself  on  thti  *  For  evidence,  Ke  Heracleon,  Orig.  in 

point  in  ibe  dialoKue  on  Free  WiU,  ascribed  Joann.  T.  XIII.  c  16,  3S,  30,  SI,  69 ;  T 

to  Metbodio*.    Galland.  BibL  p«tr.  T.  UL  XX.  c  SO. 
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here  carried  out  in  different  fcmne  ttt  different  positions,  so  accordrngly 
it  is  the  Bane  agent  of  the  manifeatation  of  the  hidden  Ood,  the  same 
aeent  through  wnom  the  life  that  flowed  out  fimn  Ood  is  again  reunited 
mth  him,  who,  working  progresfflvely  onward  to  the  conBummation  of 
all  things,  presents  himself  under  different  hypostases,  according  as  he 
aceomplidies  his  work  at  di^rent  stages  of  existence.  Thus  it  is  the 
same  idea,  which  is  represented  in  a  Monogenes,  a  Logos,  a  Christ,  s 
Soter.  lie  Sotor  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  entire  world  without  the 
Pleroma ;  and  hence  also  its  fonner ;  where  we  must  take  into  view 
what  has  been  stud  already  respecting  the  two-fbld  activity  of  the 
Horns.  By  the  process  of /wroin^,  the  higher  element  is,  in  the  first 
place,  freed  from  ite  adherent  matter,  evolved  from  an  unorganized, 
formless  existence  to  a  determinate  one,  with  its  proper  organic  form. 
By  tiie  redemption,  the  higher  individuality  fint  attains  to  mature,  full 
development,  and  to  clear  self-consciousness.  Redemption  completes 
the  process  of  formation.  All  the  divine  life  of  the  Pleroma  concen- 
trates and  reflects  itself  in  the  Soter,  and  through  him  works  farther 
onward  to  individual  shaping,  to  the  sowing  of  die  spiritual  natures, 
affining  to  the  Pleroma,  in  the  world,  and  their  maturation  to  perfected 
existence.  The  Christ  of  the  Pleroma '  is  the  working,  the  Soter  with- 
(mt  the  Pleroma,  the  recipient,  forming,  perfecting  principle.' 

The  Boter  first  proves  hia  redeeming,  fonnative  power  on  that  yet 
immature  mundane  toul,  originating  in  ^e  Pleroma ;  —  the  same  power 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  extended  to  the  kindred,  spiritual  natures 
that  sprang  out  from  her,  the  common  mother  of  the  spiritnal  Kfe  in 
the  lower  world,  (see  above.)  The  Soter  is  properly  the  former  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  as  he  is  its  redeemer ;  tor  the  formation  of  the 
world  is  in  truth  the  first  heffinning  of  the  process  of  development, 
which  can  be  brought  to  its  full  completion  only  through  the  redemjh 
tion.  The  Soter,  as  the  inward,  actuating  principle,  inspires  in  the 
mundane  sonl,  destined  to  reunion  (apy^iO  ^^  him,"  the  plasUo 
ideas  ;  and  she  communicates  them  to  the  Demiurge,  who  conceives 
tliat  he  acts  independently.  The  latter  is,  without  knowing  it,  actuated 
and  impelled  by  the  might  of  these  ideas  in  forming  the  world.  Thus 
the  world  is  a  picture  of  the  divine  glory,  designed  by  the  Sophia  or 
the  Sotor,  as  the  artists,  but  in  the  execution  of  which  the  Demiurge 
is  employed  only  as  an  instrument.  Since  every  picture,  however,  is, 
from  its  nature,  but  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  prototype,  and 
can  he  really  understood  cnily  by  him  who  has  the  intuitum  of  the  lat- 
ter, so  tlie  Demiurge  with  Us  creation  is  but  an  imperfect  representar 

'  Id  tbe  rAirof  fiwinyraf.  mn,  with  the  Gnoitici,  eqmT*]ent  notioni. 

*  So  niji  HeraclccD  of  the  Soter  in  bi*  Tbg  nndeteniiinad,  nnoi^snized,  ao«««n 

relaliOD  to  ChruL  Tha  ronner,  he  obcerres,  in  th«  spiritiul  proTince  U>  Ifae  i^.    Ao 

nceiTes  tbe  diTine  seed,  ytA  nndeTeloped,  conlingtj,  in  the  Yilenliaiui  fivgmenli,  in 

oat  of  tbe  Pleromft  from  the  Utter;  kA  Irenniu,  lib.  I.  c  8,  t  ^  —  to  tbe  irpo/jul- 

Ci*ea  it  the  flnl  shaping  towardi  delennio-  A»t>   inrcppiruiur  r^  6Tjiv  oiaiav  ii  op> 

ue,  iiidi»idnal  existence,  t^v  irpunpi  (lift-  posed   the   iiopfoiv,    #orif«u,    fautpoiiv. 

fwffiv,  rj^  Mrd  yivtatv,  cif  popffiv  Kai  Cbiiit  Matters  the  send,  the  Solcr  sathen 

ftrrm/iiv  nul  ireptvpaf^  iyaj^  jnoi  dvo-  the  harvest.  Orig.  in  Joans.  T.  XCIL  p-  4S> 

iel(oc.     One.  in  Jaann.  T.  II.  c.  15.    To  ■  Kara  ao^ia,  Acbtunotb. 
bring  to  li^^  to  sbRpe,  to  individnaliie, 
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&ta  of  die  dinne  ^ory ;  and  he  only,  irho  has  eanght  a  gtirapse  of  A» 
revelation  of  Uie  innaible  divine  essence  withia  hinuelf,  can  rightly 
understand  the  world  as  a  sTmbol  or  juctnre,  and  the  Demiurge  ^  a 
prophet  of  the  Supreme  God.  The  inner  revelation  of  God,  which  ig 
the  portion  of  the  mitvfiaTuoi,  b  a  confirmation  of  the  outward,  a  en- 
dential  for  the  Demiurge,  as  God'a  representative.  VaJentiiie  himself 
expresses  the  matter  thus :  ^  "As  Uie  picture  falls  below  the  living  cooo- 
tenance,  so  does  the  world  iall  below  the  living  God.  Now  what  is  the 
caoae  of  Uie  picture  ?  The  majesty  of  Ihe  countenance,  which  fur- 
nished the  painter  with  his  type,  m  order  that  it  ought  be  glorified  br 
the  revelatioa  of  its  name ;  for  no  picture  has  been  invented  as  a  self- 
submstent  thing,  (every  picture  necessarily  refers  back  to  an  original 
type.)  But  as  the  name  of  that  which  is  represented  supplies  the  de&- 
ciencies  of  the  picture,  so  the  invitibU  idea  of  God  Qaa  invisible 
esseoce  as  it  reveals  itaelf  in  the  spirit  which  is  related  to  God)  ccxt- 
tributes  to  the  verification  of  the  copy." 

Man  is  the  being  through  whom  the  name  of  God  was  to  be  revealed 
in  this  world ;  the  being  who,  through  the  invisible  revelation  of  God  m 
1dm»e\f,  was  to  mediate  the  connection  betwixt  the  copy  and  the  proto- 
type ;  accordingly,  to  supply  what  was  lacking  to  the  world  tn  tUeif 
towards  a  complete  revelatioa  of  the  Divine  ^ing.  That  man  ocea- 
pies  this  important  portion  in  creation,  belong  among  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  Valentinian  system.  Humanity  and  the  reveladon  of  God 
are  concepliona  which  here  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  each 
other.  Hence  the  primal  man  makes  his  appearance  as  one  of  the 
iEions ;  and  in  another  Valentinian  representation  it  is  expressed 
thus :  "  When  God  willed  to  reveal  himself,  this  was  called  man."  * 
Bat  in  respect  to  this  point  also,  we  must  distinguish  what  the  Denu- 
orgo  intended,  and  what  he  was  neceamtated  to  do,  in  an  tmconscioof 
manner,  as  the  instrument  of  the  hi^er  order  of  the  world.  He  com- 
bmed  with  lus  angels  in  a  higher  ethereal  re^on,  paradise,  the  third  or 
fourth  heaven,'  to  create  man  as  their  common  image.  This  being,  as 
lord  of  the  world,  was  to  represent  the  Demiurge  in  it.  But  here  also 
the  latter  acted  as  the  instrument  of  a  higher  order  of  the  world^ 
according  to  the  ideas  inspired  in  him  by  the  Soter  and  the  Sophia. 

1  8lTDm.  L  IT.  f.  S09 :  'OirlSinn'  iXirrur  i  uentw  i->  irXua/ia).  It  maj  be,  ihM  Valcn- 

lUiiH'  nril  furvraf  irpomi'irou,  Tomiran  ^vuv  Unr  hen  conceiied  the  Deminrge  and  tho 

i  Koaiiot  Toi  iuvTof  olut-of,  (which  name,  world  formed  bj  him,  u  coiutiiating  one 

Mcordini;  to  what  we  htTG  already  observed,  imace  of  the  Supreme  God,  aiukigoiu  to 

Ji  a  distinctiTe  appellation  of  the  Supreme  the  vedc  yey^roc  of  Pinto,  in  the  same  way 

God  himwlf.)   Ti[  oOv  airia  t^{  eUavoc,  M  Philo,  in  man;  piacea,  nnitei  together 

HcyaXuinniii  roC  irpottCnrm,  Jraptaxvi'i™'  the  Logo*  and  tho  world  animated  by  him. 

r^  itrypa^  rctv  Tinmi,  Iva  ripji^  it  iv6-  Yet  thii  doe*  not  necavarilj  appear  Irom 

fivroc  aiToi,  (I  ondenland  thi)  a«  referhniE  hi>  langnage  in  this  initanre. 

M  hi»  own  name,  which  wu  to  be  revealed  *  'On  ^iinecv  iTritiiitu  oIitIhi,  nin* 

hj  lbs  creation,)  oi  yip  oii»»Tutuf  lipjhJij  iinSpmrof  iUx^i.     Iren.  lib.  I.  c  11,  t  3. 

fupf^-  iJMi  rd  foo/io,  (the  name  ai  it  re-  *  See  thoM  Onoelic  excerpla  of  the  Ol- 

Twli  itMlf  iniinedlat«ly  in  the  higher  aelf-  daaeal.  AnatoL  or  Btoddroii  iiriTofiai,  opp> 

oonldotunen.  or  in  the  ipiritoal  natnrea)  Clement,  f.  TBT,  B.:  'AvApairof  fv  ry  iro- 

tiri^puar  ri  ivripinia  ir  icAoan-  amifrya  paSeiaiit  r^  Tempr^i  oipaiy  Sti/uinipyelmt 

A  ui  rA  ToB  tfcofi  iapanv  el;  tsicrtr  TaS  and  Iren.  lib.  L  c  B,  }  9l 
tctxTuMOfiivm.    (TUa  ia  wilboat  doobl  the 
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TTnltnown  to  himself,  Bome  of  the  seed  of  flie  divine  life  was  commtmi- 
cated  to  him  from  die  Pleroma,  and  this  passed  orer  from  him  into 
tnan.^  Thas  was  reveided  in  Ijje  appearance  of  man,  that  prototype  of 
the  heavenly^  man  from  the  Pleroma ;  and  the  being  who  was  to  repre- 
sent  only  the  crowning  point  of  the  cosmical  principle,  exhibited  in  hia 
appeiu'aiice  tokens  of  something  far  higher.  The  Demiurge  and  hia 
angels  were  seized  with  amazement,  when  (hey  beheld  a  strange  and 
hi^er  power  enter  their  kingdom ;  for  they  had  not  as  yet  attained  to 
the  conscious  recognition  of  that  higher  order  of  the  worid,  and  to  s 
free  obedience  of  it.  This  could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  redemp- 
tion. Thus  they  were  astounded  at  their  own  work,  which  threatened 
to  exalt  itself  at>0Te  tiiemselves.  As  Valentine  beheld  the  same  law 
pervading  every  grade  of  existence,  so  he  supposed  he  found  this  fact 
recurring  in  every  case,  where  men,  animated  by  the  inspiration  of 
lofty  ideas,  while  endeavoring  to  represent  them  in  their  works,' pro- 
duce etfects  not  anticipated  by  themselves  and  are  aatonishod  at  their 
own  prodnctjcms ;  like  the  artist,  who,  having  formed  the  image  of  a 
god,  afterwards  falls  down  and  worships  it.  Valentine  thus  expresses 
himself  on  this  point :  "  Just  as  fear  seized  the  angels  in  the  presence 
of  tJiat  form,  when  it  expressed  something  greater  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  creation,  because  a  seed  of  the  higher  essence  had 
been  invisibly  imparted  to  it,  so  also  among  the  generations  of  men  ia 
this  worid,  their  works  became  objects  of  fear  to  their  very  authors;  as 
statues,  pictures  and  everything  wrought  by  human  bands  with  any  sort 
of  reference  to  the  name  of  God ;  for  Adam,  who  had  been  formed  to 
represent  the  name  of  roan,  excited  the  fear  of  the  primal  man,  as  if 
the  latter  existed  in  him."  ' 

The  cosmioal  principle  mmt,  Uies,  endeavor  to  assert  itself,  in  its 
self-suhffistence  and  domimon,  against  the  duiger  with  which  man, 
bearing  witness  of  the  supramundane  essence,  threatened  it.  The  Demi- 
urge  and  his  powers  combine  to  hold  man  in  subjection,  to  suppress  in 
Um  the  consciousness  of  his  higher  nature.  They  plunge  him  from  the 
psychical  re^on  of  the  Hari  heaven  into  the  worla  won  from  the  Hvle 
and  built  on  its  verge,  and  they  environ  bis  psychical  nature  with  k 
body  formed  out  of  matter.'  But  that  this  should  so  happen,  did  not 
proceed  from  the  atbitrary  mil  of  the  Demiurge.  In  this  also  he  must 
act  as  the  instrument  of  that  higher  wisdom ;  in  carrying  out  hia  own 

1  'Etfj^Tv  &  'A^dii,  idi?Mf  oirC  irb  r^c  'i-Siu  ^AjSov  trapiaxiy  trpoivroc  iv9piirm, 

aafloi  Ivaimfiv,  Ti  iTTTcpua  Td  meviiaTUOV.  ii(  it)  airoU  h  aW^  iirScirruTOf,     Strom. 

DldasaJ.  Anatol.  f.  ^91.  Ub.  IL  f.  375. 

*  KoI  6m^  ^o{  tirt  Ixthim  rvB  itU»-  *  The  coUi  of  iVn,  the  x'^^"!  i^ppi- 

liarof  im^ii  nTj  ii)7Uotf,   irt  fuiima  nvai  of  Oeoesii,  which  were  commonlf  lO 

'l^SeyCafo  i^r  irXaaiuc,  Jii  Tdv  Liparov  iv  nndentood  by  the  TheosophiatS  of  this  p«- 

ai^V  OTTep/ia  d«!u«ira,  Til»  ivaScv  ofitiiav  riod.     Thns  wb  mnst  sapplj  ihe  hlatm 

KoI  in^^iaCJfinw,  oirw,  (bara  Ae  apo-  whidi  hat  oomc  down  to  iu  in  ValcBtiiie^ 

dMU  biiilM,)  «oi  hi  Toif  ycveaii  Tin  mo«-  ratem,  when  it  is  Mid  at  the  conclusion  of 

funCts  av-9pif!ruv  fopai  ri  Ipya  tuv  air^pu-  toe  ^)OTe-cil«d  nusBge,  "  The  angels  wonM 

nuv  Toic-^toCaiv  iyfvcTo,  oiov  ivSpiavn;  hsre  gpeedilj  MatTojted  their  work;" — Or 

,■0^  einavtc  aU  Tovrur,   {her*  ao  A  ha«  wemnit'inppoae  that  gentence  waa  hypo- 

doabtlen  dipped  oM,  or  itar^  &  may  be  thelicaJ,  L  e.  they  woald  have  deatroyed, 

the  reMting,)  oi  rclpei  iviwmv  tit  Avo/ia  tinlOM  (hej  had  been  prerented  in  an  inrii- 

^toi-  di  yio  hwfux  ivApiiKoe  -^Xae^ilt-  iUe  mamiei  by  a  hiBlMr  pewer. 
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irill,  he  lunst  sabserre  the  end  of  s  lugher  wiD ;  die  ptineiple  tX  £niM 
life  was  to  penetrate  throagb  all  the  grades  of  existence,  extend  itself 
even  to  the  bounds  of  the  H;le,  enter  into  the  realms  of  death  itself,  in 
order  to  bring  abont  its  destruction.  But  tins  was  the  only  way  m 
which  it  conld  be  done. 

That  which  is  to  represent  humanity  at  large,  becomes  actually  real- 
ised, then,  by  those  only  who  bear  within  them  that  hi^er  germ  of 
divine  life  springing  from  what  had  been  invinbly  commnDi^ted  to 
the  Denuurge  (the  higher  spiritual  natures.)  They  are  the  salt  and 
lij^t  of  the  earth,  the  learen  for  entire  humanity.  The  aoul  (^n) 
is  bat  the  vehicle  of  the  wrv/iaTucSv,  to  enable  the  latter  to  enter 
into  the  temporal  world,  in  wluch  it  must  unfold  itself  to  maturity. 
When  this  end  is  attuned,  ihe  tpirit,  which  is  destined  only  for  Uie  lira 
of  intuition,  will  leave  belund  this  vehicle  in  the  lower  sphere ;  and 
every  spiritual  nature,  as  the  recipient,  feminine  element  in  relation  to 
the  Ugher  epintual  world,  will  be  exalted  to  intimate  onion  (Syxy^) 
with  its  correlative  angehc  nature  in  the  Fleroma.  Only  tike  lughw 
faculty  of  immediate  intuition — tlus  is  Valentine's  meaning — will  then 
be  active  ;  all  those  powera  and  modea  of  operation  of  the  soul  which 
had  been  lUrected  to  the  temporal  and  the  finite,  as  the  faculty  of  re- 
flection, of  which  the  V^  is  according  to  Valentine's  notaons  the  com- 
prehending sum,  will  then,  in  the  Plcroma,  entirely  fall  away.^ 

The  attractive  power  exerted  by  the  godUke  on  every^ing,  even 
wlule  those  that  are  affected  by  it  an  unable  to  nnderatand  it  or  enilun 
it  to  themselree — is  a  favorite  idea  of  Valentine's.  The  Demiurge 
is  attracted  by  the  sjoritoal  natnres  scattered  among  the  Jewish  people, 
without  knowing  tiie  reason  of  it.  Hence  he  made  of  such,  proinels, 
priests  and  kings.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  proi^ls  partiouUrly  were 
able  to  p(nnt  forward  to  that  higher  order  of  Uiings,  which  was  first  to 
enter  into  humanity  tiiron^  the  Soter.  According  to  tlie  Valentiman 
theory,  there  was  a  four-fold  principle  at  wo^  in  the  prophets :  1. 
The  psychical  principle,  the  humanly  limited,  the  soul  left  to  itself;  2. 
Tkt  miration  of  this  i-vxm  which  proceeded  from  the  Detmorge's 
,  influence  upon  it ;  8.  The  mtv/umsir,  or  spiritual  element,  left  to  it- 
self ;  4.  The  pneomatic  iiiS|nr&tion,  which  proceeded  firran  the  informing 
Sophia.*  By  this  theory,  and  the  api^cation  of  these  four  piinoiplea, 
VaJendne  coold  distingiush  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  different  n(- 
terasces  of  higher  and  lower  kind  and  ii^'t;  ttnd  a  different  higher 
and  lower  sense  of  the  same  passages.  1.  The  purely  human.  2.  The 
itolaUd  prophecies  of  events,  which  the  Denuurge,  who,  tJiongh  not  omnia- 
dent,  yet  ^anced  throu^  an  enlarged  circle  of  the  future,  could  com- 
municate, —  the  prediction  of  a  Mesnah,  likewise  proceeding  from  him, 
but  still  enveloped  in  the  temporal,  Jewish  form ;  the  prediction  of  tbe 
Messiah,  as  the  Demiurge  meant  to  send  him,— a  psychical  Mestuk 
for  the  psychical  natures,  the  ruler  over  a  kingdom  of  this  worid.  8. 
The  ideas  touching  on  the  Christian  economy,  and  pointiag  to  that,  — 
the  transfigured  Measiaiuo  element,  set  forth  with  more  or  less  of  pniit^^ 
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aeconbiz  as  it  had  proceeded  barelj  from  (be  U^er  Bpiritaal  nature, 
or  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Sophia.  This  view  might  lead 
to  remarkable  inreadgatdons  reepecting  the  mixture  of  the  Divine  and 
the  Human  in  the  prophets,  and  to  fraitfiil  reeulta  connected  with  the 
exposition  of  their  writmgs.  We  here  observe,  emerging  for  the  fint 
time,  a  more  profonnd  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  inspiration  —  a  striv- 
ing to  bring  tke  religious  and  scientific  interesta  to  hexmonize  with  each 
other  in  die  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  Valentine  acknowledged  the  TAyn 
of  higher  truth  to  exist  barelv  among  the  Jews,  whether  he  confined 
the  spiritual  natures  to  the  Jews  alone,  or  whether  he  admitted  that 
they  were  diffused  also  among  the  heathens.  True,  he  held,  according 
to  Heracleon,^  the  Jews  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  the 
pagans,  to  the  kingdom  of  matter,  or  of  Satan,  and  the  Christians,  to 
the  people  of  the  Supreme  God ;  hut  this  does  not  prove,  that  he 
meant  to  exclude  everything  of  a  higher  nature  from  the  pagans ;  for 
he  supposed  there  existed  in  Judaism  —  althou^  he  assigned  it  preemi- 
nently to  the  Demiurge —  scattered  examples  of  the  higher  pneumatic 
element ;  and  although  he  assigned  Christendom  to  the  Supreme  God, 
yet  he  saw  even  among  Christians  a  large  cIbk  of  psychical  natures. 
Ho  is  speaking,  then,  of  the  predominant  and  prevailinff  character 
only ;  and  so  might  recognize  even  among  the  pagans,  notwithstanding 
the  predomioantly  Bylic  element  in  paganism,  a  sprinkling  of  the  Pneu- 
matic. He  was  mdeed  compelled  to  do  so  by  his  own  principles ;  since 
the  higher,  spiiitoal  life  (the  irveviianKav,')  was  to  pass  through  ev& 
ry  grade  of  existence  to  the  bounds  of  matter,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mv.  What  Valen- 
tine says,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  respecting  the  power  of  art  em- 
ployed in  representing  the  images  of  the  gods,  allows  us  to  infer,  that 
he  judged  the  polytheistic  system  irith  more  lenity  than  tiie  ordinary 
Jews,  who  looked  upon  the  Gentile  gods  only  as  evil  spirits;  that,  rest 
ing  on  Acts  18  :  28,  he  believed  it  possible  to  trace  even  in  this  system 
in^cations, ' — corrupted  though  they  might  be  through  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  material  priucipie,  —  of  an  unknown  God,  extending  his 
uneomprehended  influence  over  all.  Accordingly,  Valentine  actuaUT 
alludes,  in  the  preserved  fragment  of  a  Honuly,'  to  the  vestiges  of  truth 
dispersed  also  m  the  writings  of  the  pagans,  wherein  the  inward  nature 
of  God's  3[uritnal  people,  of  the  irvni/n>r»ol,  scattered  through  the 
human  race,  reveals  itBelf:  "Much  of  that  which  is  written  in  tlie 
hooks  of  pagans,  is  found  written  in  the  church  of  God ;  this  common 
bmth  is  the  word  out  of  tiie  heart,  the  law  written  in  the  heart ;  —  it  is 
the  people  of  the  beloved  (i.  e.  this  common  higher  consclouaness  is  the 
sign  of  the  Soter's  scattered  community,  of  the  nvm^nMi)  who  are 
loved  by  him  and  love  him  in  return." 

The  Sot«r,  who  &om  the  beginning  has  directed  ike  whole  proetta  qf 
■  deodopment  of  the  Sfuritual  l^e-germs  that  fell  from  the  Fleroma  to 
form  a  new  world,  tA«  invinhU  former  and  nder  of  this  new  worid,  ^ 
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he  most  now  enter  at  last  himself  immediaiely  ilito  the  mundane  sphere, 
tor  the  purpose  of  extending  the  act  of  redemption,  — which  he  had 
ori^nallj  accomplished  on  the  mother  of  all  apiritual  life,  the  warld-toul, 
the  Sophia,  —  to  all  the  spiritual  life  that  has  flowed  from  her,  and  thus 
cwry  the  entire  work  to  its  completion.  Everything,  down  to  the  Hylic 
element,  struggling  against  all  existence,  was,  each  qfter  its  men  degree^ 
capable  of  being  ennobled.  The  Soter  must,  therefore,  in  order  to 
place  everything  —  as  well  the  peychical  as  the  spiritoal  natures  —  in 
triumng  for  that  stage  of  the  hiffher  life  of  which  each  is  capable,  enter 
into  union  with  all  these  gradations  of  existence.  Besides,  m  foUowing 
the  course  which  is  in  haxmony  with  nature,  he  could  only  enter  into 
union  with  the  spiritual  nature,  and  into  that  only  in  connection  vitb  a 
soul  (y^j5,)  in  this  world  of  time. 

The  doctrine  concerning  Christ  must  always  be  conditioned  hy  the 
peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  worid  to  Giod,  and 
the  doctrine  concemmg  man.  In  both  these  respects,  this  ^tem  seta 
clearly  forth  the  necessity  of  a  redemption,  and  that  too  in  ita  true  im- 
port, as  a  ffrand  historical  fact,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  restore  ha^ 
mony  between  the  different  gradations  of  existence,  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
which  separated  the  world  and  heaven  from  each  other,  and  to  raise 
the  Pneumatic  natures,  who  never  could  have  attained  by  themselvea 
alone  to  the  full  consciousness  and  the  full  exercise  of  their  higher  na- 
ture, to  fellowship  witb  tiie  higher  world  intimateW^  related  to  their  own 
essence.  But  still  it  was  a  consequence  grounded  in  the  separatioa 
here  supposed  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  and  that  of  the 
Supreme  God,  that  all  in  this  world  could  not  be  equally  adapted  for  the 
benefits  of  redemption  and  equally  penetrated  by  its  pnnciple.  Certun 
antitheses  were  here  assumed  to  exist  in  human  nature  itself,  which  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  a  uniform  appropriation  of  tiiis  nature  in  its  com- 
pleteness by  the  Redeemer  and  the  redemption.  In  this  system,  the 
purely  Human  (the  psychical  nature)  was  too  far  separated  from  thft 
properly  Divine  (the  pneumatic  nature,)  the  oneness  of  Qod's  im^e 
m  man  too  feebly  recognized,  to  allow  of  the  fiiTl  and  adequate  appre- 
hension  of  the  lustorical  Christ  finding  admission  into  the  realization 
of  the  original  type  of  Humamty.  The  antitheses  which  made  their 
appearance  in  the  cosmology  and  the  anthropology,  as  originally  given 
in  the  constitution  of  ibe  world  and  of  man,  must  also  betray  tiieir 
presence  once  more  in  the  Ghristology.  We  cannot  allow,  that  th4 
tendency  of  the  Valentimau  system  bore  towards  the  hypotiiesis  of  a 
merely  proto-typic  or  ideal  CImst,  and  towards  making  the  Christ  of 
history  a  barely  accidental  point  of  attachment  for  this  idea ;  bat  in 
this  respect  we  can  say  nothing  more,  than  that  his  principles  admitted 
only  oF  a  on&«ided,  mutilated  apprefaenraon,  as  well  of  the  proto-tyjno, 
M  of  the  hiatorical  Christ.  The  fundamental  defect  is  to  be  traced,  in 
one  word,  to  the  reaction  of  the  great  principle  of  tlie  ^cient  worid  in 
conceiving  of  tiie  godlike,  as  being  the  au^-human.  Though  Valentine 
could  attribute  to  the  human  element  m  Christ  a  greater  significancy 
than  Baulides,  BtJll  he  could  never,  according  to  those  principles,  recog- 
lUM  in  him  the  full  Edgmficaooy  of  the  human  element  in  coOneotuQ 
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widi  tlie  divbe,  never  tindentand  their  trae  nmon  in  lum,  oor  eveii  al- 
low the  Humaa  itself  to  be  altogether  human,  for  there  was  stdll  some- 
what in  the  hnman  that  belonged  only  to  the  kingdom  of  the  t^i. 

The  Demiurge  had  promised  liis  people  a  Redeemer,  a  Meanali,  who 
should  release  them  from  the  domimon  of  the  Hylic  power,  bring  about 
the  destructioa  of  all  that  opposed  itself  to  his  own  kingdom,  rule  in  hii 
name  over  sM,  and  bless  those  that  were  obedient  with  all  manner  of 
earthly  felicity.  He  sent  this  Moasiah,  who  was  the  express  image  of 
the  Demiurge,  down  from  hb  heaven ;  but  this  exalted  being  could 
enter  into  so  union  with  matter.  Destined  to  bring  about  the  amiuhila- 
tiou  of  the  material  element,  how  could  he  indeed  assume  any  part  of 
it  to  himself  t  With  the  material  body,  he  had  been  under  die  neces- 
nty  of  assuming  also  its  kindred  material  spirit  of  life,'  —  that  fountain 
of  all  corrupt  appetites  and  desires ;  and  how  could  be  be  the  Re- 
deemer, if  the  principle  of  evil  were  present  in  his  own  nature  ?  The 
Demiurge  formed,  then,  for  the  pajchical  Messiah,  a  body  composed  of 
the  finest  ethereal  elementa  of  the  neaven  from  wMch  he  was  sent  down 
into  tins  world.  This  body  was  so  vonderfiilly  constituted,'  that  it 
oonld  be  visible  to  outward  sense,  and  submit  to  all  sensible  actions  and 
affections,  and  yet  in  a  way  altogether  diflerent  from  that  of  ordinary, 
earthly  bodies.'  But  tiie  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  consisted  in  this  — 
that  the  ps^cUcal  nature,  descended  from  the  heaven  of  the  Demiurge, 
together  with  the  ethereal  body  which  it  brought  with  it  from  the  same 
region,  was  ushered  into  the  light  of  this  world  through  Mary,  only  as  a 
channel  of  conveyance.*  Yet  this  psychical  Meewah  would  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  even  the  work  assigned  him  by 
the  Demiurge.  It  required  a  higher  power  to  vanquish  the  kingdom  of 
the  CXq.  The  Demiurge  acted  here,  as  in  everything  else,  simply  in 
nnconscions  subordination  to  the  Soter.  The  latter  had  decreed  on  the 
time  when  he  would  unite  himself  with  this  psychical  Messiah  as  hia 
instrument,  with  a  view  to  accomplish  the  work  ordained  and  promised 
by  the  Demiurge,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  Demiurge  himself  had 
divined ;  to  found  a  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  of  a  far  loftier  description, 
the  true  character  of  which  had  been  only  intimated  in  the  sublimest 
descriptions  of  the  prophets,  yiiucb  the  Demiurge  lumself  had  been  on- 
able  to  understand. 

The  psychical  Messiah,  who  had  no  presentiioent  of  the  destinatiat 
that  awuted  him  when  umted  witli  the  Soter,  meanwhilo  displayed 
&om  the  beginning  the  ideal  of  ascetic  holiness.  By  virtue  of  the 
.  peculiar  constitution  of  his  body,  he  could  exercise  an  extraordinary 
control  over  matter.  He  ate  and  drank,  it  is  true,  like  others ;  letting 
himself  down,  in  this  respect,  to  human  infirmity.  Bnt  yet  be  did  bo 
without  being  subject  to  like  auctions  as  other  men.  He  did  evei^^ 
tiling  ttHer  a  godlike  manner.' 

At  his  baptism  in  tiie  Jordan,  where  he  was  to  receive  from  John  the 
Baptist,  the  Demiurge's  representative,  his  solemn  consecration  to  tibe 

1  Hie  inij^  UoT'Of.  *  'Ef  olKove/iias. 
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office  of  Messiah,  Qi«  Soter,  under  whose  inTirable  gaidance  eTerrtUng 
had  been  so  directed,  entered  into  union  with  him,  descending  in  the 
form  of.  a  dove.  Aa  to  the  question,  whether  the  psychical  Mesnah 
possessed  with  his  soul  also  a  pneumatic  element,  bo  that  the  wcC/u 
oeacended  at  the  same  time  with  the  soul  as  its  vehicle,  for  tlie  purpose 
6f  unfolding  itself  in  this  world,  and  then  serving  ae  an  instrument  of 
the  descended  Soter,  or  whether  the  Soter,  on  bis  first  entnmce  into 
tills  world,  took  from  the  Sophia  a  spirituiil  natnre  as  his  vehicle,  so  that 
he  might  be  capable  of  nmting  himself  with  a  human  natnre,  and  thug 
the  Higher  pneumatic  principle  was  first  communicated  to  the  MesEoah 
of  the  Demiurge  at  his  baptism ;  —  as  to  this  point —  there  might  he  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  Valentinian  schools  themselves!^ 
■  According  to  Valentine's  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  BasiKdes,  tha 
appearanee  of  the  redeenung  spirit  in  humanity  and  his  union  witb  the 
psychical  Messiah  must  constitute  the  principal  thing  in  the  work  of 
redemption.  He  agreed  mth  Basilides  also  in  supposing  that  the  Soter, 
at  the  passion,  left  the  psjchicfd  Messiah  to  himself;  and  tiiis  passion, 
as  it  did  not  light  on  a  materia  body,  capable  of  su^ring,  but  on  a 
peychical  one,  could  not  posably  be  regarded  by  lum  acc<^£ng  to  its 
full  import.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  mode  (tf 
contemplating  Cbrist's  passion,  the  Jewish  element,  in  the  case  of  the 
Valentinian  Gnosis,  exercised  no  such  important  infiuence  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Gnosis  of  Sasilides ;  and  that  the  Valentinitms  were  far 
better  prepared  to  undentand  the  «giuficancy  of  this  pasmon  for  the 
Christian  consciousness.  A  power  for  the  overcoming  of  evil  and  fisr 
the  purification  of  the  nature  beset  with  it,  was  ascribed  to  the  sufferinga 
of  the  psychical  Gbrist.  We  have,  in  fact,  already  become  acquainted 
with  the  idea  of  the  Valentinian  system,  that  the  atone  law  mutt  b4 

1  The  latter  ieemt  to  be  tb«  view  ex-  subject  of  iliseoane  h«re  Is  andoiibtedI;f 

nTeiwd  in  a  TuuMgit  of  HenKleon,  Orig.  lbs  Soter,  who  reiealtd  hiEmelf  to  John  it 

T.  VI.  t  as.    Qnbe  Spicel^.  T.  II  p.  89,  th«  bApliim ;  and  this  Soter,  at  all  eTcnn, 

In  which  puMge  I  onco  inppo«wi,  (see  my  united  himself,  according  lo  the  Valentini«n 

0«netuche  Entwickelnng,  p.  149,]  thongn  Iheoiy,  not  rrilh  the  bodg,  bnt  with  tiie  p*<f- 


in  of  Ibe  Soler,  and  of  his  hodj.    Consequently  John,  here  represenl- 

tinion  with  the  haman  nature  from  ila  first  ing  the  peisoQ  of  the  Demiurge,  conid  not 

derelopment.    Hencleon  —  on  John  1 :  37  have  thai  expressed  h»  wonder  at   Ma 

— (orrertly  explsins  the  sen*  of  the  pas-  wonderful  body,  which  had  been  formed  1^ 

lagein  the  firjt  place,  after  bis  nsoai  man-  Ibe  Demiurge  himself.    Bat  the  Valenliru- 

ner;   namely,  ihat  "John   acknowledged  ans  were  nsed  to  denominate  every  oulimnf 

binuelf   nnwonhy   to    perform    even    the  ennbp,  axry  ot/iide  of  a  superior  being  that 

meanest  serrica  for  Ae  Redeemer,"  —  and  detceaded  to  a  lower  region  of  enisienct^ 

then  proceeds  aibitrariiy  to  imply,  in  these  a  aapS-     The  Sophia  gave  the  Soter  a 

Anple  Words,  a  higher  sense,  in  accordance  tnttp/ia  imv/ianKOr,  that  no  with  this  -rt- 

nilh  fals  own  theosonhic  idea*:   Oin   iyu  hide  be  might  desoend  to  the  euth,  end, 

d/u  JiovAc,  hia  il  ija  (urcAtf^  dtrd  fityi-  thiongh  it*  medium,  enter  into  nmon  with 

9o\if  Kot  aapxa  Xa^^,  t<  InthSitiia,  vepl  it  the  ^X'l-     ^e  have  the  evidence  of  Ihil 

ir/ii  ^yev  awoidvvai  ob  tvvaiiai,  eiiSi  lai-  In  the  commencing  word)  of  the  DidaacaL 

ytiaaifiai  #  htiliiaai  rjfp  ntpt  ofrrfr  oliio-  AnaioL,  which  are  as  follows ;  "O  irpo^iJa- 

voiUaii.  We  ean  hardly  nndentand  I7  "  the  7-tv  oopniov  ry  Aijv.  (equivalent  to  the 

flesh"  here,  which  the  Soter  took  on  him  Boter,)   h   oof  la  rS  irvtoftariKiv   irrfyfia, 

when  he  deaoended  from  the  higher  region  toS™  oroAioa/ievor  jtorjatfev  4  o»fT^p.    It 

bordering  OD  the  niiipufia  and  the  rurro;  was  of  this  wondraAil  economy,  Ihen,  Aat 

fOaSr^nf,  the  bod;  of  the  psytJiIcal  Mes-  Hctadeon  was  ipeaUnj. 
liali,  bMtned  bj  ■  spedal  oUavoiua ;  for  the 
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ewrried  iida  eff'ect  at  fAe  different  ttagea  qf  exiitenee,  ia  order-to  tite 
restoration  of  the  harmony  of  the  univo'te.  The  cross,  as  ire  lia.Te 
ttlreadj  observed,  nas  considered  in  this  sjatem  a  ejinbol  of  the  might 
tiiat  purifies  a  nature  from  foreign  elements,  and  leads  it  ts  veil  to  self- 
confinement  vithiu  the  hmib!  of  its  own  proper  nature,  as  to  fixedness 
and  constancy  there.  Kow  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  represented  the 
activity  of  this  power  in  thU  lower  world.  The  maimer  In  which  the 
Bsychical  Messiah  was  stretched  on  the  cross,  and  with  this,  over  tha 
lower  creation — exluhited  himself  sharing  in  the  Bufienngs  of  humanitjf 
—  is  a  symbol  of  that  fint  redeeming  act,  where  the  Soter  received  the 
lufiering  Sophia,  stretched  over  her  the  Staoros,  purified  her  from 
eTenr  foreign  element,  and  conducted  back  her  disripating  existence 
irithm  its  proper  confines.  A  mmilar  operation  is  now  miaged  forth  by 
this  act  of  the  psychical  Chiist,  where  that  which  bod  been  aJreadv  acr 
complished  in  the  highest  re^on,  is  brought  about  in  the  i»ychical 
worid.  Eren  considered  by  itself  alone,  this  repreeentatioo  cannot  be 
VI  idle,  fruitless,  barely  symbolical  thing,  but  there  must  be  connected 
with  it  the  like  influence,  only  after  a  manner  corresponding  to  this 
{Hulicular  stage  of  existence.  Hence  Heracleon  could  say,  that  by  the 
oroas  of  Chiist  all  evil  was  consumed,'  and  that  his  passion  was  neces- 
sary in  order  that  tiie  church,  cleansed  from  the  Influence  of  the  niat» 
lial  S[urit8,  may  be  converted  into  a  house  of  Qod.^  Accordingly  he 
spoke  of  a  spiritual  appropriation  of  Christ's  aufierings,  through  which 
the  participaticm  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Divine  life,  in  the  mamage  snp- 

Cr  of  the  church,  is  meakted."  By  the  words,  "  Father,  into  thy 
ads  I  commit  my  spirit,"  the  psychical  Christ  commended  to  the  care 
of  the  Heavenly  Father  the  nvev/uiTtiav  airip/m,  which  was  now  fo^ 
flaking  him,  that  it  might  not  be  kept  back  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demi- 
urge, but  rise  free  to  the  upper  re^on ;  commending  to  him  also  by 
Uie  same  act  all  splntual  natures,  who  were  represented  by  the  one 
united  with  himself.  The  psychical  Messiah  rises  to  the  Demiurge, 
who  transfers  to  him  the  sovereign  power  and  goveminent,  to  be  admin- 
istered in  his  name  i  and  the  pneumatic  Messiah  to  the  Soter,  whither 
all  the  redeemed  spiritual  natures  will  follow  him. 

The  point  of  chief  importance,  the  main  thing  in  the  redemptive 
woric,  so  tar  as  it  concerns  spiritual  natures,  is  the  redemption  of  which 
man's  nature  was  made  to  participate  by  its  union  with  the  Soter  at 
^e  baptism  in  Jordan.  This  must  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  each  in- 
dividual. Of  the  sanctifying  effects  flowing  from  inward  communion 
with  the  Redeemer,  Valentine  speaks  as  follows :  "  There  is  one  good 
Selng,  whose  free,  manifestation  is  his  revelation  by  the  Son;  and 
through  him  alone  could  the  heart  be  made  pure,  aner  every  malign 

rdf,  i/tnopoo!,  {allDaioii  to  Ihe  RnmtiTe  of  Aijm^v  xal  t/tvipw  mr^Xiuav,  AXXi  olnw 

Chral's  expelling  the  dmngers  from  Ihe  roO  jroTpif  abroi.    L,  c. 

temple,  and  withontdonblmesning  here  (he  'From  the  typlcsl  meaning  of  the  pu- 

denioDS,  or  efflnire  from  oialter,  wbereli?  cbal  topper.    Ao6finm>  fih>  t6  irntfof  TtH 

God'i  Mmple  in  humanitT  became  defiled,)  Swrijoot  ri  hi  coa/iv  io^fuuvti',  ivtiifU' 

*al  itaaav  rijv  toKiav.     Orig.  ia  Joann.  T.  vov  di  H/v  Avanovaev  rjv  h  ylifHi.     L.  t, 

Xc.19  ili. 
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Bpirit  had  been  ejected ;  for  inany  are  the  sprits  that  take  up  fbm 
tDode  in  the  heart,  and  allov  it  not  to  be  pore.  Each  of  these  is  bonlf 
employed  in  his  own  work,  while  they,  aU  in  various  ways,  shamefaUr 
defile  it.  And  it  seema  to  me  to  &re  with  such  a  heart  mach  aa  wiilt 
an  inn ;  for  the  inn  is  worn  ajtd  trodden  to  pieces,  often  filled  witli  dirt^ 
being  ^le  hannt  of  riotous,  licentious  men,  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
place,  since  it  is  none  of  their  own.  So  is  it  with  the  heart ;  —  nntal  it 
receives  the  heavenly  grace,  it  remuna  unclean,  being  the  abode  of 
many  eril  spirits.  But  when  be  who  only  is  good,  when  tlie  Father 
adopts  it  as  his,  it  becomes  holy  and  resplendent  with  hght ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  who  possesses  ancb  a  heart  is  pronounced  blessed,  for  he 
shall  see  God."  ^ 

The  Yolentimans  were  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  that  Chris- 
tiamty  even  here  on  the  earth  imparts  a  divine  life,  and  in  this  fife,  the 
fellowship  with  heaven.  This  consciousness  is  thos  expressed  in  tjie 
Yalentituan  form  of  intiution :  "  Every  pneumatic  soul  having  its  other 
half  in  the  npper  world  of  spirits  (namely,  its  attendant  angel,)  with 
which  it  is  destined  tti  be  united,  it  receives  power  through  the  Sot«r 
to  enter  into  this  union  (Syzygy)  spiritually  even  in  the  present  life."' 

But  it  is  ouite  evident  of  itself,  that  the  Valentinians  must  have  difr 
tinguished  the  eSects  of  baptism  and  of  the  redempdon,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  two  positions  of  the  Pneumatici  and  tiie  Fsyctuci.  Ths 
psychical  man  obtuns  forgiveness  of  his  sbs,  is  released  from  the  A» 
minion  of  the  hylic  principle,  and  receives  power  to  withstand  it.  The 
pneumatical  man  is,  through  communion  with  the  Soter,  incorporated 
mto  the  Fleroma,  attadns  to  a  full  consciousness  of  his  nature  affimng  to 
the  latter  and  exalted  above  the  kingdom  of  the  Dendurge,  and  is  ent- 
powered  to  develope  it  free  from  the  restraints  by  which  it  was  before 
shackled.     He  is  released  from  the  cramping  power  of  the  Demiurge. 

Tho  two  classes  differ  from  one  another,  in  their  way  not  only  of  ar- 
riving at  Christianity,  but  also  of  appropriating  and  apprehendii^  it. 
The  psychical  men  must  be  led  to  the  faith  by  causes  out  of  themselves, 
by  facts  of  the  sensible  world,  bynuracles;' — so  the  stage  of  progress 
much  they  never  go  beyond,  is  that  of  fiuth  on  grounds  of  historical 
authority.  They  are  not  capable  of  the  intviium  of  the  tnUh  iteelf. 
It  is  to  such  Christ  speaks  m  John  4 :  48.  In  the  case  of  spiritual 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  futh  does  not  arise  out  of  the  things  of  sense ; 
they  are  seized  immediately,  in  virtue  of  their  godlike  nature,  by  the 
intnnsic  might  of  the  truth  itself,  feel  themselves  immediately  drawn 
away  to  that  which  is  in  affinity  with  their  essential  being ;  *  and  in 
virtue  of  Has  spiritual  cont&ct  with  the  truth,  their  ^th  is  superior  to 
all  doubt.''  Their  worship,  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is 
the  true,  "reatotwhle  terviee  of  Qad." 

1  Strom,  lib.  11.  f  t09.            oiuf  iril'Sia&ai,  ul  oixt  ^)v  irumte*. 

■  EerMleon,  in  Origin,  T.  SUL  t  11 :  Orig.  in  Joaou.  T.  XUI.  t  S9. 

lefd^tv^at  irapf  airoS  Ti/v  Svua/iiii  nai  rifii  *  Handenn,  in  Oiig.  L  c.  c  30,  i1m  ion- 

huaiv  jtnl  T^  ivijcpaeai  Ttpdj  rd  xXv-  "i  ^-iK  SioSeait, 

•  AI  Ipyav  ^iv  ijMTti  luU  U  airS^    atrw  iriorif.    L.C  \  10. 
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The  origin  of  ibe  Chrittiaa  life  bang  dine  diflfereDt,  the  poeition  in 
tb&t  life  is  difiereot  also.  Here  aiises  tbe  diaUnction  of  &  paychical  and 
a  pneninatacal  Christianity.  By  those  of  the  one  class,  only  the  pBjclu* 
cal  Christ  is  recognized  ;  those  of  the  .other  rise  to  the  divine  Soter  in 
him.  In  the  one  position,  men  rest  satisfied  with  historical  Christian- 
ity;  in  the  other,  they  grasp  it  in  its  connection  and  coherence  with 
the  whole  theogonie  and  eosmogonie  process.  While  Christ  is  acknowl- 
edged by  those  that  belong  to  the  first  class,  only  in  consideration  of 
the  extraordinary  vorks  by  which  he  was  accredited  as  a  divine 
teacher,  and  what  he  reveued  is  received  on  his  autiiority ;  by  thoee 
«f  the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necesuty  of  the  facts  of  Chri»- 
tiaaity,  —  the  neewaty  grcmnded  in  that  process,  —  is  understood ; 
and  on  that  very  basis  reposes  a  conviction  raised  above  all  doubt.  To 
the  psychical  class,  Paul  says  that  for  them  he  knew  nothing,  and  could 
preach  nothing,  save  Christ  crucified ;  ^  that  he  could  not  annomice 
to  them  that  insdom  of  the  perfect,  whjch  is  hidden  even  from  the  De- 
miurge and  his  angels.  In  accordance  with  these  diSerent  podtions, 
Christ  is  presented  in  diSerent  ways  to  the  Christian  cooBciousnesB ;  — 
as  indeed  the  angels  themselves,  on  account  of  thdr  <Ufierent  natures, 
do  not  all  behold  {dike  the  countenance  of  the  Father,'  The  recogni- 
tion of  a  necessary  difference  in  the  mode  of  contemplating  Christ's 
person  and  work,  grounded  in  these  diSerent  stages  of  religious  devel- 
c^ment,  is  a  trutii  lying  at  the  root  of  these  Yalentinian  doctrines. 

Those  spiritual  men  are  the  salt,  the  soul  of  the  outward  church  — 
dioee  by  whom  Christianity  is  propagated  as  the  formmg  principle  of 
humanity.^  By  them  is  vie  way  prepared  for  the  transfiguration  of 
the  entire  eartiily  world,  and  for  the  final  destmction  of  everything 
material  and  evil ;  —  an  event  that  shall  ensne,  when  matter  shall  have 
been  deprived  of  all  those  germs  of  life  it  had  seized  on,  and  these, 
purified  of  their  dross,  shall  have  attained  to  tiie  development  corres- 
ponding to  their  essential  being.  So  was  it  necessary  that  the  divine 
£fe  should  be  merged  in  the  vrorld  of  death,  in  order  that  that  world 
might  be  overcome.  Valentine  addresses  tiieee  spiritual  tnen  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Ye  are,  &om  the  beginning,  inunortal  and  children  of  eternal 
life  ;  and  ye  were  willing  to  apportion  death  among  you,  that  yon  might 
swallow  up  and  destroy  it,  and  that  in  you  and  through  you  death  might 
die.  For  if  ye  dissolve  tiie  world  (prepare  the  way  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  material  world,)  but  are  not  yourselves  dissolved,  ye  are  masters 
and  lords  over  the  creation,  and  over  all  that  is  perishable."  * 

Though  the  Christian  principle  appears,  in  this  Yalentinian  tendency, 
vitiated  by  a  certain  theosophic  pride,  imd  an  element  of  Oriental 

1  DfdRwal.  AnitoL  concerniilK  ft  tirD-rdd  *  'Air*  Sfx^  M^terai  tan  nal  rltva 
Bude  of  piBftdiHjg  by  the  vpOtM  PinK  In  {u^r  aloviuf  kbI  riw  tfii-oTW  i/SlXiTt 
reference  to  ibe  pajchical  men :  ''E.niipu^t     fitpiaairSai    el;  iaUToi^.    Iva    iarravr/iniTt 

*  L.  c. ;  'I^iuf  (miffToc  yvupi(ei  rtip  itupi-  rof  hi  i/iiv  icai  61  t/iuv.  'Orou  yip  rd» 
•f,  Hoi'  oii)^  tfiaiu!  iravrtf  rt  npoffumw  roil  /thi  xoapmi  Xintrt,  fi/int  ii  /i^  xan^hiafie, 
mrpftf  ipiJmv  ol  iyycXoi.  Kvpteirrt  t$c  jcrumf  xal  T%  ^6apa(  dtro- 

*  See  Ibe  proof  directlj,  where  we  tpeak  a^.    filroiii.  L IV.  f.  M9,  B. 
of  Bendeon. 
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Misterity,  jet  there  gleams  throagh  dieae  words  ft  conscioasDeflB  of 
what  Christ  intended,  when  be  call^  the  bearers  of  his  woi^  and  spirit 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  —  of  the  high  calling  and  place  In  the  worid  of 
those  who  truly  displayed  the  image  of  Christ,  and  in  whom  the  idea 
of  Christianity  waa  realized  ;  who  were  to  be  scattered  abroad  in  the 
midat  of  an  impure  world,  and  connected  with  it  by  nmnberiesB  grada- 
tioDB,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  gradual  purification. 

When  now  the  end  for  wluch  these  spiritua]  men  prepared  the  way 
should  be  attained,  the  Soter,  after  the  dissolution  of  die  whole  material 
worid,  abonld  be  united  in  one  "  syzy^"  with  the  Sophia,  the  ma- 
tared  spiritual  natures,  paired  with  their  respective  angels,  should  un- 
der him  enter  into  the  Pleroma,  and  the  peychical  minds  occupy  under 
the  Deminrge  the  last  grade  of  the  sjuritual  world ;  ^  —  for  ^ey  too 
should  receive  the  measure  of  felicity  answering  to  their  peculiar  na- 
ture. The  Demiurge  rejoices  at  the  appearance  of  the  Soter,  tbrou^ 
whom  a  higher  worid,  to  which  he  was  before  a  stranger,  has  been  re- 
vealed to  him ;  and  throu^  whom  also,  relieved  from  his  toilsome 
labors,  he  is  enabled  to  enter  into  rest  and  enjoy  an  echo  of  the  glory 
.  of  the  Fleroma.  He  is  the  friend  <^  the  bridegroom  (tbe  Soter,)  who 
etandeth  and  heareth  him,  and  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice  —  rejoiceth  at  the  consummation  of  the  eapoussls.* 
John  the  Baptost  spake  these  words  (John  3 :  29,)  as  a  representative 
of  the  Demiurge. 

DlSTINOOISHKD  MeN  BELOITOINQ  TO  THE  ScHOOL  OF  YALENTnTE. 

Among  the  men  of  Valentine's  school,  Heracleon  was  distinguished 
for  his  cool,  scientific,  reflective  bent  of  mind.  He  wrote  a  commeii- 
tary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  considerable  fragments  of  which  have 
been  preserved  1^  Origen ;  *  perhaps  also,  a  commentary  on  the  Qospel 
according  ta  Luke.  Of  tiie  latter,  a  single  fragment  only,  the  expo^ 
tion  of  Luke  12 :  8,  has  been  preserved  by  Oement  of  Alexandria.* 
It  may  easily  be  conceived,  tbat  the  spiritual  depth  and  fulness  of  John 
miiBt  hare  been  preeminentiy  attractive  to  the  Gnostics.  To  the  expo- 
sition of  tins  gospel  Heracleon  brought  a  profound,  religious  sense, 
which  penetrated  to  the  inward  meaning,  together  witb  an  understand- 
ing invariably  clear  when  not  led  astray  by  theosoj^c  speculation. 
But  what  he  chiefly  lacked  was  a  faculty  to  appreciate  the  simpUcity 
of  John,  and  earnest  application  to  those  necessary  means  for  evolving 
the  spirit  out  of  the  letter,  the  deficiency  in  which  among  the  Gnostics 
generally  has  been  already  made  a  snbject  of  remark.  Heracleon  hon- 
estly intended,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  derive  his  theology  from 
John.  But  he  was  entirely  warped  by  his  system ;  and  with  all  his 
habits  of  thought  and  contemplation,  so  entan^ed  in  its  mesh-work, 
that  he  could  not  move  out  of  it  with  freedom,  but  B{»te  of  himself 
implied  its  views  and  its  ideas  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  regarded  aa 
the  fountun  of  divine  wisdom. 

1  The  roirof  Hwin)TOf . 
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In  proof  of  what  )a»  been  Biud,  we  will  conmder  Heracleon's  inter- 
pretabon  of  that  noble  passage  containing  our  Saviour's  conrersation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  With  the  simple  &cta  of  the  history, 
Heiacleon  could  not  rest  content ;  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  a  calm  pff^- 
cbolog^csl  coatemplation  of  the  Samaritan  woman  in  her  relation  to  the 
Saviour.  Hia  ima^nation  immediately  traced  in  the  womui  who  waa 
80  attracted  by  the  words  and  appearance  of  Chriat,  the  type  of  aU 
apiiitual  natures,  that  are  attracted  by  the  godlike ;  and  hence  thia 
history  must  represent  the  entire  relation  of  the  irvniiurnxoi  to  the 
Soter,  and  to  the  higher,  a^nritual  world.  Hence  the  words  of  ths 
Samaritan  woman  must  have  a  double  sense,  —  that  of  which  she 
was  herself  conscious,  and  that  which  she  expressed  unconecionsly, 
as  representing  the  whole  class  of  the  nvtviuiTuoi ;  and  hence  also  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  must  be  taken  in  a  two-fold  sense,  a  higher  and  a 
lower.  True,  he  did  not  fail  to  understand  the  fundamental  idea  coo- 
tuned  in  the  Saviour's  language ;  but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
away  from  the  principal  pomt,  by  looldng  after  too  much  in  the  several 
accompanying  circumstances.  "  The  water  winch  our  Saviour  dves," 
says  he,  "  is  &om  his  Spirit  and  his  power.  His  grace  and  hia  pftg 
are  something  that  never  can  be  taken  away,  never  can  be  exhausted, 
never  can  pass  from  those  who  have  anj  portion  in  them.  They  that 
have  received  what  is  richly  bestowed  on  uiero  from  above,  communicate 
of  the  overflowing  fulness  which  they  enjoy,  to  the  everlasting  life  of 
others  also."  But  then  he  wrongly  concludes,  that  because  Christ  in- 
tended the  water  which  he  would  give  to  be  understood  in  a  symboli- 
cal sense,  so  too  the  water  of  Jacob's  well  must  be  understood  in  the 
same  symbolical  sense.  It  was  a  symbol  of  Judaism,  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  spiritual  nature  —  an  image  of  its  perishable,  earthly 
glory.  The  words  of  the  woman,  —  "  Give  me  this  water,  that  I  thirst 
not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw,". —  express  the  burthensoroe  charao 
ter  of  Judusm,  the  difficulty  of  finding  in  it  anything  wherewith  to 
nourish  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  inadequacy  of  that  nourishment 
when  found,'  When  our  Lord  afterwards  bade  the  woman  call  her 
husband,  he  meant  by  this  her  other  half  in  the  Bjnritual  world,  the 
angel  belon^g  to  her  ; '  —  that  witii  him  coming  to  the  Saviour,  she 
might  &om  the  latter  receive  power  to  become  united  and  blended  vrith 
this  her  destined  compamon.  And  the  reason  for  tins  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation is,  that  "  Christ  could  not  have  spoken  of  her  earthly  husband, 
unce  he  was  aware,  that  she  had  no  lawful  one.  In  the  ^nrUtuU  sense,' 
the  woman  knew  not  her  husband  *  —  she  knew  nothing  of  Ae  angel 
belonging  to  her ;  in  the  literal  sense,  she  was  ashamed  to  confess  that 
she  was  living  in  an  unlawful  connection."  The  water  being  the  sym- 
bol of  the  divine  life  communicated  by  the  Sanour,  Heracleon  went  on 
to  infer  that  the  water-pot  was  the  symbol  of  a  recipient  t^it  for  tAit 
divine  l\fe  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  She  left  her  waterpot  behind 
with  Mm  ;  that  is,  having  now  a  vessel  of  tlua  kind  with  the  Saviour, 

1  Td  hnftox^ov  (III  iuairSpianni  Koi  Jtrpo-        *  Kurd  rd  vwAimtni. 
fav  fxtivm  toO  Marot.  *  Kord  Td  AitmO* 

*  Td  wJi^pufia  alr^.    See  above 
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in  Thioh  to  receire  tiie  Uvbg  ^¥»te^  ahe  came  fer,  she  retamecl  info 
tlie  world  to  annoonce  that  Christ  vas  come  to  the  psychical  natorts.^ 

In  many  of  his  intei^retationa,  in  vhich  he  distinguishes  himself  by 
his  healthy  feeling  for  the  rample  and  for  the  depth  in  the  simplicity, 
he  is  too  simple  for  the  artificial  taste  of  Origen,  who  finds  fault  with 
him  for  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  not  penetrating  more  deeply  into  the 
Bfuritnal  sense.'  Expliuning  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  4 :  34,  he 
says :  "  The  Iiord  here  calls  it  his  meat  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father ;  for 
this  was  to  lum  his  nonrishment,  his  rest  and  his  power.  But  by  his 
Father's  will  he  meEUit,  that  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
Father  and  be  blessed.  And  accordingly,  this  diaconrse  with  the  Samar- 
itan woman  belonged  to  the  meat  of  the  Son."  ^  On  John  4 :  35,  he 
says :  "  Christ  speaks  here  of  l^e  sensible  harvest,  which  was  yet  four 
months  distant ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  harvest  of  wlucn  he  dis- 
oonrseB  was  already  present  in  reference  to  the  sonls  of  the  ^thiul."  * 

As  the  GnoeticB  took  ground  agiunst  the  Jewish  element  in  the  doc- 
trines of  fojtfa  and  morals,  they  uniformly  set  up  the  principle  that 
everything  e}nritniil  must  proceed  &om  the  inner  life  and  temper,  in 
cppoution  to  the  tendency  which  severed  good  works  from  this  conneo- 
tuni,  uid  attributed  value'  to  them  separately.  It  was  such  a  reactioa 
of  the  Christian  spait  among  the  Gnostics  that  declared  itself  against 
the  exaggerated  estimate  pUoed  on  the  opus  operatnm  of  martyrdom, 
whereby,  as  we  have  seen,  the  deifying  of  man  was  promotod  among 
the  midtitnde,  and  spiritual  pride  and  fitlse  secnrity  among  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  fiuth  themselves.  We  have  earlier  remariced,  mat  Bas- 
Bdes  reusted  this  exoesnre  veneration  of  the  martyrs ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  endeavored  to  depreciate  martyrdom,  though  in  connection, 
indeed,  with  false  premises  &om  his  system.  But  the  way  in  which 
Heracleon  attacked  the  wrong  notions  of  martyrdom  had  no  connecti(»i 
whatever  with  such  errors.  His  only  concern  was  to  show  that  the  wi^ 
nesB  of  Christ  should  not  be  iiokOed,  as  a  mere  outward  thing,  but  be 
found  in  connection  and  in  umty  with  the  entire  whole  of  the  Christian 
life.  "  The  multitude,"  says  he,'  "  regard  coniession  before  the  civil 
authority  as  the  only  one ;  out  without  reason.  This  confessicm,  hypiy 
crites  also  may  lay  down.  This  is  one  particular  form  of  confession ; 
—  it  is  not  tliat  wiavertal  confession,  to  t>e  laid  down  by  all  Christians, 
and  of  which  Christ  is  here  (Luke  12:  8)  speaking;  —  the  ooofeasioa 
by  works  end  actions  that  correspond  to  the  faith  in  lum.  This  univer- 
sal confession  will  be  followed  also  by  that  particular  one,  in  the  hoar 

low  Eefwteia  the  ]aitioe  ■  'Bui  t^c  Mfeuf  Ifuivt,  itil   ali^ae 

'       "  '  ntiT^  iv&yraSiu.   Oiig.  ia  Joum.  T.  XIIL 

.                ■  .       -.  Ml- 

tntdicting  him*elf,  —  for  bow,  uji  Origen,  *  It  it  ieurritig  of  notiM,  how  Oricn 

conld    th«    SunariUo   woman   antioBnce  eeninrei    HeraclwD   on   aeeonnt  of  uii 

Cbriat  la  others,  when  sbe  hid  left  behiod,  sound  expoiiiion :  'Oir^  vn/iiCu  aa^ur^n<ai- 

witfa  him  from  whom  ihe  had  parted,  the  tI  hpHirSiu   tai  mfrnvuf  ISci^^dai  xol 

ndpient  orftao  of  divine  life  1    Bnt  He-  ptpiae/itvitf,    L.  e.  t  SS. 

ndeon  wm  perfectl j  conaistent  b«ra :  —  in  *  L.  c.  M'' 

•pidvin^  the  allegory,  the  notion  of  "lear-  *  In  iha  fngment   above  eil«d,  of  Ut 

ing  Dehind,"  lo  far  as  apace  wat  cotKcmed,  eomuMUatT  on  Loka. 
did  not,  in  fact,  etuet  hii  mind. 
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of  trial  and  wben  reason  requires  it.  It  ia  poeuble  for  those  who  so 
confess  him  in  words,  to  deny  him  by  their  works.  They  oaly  confess 
him  in  truth,  who  live  in  his  confession ;  in  whom  he  himself  also  con- 
fesses,—  having  received  them  to  hivaelf  as  they  have  received  him 
to  themselves.^    For  this  reason,  he  can  never  deny  himtt^."  " 

We  may  mention  further,  Ptolemmu,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  tha 
wort  of  IrenEeoB,  (which  was  turned  chiefly  against  his  party,)  contrite 
uted  much  to  the  spread  of  Valentine's  prindples.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  Tertullian  is  correct  in  saymg  that  Ptolemeena  difiered  from 
Valentine  principally  in  representing  the  .^lons,  whom  the  latter 
regarded  as  powers  residing  in  the  divine  essence,'  mors  under  the 
fonn  of  hypostases ;  —  at  least  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a 
distinction  of  so  mnch  importance,  —  smce,  in  eveiy  case,  the  represen- 
tations which  the  (SnoBtics  framed  to  themselves  of  the  .^lons  were  at  a 
far  remove  from  abstract,  notional  attributes,  and  must  have  bordered 
closely  on  hypostases. 

A  very  important  production  of  Ptolenuens,  which  has  come  down 
t»  onr  times,  —  his  letter  to  Flora,  a  lady  whom  he  endeavored  to  win 
over  to  the.  Valentinian  principles,*  —  shows  that  he  was  well  qualified 
to  present  his  views  to  others  m  the  least  exceptionable  fonn.  As  the 
individual  to  whom  he  wrote  belonged  in  all  probability  to  the  catholic 
church,  it  was  particularly  necessary  for  him  to  remove  the  offence  she 
could  not  &il  to  take  at  the  oppoiiiion  between  hia  viewg  and  the  <£»- 
trine  of  the  ckureh,  and  at  the  position,  that  neither  the  Old  Tettamerd 
nor  the  creaiaon  of  the  world  proceeded  from  the  Swpreme  Ood.  To 
meet  the  first  difficult,  be  appeals  to  an  apostolic  tradition,  which 
through  a  sncces^on  of  witnesses  had  come  down  to  himself,  and  to 
the  words  of  the  Saviour,  bv  which  all  doctrine  should  be  settled.  By 
the  tradition  he  meant  probably  an  esoteric  one,  which,  being  himt^ 
deceived,  be  traced  to  some  reputed  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  and  as  it 
regards  the  words  of  Christ,  he  could  easily  adapt  them  to  his  system 
by  the  Gnostic  mode  of  interpretation.  As  to  the  second  point,  we 
may  well  suppose  he  would  ezlubit  his  principles  in  their  mildest  posn- 
hle  form,  to  g^  admittance  for  them  with  one  who  was  not  yet  among 
the  initiated.  But  still  we  find  nothing  in  what  he  advances,  which  ia 
at  variance  with  the  Valentinian  principles.  He  combats  two  oppoate 
errors  —  the  error  of  those  who  held  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
the  Old  Testament  to  he  the  works  of  an  evil  b^ng,  —  and  the  error 
of  those  who  held  them  to  be  the  works  of  the  Supreme  God.  One 
of  these  parties  erred,  in  his  opinion,  because  they  knew  the  Demiurge 
E^one,  and  not  the  Father  of  All,  whom  Christ,  who  alone  knew  him, 
first  revealed ;  —  the  other,  because  they  knew  nothing  of  snch  an  in- 
termediate being  as  the  Demiurge.     Ftolenuens  prol^bly  would  say, 

I  "EvttX^/ifiliiot  afiToic  Kol  txifuvcs  tin  tit  In  perioiulM  nbataiitiu,  qnai  V«]«ntt- 

rofiruv.  nni  Id  ipia  ininma  diTinilatu,  nt  hdhu  M 

*  Which  iniul  take  place,  if  raeh  ii  atand  adfectni  ei  motiu  incIiiMraL  Adr.  Valas- 
in   tiiit   canoectioii   with   hint,  could   be  tinian,  c  4. 

brooeht  to  deoj  him.  *  Ep^ihan.  ben*.  3S,  f  3. 

*  mmiaibai  ct  muitate  Momm  dittino- 

ar- 
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then,  tiiat  the  first  error  was  entertained  hj  liiose  i^o  in  ChriatiaDltj 
continued  still  to  be  Jevs ;  the  second,  b^  those  vbo  had  paaeed  at 
once,  without  any  medium  of  tnuisition,  from  the  service  of  matter  and 
Satan  in  paganism,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Snpreme  God  in  the  gospel; 
and  from  having  made  this  immense  leap  in  their  knowledge  and  relt 
gioQ  at  once,  supposed  then  was  also  a  like  diasm  in  the  nature  <^ 
tiimgB.  "How  can  a  law  that  forhids  sin,  proceed  from  the  erfl 
being  who  is  at  war  with  all  moral  good  ?  "  he  asks ;  —  and  says  he, 
"  the  man  must  be  blind,  not  in  the  mental  eje  alone,  but  also  in  that 
of  the  bodj,  who  cannot  discern  in  the  wond  the  providence  c^  its 
maker." 

Imntovablj  persoaded  that  the  world  oould  not  have  sprung  from 
an  evil  being,  he  was  also  firml;  convinced  that  its  aatJtor  could  not  be 
the  perfect  God,  whom  the  Saviour  was  first  envied  to  reveal.  J3w 
essence  is  only  goodness ;  —  Christ,  indeed,  called  turn  the  being  who 
alone  is  good.  As  it  seems,  Ptolemssus  considered  punitive  justice  to 
be  something  irreconcileable  with  this  perfect  goodness.  On  the  other 
hfmd,  he  represented  justice,  in  tlie  more  limited  sense,  to  be  the  pecit 
liar  attribute  of  the  Demiurge,  as  marking  a  stage,  lying  in  the  cnddle 
between  evil  and  perfect  goodness.  He  distingi^hed  justice  in  tUt 
sense  from  justice  in  the  highest  sense,  which  coincides  with  perfect 
goodness.'  That  which  is  intermediate,^  he  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  the  Denuurge  and  his  kingdom.  He  professes  adhe- 
rence to  the  doctrine  of  one  primal  Essence,  the  One  Fauer  who  is  mth- 
out  bef^niung,  from  whom  all  existence  springs,  sjid  on  whom  it  depends 
—  a  being  who  would  show  himself  to  be  greater  and  mightier  than 
the  evil  pnnciple.  He  writes  Flora,  to  give  herself  no  une&aineBs,  if  it 
should  appear  strange  to  her,  that  fr^m  a  perfect  primal  essence  should 
proceed  two  alien  natures,  that  of  the  perishable  essence,'  and  that  of 
the  Demiurge,  occupying  the  intermediate  position,  inasmuch  as  the 
good,  from  its  very  essence,  mnst  prodnce  only  what  is  hke  itsdf ; 
"  for,"  he  adds,  '*  you  shall  come  to  know  the  be^nning  and  ori^  of 
this  also  in  its  proper  time.*'  If  Ftolemseus  was  not  nere  accommo- 
dating himself,  for  the  occauon,  to  the  prindples  of  tbe  church,  or  rep- 
resenting his  own  in  a  milder  form,  with  a  view  gradually  to  lead  on  hu 
pupl  stiU  &rther,  we  should  have  to  reckon  him  also  among  the  Qnos- 
tics  before  described,  who  reduced  Dualism  hack  to  an  ori^nal  Month 
ism ;  for  aooording  to  this  view,  he  must  have  been  amdoua  to  p(Hnt 
out,  how  not  only  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiorge,  as  a  subordinate  stage 
of  existence  in  tiie  general  process  of  nnfbl£i^  life,  bat  also  how  at 
Iwigth  the  cHj?  must  e:dst  ae  tae  extreme  Ihnit  of  all,  or  as  an  aatitheod 
Y  to  appear  once  and  to  be  overcome.* 


'  The  proof  ti  In  wbtt  Ptolenurai  m^  *  The  f^opi,  the  li.^. 

eooccnung  the  JJtnwagt:  liiuf  itx^i'ai  *  Perhi^  Seeandni  sIm  bekoged  to  the 

Av  iUaiO!,  t^(  xar'  aWini  Suaioaiv^it  Av  party  who  luppoaed  enl  to  be  a  necessti^ 

PpaffcvTilt,  Koi  loToi  /liv  xaroiJiArrcpof  rnO  momentam  in  tlie  procew  of  deTelopmeni^ 

niiiov  #FDu  Koi  rvc  litcivov  SuuuaaivK  if  he  dutjngniihed  in  the  Gnt  Ogdoad  a 

Pmttuv  oirof  i  tfiof.  Ttrpof  iJtf(d  And  ft  rerpof  ilptOTepd,  CBUiof 

*  TIm  iiiaov,  toawering  to  th«  r6n>t  at-  tbo  flnt  ligbt,  ud  1^  Mcood  darkflwi. 

««Tvr«rbVaUiiiiM'i>7Bteni.  TId.Ina.mi.j:e.  11,  ^  1. 
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e  entirely  wHh  the  Valenttniaa  DotioD  oi  iminnlion,  toowd- 
ing  to  whica  all  was  not  regarded  as  alike  i^vine,  but  a  cooperation  (^ 
d^^rent  facton  was  8U|)pofled  in  the  ori^uatioa  of  the  Old  Testament, 
PtolenueuB  distiDzoished  several  elements  -in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.     He  divided  the  reli^oofi  polity  of  MoseB  into  three  parts. 

1.  That  which  proceeded  &om  Uie  Demiurge.  2.  That  which  Moset 
orduned  under  the  impulse  of  hia  own  reason  left  to  itself.  8.  Th« 
additions  made  to  the  Moeaic  law  b;  the  elderB.^  The  Saviour,  as  h« 
mamttuned,  ^unlj  distineuished  the  law  of  Moses  from  the  law  of  God 
(of  the  Demiurge,)  Matu.  19 :  6,  Jcc.  Yet  agun  he  excuses  Moses, 
and  endeavors  to  ^ow  that  the  contradiction  between  bim  and  the  De- 
miurge is  only  in  appearance ;  —  he  merely  yielded  Uirough  construnt 
to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  in  order  to  avmd  a  still  greater  evil. 
Wbat  came  from  the  Demiurge,  he  divides  again  into  three  parts.  1. 
The  purely  moral  portion  of  ^e  law,  unmizt  with  anything  evil,  wUdi 
was  called  distinctively  the  law,  in  reference  to  which  our  Saviour  sayt 
he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil ;  for  as  it  conttuned  nothing 
foreign  from  Christ's  nature,  it  only  required  oomplelion.  For  exauv 
pie,  uie  precepts  Thou  shalt  not  kiU,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, 
were  completed  in  the  precepts  which  forbid  anger,  and  impure  de^res. 

2.  The  law,  corrupted  by  the  intermixture  of  evil,  as  tor  example,  that 
which  permitted  retaliation ;  Levit.  24 :  20 ;  20 :  9.  "  Even  he  who 
zetaUatee  wrong  for  wrong,  is  none  the  less  gvulty  of  injustice,  since  he 
repeats  die  same  action,  l£e  order  only  being  reversed.  Yet  he  reoog- 
luaed  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses  just  stated,  &  ptedagogical  element 
'*  This  command,"  says  he,  "  was  and  perhaps  still  continueB  to  be  a 
jutt  one,  ^ven  in  oouaideration  of  the  weakness  ef  those,  who  received 
the  law,  not  without  oreratepping  the  jmrt  Una.  It  is  alien,  however, 
from  the  essence  and  from  uie  goodness  of  the  Universal  Father ; — 
perhape  M:eeid)le  to  the  nature  of  the  Demioi^  f  but  more  probably 
extorted  from  him.  For  he  who  forbids  to  lull  in  one  place,  and  com- 
mands  it  in  another,  has  allowed  Idmself  nnawares  to  be  surprized  by  a 
sort  of  TKctttiiy."  The  Demiurge,  he  would  say,  was  not  wanting  in 
tiie  inll,  but  in  the  power  to  vanquish  evil.  This  part  of  the  law,  as 
oontradicting  the  essential  character  of  the  Suprraie  God,  is  now 
wholly  abolished  by  the  Saviour.  It  is  plain,  t^  Ftolemseus  must 
have  looked  upon  the  ci4>ital  punishment  of  Uie  murderer  as  only  a 
second  murder.  The  state  generally,  according  to  his  doctrbe,  which 
represents  retributive  justice  as  altogetiier  foreign  from  the  Supreme 
God,  can  belong  only  to  the  Idngdom  tS  the  Demiwge.  And  it  fol- 
lows, tliat  those  who  had  separated  fixim  ^e  kbgdom  of  the  Demiurge, 
the  genuine,  Gnostic  Christians,  must  decline  ul  offices  of  civil  trust. 
We  here  see  betrayed  agun,  a  defect  in  the  ethical  s^tem  of  theae 
Gnostics,  which  defect  had  its  ground  in  thur  qiecolay  ve  theology ; 


1  PloteniBiii  utDmn  tlut  tlie  Pentstradi  *  I  have  tnnilaled  accordiiiff  to  Kcorrao- 
Jd  not  oome  from  Hosm.  Ha  inppowd,  tkm  of  ths  tnxl,  {L  e.  e.  3,)  wbich  aecmBd 
probaU J,  whfa  the  ClemmtliiM,  that  when    to  m«  iwccMuy:  iMff  r*4rrv  aaTaUrAtr. 


Oe  Uw  WM  writun  down  from  onl  bvdi-     The  o  need  onlj  be  altend  K 
tkm,  man;  bnin  addilioiu  of  tb>  eldcic 
CHM  to  ba  miz^  ia  with  it. 
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unce  the  fonner  conld  serer,  according  to  the  latter,  become  the  aid- 
mating  principle  of  a  state  —  the  poBsdbility  waa  never  given  to  it  of 
becoming  a  fonn  of  manifestation  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  We  grant 
there  was  tbis  of  trath  also  lyiag  at  the  bottom,  that  no  civil  lawe  imd 
civil  constitutions  can  be  derived  immediately  out  of  the  essence  of 
Chmtianity.  3.  The  typical,  ceremomal  law,  which  (see  above)  con- 
tained the  figure  of  higher,  epiritual  things, — the  lavs  concerning 
sacrifices,  concerning  circumrision,  concemmg  the  sabbath,  the  pass- 
over,  and  fasts.  "AH  that  was  merely  type  and  symbol,  became 
altered  after  the  trath  appeared.  The  vifflble  and  outward  observance 
was  abolished.  It  passed,  however,  into  a  spiritni^  service,  in  which 
the  names  are  the  same,  but  the  things  are  altered.  For  it  is  the 
Saviour's  command,  that  we  also  should  present  our  offerings ;  not  offer- 
ings, however,  of  beasts  or  burning  incense,  but  the  B[nritual  sacrifice 
of  praise  to  Ood,  and  giving  tbaoke  to  hi^name-^of  doing  good  and 
communicating  to  our  neighbors.  It  is  his  will  also,  that  we  be  circum- 
(ased ;  —  not  however  witti  the  outward,  bodily  rite,  but  with  the  spii^ 
itoal  circumcision  of  the  heart.  He  wills,  moreover,  that  we  should 
keep  the  sabbath,  for  he  would  have  ns  rest  from  doing  evil;  also 
that  we  should  fkst, — not  however  with  bodily  abstinence,  but  with 
spiritual,  which  consists  in  abst^ning  from  all  sin.  Tet  the  practice 
of  outward  fasting  also  is  observed  by  our  people ;  for  it  may  be  some- 
what profitable  to  the  Bonl,  when  perionnea  rationallr, — not  from  imi- 
tation of  any  one,  not  from  cnstom,  not  from  regard  to  the  day,  aa  if 
one  day  were  specially  designed  for  it  —  but  to  remind  us  of  the  tru» 
fast,  that  those  who  are  ae  yet  unable  to  keep  the  l^ter,  may  stiD 
be  led  to  keep  it  in  view  by  the  outward  &sting."  Ptolemseus  was 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  poo- 
tion,  superior  to  all  constraints  of  time  and  place.  In  the  order  of  set 
fasts,  and  doubtless  also  feast  days,  he  saw  someUiing  Jewish. 

Among  the  so  called  disciples  of  Valentine,  Mareut  and  Saretettmet 
held  distinguished  rank.  We  say  %o  called;  for  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect perhaps  to  express  it  thus,  that  these  two  drew  from  the  same 
common  fountain  with  Valentine,  in  Syria,  the  native  country  of  the 
Onosia.  Marcua  came  &om  Palestine,  probably  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century.  That  PaJealdne  was  his  native  land,  we  may  gather 
from  his  frequent  use  of  the  Aramsaan  liturgical  formula.  If  in  the 
theoEophy  of  Heracleon  and  Ftolemieus  the  tcicntific  tendency  of  the 
AUxandrian  school  predominated ;  in  that  of  Marcus,  on  the  o^er 
hand,  the  tendency  was  to  the  jnetic  and  ijfuAolical.  He  set  forth 
his  system  in  a  poem,  in  which  he  introduced  the  divine  .^ns  discours- 
ing, m  litnrgical  forms,  and  with  gorgeous  symbols  of  worship,  of  which 
we  shall  cite  some  examples  hereafter.  In  the  manner  of  the  Jewish 
Cabbala,  he  hunted  after  special  mysteries  in  the  nnmben  and  positicn 
of  letters.  The  idea  of  a  Uyot  rov  jvtdc,  of  a  word  manifesting  the  lud- 
den  dime  essence  in  the  creation,  was  spun  out  by  him  into  the  most , 
Bnbtie  detEuls ;  —  the  entire  creation  being,  in  his  view,  a  contmnons 
vUeranoe,  or  btcormng  txpreaed,  of  the  inerable.'  The  manner  in  which 
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tii«  genaa  of  (lime  ^,^  I^mg  shut  up  in  die  Mimit  go  on  yatffw&rtif 
to  imfold  and  indlTidoaJize  themselves,  is  rapreseated  hj  sapposiiig  4w 
these  namet  of  the  Ine&ble  became  analjiea  into  their  separate  soirnds. 
Ad  echo  of  t^e  Pletoma  falls  down  into  the  <A«,  and  beccnnes  tbe  form- 
ing  principle  of  a  new,  lower  creation.' 

The  second  of  these  two,  Bardesanes,  who  can  mth  etill  1e3s  ^wpne^ 
be  considered  a  disciple  of  Valentine,  lived  in  Edessa  of  Mesopotanua. 
This  ia  indicated  b;^  his  name  Bar  Desanes,  son  of  Dusan,  &om  a  river 
eo  called  near  the  city  of  Edesaa.  He  made  lumself  known  b j  his  es- 
tenMve  learning.  Many  of  the  older  writers  speak  of  alterations  in  the 
systems  of  Saraesanes.  According  to  Euaebius's  account,  he  was  at 
&8t  a  follower  ofValentine's  doctrines ;  bnt  having  ctHivinced  himself 
by  more  careful  examination  that  many  of  them  were  untenable,  be 
came  over  to  the  orthodox  church.  Yet  he  retained  many  of  his  ear- 
lier doctrines :  and  hence  became  tiie  founder  of  a  particnlar  sect.  Ao- 
cordms  to  E|Hphanius,  be  passed  over  from  tKe  ortliodox  church  to  the 
ValentmifuiB.  But  of  all  these  changes,  the  learned  Syrian  audkor  in 
the  fourth  century,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,— who  lived  in  the  country  of 
Bardesanes,  wrote  in  his  language  and  bad  read  his  works, — says  not 
a  word ;  and  it  admits  of  being  easily  ezpluned,  how  these  ^se  reports 
arose.  Bardesanes,  like  other  G-nosdcs,  was  in  the  habit  of  accommo- 
dating himself,  when  he  spoke  publicly  in  the  church,  to  the  prevaiHnff 
O|umons ;  he  let  himself  down,  m  this  way,  to  the  level  of  Umi  p^<^dedl 
natures.  He  did,  in  many  points,  really  agree,  more  than  ower  Gnoi^ 
tics,  with  that  system  of  doctrine.  He  could  even  write,  from  hcmest 
conviction,  against  many  other  Gnostic  sects  then  spreading  themselves 
in  Syria;  as  for  inatance,  agtuust  those  that  denied  any  cinmectdon  b«- 
tween  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments ;  that  derived  ue  risible  world 
from  an  evU  being ;  that  taught  a  doctrine  of  fatality  deetrucdve  of 
moral  freedom.  Li  truth,  the  Gnostic  Ftolemseus  nad  also  written 
agunst  such  sectarians,  wititiout  prejudice  to  his  Guoeticism. 

In  perfect  ctmfonnity  with  the  V^entinian  system,  Bardesaaes  recw 
nized,  ic  man's  nature,  something  altogether  superior  to  the  whole  wwld 
in  which  man's  temporal  consciousness  is  unfolded  —  something  above 
its  own  comprehension  —  the  humui  soul  —  a  germinal  {winci^e  sown 

1  Tbo  oitip/iara  irvm/iarua.  Bxpnucs  the  Ibonglit  with  consdonnieM. 

*  Id  genenl  it  is  tn  idea  peculiar  to  Ibe  The  voia  becomes  word,  b;  John's  becom- 
Onoitici,  that  the  hidden  godlike  txprtaa  ing  a  diidple  of  Chiitt ; — the  toM  become* 
ilaeir  to  en  kAo,  and  flnailj  a  owmian  of  ana  when  the  prophet*  of  die  Demimg*, 
all  totad !  and  that  again  tlie  ecbo  incrtas-  together  with  himMl^  atlun  to  the  con- 
es to  a  dter  lone,  (o  a  distinct  mini,  for  the  kious  leccvnition  of  the  higher  order  of 
rereUiion  of  the  dirine,  &c.  —  ide«s  which  the  world  which  the  MenUh  rt*e*led,  and 
Ihej  eoold  turn  into  a  great  variety  of  ihencefimh  serve  thii  higher  ■jttem  with 
ahapei.  Thus  Heracleon  layi;  The  8av-  self-consciona  freedom.  Orig.  T,  VI.  Itt 
ioor  u  (he  waid,  as  Che  revealer  of  the  god-  Joann.  f  1 S.  "O  io™-  /liv  4  ourip  iotiv, 
like  i  ail  prophecy,  which  foretold  his  com-  ^vi^  Si  ^  iv  rf  tp^fiv  iroa-a  jrpo^trnj^ 
ing.  wiihont  being  distinctly  con»cioiis  of  Tofij,  jifv  fuiii/v  olKeiorfpav  oinav  ry  *^V 
the  idea  of  tlie  Meaiiah  in  il*  apiritaal  TLeyn  /iWinfai.  T^  fi]^  ^tfoiv  latavm 
sense,  wu  only  an  isolated  tnu  that;  ...  ..  - .  »  .  . 
ceded  the  revaJing  word ;  John  the  E 
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tot&  fk>otn  die  Pleiomft — whose  essence  and  powers,  b&ving  spmng 
from  this  loflder  region,  hence  remain  hidden  to  itself,  nntil  it  shall  at 
tUR  to  the  full  conscioosnesB  and  to  the  fidi  exercise  of  them  in  Hia 
Plerom&.>  AocorcUng  to  the  Gnostic  »t/Hem,  (A«  could  properly  be 
true,  however,  only  in  respect  to  the  ipirUual  natures ;  but  he  must 
attribute  also,  according  to  that  syetem,  to  the  paycldcal  natures  a 
moral  frtedam,  superior  to  the  ooratraxnt  of  nofurcu  infiueneety  or  to 
die  construnl  of  the  Sylt.  Hence,  diough,  like  many  of  this  Gnostio 
tendency,  he  busied  himself  with  astrology,  he  yet  combated  the  theory 
iriuch  held  to  any  snch  influence  of  ue  stars  [ilfiepufvii,)  as  deter- 
mined with  neeemly  the  life  and  actions  of  men.  Eusebius  has  pre- 
served in  that  great  store-house  of  literature,  the  uporapamevi)  tiayr^xxi, 
%  considerable  fragment  of  this  remarkable  production.  Bardeaanea 
here  adduces,  among  other  proofe  that  the  stars  had  no  such  irresistible 
influence  on  the  chta«ctor  of  nations,  tlie  multitude  of  Christiaiw  scat- 
tered throndi  so  many  different  countries.'  '*  Wherever  ikey  are"  says 
be  of  the  Christians,  "  they  are  neither  conquered  by  bad  laws  and 
customs,  nor  constramed  by  the  dominant  constellations  that  presided 
over  their  birth,  to  practise  the  sin  which  their  master  has  forbidden. 
To  sictnesB,  however,  to  poverty,  to  suffering,  to  that  which  is  ac- 
counted shameful  among  men,  they  are  subjected.  For  as  our  fret 
man  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  forced  into  servitude,  but  if  forced, 
rtsists;  so  on  the  other  hand  our  phenomenal  man,  as  a  man  for  sei^ 
vice,  cannot  easily  escape  subjection.  For  if  we  had  all  power,  we 
should  be  the  AH,  —  and  so  if  we  had  no  power,  we  should  be  the  toolt 
of  othert  and  not  our  own.  Bat  if  God  helps,  all  things  are  possible, 
and  nothing  can  be  a  hindrance,  for  nothing  can  reust  his  will.  And 
though  it  may  seem  to  be  rerasted,  vet  this  is  so,  beeauee  QwL  it  good, 
and  lets  every  nature  retain  tit  own  tndtviduaUtj/  and  itt  own  free  wiU," 
In  conformitv  with  his  system,  he  sought  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  trudi 
among  people  of  every  nation.  In  India  he  noticed  a  claiss  of  sages 
who  lived  in  habits  of  rigid  asceticism,  (the  Srahmins,  Saniahs,)  and  al- 
tbongh  in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  kept  themselves  pure  from  idolatry  and 
vorsnipped  only  one  God. 

We  now  pass  over  to  the  Gnostics  who  manifested  opposition  to  Judft- 
ism ;  and  in  the  first  place,  to  those  who,  in  aiming  to  sever  Christiaa^ 
ity  from  its  connection  with  Judtusm,  were  atill  more  inclined  to  bring 
Christianity  into  nnion  wiUi  paganism. 

The  Gfuistie  Sectt  in  eonjlict  with  Judainn. 
Tht  SEtt  wUci,  in  Dppotaig  Judaitm,  iwJbHJ  io&ttiikoftlu  Pagan  fltmrnt. 

Thi  Ofeitbs.  —  The  0[^ite8  will  form  die  most  natural  transitioo 
to  this  class  of  the  Gnostics ;  for  we  are  here  shown  how  the  sune  ideas, 
bpr  receiving  a  somewhat  different  turn,  were  capable  of  leacUng  to  en- 
tirely different  results. 
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In  the  system  of  tliese  sects,  as  in  th&i  of  flio  Yalentinians,  tlie  pr> 
dominant  idea  was  that  of  a  mundane  soul,  sprung  from  a  feeble  ray  of 
light  out  of  the  Fleroma,  which,  plunged  into  matter,  communicated  life 
to  the  inert  mass,  being  itaelf,  however,  affected  bv  it.  This  mundane 
soul,  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life,  which  re-absorbs  to  itself  whatever 
Aas  flowed  out  from  It —  the  pantheistic  principle,  whose  genu  existed 
already  in  the  Valentinian  system,  becomes  only  more  salient  in  the 
system  of  the  OjJiites,  just  as  the  properly  Christian  element  retreats 
into  the  back-ground.  Different  modificadons  in  this  respect  seem  to 
have  existed  also  in  different  branches  of  the  Ophitic  sect.  The  same 
fimdamental  principlet  migU  be  seized  and  applied  in  different  wayi 
At  iheaame  period,  —  according  «&  the  Chrigtian,  the  purely  Oriental 
and  iheoaopnic,  or  the  Jewish  dement,  happened  most  to  predominate. 
The  Ophitic  system  represented  the  origin  of  the  Demiurge,  who  is  here 
named  laldabaoth,  in  altogether  the  same  way  as  the  Valentinian ; 
moreover,  in  the  doctrine  of  his  rel&don  to  the  higher  system  of  the 
worid,  it  ia  easy  to  mark  the  transition-point  between  the  two  systems. 
The  Valentinian  Demiurge  is  a  limited  being,  who  in  lus  limitation  imag- 
ines he  acts  with  independence.  The  higher  system  of  the  world  is  at 
first  unknown  to  him ;  he  serves  as  its  unconscious  instrument.  In  the 
phenomena,  or  appearances  coming  from  that  higher  world,  he  is  at  first 
bewildered  and  thrown  into  amasement;  —  not,  however,  on  account  of 
his  malignitj,  but  his  ignorance.  Finally  he  is  attracted,  however,  by 
the  godlike,  rises  &om  his  unconsciousness  and  ignorance  to  conscious- 
nese,  and  thereafter  serves  the  higher  order  of  the  world  with  joy.  Ao 
cording  to  the  Ojdiitic  system,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  only  a  lim- 
ited being,  but  altogether  hostile  to  the  higher  order  of  world,  and  so 
remiUDB.  The  higher  light  he  is  possessed  of  in  virtue  of  his  derivation 
from  the  Sophia,  he  only  turns  to  the  bad  purpose  of  strengthening  his 
portion  agamst  the  higher  order  of  the  universe,  and  rendering  himself 
an  indepndent  sovereign.  Hence  the  purpose  of  "  Wisdpm "  is  to 
deprive  him  of  the  spiritual  natures  that  have  flowed  over  into  his  king- 
dom, and  to  draw  them  b&ck  into  itself,  that  so  laldabaoth  with  his  en- 
tire creation,  stripped  of  eveir  rational  nature,  may  be  '^ven  up  to  de- 
struction. According  to  the  ValentJnian  system,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Demiurge  constitutes  through  eternity  a  grade  of  rational,  moral  exist- 
ence, of  subordinate  rank  indeed,  bat  still  belon^g  to  the  hurmououB 
evolution  of  the  great  whole.  Yet  here  again  we  can  trace  a  rdation- 
tfdp  of  ideas  in  the  two  systems ;  inasmuch  as  the  Ophites  represent 
the  Demiurge  as  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  subservient  to  Wis- 
dom, m)r^g  towards  the  accomplishment  of  its  plans,  and  ultimately 
bringing  about  his  own  downfall  and  annihilation.  Sut  if  laldabaoth  is, 
without  willing  or  knowing  it,  an  instrument  to  the  purposes  of  divine 
wisdom,  yet  thia  ^ves  him  no  distinction,  as  in  the  Valentinian  system, 
but  In  tus  he  is  even  put  on  a  level  widi  absolute  evil :  —  it  does  not 
proceed  from  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  but  from  the  almighty  power 
of  the  higher  order  of  world.  Even  the  evil  spirit  —  the  serpent  form 
(f^ofMp^,)  that  sprang  into  existence  when  laldabaoth,  full  of  hatred 
and  jealousy  towards  man,  looked  down  into  the  f  ^  and  imaged  himself 
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on  its  STirbce,  most  agtunet  his  will  eerre  ooW  as  an  instnunent  to  Ining 
about  the  purpoaes  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  tee  doctrine  conceming  the 
origin  and  destinalion  of  man  in  Hm  aysUsm  has  a  great  deal  vhioh  U 
cloielj  allied  to  the  Yalenlinian  theoir ;  but  a  great  deal  also  whioh 
belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  Qnoetic  s^tem. 

The  empire  of  laldabaoth  is  the  starry  world.  The  stars  are  the 
representatires  and  organs  of  the  cosmical  principle,  which  seeks  to 
hold  man's  spirit  in  bondage  and  serritade,  and  to  environ  it  with  all 
manner,  of  delusions.  laldabaoth  and  Uie  six  angels  begotten  by  lum 
are  the  spirita  of  the  seven  planets,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Mars,  Venns, 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Saturn.^  It  is  the  endeavor  of  laldabaoth  to 
assert  himself  as  self-eubatstent  Lord  and  Creator,  to  keep  his  six  angels 
from  deserting  their  subjection,  uid,  lest  ibty  should  look  up  and 
observe  the  higher  world  of  light,  to  fix  their  attention  upon  some  ob- 
ject in  another  quarter.  To  this  end,  he  callB  upon  the  sis  angels  to 
create  man,  after  their  own  common  image,  as  the  crowning  seal  of 
their  independent,  creative  power.^  Man  is  created ;  and  being  ia 
their  own  miage,  b  a  huge  corporeal  mass,  but  without  a  boqI.  He 
creeps  on  the  eaxtii,  and  has  not  power  to  lift  himself  erect.  They 
tiierefore  bring  the  helpless  creature  to  their  Father,  that  he  may  ani> 
mate  it  with  a  soul.  laldabaoth  breathed  into  it  a  living  spirit,'  and 
thus,  unperceived  by  himself,  the  spiritual  seed  passed  fi:om  his  own 
being  into  the  nature  of  man,  whereby  he  was  deprived  himself  of  this 
higher  principle  of  life.  Thus  had  uie  Soplua  ordained  it.  In  man 
Q,  e.  those  men  who  had  received  some  portion  of  this  spritual  seed^ 
was  concentrated  the  light,  the  soul,  the  reason  of  the  whole  creation, 
laldabaoth  is  now  seized  with  amazement  and  wrath,  when  he  beholds 
a  being  created  by  himself,  and  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  kingdom, 
ri^g  both  above  himself  and  his  kingdom.  He  strives  therefore  to 
prevent  man  from  becoming  conscious  of  his  higher  nature,  and  of  that 
lugber  order  of  world  to  which  he  is  now  become  related  — to  keep 
him  in  a  state  of  blind  unconBciousneBs,  and  thns  of  slavish  submission. 
It  was  the  jealousy  of  the  contracted  laldabaoth  which  issued  that  com- 
mand to  the  first  mao ;  but  &e  mundane  soul  employed  the  serpent 
(the  ifi6/iop^,')  ae  an  instrument  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  laldabaoth^ 
b^  tempting  the  first  man  to  disobedience.  Accordmg  to  another 
new,  the  serpent  was  itself  a  symbol  or  disguised  appearance  of  Qie 
mnndane  soul;* — and  in  the  strict  sense,  it  is  that  part  of  the  sect 
only  that  adopted  tAia  view,  which  rightly  received  the  name  of  Ophites, 
for  they  actually  worshipped  the  serpent  as  a  holy  symbol ;  —  to  which 
tiiey  may  have  been  led  bv  an  analogous  idea  in  the  Egyptian  religion,' 
the  serpent  in  the  latter  being  looked  upon  as  a  symbol  of  Knej^  or 

1  The  relipoiu  booVs  of  the  5>biuu  alio  pmenU  the  Torni  of  a  serpent,  —  >  ijmbo) 

bars  mnch  (o  la;^  abant  th«  muuter  ia  of  thai  wisdom  of  nnturo,  that  aool  of  ibf 

wluch  IbeM  itar-Bplrils  deceive  men.  world,  which  wlndi  in  Mnctalmenl  ihiou^ 

■  Thus  they  explained  Gen.  1 :  SS,  all  the  d^erent  gntdes  sad  orders  of  ntm- 

*They  nippond  thej  found  ttui  in  Oen-  ral  life.    Tbeodorat.  hnreL  tab.  vol.  1.  14 

«ril  1 :  T.  We  perceive  how  the  Fanlbeiitic  prindplr 

*  Tlw  M^eot,  a  t^pe  of  the  ^uSymac  00-  ihines  hera  mora  clearly  throngh  the  wr 

ffa:  —  the  irindins  ibjqw  of  the  cnOails  &M. 
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the  &ra«vta!iwv,  vbo  resembled  the'  ovffa  of  the  Ophites.^  At  aSi 
erents,  it  was  through  the  mondttne  soul,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  first  man  were  opened.  The  fall  of  man, —  and  this  pre- 
sents a  charftcteristic  feature  of  the  Ophitic  system,  thoogh  even  in 
this  respect  it  was  perhaps  not  altogether  independent  of  the  prior 
Valentinian  theory,  —  the  fall  of  man  was  the  trandtion  point  &om  a 
state  of  onconsciouB  limitation  to  one  of  conscious  freedom.  Man  now 
became  wise,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  laldabaoth.  The  latter, 
angry  at  this  disobedience,  thrusts  him  from  the  upper  region  of  the 
ur,  where  until  now  he  had  dwelt  in  an  ethereal  body,  dovn  to  the 
dark  earth,  and  banished  him  into  a  dark  body.  Man  finds  himself 
now  placed  in  a  situation,  where,  (m  the  one  hand,  the  seven  planetary 
s|nrite  seek  to  hold  him  under  their  thrall,  and  to  suppress  the  higher 
conscionsness  in  his  soul ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  wicked  and 
purely  material  spirits  try  to  tempt  him  into  an  and  idolatry,  which 
would  expose  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  severe  laldabaotii.  Yet 
"  Wisdom  never  ceases  to  impart  new  strength  to  man's  kindred  na- 
ture, by  fresh  suppUes  of  the  higher  spiritual  i^uence;  and  from  Seth, 
whom  the  Qnostics  generally  reganled  as  a  representative  of  the 
m-repoTwof,  —  the  contemplative  natures,  —  she  is  able  to  preserve, 
throu^  every  age,  a  race  pecuharly  her  own,  in  which  the  seeds  of  the 
spiritual  nature  are  saved  from  destruction. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  ptydacal  Chntt,  or  Jesus,  to  the 
Chritit  of  the  .^jon  world,  which  latter  united  himself  to  the  former  at 
the  baptism,  the  doctrine  of  the  Ophites  was  like  that  of  BasiUdes  and 
the  Valentinians.'  The  only  ttung  peculiar  to  them  was,  that  the  higher 
Christ,  in  descending  through  the  seven  heavens  of  the  seven  angels, 
or  in  wviderbg  through  £e  seven  -stars  on  his  way  to  the  earth, 
appeared  in  each  of  these  heavens  under  a  kindred  form,  as  an  angel 
tX  the  same  kind,  thus  concealing  his  own  higher  nature  frran  these 
angels,  while  he  absorbed  whatever  of  the  spiritual  seed  they  still  pos- 
sessed, and  crippled  their  power.  The  way  in  which  these  Gnostics 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  heavenly  Christ  first  became  united  with 
Jesus  at  the  baptism,  and  forsook  him  again  at  the  pBflmon,  makes  it 
clear  how  this  entire  theory  may  have  arisen.  They  ^pealed,  for 
instance,  to  the  circumstance  that  Jesos  wrought  no  miracle,  either  be- 
fore his  baptism  or  after  his  resurrection.  This  fact  they  imupned 
could  be  no  otherwise  explained  than  by  supposing  that  higher  being 
was  only  united  with  him  from  the  time  of  his  oaptism  to  his  death.  A 
remarkable  fact,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  worthy  of  special  notice,  that 
Christ  wrought  miracles  only  from  a  cert^  point  of  time  to  another 
certain  point  of  time ;  —  only  they  gave  it  a  false  explanation. 

laldabaoth,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  must  see  himself  deceived  in 
respect  to  that  which  he  had  expected  from  his  Messiah — since  the 
latter  did  not  advance  his  kingdom,  but  as  an  instrument  of  the  hi^ier 
Christ,  proclfumed  the  unknown  Father,  and  threatened  rather  to  sub> 
vert  the  lav  of  laldabaoth,  Uiat  is,  Judaism.    Henoe  he  determined  to 
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get  rid  of  hun,  and  bronglt  about  his  crooifixioD.  After  Iub  resarree- 
tion,  Jesoa  remained  eighteen  montiu  on  the  earth.  He  received  br 
inspiration  of  the  Sophia  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  higher  truth,  whit^ 
he  commanicated  only  to  a  Few  of  his  chosen  disciples,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  recijnent  of  such  high  mysteries.  Upon  this  he  is  raised  by  tho 
celestial  Christ  to  heaven,  and  aits  at  tihe  right  hand  of  laldabaoth, 
nnobaerved  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  and  receiving  to  him- 
self every  spiritual  being  that  has  been  emancipated  and  purified  by 
the  redemption,  when  released  from  its  sensible  veil.  In  proportion  as 
Jesus  becomes  enriched  in  hia  own  spirit  by  tlus  attraction  to  himself 
of  his  kindred  natures,  laldabaoth  is  deprived  of  all  his  higher  virtues. 
The  end  is,  to  procure  the  enlargement  of  the  spiritual  life  confined  ia 
-nature,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  original  founts,  the  mundane  soul, 
from  which  all  has  flowed.  Jesus  ia  the  channel  dkrough  which  this  ia 
accomplished.  Thus  the  planets  are  at  length  to  be  deprived  of  all 
the  rational  esstence  which  is  to  be  found  in  them.  There  were  some 
among  this  kind  of  Gnostics  who  carried  the  Pantheism  throu^  with 
still  more  consistency ;  —  who  held  that  the  tams  amtl  is  diffiised 
through  all  living  and  inanimate  nature ;  and  that  consequently  all 
life,  wherever  it  is  dispersed  and  confined  by  the  bonds  of  matter  with- 
in the  limits  of  individual  existence,  shoi^d  be  at  length  retracted 
through  that  channel  and  re-abaorbed  by  the  mundane  soul,  or  the  So- 
phia —  the  original  source  from  whence  it  had  flowed.  Such  Gnostics 
sud,  "  When  we  take  things  of  nature  for  ibod,  we  absorb  the  souls 
scattered  and  dbpereed  in  them  into  our  own  being,  and  with  ourselves 
carry  them  upward  to  the  original  fbuntun."  ^  Thus  gating  and  drink- 
ing was  for  them  a  sort  of  worship.  In  an  apoeryphed  gospel  of  this 
sect,  the  mundane  soul  or  Supreme  Being  says  therefore  to  the  initi- 
ated :  "  Thou  art  myself,  and  I  am  tiiou ;  where  thou  art,  I  am ;  and 
I  am  difihsed  throu^  all.  Where  thon  jJeaeeat  thou  canst  gather  me, 
but  in  gathering  me  thou  gatherest  thyself."  ^ 

Fan&eism,  and  the  confounding  of  the  natunl  and  the  divine  which 
results  from  it,  can  never  by  their  very  nature  have  any  &vor&hle  infill 
ence  on  morals ;  —  and  where  the  reaction  of  a  moral  element  does  not 
oppose  itself  to  that  of  the  subjective  temper,  immorality  will  ever  be 
naturally  promoted  by  it.  Pantheism,  and  the  wildly  fanatic  spirit  of 
defiance  against  laldabaoth,  and  his  pretended,  cramping  ordinancea, 
seem  in  truth  to  have  led  these  Ophites  into  the  most  unnatural  exttar- 


A  statement  of  Origen  deserves  special  notice,  who  reports  that  the 
Ophites  were  not  Christians ;  and  that  they  admitted  none  to  their 
assemblies  who  did  not  curse  Christ.  The  important  inference  might 
be  drawn,  that  this  sect  sprang  from  a  religious  party  which  ezistfld 
before  the  appearance  of  Christianity ;  and  of  whicn  one  portion  after- 
wards appropriated  to  tbemselves  some  of  the  elements  of  Christiaoity, 
while  another,  holding  fast  to  tile  traditional  principles  of  Uieir  sect, 
opposed  Christianity  ^together.     We  should  tiius  be  led  to  the  hypothr 
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esh  of  aa  ante-Cbrislaan  Gnosis,  which  afterwards  in  part  received 
Christian  elements  into  itself,  and  partly  appeared  in  bitter  hoedlitj  U> 
tiiein.  In  &ct,  Origen  names,  as  the  fonnder  of  this  sect,  a  certun 
Eucratee,  who  majr  have  livfid  before  the  birth  of  Christ.'  Moreover, 
the  striking  relationship  between  the  Ophitic  s^tem  and  the  systema 
of  the  Sah»aDS  and  ManichsaaiiB,  might  be  considered  aa  pointiing  to 
some  older  conunon  fonntun  of  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis.  But  on  tho 
o^ier  aide  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Ophidc  fonnnlaa  of  exorcism, 
which  Origen  cites  iiBi»e<Uateljr  after  he  has  made  this  etatement, 
]dm]T  c<mtiun  allusions  to  Christian  ideas.  And  it  might  be,  that  the 
oppositioa  of  the  Ophites  to  tiie  Christ  of  the  cbilrch,  the  psvchical 
Mesfdah,  was  to  be  traced  to  a  certain  peculiar  turn  that  had  been 
^ren  to  Uteir  pinciples ;  —  that  the  distinction  they  made  between  tha 
pneumatic  and  the  psychical  Christ — the  light  estimation  in  which 
thev  held  the  latter,  may  have  become  converted,  among  a  porti<Mi  (^ 
their  sect,  into  a  position  of  downright  hoetiUty  to  the  latter,  and  hen09 
to  the  Christ  whom  the  majority  of  believers  acknowledged,*  — so  that 
to  curse  the  limited  Messiah  of  the  psychical  natures,  was  finally  made 
a  mark  of  truediscipleship  to  the  higher  Christ.  We  meet  with  some- 
thing like  this  in  the  sect  of  the  Sabecans,  who  transferred  many  tltings 
from  the  history  of  Christ  to  a  heavenly  Omiut,  the  meMmger  of  Ufe^ 
Mmdo  tti  Chma,  whom  they  worsMpped  aa  the  proper  Christ,  from 
whom  the  tnu  haptitm  proceeded  — ■  and  the  rest  to  Jesus  the  ant^ 
Christ,  sent  by  the  star^pirits  to  beb«y  mankind.  This  Jesus  cor- 
rupted the  baptism  of  John.  And  we  shall'  discover  something  simi- 
lar to  this  in  one  variety  of  the  Baailidoan  sect  soon  to  be  mentioned. 

Pseudo-Babiliseanb. — These  stand  related  to  the  orinnal  BatdH- 
deans  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ophites  to  the  genuine  school  of  Valentine. 
The  prudent  and  moderate  spirit  of  the  Sasilidean  system,'  was  here 
quite  eztingDiahed ;  the  distinctioii  between  the  Supreme  God  and  the 
Demiurge  pushed  onward  to  an  absolute  Dualism,  out  of  which  had  de- 
veloped itself  a  wild  defiance  aguost  the  God  of  the  world  and  his  laws, 
—  a  bold  antinomianism.  According  to  their  theory,  the  redeeming 
8{nrit*  could  enter  into  no  union  with  the  detested  kingdom  of  the  De- 
miurge ;  he  only  assumed  an  apparently  sensible  form.  When  the  Jewa 
were  for  crucifying  him,  having  the  power,  as  an  exalted  spirit,  of  cloth- 
ing himself  in  every  species  of  sensble  form,  and  of  presenting  whatever 
shape  he  chose  before  the  eyes  of  the  sensuous  multitude,  he  caused  Si- 
mon of  Cyrene  (Mark  15)  to  appear  to  the  Jews  under  Au  own  ihape; — 
while  he  himself  took  the  form  of  Simon,  and  rose  without  hindnuice 


1 0rig.  e.  Celt.  lib.  TL  c  IS,  ff.  The  ob-  ipolen  of  preeUdr  stmlUr  p 
_j>ira  ud  inacctinu  Fhilulcr,  who  pjiKtts  in  f*lH  folloireii  of  Badlioi  . 
the  Ophitta  M  the  head  of  the  uite-Chrii-    meet  with  in  thU  MCt,  we  mi^t  be  led  ti 


tian  lecta,  eumot  be  onuidend  enj  good  iiupect  ihat  the  ao  nlled  Baiilideuii  of 

uihoiitj.  Iienteuj  had  no  connection  irtuicrer  with 

■  I  am  indebted  for  tbii  laM  remark  to  Baiilides. 

the  profonnd  criiique  of  mj  work  on  tha  *  The  vo£f .     See  abote,  the  ijntein  of 

Gnosticf,  bj  Dr.  Qieieler.  w— :iij~. 
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to  lus  inTiaibto  kingdom,  mocldng  the  ezpectfttions  of  tbe  deloded  Jews. 
To  these  people  the  doatrine  of  Christ  crucified  was  fodishuesB.  They 
ridiculed  aH  who  oonfessed  him,  aa  oonfessora  of  a  phantom,  dupes  to 
an  iDnsirai  of  the  senses.  Such  men,  they  allowed,  were  no  longer 
Jews,  bat  neither  were  tiiey  Christians.  They  ridiculed  the  martyrs, 
aa  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  confession  of  a  phantom.  ThoM 
who  were  imtiated  into  the  true  tnysteries  were  well  aware,  that  none 
but  a  few,  only  one  in  a  thousand  could  comprehend  them.  Their  Ifu* 
(voti)  poBsesaed  the  faculty  of  making  himself  inTimble  to  all ;  and 
tiiey  also  possessed  the  same.^  There  was  no  form  of  aense  they  could 
not  Bsaume,  no  visible  appearance  to  which  ibey  could  not  accommodate 
themselTes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  the  gross  multitude,  and 
escape  persecation.' 

CAunTBS. — Closely  related  on  the  nde  of  their  practical  bent  to 
these  Fseudo-Basilideans,  were  the  Cumtea ;  though,  in  respect  to  the 
fdndamentat  princtplee  of  tiieir  system,  they  belongra  to  the  great  stock 
of  the  OpJiitea.  Among  them  as  well  aa  among  the  Sethiaaa,  who  were 
of  the  same  stock,  we  meet  with  this  fimduDental  idea  —  that  H» 
Sophia  fbond  means  to  preserve,  through  ever;  age,  in  tJte  midst  of  tlie 
Demiurge's  worid,  a  race  bearing  withm  them  the  SfHritnal  seed  whidi 
was  related  to  her  own  nature.  Bat  while  the  Sethians,  whmn  we  mart 
reckon  with  tbe  first  class  of  Glnostics,  regarded  Cun  as  a  repreaent»- 
tive  of  the  Hylio ;  Abel,  of  the  PsyoHcal ;  and  Seth,  who  was  fina^ 
to  reappear  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,'  of  the  Pneumatic  prim»ide ; 
the  Ciunites,  on  the  other  hand,  singularly  distinguished  themselves  bj 
aaugning  the  lughest  place  to  Ciun.  To  bu(^  an  extreme  did  these  wt 
l»ivagant  Antinomians  carry  their  bnatioal  hatred  of  the  Demiurge 
and  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  made  the  worst  characters  of  tiie 
Old  Testament,  as  rebels  agiunat  the  laws  of  the  Demiurge,  their  own 
Coryphieuses.  They  regarded  them  as  the  aooa  of  the  Sophia,  and  tlM 
instruments  she  employed  in  ccnnbating  the  Deminrge's  kmgdom.  To 
these  people,  the  apostles,  without  exception,  appeared  too  oarrow  and 
restricted  in  their  views.  Judas  Iscariot  alone  possessed,  in  their  ojhd- 
ion,  the  trae  Gnosis.  They  held,  that  he  procured  the  death  of  ChJist 
from  good  motives ;  for  he  knew  that  this  was  the  only  possible  way  <£ 
bringing  aboat  ^e  destruction  of  the  Deminrge's  kingdom.  Thw 
principle,  destruction  to  the  works  and  ordinances  of  die  Demiurge, 
served'  as  a  pretext  to  cover  every  species  of  immorality.*  We  on^t 
not  to  wonder  if  such  a  sect,  so  audaioionsly  perverse,  so  partial  to  the 
trutor  Jadas,  ahonld  finally  become  hostile  to  Christ  himself.  But  the 
language  of  Epiphanins,  which  might  lead  as  to  conjecture  that  such 

1  Thi*  facallj  of  becoming  Inrliible,  wm  deicrlbed  In  hi«  inatrncliTe  Histoty  of  Becll 
d<dtned  aUa  in  tli«  C>b&liitic  ichool.    We  .  Mnong  the  Jewa,  (Brilnn,  1833.) 

Imto  ■  ranKrlialila  exunple  of  thii  folly  in  *  Iras.  lib.  I.  c  31. 

8.  Hunion'i  life  of  hiniKlf,  pablished  by  'An  idea  Dearly  reUt«d  to  ihe  doctrlM 

Ubrb ;  —  and  it  may  be  oburred  in  gene-  of  tbe  Cleiiientine4. 

tal,  that  a  great  many  inlereiting  poinu  of  *  ViiL  Iran.  lib.  I.  e.  31.    Ej^pban.  Iwra 

rMamblaiice  to  Qnoatidsm  maT  be  traced  38. 
ia  tho  later  Jewiib  MCla,  which  Bear  ha* 
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■wta  ftctnaDy  tiie  case  villi  regard  to  a  portion  of  the  sect,  is  too  Tsraie 
and  indefinite  t«  desOTve  )temg  relied  npon  aa  a  safe  authority  on  Una 
point. 

Carpocrates  avd  Epiphanbs  ;  Prodiciaks,  Ahtitacies,  Kicola- 
ITAN8,  S1MONIAN8. — To  the  class  of  GnoBtics  we  have  just  deBcribed, 
whose  licentious  tendencies,  so  opponte  to  Chrietianity,  could  only  find 
an  accidental  point  of  union  in  the  ferment  which  it  excited,  belonged 
Carpocratet.  He  resded  probably,  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  in 
Alexandria,  —  where  a  certain  religioua  eclecticism  or  syncretism  was 
then  prevuling,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  that  emperor  himself.' 
He  drew  up  a  system  of  doctrines,  which  passed  over  into  the  hands 
of  his  son,  E{»p[tanes.  The  latter,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen, abused  and  expended  great  natural  talents  in  the  defence  of  a 
perverse  tendency,  most  pemicious  in  ita  influence  on  the  moral  feel- 
mgs.  According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Carpocrates  had  busied 
himself  with  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  taught  it  to  his  son.  The 
Platonic  ideas  of  the  seal's  preexistence,  and  of  that  higher  species 
of  knowledge,  which  under  the  form  of  a  reminiscence  came  from 
some  eariier,  heavenly  state  of  bdne,  gleam  through  the  surface  of 
this  system,  whose  authors  seem  to  have  borrowed  a  great  deal  from 
Plato,  particularly  from  the  Phsedrus.  Their  Onone  conosted  in 
the  Imowledge  of  one  supreme  original  Being,*  the  highest  unity, 
from  whom  all  existence  has  flowed,  and  back  to  whom  it  strives  to 
return.  The  fimte  spirits,  ruling  over  the  several  portions  of  die 
eart^,  seek  to  counteract  this  universal  striving  after  unity;  and 
from  their  influence,  their  laws  and  ammgements,  proceeds  all  that 
checks,  disturbs,  or  limits  the  ori^oal  communion  lying  at  the  root  of 
natnre,  which  is  the  ontward  manifestation  of  that  hi^eat  unity.  These 
B]»rits  seek  to  retiun  under  their  dominion  the  souls  which,  emanatinff 
from  the  highest  Unity,  and  still  partaking  of  its  nature,  have  snak 
down  into  the  corporefd  world,  and  there  became  imprisoned  in  bodies ; 
BO  that  aft«r  death  they  must  migrate  into  other  bodies,  unless  they  are 
ci^hle  of  rising  with  freedom  to  their  original  source.  From  these 
finite  spirits  the  different  popular  reli^ons  had  derived  their  origin. 
Bnt  the  souls  which,  led  on  by  die  reminiscences  of  their  former  condi- 
tion, soar  upward  to  die  contemplation  of  that  hi^er  nnity,  reach  a  state 
of  perfect  freedom  and  repose,  which  nothing  lulerwards  is  able  to  dia- 
turti.  As  examples  of  this  sort,  they  named  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle among  the  heathens,  and  Jesus  among  the  Jews.  To  the  latter 
they  attributed  only  great  strength  and  purity  of  soul,  which  enabled 
bus,  throndi  the  remimscences  of  his  earlier  existence,  to  attun  the 
highest  fli^t  of  contemplation,  break  free  from  the  narrow  laws  of  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  and  overturn  the  reli^on  which  had  proceeded  fi«m 
him,  although  educated  in  it  himself.  By  virtoe  of  his  union  with  the 
Uonad,  (jtAra^,')  he  was  armed  with  a  divine  power,  which  enabled  him 

1  See  Ui  httar,  di«d  p.  101. 
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to  overeome  tiie  Bpnritfl  of  this  worid,  and  &e  lain  by  lAieli  die^  g»em , 
the  operations  of  nature,  to  work  miracles,  and  to  preseire  the  utoHMt 
compoBure  under  sufferiaes.  By  the  same  divine  power,  he  was  ^ei^ 
varos  enabled  to  ascend  in  freedom,  above  aH  nie  powers  of  these 
B[arita  of  the  world,  to  the  highest  onity — the  asoennon  from  the  worid 
of  appearuice  to  Nirwaaa,  accorcUng  to  the  system  of  Baddha.  This 
sect  accordingly  made  no  dutinction  between  Ghriat  and  the  wise  and 
good  men  among  ereiy  peojde.  They  taught  that  any  other  soul  whidt 
conld  soar  to  the  same  neigfat  of  contemplatioD,  mi^t  be  regvded  as 
BtandiDg  on  an  equality  with  Christ.  In  the  controversy  agunst  ooo- 
verting  the  religtons  hfe  into  a  mere  outward  matter,  they  took  aides 
with  St.  Paul,  but  on  a  directly  oppofdto  principle ;  not  on  the  prin(Hpie  of 
fiith,  in  the  apostle's  sense,  but  on  tl^t  of  an  antinomian  FantiiMsm, 
wUch  looked  down  mKm  morality  of  life  with  a  sort  of  contempt.  Hesoe 
they  foisted  a  meanmg  whdly  alien  from  their  true  import,  upon  those 
fundamental  pontiona  of  St.  Paul  respecting  the  vanity  of  the  merit  of 
good  works,  and  respecting  jnslificatMn,  not  by  woi^,  but  by  faith 
ahne.  What  they  understWNl  by  futh  was  a  mystical  brooding  of  the 
sund  absorbed  in  the  original  Unity.  "  Futh  and  lore,"  said  th^, 
"  constitnte  the  essential  thing ;  externals  are  of  no  importance.  He 
who  ascribes  mor^  wortii  to  meae,  makes  himself  their  slave ;  aubjecta 
himself  to  those  spirits  of  the  world,  from  whom  all  religioua  and  politi- 
oal  ordinances  have  proceeded.  He  cannot  advance,  after  death,  be- 
yond the  wcle  of  the  Metempsychoffis.  Bat  he  who  can  abandon  him- 
self to  every  lust,  without  bems  afiected  by  any,  who  can  thus  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  laws  of  thoee  mundane  spirits,  will  after  death  rise  to  tiie 
nnity  of  that  original  Monad,  by  union  with  which  he  was  enabled,  here 
in  the  prraent  hfe,  to  break  loose  &om  every  fetter  that  had  cramped 
his  being-"  ^  Epaphanes  wrote  a  work  on  justification^  in  which  he  e»- 
deavored  to  carry  out  the  podtion,  that  all  nature  maiuieets  a  striving 
after  unity  and  fellowship,  and  that  human  laws  which  e<mtradictea 
th^e  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  could  not  subdue  the  appetites  implanted 
in  Iraman  nature  by  the  Creator  himself,  had  fii^t  mtroduoed  nn.  Ac- 
eordingly  he  ao  wrested  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul  respecting 
Ae  inadequacy  of  the  law  to  make  men  hi^y,  and  its  deogn  to  evoke 
tiie  eonaoiousness  of  gcult,  as  to  treat  the  Uecalogue  wiu  bold  CMk- 
tempt.  This  sect  busied  itself  a  good  deal  with  tiie  art  of  ma^. 
Whoever,  by  union  with  the  original  Monad,  was  enaUed  to  riae  above 
the  sulxMntinate  gods,  who,  like  all  things  else,  were  sutiiect  to  (dumge, 
—  above  the  fimta  surits  of  the  worid,  oonld  show  this  Baperiority  1^ 
his  works,  by  prodocmg  effecta  transcending  the  laws  of  nature,  whira 
proceeded  firam  thoae  inferi<«  spirits.  Thus  they  explained  the  miraoiea 
of  Chriat ;  holding  that  any  other  peraon  who  rose  to  this  union  ¥rith  the 
Monad,  oouId  pwEbrm  mnular  wonders.  These  Carpocratian  doctrines 
embody  a  great  deal  which  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  Hindoo  sprit,* 

lImi.lih.Lcas.  par  O.  Ptuthier.    Faiit,  1833.    F^.  31. 

■  8«e  Colebrooke'i  DiMetutton  on  die  Altbwuii  bj  thla  I  do  not  mum  to  umR, 

tdiool  of  Sankhjft.    buii  nu  U  phitow-  tlwt    tbiM    doctrinci  —  which,    bawerar, 

phk  det  Hiodont  par  CoUnmke,  mdnbi  night  wdl  b»  poMible  in  dw  tUta  €f  inMi^ 
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«nd  pftrdetduly  to  Boddhusm.*  The  Csr^oeralunt  p^d  divine  boo- 
018  to  an  image  of  Christ,  nhich,  as  tbey  muntotoed,  came  original- 
ly from  PUato.  The  -Bame  hcmors  they  paid  also  to  the  images  of 
pagan  phitoao[Aers,  who  had  taken  tiieir  stand,  like  Christ,  -above  the 
popnlar  reli^oB.  Inso  dtnng,  tlieyinade  uaeof  headienoercaitonies— 
a  practice  not  to  be  reconciled,  ve  must  allow,  with  tbe  system  of  Gar- 
pccrates  and  Bfnphanes  —  and  to  be  imputed  radier  to  the  snperatition 
of  their  followers.  At  Same,  the  principal  city  of  the  island  Cephalene 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence  sprang  the  taimtj  of  Ejuphanes  on  his 
mother's  A6e,  to  great  is  sud  to  l»Te  been  die  impreedoa  made  by 
tliis  yonng  man  on  the  minds  of  the  mnltttode,  that  &  tempie,  a  mnsemn 
and  altars  wan  erected  to  him,  and  dirine  hoDon  ptua  to  his  name. 
As  we  hare  tius  account  from  ttie  leanted  dement  of  Alexandria,*  a 
man  not  ^ren  to  credniity  in  snch  matten,  we  have  so  reasm  to  qae» 
taon  tbe  fitct,  which  indeed  fiilly  accords  with  the  ^rit  and  temper  of 
tliose  times.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  only  from  the  members  of  hla 
own  sect,  who  would  probably  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  on  Haa 
island,  that  he  enjoyed  these  honors,  as  the  greatest  of  wise  men.^ 

To  tbe  same  class  ef  licentioos  Antinonnana  belonged  the  sect  of 
Anthactes.  Their  doctrine  is  denoted  by  their  name.  The  good  and 
gracious  Ood,  said  they,  created  all  things  good.  Snt  one  of  his  own 
ofispring  rebelled  against  him.  This  was  the  Deminrge,  the  God  of 
tbe  Jews.  He  it  was  that  sowed  the  tare^  engendered  tiiat  principle 
of  evil  wherewith'  he  has  encompassed  every  one  of  as ;  by  wnich,  we 
must  suppose,  is  meant  the  material  body,  oonstihiting  at  once  the 
^isMi-hoiise  and  tlie  foniitun  of  all  sin  to  the  sonls  batushed  tnm  above. 
Thus  ,he  has  placed  ns  at  enmity  with  tlie  Father,  and  we  in  torn  set 
oursetvea  at  eoonity  with  him>  To  avenge  Qtti  Father  on  him,  we  do 
directly  the  raverae  ot  what  he  wilh  and  commands.  -  As  a  proof  that 
the  Old  Testament  bore  witness  agunst  itself,  tbey  appealed  to  Mai.  8 : 
15,  quoting  the  language  of  the  godless  as  words  of  truth.* 

To  the  suae  class  belonged  tiie  Frodicianst  who  were  followers  of  a 
certain  Prodiensv  ^ey  maintauned  they  were  sons  rf  the  Supreme 
God,  a  royal  race ;  and  theiefiire  bound  to  no  law,  since  kings  were 
under  none.  They  were  the  lords  of  tbe  sabbath,  the  lords  over  all 
<HiUn«nc«s.  They  made  the  whole  worship  of  God  1»  consist,  probably, 
in  the  inner  conteiii[dation  of  divine  things.  They  rejected  prayer,  and 
periiaps  ^ '  external  worship,  as  suited  to  those  limited  minds  only 
which  were  still  held  in  bondage  under  the  Demiurge ;  and  diey  were 

conns  between  tbe  DUiou  at  that  time—  ■  We  make  no  menlton  bere  of  the  Cj- 

were  derived  indirecll;  trma  BBch  &  loarce ;  renian  inBcriptiong,  of  wbidi  lo  much  ha* 

ttnoe  the  tendencj  of  mjvSe  PantheUm  been  said  in  modeni  limes ;  tar,  aldionf^ 

cxhibita  itself  in  ■iinil&r  pienomena,  even  coaceived  exactly  acooiding  to  Iha  ipirit  of 

Independent!;  of  all  aoch  inflaencei;  and  this  sect,  thej  hare  been  proTed  to  be  not 

in  cases  of  thi>  sort,  inateod  of  commnni-  genuine. 

Mtion  fttm  vitfaool,  it  is  anffident  W  sap-  *  'AvTiTaau6pt^  rs^r^ 

pose  an  inner  rdatioDship  <tf  ipirit;  as  in  ' 'Avrcimfattv  tv  i^'^i   tai  iauS^oar; 

the  inaiance  of  the  Begturdi  of  tka  middle  -  where,  noreoirer,  Ibey  inUtpoUttd  the  wcvd 

age.  •          <  Avaiicl.    'By  reaisling  tbe  tmabaihed  Q«d, 

^  See  the  lemaiks  wfakh  fblWw,  on  UwbI-  iko  see  delirered  ftum  bu  boadaga.  Clun 

chdsm.  .Btton,'LULt4U.~.- 

*  CtenenL  Strain.  L  m.  £  438. 
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in  the  habit  of  appesling  to  the  &iitliority  of  certain  ^wciTphal  iookSf 
which  were  attribated  to  Zoroaster.^ 

With  this  class  of  AntinomiaiiB  belonged  also  the  Nicolutans — if, 
indeed,  the  actaal  emtence  of  such  a  sect  can  be  proved,  Ireneeua 
takes  notice  of  a  sect  of  this  kind  which  esisted  in  bis  time.  He  traced 
its  origin  back  to  that  Nicolans,  a  deacon,  whom  we  find  mentioned  In 
Ihe  Acts  of  the  Apoetlea ;  and  he  supposed  the  same  sect  was  deacribed  ' 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Bevelation.'  But  it  might  be  doubted, 
whether  Irenieas  was  right  in  the  interpretation  which  he  has  here 
given  of  the  passage  in  the  Revelation — whether  the  word  Nicolu- 
tans,  which  occurs  m  this  place,  is  in  truth  the  proper  name  of  a  sect, 
and  more  particnlariy  of  a  Qnoetic  sect.  The  patnage  relates  eim^y 
to  a  class  of  people  who  were  in  the  practice  of  seduoing  Christians  to 
participate  in  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  heathens,  and  in  the  excessea 
which  attended  them,  —just  as  the  Jews  of  old  were  led  astray  by  the 
Moabites,  Knmb.  25.  It  is  qmto  possible,  too,  tiiat  the  name  Nicoliu- 
tans  is  employed  purely  in  a  symbolical  sense,  according  to  the  general 
style  of  the  Apocalypse,  mid  signifies  corrupters,  seducers  of  the  peo[^e, 
tike  Balaam  ; — in  this  sense,  Balaamites.^  It  was  a  favorite  idea  with 
Irensens,  that  the  Apcntle  John,  even  at  this  early  period,  had  come 
into  conflict  with  Gnostics  df  various  descriptions ;  -^  and  he  was  wont 
to  search  in  the  writings  of  John  for  allusions  bearing  directly  apon  the 
Gnostic  heresy.  Having  found,  then,  many  of  the  eirors  reproved  ia 
ttus  passage  of  the  Revelation  to  be  the  same  that  prevuled  among  the 
Gnostics  of  his  time,  he  concluded  that  the  practical  errors  denounced  ' 
by  die  apostle  nught  have  spntng  ant  of  a  theoretical  Gnosticbm ;  and 
the  name  su^ested  to  him  the  Nicolas,  mentioned  in, the  Acts,  as  its 
probable  antiior.  The  remarks  relating  to  this  sect  in  Irenraus  are, 
however,  really  so  obscure,  that  we  have  no  just  reason  for  suppomng 
that  he  knew  anything  about  it  from  his  own  personal  observation. 
Had  we  no  other  account,  therefore,  than  that  of  Irenseus,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  allow  it  to  be  posdbte,  at  least,  that  the  tradition  about 
tins  sect  had  grownout  of  some  nusconstrnction  of  the  passage  in  the 
Revelation ;  thou^  it  might  seem  strange  that  Irennus,  wi&out  any 
assignable  motive,  should  represent  a  man  who  had  been  chosen  by 
the  apostles  themselves  to  a  public  office,  as  the  founder  of  a  heretioal 
sect.  But  no  snch  nustake  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  case 
of  the  learned  and  nnprejudiced  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  first 
place  was  better  veised  in  historical  criticism,  and  next  appeals  to  facts 
which  could  not  have  been  fabricatod.  There  were  those  who  nuun- 
t^ned  the  pernicious  principle,  already  mentioned,  that  the  lower  pas- 
sions were  to  be  subdued  by  indulgence,  without  allowing  the  spirit  to 
be  affected  by  them.     So  ULonld  men  mortify  the  flesh,  destroy  it  by 

I  Stnim.  L  L  f.  3M ;  L  EI.  f.  4SS ;  1.  VIL  he  does  not  w  ffirtingiiiih  them  from  other 

f.  T13.  Otrastica,  u  to  ouke  ibeir  peenliM'  dutno- 

■  Iran.  I.  L  c  96.    SpMUu  of  thdr  prao-  terutici  elearl;  promiiient. 

ticAl  Brron,  he  mji:  fial  iaducrete,  (aSia-  '  BaJasm -^  vuo^aoc> — KCcording  to  thi 

t*pur,i  TiTOit.  L.o.Lra.cll,heip««k«  etjjDdogyfiwiiBljJ  MidDlJ. 
cf  tbeu  itMcaUtin  man ;  wbmt,  bamntr, 
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iDMuu  of  Uidf,  show  contenpt  for  it.  ^Hietr  motto  coonstod  ot  oert^ 
words  to  this  pnrport  which  they  ascribed  to  Nicolas  the  deacon.^  Lt 
a  paasage  which  follows,'  the  same  Clement  speaks  <^  aDother  iiwideni 
in  the  iSe  of  this  Nicolas,  often  upealed  to  by  the  sect  in  JQStifioalioa 
of  their  eztraTagances.  Aocaaed  by  the  apostles  of  jealonsj  towards  his 
wife,  to  prove  tbe  gronndleBBnesB  of  the  charge,  he  led  her  fiirth  and 
sud,  Let  him  that  chooses  marry  her.  Tet  Clement  himself  was  tut 
iar  from  beEeving  that  the  Nicolas  of  the  Acts  was  the  fbimder  of  ibja 
sect,  althoo^  they  claimed  him  sa  snch.  He  defends  the  chacaeter 
of  the  man,  as  a  member  of  the  apostolic  church ;  and  refers  to  a  tradt 
tion  which  testified  that  this  Nicolas  lived  in  honorable  wedlock  to  ths 
last,  and  left  behind  him  duldren  who  led  deoent  and  pious  lives.  We 
see,  theuj  that  Irensos  was  not  mistaken  m  aBsaming  the  existence  cf 
such  a  sect,  but  only  careless  in  examining  into  the  truth  of  their  pre* 
.  tended  ori^.  It  was  the  costom  with  such  sects,  as  we  have  cmn 
observed,  to  attach  themselves  to  some  celebrated  name  or  other  cS  so- 
tiqmty,  in  the  choice  of  which  they  were  not  seldom  mfluenced  ly  cir- 
cumstaiices  qmte  accidental.  Thus  the  Nicotutans  claimed  Nicolas 
the  deacon  as  their  master,  though  he  had  done  nothing  to  entitle  him 
to  that  bad  distinction.  Clement  supposes  his  words  and  actions  had 
been  misiot^fpreted,  and  endeavors  to  expl^  them  in  a  milder  sense ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Clement,  in  this  case,  carried  his  cnti- 
dsm  far  enough.  Everything  imputed  to  Nicolas  by  the  tradition 
wears  an  apocryphal  aspect.  Perhaps  the  sect  possessed  a  life  of  hiiii 
drawn  up  by  uiemselves  or  others  from  fabulous  accounts  and  onai^ 
thentie  traditions,  in  which  the  whole  of  this  was  embodied.  If  this 
sect  was  really  derived  from  those  Antinomiana  who  were  called  Nico- 
laitans  in  the  ^e  of  the  Apostle  John— a  point  wtuch  cannot  be  absrw 
luteb"  decided'— then  possibly  this  very  name  in  tbe  Apocalypse  — 
the  NicoMtans  —  may  have  led  the  more  recent  sect  to  derive  their 
app^latioQ  &om  Nicolas.  Belonging,  as  they  probably  did,  to  the  anii- 
Judaistic  party,  and  consequently  acknowledging  no  other  apostle  than 
Paul,  they  may  have  seized  upon  what  they  found  asserted  in  the 
Apocalypse  as  aflbrding  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  their  sect,  nnce  it 
had  been  attacked  already  by  the  Judaizing  teacher  John ;  and  tbe  re- 
semblance of  names  would  naturally  mvite  them  to  refer  its  ori^  back 
to  the  Nicolas  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  We  have  noticed  examples 
already  of  Gnostics  choosing  for  their  leaden  persons  whose  characteis 
appear  in  «n  uniavorable  light  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  Simonians  —  an  eclectic  sect,  who  can 
scucely  be  brought,  however,  under  any  one  specific  class ;  since  they 
seem  to  have  accommodated  themselveB,  sometimes  to  paganism,  i^ 

I T6  Itlr  tnpaxt^oAv  rj  oapkL    Clam,  only  tliB  nnna,  wUeb  raitlMl  beftm,  tint 

SErom.  1.  II.  I  411.  gKTs  ocraaion  to  thta  allMloB  to  BaiuB, 

'Let.  IIL  f.  4SS.  yvx  it  coald  not  be  inferred  thence  nottrhli^ 

*  Etmi  ihoagh  tbe  name  Nieoliitani  in  nuding,  that  the  putf  then  exiiting  wh 

the  Rerelation  were  really  the  proper  nams  %  OiKMtio  one.    See  recpecdng  tliii  mtt, 

of  a  piuiT  *tiich  owed  tis  ri««  w  solae  per-  my  ApoKoL  Biiiory,  rol.  IL  p.  533 
•on  by  the  iiaiim  of  Nkolaa^  ud  it  wm 
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o&en  to  Jodttsm  or  to  tbe  religions  opinio&s  of  Ae  Samaritans,  and 
at  others  agwn  to  Chriatiaiiity  —  sometuneB  to  have  been  ri^d  asoetica, 
at  otheTB  wild  scoficis  at  all  moral  law,  (the  Entychites.)  Simon  Ma- 
gus was  their  Christ,  or  at  least  a  fonn  of  manifestation  of  the  redeem' 
ing  Christ,  who  had  manifested  himself  also  in  Jesus ; — whether  it  was 
that  they  actually  derived  their  origin  from  a  partj  founded  b;  the 
sorcerer  of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  or  whether,  having  sprung 
np  at  some  later  period,  tfaev  chose,  of  their  own  fancy,  Simon  Au^pis, 
a  name  so  odious  to  Uie  Cnnstjans,  for  their  Corypbieus,  and  foi^i 


writings  in  his  name  which  made  pretensions  to  a  higher  wisdom.  Tho 
opnion  of  some  learned  writers,  uiat  another  Simon,  distinct  from  t^ 
older  Simon  Magns,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  afterwards  b«- 


came  confounded  with  tlus  latter,  is  an  arbitrary  conjecture,  by  do 
means  called  for  to  ezplun  the  historical  fact.' 

Anti-Jewiih  Gnotlict,  hAo  tfroi 

Strongly  contrasted  with  these  Gnostics,  whom  we  have  just  been  txsa- 
mdering,  and  who  were  directed  awayfrom  the  ethical  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity by  their  own  previuling  bent,  were  anotiier  class,  who  were  led  to  op- 
pose Judaism  through  the  influence  of  a  mistaken  Christian  interest,  and  - 
were  betrayed  into  Qnosiicism  by  their  one-eided  mode  of  apprehending 

1  Thii  Simon  f^'g"\  vho  cannot  prop-  ttatoe,  tod  on  il  wh  ihn  iiueiiption.  Scmo- 

erl7  claim  a  place  eten  unong  the  fonnd-  ci  Sango  Deo  Fidio  ucmm.    True,  ilii* 

en  of  Chrutian  aecta,  acqaind  nnmcrited  tumt  was  not  arecled  bj  the  Boman  sen- 

importance   In   the  Chriiiian   chordi,  b;  ate,  nor  bj'  ths  emperor,  but  bj  a  certain 

being  held  np  u  the  great  father  of  the  Seilns  Pompeiai.     Bat  Justin,  nitb  hit 

Onoslic  heresy.  Aathereprewntativeorthe  bead  full  of  the  Icgendi  abont  Sitnon  Ms' 

whole  AtoKipAico-gotlic  tendencj,  in  oppo-  gas,  overlooked  ^1  this,  and  confounded 

■ition  to  the  timple  lUth  in  revelation,  he  die  Semo  Sancua,  (a  Sabipo-Biiman  Aeity, 

became,  io  to  apeak,  a  nstiacal  penonase,  probablj  nnknown  to  Jaitin,  who  wai  bet- 

and  gave  oceaaion  tor  manj  flclitiout  le-  ter  versed  in  the  Grcelt  than  in  the  Roman 

genda,  ancb,  for  example,  as  his  dispnte  mytholog?,)  wilh  the  words  Simo  aanctni ; 

with  die  ApoKtle  Peter,  and  hia  anaucccaa-  for  it  ia  10  be  obaerved  that  the  cognomen 

All  experiment  in  the  art  of  fljiug.    The  of  that  deitj  waa  aometimes  written  sane- 

moat  ingeniooB  version  of  thli  slorj  is  to  tni  instead  of  luicnH.    Tertollian,  who  had 

be  fbtuid  in  tlie  Clementines.    It  ia  a  sin-  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  Roman  aa- 

Slar  fact,  however,  that  Juiiin  Msrtjr,  in  tiqniiiea,  might  be  expected,  it  is  tne,  to 

aecond  apology  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  know  better;  bat  even  he  waa  too  pr^< 

mentions  a  pillar  erected  at  Rome  to  tfait  diced  in  snch  cases,  and  (00  ignorant  of 

Simon,  oa  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  (h>  r^  critidam,  to  Jnatilnte  anj  furlhix.  examlna- 

tl^epi  JTora/iii,  /ara^i  tuv  Ho  yefvpdir,)  tion  with   regard  10  the  correcoieis  of  B 

with  the  inscription,  Simoni  deo  lancto.  itatement  which  was  in  accordanoe  with  hia 

Althoagh  aorcerera  (rf  this   stamp  conld  taste,  and  which  besides  came  to  him  on  M 

"  n  find  iheir  way  even  to  persons  of  the  reapeciable  aathority.    The  more  critical 

.      test  rank,  jet  it  ia  incredible,  thai  the  Atexandriana  take  no  notice  of  the  matter. 

folij  shonid  ever  be  carried  to  anch  an  ex-  Origen's  remark,  (lib.  I.  c.  Cela.  c.  S7,)  that 

'     '                    'a  Btalne  and  the  this  Simon  waa  not  known  lie^oad  Palea* 


folij  shoi 

pMSing  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  cnrolliag  line  bj  anj  hot  Christians,  who  became  ae- 

8imon  Hagns  among  the  deoa  Romanos.  qnaintcd  with  him  Irom  the  Act*  of  the 

TbeconectnesaofJuatiaS  statement  might  Apottiti,  would  aeem  to  intfilv,  that  ha 

Iberefere  Im  calked  io  qaasiion,  even  though  looked  upon  the  atorr  of  the  pillar  erected 

it  were  impossible  to  show  the  reawn  of  to  him  in  Rome,  as  a  fiction.    The  Satna- 

his  mistake.    Bat  (he  occasion  of  his  mis-  rilau  Ooette  and  Hereaiarcha,  Dositheos  and 

take  maj  now,  as  it  would  seem,  be  ex-  Henander,  (the  laller  of  whom  is  represent- 

plained,    bi  the  Tear  1S74,  a  stone  was  dug  ed  to  have  been  adisiHple  of  Simon  Magna,) 

np  at  the  spot  described  by  Justin,  which  deserve  still  less  to  be  parlicnlarlf  noticed 

^ipean  10  have  served  as  the  pedestal  of  a  in  the  history  of  Christian  sects. 
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tiie  etliical  element  in  GhnBtianitv'.  We  hare  obserred  already,  in  that 
eectioTi  of  the  preeeDt  history  wnicli  relates  to  the  Chiisliaii  life,  how 
possible  it  was,  that  there  shoold  spring  np  in  the  coarse  of  its  progras- 
sire  moyement,  a  one-fflded  ascetic  tendency,  leading  to  a  irnai^y  eoa- 
ceived  opposition  to  the  vorid  and  to  nature.  Kow  a  tendency  of  this 
sort  might  be  united  with  the  absolute  Doalism  of  the  Gnoetica,  and  in 
the  latter  doctrine  find  a  Bpeculative  ground  of  support.  Thus  arose 
thoee  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  Gnosis,  in  which  the  practical,  ascetic 
element  especially  predominated,  and  which  were  distinguished  for  a 
certun  eameatnesa  of  moral  spirit,  running  however  into  the  extreme 
of  rigid  asceticism. 

a.  Satcrnin. — The  fint  whom  we  shall  mentioa  here  b  Satnmiu, 
who  lived  at  Antioch,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  His  doo- 
trinea,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  from  our  imperfect  sources  of 
information,^  were  as  follows :  At  the  lowest  stage  of  the  emanation 
world,  on  the  boundaries  between  the  kingdom  of  light  and  the  kmgdom 
of  darkness,  or  of  the  t^v,  stand  the  seven  lowest  angels,- spirits  of  the 
stars.  These  combine  together  to  win  away  from  the  kingdom  of  dai^- 
ness,  a  territory  on  which  to  erect  an  independent  empire  of  their  own. 
Thus  sprang  into  being  this  earthly  world,  and  through  its  different  re- 
gions these  spirits  of  the  stars  dispersed  themselves.  At  their  head  stands 
tiie  God  of  the  Jews.  They  are  engaged  in  an  incessant  war  with  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  with  Satan  its  prince,  who  will  not  sufier 
Hieir  kingdom  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  and  constantly  seeks 
to  destroy  what  they  strive  to  build  up.  A  feeble  ray  only  gleams  down 
to  them  from  tiie  higher  kingdom  of  light.  The  appearance  of  this 
Ught  from  above  fills  Uiem  with  a  longing  for  it.  They  would  seize  it 
for  themselves,  but  cannot.  Whenever  they  would  grasp  it,  it  retires 
from  them.  Hence  diey  enter  into  a  combination  to  charm  this  ray  ot 
the  higher  light,  and  to  fix  it  in  their  own  kingdom,  by  means  of  ao 
image  fashioned  aA«r  the  shape  of  bght  floating  above  them.  But  the 
form  made  by  the  angels  cannot  raise  itself  towards  heaven,  cannot 
stand  erect.^    It  is  a  bodily  mass  without  a  soul.     At  length  tite  So- 

{ireme  Father  looks  down  with  pity  from  the  kingdom  of  li^t  on  the 
eeble  being  man,  who  has  been  created,  however,  in  his  own  image. 
He  infuses  into  him  a  spark  of  his  own  divine  life.  Man  now,  for  Uie 
first  time,  becomes  possessed  of  a  soul,  and  can  nuse  himself  erect 
towards  heaven.  The  godlike  germ  is  destined  to  unfold  itself,  in  thorn 
human  natures  where  it  has  been  implanted,  to  distinct  personality,  aod 
to  return  after  a  determinate  period  to  its  original  source.  The  tnea 
who,  carrying  within  them  these  divine  seeds,  are  appointed  to  reveal 
the  Supreme  God  on  earth,  stand  opposed  to  those  who,  possessing 
nothing  but  the  hyUc  principle,  are  instruments  of  the  kingdom  of  daik- 
ness.  Now  to  destroy  this  empire  of  the  planetary  spirits,  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  which  would  set  up  itself  as  an  independent  kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  destroy  the  empire  of  darkness,  and  save  tiiose  men  who, 
through  tlie  divine  seed  of  life,  have  become  partakers  of  hie  own  d^ 

>  IrMunu  Hid  E^phanlai.  ■  8«e  aborei  conccniDg  the  OiUtci 
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tan,  the  Sapremc  God  aeiA  down  Iiis  Man  ITub,  f^vsec.)  But  Mnoe 
the  latter  coald  not  enter  iato  any  onion  witik  the  plimetEuT  eni[nre,  ac 
the  material  Torid,  he  appeared  under  the  disguise  ana  Mmblance 
merelj  of  a  sensible  form. 

It  a  evident  of  itself  how  spontaneonslj  the  ascetic  bant  above  vaea- 
tioned,  the  exoesave  nlaatioD  of  celibacy,  would  spring  up  oat  of  suoh 
a  OTstem. 

b.  Tatun  AND  IHB  Enc&atitbb. — Tstun  of  Assyria  Uved  at  Bomo 
aa  a  rhetorician,  vrhere  he  ires  converted  to  Ohiistianity  hj  tha 
instnunentalit^  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  on  terms  of  greatw 
intimacy  with  him  on  account  of  their  having  received  the  sune 
philoBophical  educatiiHi  in  the  Platonic  school.  Darmg  tiie  life" 
time  of  Justin  he  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  tiie  church.  He  cont 
poeed,  while  still  entertaining  the  same  views,  after  Justin's  death, 
an  ^xdogetic  discourse,'  which  contains  a  good  deal,  however,  which 
might  be  accommodated  to  the  dootrines  of  GnosticiBm.  In  tlus 
discoune,  Tatian,  like  his  teacher  Jnstin,  following  the  example  <£ 
Philo,  reeeived  into  his  system  the  entire  Platonic  doctrine  concenung 
matter,  inconsiBtent  as  it  was  with  a  theory  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
ereation  from  nothing  was  still  maintained.  It  was  this  Platonic  doc- 
trine which  led  him  to  adapt  also  the  hypothec  of  an  ungodUke  spirit 
of  hfe  wedded  to  its  kindred  matter,  whence  he  derived  the  evil  sfonts, 
whnn  he  describes  as  tntifiara  iiaa, — -ineonffistent  as  this  hypcuiesia 
also  was  with  the  Christian  doctrine  concenung  the  nature  of  eril 
ajarits,  and  concerning  the  origin  of  sin.  In  this  diseouise  already,  ha 
advanced  a  theory,  which,  we  may  remark,  had  found  its  way  out  of 
some  Jewish  system  of  theology  into  the  speculations  (A  eevwal  of  the 
eariy  chnrch  teachers,— that  ihe  human  sonl,  like  everything  elsa 
formed  and  partaking  of  matter,^  is  by  its  own  nature  mortal ;  that  the 
first  man,  living  in  communion  with  God,  had  within  him  &prineipU 
qf  dimae  life,  exalted  above  the  nature  of  this  soul  which  had  been 
derived  from  matter,  and  that  this  is  properly  the  image  of  God,'  by 
virtue  of  i^eh  man  became  immortal.  Having  lost  thu  image  by  sin, 
he  fell  a  prey  to  matt«r  and  to  mortaUty, 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  opinions,  loosely  strung  together  as  they 
were  in  Tatian's  system,  would  fiinu^  a  convenient  foothold  for  the 
Qnostio  idea  of  the  tx^,  and  of  the  distinction  betwe^  the  v^uw  and 
the  wvnimnKiv,  and  how  they  would  naturally  reanlt  in  an  asceticism, 
striving  after  an  absolute  estrangement  from  the  things  of  sense.*  Ao- 
ooiding  to  the  report  of  Irenteus,'  Tatian  conceived  a  doctrine  oS  ^ons 
similar  to  that  of  the  Vslentanians ;  yet  this  would  not  suffice  of  itself 
to  warrwit  us  in  eonolnding  that  hu  system  bore  any  affinity  to  the 
Yalentinian.    According  to  Clement  o£.^exandria,^  he  helonged  to  the 

>  Si  U/Dc  irodr  "EM^var.  widi  tbs  '■boTMnsotioDed  diitincticio  be- 

■  A  irvnuHi  vAtiov.  tween  tlui  i^inov  and  ihe  irvciijtuirKw  id 

*  6eov  cUi^  xal  ijialwaif.  tbe  natnre  of  the  fint  mnfl,  he  h&Ting  loM 

*  Acconll^  to  InoBtti,  Tktim  mi  tU  the  Utter  bj  mn.    lib.  I.  c.  93. 
Jb*  to  tMert  the  coitdenDator;  wnteiice  ■  Comp.  C- 
afttuiat  rata  iffUdk  indeed  vMDlda(iM  *L.c.£4« 
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ohm  of  uti^eviih  Gnoaties,  and  transferred  St.  Paul's  Btatement  of 
ttie  contrariety  between  tbe  old  and  the  new  man,  to  the  relation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teitsment ;  —  vet  he  might  perhaps  have  expressed  him- 
atX  in  tins  way,  even  tcoordmg  to  the  Valentiman  Gnous,  which  by 
no  means  giroposed  an  sbsolate  contrariety  between  Uie  two  economic. 
A  remark  of  Tadaii,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  would  seem  to  imply, 
tiiat  he  was  &r  from  separating  ^e  Deminrge,  ihe  God  of  the  Old 
I'estament,  80  entirely  fnm  all  connection  with  the  higher  world.  He 
looked  up(»i  t&e  expression  in  Genesis, "  Let  there  be  light," — and  tliis 
may  serre  ta  illusb«te  hia  arbitnu^  mode  of  int«rpretmg  Bcriptare,  — 
not  as  the  cranmanding,  creatire  word,  but  as  the  language  of  prayer. 
The  Demiurge,  seated  on  the  dark  chaoe,  prays  that  li^t  may  some 
down  from  above.'  Tatian's  strong  leaning  towards  a  ftaatdcftl  ascetir 
cism  mi^t  perhaps  warrant  the  conclusion,  however,  that  he  drew  a 
ahan)er  line  of  distinction  between  the  creation  of  the  Deminrge  and 
&e  higher  worid,  and  consequently  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  thui  could  be  admitted  by  the  principles  of  the  YalentiDiaa 
school ;  for  tliis  practical  repugnance  to  uie  creation  of  the  Demiurge 
was  usually  connected  with  an  opposition  to  it  in  theory. 

Tatian  was  aware  that  the  system  of  ChrisBan  morals  must  be  de- 
rived firom  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  take  its  laws 
from  dienoe.  Assuming  this,  he  wrote  a  work  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  show  how  true  perfection  might  be  attuned  bv  the  imitation  of 
Christ.*  He  foiled  only  in  one  respect ;  that  he  did  not  seiie  the  life 
of  Christ  in  its  completeness,  and  in  its  relation  to  his  loiaaioQ  as  the 
redeemer  of  mankind,  and  the  author  of  the  new  creation  of  divine 
life,  which  was  designed  to  embrace  and  pervade  all  human  relations 
only  in  tho  further  course  of  its  development  from  him.  Paying  no 
regard  to  this,  he  held  the  liie  of  celibacy  and  the  renunciation  ^  all 
worldly  poeaessions,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ,  to  be  the  distinctive 
marie  of  Christian  perfection.  Sut  to  such  as  appealed  to  tho  life  of 
Christ  considered  in  this  light,  Clement  of  Alexandria  replied,  *'  The 
specific  nature  of  Christ's  being,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  men, 
left  no  room  for  the  marriage  relation.  That  necesfflty  of  something  to 
complete  the  human  nature,  which  is  grounded  in  tlie  mutual  relation 
of  the  sexes,  found  no  place  in  him.  The  only  analogon  to  the  mar- 
riage estate  was,  in  his  case,  the  relation  be  bears  to  the  church,  which 
is  bound  to  him,  as  his  bride.  Nothing  could  issue  from  him,  as  the 
Bon  of  Ood,  but  a  spiritual  posterity."  ^  The  strong  bias  of  Tatian  in 
this  particular  direction  led  him  to  understand  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1 
Corinth.  7  :  5,  as  teaching  that  marriage  and  unchastity  were  one  and 
&e  same  thing  —  both  equally  the  service  of  Satan.*    It  may  be  too, 

iTheodot.  DidwcaL  AnatoL  E  806.—  SvayKoZov,  ilSUit /ifvovn  *i 

Orieena  de  ont.  c.  34.  ycyoviTi.     Clem.  Slrom.  lil 

^lltpl  Toi  Kara  Till  aijT^pa  KarapTta/mS.  *  Paal,  he  effirmi,  giru  penniMion  tn 

'  OiK  laaat  ri/v  alriati  nti  ^  Y^l""  fiv  this  place  bnt  osteniibW,  —  imd  immedi>t«- 

tiptov,  irpuTW  uhi  y&p  r^  liiav  vvfi^irv  Ij  ahrinkB  b*ck  frunwIiHthepeniiiu,  when 

tb[e  rilv  ixMhtaiav,  lircira  ih  oiSi  av^pu-  he  ujB  that  thuM  wbo  followed  hia  peimi*- 

iTOf  i*  Koivbt,  ha  jkoI  0o^oi  rtuof  «ori  sioa  wonld  serve  Iwo  maslen;  by  mnloal 

oipua  Sardi,  oiii  Toaoim^saatai  iv  airu  contineiica  and  pnjer  they  would  §tm 
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that  beaides  the  canomcal  gospels,  he  made  nse  of  apouryi^tal  luifanias, 
in  which  the  image  of  Christ  had  already  beeome  modified  under  the 
influence  of  theosophlcoascetic  habits  of  ctmtemplatioii.^  Ab  the  ten- 
dency to  a  theosopnical  asceticism  of  this  kind,  which  sprang  apin  tfiv 
East,  had  now  become  widely  spread,  it  can  t>e  ne  wonder  that  tfawe 
were  different  kinds  of  these  ab^nsntt^  who  had  do  special  comtectioa 
nitit  Tatian,  and  who  belonged  in  part  to  the  Jewish  and  partly  to  the 
anti-Jewish  party."  ' 

e.  HARCioif  AND  HIS  ScHOOL.  —  In  the  case  of  the  GnostioB  last 
eonradered,  we  observe  already  the  Auilutic  element  aaserting  it- 
self cMefly  on  the  practice  side,  on  the  side  of  ethics,  while  the 
speculatire  retreats  proportdon^y  oat  of  view.  This  is  Blill  more 
cleariy  apparent  in  the   case  of  Marcion.     He  is  the   temunating 

Kint  at  which  tlue  whole  development  naturally  ends;  once  be 
longs  with  the  Gnostics  only  in  a  «ngle  respect.  He  stands  mi 
the  mviding  line  between  Gnosticism,  ^e  prevuling  tendency  <^ 
wMch  ie  to  specnlatioi^  and  a  predominant  practical  direction  of  mind, 
diametrically  opposed  to  specolatire  Gnostacism ;  so  that,  otHimdered  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  Alexandrian  thetrfogy  recognized  by  the  great 


God,  by  incontmencs  they  would  Mire  on-  I.  SO.    Tuiui  m^bt  find  occuion  ilio,  on 

chutiCy  and  SsUin.     SUom.  L  III.  (,  460.  the  gTOQnd  of  his  pecaliar  Oaoslic  rion 

According  lo  Eiuebios,  —  1.  IV.  c  29, — he  ooncerning  Christ,  to  leare  oat  those  pant 

woi  accused  of  andertiduag  lo  garttle  *jid  of  the  gospeli  which  cODtsiii  the  genealo- 

klter  many  ezprauion)  in  the  writings  of  gics,  and  pcrh^ia  all  that  related  to  Chriit'l 

St.  Ponl ;  bat  from  the  voids  of  Etudbiiu,  nalirity. 

rivitf  airltv  /itraippaaai  ^vdf,  uf  hriSiop-  *  'EyKparJnu,  dintnucrudi,  iipmrapaeT&- 
dvi/iEvov  airrCni  rifli  n^f  tpaaeut  abvraiiv,  nu,  (becanse  they  made  Die  of  water  onlj 
it  is  impouible  10  delennine,  whether  the  at  the  commiuiion.) 
oltentions  wei«  mode  to  favor  hii  own  Aog'  '  Among  these  belooged  Jaliiu  Casiia- 
matic  and  ethical  prindplea,  or  whether  niu,  iu  whose  dootrinet  we  may  raeosiuM^ 
they  were  changes  from  the  Hebraistic  into  perhaps,  the  lingering  influence  of  the 
apnrerGreeki  and  then  the  question  arises,  Alciandrianjowiah  theology  ;  the  eiayyl- 
whether  Tatian  actually  allowed  himself  in  iim  xar"  klyvtrrioot  bein^  the  sotirce,  in- 
the  practice  of  sncb  an  arbitrary  sort  of  deed,  whence  he  derired  his  knowledge  of 
criticism,  which  eertainlj  is  quite  possible ;  the  gospel  history.  Begording  Adam  as  • 
or  whether  he  only  had  in  his  possession  symbol  of  the  sonl  degraded  from  a  hear- 
CEitun  readings  varying  from  the  receiTed  enly  condition  to  the  mrporeol  worid,  b* 
text,  whioh  it  was  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  made  it  the  chief  doty  of  man  to  gain  iha 
conrse,  might  be  regarded  as  intentional  mastery  orer  mattor  by  means  of  ascetic 
folsifl  cations.  ansterities,  and  for  Ibis  tcasoo  wovld  not 
1  We  shoald  know  something  more  on  admit  that  Christ  bad  appeared  in  the  cot* 
this  pmnt,  if  Talisn'a  "  c^yy^HiDV  dut  rca-  poreal  world.  He  was  considered  ooe  of 
(Topuv  "  were  siill  exiant.  The  old  writers  the  leading  men  of  the  Dortt*.  In  Ua 
seem  lo  have  looked  upon  this  woA  as  a  JfiTT^Tuca.he  endeavored  lo  introdace  hit 
com  pendions  harmony  of  the  four  gospels,  doctrine*  into  the  Old  TeatwnenlbymeaiM 
Enseb.  ].  IV.  c.  29 ;  but  it  mar  be  donbled  of  the  allegorical  method  ot  inieipretatioa. 
whether  Tatian  really  cooGoed  himself  to  See  Ctem.  Strom.  lib.  I.  f  930;  lib.  III.  f. 
onr  four  canonical  gospels,  — wheiber  be  469.  Fnrthermotv,  the  Sereriana  belong  to 
did  not  at  least  make  some  nse  of  sereral  a  das*  which  passes  genersUy  luder  tha 
apocryphal  gospels ;  since  according  to  name  of  Encratiles.  They  ate  said  10  hare 
Epiphuiius'  occonnt,  —  which  we  must  >!•  spmng  (rtita  a  certun  Serenis,  and  to  hav« 
low  is  extremely  vagae,  —  this  collection  r^ectcd  the  epistles  of  PanI,  and  the  Acta 
possessed  some  resemblance  to  the  eiayyi-  or  Ihe  Apostles.  Hieodoret.  hnrM.  tab.  J. 
Juov  Ku^  tflpaiov!:.  Theodorotns  found  31.  Their  hostility  to  Paul  mi^l  be  coQ- 
more  than  two  handred  copies  of  this  work  sidertd,  perhaps,  as  an  indication  of  their 
innsewithinhisSyTiandioa>se,andlhoas:ht  origin  from  the  Jeirish  Christian  par^. 
it  his  duly  to  withdraw  them,  probably  be-  The  inference,  however,  is  the  less  sare,  be- 
canse he  found  them  lo  contain  a  good  deal  caose  the  pecnliar  spirit  of  their  doelriB* 
of  heretical  matter.    Thoodoret.  hnret.  fab.  may  have  led  ihem  lo  that  hoMilitj. 
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bod;  of  tbe  church  oontains  more  that  is  in  affinity  with  Gitoeticisiii, 
than  the  theolozj  of  Marcion.  The  Ckrittian  interest  is  more  directly 
addresaed  by  hun  than  it  is  by  the  other  GnostJcs,  because  his  whole 
being  is  far  more  thoroaghly  penetrated  by  Chnatianity ;  because  the 
Christian  element  properly  constihited  the  ground-tone  of  his  whole 
hmer  life,  his  whole  mixle  of  thiokiiiK  in  reli^on  and  theology ;  while, 
in  the  case  of  the  other  (gnostics,  this  was  only  one  spiritual  tendency 
belonging  to  them  along  with  several  others  of  a  foreign  character,  — 
althou^  it  was  sometimes  Uie  predominant  one.  It  is  instrucdve  to 
observe,  how  a  tendency  proceeding  from  the  very  heart  of  Christdanity 
may  be  impelled,  by  takmg  a  settled  direction  on  one  particular  side, 
to  allow  the  admis^on  of  unchristian  elements.  It  must  leave  us  witb 
a  sad  impres^n  of  human  weakness,  to  see,  in  the  example  of  this 
remai^bie  man,  in  what  a  strange  relation  or  want  of  relation  the 
Bpeoulative  system  may  stand  to  uiat  which  moves  and  animates  the 
inmost  life  of  the  man  —  to  see  how,  by  his  own  misunderstanding  rf 
lumself,  he  conld  lead  others,  who  ought  to  have  been  bound  to  him  by 
the  fellowsMp  of  the  same  higher  Me,  to  susunderotand,  be  deceivM 
in,  and  condemn  him ;  and  those  veiy  pereons  too  who  came  nearest  to 
him  in  what  constituted  the  fundamental  and  essential  character  of 
their  spiritual  bent.  Thifl  world,  in  which  we  come  to  our  knowledge 
neither  of  Ood,  nor  of  ourselves,  nor  of  each  other,  (Urectly,  but  oiJv 
through  a  glass  in  brofcen  and  re&acted  ravs,  is  full  of  misunderBtand- 
i%gB.  What  Marcion  had  in  common  witu  the  Gnostics,  and  particD- 
lariy  with  the  Gnostics  belon^g  to  the  last-mentioned  class,  consisted 
partly  in  his  attempt  to  sunder  ^e  God  of  nature  and  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament &om  the  God  of  the  gospel,  —  to  separate  genertdly  the  purely 
human  from  the  divine,  and  partly  in  various  speculative  elements 
which  he  wrought  into  his  reli^ous  s^tem.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  be  had  arrived  at  what  he  had  in  common  with  them,  by 
a  method  wholly  different  from  thein.  His  God  he  had  first  fonnd  ia 
Christ,  and  that  glory  of  God  which  was  revealed  to  him  in  Christ,  he 
could  nowhere  find  again  in  nature  or  in  history.  The  speculative  ele- 
menta  which  he  borrowed  from  other  Gnostics,  were  to  him  but  expedi- 
ents which  he  i'«Borted  to  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  cbasm  neces- 
sarily left  in  his  system,  which  had  been  fonned  out  of  a  bent  of  mind 
radically  different  and  purely  vrac^co^.  It  clearly  was  not  his  object, 
as  it  was  the  object  of  other  Gnostics,  to  supply  the  ima^ned  defects 
of  Christianify  by  a  speculative  solution  of  difficulties  taken  from  other 
systems  of  doctrme ;  but  the  design  he  started  with  was  simply  to  re- 
More  Ghristiainity  in  its  purity,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  corrupted 
by  foreign  additions.  The  one-sided  position  from  which  he  started 
with  this  object  in  view  was  the  ocoaraon  of  most  of  his  errors. 

He  did  not  make  a  secret  traditional  doctrine  the  miun  source  of  this 
genuine  Christianity.  But  neither  was  he  willing  to  be  confined  to  the 
general  tradUion  of  tie  church;  for  in  this,  according  to  bis  opinion, 
foreign  elements  had  already  become  mingled  with  the  pure  apostolical 
Christianily.  Taking  his  stand,  in  the  sjaritof  true  protestantismj  on 
the  groond  of  positive  Christiam^,  he  would  admit  that  nothing  but 
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ttte  words  of  Christ  and  of  Ha  genome  disdi^  on^t  to  be  dooAieni 
M  the  fonntain^ead  of  the  true  gospel.  We  must  cmtfeas,  that  instead 
of  recognizing  the  many  different  phases  of  Chrislianitj  presented  ia 
the  manifbldness  of  the  organs  chosen  for  its  promolgstion,  he  allowed 
himself  to  indulge  an  arbitrary  Mrtdality  in  distinguishing  and  separat- 
ing them  one  from  the  other.  His  eSbrts  in  looking  up  the  earliest 
records  of  the  pure,  original  Christianity,  led  him  into  historical  and 
critical  inTestigations,  lymg  remote  from  the  contemplative  direction  of 
mind  peculiar  to  other  Gnostics.  But  here  also  he  presents  to  us  a 
warning  example  -~  showing  how  socfa  investigatioos,  when  guided  and 
controlled  by  preconceived  dogmatic  opinions  in  which  the  understsud- 
ing  has  entaa^ed  itself,  must  necessarily  lead  to  diaaatrona  resolts,  — 
showing  how  easily  an  arbitrary  hypeiH:nti<nsm  may  slide  into  the  oppo> 
site  extreme,  in  opposing  a  careless  focilit;  of  belief,  and  how  readily, 
in  combating  one  class  i^  doctrinal  prejudices,  one  may  fall  into  others 
differing  only  in  kind. 

The  other  Gnostics  nnited  witb  tiieir  theoaopbic  idealism,  a  mystical, 
aQegorizhig  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  The  simpleihearted  Ma^ 
don  was  decidedly  opposed  to  this'  artificial  method  of  interpretation. 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  literal  interpre- 
tation which  prevailed  among  the  antagonists  of  GnoaticiBm ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  his  example,  how  even  this  method  of  interpretation,  when 
not  united  with  other  hennenentical  principlea,  and  when  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  must  lead  to  many  arbitrary  procedures. 

The  opposition  between  'larv  and  tvumf,  between  an  exoteric  and 
an  esoteric  Christiauity,  was  among  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the  other 
Qnostic  systeme ;  but  in  Marcioo'a  case,  on  the  contrary,  who  adhered 
so  closely  to  the  practical  Apostle  Paul,  no  sach  opposition  could  pos»- 
blybe  aUowed  to  exist.  To  the  meretr  outward,  and  more  truly  Jew* 
tab  thsn  Christian  notion  of  irfanf,  which  had  found  admission  into 
the  Christian  church,  he  opposed  —  not  a  self-conceited  Gnosis,  but  the 
conception  of  iriffrtf  itself,  apprehended  according  to  the  genuine  sense 
of  St.  Paul.  In  his  view,  kIoth  was  the  common  fountwn  of  the 
divine  tife  for  all  Christians,  lie  knew  of  4iothing  higher  than  the 
UlumiTtation  which  mery  Christian  ought  to  possess.  What  he  reco^ 
nized  as  genoine  Christiamty,  ou^t  to  be  recognized  aa  such  by  all 
capable  of  receiving  Christianity  in  any  sense.  He  could  make  no 
omer  distinction  tlun  that  between  the  riper  Christians  and  those 
that  needed  still  to  be  instructed  in  Christian  principles,  (the  cat«- 
chumena.) 

In  a  tw>fold  respect,  Marcion's  appearance  is  a  fact  of  great  «gni- 
ficance  in  the  history  of  tiie  world.  In  the  first  jdace,  he  stands  a 
living  wibiess  of  the  impression  which  Christiatuty,  as  something  wholly 
new  and  snpematurally  divine,  produced  on  men  of  strong  and  lively 
feelings.  We  see  how  Christianity  appeared  to  such  a  person,  looking 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  which  had  been  reached  by  his  age,  and 
in  its  relation  to  all  that  had  proceeded  forth  out  of  the  previous  devel- 
opment of  mankind.  It  is  a  fact,  which  here  speaks  to  ns.  Next  the 
great  significance  of  Marcion's  appearance  conusts  in  this :  that  we 
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poMMTO  ia  lum  tiie  fint  ijrmptou  of  K  reaction  neceesary  in  the  oonrea 
of  tlie  hutorical  evolution,  —  a  reactum  of  Uie  Pauline  type  of  doctrine, 
reclaming  its  rightful  authority,  against  the.  stiong  leamng  of  the 
church  to  the  ade  of  James  and  Peter — a  reaction  of  the  Chrisdan 
consctonsneas,  re-asserting  the  independence  acquired  for  it  by  the 
labors  of  Paul,  against  a  new  combination  of  Jewish  and  Chnetian  ele- 
ments —  a  reaction  of  the  protestant  spirit  against  the  catholic  element 
now  swelling  in  the  bad.  At  its  first  appearance,  this  reaction  might 
eanly  be  led  wrong,  and  tend  too  delusively  agun,  to  the  other  side 
of  the  truth.  It  was  needful  that  vsrioua  momenta  should  be  evolved, 
before  the  reaction  could  be  a  pure  one,  clear  in  itself,  and  therefore 
eertun  of  the  victory.  As  Marciou  pvea  us  the  picture  of  Paul,  not 
in  all  Uie  harmomous  manjf^idednai  of  his  great  spirit,  but  only  in  a 
angle  aspect  of  it,  we  consequently  find  in  Marcion  himself  the  impet- 
nous  ardor,  but  not  the  calm  reflective  prudence,  —  the  practical,  but 
not  ihe  dialectic  sjforit  of  Paul — we  find  in  him  tiie  acnt^iess  and  per*- 
B[ncacity  of  the  apoetle  in  discerning  and  setting  forth  opposites,  bat 
not  die  conciliating  wisdtnn  for  which  the  apostie  was  no  less  distiit- 
gidflbed.  We  shaU  now  endeavor  to  seize  the  character  of  Marcion  in 
ita  connection  with  that  stage  of  development  the  church  had  arrived 
at  in  his  time  —  tiiough  in  doing  this  we  must  be  made  to  feel  the  great 
want  under  which  we  labor,  of  satisfactory  infonp&tion  with  regard  to 
his  early  habits  of  life  and  education.  This  defioiencywe  muatendeavor 
to  supply  by  the  ud  of  historical  combination. 

Marcion  was  bom  at  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  According  to  one  report,'  which  is  not  placed,  how- 
ever, beyond  all  doubt,  his  father  was  bishop  of  Uie  church  in  Sinope. 
In  this  country,  there  were  beyond  qnestiou  &milie8,  even  thus  early,  in 
which  Christianity  had  been  handed  down  from  parents  to  children ;  so 
that  Marcion  mig^t  have  been  led  to  the  Christian  &utb  through  the 
influence  of  his  earlv  education ;  —  yet  even  supposing  his  Earner  to 
have  been  a  bishop,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  fact 
was  so.  He  speiuu  of  the  "  ardor  of  his  first  ^th," '  where  he  seems 
to  refer  to  the  glow  of  feding  experienced  by  a  new  convert.'  Per- 
haps he  belonged  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  first  brought  to  the 
bith,  not  by  xae  tradition  of  the  church,  but  by  their  own  study  of  the 
written  won.  And  as  he  appropriated  Christiani^  in  a  wav  somewhat 
independent  of  tradition,  so  in  the  after  development  of  his  Christian 
TiewB  he  ever  pursued  this  independent  direction,  and  was  unwilling  to 

1  In  EptphaDtos,  and  tn  i1m  Utcr  tddi-  tnata  tbe  herea;  of  the  mh  njth  i1m  oitbo. 

Ikm   to   Tertolluui'*   FneteripttoM*.    It  dox^  ud  ptetj'  of  bii  btber.    Tet  it  doM 

m*j  excite  Kiine  doubt  to  find  that  Teitnl-  not  oblige  oi  to  reiect  tbe  Bcoonnt 

iian  hu  mad*  no  uh  of  thk  fut  anluat  *  Frimni  olor  Add. 

Ibrdoa,  (bMbebtdabandoned  tbeCuliD-  *  AlthooKh  «e  grant  tbat  tb{»  might  alH 

He  elmini  in  iriiich  lui  blber  waa  a  Uibop.  be  latd,  in  me  flnt  ardor  of  piona  IMioK 

^le  nicnoe  of  TerlnIliaB,  mho  bad  been  at  br  a  pereon  who  bad  been  edncaied  in 


10  fpMk  at,  mvU  lead  na  to  loapeet  the 
CnadalioD  at  E^^ianiai'  tvpatt,  who  coo- 


Qiriadanity, 
the  bapdnn 
^t  Ihg  otber  il  the  moet  obvioni 


gnat  paiu  to  obtaiD  infonnatlon  with  re-    Qiriadanity,  enMdall;  in  tbii  period,  whea 
gard  10  all  the  particnian  of  Hareion^ Ufa,    the  bapdnn  or  In&nu  wag  notpractiied; 
itwUdkhelMd '   "  "'      "'      '   "■        """  "'"""' 
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Bubject  himself  to  an;  honuui  tnditdoD.  Perfaape  it  was  the  majesty  ot 
Christ  beaming  npon  him  from  the  Borre^oF  his  life  and  the  coDtem- 
Ration  of  hifl  words,  whereby  he  waa  drawn  to  CbrisUanitj.  And  the 
Fauliae  type  of  doctrine,  wUch  most  completely  harmonued  with  hia 
tone  of  mind,  may  have  been  the  form  in  which  he  first  learned  to 
nnderstand  Christianitj,  and  which  chsined  his  spirit  onoe  for  all.  In 
this  manner,  the  peculiar  shape  which  the  Chrislaan  futii  asaomed  in  his 
-  ease,  may  have  fc«en  determmed  from  the  be^nning. 

lake  many  others,  he  felt  constrained  by  the  ardor  of  his  first  Chris- 
tian love,  to  renounce  every  earthly  possesson.  He  presented  to  tlte 
church  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  began,  in  a  coarse  of  ri^d 
abstmence,  the  life  of  a  "  continent  person"  or  an  imnjrw.^  His  con- 
tempt of  nature,  which  was  at  first  simplr  practiail  and  aacetic,  pn>- 
ceeoing  &om  a  false  notion  of  the  contrariety  between  the  natund  and 
the  divino,  woold  lead  a  nan  of  his  ardent  temperament,  so  eager  to 
grasp  what  he  approved,  and  so  bold  m  rejecting  what  he  disliked,  to 
institute  a  theoretic  distinction  and  separabon  between  the  God  of  n»- 
tare  and  the  Glod  of  &m  gospel.  The  contemplation  of  this  period 
brings  to  onr  notice  minds  of  the  most  opposite  stamp — those  that  wera 
for  reconciling  all  antitheses,  —  for  blending  together  elements  the  most 
heterogeneous,  and  those  as  well  who  would  see  everywhere  botiuDg 
else  but  opposites,  and  know  of  no  means  to  reooncile  them.  To  tUa 
latter  class  belonged  Mannoo.  The  consciousness  of  redemption 
formed  the  ground-tone  of  his  religious  life,  ■ —  tJie  fiict  of  redemption 
he  regarded  as  the  central  ptnnt  of  Christianity.  But  as  it  is  only 
through  numberless  stages  of  tnmution  and  intermediate  points  that 
everytiung  can  oltituately  be  referred  to  this  as  t^e  central  point,  —  as 
Uie  whole  development  of  the  worid  in  history  EUid  nature  were  in  this 
to  be  bronght  into  a  comprehending  unity,  —  the  impatient  Marcion, 
who  was  averse  to  all  gnidual  measures  and  intermediate  steps,  who 
was  for  having  everything  alike  complete  and  at  once,  could  not  so  vO- 
derstand  it.  Tertullian  has  aptly  characterized  him,  when  he  sayB, 
"  While  in  the  Creator's  umverse  aU  things  occur  in  the  order  of  a 
Iptdual  development,  each  in  its  proper  place,  with  Marcion,  on  the 
ether  hand,  everything  is  sudden."  '  To  his  heart,  filled  and  flowing 
as  it  was  witii  the  image  of  the  God  of  mercy  and  compaasioD,  who  ap- 
peared in  Christ,  Katore  appeared  as  something  entirely  alien  &om 
tjie  manner  in  which  this  Goa  revealed  himself  to  him  in  his  soul.  la 
history  too,  Marcion,  who  was  so  fiiU  of  the  glory  of  the  goepd, 
believed  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the  God  that  had  revealed  himself 
to  him  there ;  and  into  the  deuKHi  world  of  paganism  he  looked  back, 
like  so  many  other  tealous  Christians,  only  with  shuddering  aversioD— 

1  See  abore.    Ptennbun  tn  primo  cakne  uovoju*   u   aqntTalant   to   Aa   iaitrnic- 

Md   ecdedai   contnlit.     Tennlliui.  adr.  Ephnem  Bjnta  Mcnm  Marckniof  leqalr- 

Hircion,  ).  IV.  c.  c    It  unaaaied  to  two  ing  bv  hli  ueelicbm  ■  deceptiTo  ihow  of 

handled  miertU.  See  TenolliAn.  pmcript.  tanOixj.    OppL  Eph.  Sjr.  1^  8«nno  L  t 

C  90.     Epiphufiu,  in  calling  Marcion  a  4M,  loq. 

uova^uv,  (recloBe.)  only  confoandi  tba  re-  '  Bic  jniUto}  innt  omnia  apod  MmtIjw 

latloiu  of  fail  own  tuno  with  thow  of  an  nem,  qoM  nuim  et  plennm  b^enl  ordiMni 

cariigr   period.     W«   moM   oonilder   tba  apndawlcnm.    LJbtir.dl 
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'  he  saw  nodung  tttere  bat  Sattm**  kinffthm.  The  nme  tendency  of 
BI»rit  wbioh  nuide  it  impOBsible  for  him  to  find  agMn  in  nature  the  God 
(k  the  goepel,  allowed  him  to  see  nothing  bnt  contrariety,  no  unity  at 
bottom,  in  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Kev.  The  jeal- 
ons  Ood  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  his  judgment  so  inexorably  Berere, 
and  the  God  of  the  goapel,  whose  essen^  being  is  only  lore ;  the 
MoBsiah  of  the  world  with  Ins  wortdly  kingdom,  and  Chnst  who  de- 
clined all  eaitiily  power  and  glory,  aad  would  not  found  a  kingdom  dT 
thii  world,  seemed  to  him  ntterly  opposed  to  one  aoother.  We  most 
here  consder  between  what  on>omte  tendenraes,  none  of  which  could 
satisfy  his  mind,  Marcion  found  himself  placed.  On  the  one  side  were 
those  onedncated  ChiistianB  who  were  led,  by  thor  groesly  literal  method 
of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  to  frame  to  themselves  the  most 
nmrortby  notions  of  God ; '  on  the  other  side  were  those  who  contrived, 
bj  artificial  and  aUegorisng  ezposilioOB,  to  lav  into  the  Old  Testament 
ioe  whole  system  of  Christian  tjnth.  But  it  bekitiged  to  the  character 
of  the  umple  Marcion,  to  be  an  enemy  of  that  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  to  oppose  to  it  a  method  which  uniformly  adhered 
to  the  literal  sense. 

A  man  so  constitnted  in  mind  and  spirit  as  was  Marcion  would  be 
easily  impelled,  wherever  he  had  to  combat  an  erroneous  extreme,  to 
go  to  the  oppodte  one.  Thus  it  fared  with  him  in  the  contest  with  tiiat 
Chiliastic,  matenid  tendency  of  mind,  confounding  the  Jewish  with  the 
Christian  element,  which  he  found  generally  diKised  in  Asia  Minor. 
Here  he  believed  it  impoasible  to  recognize  genuine  Christianity,  as  it 
had  been  preached  by  the  Apoetle  Paul  ia  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  hence  the  striving  might  have  arisen  in  him  to  puriff 
ChiistianiW  from  the  foreign  Jewish  elements  with  which  it  had  been 
mixed,  t/ai  to  restore  it  once  more  to  its  prinutive  form.  It  may  have 
been  from  this  oppoution,  as  the  occasional  cause,  that  he  conceived  a 
prejudice  agunst  the  conciliating  direction  which  had  originated  in  the 
tabors  of  the  Apoetle  John  in  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps  he  found  a  foot- 
hold in  some  ultra-Pauline  element  which  may  already  have  made  ita 
appearance  in  oppomtion  to  the  Apostle  John  himself.^  Accordingly, 
step  by  step,  he  was  driven  to  pUce  the  Old  and  the  Ifew  Testament 
in  a  contmuijly  sharper  opposition  to  each  other. 

This  peculiar  dogmatic  tendency  of  Marcion  was  probably  the  occa-  ' 
sion  of  his  being  excommunicated  from  the  church  at  Sinope.^     He 

1A«  Ot%Bn  tajt:  01  ititpaiirtpoi  tup  inTeDtion  of  anti-bnctical   h&ti«d.     Had 

iw4  Tfff  licicitiaiaf  aixoOvrav  nryx^'""',  anylhing  irf  tbe  kind  got  ibrosd,  ejen  in 

to^  /iiv  Sttfit^py^  ftei^trva  oMffa  iirriX^  the  form  of  a  mniOTj  in  TertnkliAn'B  ^Vi 

fan,  nuaBra  Si  bmTiiaiifiavaiiai  rtpl  iiirtiv,  be  certatnlT,  Wcoriing  to  hi*  aiMd  practke, 

&mla  Mi  rcpl  ™0  iifioTaTov  (oJ  itiKtiTa-  would  not  tave  allowed  it  to  put  witbool 

TDvivipumrv.    D«  princ  L  IV.  M-  aotit*.    Bnlon  the  contrwy,  — what  niaj 

«  See  my  Ago  rf  the  ApoilK  vol  11  be  constdered  tho  mo«t  deoded  tcMliiioir 

p,US.  agaimt  tbe  tinth  of  thu  Matement, — he 


*  The  itatement  in  the  niiRioiii  additima    conm —   —-.--,  --, ,-- 

to  Tertnllian'a  /Voerwfiw,  in  Ejrfphanittj  the  icore  of  hi»  unchaiuij,  with  hii  rigid 

and  Eanic,  Dial  Mardon  waa  Bzcommnoi-  master.  Tertnll.  Prncnpt  c  sa  Allhoi^ 

cued  fiom  Ibe  fellowship  «f  the  ch«rch  on  the  Aimenian  Bishop  Kinig,  of  the  fifth 

aecMBt  of  nndwati^M  mdoiibudlj  an  muhut,  iriwae  Mcoont  cc  UMdon  has 
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nov  hopei  to  find  in  tlie  Koman  church,  to  which  he  betook  himself,  &. 
better  reception,  both  <m  account  of  ita  origin,  which  it  derived  from 
Pant,  and  its  original  Pauline  character,  and  on  acconnt  of  a  preTiiil- 
ing  anti-Jadiuzii^  tendency,^  which  still  existed  in  it  on  many  points. 
If  the  report  of  Bpiphanius  ia  well  founded,  he  proposed  the  question  to 
the  Roman  clergy,  now  thej  >would  explun  the  passage  in  Matthew  9 : 
17,  with  s  view  to  draw  from  their  own  lips  the  eonfession,  that  men 
could  not  poor  the  new  wine  of  Christianity  into  ihe  old  bottle  of  Jnd^ 
ism,  without  spoiling  it.  But  at  Rome,  too,  his  Dualism  on  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  revelation  could  only  meet  vdth  contra^ction,  since  th^ 
acknowledgmeDt  of  one  God,  and  of  one  divine  revelation  in  the  Old 
md  New  Testaments,  belonged  to  the  doctrines  universally  received  by 
the  church.  Repulsed  here  also  by  the  church,  he  was  driven  to  the 
measure  of  sh&pmg  his  anti-church  tendency  into  an  established  self- 
consiatent  aystom,  and  of  founding  an  independent  church  by  itself. 
Until  now,  his  system  had  only  &  practical  basis ;  —  the  conviction  that 
Christianity  hod  made  ita  appearance  among  mankind  as  something 
entirelynew,  unexpected,  and  undreamt  of;  that  it  had  imparted  to 
humamty  a  divine  life,  to  which  nothing  in  human  nature,  up  to  that 
time,  was  in  affinity ;  that  the  God  who  appea^d  in  Christ  had  earlier 
reveaJed  himself  neither  in  nature,  nor  in  reason,  nor  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  that  nothing  witnessed  of  him ;  nothing  was  lua  work  save  Chris- 
tianity alone ;  —  this  conviction  was  the  groundwork  on  which  Marcioa 
proceeded  to  build.  The  God  who  had  revealed  himself  in  Christ  was 
iQ  bia  view  one  altogether  diverse  firom  the  Spirit  which  had  hitherto 
ruled  in  the  world ;  and  the  latter  was  in  aU  cases  displaced  from  his 
throne,  wherever  Christianity  found  adnuttance,  to  make  room  for  a  ' 
Mgher  Spirit.  Accordingly  Marcion  was  compelled  to  distinguish  &om 
that  God  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world,  the  God  of  the  world  and  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  his  angels.  In  profoundly  studying,  with  this. 
Erection  of  ideas,'  the  epistles  of  his  favorite  Apostle,  Paul,  he  nught 
easily  be  led  to  believe  that  he  found  these  ideas  confirmed,  when  he  r^d 
of  a  God  of  this  worid,  of  the  princes  of  this  world  (cJ^rortf  nHi  aiovot  Totrev,) 
who  would  not  have  surrendered  up  the  Lord  of  glory  to  the  death  of 
the  cross,  if  they  had  known  him ;  —  of  the  i(Kt<^  and  Koveiav,  whom 
Christ  vanquished  by  his  cruci&don.  And  it  may  be  expWned,  how  these 
ideas  exercised  a  power  over  his  mind,  by  reasoa  of  the  truth  lying  at 
their  root.  In  the  Demiurge,  the  nding  spirit  of  the  ante-Christian 
world,  80  far  as  that  world  waa  not  wholly  given  to  evil,  became  to  Mar- 
don'a  imagination  objectized  and  persomfied.  This  being  could  not  un- 
derstand ^  new  divine  principle,  which  through  Christ  entered  into 
the  worid.  The  hidden  glory  m  Chriat'a  appearance  was  something 
alien  &om  him.  He  most  bnng  death  to  the  being  who  had  come  to 
destroy  his  kingdom ;  bat  throng  this  very  death  must  he  brou^t 

been  mub  known  bj  Prof.  Nenmum,  la  k  latter^  own  writiim  Trt  In  the  ostlim  of 

Oermm  tnoslMJon,  In  neeD'a  Zdtadirift  Hudoa'i  Jilt,  he  ioUowi  the  Ibm  aotheiula 

far  bi«tori«cba  Tbeologie,  Sd.  IV.  J.  1S34,  BunUrei  of  the  wiiten  belon^ng  lo  hii 

1  8l,1ik  more  credible  «itboritf,a(ibr  u  own  age. 

H  rdatei  to  hii  kceoant  «f  Hwcioa'i  doo-  >  See  above,  in  dw  biftoty  of  dlTine  wor- 

ttinei,  wtith  be  ni^  havs  dnwa  troa  Iba  il^ 
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■boat  &»  detfanmement  of  this  mnrit  of  Ae  woild  himtolf.  '  Tbie  idcA 
of  nutter,  as  tfae  Bfoiiig  of  all  deeiree  and  puaiona,  beliHised  too  to  ^ 
oorrent  notioas  of  the  period.  Thos  it  voold  ia  fact  aamit  of  being 
ezpliuned,  how  Mareion  quKht  hare  been  led  to  tbrm  and  gradoBlly 
mature  his  syetem  ont  of  hia  offn  peculiar  Christian  conscioosnesa,  in 
ihe  spiritual  abnoephere  of  Uiis  pmiod,  without  say  connection  wbat^cr 
with  the  Gnostic  sects.  Yet  although,  for  the  reasons  thus  hinted  at, 
we  cauiot  con^der  the  influence  of  ^ose  sects  on  bis  mode  of  thintmg 
to  hare  been  so  important  aa  it  has  sometimes  been  represented,  we  ar* 
not  disposed  to  deny,  what  the  ancients  are  nnanimous  in  stating,  thai 
at  Borne  he  attached  himself  to  a  teacher  &om  Antioch  b;  the  nanie  ti 
.  (?«»&,.  who  beld  to  the  purely  Dualistic  Qnosis,  and  from  him  borrowed 
ft  good  deal  to  fill  up  the  chasms  of  his  dogmatic  system. 

It  lay  in  the  essential  character  of  Marcion's  mode  of  tiiinking,  thit 
he  must  have  labored  more  earnestly  and  asaiduouBly  than  othec  One*- 
tics  for  tJie  extennw  of  his  foiDdples,  —  for  while  others  believed  it 
impossible  to  communicate  tik«r  higher  knowledge  to  any  savB  a  smaB 
number  of  Christians,  the  tpiritual  mm,  Mareion,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
was  conmeed  that  his  doctrine  was  no  other  than  the  [vimitiTe  Ghli!^ 
tian,  which  dionld  come  to  all  men.  He  most  have  felt  construned  to 
communicate  to  all  OhristianB,  the  li^t  of  truth  which  had  fallen  to  bis 
own  share.  Hence  he  made  frequent  jouneys,  and  nient  his  life  in  an 
munterrupted  series  of  conflicts  witii  paEans  and  with  Christians.  To 
he  bated,  and  to  eufier,  be  accounted  me  destination  of  every  Chris- 
tiao.  "  Fellow'^ted,  and  fellow^uflferers  "  (miifamCiievoi  koI  awnXat- 
inipei,')  was  his  conmton  form  of  salutation  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith.^ 
Be  was,  perhaps,  residing  in  Bcane,  when  the  aged  bisbop  Folycarp  of 
Smyrna  came  on  a  visit  to  the  Roman  bishop  Amcetus.'  Mareion. 
who  probably  in  his  youth  bad  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Polycarp,  and 
DOW  saw  him  ag^  after  many  years,  went  to  him  and  addressed  hint 
in  these  words:  "  Dost  thou  remember  me,  Polycarp  ?  "  But  the  old 
man  —  otherwise  so  amiable — could  embrace  withm  his  love  all  bat 
the  enemies  of  the  gospel ;  among  whom  he  reckoned  Mareion,  unable 
as  he  was  to  discern  the  Christian  element  lying  at  the  root  of  his  vei^ 
errors.'  He  is  said  to  have  replied  to  him :  "  Yes,  I  remember  th« 
fiist-bom  of  Satan."  Tertullian  relates,*  that  Mareion  testified  at  last 
his  repentance  for  the  schism  which  he  had  occasioned,  and  sought  to 
be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church;  that  this  request  waa 
granted  on  the  condition  that  be  woiild  bring  back  into  the  church  those 
whom  he  bad  led  astray ;  but  that  his  premature  death  prevraited  the 
fulfihnent  of  this  condition.  But  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  in  mat- 
ters of  this  sort,  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  establish  the  truth  of  this 
report'.  It  might  easily  happen  with  him,  that  he  took  up  the  story  on 
the  credit  of  some  rumor  not  sufficiently  well  founded.  It  was  in  fact 
a  thing  too  obvious  not  to  be  suggested  by  somebody,  that  the  heretio 
should  repeat  in  the  end  of  hia  defection  from  the  church,  and  yean 
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after  re-adnueraon  to  its  bosom.  But  if  the  continiuiKO  of  &e  breaid) 
of  vhich  he  was  the  aathor  was  a  fact  testifying  agunst  this  eappoedtiai, 
it  ma  necessary  that  eome  legend  ehoald  arise,  to  reconcile  the  discrep- 
ancy. Marcion  waa  too  clearly  consdons  to  himself  of  an  oppodtion  in 
principlea  between  him  and  the  then  church,  to  leave  it  possible  for  ai^ 
one  to  believe  this  story,  without  any  better  guaranty  for  ita  truth. 
Meanwhile,  there  must  tuive  been  some  good  ana  sufficient  reason,  why 
Boch  things  were  said  of  Marcion  in  ptuiicular,  tmd  not  of  th«  other 
Gnoslicsi  If  some  conciliatory  word  or  other  of  Marcion's  waa  not  the 
occafflon  of  it,  the  remote  ground  most  at  any  rate  be  sought  for  in  die 
consciousness  penetradng  through  (he  blindmg  influence  of  polemioal 
passions,  that  after  all  this  man  stood  in  quite  a  different  relation  to 
Chriatiuiity  and  to  the  Christian  church,  from  that  in  which  other 
Gnostics  stood ;  that  he  was  connected  with  both  by  a  tie  not  to  be 
sundered  by  the  force  of  intellectual  error. 

It  now  remtuns,  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detuled  ezanunation  ot 
Marcion's  system,  in  its  later  and  complete  development.  This  system 
coincided  in  its  fundamental  principles  with  other  Onoatic  syatema  of  the 
last-mentioned  claas,  with  thia  Edngle  difference ;  ^t  in  hia  theory  it  is 
ever  gleaming  through  the  surface,  how  everything  had  been  seised  by 
him  on  the  practical  rather  than  on  the  tpecidative  aide,  and  that  the 
apeculative  element  waa  to  him  a  matter  of  inferior  interest.  He  as- 
sumed three  ^damental  principles :  1.  An  tXr)  existing  from  eternity. 
2.  The  infinitely  perfect,  almighty  and  holy  Clod,  —  tiie  God  who  u 
eternal  love ;  the  Good,  i  iyaiSc^  who  alone  is  to  be  denominated  God  in 
the  proper  sense ;  who,  by  virtne  of  his  holy  nature,  is  incapable  of  entei^ 
ing  into  any  contact  whatever  with  matter ;  creating,  cmly  by  commnm- 
cation  of  himself,  a  Ufe  in  affinity  with  himself,  but  forming  notlung 
from  without.  3.  The  Demiurge,  a  subordinate  being  of  limited  power, 
holding  a  middle  place  between  good  and  evil,  who  ia  named  God  only 
in  an  improper  aenae,  (as  the  divine  title  is  also  transferred  to  otiter 
beings  in  Ps.  62,'}  who  is  in  &  constant  conflict  with  matter,  seeking  to 
subject  and  to  fashion  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  but  never  Me 
wholly  to  overcome  its  resistance.'  Matter,  with  regard  to  which  ha 
appropriated  to  himself  the  common  ideas,  he  regarded  as  the  atuS'fnr- 
niahed  for  the  creative  mi^t  of  the  Demiurge ;  the  passive  potence 
in  relation  to  the  latter.^  He  described  it  also  as  the  power  or  tiie 
essence  of  the  earth.  Sut  out  of  that  in  it  which  resisted  the  formative 
mi^t  and  the  dominiiHi  of  the  Demiurge,  proceeds  evil,  a  wild,  ongod- 
like  impulse.  All  thia  beqame  concentrated  m  Satan.  The  dialjnctioa 
between  true  moral  perfection,  which  concdsts  in  love  or  goodness, 
whoae  essence  it  is  only  to  communicate  itself,  only  to  bless,  to  make 
happy,  to  redeem —  and  mere  justice,  which  metes  out  everything  bv 
desert,  rewards  and  punishes,  requites  good  with  good  and  evil  wim 
evil,  which  gives  birth  to  mere  outward  discipline,  can  communicate  no 
power  of  moral  enthusiasm,  —  this  was  the  great  jTroiTfuuI  and  fiukUk- 
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mental  idea  trf  Mamni,  which  f(»iaed  die  anclevs  of  all  dte  rest.  But 
between  love  and  a  jnstice  which  revealed  itself  in  punishment,  he 
oould  find  no  means  of  reconciliation.  While  he  gave  to  the  lore  of 
Ood,  the  rerelatdoD  of  which  in  the  gospel  had  penetrated  thrasgh  his 
whole  soul,  a  strong  and  ezcluuve  prommence,  be  allowed  all  other  no- 
tions of  the  divine  attribates  to  redre  ont  of  view.  Seeking  to  make 
that  alone  valid  wluch  belonged  peculiarly  to  Christianitj,  but  rending 
it  from  its  connection  with  the  Old  Testament  groundwork,  detennined 
to  know  nothing  at  all  of  a  vindictive  jostice  grounded  in  the  ht^inen 
of  God,  of  a  holy  anger  of  God  agaioBt  bIq  ;  he  evaded  what  essentiBllj 
pertains  to  this,  in  <nder  to  difltinguish  the  theistic  position  of  Chjistiai^ 
ily  from  that  of  the  old  Nature-religion.  And  inasmuch  as  he  conf 
pnsed  in  the  notion  of  justice  severed  &om  its  connection  with  the  other 
^vine  attribates,  all  those  marks  which  he  behoved  might  be  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament,  as  belonging  to  the  character  of  the  Demiurge, 
that  notion  itself  became  to  bim  an  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory 
one.  The  inner  coherence  and  conustency  was  ever  in  his  case  more 
in  the  heart  than  in  the  head. 

Vague  and  indefinite  also,  appears  to  us,  in  the  acconnts  that  are 
extant,  the  mode  in  which  Marcion  conceived  the  relation  of  the  Deni> 
nrge  to  the  perfect  God,'  in  respect  to  his  origin.  As  we  find  else- 
where among  the  Gnostics  Jhudiatic  systems  only,  —  none  in  whi(di 
three  prindpUt,  wholly  independent  in  their  origin,  had  been  assumed, 
it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  Marcion  also  wonld  be  for  deriv- 
ing Uie  imperfect  Demiui^  through  a  series  of  evolutions  from  the  pei^ 
feet  God,  — a  course  which,  as  a  connstent  thinker,  he  must  have  felt 
himsetf  consbnuned  to  adopt  by  his  own  fundamental  principle.  Yet  it 
is  singular,  that  not  one  of  Marcioa's  opponents  attempts  to  explun  by 
what  mediation  it  was,  he  connected  one  with  the  other,  aldiough  thu 
is  a  point  which  they  never  fail  to  notice  in  speaking  of  the  systems  of 
other  Gnostics.  We  must  infer,  that  in  his  writings  be  did  not  express 
any  opinion  on  tiiis  subjeot  himself.  In  fEict,  there  was  wanting  in  his 
system —-which  is  anotiier  cireumstance  whereby  he  was  distinguished 
from  other  Gnostics — the  doctrine  of  emanation,  necessarily  pr&«ap- 
posed  in  order  to  snch  a  mediation  and  derivation.'  It  is  from  the  pr^ 
dominating  ja-actical  interest,  the  unspeculative  and  unsyBtematic  sfdrit 
of  Marcion,  that  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  account  for  these  lacana. 

The  great  pcnnt  of  practicid  moment  with  Marcion  was,  next,  to  assert 
the  absolute  newness  of  the  creation  by  Christianity ;  to  sever  every 
thread  of  connection  between  it  and  the  world  as  it  had  subsiBted  before. 
But  hence  it  was  imposdble  for  him  to  apprehend  in  its  true  ngnificancy 
this  new  creation  itself;  since  it  can  be  understood  tmly  as  a  restoratioa 
and  fulfilment  of  the  original  one.  And  in  this  lies  the  deficiency  of 
his  moral  system. 

The  Demiurge  of  Marcion  does  not  work  after  the  pattern  of  higher 

1  Tin  dmreh  t»4cher,  Rhodan,  [Eoieb.  L  *  TbM  nothiiw  tkin  to  thi  emuution- 
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ideas,  of  idtich,  thoo^  nnuHiacunisl;,  or  even  agunst  his  will,  he  ia  flw 
fff^ ;  but  he  is  the  absoktely  independent,  self-eubsiatent  creator  of 
aa  imperfect  worid,  answering  to  his  own  limited  esaence.  To  this 
world  Marcion  reckoned  also  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  he  did  not 
acknowledge,  like  other  Gaoeties,  tbe  existence  of  another  element  be- 
mdes.  The  Demiurgs  —  bo  he  taught — created  man,  his  highest  work^ 
after  his  own  image,  to  represent  and  reveal  himself.  Man's  bod;  he 
formed  of  matter, — hence  evil  desires ;  to  this  bod;  he  gave  a  aoul  id 
affinity  with  himself  and  derived  from  his  own  essence.  He  gave  hint 
a  law,  to  tiT  his  obedienoe,  with  a  view  either  to  reward  or  to  puniBh 
Um,  according  to  his  desert.  But  the  limited  Demiurge  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  give  man  a  godlike  principle  of  life,  citable  of  overcoming 
evil.  Man  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  sinfiil  lust,  and  thus  became 
subject,  with  his  whole  race,  to  the  domini<m  of  matter,  and  of  the  evil 
nuita  which  sprang  oat  of  it.  From  the  entire  race  of  fallen  hnmaaity, 
the  Demiurge  selected  only  one  people,  for  his  special  guidance ;  to  tlua 
pe<^le,  the  Jews,  he  made  a  special  revelation  of  himself,  and  gave  a 
reU^ua  polity,  answering  to  Jut  own  essence  asd  character,  ~~  consst- 
mg,  on  uie  one  haod^  of  a  ceremonial  confined  to  externals;  on  the 
<wu!r,  of  an  imperative,  deficient  system  of  morals,  without  any  inner 
godlike  life,  without  power  to  sanctify  the  heaii,  without  the  spirit  cS 
love.  Those  wh»  fulhfully  observed  this  religious  l&w,  he  rewarded  by 
conveying  them  at  death  to  a  stat«  of  happiness  suited  to  their  limited 
natures,  in  the  society  of  their  pious  fore&thera.'  Eut  fdl  who  suffered 
titemselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  enticements  of  the  e^  to  disobey  the 
Demiurge,  and  all  who  abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry  —  a  ^rstem  to 
be  traced  to  the  mfiu«ice  of  this  c^,  he  hurled  down  to  perditioQ.' 

Not  powerflil  enough  to  give  his  people  the  Bupremocy,  and  to  extend 
his  kingdom  over  the  whole  eartii,  the  Demiurge  promised  them  a  Re- 
deemer, a  Mesnafa,  by  whose  means  he  would  finally  accomplish  this 
end  in  the  conflict  with  the  hostile  powers  of  the  c^ ;  by  whose  means 
he  would  gather  in  all  the  Jews  from  their  dispersion,  bring  heathens 
and  sinners  to  a  ri^d  judgment,  and  conduct  his  own  people  to  the 
peaceM  enjoyment  of  all  earthly  felicity  in  a  kingdom  erected  over  the 
whole  world.  But  the  perfect  God,  whose  essence  is  mercy  and  love> 
oonld  not  suffer  tlus  severe  sentence  to  be  executed  on  men  whoee  fall 
was  owing  to  nothing  but  their  inherent  weakness.  It  is  consonaot 
vith  his  diaracter,  not  to  wait,  like  the  Demiurge,  for  merit,  but  out  of 
his  own  free  love  to  receive  to  himself  those  who  are  alienated  fi^ini 
him,  and  lost ;  iwt  to  hegm  with  giring  a  law,  and  making  man's  dee- 
tiny  depend  on  his  obs^vanoe  or  disobedience  of  that ;  but  to  reveal 
and  communicate  himself  to  those  who  are  willing  to  enter  into  fellow^ 
ship  with  him,  as  the  fi>nntain  of  divine  life  and  blessedness.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  was  the  self-man^estation  ^  of  the  Supreme  God,  tul 
then  altogether  hidden*to  this  lower  creation. 

According  to  the  earlier  known  accounts  of  Marcion's  doctrine,  we 

1  ^nid  infaroi,  in  linn  Abnhuni.    Ter-        *  See  Eanig,  I.  &  p.  74 
taU.aM.Ub.ULo.S4.    Clenu  Strom.  Ub.       •  TertnlL  c  M.  lib.  L  c.  II. 
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jti^l  sappose,  tbai  he  npreaented  the  Sapreme  God  himself  as  appetN 
ing  withoat  anv  mediatitHi  in  ite  kingdom  of  the  Dcmiorge,  or  upon 
tlie  euih ;  ana  thos  he  mieht  have  attached  himself  to  the  theorr  ~- 
BO  videly  diffused  in  Ajoi  Minor — of  the  FatripassiosistB,'  in  winch 
form  he  had,  peih^,  firom  &e  first,  beoome  acqnunted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Ghnst.  TIbs  theory  was  exaoUy  suited  b>  his  predominant 
IHSctical  tendency,  to  the  element  of  Christian  feeling  which  in  his  case 
prevailed  over  ererT  other.  FenebiJ^d  by  the  consciousness,  that 
Cbiistianity  was  nothing  other  than  the  oommonioation  of  the  Supreme 
God  himself^  Uiat  men  have  Ood  himself  immediately  in  ChriEt,  the 
theory  of  subordioatioo  in  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Logos  might  be 
offenuve  to  him.  In  this  pecoliar  tendency  of  his  doctrine  OMiceming 
Christ,  then,  to  simplification,  he  would  once  more  agree  with  the  other 
Gnostics,  whose  speculation  tended  to  multiply  the  hypostases.  The 
inadnusnble  £>nn  of  representation,  that  God  t^e  Father  appeared  him- 
self, immediately,  in  a  hamaa  body,  might  then  easily  pass  over  to  the 
other  noti<m,  Uwt  tiiis  manifestation  was  merely  in  appearance.  Yet 
howerer  much  tins  suppoeition  must  have  in  its  favor ,^  accordbg  to  the 
aooounte  thus  far  known  to  us,  we  notwithstanding  venture  no  longer  to 
bold  on  to  it,  since  Esnig's  account  hss  been  communicated ;  for  accord- 
ing to  this,  Marcion  expressly  distinguished  Jesus,  as  l^e  Son  sent  down 
frns  the  heaven  of  the  Supreme  God,  from  the  latter  as  his  Father. 
And  to  this  distinction  he  must,  in  truth,  have  been  led  also  by  the 
authority  of  him  who  passed,  in  Marcion's  estimation,  for  the  only 
■jMsde. 

Marcion's  Docetism  was  not  grounded  solely  in  the  view  he  entei^ 
tuned  of  matter,  but  was  closely  connected  also  with  the  whole  essence 
and  spirit  of  lus  dogmatic  system.  According  to  this,  Christianity  must 
make  its  appearance  of  a  sudden,  as  an  mtprepared-for  fragment,  hav- 
ing no  connection  whatever  with  anything  else.'  Everything,  in  fact, 
was  with  him  tudden  and  unexpected.  His  gospel  began  when  the 
Son  of  God,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  descended 
into  the  city  of  Capernaum,  and  appeared  at  once  as  a  public  teacher.^ 

Jeans,  therefore,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Marcion,  was  not  the 
Mattiah,  promised  through  the  propheU  hf  the  Demiurge,  since,  indeed, 
he  wanted  many  of  those  marks  of  the  Mes^ah  contained  in  the  proph- 
ets ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what  va»  peculiar  in  his  character  and 
conduct  was  in  no  wise  to  be  found  among  the  characteristic  tnuts  of 
the  Messiah  announced  by  the  prophets.  Marcion  attempted  to  carry 
out  in  detail  die  contrast  between  Christ  as  he  is  represented  in  the 
gospel  history,  and  the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament,  —and  here  too 
it  is  evident,  how  deeply  Christ's  image  had  imprinted  itself  on  hia 
irann  heart ;  but  he  was  wrong  in  his  veir  principle  of  reqturing-  that 
the  foretype  presented  to  the  prophetic  vision  under  a  temporal  drapery 

1  CkmceniDg  wfaom  wi  ihall  ■pok  r>r-  Jcsm :  Dacendit  de  calo  spirini  nlnlaiii, 

tli«r  in  the  secuon  raUting  to  (he  lonnation  •  dutinctioi)  u  implied  between  the  ledeem 

of  church  doctriGc.  ing  Spirit  and  the  Suprema  God. 
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should  correspond  esacQr  to  the  reality  of  the  numfeetatioit.  Henet 
irhen  Jesus  c^ed  himself  the  Messiah,  it  was  on];  in  acamunodatioH 
to  the  Jews.  He  wished  to  find  some  possible  point  of  uiuoa  with  their 
Tiews,  to  guQ  their  confidence  by  some  well-known  form,  to  which  he 
conld  afterwards  gjye  a  higher  meamng.^ 

To  bestow  the  greatest  favors  in  vun  on  men  who  were  wholly  alien 
from  him,  was  the  great  characterisldc  of  his  life.  How  far  the  Docetism 
of  Marcion  was  &om  denying  the  reality  of  the  works  accomplished  by 
Ghiist,  is  evident,  when  we  conuder  what  importance  be  attached  to  the 
Buracles  of  Christ,  as  acts  of  succoring  lore,  and  of  power  over  the 
kingdom  of  the  Denuurge.  He  represents  the  Supreme  God  saying  to 
his  Son,  when  he  sent  him  down  to  men :  "  Heal  their  wounds,  brmg 
their  dead  back  to  life,  make  their  blind  to  see,  accomplish  among  them 
tlie  greatest  cures  without  reward."^  The  characteristic  mark  which 
<Ustinguished  the  nuracles  of  Christ  from  those  of  the  prophets,  consisted 
according  to  Marcion  in  this,  that  no  intermediate  second  causes,  bor- 
rowed irom  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  were  needed  to  compass  such 
effects,  but  he  was  able  to  do  all  by  his  word  and  his  will  alone  —  thus 
evincing  his  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Che  Demiurge.^  Christ 
required  no  prophecies  to  confirm  lus  divine  mission ;  his  self-manifesta- 
tion by  godlike  actioas  above  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  was  an 
evidence  which  rendered  all  other  superfluous.* 

But  as  all  that  he  reqiured  was  a  humble  reception  of  the  higher  ele- 
ment which  he  oame  to  bestow  on  men,  he  would  meet  with  a  readier 
reception  among  pagans,  abandoned  to  the  sense  of  their  wretchedness^ 
than  among  the  men  who  were  satisfied  with  their  confinement  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  As  to  the  Demiurge  himself,  whe  saw  ia 
Jesus  only  the  Messiah  promised  by  himself,  who  like  the  Jews  held 
him  to  be  a  man  the  same  with  other  men ;  lu  had  looked  upon  him  as 
his  instrument.  Hence  he  must  be  the  more  exasperated,  when  he 
found  himself  deceived  in  hia  expectations,  when  he  saw  him  perfoim- 
ing  works  which  so  far  exceeded  his  own  power,  and  must  perceive  hew 
men  would  be  led  away  by  this  Jesus  to  defection  from  his  own  law ; 
how  he  threatened  to  destroy  that  very  kingdom,  whose  interests  he 
should  have  subserved.  He  caused  him  to  be  crucified  by  those  whom 
he  employed  to  execute  his  purposes. 

The  heart  of  Marcion  would  assuredly  be  touched  by  the  idea  of  a 
love  that  sufiered,  and  conquered  through  suffering  —  so  great  impor- 
tance did  he  find  attached,  in  the  writings  of  his  own  Apostle  Paul,  to 
the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ;— and  yet  tins  lUd  not  harmonise 

■  Ut  p«r  KiUenne  apnd  «oa  et  bniliare  nem  MUiiii  npnMODtun.    TcrtnlL  c  H. 

nonien  urcperet  in  Jniwonini  Mem.    L  c.  lib.  IV.  c  9.    As  ChiiM  hckled  the  ten  lep- 

lib.  in.  c  IS.  «r«,  line  tactn  et  line  veibo,  Uoila  potestaU 
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well  vith  hia  Docetism.  Nov  alAoagh  he  wu  not  aDowed  by  tlutt  tbe- 
017  to  attribute  any  real  aoSering  to  Christ,  yet  he  was  prepared  to 
show  how  tiiis  very  deloaioii,  designed  with  reference  to  the  Deminree, 
most  conduce  to  die  accomptiahment  of  tibe  uving  purpoees  of  the  So- 
preme  Qod. 

While  it  WBB  taneht  in  &e  church,  that  Satan  deoeived  himself,  and 
saw  hia  own  power  aeatroyed,  in  snppoong  Jeaoa  to  be  anbject  to  death, 
like  otlier  men,  Marcion  simply  aabetitnted  the  Demiurge  in  the  place 
of  Satan ;  and  we  have  already  remarked  how  he  might  be  led  to  anp- 
pose  that  he  found  some  confirmation  of  tliia  riew  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Moreover,  he  received  from  univeraal  tradition  the  doo 
tnae  of  the  descensus  Ghristi  ad  mferoa,  and  to  this  periiaps  b« 
referred  tiie  words  in  Faol'a  epistle  to  the  Laodiceaos  (Ephesians)  4 :  9. 
But  hia  aversion  to  the  Jews  and  preference  of  the  pagans  led  him  to  ffve 
to  this  doctrine  also  another  torn,  eo  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
hia  own  systom. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Demiurge  to  condemn  him  whom  he  placed  in 
the  same  clasa  with  all  the  othera  that  had  revolted  from  his  empire,  to 
hell ;  bnt  here  also  he  found  himself  deceived.  Christ  descended  ther* 
for  die  purpose  of  taking  to  himself  the  poor  heathens,  whom  the  Demi- 
urge  had  condemned  to  everlasting  punishment ;  he  released  them,  bft- 
cauae  he  found  them  possessed  of  the  iuth  whii^  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  among  the  self-righteous  Jews,  from  the  power  under  which  till 
then  they  had  been  anbjectod  ;  and  r^ed  them  along  with  himself  to 
the  Father  of  love  in  the  third  heaven.^  Thus  the  wrath  of  the  Demi- 
nrge  was  excited  afresh,  "  he  eclipsed  his  son,  and  veiled  his  worid  in 
darkness,"  ~—  an  allusion  perhapa  to  the  phenomenon  which  took  [dace 
at  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Then  Christ  reveided  himself  to  the  Demiurge  in  hia  true  form,  in 
lus  ctvine  essence ;  he  compelled  lum  to  acknowledge  a  higher  Ood 
over  himself,  brought  him  to  a  conscioneneaa  of  guilt  according  to  his 
own  laws,  smce  he  had  shed  the  blood  of  an  innocent  person,  who  had 
shown  to  his  creatures  nothing  but  benevolence.  Thus  he  must  bow  b^ 
fore  a  higher  power. 

It  seema,  alUiough  it  cannot  be  determined  with  certfun^,  that  Max- 
000  tought,  that  the  Meaaianic  predicdons  of  the  Old  Testament  wonld 
still  be  actnally  accompUshed  in  behalf  of  the  believers  in  the  Demi- 
urge.  The  Messiah  promised  by  the  Denuorge  would  appear,  and 
bmg  to  a  rigjd  judgment  those  who  had  not  been  freed  from  Ms  power 
by  fUth  in  the  Mgher  Christ ;  awaken  the  just  dead  of  the  Old  Testfr 
ment,  and  unite  them  all  together  in  a  millenial  reign  of  earthly  feUdty. 
The  eternal  heavenly  kingdom  to  which  the  Christians  belonged,  wonld 
then  form  the  direct  antithesis  to  this  perishable,  earthly  kingdom. 
The  souls  of  Christians  would  lay  a^de  their  gross  bodies,  as  the  bird 
rises  out  of  the  egg,  as  the  kernel  casts  off  the  shell  or  leaves  behind  its 
busk  in  the  earth,  and  lifts  itself  in  freedom  to  the  day-light,  as  the  ripe 
fruit  drops  from  the  atom.'    The  God  of  love  doea  not  punish ;  bat 
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those  who  were  nmriDfaig  to  receire  the  proflkred  feUowship  iritfi  lum, 
fikll  onder  tiie  power  of  the  Demiurge  and  his  avenging  jnatice.^  Bnt 
whoever,  on  the  other  hand,  enton  into  fellowship  with  the  Father 
tiirongh  faitli  in  &k  Son  of  God,  becomes  rart^er  eren  here  on  the 
eartli  of  a  divine  life  above  the  power  of  the  Denuurge  and  of  the  Hjle ; 
and  fbr  Mm  there  is  no  longer  any  jadgment.  Delivered  from  the 
nught  of  the  Demiurge,  be  stands  onder  the  epeciai  guidance  of  the 
God  of  love.  Plotinus,  in  lus  work  agaioat  the  Gnostics,  among  othen, 
eemores  those  who  maintained  a  vpmola  of  the  Supreme  God  which  ex- 
tended to  themselves  and  not  to  the  whole  world.  We  are  not  of  th« 
oinmon,*  that  he  had  the  Marcionitea  particutarl;  in  view  here ;  but  we 
must  at  leaet  pr»«oppo«e  such  a  doctnne  in  Marcion.  From  Mansion's 
oonnec&)n  of  ideas  resulted  the  andtbesis  between  those  who  were  left 
subject  to  the  Demiurge's  government,  and  those  who,  released  from  hia 
power,  become  objects  of  the  providential  care  of  the  Supreme  God, 
those  whom  God  truna  for  his  longdom,  those  in  whose  bebidf  all  thingi 
shall  work  together  for  good,  serving  to  conduct  them  onward  to  the 
mark  for  which  eternal  love  has  destined  them.  Providence  generai 
and  tptcud  Marcion  must  have  attributed  to  the  Demiurge ;  that  provi- 
dence alone  which  has  been  designated  by  the  term  providentia  speciat 
isaima,  oonld  be  accounted  by  him  as  the  work  of  the  Supreme  God  in 
reference  to  his  chosen  ones. 

A  dogmatical  system  Uke  Mardon's,  in  which  the  andthesis  between 
law  uiiffoipel  was  expressed  in  such  a  way,  could  not  fail  to  be  f<d- 
lowed  by  a  system  of  morals  full  of  meaning;  for  the  distinction  which 
be  made  between  die  two  amounted  in  fact  to  this ;  that  the  former,  by 
its  precepts,  could  not  confer  on  man  say  true,  inward  sanctification, 
any  power  to  obtun  the  rictoty  over  sin ;  wlule  the  latter,  by  futh, 
brought  man  into  union  with  a  fountun  of  divine  life,  a  union  which 
most  necessarily  manifest  itself  by  the  conquest  over  sin  and  by  holi- 
ness of  living.  Even  Maroion's  warmest  opponents,  who  sought 
eagerlv  to  sum  up  every  had  quality  which  could  be  imputed  to  him, 
and  mio  refliaed  to  acknowledge  the  essential  difference  between  his 
system  and  all  other  forms  of  Gnoaticbm,  still  could  not  deny,  that 
w.e  Marcionitea  differed  entirely  in  their  moral  conduct  from  those 
Qnoslio  Antiuomiana ;  —  that  they  came  fully  up,  for  example,  to  the 
standard  of  the  most  rigid  Gbristdans,  in  their  abhorrence  of  the  pagan 
games  and  pastimes.*  While  many  Gnoatics,  who  held  to  the  doctrine 
ot  an  allowf^le  accommodation  to  prevailing  errors,  or  to  the  piinciple 
that  DO  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  externals,  found  no  difficulty 
in  evading  the  obligation  to  become  martyrs ;  the  Marcionites,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  felt  certunly  constnuned  to  bear  witness  of  Gbristianity, 
which  was  a  cause  enlisting  the  affections  of  their  heart.*  We  have, 
in  the  previous  remarks,  alluded  already  to  the  necessary  defect  in  Mar- 
oion's system  of  morals,  grounded  in  hie  peculiar  doctrine  concerning 
the  creation  and  the  ori^  of  man.     The  ascetic  bent  of  life,  which  he 

1  Abiecli,  *b  iffne  cmtorii  di^ nhBndsa-        *  TeitoIL  c  H.  1. 1,  c.  S8. 
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had  adofited  tireadj  as  m  member  of  ttie  catholic  chnrch,  ukd  in  vUi^, 
aa  we  oMerved  above,  his  Bjstem  found  a  natural  point  of  union,  was 
now  agun  still  further  promoted  by  the  matured  and  perfect«d  doc> 
trines  of  hia  system.  He  reckoned  that  mode  of  life,  which,  in  the 
catholic  church,  waa  led  only  by  a  particular  class  of  ascetics,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  uaential  being  of  genuine  ChristiBmty  ;  —  Christiana  should 
lead,  even  here  on  the  earth,  a  heavenly  life,  above  all  contaminating 
influence  of  matt«r.  He  who  was  not  as  yet  capable  of  leading  such 
a  life,  must  remtun  in  the  claaa  of  catechumens,  could  not  yet  be  admit 
ted  to  baptiam.' 

MarcioQ  assuredly  regarded  Paul  as  the  only  genuine  apostle  who 
remained  true  to  lus  calling.  He  taught,  that  aAer  Christ  revealed 
himself  in  his  divine  charaoter  to  the  Demiurge,  and  compelled  him  to 
acknowledge  a  higher  power,  he  manifested  himself  to  Paul,  (referring 
doubtless  to  that  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  apostle  of  which  the  latter 
himself  testifies,}  and  commisaoned  him  to  preach  the  gospel.'  The 
other  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  save  Paul's  epistles,  he 
rejected ;  not  because  he  supposed  them  interpolated  at  a  later  period, 
but  because  he  did  not  recognise  the  authors  of  them  as  genuine  teach- 
ers of  Christianity.  Besides  the  epistlea  of  Paul,  he  made  use  of  a 
pretended  original  gospel,  which  he  held  to  be  the  record  of  the  gospel 
histoiy  cited  and  used  by  Paul  himself.*  All  the  other  gospels  he 
traced  to  those  corrupters  of  the  erangelioal  truth,  against  whom  Paul 
himself  had  waned  men.*  But  we  most  ever  keep  it  in  mind,  that 
Marcion  regarded  the  older  apostles  themselves  as  such  corrupters.  As 
he  presupposed  everywhere  in  the  church  a  corruption  of  the  primitiYO 
truth,  and  the  image  of  those  Judai^dng  corrupters  haunted  him  like  a 
ghost,  he  thought  it  necessary,  that  even  those  reli^ous  records,  whose 
authority  he  acknowledged  in  common  with  the  church,  should  first  bo 
restored  to  tiieir  primitive  condidon,  by  a  critical  process  of  his  own, 
deaigned  to  purge  them  of  every  element  of  Juduam.  His  pretended 
ori^nal  gospel,  used  by  &e  Apostie  Paul,  seems  to  have  been  a  muti- 
lated copy  of  the  gospel  according  to  Luke.^  His  critical  expurgation 
was  not  consistenfly  carried  through,  many  things  being  allowed  to  re- 
mun,  which  could  be  brought  into  harmony  with  Marcion's  system 
only  by  resorting  to  a  tortuous  exegesis,  mode  posmble  by  ignorance  of 
the  right  ptinci^ea  of  mterpret&tion. 

Mjjicion's  Sects.  —  Marcion  dififei«d  &om  other  Gnoatics  in  this 
respect  also,  tiiat  while  the  latter,  aa  Clement  of  Alexandria  said  of 

1  Tertoll.  c  U.  Ub.  L  c  34'.  Quomodo  OrigioM  in  Joann.  T.  V.  i  4.    T.  Dialoff. 

napUu  itirimiit  nee  conjaogeiu  rovom  el  de  i«eta  in  Denm  fide  in  Orig.  opp.  ed.  m 

feminam,  nee  aEbj  conjancUw  ad  Mcramen-  U  Itae.    T,  1.  f  807. 

tnm  b^Miimtti*  ct  eaduriitln  admitUiu,  *  DetaUed  inv«stus^ni  into  Mnmon'a 

Dili  ioKT  M  coDJniBTeriDt  advcnn*  fcoctua  caaaa  of  the  New  TesuunenI  voold  be  out 

Bnptiamm.  of  place  here.    See  mon  on  chii  lat^ect  ia 

■SeaEai%,Le.p.TS.  Ihe  learned  and  ingenkmi  inqniries  of  nj 

■PerfaatM  dten  had  iMcn  ptwerred  hi  Mendt  Ibhn  and  OlihanHO,  and  in  mf 

the  apiMtoUe  dmehea  of  A^  Wnat  the  Oeseiic  deTelt^ment  of  the  Onosiic  *n- 

nawmbraneo  of  mdi  u  eranmlical  colleo-  temi.    On  Manion'*  goipel,  coamlt  Tbi- 

tkm,  wtueh  St  Ful  had  bnmAt  with  him.  lo*!  adilkHt  (^  die  Asorrji/bA  writinga  of 

*  Bm  TwtilL  &  H,  lib.  IV.  e.  a  et  S.  ilHN«wTe«taaMat,T.L 
40* 
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diem,  «ndMTored  to  found  schoola  only,^  he,  od  tbe  otter  buid,  mi 
for  establishing  &  church,  a  community.  To  restore  the  pnmitive 
church,  designed  by  Christ,  founded  by  me  Apostle  F&ul,  vw  the  um 
of  bis  life.  And  being  ererywhere  excluded  &om  the  catholic  churoh, 
he  was  compelled,  in  preaching  the  pure  4<X!trine  of  Christ  as  he  hd- 
dentood  it,  to  found  commnnilieB  tn*  his  own.*  The  universally  intel- 
Ii«ble  and  practical  character  of  Maroion's  doctrines,  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  these  principles  were  annoonced,  mi^t  give  this  sect  a 
wider  spread  than  any  omer  could  reach.  Very  soon,  however,  difieiv 
ences  of  opinion  must  heffn  to  mamfeBt  themselves  irithin  it. 

While  among  the  other  Gnoedca,  the  arbitrary  character  and  gre^ 
variety  of  the  speculations  they  indulged  in,  inrnished  occasion  for  the 
later  disciples  to  depart  in  mtuiy  respects  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
earlier  masters  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predominant  pnwtical  teih 
denoy  and  the  poverty  of  speculation  in  the  system  of  Marcion  com. 
pared  witti  the  other  Gnostic  systems,  laid  the  foundation  of  changes, 
which  his  followers,  not  so  exclusively  governed  as  he  was  himself  by 
the  practical  interest,  undertook  to  introduce.  Many  of  them  endear 
ored  to  supply  the  defects  which  they  thought  they  detected  in  tiie  syfr 
tem,  by  appropriating  to  fliemselvee  elements  from  other  Gcostic  systems, 
sot  suited  to  Maroion's  theory.  Many,  like  the  Marciouite  Marcus,' 
espoused  the  doctrine  of  the  Syrian  Gno«s  respecting  the  formatioa  of 
man ;  *  wluch  was,  that  the  Supreme  God  communicated  to  man  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  divine  life,  (the  irvrHfia,')  which  man  lost  however  br 
sin,  —  a  doctrine  at  variance  mth  the  whole  character  of  t^e  Maro 
onite  system.  While  Marcion  probably  gave  himself  no  farther  thoagbt 
concerning  the  final  destiny  (^  the  Demiurge  and  of  the  "  peychicdi 
natures,"  ^e  Marcionite  Lucas,  on  the  other  hand,  thou^t  himself 
oompelled  to  believe  that  everything  '^  psychical "  was  perishable ;  that 
the  mitciianiiiv  only,  which  participated  of  the  divine  life,  was  im- 
mortal." 

In  the  case  of  Apdlet,  who  had  for  a  while  turned  aade  from  Uie 
predominant  practical  tendency  of  Marcion,  and  indulged  in  various 
speculations  foreign  to  the  primitive  Marcionite  system,  the  ori^nal 
practical  tendency  finally  guned  once  more  the  ascendency  in  a  very 
remu-kable  manner.  Tertnllian  ^ves  an  un&vorable  account  of  the 
mor^  character  of  this  man ;  ^  but  Khodon,  a  catholic  church  teacher 
in  the  be^nnmg  of  the  third  century,  whose  testimony,  being  that  of 
an  opponent,  is  beyond  susfHcion,  sufficiendy  ezoner^s  him  of  this 
charge  ;  for  he  describes  him  as  a  peison  ^  whose  moral  character  etna- 
manaed  the  respect  of  all.  Probably,  it  was  the  altogether  blameless 
intimacy  subsistmg  between  Apelles  and  PhS,wmene,  a  certain  fem^ 
theoeoimist,  wlueh  funushed  occasion  for  this  charge — men  being  evcff 

I  ttarpia'd.  *  See  •boTi'   in  Ihs  cue  of  dw  OphitM 

■  CoDceming  die  ecclcdn,  iiliieh  wen  and  of  SMaratnoi. 

ftnuded  bj  M*moii  or  hii  dUdpltL  oou.  *  Bee  Tennll.  de  rsminct  cun.  e.  % 

Tertall.  c  M.  1^.  IV.  c  5.  Orlg.  c  Cell.  L  m.  c  37. 

■iDlbaDiKlogMdencta&ilt.  'nd.op*.  *  Fmoipt.  bniM.  c.  SO. 

Oiigen,  T.  L  >  Xnieb.  £b.  T.  o.  U. 
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bolfaied  to  pni  a  fiibe  conatnietKni  on  th«  msImbb  cX  one  ttigmatized'M 
ft  heretic.  The  only  reproach  that  oau  be  bronght  against  Fhilumena 
is,  that  she  forgot  her  misoion  as  a  iroman,  and  henoe  wae  betrayed  into 
fanaticism ;  —  against  Apellefl,  that  he  confirmed  her  in  this  line  a£  c<«^ 
dnct,  and  looked  upon  the  fanatic  discourseH  that  proceeded  from  her 
distempered  mind^  aa  revdaiumt,  which  he  gave  hiioaelf  the  trouble  of 
ezpoundin^^  We  may  make  some  use,  however,  of  the  report  fur- 
nished by  Tertullian,  that  the  protracted  re^ence  of  Apellea  in  Alex- 
andria effected  a  change  in  his  Marcwtiite  views ;  since  all  we  cao 
gather  from  the  scattered  accounts  in  Tertullian,  Origen,  Epipbanius, 
and  in  the  work  of  Ambrosius  "  De  Paradiso,"  intimates  a  modificar 
tion  of  hie  system  through  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnods. 
Bence  it  was,  that  ho  brought  the  viable  and  the  invi^ble  orders  of  the 
world,  the  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme  God,  the  Old  and  the  New  Tea- 
tamenta,  into  closer  connection  with  each  other,  than  was  admissible 
according  to  the  spirit  and  system  of  Marcion.  Starting  with  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Old  Testament  came  from  different  authon,  partly  &om 
the  inspirations  of  the  Soter,  partiy  &om  those  of  the  Demiurge,  and 
in  part  from  those  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  corrupted  the  revelations  of 
the  divine  things,'  he  was  for  everywhere  holding  fast  the  good.  "  I 
use  all  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,"  said  he,  "  gathering  from 
them  what  is  pro&table."^  He  appealed  to  a  saying,  often  cited  by 
the  ancients,  which  was  attributed  to  our  Saviour,  perhaps  in  the 
e4a)7fXuw  jio*"E^(>aio»f ;  "  Be  skilfiil  money-changers,  ever  ready  to  dia- 
tingiush  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  true  from  the  false ; " 
(jr'aita&t  ioia/iai  Tpatri^Tiu.')  While  MsTcion,  who  was  inclined  to  ol^ectize 
everything,  received  iJl  in  the  Old  Testamwt  as  true  to  the  letter,  bnt 
ascnbed  it  not  to  the  Supreme  God,  but  to  the  Demiurge ;  Apelles,  on 
the  other  hand,  found  in  the  Old  Testament  fables  wholly  destitute  of 
truth.*  We  see  exemplified  in  this  man  the  force  of  a  tendency  which 
ruled  the  minds  of  a  particular  age  —  the  great  difficulty  which  indi- 
viduals, who  would  gladly  withdraw  themselves  &om  it,  must  still  expe- 
rience in  asserting  &eir  freedom.  Thus  Apelles  felt  the  might  of  tite 
dnaliatic  principle,  the  incompatibility  of  which  with  Christianity  he 
acknowledged,  and  to  wluch,  notwithstanding,  he  saw  himself  ever  forced 
back  again  by  the  power  that  governed  his  thoughts.  Accordingly  he 
concluded  his  inquiries,  at  an  advanced  age,  with  the  confession,  that 
he  could  not  do  otherwise,  but  felt  himself  absolutely  compelled  to  be- 
lieve in  One  eternal  God,  the  author  of  all  existence ;  but  scientifically 
to  demonstrate  how  all  existence  could  be  traced  back  to  one  original 
principle,  transcended  his  ability.  The  church  teacher  Rhodon,  a 
Btruiger  to  such  conflicts  of  the  spirit,  could  not  understand  the  confei^ 
sion,  and  bantered  him  for  profeaong  to  be  a  teacher,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  avowed  that  be  only  believed,  but  was  unable  to  proves 

1  Bh  woA  of  fovipuaeif,  whidi  hu  not  *  Xpu  iwi  vaa^t  ypa^,  ivaajruv  ri 

na^ed  our  timM.  xpi^f"'    Epiphan.  lueres.  44,  t  1. 

*  He  cndeaTored,  in  a  iroA  which  he  en.  *  MC&ot  ri  'lov&utn  jpafifiara.    Oil|^ 

tided "CoDcbitioiu,''  wiAoyio/JoI,  u  ~-'-'  -"■-•■'-'»-  ■■ 
«nt  the  coutndkiioiu  ia  uie  Old  1 


,"  «v/lV;u/wi,  u  point    c.  Cek  lib.  T.  e.  U. 
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irhat  he  tau^t.    Apelles  seemed  now  to  bavelost  all  interest  ta  dis- 

Ebee  on  tbeae  matters.     "  Let  every  man,"  saii  he,  "  atutd  fast  by 
ffuth ;  for  all  that  pat  their  trust  in  Christ  crucified,  shall  attain  sat 
vation,  if  they  only  proye  their  futh  by  their  worlcs." 


Ooneeming  the  Worship  or  Cvltu*  of  the  €hu>n». 
The  different  tendencies  of  Gnosticiam,  which  we  have  thus  for  con- 
templated, had  great  influence  also  on  the  views  which  they  entertained 
of  duvine  worship.  The  reaction  that  Bpnmg  out  of  Gnosticism  against 
the  confounding  together  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  positions,  and 
against  the  conversion  of  religion  into  an  outward  thing,  could  not  ^ 
to  manifest  itaelf  strongly  on  this  particular  side.  Indeed  we  have 
observed  thk  already,  in  the  declarations  of  PtolemEeus  respecting  fea- 
tivals  and  fasts.  But  that  tendency,  growing  out  of  the  Dualism  of 
the  Gnostics,  to  abstraction  from  the  world  and  estrangement  from  all 
human  affections,  which  stood  opposed  to  the  Christian  principle  insist- 
ing on  the  transfiguration  of  the  natural  and  the  human,  must,  when 
conBi3t«ntly  carried  out  and  pushed  to  the  extreme,  have  led  in  the 
case  of  worship  also  to  the  rending  asunder  of  what  Christ,  for  man's 
benefit,  had  put  together.  And  the  exaggerated  value  placed  on 
knowledge  in  religion,  —  the  twilight  knowledge  which  set  up  itself  b8 
the  supreme  good,— might  end  in  a  proud  contempt  for  all  those  means 
of  grace  which  bad  been  furnished  in  aid  to  the  Christian  life ;  a 
similar  tendency  having  in  fact,  at  a  etill  earlier  period,  grown  out  of 
the  Jewish  Gnosis  at  Alexandria.  Accordingly  we  find  those  among 
the  Christian  Gnostics  who  s^d  that  salvation  conusted  in  knowledge ; 
in  knowledge,  man  had  all  that  he  wanted.  As  the  world  of  sense  had 
Bpning  out  of  an  alienation  from  the  divbe  being,  it  was  letting  down 
the  dignity  of  the  transcendent  things  of  God,  to  attempt  representing 
them  oy  sensuous,  defective,  perishable  tldngs.'  But  the  same  theo- 
sopluc  tendency  might  bring  with  it  too  a  symbolic  cultus,  fiill  of  mys- 
terious pomp  and  ceremony ;  —  as  we  see  illustrated  in  the  case  of  that 
Beet  of  the  Marcoaians,'  from  whom  Irenseus  derives  the  Idealists,  men- 
tioned farther  back,  who  discarded  all  external  rites  of  religion.  Bt 
mtue  of  the  distinction  between  t,  ptjfchical  and  ApneaTtiatio  Christi- 
Miity,  they  were  led  to  distinguisb  also  tvm  Jdndt  of  baptUm  —  a  l«p- 
tism  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah  of  the  psychical  natures,  where- 
by believers  obtained  for^veness  of  un  and  the  nope  of  eternal  life  in 

1  Thdr  words  are  to  be  fonnd  in  IrencnB,  mn  lometimM  Eonfbanded,  duM  lut  mntt 

lib.  I.  e.  31,  t  *:  K^  ietv  rd  i%  iMrm  alio  be  placed  in  tba  Mm«  elau,  which 

ml  iofiarm  iwa^tut  fnxmjpiov  SI  dparuv  ironld  agree  wtlh  their  geoenl  tendenqr. 

mt  *da(iTuii  iniTciilirSai  KTiauaTuv,  Kal  But  the  KMoni  alleged  bj  tboM  Calaniani 

Tuv  iycwSfTuv  ml  iau/mruv  it  ata^ruv  agaiost  the  neccstitf  of  oDtirard  bqitina, 

(ot  au/mrixuv.    Eh/oi  ii  TiJuiav  AttoXv-  \a,TB  Do  reaembluiee  irtuueTer  to  (he  wOd, 

rpuoiv  airriv  t^  hriyvootv  ni  i^rav  bnatlcal  tpirit  of  the  Cunilei;  and  tM 

ueyHfav^.     Tbeodoret  haret  fiJi.  1.  c  10.  aect  ceneraliy  exhitnu  none  of  the  OdoMo 

it  Qm  Caluuani,  attacked  bj  Tettalliut  ia  pecnllaritiea. 

bii  wnk,  "  de  BMHtKno,"  were  idenliGal  *  Adberenii  of  MaA 
«ilh  the  QiMMlie  Cainitea,  irilh  iriwm  ihey 
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tibe  Ungdom  of  Hie  Deimorge ;  and  pnerimatio  bsptism,  ia  the  nune  of 
the  Chnat  from  heavea  tmited  vhh  Jesos,  vhereby  the  epritoal  nAttm 
sttained  to  self-<!fniBdoiuaie88  and  to  perfeetitm,  am  entered  into  felloi^ 
■hip  iritfa  the  Pleroina.  The  ceremony  of  baptism  And  the  b^tismid 
finrnnla  probably  differed  vith  them,  according  as  &e  candidate 
received  the  firtt  or  the  aeetmd  baptism,  was  received  into  the  class  trf 
psrchicfJ  or  mto  that  of  pneumatical  Chiutiana.  ^e  latter  vu  prob- 
ably aceompamed  with  more  pomp  and  parade  than  the  former.  A.0- 
cording  to  the  Gnostic  idea,  (see  above,)  —  that  the  baptized  and 
redeemed  pneam&tic  nature  entered  into  a  smritnal  marriage  (syzygy) 
irith  Ha  other  half  in  the  apirittial  world,  with  the  angd  which  witii  it 
eonatitttted  one  whole,  —  they  celebrated  baptasm  aa  a  wedding,  and 
decorated  the  room  where  the  ceremony  took  place,  like  a  bridal  cham- 
ber. One  baptismal  formula  for  the  Pnevnutics  ran  thus :  *'  In  tlia 
name  which  is  hidden  from  all  the  dirimties  and  powers,  (of  the  Ser 
Buurge,)  the  name  of  truth,^  which  Jesns  of  Ifasareth  has  put  on  im 
the  lightcmoea  of  Christ,  the  linng  Ghiist,  tiiiron^  the  Holy  Ghoet,  fat 
the  redempti(Hi  (f  the  Angels,^  —  the  name  by  which  all  things  attain 
to  perfection."  ^e  can£date  theosud;  "I  sua  eitablithed  and  re- 
deemed,'—  I  am  redeemed  in  my  soul  from  this  world,  and  from  all 
&at  comes  from  it,  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  has  redeemed  tha 
•ool  of  Jesofi*  by  the  hving  Christ."  The  whole  assembly  then  uud, 
"Peace  (or  salvation)  to  all  era  whom  this  name  rests."  Next  they 
bestowed  on  the  person  baptized  the  sign  of  coneeoration  to  the  priestly 
office,  by  anointing  with  oil,  customary  also  in  the  church,  (see  above  ;^ 
but  the  oil  in  this  case  was  a  costly  balsam ;  fbr  the  precioos,  &r- 
spreading  fragrance  was  int«iuled  to  be  a  symbol  of  that  transcendent 
bliss  of  me  Pleroma  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  redeemed.  It  is 
among  these  Marcoeians  we  first  meet  with  the  ceremony  of  extreme 
unction.  The  dead  were  anointed  with  this  balsam,  mingled  with  water, 
and  a  form  of  prayer  waa  pronounced  over  them,  to  the  end  that  the 
souls  of  the  departed  might  he  able  to  rise,  free  from  the  Demiurge 
and  all  bis  powers,  to  their  mother,  the  Soplua.'  The  Ophites  idso  bad 
nmilar  forms  of  adjuration  for  the  departed.  To  the  same  sect  belonged 
too  the  well-known  mystical  table,  (the  dia^p^ia,)  which  contuned  a 
symbolic  representation  of  their  system. 

The  protestant,  reforming  tendency  of  Mareion  shows  itself  also  in 
reference  to  the  forms  of  worship.     His  nmple,  practical  bent  kept 

1  The  i^«euI,  Mlf-mtfiife«t>tion  of  ibe  ■  Inn.  lib.  I.  c.  SI,    The  prutice  of  ex- 

BjtfM*.  ordim  at  biptina  wu  in  accorduiM  klto 

*  E^  Xirpturiv  iyy'^*^'  To  tbe  mum  wiLh  the  iheorj  of  tbo  Gnoitia  i«sp«etliig 
redemptian,  of  vhich  thli  spiiitoal  iuinr«,  the  indwelling  of  [be  Tvioiu  trvrvfiari 
■I  well  ea  Uie  angel  belongiDg  to  it,  raiut  iXiica  nntil  rldemptioB.    Eicrdim   (Mu)> 

Cike,  in  onier  UiM  both  might  be  espo-  t(apiuZ6iicvor)    occnn   for  the  Gnt  thnt^ 

of  enierine  into  the  Pleroma.,  wbicb  itill  eulier   than   In   the   North  Afrioui 

neither  could  £>  lepanitelj,  but  onl;  in  mn-  choreh,  (>«e  above,)in  the  Diducsl,  AnB- 

ttia]  anion.  tol.  f.  BOO,  col.  II.  D.    It  mav  have  beea 

''Eariiiiy/uu  Kal7Lt^6rpo;mi.  geeabOTC,  cited  here,  hoiTe<rer,  nofai  a  pecnliartj 

on  Honia.  Gnostic  nuom,  bat  m  bdonf*—  —  '^- 

*  I  rappoM  that  in  the  abcre  fonnnlB  Alexandrian  duudi  genenllr. 
ni  li/aav  ihonld  be  nad  ln«t«ad  of  atrvik 
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lum  Tem6te  from  that  mystioism  which  delists  in  outward  pomp  txA 
show ;  but  at  tbe  same  tune  also  &om  a  proad,  oontempIatiTe  idealism. 
His  efforts,  in  this  matter  too,  were  aimed  to  restore  the  worship  rf 
Ood  to  the  primitive  ChrisliEui  fonn,  and  he  attacked  many  of  the  new 
T«gulations,  as  corruptions  of  that  original  eimplicity.'  Tbna  he  resisted 
die  practace,  wMch  was  now.  for  the  first  time  becoming  common,  of 
Priding  the  service  into  the  two  portions  of  the  missa  catechumenomm 
and  the  missa  fideliom ;  since  he  required  that  the  catechamens  should 
shue  in  all  the  privileges  of  their  teachers,'  and  not  be  disnussed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prayer  mtrodnctory  to  the  celebration  of  tlis 
supper.     He  supposed  Uie  holy  rite  conid  not  be  profaned  by  their 

a  contradiction  with  what  has  just  been  Bud, 
if  it  b  true,  that  Marcion  was  the  aathor  of  the  superstdtioas  custom, 
—  founded  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  1  Corinth.  15  :  29,  —  of  a 
representative  baptism  of  the  living  for  catechumens  who  had  died ; 
but  it  is  without  any  reason  whatever,  that  the  introduction  of  such 
vicarious  baptism  is  imput«d  to  Marcion,  to  whose  rimple,  evangelical 
spirit  such  a  superstition  was  altogether  nnstuted.  If  the  practice  had 
become  dominant  among  the  Marcionites  wlio  in  the  fifth  century  had 
spread  themselves  among  tiie  country  population  of  Syria,  yet  we 
Uionid  by  no  means  be  warranted  to  infer  from  the  oustoma  of  such 
ignorant  and  uncultivated  men,  who  were  hardly  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  spirit  of  Marcion,  that  the  practice  was  authoriied  by 

n.  Mmii  and  the  Mmichcaitu. 

Christiamty  had  come  forth  victorious  out  of  the  conflict  with  that  re- 
action of  the  fundamentAl  principle  of  the  old  world,  which  we  have 
contemplated  in  the  Gnostic  secte.  Christian  Theism  bad  vanquished 
Oriental  Duaham.  Gnosticism  had  accomplished  its  destined  work.  It 
had  aroused  men's  minds  to  a  self-active  appropriation  and  digestion  of 
Christian  truth,  brought  to  clearer  consciousness  the  pecuhar  essence 
of  Christianity,  and  the  subject-matter  of  its  principal  doctrines.  After 
Gnosticism  had  entered  thus  deeply  into  the  progresdve  movement  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  theology,  it  retired  into  the  back-ground;  it 
endured  only  in  its  subsequent  influences ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that  tiiese  received  their  greater  significancy  as  reactions  agunst 
tiie  catholic,  or  Jewish-Christian  element  still  further  developed. 

When,  however,  the  period  of  Gnosticism  had  already  passed,  a  new 

1  In  ttl  probablli^  Tertnlliui   had   in  baptiam  wsi  uirwhera  prvctiaod  in  hia  own 

view  patticaWlT  the  HsrdoniteB,  when  hi  time,  bat  be  onl;  nippoBei  Ibe  pouibilit* 

M^  of   the  heretics,   (Prascript  c  *1 :)  that  lUch  a.  ciutam  exuled  in  the  time  ot 

SMufiatalan  rolam  eau  prottntionemdis-  the  epoatle,  and  that  the  latter  ipoke  in 

dpImB,  a^ni  penei  noa  cunun  lowcuntm  reference  to  it;  and  in  (he  latter  p^ace,  he 

TOcanL  considen  in  fact  another  explanation  <rf 

'  To  thil  point,  Marcion,  bj  hia  forced  1  Cor.  15:  39,  ai  the  mote  probable  ooB 

interpretation,  applied  the  paaaage  in  Gal  Ai  to  Cfaryaoitom'i  remarlts  on  tbia  pa*- 

S :  6.    See  vol.  L  p.  338.  (age,  they  can  apply  onl^  to  manf  of  the 

■  Tertntlian  (de  res-camia  c  4S,  and  adv.  Ignorant  MarcioniteaoT  hitoim  rime,  bat  in 

Uardon,  L  V.  c.  10)  by  no  meani  w  ex-  no  wiae  to  Maicion  himielf,  and  tlie  oldor   ' 

preiaei  Mnuell|  a>  if  radi  a  labatitatiTe  Marcionite*. 
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attempt  tbs  made  hj  tbe  Ferman  Maui  or  Maaea,  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  centuiy,  to  blend  together  Christiamt;  and  the  reli^ons  of 
aocient  Asia.  Such  attempts  were  called  forth  hj  tiie  inner  relation- 
of  Chrifitianity  to  those  ancient  religions ;  for  the  facts  of  which  tbe- 
gospel  witnesses  —  redemption,  the  union  of  God  with  homamtj  — 
answer  to  a  fundamental  want  of  the  religions  nature,  which  powerfullj 
revealed  itself  in  those  old  religions,  and  anticipated,  in  &nta8tio 
oaptice,  that  which  was  desliaed  to  be  gtven,  in  the  fuhiess  of  ^e 
times,  in  the  form  of  historical  reality.'  Superficial  contemplation,  or 
contemplation  too  much  chfuned  down  to  the  poation  of  the  ancient 
world,  might  therefore,  in  comparing  Christianity  with  those  old  reli- 
^ons,  imagine  that  it  had  found  agun  the  same  divine  element,  only 
in  a  more  multiform  shape.  But  all  becomes  a  different  matter^ 
tiuvugh  the  different  notion,  lying  at  bottom,  of  the  Divine  Being^of 
his  relation  to  the  world,  of  the  creation ;  —  unce  in  those  nature-reti- 
^ons,  instead  of  the  idea  of  the  personal,  living  God,  such  as  he  de- 
clares lumself  to  be  in  revelation,  the  Pantheistic  view  predonunates. 
Eence  &e  seeming  resemblance  must  transform  itself  into  an  essential. 
difference ;  and  if  tiiose  old  reli^ns,  in  consideration  of  such  a  sup- 
posed relationship,  were  to  be  transported  into  Christianity,  it  could  be 
no  otherwise  effected,  than  by  severing  Christianity  itself  from  its  nat- 
ural connection  with  the  preparatory  revelation  of  religion  in  Judaism, 
and  by  fu^g  it  with  a  Panuteistic  naturereli^on,  transforming  it  into 
an  entirely  different  tlung. 

Manicheism  differs  &om  Gnosticism  mfunly  in  this  respect,  that  in  the 
fiumer,  the  element  of  old  Oriental  theosopby  introduces  itself  to  a  far 
creator  extent  into  Chrisdanltv,  appropriating  it  as  a  symbol  for  ideas 
foreign  to  Itself,  so  that  the  Christen  terms  often  appear  here  only  as 
mere  accidents.  Moreover,  in  this  system,  which  grew  up  in  countries 
whither  no  influence  of  Platonic  philosophy  and  of  Jewish  theology  had 
penetrated,  the  Oriental  theosopby  could  not  become  mixed  up  with 
idpas  which  were  derived  from  snch  sources.  More  especially  we  find 
gleaming  through  the  Manichean  system,  the  Zoroastrian  doctrines  on 
the  con&ct  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  which  we  have  already  observed 
in  the  Gnostio  systems.  It  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  Mam  made  the 
centre  of  the  Parsio  view  of  religion  his  point  of  departure ;  that  he 
was  for  rectmciling  with  one  another,  for  fusing  together  in  one,  the 
Zoroastrian  and  the  Christian  reli^ons.  But  the  remarks  which  have 
been  already  made  respecting  the  opposition  in  the  whole  spiritual  ten- 
dency between  Gnosticism  and  the  original  Farsism,^  is  to  be  applied 
to  Manicheism  also,  and  indeed  is  here  still  more  strongly  marked. 
That  leaning  to  a  morose  estrangement  from  the  world,  which  is  alto- 
gether alien  from  the  original  Farsism,  constitutes  a  characteristic  dif- 
torence  between  the  latter  and  Manicheism.  In  Manicheism,  we  find 
the  urn  to  be  perfection,  the  utmost  posnble  estrangement  from  all  that 
pertains  to  the  world ;  in  Parsism,  plastic  influence  on  the  world ;  — 

1  It  ii  Id  nidi  reMmbluica  of  the  Chrii-    tnllUn  thongbt  he  dUcorertd  the  ingenla 
tifls  fttflmmt  in  the  old  r^^^on,  >i'«t  Tor-    <^1joU  qnndun  At  dlTinii  irifr**iini*f 
*  Bm  aboTC^  p.  ST& 
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kod  tiiia  {wadaMl  oppootion  stands  connectAd  with  dn  ndieil  diflap- 
enee  is  Uie  wbgle  mode  of  looking  ftt  thingB.  According  to  the  ori^ 
nal  Pareism,  it  ia  a  pure  creation,  whicli  proceeds  from  Ormnzd,  into 
irliich  Ahiiman  introanceH  a  distnrbing,  destroying  influence.  Hence 
&s  genuine  cham^ntm  in  the  service  of  Ormoid  has  to  combat  dus  inflow 
•nee.  According  to  the  Manicbean  theory,  an  evil  principle  is  atworic 
in  the  whole  oreation,  which  holds  in  bondage  tho  elements  springing 
oat  of  the  kingdom  of  light.  Deliverance  from  this  bondage,  so  that 
the  ^berated  spirit  may  become  once  more  nnited  with  its  on^nal  ibou- 
tain,  is  therefore  the  highest  end  to  be  attuned.  Now  it  is  tme,  diat 
to  acoonnt  lor  this  radical  difference,  it  mi^t  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
snppose  that  by  a  mixture  of  Far«Bm  wiUi  Chrislaanity,  and  especially 
with  Chiifltdaoity  apprehended  after  a  onfr«ded,  ascetic  mannw,  thie 
character  of  Paraism  itself  must  bare  ondeivone  great  alterations.  It 
may  be  conoeired,  that  the  cconmiztare  of  two  systems  might  have 
^ven  birth  to  a  third,  weaiiug  in  its  general  aspect,  and  in  its  details, 
a  type  different  from  either.  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Manicheism, 
—  as,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  metempsycboos,  of  a  fettered  soul 
tlinmghont  the  whole  of  nature ;  that  reverence  shown  by  the  perfect 
Uani^ean  for  all  life  in  nature,  which  sprang  out  of  Us  belief  that 
be  saw  the  same  spirit  of  heaveijy  origin,  more  or  less  imprisoned  and 
confined,  in  all  natnral  objects ;  ue  cantions  fear,  thence  reanlting,  of 
imoringeren  the  leaf  of  a  tree, — which  witnesses  (^  a  striking  affinity 
of  Manicheism  with  that  reli(p<Hi,  the  most  widely  extended  of  all  in 
Asia,  which,  through  its  institutions  akin  to  the  mona8ti<nsm  <rf  the  nud- 
dle  ages,  and  through  the  feelings  of  gentleness  uid  of  self-eacriflcmg 
benevolence  which  it  excited,  became  to  many  tribes  of  people  a  means 
of  transition  Irom  the  wildest  barbarism  to  semi-dvilisalion,— wemeaa 
the  Buddhwst  religion.'  Add  to  this,  that  we  are  not  merely  led  to 
such  a  result  by  comparing  the  inner  character  of  the  two  systems,  but 
that  moreover  there  are  quite  distinct  outward  and  histoncal  indica- 
tions, going  to  show  that  Mani  attached  lumself  to  Buddhiiism,  and 
Tisited  countries  where  the  Suddhwst  missionaries  and  pilgrims  had 
already  spread  themselves. 

Among  the  predecessors  of  Mani,  if  we  nay  so  consider  one  from 
whose  writings  Mam  is  supposed  to  have  largely  drawn.  Western  tradi- 
tion, which  grew  out  of  maur  misapprehended  facts,  names  Buddat; 
and  of  him  it  is  related,  that  he  pretended  to  be  bom  miraculously  of  a 
nrmn.  Something  similar  occurs  also  in  tJie  tales  relative  to  the  birth 
of  Buddha  who  appeared  in  humanity.  Later  Manicheans  taught  ex- 
pressly, that  Mani,  Buddas,  Zoroaster,  Ohriat,  and  the  Sun  are  the 
same ; '  —  and  this  view  ^rees  entirely  with  the  Buddhaist  doctrine, 

'  In  tbc  fint  edition  oT  mj  Chnich  Wa-  IbUed  lhl«  raUtlonilup,  md  An*  opened  « 

tv;,  I  W  tUlnded  onWin  m  conoi^m*  tuw  path  for  the  [[enMic  expoaiiioD  of  Man. 

to   ths   reluiomhip  of  Maiiich«iaia   and  icheUm. 

Boddbailm ;  it  !l  the  great  merit  of  Dr.  *  TAv  Zapadov  icbI  BaviSx  tal  rAv  Z^o^ 

Baar,  conititnting  an  epoch  in  thii  depart-  rctv  *a2  rbv  Mavixaiov  nal  riv  ^i^ov  Iva 

tnent  of  historj,  that  in  bit  work  on  the  mt  t4v  atrltv   ehiai.     See  Jacob.   ToUii 

Maiuchean  argtem  <i(  religrioa,  (ZObingen,  Inii^nla   ilineniii  Italid.    Ti^ed.   16M, 

ISSl,)  he  bM  iMte  fBll7  exhibtted  and  tu-  Vf.  ISi. 
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th&t  Baddb&  preeeutod  luaisolf  on  ekrth  at  Afferent  timee,  onder  di& 
ferent  (brats  of  liaman  ezutence,  trae  or  apparent  shapes,  and  iu  all 
tbeae  dWerent  forms  of  maoifeBtatiiHi,  announoed  tlx)  aanie  reli^coi. 

Maui  is  eud,  moreover,  to  bav£  retired  to  a  oave  ia  the  ptorinoe  of 
Turkiatan,  from  whence  he  came  forth  with  the  {fl«teiisi<»i  of  having 
teoeired  Bpecial  revelations.  Xow  sacred  grottoa  occuped  an  import- 
a>t  place  among  the  holy  thin^  of  the  Buddha  religion ;  and  in  mod- 
era  times  sach  moBnaientfl  of  Buddhaism  have  been  diseevered  m  the 
diabicta  bcirdeimg  on  Persia  and  Bactiia.' 

It  ia  in  the  highest  degree  p^bable,  that  ia  the  pubbe  abpearanoes 
of'  Afani,  two  epochs  are  to  be  distisgiuahed,  —  and  tiu'view  i^  the 
Butter  is  also  confirmed  by  iodicationa  in  the  historical  Dotices,  —  tba 
first,  when  his  aim  was  nmplr  to  reooneile  and  blend  together  Pat«An 
and  Christianity ;  the  second,  after  he  had  become  acqumted  iu  kta 
travels  with  Bnddbaiam,  from  which  a  new  light  aroae  within  hun,  aod 
he  sapposed  that  be  first  att^ed,  from  this  new  pontion,  to  a  bettor 
'understanding  of  the  truth  in  all  the  three  reli^na.  Dualism,  with 
him,  must  now  gradoall;  pass  over  more  eom{Jetdy  into  pa&tiieistifl 
Hotwism.  For  we  cannot  help  conaidering  Buddhaiua,  allhoagh  the 
&ct  has  been  denied  by  many  in  modem  tunes,  as  one  phaa6  o!  the 
ai^wance  cf  Puttheisu ;  since  indeed  we  tnwt  consider  as  Such  jevery 
doctxine  whu^  does  not  recograie  God  aa  a  E«lf-o(mEcions,  free  causal- 
ity of  existence,  acting  with  a  view  to  owtana  purpetos  or  ends.  Tha 
Pnalism  oi  tlie  Baddha  ayatom  ia  of  ahogetber  another  kind  from  titat 
of  1it6  Pareic.  It  is  not  a  poative  kingdtsn  of  evil  that  standa  opposed 
to  the  kingdmn  of  good,  and  with  a  oormpting  inflnence  mixes  mto  its 
cieation ;  ont  by  Da^m  here  nothing  elae  ia  expressed,  than  that  Uie 
Uvioe  Being  ia  uttder  the  neccsrity  of  pasang  est  of  itse^',  and  over 
into  mmufeatation ;  —  and  tfae  problem  then  ia,  how  to  retom  back  from 
Ihis  manifestation  into  pure  bemg.  Tbe  same  laay  be  stud  of  ^ub  fbmi 
of  Dualism,  in  its  coDsection  with  the  pantheistic  el^nent,  as  was  sai4 
of  the  apparent  NeoPiatonc  BaaliBDi,  deacribed  in  a  former  pait  of 
tins  work.  There  are  two  &ctOTS,  the  ^ritGed,  and  natore,  <»■  mat- 
ter. When  the  Spirit  passes  ont  &om  itself  into  nature,  then  sprii^ 
intft  existence  the  pheoomeital  wMld,  the  world  of  iq^>eajaDce,  of  Sua* 
sata — the  Maia.  The  Spirit  becomes  ever  mors  oMgolated  io  natme, 
more  completely  estranged  %om  itself,  even  to  entire  unconsciousness. 
In  man,  it  retoma  back  throagh  vamaa  stagea  of  develt^nent  and 
porification  once  more  to  itself ;  till,  whollv  released  from  the  bonds  of 
Batuial  force,  ttEter  b^g  striped  of  all  lisnted,  individual  esiatence, 
it  beconies  consaoes  of  its  oneaess  with  the  primal  ^jrarit,  from  whic^ 
aS  life  has  flowed,  and  passes  over  into  the  same.  This  is  becoming 
KJnraaa.  The  antitbe«s  is  obvious  —  the  Spirit,  in  ita  estrangemei» 
fmrn  itself,  &ti  world  of  manifestaticxi  or  of  appearanoe,  (Sansara, 
Maia ;}  and  the  pure  being  of  the  Spirit,  (the  Zfirwana.)     It  is  a 

1  See  tha  irorfc  of  C.  Eitter.    Die  Sta-     Eoloue  Vm  Baaivui.    SetHo,  ISSa.    8. 
pa*!,  Oder  die  ardiitehwni>ck«n  I^enknule    30,  u.  d.  f- 
"■'■■■      ""  ■  a  nnd  die 
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characteristic  mark  of  ihe  Buddhust  mode  of  contemplation,  and  aa 
evidence  of  the  Mionoism  l^g  at  the'  root  of  this  Dualism,  when  w« 
find  it  described  as  the  highest  stage  of  perfection,  that  the  Sansara 
and  Uie  Nirwana  become  one  for  ooDScioosness ;  the  Spirit  ie  no  longer 
affected  at  all  hy  the  appearance,  can  energize  freel;  in  connection  with 
it,  and  amidst  the  world  of  appearance,  recognizing  this  as  appearance 
and  in  its  necessity,  holds  fast  only  the  pure  being — the  entire  oneneaa 
of  the  world  on  tkia  gide,  and  the  world  beyond  time.^  Thus  Buddha 
lets  himself  down  to  the  world  of  Sansara  for  the  redemption  of  the 
souls  therein  confined,  and  both  are  one  to  him. 

Mani  adopt«d  the  Zoroastrian  Dualism,  in  all  cases  where  he  repr^ 
sented  his  ideas  in  images  of  sense ;  bnt  be  introduced  into  these  sym- 
bols Buddhtust  notUmt.  Now  we  meet  with  diverse  forms  of  represen- 
tation of  the  Manichean  system  —  those  in  which  the  Farsic  c^pery 
appears  the  more  pronunent,  —  where  an  active  Icingdom  of  evil  is  ez- 
hibited  in  its  attacks  on  the  kingdom  of  Ught ;  and  those  which  seem  ta 
have  more  of  a  QreGian  coloring,  and  in  which  the  great  point  of  difr 
ouB^on  is  the  opposition  between  Ood  and  matter.'  We  might  indeed 
suppose,  that  the  latter  mode  of  representation  spnmg  from  a  transfer 
of  Mani'e  doctrines  into  the  Hellenic  form  of  culture ;  but  if  we  bear  ia 
mind  the  Baddhaistic  principles  into  which  Maoi  fused  the  Zoroastriaa 
ideas,  we  shall  rather  perceive  here  tiie  original  form  of  apprehenrion, 
answering  to  the  Buddha  system ;  and  Man!  himself  may  perhaps  have 
expressed  himself  differently,  according  as  be  preferred  to  employ  c<«- 
ceptions  and  forms  of  the  understanding,  after  the  manner  of  Buddhusm, 
or  cboee  the  Parsic  mode  of  representation  bv  means  of  symbols. 

If  we  consider  the  two  systems  of  religion  which  Mani  placed  in 
combination  with  Christianity,  in  their  relation  to  the  latter,  the  whole 
matter  will  shape  itself  as  follows.  The  reli^on  of  Zoroaster  presents, 
in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of  good 
and  of  evil,  concerning  the  mission  of  the  servants  of  Ormuzd  to  esert 
a  plastic  ii^uence  on  the  world,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  destructive 
influence  of  Ahriman — in  the  doctrine  concerning  &,«  Gttai  victary 
awuting  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  Uie  regeneration  of  the  world,  which 
is  to  purify  it  from  all  disorders,  and  concerning  the  resurrection,  a 
point  of  coalescenoe  and  unioD  with  Christianity.  Moreover,  the  cen- 
« 
'  Thi*  diflitTBDce  of  Sanun  uid  Nii^  moit  be  sllowed,  idmia  of  bdng  undilk 
mnft  ii  a  main  poiition  of  Boddluustic  atood  also  In  ano^ec  songe  than  that  of  tfa* 
wiidom;  aeo  Schmidt's  Eaaavs  on  the  fun-  pantheistic  Boddhaigm:  — "  He  to  whom 
damsntal  doctrines  of  Buddhaism,  in  the  etcrnitjr  ii  ai  timo,  and  time  u  elemit;,  it 
Memoii*  of  the  Pctersbarg  Academf  of  dEliTcred  from  aU  strife."  I  hare  taken  for 
gcieocei,  vol  L  1832.  p.  233  and  23!l,—  the  basis  of  mj  exhibition  of  Bnddhaiit 
^90,  the  Histor7  of  the  Eastern  Hoguls,  doctrine*,  particnlarly  the  easnTg  of  Srhmidt 
written  from  the  Baddhaistic  point  of  view,  jast  referred  to,  and  those  whidi  are  fooai 
with  a  OermBQ  translation  b;  Schmidt,  in  the  same  collection  of  Memoin  for  At 
pnblished  at  Peterabnr^  in  1339,  where  on    jear  1BS4,  vol.  II. 

page  S7I  it  is  said  of  a  wise  man.  that  "he  'So  sari  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  in  hb 
blTowed  the  doctrine  of  the  nothingneas  of  work  agamst  the  Hanicheans,  in  Combefii. 
■11  thbigt,  and  attained  to  the  knowledge    Oracornm  pacram  aactarinm  n 


is  Dothingtemble  either  in  Sui-    Paris,  16TS,  F.  II.  f  4,  where  he  sa^  of 
•ara  or  mrwaoa."    We  mar  here  compare    Mani ;  apxit  M^m  tfrtv  xat  l^. 
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ieil  idea  of  Christumtr,  the  idea  of  redemption  generally,  mi^t  per- 
haps lend  itself  to  the  here  pre-suppoBed  need  of  purification ;  but  the 
more  detenninate  appreheneion  of  the  notion  of  redemption,  the  doc- 
trine (^  a  personal,  historical  Bedeemer,  was  something  foreign  to  thia 
aystem.  On  the  other  hand,  Bnddhaism  testifies  most  dbtinctly  to  the 
oonsciousneBs  of  the  need  of  a  redemption,  and  that  too  of  a  redemption 
brought  about  through  a  true  entrance  of  the  divine  essence  into  the 
fijrms  of  human  nature  —  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddha.  But  this  ro- 
semblance  between  Christian  and  Buddhtustic  ideas  is  still  only  an  ap- 
parent one  ;  since  the  Christian  notion  of  the  redemption  and  of  the 
Bedeemer  is  conditioned  by  the  Christian  notion  of  tii&t  from  which 
man  is  to  be  redeemed,  the  notion  of  sin,  and  of  Him  who  is  the  su- 
preme causality  of  the  redemptiw,  of  God.  Bat  tiie  ChiiBtian  notion 
of  no,  which  is  grounded  on  mo  freedom  of  the  creature,  is  foreifpi  to 
Bnddbusm.  The  world  of  appearance,  the  Sansara,  is,  in  so  far  as  it 
holds  the  spirit  in  oppression  and  confinement,  the  cause  of  all  evil. 
Hence  the  tempter,  m  the  sense  of  Buddhusm,  who  answers  to  Satan 
in  the  Christian  representation,  is  not  an  intelligence  iallen  from  his  al* 
leoance  to  God,  nor  even,  as  in  the  Farsic  system,  an  ori^nally  evil 
principle ;  but  he  is  the  king  of  the  Shimnus,  (Demons,)  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  tiiird  world,  which  is  the  world  of  sensual  pleasures  and 
of  changeable  forms,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  souls  confined 
in  the  Sansara,  of  preventing  them  from  riamg  to  the  Nirwana,  charms 
and  deceives  tiiem  with  many  a  delusive  show;  —  nature  personified, 
which  seeks  to  retain  everythmg  within  her  enchanted  circle,  whose  en- 
ticements the  spirit  must  resist  in  order  to  attun  to  freedom.  Bedemp- 
tion  is  therefore  the  release  of  the  soul  fimn  the  bonds  of  Sansara,  from 
the  circle  through  which  the  spirits  fettered  in  the  bonds  of  nature 
must  wander,  —  the  metempsychosis,  the  spirit's  return  to  itself.  The 
final  end  is  the  becommg  Nirwaua.  That  whereby  this  end  is  reached, 
is  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  Sfurit,  and  of  the 
world  of  appearance.  And  as  Buddhsism  knows  no  personal  God,  but 
substitutes  in  place  of  him  the  general  notion  of  spirit;  it  follows  that 
it  could  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  God  becoming  man  in  a 
determinate  person, — of  a  redemption  accomplished  by  this  person  once 
for  all ;  but  a  multitude  of  Buddha  mauifestationa  are  supposed,  which 
found  the  beginnings  of  the  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  WQrld ; 
and  every  man,  by  freemg  himself  from  the  bonds  of  tiie  Sansara,  is 
(Salable  (^  runng  lumself  finally  to  the  digni^  of  a  Buddha ;  for  in  all 
there  existed  in  fact  one  and  the  same  spirit.  In  Mwii's  doctrine  am- 
ceming  Christ,  and  concerning  the  electig,  we  shall  find  much  which  is 
in  affinity  with  these  views,  only  mixed  up  with  Farrao  and  Christian 
ideas. 

In  its  detenmnation  of  the  ultimate  end  to  which  the  conflict  of  the 
kingdom  of  light  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  to  lead,  Farsism  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  Christianitv  than  Bnddhaism ;  for  what  the  latter 
considers  as  tiie  ultimate  end  of  the  redemptive  mvufeetations  of 
Buddha  is,  to  deprive  nature  of  ^lirit,  uid  after  the  spirit  shall  have 
gathered  to  itself  every  kindred  element  held  bound  under  the  fetteiB 
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tg  Saiuan,  its  ntam  to  di«  onginal  udty  of  die  imirenal  snirifc.  W« 
BbaU  see  hov  Mimi'a  doctrinft  agrees  in  due  respeot  more  iriui  Buddhft- 
iflm  thw  with  Puwm.  Taking  tiie  whole  together,  we  euuiot  den^-, 
that  althotigh  Buddhaiam  oompiises  in  itself,  bendes  the  notion  of  re- 
demptioD,  insulated  prRodoat  dements,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  selfsao 
lificing  lore,  self-dem^,  which  might  properly  be  received  into  a  Chri» 
tioii  cfHinection,  jet  in  the  miun  Par^m  has  more  that  is  in  affinity 
with  Christianity  than  Buddhaiam,  and  that  tiio  jvedonumant  epiiit  ts 
Bpem^aldre  Buddhaiam  might  easily  exert  an  influence  on  the  Chmtaaa 
dioctrines  brought  in  oonnection  with  it  of  such  Bort,  aa  to  deprive  thMB 
tt  their  b^e  Ghristitui  Bubstuttialit;  ;  —  a  remark  which  we  shall  find 
eotroborated  by  a  closer  examination  of  Manicheism. 

When  we  hare  oonrinced  ourselves  of  the  f^t,  that  an  outward  and 
Bmer  connection  exists  between  Manicheism  and  Buddhtusm,  the  result 
we  have  airired  at  may  also  hare  some  tend^icy  to  modifr  our  riews 
yeapeotiag  the  relation  of  sereral  Gnoetio  systems  to  Bnddhusm.  It 
nquires,  no  donht,  especi^  cantion  to  aroid  falling  into  the  error  of 
tmcmg  to  such  outwanl  influences,  what  may  be  satisfactorily  and  eoSte- 
aestly  explained  &om  inward  similarity  of  spirit.'  Analogies  of  this 
sort,  baring  their  eri^  in  the  mind,  independest  of  outwud  influences, 
"wH  be  found  often  recurring  in  the  historical  development  (£  ChristUD- 
ity,  whererer  conn^dons  of  purely  Christian  truth  have  sprung  ap ;  — 
ftme  will  betray  themselres  precisely  in  this,  that  the  ewlter  stages  d 
xeSgious  development  became  once  more  dispersedly  (sporadically)  t»- 
termingled  and  confounded ;  and  to  this  category  wilt  belong  also  tiie 
puttheistic  element  of  Buddh^m.'  But  now  if  we  find  in  Muiicheism 
90  much  that  b  in  affinity  with  tiie  eai-Uer  Gnostic  systems,  and  tiie 
derivation  of  the  former  from  the  influence  of  Bnddhusm  b  a  point  set- 
tied  on  hbtorical  grounds,  the  question  may  arise^  perhaps,  wbetiierwe 
have  not  to  suppose  a  common  source,  from  wluoh  tboee  earlier  systema 
drew  as  well  as  this  last  ?  ^ 

Let  us  now  first  cast  a  ^anoe  ab  &e  evly  education  of  Mani.  Re- 
nting to  hb  hbtory,  we  possess  two  distinct  sources  of  information,  which 


a^e  in  only  a  few  partioulats,  while  in  aH  other  respects  they  are  ib 
direct  conti^ction  to  each  other,  the  Oreek  and  the  Oriental  sources. 
The  account  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  Epiphanius,  of  tiie  ecclesiastical 
hbtoriana  in  the  fiiurth  and  fifth  centuries,  all  point  to  one  common 

V  oocnn^  in  tlu  Dft  of  Sl  VikbA, 
.  MM  in  tbU  iMter  caie,  how  nevlj  llw 

tbemdon  of  ui  eccentric  rcUgioua  fcclm^ 
,  ,      .      ,  mav  grue  on  >  foreign  posldon,  which  re- 

^  HM»  too  hi  IB  this,  fnsM  to  Bote*  into  the  cooiwction  of  Chiw- 

■  When,  in  the  leeendi  of  Baddhkiam,  it    tikn  conBCHnunea. 
Ii  related  of  a  Baddha,  thu  h«  addressed        *  For  excmple,  the  gndnnJ  de-^rihuil- 
Umself  to  flshei  and  birds,  and  that  these    iiti^  of  the  world  !n  t^  Ophitlc  s 


ttiiiiself  to  flshei  and  birds,  and  that  these  idng  of  the  world  !n  t»e  Ophitlc  sntem ; 

darootl?  Uilened  K>  him,  aod  thai  the  waj  Aa  compleMljp  Bnddhaiu  Urn,  thai  he  who 

WM  fKfittti  for  the  amandpaiion  of  the  fau  attuned  to  the  NirwaiiA  in  the  nidsl  of 

Shrit  imptiioned  in  these  creatnres  from  the  Sansara,  is  lord  orer  the  Sansarv,  ow 

)  bondiof  SaDBam,^  atMyli  entlretj  peiAwmaUnindes;  lbatb*iaeT«a  snp*- 

CoaiiileBl  with  Ae  poaitioo  held  b;  thia  rior  to  ibe  mandaas  dcitk*,  who  •»  Uaft 

pMUbebtic,  leligions  ooniciODiMM.    Bat  «till  nbieci  to  chauce,  ia  CaipoeratiawNiL 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  a  dmilar 
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Bovne ;  ^  —  Ae  Acts  of  a  disirototiiw,  said  to  htive  been  held  with 
Mami,  by  Aichelaus,  Inshop  of  Caacar.'  But  those  Acta  have  come 
down  to  116,  to  Bay  the  least,  in  a  very  queetioDable  shape.  With  the 
exception  of  some  few  Iragmenta,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Greek,  they  appear  only  in  a  Latin  tranalation  from  the  Greek  docnment, 
and  t^is  Greek  work  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  unfaithfi^  Teraon 
from  the  Syriac."  These  Acts  mamfestly  contEun  a  disconnected  story, 
Bavoring  in  no  small  degree  of  the  romantic.  Allboagh  there  is  some 
truth  lying  at  bottom — as  we  mnst  allow  there  is  mnch  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  doctrines  which  weus  tiie  appeantnce  of  truth,  and  is 
confirmed  also  by  its  agreement  with  other  representations,  —  yet  tin 
Greek  author  seems,  from  ignorance  of  Eastern  languages  and  onfr 
toms,  to  have  introduced  a  great  deal  that  is  untrue,  by  bringing  ia 
and  confounding  together  discordant  stories,  to  the  neglect  of  a£  criti- 
dsm,  and  with  an  unsparing  indulgence  of  exaggeration.*  How  difficult 
it  was  for  a  Greek  to  transport  himself  out  of  bis  own  world,  and  to 
form  any  just  conception  of  national  peculiarities  wholly  foreign  to  hi> 
own,  is  what  every  one  knows. 

In  some  few  points,  we  may,  even  with  such  scanty  means  as  we 
possess  tor  deciphering  this  historical  enigma,  come  upon  the  trace  of 
I  tiie  misappi-ehended  bicts  lying  at  &e  bottom  of  these  stories.  The 
first  origin  of  the  Manicbean  doctrines  is  to  be  derived  from  a  Saracea 
merchant,  Scyttuanus  by  name,  who,  it  is  said,  by  many  journeys  to  Asia, 
Egypt  and  Greece,  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  and  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophies. This  Scythianua  lived  not  far  from  the  times  of  the  aposties 
— a  statement  indeed  which  the  story  itself  proves  is  an  anachronism ; 
for  otherwise  Mam  woald  hare  Uved  but  a  few  generations  afler  &» 
same  period.  The  heir  and  disciple  of  Scytbianus  is  Sfud  to  have  been 
a  certtun  Terebinth,  who  a^erwards  called  himself  Buddas.  We  have 
already  stated  what,  without  any  question,  is  to  be  imderstood  here  by 
the  name  Buddas.'  Now  if  it  is  clear,  that  by  Buddas  we  are  not  to  un> 

■  BmeUti*,  wlio  wrote  b«(bn  thii  wmrce  lajt,  (Fhoiiiu,  cod.  95,)  that  a  certain  H*- 

of  infbnnation  became  knovo,  coaM  laj  jcemoniiu  was  the  compiler  of  those  Oit- 

vothing  reladve  to  Mani'a  penODal  hutorj.  das  Acta. 

*  If  there  ii  no  miatske  here  io  the  aame,  *  Beaniobn  proper!/  rejected  the  Weat- 
—  if  it  wat  not  ntber  Cairhn,  (pn,)  in  em  iiamtiTe«,  whose  want  of  antbeatid^ 
Ibaopotamia,— accordmgtowhMi^'iinul  he  "^Mtorily prored, and  confined  him- 
•I1q«  to  be  a  very  nnrertjOn  conjecture.  «^  7^"j:'°  *?  OnenUL    The  olijectioiif 

•  Jerome  ^epo^t^  (de  *it.  illttstr.  72,1  that  "Sed  br  Mosheim  agaiiin  llii*  coarse,  poi- 
theMActswercwritienoriginallTinSyriMi  •**!  but  Uule  force.  ,  .  . 
bat  the  flnt  oriental  aalhor  who  Ihom  any  *\  >>"  been  jtuUy  ohMrred,  that  the 
acqaaioMnce  with  these  Act*  WM  a  chnich-  Greek  name  Ttpt^vfof  i»  periiam  onW  a 
teacher,  who  wrote  abont  the  vear  978,  Se*-  tranglatioii  of  the  Chaldee  ni;pia ,  by  whidi 
enu,  biabop  of  Aanioniaa  in  Egypt  Bee  in  the  Targnms  the  HebRW  word  rfj})  h 
Eenandot  bijL  Patriarch.  Aleji.  p.  *0,  Hij  rendered,  which  the  Alerandriana  tranalait 
•cconot  dilfera,  howcTcr,  in  many  rearacta,  Ttpeffiv9o(.  Another  bypothtais  baa  been 
from  the  refialon  of  the  Acta  iriiich  haa  ,urted  by  Rittei-,  in  the  wo  A  above  lefirred 
oome  down  to  na.  It  la  indeed  mach  more  to,  p.  M,  viz.  that  the  Qiecized  name  Tem- 
aimple;  a  &«  which  aeema  to  ahow  that  binlhoa  i»  baaed  oa  a  predicate  of  Bndttl, 
^■-  co^y  of  the  Acta  waa  not  the  aame  wiih  oripnalinB  in  thomi  conntrie*  where  Kml 


tmra,  tnit  another  of  the  lame  kind;  and  became   acqnaiBled   with   Bnd-__-,    - 

peri™  the  original  fimn  wiufionri  waa  Tere-Hinlo,  loid  of  the  Hindoof.    It  ta  a 

denred.    Heraclian,  biabop  of  Chalcedon,  pgjgt  qq  ii)Mi  iKfOung  cttttin  can  ba  •» 
41' 
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dorstancl  aaj  historical  persos,  &«  name  S«^tiuAB  abo,  as  tlie  desi^M- 
tion  of  a  hiatorical  individual,  becomes  thereby  smn^oiu.  It  w  wry 
natural  to  take  it  aa  simpbr  a  geograpUcat  name,  naving  refereDe«  to 
those  populations  amone  wnich  Buadhusm  first  extended  iteetf.  Meafr 
vhile  we  venture  not,  howerer,  to  express  a  decided  opiaioti  <»  Ae 
point,  as  letters  ofMani,  addressed  to  a  pereoa  of  Ais  naaw,  are  eited.^ 

The  CMental  accounts  possess  a  great  deal  more  internal  coheresee 
and  oonststencj.  They  are  found,  it  is  traei,  in  lusloriiuis  vt  mn^ 
noore  recent  date  than  tbe  Grecian  sources ;  tnt  the  Orierrta!  writen 
Itftre  undoubtedly  made  use  of  older  records,  in  ar^Hns  themselToa  et 
lAich,  they  were  not  liable  to  faU  into  tbe  same  errors  with  tbe  Greeks.' 

To  understand  the  appearance  of  aucb  a  man  as  Maui,  we  must  fi^ 
or*  to  ourselves  tbe  circumstances  and  rdations  mider  wMcb  be  WM 
educated.  By  birth  he  was  a  Fernan ;  but  it  may  be  a  queslnon, 
irfaetber  tiie  name  of  Ihe  conntry  should  be  nnderstood  here  in  tiie 
stricter  sense,  or  whether  it  nkn  only  to  tome  prtmrtee  betongtng  to 
the  great  Persian  emjore.  In  favor  of  the  htter,  nnght  be  addmwj 
the  »ct  that  Mam  composed  his  worka  in  the  Syriac  language ;  whmce 
we  mi^t  infer  tbat  be  was  a  native  of  one  of  tiioee  provtnces  of  the  Per- 
sian erapre,  where  Syriac  was  the  vernacular  tongue.  This  feet,  how- 
ever, byitself,  proves  nothing;  fhr  even  without  this  supposition,  it  wouM 
ea^Jy  admit  of  being  e^lained,  that  as  the  Svriac,  tbrougfa  the  inti- 
mate CDDBectioa  of  the  Persian  Chrisdaos  mth  t^  Synan  chim:jt, 
might  even  thus  eariy  have  become  the  language  of  books  among  the  Per- 
sian theologians,  —  so  Mani  may  have  been  induced  to  employ  this  lan- 
guage, (although  it  was  not  his  native  tongue,}  hoping  by  this  mems  to 
promote  the  uwre  general  introduction  of  his  doctrines  into  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  said,  that  he  sprang  &om  a  &mi^  of  the  Mayans,  (tite 
Peruan  sacerdotal  caate ,')  tnat  at  ibe  age  of  noohood  be  passed  over 
to  Christianity,  and  became  presbyter  of  a  chorch  in  Ehvaz  or  Ahvas, 
principal  city  of  the  Persian  province  Huzitis ;— whatever  may  be  the 
accuracy  of  these  statements.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  probaole  Aat 
Mani  was  ed«c&ted  ia  t^  religion  of  ZoroaBber,  and  emboced  Chrisli- 
anity  at  some  later  Mriod  of  iSe^ 

We  are  not  sufficiently  infiirmed  wiA  regard  to  Mb  eariy  history  to 
W  abl»  to  deteimise  whether,  in.  t^e  outset^  he  abandoned  the  r^gioa 
nt  his  fathws  and  embraced  Christianity  &oia  honest  convictioD,  and 
Itfterwards,  repelled  by  tbe  form  in  whi^  the  latter  was  presented  in 
tiie  church  doctrine,  vaa  l«d  to  revive  in  his  sool  the  fundamental  idaaa 
of  his  earlier  relinous  mode  of  thinking,  and  now  became  satjefied  tbat 
1^  comhioing  it  with  these,  he  first  placed  Chrrstiaiiity  in  the  trae  and 
pK^r  light ;  or  whethitr  he  had  been  attracted  &oai  the  first  <mly  by 
tJM  aSoity  e{  Chzistias^y  with  many  Perrian  ideas,  wi^ut  aatmg  the 

cmmImA    TomBA^  TtnbiMh  m»j  ha**  BCbKotMqm  Orienlole,  tnb  t.  Marf,'— la 

bna  a  hutoiiMt  Mfnetii  n  whoM  bwbj  Aa  nmmn  hinoriui  WiUond'i  Bktorj 

Ab^  ucribid  ta  BoddlM  bad  bem  tnuv-  oftbe  8utaiiidM,dt«4(a9ltmtrc<laSaer 

UrctA.  BUnioiKtrardlTenMuHtqBitiadelaPerMt 

*xa.  hkiiiA  KbL  CbM.  VOL  TIL  e  Pu^  m%    IB  Abf^hang.  and  Pomcfca 

•M.  SpadDMR  Un.  Anh. 

tTh»  oriMlat  anMbw  fa  SvtNlMfa 
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wseDtikl  dUferenee  be^eea  ree^b^Bg  ideu,  ufioiding  to  Qteir  feeot 
fiar  node  <^  spprehuiskai  and  poeition  in  Cbnstiaiuty  and  in  the  Per- 
aan  refigion ;  bo  that  trxi  the  b^nmog  he  bad  imly  been  conatmctiug 
ItM-  himseH'  a  reIijiEy)uB  eystem  of  ^  ovo,  by  the  fusion  togeUier  of  Per- 
nan  and  Christian  cleotenta. 

Bj  the  reestabtisbmeDt  of  the  aactent  Fevmn  enpire,  after  1^  esr 
jnibion  of  the  PartluaDS,  the  efibrt  had  been  calkd  fwth  amoiLg  the 
Persaos,  to  restore  the  aneifflit  reli^oD  of  their  &then,  puified  fron 
fbreigB  elements,  to  its  ori^^nal  ei^endor.  Tbe  consequence  vm,  that 
dispateB  arose  on  the  qoeeticMt,  viai  wvt  to  be  oonMdered  the  pure  doo- 
tiine  of  Zoroaater ;  taA  pariacalarij  on  seTeral  pobts  which  had  been 
)eft  nndetnded  hy  the  prenoos  leUgioM  traditioB,  as  for  example, 
iritether  a  primal  Bsaence  vag  to  be  supiooeed,  coaltcd  above  the  two 
eonffioting  pnnoiples.  CouncSa  were  b^  for  tbe  porpoee  of  invest^ 
gatang  the  qnestioas  in  dispute ;  and  pretended  pn^ikets  aroee,  wbe 
wer*  tor  lettbng  erery  diCeuhy  by  iHnne  iaapiratien.^  The  reH^oa 
of  Zoroaster,  whidi  now  aeqnixed  fre^  pover,  a&d.  set  itaelf  to  of^iOM 
-  all  the  foreign  T«]^;kia9  t^t  had  brfoie  been  tdrMated,  was  broa^ 
into  colbsion  also  with  Christiaiiitj,  which  had  been  sulered  to  maks 
agrees  withoat  (Usturbance  wkler  the  PaHlhian  government.  Under 
SBok  cirearostaoces,  the  tboogbt  laight  shape  itself,  in  a  man  of  a  hvdy 
and  profoond  moid,  bke  Mam,  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  author  4n 
Such  a  ref(»mation  of  ChriatiaKty,  now  corrupted  bj  the  iatermiztuM 
of  Jwdaiem,  as  ^onld  serer  it  fron  its  ooaneetioD  with  the  latt»,  and 
bring  it  into  more  latimate  moon  with  ideas  el  the  Zoroastrian  reli^cn. 
Mani  —  as  was  afterwarda  dose  br  Mohammed  —  declared  himself  to 
1m  the  Paraclete,  promised  by  C^riat.*  Bj  thia  he  ui  nowise  ondct- 
•tood  tbe  H^y  Ohost,  bat  a  human  perHon,  an  enh^teaed  tee^^er 
|M-omiaed  bj  Christ,  wtio  was  to  briu  od  s^  more  ^tiaetly  the  reli- 
poa  revealed  by  bim,  in  his  owa  ^iirtt,  purify  it  &«m  tiie  compticsB 
•f  Ahrimao,  especiatty  fifom  Aeae  which  fasd  sprang  bom  the  »ter- 
Hunting  of  Jn^sm,  and  lead  &e  fbatiiful  to  the  eensaea^MBa  of  Hum 
Irutte  which  men  in  the  eai^r  times  wete  not  vet  in  a  condition  to 
nnderstutd.  By  him  t^t  perfect  knowledge  shooM  be  j^ven,  of  whi^ 
Ptaod  had  also  ^)oken  as  a  knowledge  reserved  &r  some  fature  period, 
1  Cor.  13 :  10.'  According^  Mani  could  denomiDite  hioiself  at  eoe 
and  the  same  time  the  promised  Paraclete  and  tiie  a^KStle  of  CI»iat; 
aa.  indeed  be  began  t£e  letter  in  which  h»  ^signed  to  aaUd  tbe  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  his  religious  iTBtem  (the  epistoh  ^mdiAenti, 
wlocfa  was  BO  fiuneos  snoi^  theMamcbeaas)  with  the  fbllorwrng  words : 
**  Mani,  eaBed  t»  be  an  apos^  of  Jesnx  Christ,  threngfa  tte  electioK  if 
Ooct  die  Father,  nose  are-  Aa  words  of  salvatmn  from  tW  eternal 
and  Evibg  fountam.*'  * 

He  fiist  made  his  appearance,  with  these  pretenoons,  near  the  oloM 

1  S«e  Ejde  hiit.  rvlig,  tet  Fbii.  p.  ITS.  antfq.  ed.  Bunagt  «nJ  OUhnd'.  tiU.  pair. 

U&nmtei  lar  direnea  iPtViiii"»  il«  IkPcth  T.  T.  f.  SSS. 

par  8.  de  Sur,  p.  4S.  ■'  See  Acta  cam  FeDct  Sfmidiav,  Bb.  L 

*  Bm  ICiUrand  in  Smj,  p.  304.-111.  c  9.    Opp.  Anpntu>i,.T.  Tin. 

Bottr.  c  HanidL  lib.  QL  in  CuUi  led  *  AngintiB.  e.  tpfat.  IhnluMM^  e.  W 
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of  the  reiga  of  Qie  Permtu  king  Sbapnr  I.,  (Sapor,)  about  270.  to 
u  ardent,  profound  mind,  and  hvelj  imaginatioD,  he  united  varions 
Imowledge,  and  practical  skill  in  the  arta,  ^  which  he  avuled  himself 
fbr  the  purp(«e  of  diSnaing  hia  doctrines.  As  a  mathematiciaa  and 
asb^momer,  he  is  sud  to  have  been  distingmshed  among  his  coimtrr- 
tnen ;  ^  tlie  fame  of  hia  talents  as  a  punter  lasted  for  a  long  time  in 
Perna.  Id  the  outaet,  he  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  &Tor  of  diat 
prince ;  but  when  his  heretical  doctrines,  as  they  were  regarded  by 
the  Magians,  came  to  be  known,  he  was  obliged, — if  any  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  later  legends,  and  the  hypothesis  was  not  invented 
simply  to  account  for  the  di^rent  portions  of  which  his  doctrine  is  con- 
stitnted,  —  to  seek  safety  &om  persecution  byfli^t.  He  now  made 
distant  journeys  to  India,  and  even  to  China ;  and  tarried  for  a  con- 
uderable  time  in  the  province  of  Turkistan.  At  all  events,  an  impor- 
tant effect  in  the  shaping  of  his  system  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  longer 
residence  in  the  last-mentioned  province,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Buddhusm ;  and  this  acquired  so  great  an  inflnence  on  his  nund, 
that  a  peculiar  stamp  was  therebv  given  to  his  whole  mode  of  Uiiuking 
and  a  wider  range  to  his  fuma,  wnich  now  embraced  in  their  scope  the 
blending  together  of  all  the  three  reli^ona  into  one.  From  one  of  the 
grottos  conaecrated  to  Bnddhiuam,  he  issued  forth,  with  those  symbolic 
pictures  which  were  deugned  to  represent,  for  immediate  intiutioa,  the 
dactrines  made  known  to  him,  as  he  pretended,  in  bis  retirement,  by 
ovine  revelations.  These  emblems  were  long  preserved  in  lively  r» 
membrance  among  the  Peiaiana,  uider  the  name  of  Ertenki-Mani. 

After  the  death  of  Sapor,  in  ^2,  Mani  returned  to  Petua,  where 
he  was  well  received,  together  with  bis  pictures,  by  Hormuz,  (Honnis- 
daa,)  Sapor's  successor.  The  latter  assigned  to  lum,  as  a  safe  place 
of  reddence,  the  castle  of  Deskereh  at  Chnsistan  in  Susian^  But 
this  prince,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  two  complete  yeaia,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sehram,  (Varanes.)  He  also  ^peaied  at  first  favorably 
disposed  towards  Mani ;  but  perhaps  only  m  semblance,  and  with  a 
view  to  lull  him  and  his  followers  into  security.  He  caused  a  dispute 
tioa  to  he  held  betwixt  Mam  and  the  Mayans,  of  which  the  result  was, 
that  Mani  was  pronounced  a  heretic.  Refuung  to  recant,  he  was  flayed 
•live,'  and  hia  sldn  stuffed  and  bung  before  the  gates  of  the  city  Djaiy 
diabapur  m  27T,^  to  terrify  bis  followers. 

Let  us  00%  proceed  to  unfold  theBuddhaist-ZoroaBtriao-ChrisliaB  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  taught  by  Mani. 

It  ia  still  a  diaputed  queatiiHi,  whether,  in  tiie  doctrine  of  Zoroaster, 
absolute  Dualism  is  the  starting-point,  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  commcn 
principle  of  derivation  lying  at  the  ground  of  both  Ormuzd  and  Abri- 
nan  —  time  without  end  and  without  beginning,  the  Zervan  Acarene, 

' Wlto,liiiwtT«r, poiiBWBdiitiyatknow-  *A  cmel  mode  of  pniilihment,  whidi 

Mn,  donbdeM,  In  Umm  waenceL  Tet  it  ia  wm  daabtlen  lewrted  lo  id  the  Esit. 

Ugnljr  [flvlMble  that  ■  good  deal  In  hit  ije-  *  Tbe  cbronology  in  thia  cu«  ii,  il  mmt 

tMB  Hood  ekwdr  caniMCIcd,  eveo  irtMn  di-  be  adiiutted,  quite  oneentin. 
VMUd  of  id  m;rtUc*l  diese,  wilb  ■  pulial 
■■d  drfMin  kwnriadg*  of  thcM  (danni. 
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amswering  to  the  Gnostic  alfJn,  /MWof,  to  the  NeoPIatonic  h-  —  Bprang 
fint  out  of  a  speeolatire  need  of  reducing  Hie  diiali^to  a  higher  unit  j ; 
or  whether  Ae  recognitioa  of  aach  an  original  nnity  was  the  original 
principle,  and  thie  had  only  become  soppressed  in  coosciona  thought 
through  the  predominant  dnafiatic  form  c€  the  reHgton  as  a  practicd 
ejatem  of  living.  From  the  proclamation,  still  eztuit,*  of  tJie  Persiaa 
general  and  Graad-vizier  Mihr  Neraeh,  after  hia  invasion  of  Armenia, 
in  450,  it  is  cleu:,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  a  pmial  essence,  whictt 
existed  before  the  anti^esiapHnKmnced  in  the  crentitm,  was  reckoned 
to  the  Pendan  orthodoxy.  We  find  here  a  view  of  tiie  matter  nhich  ig 
aUn  to  that  Gnostic  scheme  tiiat  redneed  tlie  BuaEsm  to  a  Monoism,* 
and  Buppoeed  the  antithesis  e/  good  and  evil  aa  Bomething  necessary  m 
the  evolution  of  life  from  God.  The  first  germ  of  evil  ia  here  derived 
frun  the  sajH«me  essence,  from  the  great  god  Zerwt  himself.  This  i^ 
ttte  Perfiapa,  which  God  spake,  the  principle  oi  donbt,  (^  nncertuntr, 
which  must  some  time  make  its  i^pearance,  before  everything  could 
(brm  itself  out  into  a  certain  and  stable  ezistonce.'  The  opposite  doo^ 
trine  of  an  absolute  Dnalism,  waa  maint^uned  by  tlie  Magusseian  sect  * 
and  the  latter  was  fte  scheme  fellowed  by  Mani.  Tbos  be  was  able 
to  transfer  the  Persiwi  Doi^sm  into  the  BndiUust  opposition  of  spirit 
aod  matter. 

He  supposed  aocw&gly  tvro  principTes,  abeolotely  opposed  to  each  " 
other,  with  th«r  opporate  creatitms;  on  the  one  aide  God,  the  original 
good,  from  whom  notUng  but  good  can  proceed,  from  whom  all  destruo 
laoB,  punishment,  corruption  is  alien,  —  tiie  primal  n^t,  from  whom 
pure  light  raiSates ;  —  on  the  other  side,  origmal  evil,  wUeh  can  woA 
only  by  destroying,  decomposing,  —  whose  essence  is  wild,  self-conflict 
ing  uproar ;  matter,  darkness,  out  of  which  flow  powers  of  an  altogether 
corresponding  nature, —  a  world  full  of  smoke  and  T&PC'i  f>^d  at  tbci 
wmo  time  full  of  fire  that  btuns  only  without  shining.  These  two  kin^ 
doma  subsisted  at  first  wholly  separate  from  one  another.  The  S<h 
]»eme  God  was  the  king  of  (he  empire  of  light,  aa  the  original  source 
of  an  emanation-world  in  affinity  with  himself;  and  moat  neariycon' 
nected  with  him  were  these  JEooa,  the  channela  for  the  diSiiEioa  of 
light  from  that  primal  light,  to  whom,  as  representatives  of  the  Supreme 
God,  was  transferred  his  own  name ;  who  Uierefore  might  be  styled  d^ 
ties,  without  infraction  of  the  honor  due  to  the  prim^  essence  alone.' 
In  ^e  letter  in  which  Mani  exhibited  the  f^damental  doctrines  of  his 

ipiiM  coauiinniaUed  bj  8L  Hutin  i>  I  perhapt  to  obbun  •  mo,  Tecmiat,  (Oi^ 

hit  Hdmoirts  huMiiqaes  e(  g&)p«pliiqae«  muid,)  wbo  will  creau  twwren  aivl  aartbt' 

■u  I'Arm^ie.    Paru,  1819.    T.  IL  p.  ITS,  and  lie  begu  Itro  in  hit  body,  one  by  Tbr 

—  but  taon  tailj,  *fwr  uialber  recension,  tne  of  hii  pnyer,  the  olber,  b«cmsB  be 

in  the  hiitoTT  of  tbe  religioni  wan  between  uid  periapt."     Tb>  Snt  wu  AhrinM^ 

AiTuniaaoa  Persia,  con  pawd  b;  th«  Ai-  th*   loQ   of  denht,  the   pciadfde,  wbkk 

menian  bishop,  Eliueus,  and  Croniliitad  from  maiea  everything   a  qaestion.    Ws  bu* 

Ike  Annenian  into  EnaUali  bv  ProC  Ken-  perieive  Uie  foaDtaiB4wad  of  later  Chito- 


Londoa,I830.    P.U.ff.  tiaa sadt, in  which  Satiui  n 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  3TS.  M  the  firu-bon. 

■  Thi)  remu-kahle  Tiew  1>  exprasied  in  *  See  Bhahrbtani,  iBHyde,Lcp.SSB. 

tba  fallowing  laoguge.    "Bdbra  heatea  •  Ijke  the  Amthaipaudi,  lied  of  th* 

ac  earth  existed,  the  great   god   Zenan  Paniaa  nUgtoB. 
prayed  a  Ihomand  yean,  and  ipake :  '  Waa 
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religion,^  he  ibxa  deaoribea  tliis  Supreme  Ood  enthroned  in  his  kingdom 
of  li^t : '  "  Over  the  kingdom  of  light,  ruled  QiA  the  Father,  eternal 
in  hia  sacred  race,  glorious  in  his  ought,  the  truth  h^  hia  rerj  essence, 
ever  bleeaed  in  his  own  eternal  heing,  who  bears  within  him  wisdooi 
and  the  conaciousness  of  his  life,  with  which  he  embraces  the  twelve 
members  of  his  light,  tliat  is,  Uie  transcendent  riches  of  hia  own  king, 
dom.  In  each  of  his  members  are  hid  conntlesB,  immeasurable  riches. 
But  the  Father  himself,  glorious  in  hia  majeatr,  incomprehensible  in  Ids 
greatness,  has  united  wi^  himself  blessed  and  glorious  .^ktns,  in  num- 
bers and  greatness  surpassing  estimation,  with  whom  this  holj  and  most 
florious  father  lives,  —  for  m  his  exalted  kingdom,  no  need;  or  feeble 
eing  dwells.  But  his  resplendent  realms  are  ao  deeply  grounded  in 
tiie  blessed  earth  of  li^t,  that  no  power  exists  by  which  they  could 
ever  be  destroyed  or  shaken."  ^  The  powers  of  darkness  were  engaged 
in  wild  conflict  with  one  another,  till  in  tlieir  blind  struggle  tjiey  ap- 
proached so  near  the  realms  of  Ught,  that  a  glimmer  penetrated  to 
them  for  the  first  time  from  that  before  unknown  kingdom.  They  now 
forgot  their  mutual  strifes,  and  attracted  in  spite  of  themselves  by  the 
splendor  of  the  light,  combined  witli  one  uiother  to  penetrate  into  the 
kmgdom  of  light,  with  a  view  to  appropriate  some  of  tlus  light  to  Uiem- 
selvea.*  There  now  seems  to  be  something  like  incon^tencj  in  Mani, 
when,  after  having  ascribed  to  the  empire  of  light  an  unshaken  stabil- 
ity, he  proceeds  to  apeak  of  a  danger  threatening  it,  which  rendered 
precautionary  measures  necessary,  and  could  thus  express  himself:  — 
"  Then  the  Father  of  the  moat  blessed  light  beholds  a  vast  desolation 
rising  up  from  the  darkness,  and  threatening  his  holy  .^ns,  unless  h« 
opposed  to  it  an  extraordinary  divine  power,'  at  once  to  conquer  and 
destroy  the  race  of  darkness  —  so  that,  after  its  destruction,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  light  might  enjoy  tranquillity." '  Simplicius  and  Evodius 
have  in  fact  here  accused  mm  of  self-contrai^ction ;  —  but  this  charge 
applies  lather  to  the  mythical  or  symbolic  form  of  representation,  tluui 
to  the  train  of  tJiougbt  which  ia  therein  embodied.  The  fundamental 
thought  with  ^ni,  as  with  the  Qnostics,  is  this,  —  that  the  blind  force 
of  nature,  which  resists  the  godlike  element,  tamed  and  subdued  by 
intemungling  with  it,  should  finally  be  rendered  altogether  powerless. 
And  accordingly  Mam  conveys  the  Zoroastrian  theory  over  into  the 
Buddhiust,  -^  tlut  nature,  in  degrading,  diuotegrating  and  fettering 
the  spirit,  was  to  bring  about  its  own  cusaolnlion,  and  the  final  result 

1  ne  epbuM  flmdamentL  direct  conbadidion  with  the  dnalltlic  Aieo- 

*  Angiutia.   coDtn   epUt.    ftmdunn^    rj  of  an  abwlnle  eriL 

&  IS.  *  AliqntMl  aiiiuaiD  M  pmcUmm  el  vir- 

■  Thii  earth  of  light,  Hani  did  not  coq-  tnCe  poteni  nomcn.    In   (he   Zoroaatrian 

«dfe  to  be  any  thing  dUlind  from  the  in-  ayatcm,  alio,  the  Amihaspaoda  are  repre- 

premc,  primal  ewence,  but  all  to  be  aimpl/  MDted  ■>  UToed  cbampioiu  for  the  kmg- 

■  ihaping  of  the  one  diTine  licht-euence.  dom  of  light. 

*  It  is  eaav  to  peraire  the  idea  ipag  ni  *  Tbe  epiilota  rnndamenU,  In  the  voifc 
bottom,  —  ibal  the  evil  priodple  ia  in  con-  de  fide  contra  Manicheeos,  c  11,  of  wfaidi 
flkt  with  ilielf,  and  become*  one  onlj  in  Erodini,  bishop  of  Uula  in  Namidia,  ma 
itniggling  againat  the  good;  aoch  is  the  perhaps  the  anlhor,  —  to  be  fonnd  in  tha 
Mtnctire  power  whidi  the  good  exeru  on  Appendix  to  the  Bth  toI.  of  the  Benedicline 
•rililaeiri— Biiid«a,itmawbeaUowed,ia  editioattf  Bt.AagiuliQ. 
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Tould  be  tihat  of  &e  unspiritaalized  nature,  noAing  wonld  be  l«ft  W 
tund  but  the  dead  renifuutn,  and  tliis  would  fall  a  prey  to  ntter  anmlii- 
lation.^  To  this  last  result  of  all,  according  to  the  Buddhaistio  vieir  of 
the  world,  Mam  indeed,  in  his  doctrine  of  final  causes,  did  not  proceed, 
aa  we  ahtj\  see. 

The  ruler  over  lie  kingdom  of  light,  in  order  to  guard  its  boundaries, 
caused  to  emaiiate  from  himself  the  jEon,  Mother  of  Ufe?  The  name 
of  this  Genius  denotes  that  it  stands  for  the  Mghett  mundane  toui,^ 
that  the  divine  life  was  now  to  separate  itself  from  the  unity  of  the  light 
kingdom,  and  in  the  conflict  with  the  nngodlike  element,  resolve  itself 
into  individual  existences.  The  mother  of  l^fe,  like  the  «vu  m^  of  tlie 
Videntinian  sjBtem,  could  not  as  yet  be  affected  by  the  Idngdom  of 
darkness.  Here  too  we  find  the  aisljitction  between  the  higher  muor 
dane  sonl  belon^g  to  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  a  reflediwn  of  it, 
which  mixes  itaelf  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness.'  This  mother  of  lifis 
generates  the  primitive  man,  with  a  view  to  oppose  lum  to  Qie  powers 
of  darkness  —  the  same  idea  of  the  dignity  of  man's  nature,  which  we 
observed  before  among  the  Gnostics.*  The  primitive  man,  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  the  fire  pure  elements,  fire,  light,  air,  water  and  earth,  enten 
into  the  conflict  Here  we  recogniie  again  the  forms  of  intuition  ho^ 
rowed  from  Parsism  —  reverence  towards  an  originally  pure  nature, 
which  had  only  been  corrupted  by  tiie  interference  of  Ahriman.  More- 
over, according  to  the  Farsian  doctrine,  a  life  which  had  flowed  out 
&om  the  kingdom  of  light  is  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the  original  ele- 
ments. They  were  summoned  to  act  as  fellow-combatants  against  Ahii- 
man's  destroying  influences,  by  meims  of  their  fructifying,  life-giving 
power.  But  this  would  be  an  element  at  variance  with  the  Buddhaistie 
view  of  nature;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  it  the  preponderant 
influence  of  the  Zoroastrian  3[»rit.  Tet  this  is  modified  in  Mam  by  the 
circumstance  that  matter  does  not  mean  tbe  elements  of  actual  nature, 
but  the  elements  of  a  higher  world,  that  which  is  itself  but  one  radia* 
tion  and  form  of  the  mamfestation  of  the  divine  essence.^  When  Maai 
opposes  to  tbe  five  pure  elements  of  t^e  kingdom  of  light  the  five  ele-^ 
ments  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the 
idea,  that  evil  is  ever  the  distorted  image  and  counterfeit  of  the  good, 
or  the  idea  that  from  the  kingdom  of  light  forms  must  go  forth  to  the 
conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  seem  Uke  those  of  tiie 
latter, —is  the  fundamental  one.  At  all  events,  it  was  necessary  to 
explfun,  bow  visible  nature  arose  out  of  the  event  that  matter,  or  the 

1  S«e  Sdimidt'i  Eauj  od  the  (hoDBand  t!Omp«r«d  with  the  irpo^  iv^pumv  oT  tha 

Baddhu.    S««  the  Memoir:  of  the  St.  Fe-  Talenlimus,  the  Adam  Sadmon,  aod  t»- 

terabnrg  Academj.  1B34.  Vol.  IL  p.  66.  pecially  the  Eajomorts  of  the  ZenduvisU^ 

*  M^P  T^t  ("Tf-  nspeeiiae;  whom  manj  eimilar  things  an 

•  Simplicim  (in  Epictul,  t.  18T,  ed.  8*1-  there  sua.  Il  i»  qnile  probable  that  Manl 
mu.)  aptly  deicribea  (he  Manicbean  doc-  adopted  this  Panuin  idea  into  hia  s/siem ; 
trine  iD  thu  Tespecl:  Oire  ri  icpCrrmi  i,ya-  and  we  shall  Ke  hereafter,  how  he  might 
^thv  Koufnitodtu  'kiyminv,  oirt  ri  iXKa  find  tomething  of  a  kindred  nalore  even  mi 
A/otfd  T^  vfKxnx&t  aiiTi^  mvovra,  r^  p^  thii  side  In  Bnddbaiim. 

rtpa  Tilt  ^^  1"^  f^  Stinunipyiiv  (the  iOv  '  Qninqae  elementa  nihil  aliud  Qtiam 
mniua)  thl  roiir  tul  aUniof.  substantia  Dei.    Angnitin.  contn  Pau- 

'  The  itpanf  dvApuirnf  <k  Manl  niftj  bs    Vam,  L  XL  e.  S> 
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kngdom  of  (brkness,  )aA-  suied  ap(ai  certua  dirine  eaaeooea  or  ele* 
Bkeato  of  the  sfHriboal  subBtsDces ;  and  this  corresponds  entirely  witli  the. 
^ddhaistio  Bcbeow. 

But  the  primitiTe  man  ia  worsted  in  the  conflict ;  be  is  in  danger  of 
fiilling  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness-;  in  this  strait,  he  prays  to  the 
nderftftheUghtlai^om;  and  the  iatter,  to  asust  bim,  causes  the  Itvmy 
Mtnt  to  emanate.^  This  Sfurit  raises  him  np  once  more  to  the  kina^ 
OHn  of  li^t ;  but  meanwhile  tbo  powras  of  darkness  bad  snccoeded  m 
■wallowing  a  part  of  the  armor  of  the  fint  man,  and  part  of  his  bubt 
essencA ;  which  is  the  mundane  aotU,  now  mixed  widi  matter.*  Here 
agun  we  perceive  the  affimty  of  Maiu's  ideas  with  those  of  the  6no»- 
taos ;  for  according  to  the  latter,  too,  the  nam  nafia  was  delivered,  it  ia 
tme,  by  means  of  the  Soter  sent  to  her  aanstance,  from  the  kingdom 
of  tiie  Hyle  ;  but  still  a  seed  c£  the  divine  life  had  fallen  down  into 
matter,  and  this  must  now  go  through  a  process  of  porificataoii  and  d&> 
Telopment.  It  most  so  come  about,  that  by  the  ma^^cal  power  of  the 
divine  bfe,  of  the  %ht  of  the  soul,  or  i^  the  sjnrit,  the  wildly  tumultoons 
Idngdom  of  darkness  shall  be  tamed  in  sjute  of  itself,  and  finally  ren- 
dered powerless.^  The  subjogataoD  of  that  tamultuous  and  bbnd  Na- 
tare-povrer  is  in  fact  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  1^  world. 
Mani,  it  ia  svd,  endeavored  to  illustrate  lus  doctrine  by  the  following 
parable.  A  good  shepherd  sees  a  lion  plunge  into  the  midst  of  Ua 
Sock,  He  d^  a  {at,  and  casta  into  it  a  nun ;  the  lion  mrings  rava- 
nously  to  the  spot  to  devour  his  prey,  but  in  so  dcnng  &lls  mto  the  pit, 
from  which  he  cumot  extricate  tumaelf.  The  sheph^,  however,  SMi 
auABS  ^  delivering  the  ram,  and  keeps  the  lioa  confined  in  the  {ut, 
thus  rendmag  him  harmless  te  lis  flock.*  Id  like  manner  is  the  king- 
dom of  darkness  rendered  harmless;  the  souls  it  lias  devoured  are 
fina%  delivered,  and  restored  back  to  their  native  element 

Afler  the  Hviug  spirit  had  raised  man  once  more  to  the  Idagdom  of 
lig^  he  made  preparations  for  the  process  of  purifying  the  soub  mixed 
in  wdh  the  kingdom  td  darkness ;  wluch  is  the  final  caose  of  the  entir« 
eneHoa,  and  the  end  aimed  at  m  the  whole  course  of  the  world.* 
That  class  of  sools  wbteb  had  not  been  aSected  by  mixing  with  matter 
or  the  natore  of  darkness,  he  raised  above  this  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
•OB  and  the  moon,  tJut  from  tJieAce  they  might  setul  forra  their  iofiit 
MUe  to  release  and  draw  baek  again  to  themselvee,  by  means  of  the 
refining  processes  in  the  evolation  of  vegetable  and  amual  life,  thur 
kindred  sools,  iriiich  were  scattered  tbrwigh  all  natorv,  and  held  In 
bondage  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

iTbefOv  irTcSuaoecBnilioiBtfieOaot-  viiv  (If  iiieiet»v  rj  tX^  au^paitv- 

tie  ijBttmi,  nliicTl  contnn  agood  deal  llut  ftov,  H16^  rp&itav  rtvi  iavtp  #*. 

ii  aoalogoiu  to  HanidiainiL  Actii  Thomn,  piov. 

ed.  Thilo,  p.  IT.  <  DiapalaL  c.  ArdwlBa,  c.  3B.    Tbi*  pw- 

*  The  ^x4  tmivrat.  ible  man  crirf  mark  of  ecnnimnen;  it 

*  Titna  of  Boatm  (e,  Shmeh.  Hb.  I  e.  ig  at  laaat  trhollj  in  tha  ipirit  of  Maitii^w- 
II,)  well  de«cribe«  th«  HaoialMBD  cburine  jsm. 

in  ths  followiog  words :  'O  iya&^  tivofuv  *  As  ia  thi  Valentiniaii  ■▼stem,  Hib  SoOr 
iitoariXkei  rtvd,  ^AajWiimv  ptv  hi&iv  bsgini  to  pat  fordi  hi*  inBirance,  ilUr  In 
raif  bport.ri  9  A^^if  ^i^'^P  iaopt-    haib«ai>fln(TaiMdtollMSo^hiL 
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Conformably  v'yA  iaa  Baddhuatico-ZoroaBtriaD  view  of  the  votid, 
Mani  saw  the  Bame  conflict  of  OrmuEd  and  Ahriman,  of  spirit  and  of 
matter,  the  same  process  of  purification,  going  on  in  the  phjaical  as  in 
tfie  moral  woHd.  But  in  his  manner  of  carrTing  this  procesB  through, 
he  confounded  together  the  phjsical  and  ethical  elements,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  irhich,  by  freeing  religion  entirely 
fiom  the  system  of  nature]  separated  these  two  elements  from  one 
anothei'.  As  the  reli^ous  system  of  the  Peniana  asragned  an  impr- 
tant  place  to  the  snn  and  moon,  in  the  conflict  in  the  physical  and  spirit 
ual  world  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahtiman,  and  in  carrying  forward  the 
nniversat  process  of  development  and  purification ;  so  was  it  also  in  the 
system  of  Mani.  Vetr  nearly  the  same  that  the  system  of  Zoroaster 
taught  concerning  MiUuras,  as  the  Gemus  (Ized)  of  the  Sun,  Mani 
transferred  to  his  Christ, — the  pure  sonl,  sending  forth  its  inflnence  from 
the  snn  and  from  the  moon.  KepreBenting  the  soul  as  having  sprung 
from  the  primitive  man,  he  interpreted  in  this  sense  the  biblical  name, 
**  Son  of  man  "  (yHt  iySp^mm,')  and  distinguishing  between  the  pur« 
and  free  soul,  enthroned  in  the  son,  and  its  londred  soul  diffused 
throughout  nature,  and  corrupted  by  its  mixture  with  matter.  So  too  he 
distinguished  a  son  of  man  superior  to  all  contact  with  matter  and  in- 
capable of  Buffeiing,  from  a  son  of  man  crucified,  so  to  speak,  and  suf- 
fering in  matter.'  Wherever  the  scattered  seed  pushed  upward  out  of 
the  dark  boeom  of  the  earth  and  unfolded  itself  in  a  plant,  in  its  blos- 
som and  its  fnut,  Mani  beheld  the  triumphant  evolution  of  the  principle 
of  light,  gradually  working  ite  way  onward  to  freedom  from  the  bond- 
age of  matter ;  he  beheld  how  the  living  soul,  which  had  been  imprifr 
ooed  in  the  members  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  looeens  itself  from  the 
confinement,  rises  in  freedom,  and  mingles  with  its  congenial  element 
the  pure  air,  where  the  souls  completely  purified  ascend  to  those  ships 
of  light  (the  sun  and  moon)  which  are  ready  to  transport  them  to  their 
native  country.  But  whatever  still  bears  upon  it  various  blemishes  and 
atfUDs,  is  attracted  to  them  gradually,  and  in  portions,  by  the  force  of 
heat,  and  incorporates  itself  with  all  trees,  with  whatever  is  planted  and 
sown. 

This  may  serve  as  an  example  of  his  mystical  philosophy  of  nature, 
which  is  presented  sometimes  m  strange  myths,  occasionally  bordering 
on  immodesty,  but  conttuning  nothing  which  would  appear  singular  to 
the  Oriental  ima^ation,  —  sometimes  under  tiie  disguise  of  Christian 
expressions.  Thus  the  Manicheans  could  speak  of  a  suffering  son  of 
man,  hanging  on  every  tree — of  a  Christ  crucified  m  every  soul;  and 
in  the  entire  world.  They  could  give  their  own  interpretation  to  the 
symbols  of  the  suffering  Son  of  Man  in  the  Lord's  supper.  With  the 
same,  and  even  with  still  greater  propriety,  —  for  this  confounding  of 
reli^on  with  the  theory  of  nature  savored  more  of  paganism  than  of 
Christianity  —  the  Manicheans  could  employ  the  pagan  ^bles  as  a  drar 
pery  for  their  ideas.  Thus  the  boy  Dionyuus  torn  in  pieoea  by  the 
3Stane,  accordmg  to  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  was  conradered  by  them 
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nothing  else  than  the  sonl  svalloved  ap  br  the  powers  of  darknees,  Uw 
divine  life  rent  into  fragments  bj  matter.' 

The  powers  of  darkness  were  now  in  danger  of  being  graduallv  de- 
prived, tbrough  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  sun  on  the  reining 
process  of  natore,  of  all  the  light  and  hfe  which  they  held  imprisonea 
m  their  members.  The  soul  on  which  they  had  seised,  striving  after 
freedom,  and  attracted  by  its  kindred  Sun-spirit,  gradually  liberates  it- 
stif  and  evaporates ;  so  that  at  length,  deprived  of  ail  its  stolen  lights 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  must  soon  be  abandoned  to  its  own  intrinac 
hatefulnesfl  and  death.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  being  must  he  cre- 
ated, in  whom  the  soul  of  nature,  which  was  striving  to  liberate  itself^ 
nught  be  securely  charm-bound — in  whom  all  the  scattered  light  and 
life  of  nature,  all  that  the  powers  of  darkness  had  held  imprisoned  ia 
their  members,  and  of  which  they  were  gradually  deprived  by  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Sun,  might  converge.  This  is  man,  the  imago  of  that  prim- 
itare  man,  —  hence  destined  by  his  very  form  for  dominion  over  nature.* 
The  fact  was  as  follows.  That  majestic  shape  of  light,  the  primidvs 
man  (which  probably  also  belonged  to  the  Son  of  Man  enthroned  in  the 
Sun)^  shines  down  from  the  sun  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  mate- 
rial nature.  The  powers  of  darkness  are  seized  with  longing  after  the 
shape  of  light,  hut  at  the  same  time  with  dismay.  Their  prince  now 
addresses  them :  "  What  seems  to  tou  to  be  the  great  light  that  yon- 
der breaks  forth  ?  Behold  how  it  snakes  the  pole,  how  it  strikes  down 
multitudes  of  our  powers  1  It  behooves  you,  therefore,  to  give  up  to 
me  whatever  light  yoa  mar  have  in  your  power ;  thus  will  I  make  an 
image  of  that  bfty  one,  who  appeared  so  glorious,  through  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  nue,  and  one  day  liberate  ourselves  from  our  abode  in 
darkness."  Thus  human  nature  is  the  image,  in  this  world  of  dark- 
ness, of  a  higher  existence ;  by  which  image  the  higher  existence  itself 

1  6m  Aloe  Ljcopol.  c  S.  —  We  mftj  in-  iu  influence  Ihrongh  Ihe  air  on  Ihe  reflnlw 
•ert  here  Kime  [>ccnliiirlT  chvacteristic  nroccsi  of  nunte,  uid  tfae  doctriDC  J 
pnttge*  from  UBnichean  initinn  in  proof  Chriil'i  birth  from  the  rirgin,  (■  doctrine 
oT  the  eipoiitioa  given  above.  EVnn  Mb-  which  the  ManichcMu,  being  DiKCto,  could 
-"■  irork  entitled  TheMunu :  "  Vira  aoi-  not  Admit  in  the  proper  icose,)  at  a  ■ymbol 
'-'"''  'MJesns  * 


_  ,   ,                                          1  polestn-  of  the  birth  at  UiU  Jesns  patibilis  from  tbe 

turn)   membrii    (eaebuor,  hw:   oceamaae  virgin  womb  of  the  e«th,  through  the  in- 

Uula  evadit,  et  eno  pnriraimo  tad  miice-  forming  power  of  the  Hoi;  Spirit :  "  Spiri- 

tnr:  nbi  peniciu  abluts  uiicna  adscendnat  tnit  lancti,  qai  est  msjeslns  lertia,  aerii  hone 

.   ad  loddu  narea,  qua  sibi  ad  evectionem  omnem  ambitDm  ledem  falemnr  ac  diver- 

atqne  ad  aiuB  patrin  transfretationem  sant  aonum,  cajas  ex  viribna  *c  spiritali  profa- 

pnepuatffi.    Id  vero,  qnod  adhac  adveni  sione  lemm  quoque  concipieatem  gignere 

generii  macnlu  port&t.  per  eatnm  alqae  pBtibilem  Jesam,  qai  est  vita  sc  saluahom- 

calorea  panjcalatim  descendit,  atqne  arbo-  iniun,  omni  snapeaan*  ex  Itgoo.    Qnapn^ 

ribna  oetsrifqiie  plantationibns  ac  aatia  om-  ter  et  nobia  drca  oniveraam,  (all  ihe  pn>- 

nibos  miaceuir."    Enodins  de  fide,  c  Id.  dnc»  of  nature,  u  fonaa  of  (be  manifesia- 

From  Mani'a  letter  lo  Ihe  Virgin  Henoch :  tlon  of  the  aame  divine  principle  anffcrlng 

"  Agnoseendo  ezqaogenereanlmarumem-  in  the  bondage  of  natnre,  of  the  lame  Jaan* 

aDBvcris,  quod  est  cocfuaom  omnibna  cor-  patilulLB,)  et  voIni  umililer  erga  panem  et 

poriboa  et   aaporibua   «t   apecipbQs  variis  calicem  par  retigio  eal."  Aagnitin.  c.  FaoM. 

coharet."  Aognatini  opufl  imperfednm  con-  lib,  XX. 

tra  Jnlian.  lib.  III.  i  173.    A  pasaage  from  '  Compara  the  kindred  doctrine  of  tiM 

(he  MaoicbwD  FavstoM.  who  lived  in  the  Ophiiei. 

flnt  baif  of  the  fiFih  cennir?,  in  which  the  *  Alexand.  Lfcopolit  c  * :  ElK&va  Si  iw 

Ifolj  Spirit  la  reprewnted  *a  the  quicken-  iXi^  iupaij^ai  roiainir,  olov  lari  ri  rvB 

tog  tad  (riictifjFing  power  of  God,  ejerling  ir^puinv  tUat- 
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is  to  be  attracted  liitlier,  and  lield  fast  in  its  domain.  WBen  ther 
heard  this,  after  long  deliberation  among  themselveB,  they  deemed  it 
best  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  ftyr  they  had  no  confidence  that  ihe^ 
tfundd  be  able  long  to  retain  this  light  among  themselves.^  They  thought 
it  expedient,  therefore,  to  entnist  it  to  their  prince,  since  they  had  no 
donbt  that  in  this  nay  they  shonid  be  able  to  gun  the  Bnpremacj. 
^e  powers  of  darkness  proceed  now  to  intermarry  and  produce  chil- 
■  drcn,  in  whom  their  common  powers  and  natures  are  once  more  repre- 
sented ;  and  all  they  themselves  possess,  of  the  essence  of  darkness  and 
of  light,  ia  reproduced.  All  these,  their  children,  the  prince  of  darkness 
devours ;  —  he  thus  concentrates  in  himself  all  the  substance  of  light 
that  had  been  diepereed  among  the  several  powers  of  darkness,  —  and 
now  generates  man,  in  whom  Sierefore  all  flie  powers  of  the  lungdom 
of  darkness  and  of  light  which  had  here  been  mixed  together,  are 
miitedJ  Man  is  therefore  a  microcosm,  —  a  copy  of  the  entire  world 
of  Kgbt  and  darkness,  a  mirror  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  of  the 
earth.*  What  is  here  narrated,  contimudty  recuri  <u  a  fact  in  the 
courts  and  movement  of  nature  ;  —  at  the  birth  of  each  man,  the  wHd 
forces  qf  matter,  the  powers  of  darkness,  intermingle  to  proAice  hu- 
man nature,  in  wMch  they  mix  together  whatever  thry  possess  of  tht 
higher  and  of  the  lower  life,  in  which  they  endeavor  to  bind  f<Mt  th» 
Knd  of  nature,  which  is  held  captive  by  them,  and  which  is  striving  to 
get  free. 

We  must  here  distingiush,  in  the  Manichean  doctrine,  the  symboGo 
and  mythical  forms  of  representation,  running  into  the  imagery  of 
Farsism,  from  the  ideas  lying  at  bottom,  which  were  clearly  appre- 
hended by  Mani,  and  correspond  to  the  doctrines  of  Buddhdsm.  Mani 
says  himself,  that  what  then  transpired,  still  conljnues  to  take  place  at 
the  generation  of  each  man,  where  the  evil  nature  which  forms  the 
human  body,  matter,  absorbs  the  powers  of  light,  in  order,  by  this  intef 
mingling  of  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  to  form  msn.^  From 
these  words  it  is  quite  apparent,  that  in  the  action  of  the  prince  of 
darkness,  as  it  is  represented  in  that  fiction,  the  operation  by  which 
man  is  formed  in  the  laboratory  of  spirithabsorbing  nature,  is  meant  to 
be  exhibited  under  cert^n  forms  of  sense.  It  is  doubtiess  only  another 
mythical  mode  of  representing  the  same  idea,  when  it  is  sud,  that  tlie 
powers  of  darkness,  to  escape  Uiat  threatened  lot  of  deapiritualizatioH, 
which  would  be  their  utter  destruction,  and  to  hold  fast  the  spirit  in 
their  own  re^on,  combine  to  create  man,  probably  after  the  image  of 

'  That  U  (be  malo  point                              fuL    In  timit  of  this  view,  ipeak,  for  tb« 
'  Hui,  la  the  wj^nib  book  of  the  mnfc    moat  put,  all  the  pwMgei  in  c—  ' 


bearing  the  title  of  Theuorvs,  {died  in  An-  larj  woree*  of  inlormatlon,  aod  the  whole 

gmin.  de  natara  boni,  c  46,)  lajt-  "  Con-  anatocy  of  the  MaoidieaD  ijiWm  condna* 

ainiehantar  et  oontaxabantnr  omniam  im-  it    Cximp,  Baai'^  work  on  the  Manichean 

a^na,  Melestinm  ac  teireoanini  Tirtntnm  ;  ijrgtem  of  relleion,  p.  ISO,  CT.     One  paaiaga 

U  plaii  vidtticH  arbii  id,  qnod  fonnabatDr,  mm  Alexander  of  Lycopolii,  which  for> 

iiiniUtiidinein  obtineiM."    W«  have  follow-  merlj  leeined  to  me  againi t  ttii*  view,  haa 

ed  the  method  of  conttndng  the  Manichean  been  more  conectl]'  explained  bj  Baer. 
■jWcm,  diapnted  bj  Uoahann,  aoooidii^  to        *  Anguitjo.  de  natiua  boni,  c  46 :  Siniil 

which,  man  wat  ioimed  at  a  later  p^iod  etJam  nnnc  fieri  Tidemu,  corponim  fonna- 

than  the  rett  at  iMlni«,  fi>T  the  t«i;  par-  tricem  utnram  mali  inde  Tires  enmcnlan 

poae  of  holding  the  fleeting-  Mol  in  nainre  fignraie.  ila  etiam  aoledictni  princepi  etc 
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tiie  hdarealy,  primllaTe  man,  iliat  ftis  fbrm  mi^  exerase  an  «iitnao> 
ing  power  over  Ae  sonl,  ttftt  atrore  to  retum  to  its  original  fouDtain, 
and  the  latter  be  thus  bound  to  the  earth ;  *  just  as,  according  to  the 
Bnddhaistac  doctrine,  the  prince  of  the  Shunnos  seeks,  hj  Tariona 
attractire  and  entioing  objects,  to  hold  fast  the  souls  within  his  oira 
kingdom,  and  to  prevent  them  from  elevating  themselves  to  Nirwana. 
In  f^  these  forms  of  representation,  we  find  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
making  the  destiny  bj  which  the  spirit  is  held  bound  to  nature,  hut  is 
jet,  throngh  the  tranration-point  of  the  human  organism,  conducted  oor 
ward  to  its  freedom. 

While  the  soals  dispersed  and  scattered  in  the  other  kingdoms  ol 
nature,  or  the  light-essence,  is  prevented  hj  the  predominance  of  mat- 
ter from  becoming  conscious  of  itself,  the  hgh^natare,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  concentrated  in  num,  attuna  to  a  conscious  and  &ee  evo- 
lution. The  sinnt,  fettered  b;  matter  in  the  rest  of  nature,  becomes 
first  released  from  these  fetters  in  man,  comes  first,  in  him,  to  itself. 
Here  first  be^ns  the  reahn  of  oonsciouaoess  and  of  freedom,  the  spirit 
emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  natural  necesdty.  Man,  therefore,  in 
the  Mamchean,  as  in  the  Buddhfustic  system,  occnpes  the  loftiest  posi- 
tion ;  —  he  forms  the  transidon-point,  conditioned  by  the  act  of  freedom^ 
to  the  complete  disenthralment  of  the  spirit  that  rues  wholly  above  Uie 
cycle  of  metemnychosis  to  a  reunion  with  the  kingdom  of  light.  Ao- 
cording  te  the  Buddhaistic  system,  he  is  the  necessary  tranaition-p(mit 
to  the  becoming  Kirwana-' 

As  the  universal  mundane  sonl  seeks  to  subject  to  itself  matter  in 
tiie  mass,  in  the  great  mundane  bodies,  so  the  human  soul,  that  is  of 
the  same  derivation,  should  govern  this  corporeal  world  in  its  detuls. 
•'  The  first  soul,"  said  Mam,  "  which  flowed  from  the  God  of  light,  re- 
c^ved  this  structure  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  it  to  ita 
own  bit."  '    The  soul  of  the  first  man,  as  etani^ng  yet  nearer  to  the 

1  Sea  Htnt  of  Bocin,  in  the  preface  to  life  of  tha  godj  mnit  some  tim«  or  oAtr 

dw  third  hock  nf  his  irork  agiuDil  the  MaO'  come  to  an  end,  while  only  in  the  Ninrana 

Icheuu,  (in  CaniHii  lect  antiqa.  ed.  Baa-  ii  to  be  fonnd  an  eternHl  rest  bejrond  all 

nage,  Antrerp.  IT35,  T.  L  f.  137 :)  'Ekoo-  possible  change,    Bv  the  brief  duraiion  of 

n>c  Tiiii  T^r  *i,Jif  apxinTav  kfiiip^uan  tan-  his  eiislenee,  and  tKe  mnltiffain  triali  and 

riv  elt  "^pafia  rvc  ^X^fi  —  and  of  Adam.  .  auftenngs  which  fall  U>  his  tot,  man  is  ad- 

aa  their  prodaction,  ipyauov  fm^/iiac  *(i2  manished  to  strive  after  that  liigher  end. 

iiXap  tCiv  avuStv  tjivx^.     And  that  iome-  Bnl  the  gods,  IhrooRh  default  of  snch  ad- 

tUnK  i*  here  repreeented  as  once  beginning,  monition,  may  easily  be  drawn  away  frooi  ■ 

which  eontinniuly  peqwtnatea  iuelf  in  the  that  highest  end,  and  become  ao  fettered  lo 

genoratioa   of   men,   appears   from  what  their  individnal  existence,  which,  however, 

Hani  aays  in  his  letter  to  the  Tirgin  Menoch,  it  one  of  the  chanj^aUe  ibnns  of  the  spirit, 

died  in  Angostin.  opns  imperfect,  contn  ai  lo  forget  to  aspire  lo  anything  beyond  tt. 

Jnlian.  1.  nr:  c.  174:   Bicnt  anolor  anima-  To  m*n,  in  this  wortd  of  trials  and  con- 

mm  Dens  eat,  ita  corpomm  aactor  per  con-  flieta,  various  means  are  given  of  rendering 

cnpiscentiom  diabolns  eat,  at  In  viseatorio,  himself,  —  by  a  seriea  of  meritorioni  war^ 

(analogoos  lo  that  former  but  whereby  the  actions  coodi^oning  destiny,  —  worthy  of 

•onls  were  bound  lo  bodiea.)  per  concupl-  the  Miiwana ;  bat  theae  oppottnidcies  an 

aeentiam  molieris,  imde  diabolns  ancapa-  wanting  to  the  gods.    See  Schmidt'*  E«- 

tnr,  etc  «ayi,  ahore  cited,  vol.  II.  p.  37.    18B4. 

'  AcroTding  to  the  Baddha  dortrin^  man  '*  Operas  pntinm  eit,  adTertere,  quia  pri- 

is  in  this  respect  anperior  erea  lo  the  god),  ma  anima,  qoia  a  Deo  Inminia  nuuKVlt, 

who  enjoy  a  life  of  aerene  blessednesa,  en-  acoepit   fidmcam  iatam  corporis,  nt  earn 

dnring  through  many  periods  of  the  world ;  frano  ano  regereL    Mani's  woi^  in  hla 

for,  Ue  all  in^tiduat  eusienca,  ao  too  the  letter  to  the  rirgin   Hedoch,  in  AngtuL 
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oril^Ral  foimtun  of  fte  kingdom  of  light,  vas  thenfiwe  endowed  wtfli 
preeminent  faculties. 

But  tfae  firat  man  coneisted,  Uke  each  of  his  descendsnta,  of  two  oppo- 
mte  elements,  a  bouI  still  living  in  the  fiill  possesnon  of  its  ori^nal  poi^ 
er,  springiog  Irom  aod  tiaa  to  the  kingdom  of  light,^  and  a  bod;  denved 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkneaa,  with  a  soul  in  afGnit;  to  it,  and  tia 
blind,  material  Eacolty  of  demre  originating  in  the  same  principle  —  the 
vild  power  of  nature  that  resists  tiiti  godlike,  (the  vv;r4  A^otoc.^)  Thii 
element,  affining  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  supplied  a  channel  iot 
the  introduction  of  ita  influences.  The  powers  of  aarkness  must  now 
come  to  see  how  the  li^t-nature,  concentrating  itself  in  man,  becams 
thereby  more  powerfiil ;  and  titej  must  resort  still  to  the  same  artifices 
by  which  they  sought  at  firet  to  nold  fast  in  their  kingdom  the  element 
(n  li^t  whioh  had  fallen  down  into  it,  in  order  to  retun.  under  the  bui 
of  &eir  kingdom,  this  spirit  concentrated  in  the  human  nature,  which 
threatened  to  free  itself  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  and  to  mount  np- 
ward  to  its  ori^nal  fountain.  Hence  they  must  seek  to  draw  him  down, 
by  every  possible  enticement,  to  the  world.  They  invited  taaa,  as  it  ia 
ByEohohcaQy  expressed,  to  partake  of  all  the  fruite  of  the  trees  of  Pai^ 
adise.  Only  they  would  lunder  him  from  eating  of  the  tree  of  tlie 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  that  is,  would  suppress  in  him  the  con- 
Bciousness  of  that  which  is  in  harmony  with  his  true  nature,  and  of  that 
which  is  in  contradiction  to  it,  —  would  make  him  woridly.  Yet  as 
angel  of  light,  or  Chiiet  himself,  (the  Spirit  of  the  sun,)  counteracted 
their  artifices.  This  was  the  truth  which  was  found  in  the  narrative 
in  Genems  concerning  Paradise  and  the  forbidden  fruit,  considered 
from  the  Muiichean  point  of  view,  ^eybelieved  that  in  the  represen- 
tadnt  of  that  earliest  record,  they  saw  only  the  influence  of  the  evil 
l^inciple,  when  the  parts  were  reversed,  and  what  should  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  was  transferred  to  God,  and  what 
belonged  to  the  Geniiu  of  light,  applied  to  the  serpent,  the  symbcd  ol 
Ahrimaa.' 

r«  inpeifeet.  f,  JnliBc.  Wd.  III.  t  IBfl.        *  This  new  of  tba  matter  wc  mmt  ■•• 

I.  opp.  ad.  Beoedicdn.  P.  IL  f.  IISS,  cribe  Ui  Mani,  if  we  may  Tentnre  lo  coniid- 

Paria,  1630.  er  whU  is  dted  a»  apoken  from  Ui«  Mani- 

1  Qnaii  de  piinuB  facta  Sore  gqbaUoUM,  cbeaa  point  of  view,  in  the  prebce  lo  din 

inamclr,  Indi  Diana,)  uji  Maui,  in  bi*  tliird  book  of  Titns  of  Boatra  agumc  ibe 

liter  to  a  eertain  Patriciiu.    L.  c.  ManLdiBant,  towards  Che  end,  oa  eontaininff 

*  Banr  haa  endMTored  lo  show,  tbat  tbs  the  thonghts  of  Mani  hinuelf.    At  least,  I 

hTpotheaia  of  two  aonli  In  naai,  irtiich  can-  can.  find  nothing  Uierein,  as  Banr  profeaaea 

not  be  deinonslnled  from  (he  words  trf  to  do,  which  ia  mcongrnona  with  llie  olber 

Mani  himaelf  to  be  a  Hanichean  doctrine,  ideas  of  Mani ;  but  as  I  iune  unfolded  it, 

does  not  belong  to  the  altera.    It  maj  be,  with  a  constant  reteienoe  to  Baor^  otyeo> 

perhaps,  that  Um  expressioD  "  two  sonis  "  tions,  it  aeema  lo  me  lo  agree  perfectly  well 

H  Kmiethiiig  toniga  (o  Maiiictadwn;  nnce,  with  this  man's  spirit  and  train  of  tbongfat; 

MMliUlW  to  Hanfa  doctrine,  sonl,  spirit,  althongb  I  allow,  that  it  fonns  no  necessa- 

Eght,  K^like,  are  idenlical  nottona.    Bat  it  member  of  the  ManJcheon  sjatem.  and 

Ifio  thing  itaelf,  whMi  die  opponenta  of  that  poaiiU;  aome  later  perBon  maf  hare 

Muiidieiam,  torn  Ifcu-  oun  point  of  Tiow,  thna  exponnded  the  record  io  Oenesis,  oon- 

ka*e  dtriniBled  widi  this  name,  the  by-  templatad  from  tbe  ManicfaesD  point  of 

tnihuak  nf  •lu-h  a  motiTe  principle  in  affin-  Tiew.    Horeorer,  Angoatin  fiivon  the  nip- 

,  the  fbnnlain  dr  «inful  de-  position  that  thia  wM  the  Maiiiche«n  d(«- 

agrees  pofectlT  with  die  Hamcbean  trine,  (de  Oeneei  conM  Mwikbeos,  Ub.  n. 

mn.  t  89) :  8ic  Isti  oednnl,  qnod  wrpani  OU 
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When  &e  powers  of  dukoees  aav  OuHr  plota  aganwt  &«  Edit-vpirit 
concentrated  in  humui  n&tore,  which  they  would  hold  csptivo  by  eren 
possible  cbann  within  the  bonds  of  uatore,  thtu  defeated,  Hiey  made 
trial  of  another  expedient.  The;  seduced  the  first  man,  throagh  his 
associate  Era,  to  abandon  himself  to  the  impulses  of  cajmal  desires, 
that  by  30  doing  he  might  prove  futhless  to  his  lightressence,  and  make 
himself  a  slave  to  nature.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  souL,  which 
in  ite  original  powers  should  have  risen  to  the  kingdom  of  hght,  becaan 
divided  by  propagation,  and  was  bound  once  more  to  a  material  body ; 
BO  tiiat  the  powers  of  darkness  were  enabled  coatinually  to  repeat  over 
irhat  they  had  done  in  producing  the  first  man. 

Since  every  thing  depended  on  mui'a  learning  how  to  distangatah 
from  one  another  ihe  two  oppoute  elements  of  his  nature,  and  smce, 
according  to  the  Manicheui  system,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  man's  origin^ 
(aathropogony,)  taken  in  connection  with  that  of  the  ori^  <^  tbo 
irorld,  (cosmogony,)  which  cleara  up  tins  point,  Mam  taught  Utat  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtMn  a  right  understanding  of  these 
doctrines.  Accordingly,  in  his  "  epistle  of  the  foundatiiMi,"  he  says : 
**  Had  it  been  given  man  to  perceive  clearly  how  the  matter  stood  m 
relalioa  to  the  origin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  they  would  not  have  been  snb- 
jected  to  a  transitory  existence  and  to  death."  And  hence  he  writes 
to  the  virgin  Menocn ; '  "  May  our  God  himself  enlighten  thy  soul,  aaut 
reve^  to  thee  his  justioe,  t^t  tiiou  art  the  fruit  of  a  divine  stock.' 
Even  thon  art  become  light,  rince  thou  hast  known  what  thou  weit 
before  —  from  what  race  of  souls  thou  art  sprung ;  which  race,  intn^ 
mixed  witii  all  bodies,  is  connected  with  namberiess  forms ;  for  as  soda 
are  begotten  of  souls,  so  the  bodily  structure  is  composed  of  the  owpt^ 
real  nature.  What  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  then,  is  floe^  and  what  is  bun 
of  the  spirit  is  spirit.  But  know,  that  the^irit  ia  the  soul — soulfirran 
Boul,  fl^  from  flesh."  '  He  appealed  to  the  practice  <^  inEuit  bi^ 
tism  —  a  practice,  therefore,  which  must  have  already  become  general 
in  the  Persian  church  —  as  a  proof  that  Christians  themselves  pre- 
supposed by  their  practical  conduct  the  existence  of  such  a  stain  in 
human  nature.  "  I  ask  them,"  says  he  in  the  letter  above  cited,*  "  'a 
all  sin  actual  nn  ?  Why  then  does  Kay  incUvidual  receive  the  cleanmnz 
by  water,  before  he  has  done  a  nnful  aot ;  mnoe  tn  himte^  contidertd 
he  has  contracted  no  giult  ?  But  if  he  has  contracted  no  gcdlt,  and  yet 
must  be  cleansed,  then  by  this  action  they  do  of  themselves  bear  wi^ 
ness  to  the  derivation  from  an  evil  stock ;  —  res,  those  very  penons  do 
BO,  whose  btuity  keeps  Hiem  from  understanding  what  they  s^  or  what 
tbey  imply  in  th«r  own  acts." 

CbiiAu  fiisrit,  It  Dmm,  nsMio  qoem,  ma-        *  AeewdlBg  to  bi*  nilcni  fil  light-ema^ 
'"1   practptnin    dediuc    Mion,  Hani  conid  make  bo  diidncltoa  bs- 
i   inrideiM  bMnlaiboi     tweui  Uw  Spiritor  God  and  the^Bniric  ct 

1  ADgiuiiiL  opoi  i<°pc 
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■The   rerclatiDii    eooiiata    jmattSj  is  '  Aiuiisiitt.«wt  imptsfbd-c  Jalku-lik 

tU*,thatDMMi*bHrashtto«iNiiKioBMieu  UL  f  187. 
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The  lightnstnre  conceatnted  in  Adam  is  tlie  fimntfloaJtead,  tarn 
wbicb  all  hamaQ  souls  are  derived ;  but  on  account  of  its  conlinaal 
diri^on  and  contamination  by  matter,  tbe  spirit  has  lest  muob  of  tlta 
original  power  which  it  had  when  it  guahed  freah  From  the  kingdom  of 
light-  That  ori^al  power  of  the  &ee  light-nature  is  what  the  law  pc9- 
aupposes,  in  order  to  its  being  i^ilfilled.  "  The  law  is  holy,"  said  Maai, 
*'  but  it  is  a  holy  law  for  ihe  holy  soid}  the  commaDdment  is  just  ai4 
good, — but  it  is  so  for  'iii.ajtiataxA  good  tatd."^  In  another  place,^  h« 
says,  "  If  we  do  good,  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  flesh,  for  the  works  of 
tbe  flesh  are  manifest,  Galat.  5  :  19;  or  if  we  do  evil,  it  is  not  th^ 
work  of  the  soul,  for  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  peace,  joy.  And  tW 
apostle  to  the  Romans  exclaims, '  The  good  that  I  would,  uiat  do  I  not; 
but  tbe  evil  that  I  would  not,  Uiat  do  L'  There  you  hear  the  voice  f& 
the  straggling  soul,  defeodiug  her  freedom  agtunst  the  slavery  of  lust; 
for  she  is  puned  that  sin,  that  is,  Satan,  should  work  in  her  ^  manner 
of  concupiscence.  The  authority  of  the  law  discovers  to  her  its  turfo- 
tode ;  by  the  aathority  of  the  law  she  is  brou^t  to  the  consciousness 
(^  evil  —  unoe  it  condemns  the  works  of  lust,  which  the  flesh  admires 
and  priiea ;  for  all  the  bitterness  which  is  felt  in  renouncing  lust,  is 
sweet  to  the  soul  —  it  is  tiiat  by  which  she  is  nurtured  and  grows  vi^ 
oroQB.  In  fine,  the  soul  of  that  man  who  abstains  &om  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  lust,  is  wakeful,  beaomes  mature  and  progresuve ;  but  by  the 
gratifications  of  lust,  the  soul  is  wont  to  be  enfeebled."  ^  14'ow,  to  {»«- 
cure  the  final  deliverance  of  his  kindred  nature,  the  soul,  from  the 
-power  of  darkness,  to  quicken  it  fmew,  to  give  it  the  complete  victory 
over  the  evil  [ninciiJe,  and  ruse  it  upward  to  himself,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  same  Spirit  of  the  Sun,  which  had  tlrns  fu  conducted  the  whole 
fiuJng-Nvceia  (h  nature,  and  of  the  spiritual  world,  —  both  of  which, 
acoonuog  to  the  principles  cS  Mam's  system  above  explained,  ecmsti- 
tuted  one  whole,  —  sluiuld  reveal  himself  in  humanity.* 

But  there  can  be  no  communion  between  light  and  darkness.  "This 
lidit  shines  in  the  darkness,"  said  Mani,  exjJmning  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views  tiie  words  of  St.  John,  "  but  the  daiknees  comprehends 
it  not.  The  Son  of  primeval  light,  the  Spirit  c^  the  Sun,  was  incapsr 
ble  of  entering  into  any  umon  with  a  m^iial  body ;  he  only  clothed 
himself  in  a  diadowy,  senuble  form,  in  order  that  he  might  be  pei^ 
ceived  by  sensual  men."  "  The  Supreme  light,"  says  he,  in  auothor 
fcagmeut,^  "when  it  placed  itself  cm  a  level  with  its  owD,1?eing  am<mg 
material  thin^,  asagned  to  itself  a  body,  ^thou^  it  is  aU  of  it  biit 
me  nature."  In  defence  of  his  Docetism  ha  cited  the  fact,  explained 
after.his  own  arbittwy  manner,  that  Christ,  on  a,  certain  oooa^itm  wh^ 

.    iLcflM-  dtei  In  Ateimdwr  of  IpfctyoUi,  (c.  84.) 

*L.c.(  177.  lud.Chmlaaihovoiif  wTaeirairHj'Tfc 

■AiiB:iulin.opD*  Imperieete.  Julian,  lib.  So  tDO,i>lb«AcU«  TbonuB,p.  10:  KtgNi, 

111,4177,  i  iv  itaatv  iiv,  Kal  iitpxif^cyat  iiH  natt' 

*  ConcemiDg  &e  IncaniatioM  of  the  «nn  rui-,  mi  ^xi^Mwr   iraet  ml:  Ipyott  #mf, 

In  theoldorienUliTHemsof  nligioii,  cobs.  koI  iti  r^c  irdvruv  IvcpYtiai  ^(pouuMf. 

CnoBer'i  Sj-mbolik,  luC  cd.,  nd.  II.  p.  53,  *  la  the  Ictlei  to  >  certain  Adu  or  Ai^ 

301.    It  WM  wboll;  in  BcinciUoce  wi^  the  FabridiBitdiotlt.  give  ed.  hot.    ToLVIt 

Uuudwut  ajMno,  ttiat  Ifae  Mmiriwiit,  £916. 
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fhe  Jevs  woold  have  stoned  him,'pa9se(t  on  nntouched  tiiroagh  tibe  mnl- 
titade ;  also,  tliat  Christ,  at  his  transfiguration,  appeared  to  the  disci-  ^ 
pies  in  bis  true  form  of  light.'  Jeans  asanmed  the  title  of  Christ  or 
Messiah  only  by  a  catachresia,  in  acconuaodatioa  to  the  notions  of  the 
Jews.'  The  prince  of  darkness  sought  to  bring  about  the  crucnfixioD 
of  Jesus,  not  being  aware  that  he  vaa  superior  to  all  suSering ;  Hie 
crucifixioit  was,  of  oouise,  a  mere  semblance.  This  seeming  transac- 
tion symbolized  the  cmcifizion  of  tJie  soul,  sunk  in  matter,  which  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son  would  raise  up  to  itself.  As  the  cmcifizion  of  ^lat 
Bonl  which  was  dispersed  tbrougn  all  matter,  served  but  to  accomplidi 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  so  much  more  was  tins  the 
e^ct  of  the  teeming  cracifibdon  of  the  Supreme  Soul.  Hence  Mau 
Bald,  "  The  adversary,  who  was  hopdng  to  cnici^  the  Saviour,  the 
Fatlier  of  the  righteous,  was  crucified  himself.  What  seemed  to  be 
done  in  tins  case  is  one  thing ;  what  was  rmZIy  done,  another.*' '  The 
Muic^ean  theory,  winch  represented  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  mere 
symbol,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  an  apocryphal  account  of  the  traveli  ^  th« 
apoitlet.*  During  the  agony  on  de  cross,  Christ  appears  to  the 
afflicted  John,  uid  tells  lum  that  all  this  is  done  bnt  for  the  sake  of  the 
lower  populace'  in  Jerusalem.  The  human  person  of  Christ  now 
Taniahes,  and  instead  of  it  appean  a  cross  of  pure  hght,  surrounded  by 
a  countless  multitude  of  otber  forms,  still  representing,  however,  bnt 
one  shape  and  one  image,  (a  symbol  of  the  various  forms  under  which 
the  soul  manifesta  itself  aluough  it  is  in  tmtii  but  one  and  the  same.) 
A  divine  voice,  full  of  eweetneas,  issues  &om  the  cross,  saying  to  him, 
**  The  cross  of  light  is,  for  your  sakes,  called  sometimes  the  Word, 
sometimes  Christ;  sometimes  tiie  Door,  sometimes  the  Way;  som^ 
times  the  Bread,  sometimes  tiie  Sun;  sometimea  the  Besnirectuo, 
sometimes  Jesiu  ;  sometimea  tiie  Father,  sometimes  the  Spirit ;  som» 
tames  the  Life,  sometimes  the  Truth ;  somelimee  Faitii,  ana  sometimes 
Grace." 

Siding  mth  the  advocates  of  an  absolute  Dualism  among  the  Per- 
nans,  Miuii  held  tiie  aim  and  purpose  of  the  whole  course  of  the  world 
to  be,  not  a  reoomshation  of  the  good  uid  the  evil  principles  —  a  sup- 
pooition  which  wonld  have  been  at  war  witli  his  whole  theory  —  but  a 
total  separation  of  the  light  from  ^le  darkness,  and  t^e  rednctaon  of  the 
latter  to  utter  impotence.  This  was  in  acoordanoe  also  witli  his  Sndd- 
hustic  doctrine.  Matter,  after  having  been  deprived  of  all  its  fbreiga 
light  and  life,  was  to  be  converted  by  fire  into  an  inert  mass.*  All 
souls  were  capable,  bv  means  of  their  U^tnature,  of  participating  in 
the  redemption ;  but  if  they  Toluntarity  snrTendered  themselves  to  tht 

^  See  flte  ftvgmenti  ftom  MmU'i  lotten.  Augnidn.    Hie  mwdi  of  the  Muilcheaa 

L.  c  Fansnu,  AugoitlD.    c  Faubiiii,  lib.  9Si 

*  H  Toi)  XpfOTnO  Bpoviiyopla  tvoita  ioTi  Cnuit  ejni  mjntica  fixlo.  quK  notam  ani-' 

utntj^pTirruav.    L-c  mapueioiui  momtnaturTiilngn. 

■Prom  the epittoUfiukduaenti, Baod.de  *  tlcplaiei  iiroariXuv.     CoadL  Nk.  11 

flde,  c  SS:  T^  Ura/av  ripi  *tlaf  frmui.  Actio  T.  ed.  Muut.  T.  ZUI.  t  IBT. 

afiai,  hitrraipOt^ai  ri  ftly.    Alaz.  If-  *  Tfi  lAni  ijyiy. 

oopcdlt  0.  4 :  ChriMM  in  onml  nrando  et  *  Tit  Boftr.  I.  e.  sa    Alex.  IjtBOfo^ 
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service  of  nn  or  darkneag,  they  wonld,  in  poBialment,  be  buiBLed,  itt 
the  geoenJ  geparataon  of  tb«  two  kJogdoms,  to  tbe  dead  maee  of  matter^ 
and  st»tioii«d  there  aB  a  vatch  ov«-  it.     On  thia  point  Mani,  in  hit 

r'  td&  fuadamentj,  exweased  himself  as  f<^0W8 :  "  the  souls  ^AthaT^ 
wed  themaelTea  to  be  drawn,  by  the  love  of  tlie  world,  away  &oib 
their  ori^fd  nature  of  light ;  that  have  become  eiiemiea  to  the  holj 
Eght,  openly  taken  up  arms  for  the  desbniclion  of  ihe  holy  elements ; 
that  hare  entered  into  the  service  of  the  fiery  spirit,  and  by  their 
deadly  peraecation  of  the  holy  church,'  and  of  the  eket  who  are  fwmd 
therein,^  have  oppressed  the  observers  of  the  heavonly  oomma&dmeidBi 
—  these  soula  shall  be  precluded  &om  the  bleesedneas  ttad  gka7  <£  tb« 
holy  earth.  And  since  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  oveic(Hn* 
by  evil,  they  shall  continue  to  abide  with  this  race  of  evil ;  so  that  th« 
peaceful  earth  and  those  realms  of  immortality  are  shut  against  then. 
This  shall  be  their  portion,  because  they  have  so  devoted  diemselvee  t4 
evil  worlca  as  to  become  estranged  from  the  Ufe  and  freedom  of  the 
holy  light.  They  will  not  be  ^le,  then,  to  find  admittance  into  that 
kingdom  of  peace,  but  shall  be  chMned  to  that  frightful  mass  (of  m^ 
ter  or  darkness  left  to  itself,)  over  which  too  there  mnet  needs  be  a 
watch.  Thus  these  souls 'shall  continue  cleaving  to  the  things  they 
have  loved,  since  they  did  not  separate  themselves  from  them  when  ik 
was  time."  '  It  is  clear,  that  Mam  did  not  entirely  agree,  in  his  doo> 
trine  of  the  last  things,  either  with  Buddhaism,  or  with  the  Zoroaetrian 
or  the  Christian  system,  but,  by  the  fdaon  of  the  three,  formed  a  pe- 
culiar theory  of  lus  own. 

In  respect  to  the  views  of  the  Manicheana  vrtth  regard  to  &&  aovren 
of  reUgiout  knowledge,  they  considered  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete, 
w  Muii,  as  the  highest  and  only  infallible  authority,  whereby  eveir 
tiling  else  was  to  be  judged.  They  went  on  the  principle,  that  Mani  t 
doctrine  embraced  the  absolute  truths  which  enhghten  the  reason ;  — • 
whatever  did  not  accord  with  them  was  contrary  to  reason,  wherever  it 
nught  be  found.  They  rec^ved  in  part,  it  is  tme,  the  scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  judgbg  them  by  that  standard  prmc^d* 
which  we  have  mentioned,  they  mdulged  in  the  most  arbitrary  criticism 
in  applying  tiiem  to  pcnnts  of  doctrine  or  ethics.*  Sometimes  they  a» 
serted  that  the  original  records  of  the  reli^on  had  been  fiilsifiea  by 
various  corruptions  of  the  prince  of  darkness  (tares  anumg  the  wheat  ;^ 
sometimes,  tl^  Jesus  and  his  apostles  had  accommodated  themselves  to 
existing  Jewish  opinions,  with  a  view  to  prepare  men  gradually  fi>r  th* 
teoeptioQ  of  the  pure  truth ;  sometimes,  that  the  apostles  themselvec, 
when  they  first  appeared  in  tiie  character  of  teachers,  were  entaa^ed 
in  various  Jewish  errors.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  it  was  first  by 
&e  teacbmgs  of  the  Puvdete,  men  were  mabled  to  distingm^  the  tro* 
from  the  false  matter  in  tl>e  New  Testament.     The  Manidiean  Fauitnt 

1  ThM U, Um M*aieh«An wet  *  Thiiin 

*  *  Persecntion  of  th«  Bramiiu  of  the  Masi  of  Boitn, 

fchcans,  the  Elect'i,  was  &  crimfl  pf  pecaliir  book. 

iib,  —  wholly  in  Bcrordanae  with  at  orien-  *  Bee,  abate,  tha  nmilu'  prindnlea  of  llie 

tal  ideu  of  the  piieau.  ClemtDtinea  nspeetiiig  the  Old  Tentmant. 
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IA78  down  the  principles  of  Mamcheism  on  this  point,  as  follows  :'  "  Ot 
the  New  TeBtaroent;  we  take  only  what  is  swd  to  the  honor  of  the  Son 
of  glory,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  apoetles ;  and  by  the  latter  only 
after  they  had  beoome  perfect  and  settled  in  their  &ith.  Of  the  rest, 
which  was  either  sud  by  the  apostles  in  their  nmpliaty  and  ignorance, 
while  they  were  yet  inexperienced  in  the  tmtb ;  or  inserted,  with  mali- 
dons  design,  by  the  enemy ;  or  incautioosly  asserted  by  aathors'  and 
baosmitted  to  posterity,  —  of  all  this  we  desire  to  know  nothing.  I 
neui,  namely,  such  assertions  as  these,  that  he  was  bom  shamefully  of 
R  woman ;  that  he  was  circumcised  as  a  Jew ;  that  he  offered  sacrifioes 
like  a  hea&en ;  that  he  was  meanly  baptized,  led  into  the  wilderness 
and  miserably  tempted  of  the  devU."  These  same  Hamcheans,  wb» 
slavishly  snbmitted  their  reason  to  all  that  Mani  had  nttered,  as  if  it 
was  a  (urine  reyelation,  were  sealong  for  the  rights  of  reason,  and  would 
have  themselves  regarded  as  the  only  rational  class,  inasmuch  as  they 
^y  knew  how  to  separate  what  was  consistent  with,  &om  what  was  re- 
pngnant  to  reason  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Manichean  Faustos 
says,  to  him  that  believes  withoat  inquiry  whatever  is  contuned  in  the 
Kew  Testament:  "  Thou  blind  beliiver  of  everyUiing,  who  banUhett 
rtMon,  that  gift  of  nature,  from  humanitv';  who  makeat  it  a  wtatter 
of  oontcimee  to  decUne  judging  between  the  true  and  the  falte ;  tAou 
art  at  afraid  of  teparoHng  the  good  from  ita  opponte,  at  lAHdren  art 
qf  aghott!"^ 

The  Manichean  sect  bad  a  church  constitution  of  their  own,  suited 
to  the  distinction  of  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric  in  the  old  religjons  of 
Affia ;  -F— the  two-fold  mode  of  representadon  already  described  being, 
in  truth,  based  on  such  a  distinction  existing  within  the  sect  itself. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  Mimi  di^red  entirely  from 
the  majority  of  the  founders  of  Gnostic  sects.  The  latter  wished  to 
alter  notJiing  in  the  existing  Christian  church ;  they  were  dedrons  only 
of  intzoduoing,  in  additun  to  the  confession  of  fiuth  for  the  ^n."^  a 
secret  doctrine  for  Qiaf  wtvuaruial,  Mani,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
hare  himself  regarded  as  a  man  of  Ood,  endowed  irith  divine  authority 
for  the  reformat^n  of  the  entire  church.  He  was  for  {pving  the  whole 
church,  which  bad  become  wholly  degenerated,*  in  lus  view,  by  the  cor- 
rupt intermixture  of  Judaism  with  Chrisliamtr,  a  new  shape.  Ther« 
was  to  be  but  ont  true  OhritHan  e&uTvA,  formed  ^^r  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  Mani.  Within  this  church,  there  were  to  be  two  distinct 
grades.  The  great  maaa,  consisting  of  the  exoterics,  were  to  oonstituta 
ue  AuOtort.  to  them  the  writings  of  Mani  might  indeed  be  read, 
and  lu8  dootrinee  jn«8ented  in  their  symbolioal  uid  mythical  form  ;  — 
bdt  tiiey  were  to  receive  no  explanation  of  thur  inner  meaniog.  It 
Biay  be  imagined,  to  what  mtch  of  expeotatiou  the  minds  of  these  Audi- 
tors would  Im  nuMd  when  these  enigmatical,  mysterious  Bounding  things 


KQlhon  of  tba  gospeli,  who     Chialim*,    bat   C 
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were  wt  before  tliem,  and,  as  nsnall;  Iia]n>enB,  Omj  were  hoping  to  find 
loft;  wisdom  in  what  was  so  obscure  and  umatelugjble.  The  Esote- 
rics were  the  Elect  or  Perfect,  ^  —  the  sacerdotal  caste,  the  Brahmim 
of  the  Manicbeans.^  They  held  a  very  important  place,  according  to 
the  Manichean  doctrine,  in  the  great  re&ning  process ;  they  formed  the 
link  of  transition  between  the  earthly  world,  the  circle  of  the  metemp- 
lychosiB,  and  the  kingdom  of  light  (between  the  world  of  Sansara  ani] 
axe  Nirwana;)  —  they  constituted  &e  last  stadiiun  of  the  purificatiim 
of  the  spirit  in  redeeming  itself  from  the  bondage  of  nature.  Xheii 
mode  of  life  must  answer  to  the  posidon  wUch  they  thua  held  — titter 
estrangement  &om  the  world,  in  the  Buddhtust  sense,  which  was  ai> 
plied  to  Christdan  asceticism.  Tbey  were  to  possess  no  wwldly  prop- 
erty, but  were  bound  to  lead  a  strictly  ascetic  and  contemplativ'e  life ; 
to  abstun  from  marriage,  from  all  strong  drinks,  and  from  all  animal 
food.  They  were  to  be  distinguished  for  a  holy  innocence  that  shrunk 
from  injuring  any  lit-ing  thing,  and  reli^oua  reverence  for  the  divinft 
Ufe  which  was  diffused  liirough  all  nature.  They  were  not  only  to  r^ 
frain,  therefore,  from  destroying  or  harming  any  aiumal,  but  even  &oin 
pulling  up  an  herb,  or  plucking  a  fruit  or  a  flower.  The  whole  round 
of  their  austere  life  was  marked  by  three  particulars,  the  ugnaculum 
oris,  the  ugnaculum  manuum,  and  the  signaculum  ^us.^  The  Au& 
tors  were  to  see  that  they  should  be  provided  with  all  that  waa  neces- 
sary for  their  subsistence,  and  to  reverence  tbem  as  beings  of  a  superiw 
order.  They  should  look  upon  them  as  their  mediators,  in  direct  con>- 
munication  with  the  kingdom  of  light.  By  their  kindness  to  the  Elect, 
the  Auditors  should  enter  into  the  companionship  of  their  perfection ; 
and  the  defects  adhering  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  less  ri^d  life, 
would  be  made  up  by  the  merits  of  their  superiors ;  —  and  among  these 
defects  were  reckoned  the  neglecting  to  spare  the  life  of  animal  or  veg- 
etable,  and  the  eating  of  flesh.  The  harm  thus  done  was  to  be  repiured 
by  their  sharing  their  own  means  of  subsistence  with  the  Elect*  Th« 
importance  attached  by  Buddhaism  to  the  kind  offices  of  the  pous, 
shown  towards  the  Buddhas  who  made  their  appearance  in  bumani^, 
was  transferred  by  the  Manicbeans  to  the  kind  offices  shown  by  the 
Auditore  to  the  lUect.  And  it  waa  also  accorcUng  to  the  BuddhEust 
doctrine,  that  by  repeated  kind  offices  of  this  sort,  shQwn  in  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  human  existence  passed  through  by  metempeychoeis,  one 
might  gradoally  accumulate  such,  a  store  of  good  works,  as  to  arise  at 
length  to  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha.' 

From  this  sacerdotal  class  were  chosen  the  presiding  officers  of  the 

1  Tcieu/v,  according  to  Theodoretiu,  —a  *  To  this  Ephmm  Sjnii  nfera,  when  he 

term  which  renin  once  more  among  the  acciuw  thi  UanichcenB  of  bestowing  abso- 

Gnoilic  Manichean  sects  of  the  middle  age.  lotion  in  retnrn  for  the  hread  given  to  them. 

*  Fanstus,  qaoled  by  Aagnitin,  calls  them  See  the  extract*  pabiifhed  bj  A.  F.  W,  Ton 

the  lacerdoMle  genu.  Wegner,  in  hii  work  de  Muiidiatormn  in- 

*5ee,  e.  g,  Angnaliniu  de  moribns  Man-  dalgentiis,  Lipe.  lB!T,p.  S9,  etaeq. 

IchaMmm,  c.  10,  et  seq.    The  word  sifiTiac-  *  Comp.  Sehmtdt't  IKsMrtaCion  on  tha 

nliun  icems  to  me  to  denote  here,  not  a  thoasaDd  Bnddliai,  in  the  Memoln  of  the 

■     "  ■  Aeademj  of  Sl  Petenbarg.    TI.  Maim, 
T.  n.  A.  D.  ISSi,  p.  88,  •!& 
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Mttire  reli^oos  toeiebf.  As  Mam  wished  to  hare  Umself  remrded  ti 
tiie  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  so  after  Christ's  esample,  lie  choee 
twelve  aposties.  This  institation  eontdnued  to  exist ;  and  twelve  ench 
persons,  with  the  title  of  Magistri,  had  &e  goverrunent  of  tiie  whole 
aeot.  At  the  bead  of  these,  waa  placed  a  durteenth,  who,  as  the  leader 
of  the  sect,  Topresented  Mam.  Subordinate  to  these,  there  were  rixty- 
two  bishops,  answering  to  the  sbctj  or  sixty-two  disciples  of  Jesos  ;  * 
and  under  tliese  last  were  jnvsbyters,  deacons,  and  finally  trayelling 
preachers.'  . 

As  to  the  mode  of  ceUbratmg  the  taerament  of  the  mipper  among 
Uie  Manicheans,  it  is  a  matter  iavolred  in  much  obscurity,  owing  to  the 
&ct  tiiat  no  credible  account  was  known  to  exist  about  a  transaction 
which  was  confined  to  the  veiy  secret  aeaemblies  of  the  Elect ;  for  as 
the  Anditora  answered  to  the  catecfanmens,  and  the  Elect  to  the  Kde- 
les  in  the  donunant  church,  it  is  plain  that  the  sacraments  conld  be  ad- 
ministered only  among  the  Elect.  The  argument  already  alluded  to, 
which  Mani  drew  from  the  existing  practice  of  inf^t  baptism,  has  led 
some  to  suppose  —  though  wrongly,  as  Mosheim  has  shown  —  tiiey 
might  infer  the  existence  of  the  same  practice  among  the  M&nicheans ; 
but  in  that  place,  Mani  is  simply  refuting  his  opponents  by  sdducbg 
their  own  practice  in  favor  of  a  principle  which  that  practice  necessa- 
rily ]ffesuppoBed ;  yet  without  expressing  any  approbation  of  the  prao 
ties.  And  it  may  be  a  question  whether  Maui  would  not  object  to  tluS 
tdgn,  as  a  Jewish  rite  derived  from  John  the  Baptist.'  Perhaps  from 
the  first,  no  otjier  form  of  imtiation  prevuled  among  the  Manicheans, 
than  the  one  which  we  afterwards  meet  with,  in  the  middle  age,  among 
the  Idndred  sect  of  the  Gatharists.  But  the  cd^ation  of  the  LorcPB 
nqtper  was  an  ordinance  that  could  be  easily  explained  in  accordance 

'   1  AxcoT^ng  to  the  wdl-kucnra  nrioui  llie  li^idnd  uid  tha  ■mbq>tized  amoiij  tb« 

retdiog.  Elect  ttMnuelves,  wbo  shoald  conie  orer  M 

>  Aagiutin.  de  herM.  c.  33.  the  Csthi^c  dinrch,  that  baplbm  wu  r»- 

'  Fnmi  the  words  of  the  Manicheui  ?»-  ceived  b;  tach  of  the  Elect  as  choae  it  of 

lix,  lib.  L  e.  19,  at  quid  builiiati  ■annul  their  oim  free  will i  for  here  too  the  ref«r> 

it  cuinot  be  proved,  that  Itie  ManicheMi*  ence  ma;  hare  been  at  luch  peisoiu  a%  W 

looked  apoa  baptisin  >a  a  neceasarj  cere-  (ore  they  joined  the  Manidieaiu,  bad  been 

mony  of  inEtiation ;  toi  in  thii  case  too,  the  baptized  in  the  CatboSic  church.    Neither 

Manichean  ie  emploTing  rather  the  arsn-  doea  it  in  vij  wiie  follow  from  the  paasagi 

meatnin  ad  homineia;  and  Terj  posaibly  in  Ansoitin,  de  moribai  eccleiiB,  c  33, 

be  may  have  received  baptUm  before  he  irbere  be  represenii  the  Manicheani  w  ob- 

wenC   over   lo  the    Haniiiean  aect.     Nor  jectlng  to  the  Catholic  Cbristiani,  that  tha 

■pun  can  it  JD  any  vnee  be  certainly  inferred  ttdelea  et  jam  haptiiali  lived  in  the  stale  Ot 

from  the  pusage  in  the  commonitorinni,  muriage,  and  in  the  family  relation,  po*- 

?aomodo   Bit   agendam   cam   Macichsis,  seisin;;   and   managiog  worldly  propertv, 

foand  in  the  Appendix  to  the  8th  vol.  of  tbac  there  were  among  the  Elect  a  certain 

the   Benedictine    edition   of    Aognetine,)  class  of  persons  volnntarily  ba^tiied,  who 

where  a  distinction  is  made  between  those  wer«  alone  bound  nnder  an  inviolable  jaw, 

Manicheans  who.  On  coining  over  to  ibe  to  a  itrictlr  ascetic  life ;  for  the  fiddei  and 

Catholic  chnreh,  wer«  Teceived  among  the  haptiiali  —  both  termi   being  exactly  ir* 

cstechnmena,  and  those  who,  having  been  nonymouB  —  answer  generally  here  M  IM 

■Ireadj  baptised,  were  recOTcd  among  the  Electi  among  the  Manicheans.    Moshdm'a 

fcemteittea,  that  baptism  was  a  coslomary  diilinctton,  Uierefore,  between  bapiiMd  ani 

*'    '  '            and  stilt  less  onbaptiied  Electis,  which  in  itselif  is  not  a 

«,  that  a  dit-  Terr  natural  one,  ^pean  to  be  aLtosellitr 

ii  made  betweeo  •ibiMt7. 
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indi  the  prinnples  of  then-  mratical  pMlosopIiy  of  nature.^  Aaguglaa, 
irhile  he  was  a  Manicheiui  Auditor,  bad  learned  that  the  Elect  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  supper ;  but  about  the  particular  mode  in  which  it 
iras  observed,  be  knew  notbmg.'  It  is  only  certain,  that  the  Elect 
drank  no  wine.  'Whether,  like  the  Eucratitcs,  tbe  so  called  Mpoirapa- 
vTaToi,  &ej  used  water  instead  of  wine,  or  if  not,  what  else  they  did,  it 
IB  impossible  to  say.  As  a  token  of  recognition,  the  Manicheans  were 
used  to  give  each  other  tbe  right  band  whenerer  the;  met,  thus  show- 
ihg  tbeir  common  deliverance  &om  tbe  kingdom  of  darkness  by  Uie 
ri^t  baod  of  the  redeeming  Spirit  of  the  Sun— -the  same  act  having 
been  repeated  in  tbeir  own  case  as  in  that  of  their  heavenly  father, 
the  ori^nal  man,  when,  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  tbe  kingdom  of 
darkness,  he  was  rescued  by  the  right  hand  of  die  living  spirit." 

As/eativaU,  the  Manicheans  celebrated  the  Sunday  of  every  week, 
not  on  account  of  its  reference  to  tbe  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
would  have  been  inconustent  with  their  Docetism,  but  as  a  day  conse- 
erated  to  the  Sun,  which  was  in  (act  their  Christ.*  On  this  day  they 
fitted,  —  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  dominant  church.  The  Christ 
maa  feetival  of  the  church  was,  of  course,  not  in  hannony  with  the 
Manichean  Docetism.  K  occasionally,  as  Aagostin  reports,  they 
conformed  to  the  practice  of  the  dominant  church  in  celebrating  Uie 
fiatival  of  Hatter  ;  yet  we  may  easily  suppose,  that  this  festival  would 
be  of  but  bttle  interest  to  them,  as  they  were  unaffected  by  those  feel- 
ings which  rendered  tbe  day  so  sacred  to  other  Ghristdans.  So  much 
the  greater  respect  did  they  pay  to  the  festival  in  honor  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  their  master,  Mani,  which  fell  in  the  month  of  March.  It  was 
called  ^lio,  (enggestus,  cathedra,)  the  feast  of  the  tribune  or  pulpit,— 
the  feast  in  remembrance  of  the  divinely  enlightened  teacher.  A.  gor- 
geona  pulpit,  ascended  by  means  of  five  steps,  symbobring  perhaps  tbe 
five  elements,  and  decorated  with  costly  drapery,  was  on  this  occaNOD 
placed  in  the  hall,  where  they  assembled.  To  this  sll  tbe  Manicheans 
pjud  obeisance,  prostrating  themselves  ou  the  gronnd  after  the  custom 
of  the  East." 

As  it  concerns  the  moral  character  cf  the  Manichean  sect,  it  ia  im- 
possible, with  tbe  scanty  information  we  poeaess  respecting  its  ecaiyfoU 
%mera,  to  gjve  any  just  account  of  a  matter  in  which  the  different  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  a  sect  should  be  so  carefully  distinguished.  It 
can  only  be  sud,  that  Mani  aimed  at  a  strict  system  of  morals ;  but 
without  doubt  tbe  mystical  language  of  the  sect,  which  occaaonally 
verges  \a  immodesty,  might,  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  uneducated,  t«nd  to 
introduce  a  sensuous  fanaticism  dangerous  to  good  morals. 

Already,  when  the  Manicheans  began  first  to  make  progress  in  the 
Roman  empire,  a  violent  persecution  broke  out  against  them.  As  a 
sect  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Persian  empire,  then  at  war  with  tbe 

>  Id  wcorduiee  wiili  th«  idea,  that  th«  *  BcMdes  rnanj  other  places,  comp.  Ao- 

frnit*  of  the  esrlh  repmented  the  Son  of  ^lin.  c.  fsostmn,  lib.  XVIIL  c  5:  Vm 

nan  crudtied  in  nature.    See  above.  in  die,  quern  dicanl  aolis,  aolem  colitis., 

'  Aogniiia.  contra  FomnaUun   libL  L  'AngnstiD.  conua  ep.  fundanienti,c8i 

Appen£z.  c.  FaoiUun  lib.  XVUL  c  S. 

■  DiiDDtat  Arcbelai.  c  7. 
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Bomima,  ud  in  Bome  Bonse  allied  to  th«  Panne  reUgiMi,  th«j-  mm  ib 
object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  the  Bouuu  government.  The  En^eror 
Dioclesi&Q,  A.  D.  296,  issued  a  law  agunst  the  sect  (cited  already  in 
the  first  section  of  this  history)  condemning  its  loaders  to  the  stake, 
and  ponishing  its  adherents,  if  they  belonged  to  the  common  order, 
irith  decapitation  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.' 

m.  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  cu  it  proceeded  to  form  itte^  m 
oppotition  to  the  Sects. 

A.  Otntlie  Devdopmeni  of  tha  CiunA  Theolom  gauraBg.     Charaiitt  of  At  leixni  indaid- 
aaitBidtiiai*o/lheTdigioiamdiiifiniaKipki,KUiihaiItptcidinJbttMeM  iL 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  Afferent  tendencies  of  the  heretical 
element  as  it  grew  up  out  of  the  reaction  of  ante-Christian  princhJes, 
we  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  movement  of  the  church  theoloey 
generally,  and  in  its  several  particular  modifications,  was  affected  by 
uiese  various  forms  of  opposition.  If  it  was  the  case  in  the  heresies, 
tliat  the  unity  of  Christianity  came  to  be  split  up  into  too  many  oppo- 
site theories,  each  excluding  the  other ;  the  movement  of  the  church 
theology  was,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished,  it  is  true,  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  unity  of  the  Ghristiaii '  consciousness  here  asserted 
itself  much  more  strongly,  and  hence  men  were  less  exposed  to  run 
into  such  direct  oppositions  of  doctrine ;  bnt  even  here,  owing  to  the 
strong  propensity  in  man's  nature  to  fall  into  one  extreme  or  the 
other,  the  higher,  comprehending  unity  had  to  resolve  itself  into  oppo- 
sitions  of  a  subotdinate  kind  —  oppositions  which  remuned  grounaed, 
indeed,  in  the  essence  of  Christianity,  but  which  might  approach,  how- 
ever, on  one  side  or  the  other,  either  to  the  position  of  Judaism,  or  of 
its  opposite,  Gnosticism.  When  the  church  had  once  established  itself 
on  an  independent  footing,  the  less  it  was  obliged  to  defend  its  princ> 

'  Tb«  ediet  conUinB,  ia  its  itjle  of  thoa^t  etutm  hononti  ant  cojuIilMt  dignhktta  vd 

■nd  langaBfce,  erer;  internal  mark  of  Bti-  majoris  peraona  ad  banc  aectam  ae  ttanita- 

tbenlicity.    It  ii  icarcoly  poaaiblc  to  ima-  lerant," — it  doet  not  nscessaiily  follow  fron 

gins  b;  whom  and  for  wtuu  purpose  inch  mi  thta,  that  the  Emperor  had  certain  inlbnna- 

Mict  could  hare  been  foijed  In  this  parijc.  lion  of  the  ipread  of  the  doctrines  of  thn 

nlar  fbrm.    Had  il  been  the  Intention  of  Kct  among  penona  of  the  UghM  nnk ;  and 

■omB  CbriatiaD  to  fabricate  an  edict  of  thi*  in  the  next  place,  it  vronld  be  no  Hngohtf 

•ort,  viib  a  view  to  excite  foltowin;  empe-  matter,  conudering  the  preralent  ngt  at 

ron  lo  pervacnte  the  Manicfaeani,  he  mwld  that  time  among  pet^  of  rank,  —  a  clasi 

not  haTB  choaen  Diocleman  certainly ;  and  erer  prone  to  wiie  on  any  thtof;  whklt 

itiU  lew  wonld  he  haT«  pat  snch  langpage  would  distingniih  their  religion  fn>in  that 

into  bis  month.    Thongh  the  later  Chiu-  of  other  people,  —  for  thearzical  ipecnta< 


u  had  much  that  waa  analDgoni  to  the    tiooa,  and  for  learching  after  h^^  cxpl*- 
— _er  pi^an  wajr  of  tbinking  abont  adomi-    nation*  reipecting  tbe  world  of  ipirita,  that 

Bant  religion  handeddowntromltie&lhen,    a  mfsterioiu  and  h~  ~ 


Bant  religion  handed  down  from  the  &lhen,  a  mjiterioiu  and  h^h-pretending  ichi 

vet  a  Christian  would  never  have  expreuad  of  faith  like  thia,  ihonid  meet  among  t) 

Umtelf  after  thi«  peculiar  fiuhion.  with  a  welcome  recepdon.    The  argnn 

What  il  there  to  forbid  luiipoiing  that  torn  e  lilentio  a,  for  the  reaC,  very  nnaafl* 

the  Manlchtan*  had  extended  theauelTee,  in  hiilortral  critidam,  unleai  inpportad  bj 

even  thua  eaHy,  to  proeoninlar  Africa,  aince  other  coniiderationi ;  and  the  fiut  tint  the 

the  Oaoafica  had  alreadv  pared  tbe  way  for  older  faihera  make  no  mention  of  a  law  1^ 

(bent,  and  it  is  ceitaio  that  the  Manicheana  Diocleaian,  directed  partienJaiiyagainM  tM 

orb  apread  ihemaclTes  in  theae  countries,  Hauicheana,  may  be  very  eaaily  acconnted 

•nil  lines  the  chronological  dates  connected  for.    Yet  ihia  law  is  itfiured  toby>beBila- 

.witb  Iba  earW  histoiy  of  Ihia  aect  arc  so  ry  who  wrote  a  commentafTon  8u fsoh 

■ncaitaia!    It  ibelawTeadi:  "siitUMuie  epijtlea.    Inep.IL'nBOth.lU.T. 
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pteB  m  the  straggle  irith  Jndaosm,  and  the  mare  it  had  to  assert  tlwm 
m  the  conflict  with  (TnoBticism,  tbe  more  eaalv  might  it  happen  that  a 
Jewish  element  would  be  imperceptibly  introanced  into  the  theolo^cal 
sprit ;  and  that  too,  witboat  being  communicated  from  without,  but  b^ 
epontwieousl;  spnnging  up  within,  as  we  observed  it  to  do  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  chnrch  constitution  and  of  ChriBtiEin  worebip.  Gnosticism, 
again,  might  be  attacked  in  two  different  ways ;  either  m  a  way  of  oa- 
compromising  hostility,  which  refiised  to  recognize  in  it  a  single  el» 
ment  of  trutti,  and  which  hence  would  be  liable  itself  to  run  into  some 
oppofdte  extreme  of  error ;  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  room  for  admit 
luig,  that  along  with  the  error  there  was  also  a  fundamental  truth,— 
that  there  was  at  bottom  a  true  spritual  need,  which  was  only  seeking 
its  proper  satisfaction,  tmd  must  find  it  in  Christianity.  And,  in  truth, 
Gnosticism  could  be  efiectoally  vanquished  only  in  ttus  lattor  w&y ;  only 
by  separating  in  it  the  true  from  the  fiilse,  and  presenting  something 
whereby  the  spiritual  need,  the  &ilure  to  recognize  and  satisfy  which 
had  called  (Gnosticism  into  existence  or  promoted  its  spread,  might  find 
itself  met  and  answered.  Yet  there  was  at  the  same  time  great 
dangOT  that,  in  the  very  e^rt  to  seize  and  appropriato  whatever  of 
tru£  there  was  in  Gnosticism,  some  of  its  errors  nught  also  be  uninten- 
tionally included. 

The  two  mun  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit  here  denoted,  cot> 
respond  to  the  two  tendencies  which  necessarily  belong  together  in  the 
Christian  process  of  transfomung  the  world  — out  of  which  either  on« 
or  the  other  is  ever  wont  to  predominate ;  —  the  world-rcEnsting  and  the 
world-appropriating  tendency  of  the  Christian  mind.  The  undue  j«^ 
dominance  of  either  one  of  these  is,  in  truth,  attended  with  its  own  p& 
cnliar  dangers.  In  connection  with  this  stands  another  antithesu. 
Christianity  is  based  upon  a  supernatural  revelation ;  but  this  revela- 
tion would  he  appropriated  and  understood  by  the  organ  of  a  reason 
which  subnuta  to  it ;  unce  it  is  not  destined  to  remain  a  barely  outward 
thing  to  the  human  spirit.  The  supernatural  element  must  be  owned 
in  its  organic  connection  with  the  natural,  which  in  this  finds  its  fuO 
measure  and  complement.  The  &ct  of  redemption  has  for  its  reiy 
um,  indeed,  to  do  away  the  schism  between  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural ;  —  the  fact  of  God's  becoming  man  is  in  order  to  the  homani- 
zation  of  the  divine,  and  tlie  deification  of  the  human.  Hence  there 
will  ever  be  sprin^g  up  tw)  tondencies  of  the  theological  spirit,  cop- 
reeponding,  as  must  be  evident,  to  the  two  just  now  described,  and  of 
which  the  one  will  feel  itself  impelled  to  understand  and  represent  the 
supernatural  element  of  Christianity  in  its  oppo«tionto,the  other,  the 
same  element  in  its  connection  with,tho  natural:  the  one  will  seek  to 
apprehend  the  supernatural  and  supra-rational  element  as  auch ;  the 
Mher  will  strive  to  apprehend  the  same  in  its  harmony  with  reason  and 
nature,  —  to  present  the  supernatural  and  supra-rational  to  conscious- 
ness, as  that  which  is  still  conformed  to  natnre  and  to  reason.  Thui 
there  comes  to  be  formed  a  predominance  of  tibe  aupematar^ditt  or 
of  the  rationaliat  element,  both  of  which  should  meet  together  in 
order  to  a  sound  and  healthy  development  of  ChristiBn  doctrine  ;  while 
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from  ib.e  predominance  of  the  one  or  fhe  other  of  ^ese  elements,  oppo- 
Ato  dangers  urise. 

It  is  rery  easy  to  see,  that  although  Christian  science  mnfit  have  iis 
toot  in  &ith,  and  grow  up  out  of  the  interest  of  fuCh,  and  although  faith, 
vtich  ong^t  to  receive  into  itself  and  animate  all  the  powers  of  the 
humao  spirit,  must  seek  to  create  a  scientific  understanding  out  of  ifr 
self,  yet  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  these 
interests  predominates,  one  or  the  other  of  these  tendencies  will  be 
formed  ;  and  hence  we  must  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  inquire,  how 
the  matter  stood  in  this  respect  under  the  given  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  national  life  and  intellectual  culture  prevtuling  in  the 
period  which  is  the  subject  of  onr  consideration. 

The  first  thing  that  presents  itself  to  our  notice  here  will  be,  the  differ 
ence  between  the  two  great  in(Uridualities  of  national  character,  out  of 
which  proceeded  the  civilization  of  those  times,  —  the  Greek  and  tba 
Bonuu.  In  the  Greek  predominated  the  activity  of  the  intellect, — 
Qie  srientific,  specolative  element.  Greece  was,  in  fact,  the  birth-place 
of  i^osophy.  The  Roman  char&cter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  m<y 
bile.  It  was  more  fixed  and  inclined  to  be  t«naciou8  of  old  usages; — 
its  tendency  was  to  the  practical.  Soth  these  mental  characteristics 
will  mark  the  pecuhar  shaping  of  Christian  doctrine  and  theology,  — 
will  in  different  circumstances  operate  favorably  or  unfavorably  on  the 
process  of  their  development ;  smce  both  these  mdividualities  of  char- 
acter COTTCspond  to  the  peculiar  m^  tendencies  above  described  ;  and 
it  was  most  desirable,  that  tiiey  diould  so  act  as  mutually  to  balance 
and  check  each  other.  Alexandria,  the  principal  seat  of  philosophical 
enltnre,  where  a  philosophy  most  nearly  akin  to  tiie  religious  element, 
TIE.  the  Platonic,  then  held  tiie  supremacy ;  where,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  we  saw  growing  up  a  Jewish  philosophy  of  religi^m,  gave  birth 
tiao  in  these  centuries,  by  the  blending  of  Oreinan  elements  of  culture 
widi  Christianity,  to  a  tendency  which  sought  to  present  the  new  mat- 
ter ^ven  by  revelation  in  harmony  with  the  previous  development  of 
reason.  Bat  from  the  school  of  John,  in  Asia  Minor,  there  had  gone 
forth  a  tendency,  wMch  was  opposed  to  the  speculative  caprice  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  wWch  sought  faiUiiully  to  preserve  and  hold  fast  the  pe- 
culiar, fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  secure  them 
agfunst  all  corruptions.  And  this  tendency  it  was,  which  IrenieuB,  — 
who  had  been  educated  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  school  of  those  venera- 
ble presbyten,  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle  John,  —  transplanted  to 
the  West.  Tins  Father,  distinguished  for  the  sobriety  of  his  practical. 
Christian  sjnrit,  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  sound  and  discriminating 
tact  in  deternuning  what  was  of  practical  moment  in  aU  doctrines,  pn>- 
finmdly  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  God's  works  aad 
of  the  hmited  compass  of  the  human  understanding,  perseveringly 
opposes  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  arrogtrnt  pretensioiis  (^  Gnos- 
tic speculation,  and  forms  the  link  of  connection  betwixt  the  church  of 
A^  AGnor  and  that  of  Rome,  —  representing  in  himself  what  wai 
common  to  them  both.  But  as  in  the  Roman  spirit,  the  practical 
ehnrch  interest  was  so  absorbing  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  scientific, 
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-  Uie  West  was  in  vant  of  an  organ  Thereb;  the  Bpint  irliicli  proTuled 
there  could  scientifically  egress  itaelf.  Such  an  organ  was  supplied 
bj  the  church  of  ^ortb  Afnca,  in  a  man  who  united  in  himself  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Roman  and  of  the  Carthaginian  character — in  Tertullian. 
Wanting  the  chaste  sobriety  of  mind  for  irhich  Irenseua  was  distin- 
guiahed,  Tertullian,  though  a  foe  to  speculation,  yet  could  not  resist  the 
unpnlses  of  a  profound  speculative  intellect ;  and  to  the  devout  practi- 
caDy  Christian  element  he  united  a  speculative  one,  —  destitute,  how- 
aver,  of  the  regular  lo^cal  form,  —  which  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
operate  through  various  intermediate  agencies  in  the  Western  churchy 
until  it  finally  impregnated  the  mind  of  that  great  teacher  of  cento- 
lies,  Augostin,  in  whom  Tertullian  once  more  appears  under  a  tramfig- 
urcd  form.  A  great  unpreaaion  was  made  on  the  peculiar  tempenunent 
of  Tertullian  by  the  remarkable  phenomenon  which  sprung  out  of  the 
verymidatof  that  spiritual  tendency  of  Aaa  Minor  we  have  already 
described,  and  which  we  may  designate  aa  the  eictreme  of  the  antd-Gnoetic 
position.  We  mean  Montanism,  As  tbia  forms  one  of  tiie  essential 
elements  in  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  so  it  was  by  him  that  the  prima- 
ptes  which  Ue  at  the  bams  of  tbia  system  were  svstematically  detei<- 
mined,  and  thereby  made  to  have  an  influence  on  th^  history  of  West 
em  theology.  To  this  important  phenomeaon  we  must  now  direct  oar 
attention. 

We  should  but  poorly  understand  this  product  growing  out  of  the 
.  derelocung-pniceBS  of  the  chnrcb  in  the  second  century,  if  we  connd- 
ered  the  personal  character  of  the  founder,  by  whom  the  first  impulse 
was  ^ven,  as  the  mtun  cause  of  all  the  succeeding  efiects.  MontannS 
was  hardly  a  man  of  sufficient  importance,  to  entitle  him  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  any  new  and  grand  movement.  K  an  uneducated  indi- 
vidual, who  displays  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  Phrygian  race^ 
under  the  impulse  of  a  fanatical  excitement,  produced  by  hie  araieaiv 
snce  great  effects,  yet  these  effects  beyond  question  far  ezceedea  the 
mcBsore  of  this  individual.  A  Tertullian,  aa  being  the  person  by  whom 
Such  a  spiritual  tendency  was  systematically  defined,  would  assume 
here  a  more  important  place.  Nor  were  there  any  new  sjnritual  ele- 
ments, which  were  here  freshly  called  to  life ;  but  only  a  nucleus  waa 
furnished  for  elements  long  before  existing,  —  a  point  of  attachment, 
around  which  these  elements  would  gather.  Tendendes  of  mind, 
which  were  scattered  about  through  the  whole  church,  would  here  con- 
verge together.  Thus  Montamsm  pointa  out  to  us  kindred  elements 
existing  everywhere  already ;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  was  that  the 
impulse,  once  given,  could  produce  such  great  and  general  movements; 
mnce  the  way  had  already  been  prepared  for  them  in  the  course  of  the 
inner  development  of  the  church  itself.  Tet  while  we  are  careful  not 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  Montanus,  we  should  also  guard  against 
the  error  of  allowing  him  none  at  all.'  Without  the  impulse  ^ven  by 
UontanuB,  this  whole  movement,  which  produced  such  a  stir  and  excite- 

1  Alb  done  wtA  ■  bnUille  tort  of  ex-  air«ii]elT(I«fldeiiC,i«niiDcleDll7Micr«dlMd 
•ggention,  when  peiMiu,  vhoM  real  «xiM-  hj  hiiton,  are  Tepresented  u  m^rtfakal  per- 
net,  Aongji  our  knowledge  oT  Ibem  li    MiiiifleatiDii*  at  geDcnl  MndeacMt 
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ment  in  tbe  minds  of  men,  ani  which  w«  may  Bdnut  catmot  be  ' 
ezpliuned  from  his  influence  aJoae,  would  bj  oo  means  have  tuisen. 
Let  ns  m  the  firat  place,  then,  cast  a  glance  at  the  process  of  chnrch 
development  to  which  MontanUm  attached  itself,  and  at  the  general 
te&dencies  of  mind  which  were  grounded  in  and  which  are  represented 
by  it ;  and  then  we  may  proceed  to  a  nearer' examination  of  we  perscni 
of  tiie  author,  and  of  the  effects  which  proceeded  from  him. 

Chrisdaiiity  foroed  it»  way  anmiig  mankind,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
sapematurtd  power ;  and  sa  snch  a  power  it  originally  presents  its^ 
aba  in  the  character  of  its  effeclB.  The  immediateness  of  insjnraticn 
was  then  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  later  times ;  —  those  gifls 
of  supernatural  healing ;  those  gifts  of  speaking  with  tongues,  of  proph- 
ecy; those  effects  which  suddenly  displayed  themselves  after  bapttsm— 
such  were  the  signs  of  the  new  creation  which  had  seized  on  human 
aatore.  But  this  opposition  between  the  supernatural  and  the  uattt 
ral  was  not  to  last  always,  bnt  to  be  overcome  by  the  progresnve  devel' 
opment  of  Christianity.  To  bring  about  the  barmomous  union  of  (1m 
BupematuaJ  and  the  natural  was  its  ultimate  aim ;  as  to  remove  tbs 
discordance  which  has  its  groimd  in  sin,  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  rfr 
demption  in  its  further  unfolded  effects.  The  new,  divine  power,  which 
in  its  outward  manifestations  had  just  shown  itself  as  an  immediate  one, 
was  to  enter  into  the  circle  of  human  instrumentalitT,  and  gradually 
appropriate  to  itself  those  natural  organs  and  means  which  were  not  at 
yet  given  to  it  on  its  first  appearance.  The  Apostle  Paul  had  indeed 
alluded  to  such  an  turn,  when  he  admomshed  Christians  to  estimate  the 
charismata,  not  by  the  extraordinary  and  supernatural  appearances 
which  more  prominently  marked  their  effects,  bnt,  on  tie  contrary,  by 
the  degree  m  which  the  natural  in  them  was  permeated  by  the  super- 
natural, and  in  which  the  form  of  working  of  the  supernatural  was  one 
that  grew  out  of  the  natural  course  of  development ;  and  he  distiih 
guished  above  all  others  tiie  charismata  of  Guoms  and  of  Didascalia,  as 
those  which  were  most  required  for  tbe  edification  of  the  church.  A<v 
cor(^gly,  —  as  we  remarked  in  the  first  section,  —  those  estraordt 
nary  effects  of  the  divine  power,  which  was  to  be  the  dominant  element 
of  culture  for  human  nature,  continally  diminished ;  and  the  eziatins 
natural  culture  began  to  be  turned  more  and  more  in  the  direction  n 
Christianity  and  to  be  attracted  by  it.  Now,  on  the  boundary  betweea 
ttiese  two  periods  of  development,  sprang  up  a  reaction,  which  opposed 
this  natnral  change  required  by  Christiamty,  and  which  would  hold 
fast  tbe  form  which  was  the  first  to  appear  in  the  working  of  Ghristiait 
ity,  Bs  the  perfect  and  the  abiding  one.  That  which  opposed  itself  to 
the  healthy  and  natural  course  of  development,  must  necessarily  be  ft 
morbid  action.  The  entbuaasm  which  surrendered  itself  to  such  ft 
tendency,  most  degenerate  into  fanaticism. 

It  may  be  gathered  &om  what  has  been  stud,  that  since  Montamsm 
opposed  itself  to  that  union  and  conciUation  of  the  supernatural  with 
ue  oabural,  which  ChriBtianity  in  its  progresdve  development  required 
and  prepared  the  way  for,  it  would  purtially  btdd  fast  to  the  sapemat- 
vxaX  as  cmtradistinguiBhed  firom  the  natual.    The  siqienuttairal,  th* 
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divine,  presented  jtwlf  here  to  the  reH^ons  eonseioaBness  ava»  im- 
mstible  agency,  vhich  lefl  no  mom  for  the  hnm&n  in^vidooli^  of  ehar- 
scter  to  thrive  in  free,  independent  development.  Hence,  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  ecstatic  element  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
essence  of  genoine  prophecy ;  —  the  hunan  conacionsness  must  retire 
vhotlj  out  of  the  ^niT,  where  the  voice  of  the  divine  Spirit  cAused 
itself  to  be  heard.  The  htunan  soul  was  to  stand  to  tlua  infonning 
fipirit  only  in  the  relation  of  an  altogether  pumve  oi^an ;  as  Montanns 
characteristically  remarked,  God  alone  is  awake,  the  man  sleeps.  The 
Boul  stands  in  the  same  pasave  relation  to  the  divine,  mforming 
agency,  as  the  lyre  to  the  instrument  (the  pleotmm)  with  which  it  is 
played.'  Here,  too,  in  what  Montanism  introduced,  there  was  notMng 
new.  This  notion  of  inspiritioQ  bad  long  been  familiar  to  the  Jews ; 
■s  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  legend  about  the  verbal 
agreement  of  the  seventy  interpreters,  in  their  independent  tnnehk- 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  But  such  a  form  of  inspiraUon  is  much 
better  suited  to  the  legal  position  of  the  Old  Testunent,  which  assume* 
this  separation  between  the  divine  and  the  hnman,  ^an  to  that  of  the 
Kew  Testament,  which  aims  at  a  anion  between  the  two,  grounded  in  tha 
redemption.  But  when  this,  however,  wag  now  prominently  set  forth  u 
something  belon^ng  to  the  perfection  of  the  Ch^tian  system,  aa  lomo- 
thing  requisite  tor  the  gnidaace  and  growth  of  the  church,  a  foreiga 
element  was  introduced,  and  the  natural  process  of  development, 
grounded  in  the  church  itself,  and  the  spirit  which  quickens  it,  could 
not  thereby  be  promoted,  but  must  on  the  contrary  be  disturbed  and 
hindered.  Through  such  workings  of  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ, 
Bach  revelations  of  the  prophets  and  propheteeses,  uttering  themselvei 
in  those  states  of  ecBtacy,  ue  church  wae  to  be  ever  conducted  onward 
fai  its  development,  till  it  attained  to  its  final  consummaticm.  We 
should  not  fail  to  remark,  that  Montanism  was  driven  to  thJB  one^ded 
Bupranaturalism,  by  a  polemical  opposition  which  had  its  ground  in  a 
genuinely  Christian  interest  agEUost  two  aberrations  of  the  Christiaa 
spirit.  Opposing  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
apeoulations  in  tiie  Qnoeis,  it  would  secure  the  pure  Christiaa  doctriit* 
from  this  source  of  oonuption ;  wlule,  on  the  other  hand,  it  resisted  a 
petrified,  traditional  element,  which  aillowed  no  room  for  any  |ffogre»- 
ave  development  of  the  church  life,  but  was  for  confining  down  every^ 
thing  in  fixed  and  unalterable  forma. 

As  it  regards,  however,  the  first  designat«d  opposition,  it  passed 
over  into  a  tendency  hostile  to  all  culture,  to  gJl  art  and  science. 
And,  in  virtue  of  this  oppoation  to  ail  the  mediating  activity  of  reason, 
tiie  renstance  also  to  the  stiff  and  rigid  church  twadency  must  take  a 
WToi^  diroclion.  MostatUBm  woold  tolerate  no  pause,  no  stUl-staad; 
it  required  a  progresnve  development,  &om  the  fooadatitxi  of  that  nfr 
changeable  Ghristiamty  contained  in  the  common  tradition  of  all  thA 
churches,  to  the  mature  age  of  manhood.    But  as  it  had  no  cocfidenoe 
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ia  the  pover  of  fte  sporit,  regenerated  and  enlightened  by  ChriiliMutyt 
to  unfold  the  contents  of  Chnstian  trath  to  erer  clearer  conaoiouaness, 
and  to  fcum  the  life  more  and  more  in  aecordanoe  thereto ;  as  it  dia- 
dained  the  instnimeDtalit;  of  reaaon,  which  waa  appointed  to  admio- 
iater,  bj  its  own  peculiar  activity,  the  treasure  imparted  to  it  from 
above,  oothing  else  remuned  but  to  aasume,  that  Christianitj  moat  be 
continuallj  integrated  and  perfected  by  means  of  extraordinary  reve- 
lations coatinnally  accnung  from  without,  in  relation  to  which  the 
human  mind  was  to  remun  in  a  state  altogether  pasave.  Thus,  a  one- 
Bided  Bupranaturaliam,  which  (uled  duly  to  acknowledge  the  effects  of 
the  redemption  in  converting  the  mind,  when  restored  to  commumoa 
with  God,  ODce  more  into  an  organ  for  divine  things,  most  be  driven  to 
deny  the  adequacy  of  the  divine  word  bestowed  on  the  church  for  ita 
guidance  in  knowledge  and  life,  because  it  lacked  the  organ  requisite 
tor  underatanding  and  for  applying,  for  working  over  and  dlgeating 
the  mcluded  truu  therein  delivered.  A  perfectibility  of  Chmtianity 
was  maintained,  after  a  way  which  disparaged  the  work  of  Christ. 
Thus,  on&aded  supraoatoraUsm  led  to  the  same  result  as  one-»ded 


Now,  that  which  was  to  he  superadded  &om  witiiout,  in  order  to  the 
perfectmg  of  the  Christian  life,  but  did  not  proceed  of  itaelf  from  tiie 
regular  development  of  the  Christian  principle,  could,  under  the  name  of 
perfecting,  really  exert  no  other  than  a  checlung  and  corrupting  influence. 
The  perfection  had  reference  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  rigid  asceti- 
cism ;  and  m  this  respect  too,  we  see  in  Montaoism  tiie  oufruded  appear- 
ance of  a  tendency  of  the  Cbristiui  life,  which  had  long  since  existed, 
pushed  to  its  extreme.  Multiform  new  positive  precepts  were  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  church  by  the  new  revelaticms  of  the  Fajraclete.  But  Chris- 
tiamty  does,  in  fact,  custingnish  itself  &om  Judiuem  by  the  very  circum- 
Btance,  tiiat  it  substitutes  t£e  law  of  tiie  Spirit  in  place  of  the  imperative 
letter,  and  has  made  an  end  of  all  positive  commandments,  through  that 
love  which  ia  the  fhlfilhng  of  tiie  law.  A  great  deal  in  the  new  precepts 
of  Christ  which  the  sermon  on  the  mount  contiuns,  was,  in  the  first 
centuries,  leas  perfectly  understood,  because  men  did  not  refer  tiieae 
precepts  to  the  one  whole  of  the  new  law,  grounded  in  love,  and  iden- 
tical with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  Ufe  itself,  but  regarded  them  as 
isolated,  positive  precepts.  The  &ee  development  of  tiie  Christian  spirit 
was  destmed  continually  to  suppress  everything  positive,  by  the  progrea- 
uve  identifinng  of  it  wiUi  itself  (Verinneriichung).  But  Montanism,  on 
the  contrary,  was  for  holding  fiist  the  podtive  as  something  permanent, 
and  by  addiM  to  which  the  church  was  to  be  perfected.  Accordingly, 
the  spirit  of  Montaniam,  by  itself,  without  Uie  aid  of  any  outward  in- 
fluences, brought  back  the  Jewish  legal  position.  By  this,  however, 
we  are  not  in  the  least  degree  warranted  to  suppose  that  Ebionittsm 
had  any  influence  on  the  development  of  Montanism ;  since  the  latter 
nutch  rather  made  it  a  point  to  bring  disliactly  to  view,  and  carry  out, 
whatever  there  was  new  and  peculiar,  whereby  Christianity  djfflared 
from  the  Old-Testament  poration ;  and  this  end,  the  new  epoch  of  de- 
Tektpment,  introdooed  by  the  revelations  of  the  Faradete,  was  to  sol^ 
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Beire.  ^thcnit  meamng  to  do  so,  Montaniam  gnuecl  Qpon  a  JemA 
element,  wUcIi,  witb  conacioasnesa  uid  dedgn,  it  would  directiiy  oon^ 
b&t ;  anif  in  like  manner,  bj  suppressing  the  Ohristiaji  dearaeas  and 
sobriety  of  underetanding  throng  Uie  ecstatic  trance,  it  encouraged 
the  intermingling  of  excited  and  rapturous  feelings  yiith  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  divine  life,  and  thereby  grazed  on  the  Pagan  postaon,  at 
He  shall  afterwards  have  occa^on  more  particularly  to  obeerve. 

The  movement  of  which  we  speak,  took  its  be^nning  fi-om  a  ¥bry- 
^an  by  the  name  of  Montanns,  who  hved  in  the  v^hge  of  AriaiMa:, 
(m  the  bounda^-line  between  Fhry^a  and  Mysia.  I'he  characteris- 
tics of  the  old  Phrygian  race  are  displayed  in  his  mode  of  conoeiving 
Christianity,  and  in  the  shape  which  the  leal  of  the  new  convert  as* 
smned.  Li  the  nature-reli^on  of  the  ancient  Phrygians,  we  recogoiie 
the  character  of  this  mountun  race,  inclined  to  fenaticism  and  vce- 
perstition,  easily  credulons  about  magic  and  ecstatic  transporte  ;  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  Phn^an  temperaxoent  which  dis- 
played itself  in  the  ecstades  of  the  pnesta  of  Cybele  and  Bacchnsj 
exhibiting  itself  once  more  in  the  eosbuues  and  somnambulisms  of  the 


Montanus  belonged  to  the  class  of  men  in  whom  the  first  glow  of 
conversion  begat  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  world.  We 
dtould  remember  that  he  hved  in  a  country  where  the  expectation  that 
the  church  should  finallv  enjoy  on  the  ^eatre  of  its  sufferings,  the 
earth  itself,  previona  to  the  end  of  all  things,  a  mJUenninm  of  victorioQS 
dominion^ the  expectation  of  a  final  ^ennial  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth,  (the  so-c^ed  Chiliasm,)  particularly  prevuled ;  and  where  vari- 
ous  pictures  of  an  enthusiastic  imagination,  representing  the  character 
of  this  approaching  kingdom,  were  floating  among  the  people.^  The 
time  in  which  he  appe^ed  —  either  during  those  catastrophes  of  nfr 
ture  which  led  to  the  tumultuary  attacks  of  the  populace  on  the  Chris- 
IJans,'  or  during  the  bloody  perseoutionB  of  the  Emperor  Marcna  Au- 
relius^  —  was  altogether  suited  to  promote  such  an  excitement  of 

'  In  Phi^ia,  Fapw  of  HienpolH  had  *  There  are  no  diBtiDct  and  weH-atithend' 

nnainl7  Hv^  and  Ubond,  and  man;  pw-  eated  ftcu  froni  -whidi  il  i)  po^ble  to  toria 

—tea  in  ihe  l^ado-Sibrltiiu  booka  contain  a  cerOun  condnaion  ■*  [o  the  time  of  Mon^ 

^insions  tt>  Phrrgia.    There  U  no  exUling  tanns'  Srat  appesnDce.  From  ihe  nature  of 

Kaaon  wbatcTcr  for  rappodng.  with  Lon-  ^le  caie,  however,  the  l^rst  beeinnin^  of  a 

enenia  and  Blondel,  that  Kontaniu  or  any  monment  of  Mt  kind  ectirceTj  admiU  of 

MootanisH  were  UieniMlTea  the  aulhon  or  being  disttnetlr  fixed.     Eoaebins,  in   hia 


11  b  to  be  Chronicle,  atalea  the  jear  ITl  as  the  tUnO 

loana  m  uioae  i'Mmio-BibTiiine  writiagt  when  Montairaa  flrst  appeared.    Bal,  a>^ 

which  belonga  to  the  pecitttar  ideaa  of  Hon-  aaming  Miat  tbo  Soman  bbbop  who  waa 

taDi»Ri.    We  are  led  radwr  to  reci^iie  in  indae^  br  Praxeaa  to  ezeommanieate  tbe 

tbem  Mf  lonw  peculiar  FhiwiaD  spirit,  of  Montanista,  was  not  Victor,  bat  Anicelns,— 

which  Monunino  ie  aljo   Uie   reflection,  tlie  reasoni  for  wUch  opinion  I  hai«  givcd 

When  we  And  the  mount  Ararat  trancferred  in  mv  woA   on    TertuUian,  p.  4a«,  — il 

In  these  writiogs  lo  Phryma,  we  perceive  wonla  follow,  (bat  MontanuH  bad  already 

here  the  bbiub  partialic}'  (rf  the  Phryeians  made  hie  appearance,  in  the  life-time  of  tH 

for  their  own  eonnny,  which  the;  held  lo  Komui  bishop  Anioetoi,  iriui  died  A.  Dl 

be  the  oldeit  in  tiieworid,  aa  ia  ahown  b;  161.    Apollonina,  died  b;  Eosebina,  {V, 

Montana*  in  fixing  upon  the  village  <^  16,)  andEpiphaniDi.both  apeak  infavorof 

Pepnia,  in  Phiygia,  aa  die  deecjoed  aeal  of  the  earlier  date.    The  tatter  flxee  tlie  ap- 

the  millennial  kingdom.  peanuKe  o(  Hontaana  In  abeat  tba  jmi 

*  See  ToL  L  p.  lOi  157. 
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fueling,  uid  sneb  a  direction  of  the  ima^nation.  It  was  precisely  at 
tiuB  time,  that  the  violent  controversy  arose  between  the  specobraTe 
Gnostics  and  the  adrocatea  of  the  ancient,  sim^e  doctrine,  A  great 
deal  was  stud  about  the  ctaruptions  with  which  CluiBtianiiT  was  threats 
ened.  All  this  would  naturally  work  on  the  mind  of  the  Phry^an 
oonvert,  incltaed  already  by  temperament  to  a  bigb-wrougbt  entbuo- 
aam.  And  we  should  observe,  moreover,  that  be  lived  in  a  period 
which  has  already  been  more  iuUy  described  as  the  bonndaiy  epoch 
between  two  itadia  in  tiie  development  of  the  Christian  church. 

He  fell  into  certwn  states  of  ecstatic  transport,  in  which,  no  longer 
master  of  hia  own  cons<nousnees,  and  made  the  blind  organ,  as  be  fan- 
cied, of  a  higher  spirit,  be  foretold,  in  oracular,  mystical  expressions,* 
the  approach  of  new  persecutions  ;  esborted  the  Cbristiaiis  to  a  life  df 
more  rigid  aoaterity,  and  to  an  undaunted  confesraon  of  their  futh ; 
extolled  the  blessedness  of  the  martyr's  crown,  and  charged  the  futln 
fill  to  stake  everything  in  order  to  win  it.  He  ajinonnced  the  judg- 
ments impending  over  the  persecutors  of  Hie  church,  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  the  approach  of  the  millennial  reign,  the  happiness 
of  which  he  set  fort^  in  the  most  attractive  colors.  Finally,  he  claimed 
to  be  considered  as  a  prophet  sent  of  Ood  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
church,  as  on  inspired  reformer  of  the  whole  church  life.  The  Chiia- 
tian  church  was  to  be  elevated  by  him  to  a  higher  stage  of  practical 
perfection.  A  loftier  system  of  Christian  morals,  befitting  its  maturity, 
was  to  be  revealed  through  him ;  he  ^>pealed  to  Christ's  promise,  that 
he  would,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  make  known  things  vtuch  the  men  of 
those  times  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  understand.  He  believed 
lumself  to  be  called  also  to  ^ve  new  ezpontions  of  the  doctrine  of 
faitii,  which  were  to  serve  for  the  clearing  up  of  the  disputed  points 
most  a^tated  in  those  districts,  and  for  the  defence  of  those  doctrines 
agunst  the  objections  of  heretics. 

It  is  probable  that  different  epochs  should  be  distingiushed  in  die 
lustory  of  Montanus.  The  ready  sympathy  with  which,  in  that  ez- 
<nted  period,  what  he  delivered  as  revebitions  from  above  was  received, 
contributed,  doubtless,  to  urge  Imn  continually  onward,  till  he  attrib- 
uted to  himself  a  higher  mission  than  he  may  have  thought  of  claiming 
in  tlie  outset ;  and  moreover  the  pointblank  opposition  which  he  after- 
wards met  with  from  other  quarters,  served  to  morease  bis  enthusiasm. 
But  our  information  is  too  inadequate,  to  enable  us  to  separate  and 
distinguish  these  several  epochs  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In 
connection  with  Montanus,  there  were  two  women,  Prisca  or  Priscilla, 
aod  Maximilla,  who  claimed  also  to  be  regarded  as  prophetesses. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  detuled  account  of  Montaniam,  as  a 
tendenoy  stwnped  and  characterized  by  distinct  principles  and  doc- 
tiines.  We  mean  that  tendency  of  spirit,  as  it  began  with  Montanus, 
developed  itself  still  fiuther,  down  to  the  time  of  TertuUian,  and  became 
reduCM  by  him  to  the  form  of  a  system. 
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We  hare  aeen  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Montsnism  was  a 
ODfrfiided  supranaturaliziDg  element,  whion  placed  the  spirit  in  an  alto- 
gether passive  relation  to  the  divine  influence.  This  prindpte  appeared 
most  strongly  prominent  in  the  frit  goats  of  relisions  feeling  in  Moi^ 
tanus  and  faj3  prophetesses ;  and  t^e  appvximation  to  the  Old-Testa- 
ment  position,  introdaced  by  this  principle,  is  more  clearly  discernible 
in  the  earliest  Montarustic  oracles,  than  in  the  later  forms  which  Moih 
taniam  assumed ;  for  in  the  ontset  the  whole  disconrse  was  of  God  ^e 
Almighty,  not  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Sjnrit.  As  Uie  Almighty  ruled 
atone  in  &e  prophet's  soul,  and  lus  own  aelf-conB<^ouBness  retired 
back,  God  therefore  spoke  from  the  soul  of  the  prophet,  of  which  Be 
took  entire  possesion,  as  if  in  His  own  name.  Accordinzly,  it  is  a^ 
aerted,  in  one  of  these  oracular  sayings  of  Montanna:  "Behold!  the 
man  is  as  a  lyre,  and  I  sweep  orer  him  as  a  plectrom.  The  man 
sleeps,  and  I  wake.  Behold  !  it  is  the  Lord,  who  estranges  the  souls 
of  men  £rom  themselves,  and  ^ves  men  souls." '  So,  in  another  or^ 
ole  :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  who  take  up  my  abode  in 
man : '  I  am  nether  an  angel,  nor  a  messenger ;  bat  I  am  come  as  the 
Lord  himself,  God  the  Father."  Also,  in  a  prophecy  of  Montanua's 
assodate,  Maximilla,  there  is  as  yet  no  distinct  mention  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  the  Paraclete ;  but  the  S]nrit,  vindicating  himself  from  the 
objection  that  he  set  men  beside  themselves,  declares,  "  I  am  chased 
as  a  wolf  from  the  nudst  of  the  flock.  I  am  no  wolf;  I  am  word,  and 
spirit,  and  power."  ^  This  supranaturaliMng  principle,  ezpreSBing  itself 
more  after  a  form  of  the  Old  than  of  the  New  Testament,  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, consistently  adhered  to  by  the  Montauistic  tendency,  as  it 
first  presented  itself,  in  this  respect  also,  that  the  new  prophets  did  not 
promise  a  progresnve  development  of  the  church,  in  the  sense  of  one 
which  was  to  proceed  &om  the  new  revelations  delivered  to  them ;  bnt 
announced  that  which  should  bring  to  a  close  the  wh(de  thread  of 
earthly  development.  They  hint  at  the  near  approach  of  &  new  order 
of  things,  the  final  separation  which  was  to  be  brought  about  by  Christ 
himself,  and  the  millennial  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  him  on  the  eartii. 
Maximilla  is  siud  to  hare  declared  expressly,  "After  me  no  othw 
^phetese  shall  arise,  but  tiie  end  shall  c«ne."  *  The  God  who  had 
determined  to  bring  about  the  great  judgment,  called  on  the  iaithfol 
by  his  voice  in  the  new  proj^ts,  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  a 
stricter  life,  so  that  Ae  liord,  at  )m  second  coming,  which  waa 
near  at  hand,  nught  find  them  well  provided  and  waiting.  Witii 
this  expectation  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  stood  intimately 
connected  the  contempt  of  life  and  of  all  eartbly  thbigs,  to  which  the 
new  spirit  of  the  prophets  caUed  men. 

Bat  though  many  of  the  predictions  of  tbe  new  prophets  were  not 

1  lioi,  ivSpuTtof  uaii  i.Cpa,  t^yii  Itto^uu         '  Tffia  tlfii,  tai  nvti/ia,  Kill  Sivtifut.  Bee 
i/ffelw^KTpov.  'O  Av&puTTo^  noifmrai,  K^yCt     EaBeb.  L  V.  c.  16. 
Ypnyopi).    'IdoO,  Kvpioc  iiTTiv  6  UeTavwv        *  Tbe  wordj  are  dted  in  Epiphaiiliif : 
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fiilfilkd,  yet  the  prindple  annoanced  by  them  entered  nu^tilj  into  the 
develofHueitt  of  the  Chriadan  consciouaness  in  this  petiod.  And  as 
these  nev  revelatioiis  were  brought  into  connectjon  with  the  doctrine 
of  liie  Holy  Spint,  whidi,  in  the  church  Bjatem  of  theology,  was  still 
ksa  completely  nnfolded,  with  Uie  doctnoe  of  8[uritual  ^Ra,  and 
with  die  promises  of  Ghnet  respecling  the  Paraclete,  the  idea  went 
forth,  tiiat  there  were  certain  aeaaons  or  epochs  of  the  outpouring  of 
tbe  Holy  Ghost,  through  whioh  tlie  progresdre  development  of  the 
ehurch  was  to  be  promoted ;  a  new  momentum  Buperaddra  to  its  ordi> 
juBj,  regular  coune  of  development,  and  de»^ied  to  complete  what 
WIS  lackmg  in  it. 

In  receiving  this  principle  and  looking  ronnd  for  arguments  in  sap- 
port  of  it,  TertuUian  endeavored  to  show  the  necessity  of  some  such 
jffogresaiye  development  of  the  church,  by  pannting  to  a  law  running 
throu^  all  the  works  of  God  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  grace. 
*'  In  ^e  works  of  grace,"  said  he,  "  as  m  the  works  of  nature,  which 
proceed  from  the  same  Creator,  everything  unfolds  itself  by  certifun  suo- 
cessive  steps.  From  tiie  seed-kernel  shoots  forth  first  the  plant ;  then 
comes  the  blossom,  and  finally  this  becomes  tiie  &wt,  which  itself  ar^ 
rives  at  maturity  only  by  degrees.  So  the  kingdom  of  righteousness 
unfolds  itself  by  certain  stages.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  fear 
of  God  awakened  by  the  vwce  of  nature,  without  a  revealed  law  (the 
patriarchal  reli^n ;}  next  followed  the  stage  of  childhood  under  the 
law  and  the  prophets ;  then  that  of  youth  uixler  the  gospel ;  and  at 
length  the  unfolding  of  the  spiritoal  life  to  the  ripeness  of  manhood 
through  the  new  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  connected  with  the  ^ 
pearance  of  Montanus  —  through  the  new  instructions  of  the  promised 
Paraclete.'  How  should  the  work  of  God  stand  still  and  make  no  pr» 
gresnve  movement,  while  the  kingdom  of  evil  ia  ocmtinually  enlar^ng 
itself  and  acquiring  new  strength  ?"  On  this  ground,  the  Montanists 
denounced  those  who  were  for  setting  arbitrary  limits  to  the  agency  ef 
tiie  Holy  Spirit,  as  though  his  extraordin&rv  operations  had  beea 
confined  to  the  times  of  Uie  apostles  alone.  Thus,  in  a  Montanistio 
writing  of  North  A&ica,  it  was  said ;  "  Futh  ought  not  to  be  so  weak 
and  despondent,  as  to  suppose  that  God's  grace  was  powerfiil  only  among 
^e  ancients ;  since  God  at  all  times  carries  into  e%ct  what  he  has 
remised,  as  a  witness  to  unbelievers  and  a  blesung  to  the  faithful."' 
The  later  effu^ns  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ought  rather  to  exceed  all  thai 
had  gone  before.'  The  fact  was  appealed  to,  that  Christ  himself  pron^ 
ised  believers  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  as  the  perfecter  of  bis 
church,  through  whom  he  would  make  known  what  the  men  of  those 
times  would  have  been  unable  to  comprehend.  Sy  this,  it  was  by  no 
means  intended  to  deny  in  general,  that  the  promise  above  mentioned 
had  any  reference  to  the  apostles ;  —  but  the  opnion  was  simply  this, 
that  the  promise  did  not  refer  exduaiveli/  to  the  apostles  —  did  not,  in 
itB'f^f£cation  to  them,  become  entirely  fulfilled,  but  on  the  contrary 

1  Tertiilliui.de  Tirn.  Telind.  c  1.  paundk  novidorft  qawjne  nt  no*iMimioia, 
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nfttred  abo  to  ^e  new  i«r«lftlii<Mia  by  die  {aroiJiets  now  avakened, — 
that  tliese  last  were  a  necesBair  complement  and  enlargement  of  that 
ori^^nal  rerelatioo.^  The  tnttn  u>nu0Dg  &om  the  latter  and  bvna- 
imtted  b;  dte  general  tradition  ctf  the  chnrcb,  wae  in  the  former  alvavB 
pieeu{^K»ed  as  an  unchangeable  foundation.  The  new  prophets  shoi^d 
diatinguiah  themselves  &om  false  teachers,  and  prove  tneir  divine  mi»- 
non,  bv  their  agreement  with  this  origiiial  revelation.  But  proceeding 
on  snoa  foundation,  the  ChrUtiaa  ajstem  of  morals  and  the  entire 
chureh  life  should  be  carried  still  further  onward  by  these  new  revda- 
tinifr; — for  the  men  who  were  first  weaned  from  pagaiiiamaod  sensuat 
i^,  were  not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  Understand  the  requisitions  of  Chris- 
tilin  perfeeticHi.  Mtveover,  by  these  revelations,  the  Chiistiaii  doctrines* ' 
attaoKed  by  Ae  ever  encroaching  sects  of  the  heretics,  were  to  be  de- 
fended. As  the  heretics  made  use  of  arbitrary  and  false  interpretations 
to  explain  t^e  holy  scriptures,  (from  which,  too,  they  might  best  be  refu- 
ted,) in  accordaace  with  their  own  notions ;  so  by  these  new  revelations  a 
fixed  and'settlcd  authority  would  be  established  agmnst  them,  finally, 
they  were  to  supply  means  for  resolving  disputed  questions  on  matters 
of  fu&  and  practice.^  Heuoe  the  Montanist  Tertullian,  towards  the 
end  of  his  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  addressing  himself  to  those  who 
vere  willing  to  draw  from  the  fountun  of  these  new  revelaUons,  saya 
to  them,  "Yon  will  tbiist  for  no  instruction ;  —  no  questions  will  pei^ 
fhx  you." 

Thus  &^ontanism  set  over  ag^nst  the  ri^d,  traditional  element,  onA 
of  &ee,  progressive  movement.  The  occupiers  of  this  new  portion 
were  better  prepared  to  distingiush  between  what  was  changeable  and 
what  was  unchangeable  in  the  church  development,  since  they  admitted 
the  imnattabiUt^  of  the  doctnudl  tradition  (done ;  —  they  maintidned 
that  the  re^Uationa  of  the  t^urch  might  be  altered  and  improved  bg 
the  progreisive  inatructum»  of  the  Paraclete,  according  to  ai£  exigeth 
oiet  of  the  timeefi  While,  mtveover,  according  to  the  view  taken  by 
the  church,  the  lushops  were  regarded  as  the  sole  organs  for  difinong 
"tiie  influences  of  the  Holy  Sjorit  in  the  church,  being  the  successors  of 
the  ^)ostles  and  the  inheritors  of  their  spiritual  power;  — it  was  Hie 
oinnion  of  the  Montuusts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  besides  the  ordinary 
organs  of  church  guidance,  there  were  still  higher  ones  —  those  extn> 
or£nary  organs,  the  prophett  atcakened  by  the  Paraclete.  The  latter 
otily,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  MonttLnists,  were  the  succe^ 
sors  of  the  apostles  in  the  highest  sense,  the  inheritors  of  their  sjuritual 
power  in  full.  Hence  Tertullian  sets  over  ag^nst  the  church  consist- 
mg  of  the  number  of  bishops,  the  church  of  the  Spirit,  which  manifests 
itadf  through  mm  mlightened  In/  the  Holy  i^jirit.*  While  it  was  the 
custom  to  derive  the  power  conceded  to  the  bishop  from  the  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose  con&rred  on  Peter,  the  Montanist  Tertulliui,  on  the 

>  Tertullian. depadicida,c.  IS.  '  Tertnlliui.  ds  coroii& milic.  c  3. 
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oUiflT  haoA,  nuuntKiied  that  these  irorda  refermi  only  to  Peter  penoo* 
ftUj,  and  to  those  vho,  like  Peter,  were  filled  with  Hhe  Holy  Ghost,  in 
directly.'  They  who  followed  the  Tc»ce  of  the  Holy  Qhoet  speakiiig 
through  the  medium  of  the  new  propheta,  being  the  H^uritu^r  minded, 
genuine  Christiane,  (Spiritales,)  oonatitated  the  ehorch  in  me  proper 
senee ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oppoeera  of  the  new  revetationa 
were  usoally  styled  the  carnally  minded,  the  Psychical. 

Tbiu  Montanism  set  up  a  church  of  the  Spirit,  consisting  of  the  B{niv 
itales  honunes,  in  opposition  to  the  prevuling  outward  view  of  that  ii^ 
Btitu&in.  TertuUian  says :  "  The  church,  in  the  proper  and  preenunent 
sense,  ia  the  Holy  Spint,  in  which  the  Three  are  One,  —  and  next,  the 
whole  commonity  of  those  who  are  agreed  is  this  fai&  (that  God  tbe 
lather,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one}  is  called,  after  its  fimnder 
and  consecrator,  (the  Holy  B{Hrit,)  the  church."  '  Tbe  Catholic  point 
of  yiew  enreases  itself  in  tius  —  viz.  that  the  idea  of  the  chuivh  is  put 
first,  and  Dy  this  very  poution  of  it,  made  outward ;  next,  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  conditioned  by,  and  hence  derived 
through,  this  mediation.'  Montanism,  on  the  other  hand,  lilce  Prote» 
tantism,  places  the  Holy  Spirit  Srsi,  and  considers  the  church  as  that 
which  is  only  derived.  Amuming  this  position,  the  order  would  be  re- 
versed :  Ubi  Spiiitus,  ibi  ecclesia ;  et  abi  ecclesia,  ibi  Spiritus.  But 
the  Moutanistic  conception  does  not  coincide  with  the  Protestant; 
for  in  the  former  it  is  not  the  general  fact  of  the  actuation  of  the  H(dy 
Spirit,  as  it  takes  place  in  all  believers,  but  the  above  described  extra- 
ordinary  revelation,  which  is  meant.  Partly  this  latter,  which  is  here 
placed  as  the  original  thing,  and  partly  the  acknowledgment  of  tiie 
same  in  its  divine  character,  constitute,  according  to  the  Montanistio 
view,  the  essence  of  the  true  church.  It  is  that  church  in  which  God 
awakes  the  prophets,  and  by  which  the  prophets  are  reoogniied  as 
lacb. 

Since  agun,  according  to  the  Montamstic  theory,  prophets  could  be 
awakened  from  among  Christians  of  every  rank ;  since  the  Montanists 
expressly  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  last  epoch  in 
the  development  of  God's  kiugdom,  that,  according  to  the  promises  in 
the  TOOphet  Joel,^  which  were  now  passing  into  fnJjSlment,  the  gifts  <^ 
the  Spirit  were  to  be  dispensed  to  Christians  of  every  condition  and 
sex  without  distinction ;  and  ranee  requisitions  in  regard  to  the  Christiaa 
walk  which  before  had  been  confined  wholly  to  the  sjuritual  order, 
were  extended  by  the  new  revelations  to  all  Christians  as  such ;  they 
were  thus  led  to  dve  prominence  once  more  to  that  idea  of  the  dignity 
Hf  ike  utUverial  C/aistian  eaUing,  (if  the  prieedy  digTtiiy  of  aU  Ckri^ 
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liana,  vhicli  hiA  been,  in  a  measare,  suppressed  b;  the  confounding 
toeetiier  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.' 

But  although  the  idea  of  the  chnrch  and  of  its  progresave  dcTclop- 
ment  was  in  one  phase  of  it  seized  by  Montanism  after  a  ^er  and  a 
more  spiritual  manner,  yet  in  another  respect,  by  deriving  this  progres- 
rive  development  from  new,  extraordinary  revelations,  trom  a  newly 
awakened  prophetic  order,  it  fell  back  upon  the  podtion  of  Juduam. 
Wlule,  according  to  the  ordinary  churohprincipleB,  the  Old  Testament 
prieathood  was  transferred  over  to  the  Christiui  church;  according  to 
uie  Montanistic  view,  the  Old  Testament  order  of  prt^hett  was  unu 
teanaferred.  And  it  is  noticeable,  that  the  Catholic  chnrch,  whicb 
afterwards  adopted  many  of  the  views  which  in  the  be^nning  she  cen> 
Bored  in  Montanism,  seized  particularly  on  many  tlungs  asserted  by  the 
Montanists  conceminz  the  relation  of  the  new  revelations  by  tlieir 
iffophets  to  the  gronna-work  of  church  tradition  and  scripture  doctrine, 
m  order  to  explun  the  relation  of  the  decidona  of  general  councils  to 
both  these  matters.  A  new  particular  was  superinduced  on  the  church 
notion  of  tradition ;  —  to  holding  fest  on  the  original  doctrine  once  do- 
Uvered,  was  added  tbe  element  of  a  progresuve  advancement  in  har- 
mony with  this  doctrine,  and  derived  &om  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  while 
this  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  waa  regarded,  &om  the  Montamstio 
point  of  view,  as  one  that  proceeded  from  newly  awakened,  extraordi- 
naiy  organs ;  it  was,  by  the  principles  of  the  church,  tramtferred  to  the 
regular  organs  of  the  church  guidance,  the  bishops.  We  most  here 
bnng  in  abo  what  has  already  been  sud  concerning  the  Montanistia 
notion  of  in9[»ration.' 

But  this  way  of  con«dering  inspiration,  which,  derived  from  the  Jews, 
had,  up  to  Uus  time,  chiefly  jA^vuled  also  among  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  was  now  gradually  suppressed  by  the  opposition  to  Montanism. 
Its  violent  opponents  condemned  the  ecstatic  state  without  reserve ; 
considering  it  rather  as  the  sign  of  a  false  prophet.  Unfortunately,  &9 
work  agfuust  Montanism  by  the  Christian  rhetoridan  Miltiades,  in  which 
tins  very  pcnnt  was  set  forth,  that  the  ecstacy  was  a  state  of  mind  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  a  true  prophet,'  has  not  reached  our 
times ;  —a  work  by  which  probably  much  light  would  be  shed  on  the 
then  interesting  discussions  about  the  notion  of  inspiration.  Men  were 
inclined  to  trace  the  ecstacy  to  an  agency  of  the  evil  spirit,  as  a  Bjani 
of  confusion  and  of  schism  ;  and  contrasted  it  with  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  a  srarit  of  sober  and  clear  self-possession.  Men  were 
for  denouncing  the  Montanistic  notion  of  the  prophet  and  the  prophetic 
office  in  everything,  without  attempting  to  separate  what  was  true  in  it 
from  what  was  false.  But  the  more  free  and  nnbiasaed  spirit  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  is  to  be  seen  also,  in  its  Judgment  on  these  phenom- 

*  At,  far  example,  TettuUitn  de  mono-  Da  conqnnt,  vel  cnm  per  ^mon  Dan  Isfu* 
gamift  (ur,  necnw  eU  excidat  kiuq,  ohnmbr^ni 

*  The  deBniEion  of  lach  an  ecstatic  itate    tdlicet  virtale  diTina. 

ttt  the  Montaniiitic  mini),  is  lo  b«  (bond  id        '  Ilcpt  rm  /^  itlii  vpo^irrTpi  tv  inffritm 
TcrtDlUaD,  c  Hare  1.  IV.  e.  33 :  In  BinritD    AoAcIv. 
lunn  i«fl..j>m...^  ptwsertiDi  com  ghriam 
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en&.  It  is  trae,  Clement  of  Alexandris,  too,  represents  tiw  Msiaey  M 
tlie  ngs  of  a  false  prophet,  and  of  the  actoatjon  of  the  evil  spirit,  where- 
bj  die  sotd  becomes  estranged  from  itself ; '  but  yet  he  dedared  him- 
self .opposed  to  those  who,  as  he  expresses  it,  unreservedly  coademnedj 
witii  a  olind  seal  of  ignorance,  everytlung  that  proceeded  from  tJieae 
ftlse  prophets,  insteaaof  inquiring  into  what  was  sud,  without  respect 
to  the  person,  and  ascertuning  whetJier  it  contained  any  portioD  of 
tnitii.'  In  contradicting  Montanism,  men  fell  into  the  erroneous  the- 
ory at  tlie  opposite  extreme.  Unwilling  to  admit  that  there  was  anythmg 
at  all  of  an  unconBcioos  nature  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
they  attributed  to  them  a  clear,  conscious  Knowledge  of  everything  in- 
cluded in  the  divine  promises  whioh  they  announced ;  ^  —  a  view  of  the 
matter  which  could  not  ful  to  obscure  the  right  undeistanding  of  the 
relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to  prevent  an  an- 
biassed  expedition  of  the  latter. 

As  we  observed  above,  in  giving  the  general  characteristios  of  Moih 
tanism,  it  graced  closely,  by  vitiating  the  Christiaii  prino^e,  upon  Ju- 
daism on  the  one  ^de  and  upon  paganism  on  the  other. 

States  somewhat  aldn  to  what  occnrred  in  pagan  divination,  phenoia- 
ena  like  the  magnetic  and  somnambulist  i^pearances  occaaonally  jn^ 
aented  in  the  pagan  cnltus,  mixed  in  with  tne  ezritement  of  Ghiistiait 
feelings.  Those  Christian  females  who  were  thrown  into  ecstatic 
trances  during  the  time  of  pnblic  worship,  were  not  only  consulted  about 
remedies  for  bo<^y  diseases,  but  also  plied  with  questions  conoeming 
the  invisible  world.  In  Tertulliaa's  time,  there  was  one  at  Carthage, 
ivho,  in  her  states  of  ecstacy,  imagined  herself  to  be  in  the  society  of 
Christ,  and  of  uisels.  The  matter  of  her  visions  corresponded  to  what 
^e  had  just  heara  read  from  the  holy  scriptures,  what  was  s^d  in  Qie 
PuJms  itaX  had  been  sung,  or  in  the  prayers  that  had  been  ofiered.* 
At  the  conolnmon  of  the  service  and  after  the  disnussion  of  the  oboroh, 
Bhe  was  made  to  relate  her  viaons,  from  which  men  sought  to  gain  in- 
formation about  things  of  the  inviuble  wwld ;  as,  ht  example,  about 
the  nature  of  the  sonl. 

The  Jewish  element  discovered  itself  in  the  pretended  completdon 
al  the  system  of  ntorals  by  new  precepts  wluch  nad  particular  refer- 
eoce  to  the  ascetic  life.     Thus,  asting  on  the  dies  stationum,  whicli 

1  Sboiii.  Kb.  L  C  811,  irtnn  ba  mt*  of  ipMk  mora  Tnllj  of  Afontutno, — it,  ia- 

tlw  IUm  t>'orb«t« :  T^  brri  oiroi  hi  tKora-  deed,  he  ever  executed  thai  dtiign,  —  vi>. 

m  irpOE^maii,  uc  Av  dirooTaTMi  iiiuiovai,  hu  book  mpt  wpo^j/Tciac.     Vid.  Strom.  L 

where,  wiiboot  doubt,  there  ii  •  plMj  on  TL  t  SIl. 

worda  in  the  ma  of  ibe  lenot  iurriunf  and  *S.g.  Orig.  in  JouiilT.  TI.  t  3:  Upo- 

diRHTrar^f.  nrruc  diro^Tvcnr^cu  rrspl  irpo^Tuv,  ^  oA 

*  Hu  worda  are :  OA  fiiv  tdt  riv  %iyorra  m^uv,  il  p^  vivt^Koat  ri  liird  UioB  ori- 

KaTOr-YVUtTTfOV  6fia&C/^  mil  tuv  ^.tyofAivuv,  /utruf. 

trtp  teal  tirt  rim  jrpo^^titiv  vinr  61)  iUto-  *  TertidliBn.  de  animn,  e.  9,  sayi  of  her: 

fim»   vapaT^pvt'ov    iiXi   rd    Xcyo/uvo  Et  Tidet  et  andit  MCTomenta.  et  <{uorond«Lm 

ffxcnnrrfoi'  rl  r^f  iX^iiaf  Ixrnu.     Strom,  oorda  dignoscit  et  medlcina*  deNderaalibnt 

I  VI  E  ftl7.    As  we  might  expect  from  lubmittit.   Jam  rero  proot  striptom  l^oa- 

CtoBentB  more  nnUasMd  judgment  than  tar,  ant  psalmi  canunttr,  ant  allocnlionea 

wai  oommonly  entertained  b;  others,  we  ptofsrnntnr,  ant  pelitionu  delegantnr,  ita 

hare  ao  mndi  the  more  reaaon  to  regret  Ae  mde  matetiia  Viaionibu  •abminuttaiUBi 
kai  of  the  work,  in  wbidi  he  deiigned  to 
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tin  now  had'  been  conadered  a  voluntary  thing,  (^see  febore,)  was  pre- 
scribed aa  a  law  for  all  Ohrietiaos.  It  waa  also  made  a  law,  that  this 
fast  should  be  extended  to  three  o'clock  ia  the  afternoon.  During 
three  weeks  of  the  ^ear,  a  meagre  diet,  like  that  adopted  of  free  choice 
bj  the  coDUnentAS  or  am^nu,  was  enjoined  as  a  law  on  all  Christians.* 
Against  these  Montanistic  ordinances,  the  remaining  spirit  of  evangeli- 
cal freedom  still  nobly  and  emphatically  declared  itself:  but  afterwards 
Uie  sprit  which  here  expressed  itself  in  Montanism,  also  paesed  oves 
into  the  Catholic  church. 

From  Montanism  proceeded  a  tendency,  which,  instead  of  leading 
men  to  value  the  blessings  of  humanity  according  to  their  true  relfr 
Hon,  in  the  view  of  Christianity,  to  the  highest  good  —  the  kingdom 
of  God — led  them  only  to  place  the  one  over  against  the  ether.  And 
the  same  tendency,  hy  the  undue  prominence  it  gave  to  the  divine  ele- 
ment as  a  power  to  suppress  every  bumaa  motive,  would  lead  also  to  a 
quietism  that  crippled  and  discouraged  humEui  activity.  On  this  princi- 
ple, neither  would  the  bleBsings  of  tiie  earthly  life  be  estimated  according 
to  their  real  worth,  nor  the  use  of  the  requisite  means  for  securing  ana 
preserving  them  be  acknowledged  as  a  duty.  Accordingly,  Montanism 
tended  to  foster  a  fanatic  lonpng  after  martyrdom.  It  set  up  the  prii^ 
cijJe,  that  in  eubnutting  to  the  divine  will,  men  should  do  nothing  to 
avoid  those  persecutions,'  which  it  was  God's  will  to  suspend  over 
Christians  for  the  trial  of  their  faith.  This  spirit  of  Montanism  char- 
acteristically expresses  itself  in  the  following  oracle :  "  Let  it  not  be  your 
wish  to  die  on  your  beds  in  the  pains  of  child-birth,  or  in  debilitating  fever ; 
but  denre  to  die  as  martyrs,  that  He  may  be  glorified,  who  suffered  for 
you."  The  same  tendency  of  spirit  pushed  Montanism,  in  its  anxie^ 
to  avoid  an  accommodating  disposition,  which  might  prove  injurious  to 
Mth,  to  the  other  extreme  of  sternly  renouncing  all  those  usages  of 
^vil  and  sodal  life  which  could  in  uiy  way  be  traced  to  a  Pagan  on-, 
ffa ;  of  despiring  all  those  pmdentdal  nuudms  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  avert  the  suspicion  of  the  Pagan  anthoritaee.  It  seems,  among 
other  things,  to  have  been  objected  to  the  Montanists,  that,  by  their 
&eqaent  meetings  for  lasting  and  prayer,  they  defied  the  established 
laws  ag^nst  secret  assemblies." 

This  tendency  of  the  moral  spirit  led  to  an  undue  estimatiim  of  ce- 
libacy ;  -—  and  tiite  nnmarried  life  was  already  particulariy  recommend- 
ed by  the  MoDbuiistic  prophetess  FrisciUa,  to  the  clerical  order,  aa  if 
it  was  in  this  way  only  they  could  be  the  worthy  channels  of  holy 
influences,  could  properly  render  themselves  capable  of  receiring  the 

iThe  M>  called  Xeropbag^  —  SuitdiB/  QnadrmeiHiiial  f ula  in  die  later  ehnrch ;  — 

and  ihe  SaibaA  wei«  excepted  from  then  and  hi  indeed  ther  are  called  bj  Jerome, 

fasta.    The  UontaoisU  were  at  difference  lop.  ST,  ad  HarfxllDm) :  "  iUi  (Ra  in  anno 

wilb  Ihe  Roman  diureh  in  reipect  alio  to  faaant  ooadiageiiiDaa.^ 

tlie  not  raMiDg  on  Ibe  Sabbatb,  (aee  abort.)  *  See  Tertnlaan.  de  ftin  in  penecnt. 

At  the  time  oC  Jerome,  when,  bowerer,  the  'Be  jcjnniii,  c  13 :  Qnomodo  in  nobii 

Hintmiati  Mem  to  have  departed  in  many  ipaam  qnoqne  niutatem   jejunationnm  et 

retpecu,  at,  fbr  example,  in  reipect  to  the  xerophngiarnm   et   itationnm   denotarli  t 

dnrdi  cobMitndon,  from  Adr  original  in-  Siai  Torte  in  anutnsconnilea  eC  in  prinei. 

ttilndoiw,  Ihej  had  thrt«  weeka  of  Xero-  pnm  mmnil.t.  coitiotiibnt  qipoiin  della- 
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dirine  aAs  of  &e  B|wit.^    Heooe,  we  mky  ottserre  aootlter  iariiBee 
m  wUcn  Montamffln  passed  over  into  &e  Gatliolio  (^tuch. 

Now  an  ascetic  sjnrit  of  this  aort  is  elsewhere  usually  conj^ed  wiUi 
Ignorance  of  the  marriage  state,  as  a  fbrm  for  Hie  reaiizadon  of  the 
highest  good ;  and  tim  ignorance  is  nsuaQy  based  oo  a  sessoons  and 
barely  ontwud  conception  of  tlus  relatum.  But  Montaruam  muted 
with  this  ascetic  tendency,  a  conception  of  the  marriage  institati(m  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  one  just  mentioned.  We  see  the  inflaence  of 
the  peculiar  CtuSstiaa  spirit  manifested  in  Montaniam,  by  the  proBU- 
nence  it  ^ves  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  in  that  new  of  it  wUch  was 
firet  clearly  euggeeted  by  Christiamty,  —  as  a  sjnritual  nnion,  cmse- 
orat«d  by  Christ,  of  two  individuals,  separated  by  ses,  in  tme  o«DBOn 
life.  The  Montanists  held,  therefore,  that  the  religious  conseciAtioo 
of  such  a  nnion  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment ;  they  reckoned 
it  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  a  truly  ChristJan  nuuiiage,  that  it 
should  be  concluded  in  the  church,  in  the  name  of  Christ.  A  n 
othenriae  contracted,  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  unlawful  < 
tion.'  Regarding  the  institution  in  this  light,  it  followed  again,  that 
Mimtamtm  teouJd  allow  of  no  tecond  mamage,  after  the  death  ef  tht 
firtt  hu^Htnd  or  the  firit  wife;  for  marriage  being  an  inditaolubU 
union  in  the  sfoHt,  not  in  the  flesh  alone,  was  destined  to  endure  be- 
yond the  grave.^  In  this  instance,  also,  the  Montuusts,  in  their  legal 
spirit,  only  pushed  to  tiie  extreme,  a  view  to  which  others  donbtleas 
were  inclined.*  And  it  b  clear,  that  in  this  matter  too,  the  Montanis- 
tio  element  passed  over  into  a  Catholic  one ;  for  A.e  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  sacramental  view  of  the  marriage  institntson. 

The  severe  legal  spirit  of  Montanism  displays  itself  in  the  seal  it 
manifested  for  the  more  ri^d  prinmples  of  pMiaace.'  But  the  Montk- 
msta,  so  &r  as  they  foiled,  like  their  opponents,  rightly  to  (Ustingnidk 
baptism  and  regeneration,  and  rightly  to  understand  the  relati(»t  of 
foith  and  the  for^venees  of  sin  to  me  entire  Christian  life,  were  at 
rolved  in  the  same  error  whieb  lay  at  the  foundation  of  this  whole  dis-  . 
pnte  on  the  extension  of  absolution.'  The  moral  seal  against  that  fobe 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  absolution  which  tended  to  encourage  the 
feeling  of  security  in  an,  expresses  itself  in  the  following  ezpodlion  aC 
TertuUian,  aimed  agunst  a  wrong  application  of  the  passage  in  1  John 

'  The  woidiofBinldna.piiblubedin  Ter-  mum  canieii,  ant  jnactoa  di^trabeiidnis  In 

taIllBii'iiroAdflezbortatii}iiecMtit8ik,e.ll,  ewlBDi, oonjaactioueni  BsiuiTit    (Wbcnto 

■le :   Qnod  unctnc  mtniiter  unctimooiMn  tbe  numage   oontncud   bj  two   putiM 

norerit  miaiitnut.    Puridcuitia  eoiin  eoa-  while  ther  were  itill  pagans,  the  unclifTiag 

eonUt  et  'Uionu  Wdent  et  poaentei  feciem  oODMontum  of  Cfarixliuti^  i«  lapenddcd.) 

dEOnnm  »iam  tocci  andmut  manUeitat,  *  See  TertalliaiL  da  monngamu  and  ez- 

tam  ulnluei  qiuin  el  oocalus.  bortat.  ewtilMu. 

*  Teilnlliui.  de  padicilu,  c  1 :  Fenet  no*  <  ALhenagonw    [l"8*'-  P"*  Christian,  t 

occnlUB  qnoque  canjnactiones,  id  eit,  non  37,  ed.  Colon)  styln  the  Tppot  itirtpoc 

prim  i^ind  ecclestam  profewe,  joxta  mm-  tlnrpeir^  /lOixiia.    OiigeD  ( Tom.  in  HbUIl 

ohhuD  et  rornicalianem  jndicari  periciiun.  £  363)  WTB  that  Fanl  gave  pcnnbaion  tot 

tur,  nee  Inde  cotuerta  obunta  matrimonii  a  •e«md  muriage  after  the  death  of  tlw 

crimen  etndnnt.    Accoiding  to  the  prind-  flrat  hniband  or  the  ttitl  wife,:  jrpd;  rfy 

plea  of  Hontaniim,  th«  essence  of  a  tUM  aiijipaitapSiaT  f  ia^tviiav. 

maniBDe  in  the  Chriitian  aenu  li,  (de  mo-  *8eeoadd«coiitnT«t«7,  ToLLp.sn,C 

■IK'pn'li'i  c.  20) :  cam  Deoa  jongit  doM  ia  *  !•,  e. 
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1 :  T.  "  John  ttys,  if  we  iroold  iralk  in  tbe  lij^,  U  he  b  in  tbe 
li^t,  we  have  feUowship  one  wiUi  another,  tmd  the  blood  of  Jesiu 
Christ  hia  Son  cleaoseth  us  irom  all  fdn.  Do  we  ain  then,  if  we  walk 
in  the  light,  and  shall  we  be  cleansed  if  we  sn  in  the  li^t  ?  By  no 
means.  For  whoBoerer  nna,  is  not  in  tiie  li^t,  bat  in  darkness.  He 
is  showing,  then,  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  from  sin,  if  wa  w&lk  in  the 
Ught,  in  which  no  sin  can  be  committed ;  for  mch  it  the  power  of  tht 
blood  <f  Chritt,  that  those  whom  it  has  cleansed  &om  sm,  it  thenc^- 
fatth  presenres  pqre,  if  they  ctmtinue  to  walk  in  the  light" ' 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  remarked,  &at  Montanism  encouraged  the 
finatic  enthusiasm  fi)r  martvrdom ;  for,  according  to  the  MontMiistie 
doetrioe,  the  martyrs  would  be  entitled  to  enter  inmiediately  after 
death  into  a  hi^er  state  of  btessedDesa,  to  which  other  believers  could 
-  obtain  no  admittance ; '  yet  the  strugde  to  mainttun  a  li^d  peniteo- 
tial  i^scipline  induced  the  MoatanistTertulliui  to  oppose  the  undue 
hcoutge  which  in  another  respeot  was  pud  to  the  mar^rrs.  Since 
many,  for  mstance,  to  whom  Montanism  refused  absolution,  could  ch- 
tun  it,  in  tJae  Catholic  church,  through  the  mediation  of  the  confessors,' 
Tertullian  was  led  to  denounce  tJiis  false  confidence  in  the  efficacy  <^ 
their  interceamoo,  and  to  chastise  the  spiritual  arrogance  of  tiiese  men. 
^  Let  it  satisfy  the  martyrs,"  sud  he,  "  to  have  purged  themselves  of 
their  9WB  ana.  It  savon  of  ingratitude  or  airogance,  to  pretend  to 
bestow  oa  others  what  it  must  be  ocoiddered  a  great  &vor  to  have  ob- 
tained for  one's  self.  Who,  but  the  Sen  of  God  <mly,  has  paid  tite 
debt  of  death  fw  others  by  his  own  ?  For  to  this  end  he  came,  that, 
free  from  un  and  perfectly  holy  himself,  he  might  die  for  sinners. 
Thoo,  therefore,  who  wouldst  emulate  Him  in  procuring  the  for^venea 
<^  am,  BoSer  for  me,  when  thmi  art  free  iiom  sin  thysuf.  But  if  thou 
art  a  unner,  how  can  the  oO  of  thy  puny  lamp  suffice  at  once  for  aw 
and  for  thyself?"* 

In  aeoordaoce  with  the  <m»aded,  n^a«atimUi»tu  element  of  the 
*  scheme  we  have  been  coasdering,  the  ezpectBtionB  and  attention  of  the 
Montanista  were  so  directed  as  to  observe,  not  how  Ghristiaiiity  was  to 
txanafwm  the  life  of  homamty,  by  be^pnning  from  within  and  working 
outwards,  but  how  the  kingdom  m  Christ  was  to  gain  the  dominion  m 
the  world  by  some  outwaxd  miracle.  Here  Kill  scope  was  given  to 
their  extravagant  coloring  of  Chiliasm ;  and  in  this  respect  also,  they 
only  pushed  to  the  &r&est  extreme,  a  wa^  of  thinking  which  very 
generalhr  prevailed  in  the  church. 

If  hjptetam  we  understand  ^lat  morbid  direction  of  pious  feehsgs 
where  aome  arbitrary  figment,  some  excreacence  &om  without,  som^ 
thing  cast  over  and  over  in  the  same  mould,  is  substituted  for  the  natr 
nral  development  of  the  Christian  life,— -in  other  words,  the  reaction 
of  a  legal  principle  witinu  the  bosom  of  Christianity, — then  we  shall 
have  good  cause  to  consider  Montanism  as  the  earnest  form  of  mao^ 
festation  of  what  may  properly  be  styled  pietism. 

>  Da  pDdicI^  e.  19.  WUch  woA  n-  ■  Tbe  Ftiadits;  Me  Tortalliaii,  da  «■!■ 
fen  genenllT  to  thk  digp«ta.  nuk  c.  58. 

*8eeT^lp.U0.  *  Dcfndkitfat,  c.  It. 
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What  tencled  to  fur&er  the  spread  of  Ihia  part;,  wu  m  part  Us  ra* 
latioii  to  Chnstian  principles  long  before  existing,  and  in  part  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  enmusiasm,  and  the  manner  in  wEch  spiritual 
pnde  was  here  nonriahed ;  since  he  who  acknowledged  the  new  projJi- 
flts,  might  directlv  consider  himself  to  be  a  truly  regenerate  vaaa,  a 
member  of  the  select  company  of  the  s[»rita^y  minded,  (Sfaritales,) 
and  despise  aQ  other  Christians  ae  oamally  minded,  (Fsychioi,)  as  not 
yet  truly  regenerated. 

The  controrersy  on  Montanism  was  conducted  with  extreme  violence, 
first  in  Affla  Mjnor.  Synods  ^ere  held  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  af^,  at  winch  many  declared  themselves  oppooed  to  it ;  the 
proceedings  of  these  synods  were  sent  to  the  more  dntant  chorchea, 
and  these  were  thus  drawn  into  the  dispute.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that, 
owing  to  the  want  of  dis^ct  accounts,  the  whole  of  these  proceedings, 
and  hence  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Montanistic  seoto,  and  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  are  matters  involved  in  great  obscu- 
rity. Though  the  Montaiusts  considered  themselves  to  be  the  only 
fenuine  Gbnsllans,  and  looked  upon  their  opponents  as  beii^  ChristiaDB 
nt  in  part,  and  as  occapying  an  inferior  positifBi ;  thoi^  (hey  tfiOQ^t 
themselves  esdted  above  all  the  rest  of  the  church,  ret  it  does  not  vp- 
pear  that  they  were  inclined  to  separate  immediately  from  the  latter, 
and  to  renounce  its  fellowship;  they  wished  onl^  to  be  conwdered 
the  ecclesia  spiritus,  storitBlis,  withm  the  ecolesia  made  up  o!  the 
psychical  multitude.  They  mtroduc^  a  nmilar  distinctaoa  into  the 
practical  prorince,  as  the  Gnostics  had  done  into  ttie  theoretical.  It 
IB  true,  by  this  practically  aristocratio  Bjant,  the  essence  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  church  was  not  expoeed  to  so  much  danger,  as  it  could  not  &il  to 
be  by  the  theoretical ;  but  yet  the  adherents  of  the  new  prophetic  or> 
der  could  not  be  tolerated  in  Uiat  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  church  in 
which  they  were  continually  seeking  to  extend  themselves  more  widely, 
without  great  injuir  to  the  church  life  ;  for  they  clumed  only  tolerfr^ 
tion  at  &8t,  in  order  that  they  mi^t  gradually  establish  thmr  own 
supremacy. 

The  community  at  Lyons  had  among  them,  at  the  time  of  the  bloody 
persecution  which  they  experienced  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Anrft- 
has,  many  members  &om  Aua  Minor ;  and  they  were  led  by  thw 
close  connection  with  the  Asiatic  church,  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  proceedings  relative  to  Montaaism.  [Die  ocanmnnifry  wrote  to 
EleutheruB,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  presbyter  IrenSBus  was  the  bearer 
of  their  letter.  Much  light  would  he  shed  on  the  whole  subject,  had 
we  more  distinct  information  respecting  the  contents  <^  this  letter ;  but 
Eusebins^  barely  retoarks,  that  the  judgment  on  the  matter  expressed 
by  the  church  was  just  and  orthodox.  Kow,  as  Eusebius  certunlj 
CODffldered  the  Montanistic  tendency  as  heretical,  we  mi^t  infer  from 
ttiis  remark  of  his,  that  the  judgment  expressed  in  the  letter  was  one 
imfavorable  to  the  Montamata.  But  in  this  case,  the  letter  could  not 
have  had  in  view  the  end  which  Eusebius  assigns  to  it,  that  of  putting 
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an  edd  to  tbe  (KqmtM.  It  mmld  luwaonlie'  aoet  pvrGieU^  irftk  .Oji 
end,  to  sappote  that  the  letter  was  written  in  &  spirit  <n  ChristiAD 
moderatioD,  vhiob  Boa^t  to  leasen  the  importaace  of  the  points  in  dis- 
pute, to  refute  tiie  varions  eugeerated  chaises  Ivd  aguut  tbe  Mon- 
taustic  ehordtea,  and,  in  the  dTvemty  of  viewB  leepeotiiig  the  irwUi 
vC  &a  new  prophetic  order,  to  iDCoIcate  the  importance  of  Ghrisluit 
wnanuwitjr  On  this  suppootion,  we  may  explain  whv  Origen  ahonld 
ezpreiB  bo  &vorable  an  opnion  of  the  contents  of  tlie  letter,  vhioh  he 
eonld  not  hare  done,  had  it  breathed  a  deddedlj  Montanistio  sfRrit. 
This  sappomtion  accords  best,  moreover,  with  the  known  character  of 
Irennos,  a  man  of  moderatacm  and  a  lover  of  peace ;  as  also  witii  his 
oinnionB,  which,  without  being  Montanietic,  were  vet  not  wholly  nn&- 
Toral)I»  to  the  Montanista.  B;  tbii  misaion,  Elenthenu  was  persuaded 
probably  to  make  peace  with  ukoee  churches ;  bnt,  Boon  afUr,  Fraxeat 
of  Asia  Minor,  a  violent  opponent  of  Montanism,  came  to  Borne ;  and 
lartly  by  presenting  before  the  Roman  bishop  the  opposite  conduct  of 
jis  two  predecessors,  Anicetoa  and  Soter,i  pardj  by  his  nnfavorable 
representatjona  relative  to  the  conditioD  of  tbe  Montanistic  ctwrches, 
persnaded  him  to  revoke  all  that  he  had  hitherto  done.  The  Montlk 
nuts  now  .proceeded  to  form  and  propagate  themselves  aa  a  distinot 
Boot.  They  were  styled  CataphrygiaM,  from  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try ;  also  Pepuaiana,  because  Montanns,  it  was  said,  taught  that  a 
place  called  Pepnia,  in  I^iry^^  perhi^  the  first  seat  of  we  Monta- 
nistic  chnrch,  was  flie  duiseo  spot  fixnn  wHch  the  miUemual  reign  of 
Christ  was  destined  to  be^n. 

It  nught  be  ga&ered  from  the  relation  of  MontaoiBm  to  the  prevail- 
ing Binritnal  tendencies  in  the  church,  that  tiiere  would  be  various  gnir 
datatnis  and  stages  of  trannlion  between  the  latter  and  Montanism  de- 
cidedly eKpreseed ;  as  also  many  shades  of  difference  amongst  its  ojnto- 
nente,  &om  those  that  were  not  disposed  to  overlook  the  Christian  ele- 
meidio  this  appearance, — as  for  example  a  Clement  of  Alexandria, -^ 
down  to  those  i^,  by  dieir  unctHnpromiang  oppoeition,  were  driven  to 
aootlier  extreme,  and  to  a  de|ffavatuni  of  the  Gnriatian  spirit  of  uiodift 
kind.  As  ftbmtausm  confbosded  together  ttte  Old  and  Kew  Testa- 
ment podtisns,  its  antagonists  were  led  to  draw  with  bo  much  tbe 
greater  preciuon  the  line  (^demttcation  between  them.  Their  current 
wateh-word  was  borrowed  &om  Matthew  11 :  18,  "  The  prophets  and 
the  law  prophesied  until  John  the  Baptist  ■^~-  then  they  were  to  sease." 
'Gaa  maxim  they  opposed  aa  well  to  t^e  new  ascetic  ordinances  and 
to  the  new  ^vcepts  cortsilii^  Chiistjan  freedom,  as  to  the  new  pro- 
phetie  order  bywhioh  the  ofavreh-mnst  diow  itself  to  be  governed.* 
Tertolliaa  rematfa,  of  those  who  so  applied  tbe  above  passage,  that  Hbh^ 
would  have  done  better  to  bamah.  the  Holy  Spirit  entirely  frton  thA 
chiuch,  Buee  his  agency  was  so  wholly  ^peued  widi.'    But  his  aoon- 

1  Tba  tnth  of  what  ii  b«re  utnted  de-    ftii  Deo,  ricDt  da  patta,  Hb  de  diie^Mb 
paid*,  bcnrcTer,  b  the  qaeilioii  whether     Deiejaniii,  c.  II. 
die  biibop  bcfoN  mentioDCd  mu  Elentlitm        '  SotieHat,  U  tcMm  wftiatii,  q 
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M&mli,  intiu80Me,imjart;  for  botli  parties  were  ^re«d  in  befierbg 

-Hut  the  chorch  could  not  Bubnst  without  tfaecontinaea  aotoalion  of  the 
Holjr  Spirit.  The  only  point  of  dispute  between  the  two  puties  waa 
the  question  about  the  fonn  of  that  agency,  whether  it  wae  one  which 
lay  at  tbe  ground  in  tiie  whole  ordinary  course  of  the  derelopineat  of 
the  church,  or  whether  it  was  newly  created  by  a  divbe,  supematoral 
interpoffltion.  And  it  was  these  very  antagotusts  of  Mootaainn,  who 
nem  to  hare  prominently  set  forth  in  contrast  to  tlie  Old  Testament 
view,  the  conception  of  uie  Hoi;  Spirit,  as  the  new,  animating  princi- 
ple, both  of  the  individualities  of  character  and  also  of  their  humtHii- 
ous  combination  in  the  commnnities  which  it  actuated ;  —  &<»n  which 
specific  difference  itself  they  drew  their  conclumon,  that  the  ohorch 
could  not  be  made  dependent  on  any  new  prophetic  order.  But  the 
most  decided  opponents  of  Montanism,  such  as  the  Alogi  hereafter  to 
be  meotioned,  either  denied  the  continuance  of  the  miraculous  gifto 
which  distinguished  the  Apostolic  church,  the  chariamata,  which,  in  &.ea 
form,  discovered  something  of  a  supernatural  charaoter;  or  were  not 
Kady  to  acknowledge  the  prophetic  jp&  as  a  thing  tliat  pertuned  to  the 
Christian  economy,  but  considered  it  as  belongmg  ezclunvely  to  the 
Old  Testament;  and  hence  they  could  not  admit  anypro|dtetic  book 
into  the  canon  ik  the  New  Testament.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  our 
inlbrmation  is  so  scantyrespecting  the  par^  of  the  Alo^ons,  so  called ; 
•nd  that  the  woi^  of  EBppolytus  on  the  chariamata,  which  was  proba- 
bly written  in  opposition  to  those  ultra  anti-MontAuis^,  has  not  reached 
onr  times.  We  snould  otherwise  have  been  enabled  to  speak  with  m«e 
definiteness  and  certwuty  on  this  disputed  point,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  handled. 

^ere  were  antagonists  of  Montuusm,  who  opposed  to  a  Smatioal 
tendency  on  the  side  of  the  feelings,  a  negative  tendency  on  the  add 
of  the  understanding ;  uid  who,  Grom  tiie  dread  (^  what  was  finatacal, 
rejected  much  also  that  was  genuinely  Christian.  It  is  true,  as  must 
be  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Montanism  formed  tiie  ex- 
treme point  of  the  anti-Onoelio  spirit ;  but  that  ultra  anti-MontanietiQ 
tendency  of  the  understanding,  however,  must,  in  order  to  ipaintain 
itself  in  its  dry  sobriety,  so  hoetile  to  everything  of  a  ttsnscendent 
character,  hare  been  no  lev  oppoeed  to  the  speculative  and  mystical 
element  in  Gnosticism.  And  the  dread  of  the  Gnoetic  tendencr 
might,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  dread  of  the  Mcmtanistio,  pmu 
men  to  one-Kuled  aegatioos.  It  is  easy  to  undentand  how  persons  with 
some  partial  leaning  of  this  sort  must  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  ele- 
ment of  St.  John  as  wholly  foreign  &om  their  own  views ;  and  how 
they  would  be  inclined  to  bring  up  the  differences  between  the  gospel 
according  to  John,  and  the  others,  which  seemed  more  accordant  with 
their  own  opinions,^  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  the  gospel  which 
the  Montanists  were  chiefly  in  uie  habit  of  quoting  in  defence  of  th^ 
doctrine  on  the  new  revelations,  was  not  a  genuine  me.    Irensos,  &om 

1  A«,  fbr  example,  acMiding  to  the  teMl-    John,  that  in  the  Bjttoptieal   erangelUi 

r  ■n-:_i.-_i_-    iL ■■  .   .1...  J..      ^__     ..    gf^  p»M0t*r,iO  J^l 
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frhom  we  h&Ts  flie'  first  account  of  this  part^,  oertunly  goes  too  fiir, 
vliQD  he  tells  hb,  that  they  rejected  the  gospel  of  John  on  account  of 
tlie  paaaage  in  it  which  speaks  of  the  Paraclete.'  That  passage  alone 
conla  not  possibly  have  induced  them  to  such  a  step ;  for  in  trutli  they 
needed  only  to  liioit,  as  was  actually  done  by  others,  the  pronuse  to  the 
apostles,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Montanista  of  this  support.  As  it  wag 
titeir  practice,  however,  when  those  words  of  Christ  were  adduced  hy 
&osa  who  held  the  Montanistic  views,  to  pronounce  the  whole  book 
which  contuned  them  a  spurious  one,  it  was  a  natural  course,  suggested 
hythe  propensity  so  common  in  theological  polemics,  of  drawing  general 
conclusions  from  partial  facts,  to  infer  that  they  had  rejected  the  gospel 
cm  account  of  this  single  text  alone. 

Apart  fixim  the  comderation  that  the  antsgoimts  of  Montaniem 
must  reject  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetic  book,  and  favorable  to  ChiH- 
asm,  the  whole  dnft  and  style  of  this  book  must  in  itself  have  pos* 
seased  something  alien  from  the  sprit  of  this  party  of  the  sober  under- 
standing. They  made  sport  of  ttie  seven  angek  and  the  seven  trum- 
pete  of  the  Revelation.  Yet  such  a  prosaic  tendency  of  the  under- 
standing as  the  above  described,  was  somethmg  too  foreign  from  this 
youthful  age  of  the  church,  to  allow  of  its  meeting  with  any  very  gen- 
eral reception. 

As  in  Montsmsm  a  tendency  repellant  of  the  existing  elements  of 
culture  appeared  in  its  most  decided  form ;  so,  on  the  ouier  hand,  the 
tendency  which  strove  to  reconcile  the  existing  culture  with  Christian- 
ity, and  to  cause  it  to  be  pervaded  with  the  sprit  of  Christianity,  pre- 
sented itself  especially  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  But  the  question 
uises,  from  what  source  is  this  tendency  to  be  derived,  and  what  was 
its  ori^nat  aim,  —  whether  perhaps  it  was,  in  the  outset,  merely  a  pro- 
riraon  to  communicate  religious  instruction  to  the  pagani,  or  whether 
there  had  existed  in  Alexandria,  from  the  first,  a  school  to  educate 
teaobers  for  the  Christian  church,  a  sort  of  tbeolo^cal  senunary  for  the 
clerical  order.  The  notices  of  Eusebius'  and  of  Jerome  ^  are  too  in- 
definite to  furnish  any  solution  of  this  question ;  and  besides,  neither  of 
these  church  Fathers  was  so  situated  as  to  be  able  duly  to  distinguish 
the  form  of  this  school  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time  &om  what  it  origi- 
naUy  was.     We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  what  may  be 

^e  aenn  of  Ibil  kIiooI,  wben  its  eondl- 
1  ind  ch&racler  >re  once  anderaCood. 
in  nofBaimii  temporibtu  secandam  pUd'  For  its  Gnoiu  nsa  designed,  without  aaj 
tain  Patria  effnsam  est  in  honiBDliiD  g«inu,  doubt,  to  furnish  a  \ej  tor  the  right  noder- 
ilbm  speciem  nou  adnittlnitt,  qnts  est  ae-  standing  of  scriptare,  and  mu  to  be  derived 
cnndum  Joannis  efangelium,  in  qua  Pan-  from  scriptnre  bj  allegoiitol  inteipretMion. 
clehiin  K  miuDrnm  Doiainos  promisit.  A  distinct  classiQcation  of  different  theo- 

msj  be  moBt  naCorallj  interpreted  ti  meao- 


whioh  according  to  the  church  pbiBseologj    (bing  waa  b 

"-1  most  natnralljinlerpretedi*  mean-    be  thought  of,  — ai  has  beeli  Terr  cl 

school  for  the  expounding  ef  the    pointed  ant  by  Hr.  Director  Haaselbai 


•cripturfs.    But   Ihia   do«9  not  suffice  to  Stettin,  where  be  explaii 

characterize  the  particnlar  mode  and  fona  his  Dissertation  de  schola,  qnn 

nndei  irtiich  the  Aleundrian  sdiool  ap-  floruit,  calechetica,  Part.  L  p.  IS. 

neated ;  ihongli  it  is  easj  to  bring  into  these  *  De  Tii.  illnstc.  e.  3S. 
wordi  all  that  belonged  to  theological  sindy 
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gadtered  from  onr  knovledse  of  the  labors  of  &e  in^vidoal  cfttMUrii 
vho  prefflded  over  the  Bchool.  Now  we  find  in  the  outset  at  Alenaditt 
but  one  Kun  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  hold  the  office  of  catechist, 
whose  bnnnesa  it  was  to  give  reli^oos  instmctioQ  to  Hk  pagans,  and 
moreover  doubtless  to  the  children  of  the  ChriBtaHOS  id  ^aSk  pbee.* 
The  catechist  Origen  was  the  first  to  share  tlie  duties  of  tins  offioe  WHh 
mother  person,  when  thej  became  too  multi^^ied  fo  allaw  him  an  oiqHM<- 
tnmty  of  prosecuting  at  the  same  time  his  works  on  scientific  tiieoliW. 
The  catechumens  were  then  divided  into  two  claases.  But  thou^  &e 
office  of  catechist  at  Alezandria  differed  in  no  respect  originally  from 
the  same  office  in  other  cities,  yet  it  could  not  ^  to  become  gradually, 
oS  itself,  an  entirely  different  affiur. 

Men  were  required  for  this  office,  vrho  possessed  a  perfect  and  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Grecian  reli^on ;  especially,  who  haa  received  a  fbSa- 
Bophical  education,  and  been  trained  in  the  society  and  anudst  tJie  dis- 
cussions of  those  learned  pagans,  who,  after  having  explored  many  sys- 
iema,  had  turned  their  attention  to  Christianity.  It  was  not  eno*^^ 
here,  as  in  other  churches,  to  present  the  main  doctrines  of  GhristJaa- 
ity,  according  to  the  so-called  napaioan:  it  was  necessajr,  with  the  ed- 
ucated catechumens,  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  sources  of  Uie  religion  in 
Uie  scriptures  themselves,  and  seek  to  initiate  (hem  into  the  uader^ 
standing  of  these.  They  required  a  futh  which  would  stand  die  test 
of  scientific  examination.  (%menf,  who  was  himsdf  one  of  tliese  cat- 
echists,  pints  to  the  need  of  a  thorou^  method  of  administering  die 
catechetical  office  at  Alexandria,  when  he  says : '  "He  who  would 
gather  from  every  qoarter  what  would  be  for  tiie  profit  <^  Uie  catechu- 
mens, especially  if  they  are  Greeks,'  (for  the  earth  Is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fiilness  thereof,)  mnst  not,  like  the  irrational  brutes,  be  shy  of 
much  learning,  but  be  must  seek  to  collect  around  him  every  poesibla 
means  of  helping  lus  hearers ; "  —  and  direcfly  after,*  "  All  omtnre  is 
profitable,  and  particulariy  necessary  is  the  study  of  holy  scripture, 
to  enable  us  to  prove  what  we  teach,  and  especially  when  our  hearen 
come  to  us  from  the  discipline  of  the  Greeks."  "  The  patience  and 
skill  which  must  be  exercised  by  these  Alexandrian  teachers,  in  answer- 
ing the  multifarious  questions  which  would  be  proposed  to  them,  is  inti- 
mated by  Origen,  when  he  reqaires  of  the  Christian  teachers,  that  they 
^outd  follow  Christ's  example,  and  not  show  a  fretful  spirit,  if  they 
Aould  be  pushed  with  questions  proposed  not  for  the  sake  of  leanung, 
but  tor  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  tiie  proof.' 

Much  care  was  therefore  necessary  in  selecting  these  Alexandrian 
cateohists ;  and  the  office  was  conferred  in  preference  on  thoee  men  (f 

*  With   IfaaM   nrnirki   compwe  wtat 

ClemcDt  Ulti  geneiallj  with  Tenrd  lo  tbowi 

iL  to  irfaom  th«  Aulh  mut  be  aeamutnnd 

•  Btrom.  L  VI.  f.  ti9,  B.  after  tbe  mumer  of  tbt  OreeU. 

*  To  complete  tlte  thonshti  — he  ongfat  'lit  Hatih.  T.XTT.i  16:  napa^iuiiniw 
Dt  to  be  timid  in  exploriag  the  veitii^  of  miiiourmi  aur^pat  i^/iwv,  W{  tw  paifTim 
tlth  eren  in  pftgui  litemmre,  and  u>  ap>  aimi  iyavaimiv  Trmyiitrof  dt  JtJaaM- 
ropriale  tbe  a*efa1;  for  all  oooMi  from  Jiiaii,  M  r^  vftpaieadat  iin  nvu*  cat 
lad,  and  ii,  aa  mcb,  pnic  nvrtfowwAwv  oiic   ht    »iX      *'        """ 

*BtraB.LTL£  660,0.  ^*«  TO*  M^ifii*  MOnv ; 
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Icanung  mi  of  a  ph3osophicBl  educatiwt,  who  had  themselTes  been  con- 
ducted  to  Chriatittnity  by  Hxe  war  of  philosophical  inquiry  —  such  as 
ven  J*aitUmuu,  die  first  Alezukdriui  cat«chut  of  whom  we  have  any 
dialinot  Imowledge,  and  his  disciple,  Clement. 

The  drcle  of  BtwUea  taught  by  these  men  went  on  now  of  its  own 
accord  gradually  to  extend  itself,  and  to  embrace  a  wider  range ;  for  it 
was  tbe'firat  attempt  to  satisfy,  on  the  piinciples  of  the  church  faith,  a 
fpuit  deeply  felt  by  numben, — the  want  of  a  scientific  exposition  of 
that  tuth,  and  of  a  Christian  science.  Their  school  was  frequented 
partly  by  those  educated  pagans  who,  after  having  under  their  mstnic- 
tioas  been  converted  to  Chnstaani^,  were  seised  with  the  desire  of  de- 
voting themselves,  and  all  they  possessed,  to  its  service ;  and  with  thia 
m  view  chose  the  Alexandrian  calechists  for  theirgnides ;  and  partly 
by  young  men  who,  Btandicg  aJready  within  the  Christian  pale,  were 
<ffily  thirsting  after  &  more  profound  knowledge,  and  uming  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  <^ce  of  church  toachors.  Thus  there  grew  up  here, 
in  a  manner  perfectly  spontaneous,  a  theological  school.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  ChrisliBn  theology  in  the  proper  sense,  —  theology  as  it 
sprang  partiy  frcon  the  inward  impulse  of  the  mind  thirstdag  after  scien- 
fafic  knowledge,  and  partly  from  an  outwardly  directed  apologedc  inte- 
rest to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  church  agunst  philosophically  edu- 
cated Greeks,  and  agabst  the  Gnostics. 

To  form  a  right  conception  of  this  school  in  its  early  growth,  we  most 
consider  its  relatiim  to  the  three  different  parties,  in  connection  with,  or 
u  opposition  to  which,  it  shaped  itself ;  and  whoee  difiereot  tendencies 
U  conceived  the  possibility  of  uniting  together  by  means  of  a  higher 
principle  ^hich  should  reconcile  their  antagonisms;^  its  relation,  1.  To 
those  seekers  niter  wisdom,  the  Greeks,  who  despised  Christianity  as  a 
blind  faith,  that  shunned  the  light  of  reason ;  and  who  were  only  con- 
firmed in  their  contempt  of  it  by  the  gross,  material  views  of  those  un- 
educatsd  and  sternly  repul^ve  Christians  with  whom  they  came  in  con- 
tact ;  2.  Its  relation  to  the  Gnostics,  now  a  numerous  class  in  Alexan- 
dria, who  likewise  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  blind  futh  of  a  grovel- 
ing multitude,  and  by  promisng  a  higher,  esoteric  knowledge  of  reli- 
poa,  drew  to  them  tiiose  pagans  who  sought  after  wisdom,  and  those 
ChTistians  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  reli^ous  instrac- 
tion ;  8.  Its  relation  to  that  primitive  class  of  church  teachers,  who 
ocGuiued  the  ground  o!  practical  ReaUim,  and  more  especially  to  those 
tealott  among  them,  whom  the  pride  aoA  arrogfutce  of  u^  Gnostics  had 
led  to  be  su^icious  of  all  speculation  and  philosophy,  and  whatever  < 
seemed  like  the  striving  aft«r  a  Gnosis  —  and  who  were  in  continual 
fbar  of  the  corruption  of  Christianity  by  the  mixing  in  of  foreign  phi- 
losophical elements.  By  means  of  a  Gno»a  resulting  &om,  and  harmo- 
niotuly  combining  with,  futh,^  the  Alexandrians  supposed  they  should 
be  able  to  avoid  all  that  was  partial  and  &lse  in  each  of  these  tenden- 
cies, and  even  find  means  of  reconciling  them  together. 

They  difiered  from  the  Gnostics  in  their  theory  of  the  relation  of  the 
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yvuaic  to  die  n-iimr,  in  that  they  aclcnowledged  ftitb  as  tiie  fonndatiDn  of 
the  higher  life  for  all  Christians ;  as  the  common  bond,  vherebjr  all, 
however  differing  from  one  another  in  mental  cultivation,  are  still  united 
together  in  one  divine  commuiuty.  The;  contrasted  tiie  maty  c^  the 
catholic  church,  founded  on  this  basis  of  faith,  with  the  strife  of  the 
Gnostic  schools,  (iharpi^iu.)  They  held  t^t  the  aources  of  Icnowledge 
for  the  irtrrrif  and  for  tJie  yvumf  were  not  different,  but  the  same  (or 
bo& ;  namely,  the  common  tradition,  handed  down  in  all  the  chundieSf 
lioncenung  ihe  fundamental  docbinea  of  ChriBtiaiiitjr,  and  the  holy 
Bcriptnres.  They  made  it  the  bufdness  of  the  Gnosis,  simply  to  place 
in  the  clear  light  of  consciousness,  what  had  been  first  appropriated  by 
ffuth,  Mid  incorporated  with  the  inward  life ;  to  unfold  this  in  its  fuU 
extent,  and  according  to  its  internal  connection ;  to  place  it  on  the  bans 
and  under  the  form  of  science ;  to  prove  that  this  was  the  genuine  doc- 
trine as  it  came  from  Christ ;  to  give  an  account  of  its  history,  and  to 
defend  it  agtunst  tite  objections  of  its  enemies  anung  pagan  philoso- 
phers and  heretics.  Their  watch-word,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  cur- 
rent motto  already  handed  down  from  some  earlier  period,  and  which 
subsequently  continued  to  be  the  watch-word  for  marking  the  relation 
of  faith  to  knowledge,  from  the  time  of  Augustin  to  the  establishment 
of  the  scholastic  theology  for  wUch  he  prepai«d  the  way,  was  the  pas- 
sage in  Isiuah  7:9  —  a  passage,  it  must  De  allowed,  wMch  admits  of 
tiie  sense  they  ascribed  to  it  only  in  the  Alexandrian  version,  and 
there  only  when  taken  without  any  regard  to  the  connection : '  — 
"  'Eitv  iii)  irujTrfanyTe,  oMt  /^  ffw^rt,"  if  ye  do  not  bclieve,  neither  sh^  ye 
understand.  These  words,  which  were  first  used  in  the  sense.  He  wno 
believes  not  the  gospel,  can  obttun  no  inught  into  the  spirit  and  essence 
of  the  Old  Testament,  were  in  the  next  place  employed  in  the  kindred 
sense,  that  without  faith  in  Christianity  and  its  several  doctrines,  it  ia 
impossible  to  penetrate  into  the  more  profound  knowledge  of  Christianity 
and  its  doctrmea.  According  to  the  measure  of  futh  will  be  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  understanding  of  the  truth ;  —  the  degree  of  knowl- 
edge will  correspond  with  the  degree  of  faith.* 

Clement  of  Alexandria  defends  the  worth  of  &ith  agunst  those  pagans 
and  Gnostics  who  confounded  faith  with  opinion.  "  It  is  plain,"  saya 
he,  "  that  futh  is  sometlung  godlike,  which  can  be  destroyed  neither 
by  the  power  of  any  other  worldly  love,  nor  by  present  fear,"  ■  Ha 
repreaentfl  fiuth  as  holding  the  same  relation  to  tne  higher  Hfe,  as  the 
breath  to  the  life  of  the  body.*  An  importuit  character,  for  him,  in  the 
essence  of  fiuth,  is  titat  spontaneous  seiiure  of  the  godlike,  anticipating 

>  Jmt  aa,  in  more  recant  timet,  nunf  kotA  ripr  htaXayiav  ri/t  iciarruc,  r4  sbfiJ- 

ttxU  from  Lnther'a  tiuulition  ot  cbs  Bible  vni. 

became  cnirent  proof  pauagca  for  propo-  *  Otiiv  ri  tlvai,  /i^re  <mb  SHJuk  ^Ouac 

litiODa  relulog  to  Cbriatian  fulli  or  pnc-  Koaia*.^  iiainrufuvriv,  idfre  tiri  ^i^cni  iro- 

tice,  tlihongfa  thu  application  of  (hem  wm  pivrof  dtaimiiiv^.    Strom.  L  IL  t  S71. 

wholly  inconiistenl  wilh  the  taae  which  *  Tip>  viariv  oiirat  ivaf*aiaii  t^  yvucrt- 

the;  lind  in  the  original.  k^  lirap:)W(iaf,  uf  t^  card  rlni  Koaum 

'Sumn.  1.  I.  f.  S78,  A.;  L  IL  f.  3AS,  A.;    rlndt  3ioinTi,  npde  rt  £Sw  rt  inmtiv 

I  IV.  r.  6S8,  B.  and  Oriif.  in  Matth.  ed.  LcCSTS. 
Enet  T.  XTL  ^  9:  *£■  roil  irtn«mmivat 
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oolUMptioB,  wHch  proceeds  from  the  recipient  disporation  of  the  beart.1 
In  this  phue  of  it,  so  far  as  faitb  presuppcees  aa  attractive  power  of 
tba  gomike  on  the  haman  heart,  and  a  spontaneouB  yielding  to  that 
power  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  he  weU  understood  ita  esaeuti^  charao 
ter.  He  Bapposea,  in  human  nature,  a  sense  correlative  to  truth,  which 
b  attracted  by  the  same,  and  repelled  bj  what  b  false.'  Aocordinglr 
he  characterizes  faith  as  something  podtive,  —  a  pOBitive  union  wiui 
tiie  godlike  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unbelief  as  a  negative  qualitr, 
which,  being  such,  presupposes  the  positive.'  With  futh  is  already 
nven,  according  to  this  view,  the  highest  thing  of  all  —  the  divine  Hie 
itself.  As  he  elsewhere  remarks :  *  "He  that  believes  the  Son,  hath 
«t«mal  life.  If  they  who  believe,  then,  have  life,  bow  can  there  be 
anytluag  higher  for  them  than  life  eternal  ?  Faith  wants  nothing ;  it 
is  compute  in  itself —  self-sufficing."  Clement  here  pnts  it  down  as  the 
eharactenstic  of  fwfh,  carrymg  in  it  thepledge  of  the  future,  that  it  an- 
tedates the  future  as  if  were  present."  When  this  divine  life,  received  by 
^tfa,  permeates  and  cleansee  the  soul,  it  is  in  poBsesEUon  of  a  new  sense 
for  the  discernment  of  divine  things.  So  Clement  remarks :  "  Behold  I 
will  do  a  new  tlung  —  says  the  Logos,  la.  43 :  19  —  which  no  eye  hath 
seen,  nor  ear  beard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive,  1  Corinth,  2:9;  which  can  be  seen,  heard  and  conceived  only 
with  a  new  eye,  a  new  ear,  a  new  heart,  through  ftuth  and  understanding ; 
fflnce  tiie  didciples  of  our  Lord  speak,  conceive  and  act  spiritually." ' 

T^m  intimate  connection  between  knowing  and  living  belongs  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Alezandriui  Gnods.  The  Gnosis  was  con- 
ceived by  this  Echool,  not  as  a  mere  fona  of  speculation,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  whole  tendency  of  the  new  inward  life  growing  out  of  ^th  and 
manifesting  itself  in  the  conduct,  —  as  a  habitus  practicus  aninu.  This 
is  expressed  in  the  following  words  of  Clement :  "  As  ia  the  doctrine,  so 
llso  nrast  be  the  life ;  for  the  tree  ia  known  by  its  fruit,  not  by  its  bloo- 
■oms  or  its  leaves,  ^e  Gnosis  comes,  then,  from  the  firuit  and  the  life ; 
not  from  tite  doctrine  and  the  bloeaom.  For  we  say  that  the  GnofflB 
is  not  merely  doctrine,  but  a  divine  science ;  —  it  is  that  Hght,  dawning 
within  the  soul  from  obedience  to  God's  commands,  which  makes  aU 
tilings  clear ;  teaches  man  to  know  all  that  is  contained  in  creation,  and 
in  himself,  and  instructs  him  how  to  maintun  fellowship  with  God ; " 
for  wh^  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  such  is  the  Gnosis  to  the  mind." ' 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  knowledge  of  divine  things  without 
that  living  them  out,  which  is  the  fruit  of  6a&.  Knowing  and  living 
here  become  one.    This  unity  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  ele- 

>  "TirfX^if  hobaiai  ad  itpSTai^it  tb-  *  tJittvo  ii  rb  (Tfi)  wtartieai  ^  irpoci- 

yvii/mvo(  irpOMOTO^^tu;.     L.  c.  E  371.  ?.r!^Tft  ino/ievov,  /urd  rifv  ivaaramv  Aim- 

*  Td*  iv&piimp,  ^vatt  piv  Sui^e^i.iifJ'  ?Mji0uvo/icv  yeva/itvov. 
vav  wpic  T^v  rod  ^iMovf  avftataStimi,  *  Btrain.  1.  IL  f.  3SS,  B. 

Ijmfro  H  a^ofiftit  wpif  trbn-a  r*  il^oflf-  '  ♦"!  '"I"  tS  *v  rj  -pv^  tyyivi/ievmi 

If.  e.  f  384.  it  T^!  tard  rdj  hraXitt  imMolfc,  Td  irovm 

*  'H  dirarrfa  immmrraaic  oCou  r^f  x«r-  kotu Aj^  iroiow,  ri  re  iv  -ycviaet  otriv  t* 
Tiof  tmoft^  iiixwm  t^  mrynorftfnrfi'  r4v  &v9puirm  lavriv  tc  yiviieuiv  napa- 
Tt  ial  wioTtv,  awirapfia  ydp  anpiioif  oiK  maviimi,  Kot  •9n)9  iiri^iMiv  lurSum^ai 
>v  yfyetTii.     Bcrom.  L IL  f.  SB4.  dMaxm.    Stntm.  1.  III.  C  444. 

*  FwUgoe  'ib.  L  e.  S. 
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ment,  of  objective  tnttli  and  the  stibjectira  state  (^  tbe  indivl^ni],  pro- 
Rented  itself  to  Clement  jnst  as  it  sprang  ont  of  the  depths  of  his  own 
Chrisliaii  oonsoionsneas,  —  although  the  Neo-Flatonic  philosof^j  ]ent 
him  a  form  for  die  expression  of  it,  in  what  it  taught  coocenung  Hie 
identity  of  subject  and  object— of  the  -"idsiv  sad  the  mvtAv,  at  the 
fairest  pontion  of  knowledge.' 

This  according^  is,  in  the  Alexandrian  scheme,  the  auijMtiM  con- 
dition, and  the  tti^ective  essence  of  the  Qnons.  As  it  respects  the  olv 
jective  source  of  knowledge,  whence  the  Gnosticus  should  seek  to  de- 
rire  still  deeper  and  clearer  views  of  the  truths  he  has  received  b;  fiuth 
into  his  Inner  life,  —  this,  according  to  Clement,  is  Holy  Scnpture. 
If  it  was  the  case  mth  many,  who  were  without  the  requiute  trainings 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  search  the  scripture  for  themselrea,  that 
they  simply  a<&ered  to  the  essential  and  fundamental  traths  of  Uth, 
which,  iu  conformity  with  the  Paradotit,  bad  been  commaaicated  to 
them  in  their  e&riiest  instroction,  yet  the  Gnosticus  must  distinguish  bim- 
Belf  from  these  ordinary  belieTers  by  bis  ability  to  prove  those  truths ; 
to  deduce  them  from  a  comparison  of  the  difierent  parts  of  holy  scrip- 
tore  ;  and  to  draw  &om  the  same  source  the  refutation  of  all  opposite 
errors.  Instead  of  a  futb  grounded  on  the  authority  and  tradition  of 
the  cfanrch,  he  should  possess  a  faith  grounded  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bible.  Accordingly  Clement  says :  ^  "  Futb  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
compendious  knowledge  of  essentiiua;  Gnoeos,  the  incontroveitible 
demonstration  of  the  tbinm  received  by  faith,  erected  on  the  founda- 
tion of  faith,  thronf^  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  hereby  &jth  is  rused 
to  an  irre&i^able  scientific  knowledge."  The  same  famer,  in  meetiiq; 
the  objection  of  Fagaas  and  Jews,  that  it  vas  imposuble,  owbg  to  the 
multitude  of  aecta  among  tiie  Christians,  to  know  where  the  truth  was 
to  be  found,  p(uut8  them  to  the  infallible  criterion  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
observes :  "  We  rely  not  on  men,  who  merely  give  us  their  opinions, 
over  against  which  we,  in  Uke  manner,  may  set  our  own.  But  if  it  is 
not  enough  merely  to  ^ve  our  0|nnion,  if  it  is  necessary  to  prove  what 
we  affirm,  we  do  not  wait  for  the  testimony  of  men,  but  prove  it  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  most  certun  of  all  arguments,  or  rather  the 
only  one  —  the  form  of  knowing  whereby  those  who  have  barely  tasted 
of  the  scriptures,  become  beUeven,  and  those  who  have  made  greater 
progress  and  become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  tru&,  are 
OrtoetieB."  * 

Hence  Clement  denominates  the  Gnosis  wluch  results  from  compar- 
ing  different  passages  of  scripture,  and  which  deduces  the  oonclnsionB 
that  flow  from  the  acknowledged  manms  of  faith,  a  scientific  faith.* 
The  Gnostic,  according  to  htm,  is  one  who  has  grown  grey  in  tiie  study 
of  tiie  holy  scriptures ;  whose  life  is  nothing  else  thau  a  series  of  woru 

Ktrr^TBat,  [rini  yvuaTuc^,)  humility  H  vioTci,  el;  ri  tperanraToy  Koi  luT  hnoT^- 

dm  KtU  yiiivai.    I>  e.  L  IT.  T.  490.  uqc  naroXqnrto  trapmrlitrovta.     Strom.  L 

'  11  ^  eSv  TtffTir  abrroiiif  tariv,  iit  Vll  f.  73*. 

Iirer  ttrttv.  Tin  KaTtrtiymiTur  yvCiait.  ^  t  Smmt.  VTL  !.  7S7. 

Tfvaatt  a  iirWeifif  rSv  iui  iriiTTeuc  rap-  «  'Biri/mniaviK^  Ktarif,     Strom.  L  It  f. 
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and  of  mvds,  (wmsponding  wHh  the  tnnsmittod  doctaine  of  our  Lotd.' 
But  it  is  ool;  for  the  GnoeUo  tiiat  the  holy  flcriptures  generate  Bach  a 
knowledge  of  ^viiie  things,  becauso  It  ia  be  only  who  brings  to  them 
the  believing  recipient  sense.  Where  this  is  wanting,  the  BCiiptures 
appear  un&uitfiil.'  This  inner  sense,  however,  is  not  sufficient  of  itself 
to  deduce  from  the  holy  ecriptores  the  truths  they  contun,  to  unfold 
these  truths  in  ^  their  bearings  and  form  them  into  an  organic  whole, 
as  well  as  to  defend  them  against  the  objeclaons  of  pagans  and  heretics, 
and  to  apply  them  to  every^dng  hitherto  presented  to  man's  faculty  of 
knowledge.  There  is  required  for  this  a  previous  scientific  culture, 
and  such  a  culture  could  not  be  created  new  and  at  once  by  Christian- 
ity ;  but  Christianity  must  here  form  a  uoioti  with  the  scientific  culture 
which  had  resulted  &om  the  previoas  history  of  maoldnd,  in  order  that, 
as  tiie  leaven  for  all  that  pertains  to  humani^,'  it  may  gradually  per- 
vade it,  and  feshion  it  to  its  own  likeness. 

It  was  here  the  Alexandrian  Qnooa  drew  upon  itself  numerous  ob- 
jections from  the  other  party,  who  desjnsed  the  culture  of  the  Greeks 
as  altogether  repugnant  to,  Christianity.  Agsinst  these,  its  advocates 
muBt  defend  themselves  and  vindicate  their  peculiar  method  on  what 
grounds  they  could.  Interesting  is  this  conUct,  which  has  so  often 
been  repeated  in  history.  It  was  argued  against  the  Alexandrians,  that 
the  pn>]^ets,  and  the  apostles  at  any  rate,  had  no  concern  with  philosoph- 
ical culture.  Clement  answered:  "  The  apostles  and  prophets,  as  djat^ 
pies  of  the  Spirit,  spake  certiunly  what  the  Sprit  communicated  to 
them ;  hut  we  can  rely  on  no  such  guidance  of  the  Holy  Sprit  Buper- 
se^g  all  human  means  of  culture,  to  enable  u«  to  unfold  the  hidden 
sense  of  &eir  words.  He  who  would  have  his  thoughts  enlightened  by 
the  power  of  Ood,  must  already  have  accustomed  himself  to  philonv 
pMse  <Hi  sinrito^  things,  most  have  idready  inured  himself  to  that  fonu 
of  tliou^t,  which  is  now  to  be  animated  by  a  new  and  higher  spirit. 
A  lodcid  caltavatjon  of  the  mind  is  necessaiily  required,  in  order  duly 
to  distangaish  the  doubts  and  synonymous  words  of  scripture."* 
In  answer  to  diose  who  would  have  men  satisfied  with  faith  alone,  and 
who  rejected  bQ  science  which  men  might  wish  to  employ  in  the  service 
4^  taiui,  he  aays :  "  It  is  as  though  £ey  would  look  for  the  grapes  at 
once,  without  having  bestowed  any  previous  culture  on  the  vine.  Un- 
der ihe  fignxe  of  the  vine  our  Lord  is  presented  to  us,  &om  which  we 
must  expect  the  fruit  to  come  only  in  proporticu  to  the  reasonable  care 
and  art  of  the  husbandmui.  It  is  necessary  to  prune,  to  dig,  and  to 
Inud  up ;  the  hook,  die  hoe,  and  other  implements  used  in  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  most  be  employed,  that  it  may  yield  us  the  pleasant  &uit."' 

»  etrora,  L  Vn.  r.  Tea,  m  Tea.  jaUm  to  unity."    *H  to^Tif  ttjC  Jojtw  f 

*  Strom.  L  VIL  f.  T6S.     Tolf  j^uoTWoIf    Arfrioo  iplv,  iHwropjf  oiaa  nii   Smarif, 

*  Which  limilitnde  at  tba  leann  Clem-  xrqirufinw  oir^,  hrumpiiufUvut  rt  not 
Cnt  Dndaratood  bow  to  expUin  in  •  ytrj  i^vuf  trpif  lairr^  IXxti  nai  rd  irdv  airov 
beautiTol  maaner.  He  call*  it  "  the  power  otwr^/ui  tit  Ivir^  awaytt.  BOom.  lib. 
bMtowed  on  u  bj  the  Woid,  which  by  T.  C  S87. 

nuUl  meani  effeda  moch  in  a  •ecret,  isris-        *  Saota.  Ub.  L  £  na 
ibie  manner,  Mdactina  to  iuelf  erery  one        *  L.  e.  t  StI. 
who  bM  raeelred  it,  ana  ndaciiig  hii  whole 
45' 
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It  appean,  according  to  Haa,  to  have  been  coondered  as '  llie  pKipet 
business  of  the  Gnosis,  to  unfold  the  included  sum  of  the  ftuth,  to  di- 
gest it,  and  preserve  it  from  the  iatermixture  of  foreign  elemeoto. 

Clement  had  to  defend  the  Alexandiiaa  GnoeiB  ogunst  ttie  objection, 
that  divine  rovelation  was  not  allowed  to  be  in  itself  the  sufficient  aourco 
of  truth,  but  vas  represented  as  standing  in  need  of  additional  tud  and 
BQpport  from  without  itself ;  that  such  as  had  not  enjoyed  the  advoo* 
tage  of  Bcientafic  oultnre,  were  precluded  from  the  poesibilit;  of  nndei^ 
standing  it.  To  this  he  answers :  ^  "If  it  were  necesBwy  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  always  ready  with  their  eoof 
plaints,  we  might  call  philosophy  a  cooperating  help  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  truth ;  a  seeking  idtor  truth ;  a  prepanttory  discipline  of 
tiie  Grioslic ;  but  that  which  simply  cooperates  we  make  not  the  cause, 
the  principal  thing.  We  do  not  represent  it  as  tliough  the  latter  could 
not  exist  without  philosophy ;  for  in  fact  nearly  every  one  among  m^ 
without  having  gcue  through  the  circle  of  the  sciences,'  witlunit  Ae 
Qrecian  philosophy,  many  of  oa  without  even  knowing  how  to  read  or 
write,  carried  c^tive  by  that  divine  philosophy  which  came  from  tho 
barbarians,  have,  by  the  power  from  on  lugh,  throng  fiuth,  received  tbe 
doctrine  of  God.  Complete  and  sufficient  in  itself,  then,  is  the  doctrine 
of  .our  Saviour,  aa  die  power  and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  when  to  this 
is  added  the  Grecian  pbilosophr,  it  does  not  indeed  make  the  truth  aoj 
more  powerful,  but  it  renders  mUle  the  attacks  of  sof^ustiT,  aod,  aa  it 
wards  off  every  friradaleat  plot  densed  agunst  the  truth,  has  been 
properly  denominated  &e  vaU  and  hedge  (h  the  vineyard.'  Tba  farath 
of  f^th  ia  like  the  bread  which  is  indispensable  to  life ;  the  preparatory 
discipline  may  be  compared  to  that  which  is  eaton  with  the  bread,  and 
to  the  dessert.*' 

In  geneial,  we  mnst  allow,  Clement  was  diatisgniabed  for  the  nSd- 
ness  and  moderation  with  which  he  met  the  opponents  of  the  Aleno- 
drian  Gnosis.  He  was  himself  awwe  how  Oteir  fears  had  been  excited 
by  the  corruptions  to  which  ample  Christianity  was  exposed  among  ao 
many  sects  who  were  inclined  to  nuz  up  into  the  gospel  what  was  most 
foreizu  to  its  spirit ;  he  was  awara  bow  natur^  it  ia  for  man  to  oon- 
fbund  the  abuse  and  the  right  use  of  the  same  thing ;  bat  yet  the  Mil 
—  often  we  must  allow  too  ignorant  teiJ  —  of  hia  oppoaeota,  and  his 
own  conviction  that  that  gro^y  materia  and  on»«aed  tendency  was 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  apint  of  Christiuiity  which  ires  sttning  to 
ennoble  the  whole  man,  and  that  many  were  thereby  prevented  frcm 
embracing  it,  seduced  him  into  the  error  (^  ezpreseing  himself  xm»- 
what  too  roughly  agunat  these  opponents,  and  of  denying  titem  the  justice 
due  to  their  htxiest  aeal ;  as  when  he  says :  *  **  It  is  not  unknown  to  me 
what  many  an  ignorant  brawler'  haa  at  hia  tongue's  end,  tiiat  £^ 
should  cUng  to  tbe  most  necessary  things,  to  the  essential  p(»ats,  aad 
pass  over  those  foreign  and  aupe^uoua  matters  which  detam  us  to  no 

1  Stnim.  Ub.  1. 1  sia 
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pmoMoavbafe  bas  tto  ooncern  with  our  great  object;"  and  agun:' 
"  The  mnltitode  dread  the  Qrecian  philoeopby,^  as  children  do  a  maslc^ 
feuing  it  will  cany  them  off.  But  if  their  futh  ifi  of  such  a  sort  (far 
loiovledge  I  certwoly  cculd  not  call  it)  aa  that  it  may  be  subverted  by 
gpecioiu  words,  it  is  always  hable  to  be  so  subTcrted ;  for  they  confess 
themselrea  that  they  hare  not  the  truth ;  unce  truth  is  invincible,  but 
false  opiniona  are  overthrown  at  any  moment."  We  perceive  here  the 
highhesrted  confidence  <^  Clement  in  the  might  of  Christian  truth, 
which  had  nothing  to  fear  from  oppodtioQ,  but  would  rather  shine  forth 
hy  its  means  with  stiH  greater  lustre  —  although  it  most  be  allowed, 
tus  confidence  leads  him  to  bear  too  hard  agtunst  a  futh  which,  in  the 
coQScionsaess  of  its  own  weakness,  is  too  anxiously  concerned  about  the 
•afety  of  its  dearest  possesniMi.  The  Qnoetic,  according  to  Clement,— 
alluding  to  that  saying  ascribed  in  the  apocryphal  gospels  to  our  Sa- 
viour—"^''"'■^"'o'^TP"^"""  Cbe  yc  skilful  money-changers)  — 
ahould  in  sJl  cases  be  able  to  distinguish  buth  from  specious  error,  as 
genuine  from  counterfeit  coins,  and  therefore  stand  in  no  fear  of  error, 
however  niecious.  He  needed  to  be  familiar  with  the  Grecian  philoso- 
[dt;,  for  the  very  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  philosophically  educa- 
ted pagans  its  errors  and  its  insufficiency,  of  refuting  them  on  their 
own  poulion,  and  of  conducting  them  from  this  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truA.  "  Thus  much,"  obser/es  Clement,^  "  I  would  say  to  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  complaming :  if  the  philotoj^  is  unprofitable,  yet 
ttie  tt»A/  of  it  ia  profitable,  if  there  is  profit  to  be  derived  from  thor> 
OQ^y  demoDBtntiilg  that  it  is  an  unprofitable  thing.  Then  again,  we 
cannot  oondemn  the  heathena  by  merely  proDOonong  sentence  on  ^eiz 
dogmas;  we  mnst  enter  with  them  into  the  development  of  each  in.de* 
twT,  natil  we  compel  them  to  aoquiesce  in  our  sentence ;  for  that  sort 
of  refutation  wins  the  most  confidence,  which  ia  uuited  with  a  tboro^i 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand."  He  says  in  another  place :  *  "  We 
nmst  offer  to  the  Greeka  who  seek  after  that  v^ch  passes  with  them 
for  wisdom,  things  of  a  kindred  nature^  so  that  tiiey  may  come,  as  it 
may  be  expected  they  will,  in  the  eaneet  way,  throuui  wliat  is  already 
fiuniUar  to  them,  to  the  belief  of  the  truth.  For  I  Decease  all  things 
to  all  men,  says  the  apostle,  that  I  may  win  all." 

The  most  violent  opponents  of  this  liberal  tendency,  in  order  to  a 
total  condemnation  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  philoe^hy,  brought  ip  the 
Jeirish  legend  related  in  the  apocryr^ial  book  of  Enoch,  which  repre- 
sented sH  the  Ugher  kinds  of  lomwledge  as  having  come  to  the  heathen 
out  of  due  coQZBe  through  the  agency  of  fallen  spirits ;  and  they  held 
all  heathen  philosophers,  witiiout  distinction,  to  hie  organs  of  the  evil 
spirit.  They  either  conndered  the  whole  ps^an  world  before  Christ  te 
be  in  direct  (q)poeitiou  to  ChristiaBity ;  confounded  what  was  pagan 
irith'  the  <Higinal  and  divine  element,  without  which  Fa^uusm,  which 

*  I>  e.  lib.  YL  f.  655.  mnllf  itoppioglbelritn;  (br  the;  are  eoi>- 

■Clement,  BtnimBt.  Tl  659,«UtiIf  »^  tdoas,  irUwTmoaltiiduMrtotiMOtMk 

iBuki, "  Hou  ChrntiuM  UMt  ttie  doctrine  phiknophy,  mej  woold  be  votbte  to  nuke 

In  •  booriih  manner,  like  llie  compaBion*  good  ibaii  t/Kmoa," 

of  Dlynei,  wbo  MW^  not  to  nsid  tin  ■  StromM.  UEi.Lt  ITS. 

Bjmm,  bat  their  rbTUun  knd  King,  igno-  *  L.  c.  lib.  T.  C  Mi. 
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only  adulterated  and  obscured  this,  could  not  hare  existed  at  all ;  re-' 
^ed  to  kaow  any  point  of  union  betwixt  Christiaiuty  and  tliat  part 
of  man's  nature  wtucn,  through  ^1  his  oorruptjon,  intimates  his  relation- 
ship to  God,  and  without  which  Christianity  never  could  have  been 
planted  in  the  soil  of  heathenism ;  or,  like  the  stem  and  fiery  Tertullian, 
the  friend  of  nature  and  all  ori^al  manifeatadon  of  life,  the  foe  of  art 
and  false  cultivation,  they  saw  in  philosophy  nothing  but  the  hand  a£ 
Satan,  falsifying  and  mutilating  tbe  original  form  of  nature.  Clement 
endeavored  to  confute  this  party  also,  on  their  own  chosen  pontioa. 
"  Even  were  this  view  correct,"  says  he,  "  yet  ev4n  Satan  oould  decuve 
men,  only  by  clothing  himself  as  an  angel  of  light ;  he  must  be  obliged 
to  draw  men  by  the  f^pearance  of  truth,  by  mingling  trutJi  with  &l9^ 
bood ;  and  we  must  still  seu^;h  for,  and  acknowledge,  tbe  truth,  from 
irtiatever  quarter  it  may  come.  And  even  this  conunnnication  can 
take  place  no  otherwise  than  acoon^g  to  the  will  of  God ;  must  ^ere- 
fore  be  included  witli  all  tlie  rest  in  God's  plan  of  edncatioQ  for  the 
human  race."' 

Yet,  speaking  firom  his  own  position,  he  declares  himself  veiy  stnmglj 
against  such  a  view.  *'  How  should  it  not  eeem  strange,  says  he, 
"  when  disorder  aai  sin  are  the  appropriate  works  of  Satan,  that  he 
should  be  represented  as  the  bestower  of  a  benefit,  jduloeophy, — 
for  in  this  he  would  seem  to  have  been  more  benevolent  to  the  gmi 
men  amongst  the  Greeks,  than  IMvine  Providence  itself."* 

Clement,  on  the  other  htmd,  in  the  progressive  steps  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  traces  the  working  of  a  divine  system  for  uie  education  of 
mankind,  —  a  sort  of  preparation  for  Chri^iani^,  suted  to  the  peou> 
liar  character  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  &Torite  idea  of  Clement,  that 
the  divine  plan  for  the  education  of  mankind  constitated  a  great  whole, 
Vbs  end  of  which  he  considered  to  be  Christaimity,  aod  withm  wUch  he 
included  not  merely  the  providential  dealings  ca  God  with  the  Jewish 
people,  but  alto,  though  in  a  different  way,  ms  providential  dealings  id 
Goa  with  the  heathen  woiid.'  In  reference  to  that  partteulMixing 
conception  of  history,  which  would  confine  the  directing  agency  of  God 
in  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity  exclnsiTely  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Clement  remiuks :  "  Every  movement 
to  that  which  is  good,  comes  bvm  God.  He  employs  those  men  who 
are  peculiarly  fitted  to  guide  and  instruct  others,*  as  his  organs  to  woHc 
on  the  larger  portions  of  muikind.  Such  were  the  better  sort  among  the 
Greek  philosophers.  That  philosophy  which  forms  men  to  virtue,  can- 
not be  a  work  of  evil ;  it  renmns,  tiien,  that  it  shonld  be  of  God,  whose 
only  vrork  b  to  move  to  that  which  is  good.  And  all  gifts  bestowed  by 
God  are  bestowed  for  right  ends,  and  received  for  right  ends.  Phike- 
ophy  is  not  found  in  the  possession  of  bad  men,  but  was  given  to  the 
best  men  among  the  Greeks :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  fnm  what  aooroe 
it  was  derived,  and  that  it  is  the  ^ft  of  that  Providence  which  bestows 
on  each  whatever,  under  his  own  peculiar  (uroumBtances,  it  is  proper  he 
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AotHi  nctare.  Tbxis  ire  see,  that  to  the  Jews  was  pTen  tlw  Ilnr,  to 
the  Oreeks  philoeoph;,  antil  die  t^fipeuauce  of  our  Lord.  From  this 
period  the  oniveraal  call  has  gone  forth  for  a  peculiar  peode,  who  ara 
to  be  made  ri^teona  through  the  doctrinee  of  fiuth,  now  that  the  coat 
men  G!od  of  both.  Greeks  and  barbuiaaa,  or  rather  of  the  entire  human 
race,  has  brought  all  together  bv  one  comnuni  Lord.'  Before  the  ap> 
peanmce  of  our  Lord,  philosophy  waa  necessarir  to  the  Greeks  aa  » 
meant  of  righteoutneti ;  but  now  it  is  lawful  in  (h0  eeirice  of  piety,  aa 
a  Bort  of  preparation  for  exhibiting  the  eridence  of  futh :  for  thy  fooi 
will  not  stumble  when  thou  derivest  all  good  from  Froridence,  whethet 
it  belong  to  the  heathens  or  to  ourselres  ;  since  6od  is  the  Author  of 
tH  good  —  partly  in  a  speoial  sense,  as  in  the  gift  of  the  Old  and  Mew 
Testaments,  partly  in  a  more  in^reict  sense,  as  is  the  case  of  philoso- 
phy. Perhaps  the  latter,  howerer,  was  tJso  ^vea  to  the  Greela  in  » 
special  seose,  before  our  Lord  called  the  Gentilea,  dnce  it  educated  the 
Gentiles,  as  die  law  did  the  Jews,  for  ChristiBiiity ;  bimI  philosophy  wa^ 
a  i»eparatory  step  for  those  who  were  to  be  conducted  tlmiu^  Christ 
to  perfection."  *  When  Clement  speaks  of  a  righteousness  to  be  ob> 
taoned  by  philoeophy,  he  does  not  mean  that  philosophy  could  lead  men 
to  the  end  of  their  moral  destination,  and  qualify  them  for  attaining  ta 
everiasting  life ;  for  this  he  held  the  redemption  to  be  abeolntelv  necefl> 
stay ;  nothing  else  could,  in  his  opnion,  be  an  adequate  substitute  for 
this  bet ;  it  would  all  serve  only  as  a  preparation  ftnr  the  appropriating 
of  this  as  the  ultimate  end.  The  firmness  of  his  conviction  on  this 
point  is  evident  indeed  from  the  tact  —  which  we  shall  ccnsider  mora 
minutely  in  another  conneotioii' — that  he  held  to  the  necessity  of  a  pai*- 
ticnlar  arrangement,  in  order  to  faring  even  those  heathens  whom  be  so 
Buldly  judged,  to  the  conscious  appropriation,  after  death,  of  the  re' 
dempdon.  He  distinguiabea  between  a  doctrine  that  makes  man  right 
eous,  which  in  his  view  is  the  gospel  only,  and  a  doctrine  which  could 
do  no  more  than  prepare  the  way  for  this.^  He  distinguishes  between 
a  certiun  stage  in  the  awakening  of  the  refig^us  moral  sense,  a  cert^ 
stage  of  excitement  U}  moral  efibrt,  of  moral  precoofMrnation,  and  that 
nniverssl  complete  righteousness  which  is  the  end  of  man's  nature  gew 
erally,*  m  oontndistiiictioa  to  that  parti^  cultivation  of  human  nature 
whitdi  belongs  to  a  distinct  period  of  humui  development.  He  says' 
ef  the  Greek  (diilosophy,  that  it  is  too  weak  to  fulfil  the  precepts  of  out 
Lord ;  that  it  only  serves,  by  ennobling  the  manners  tmd  by  eacouv 
a^g  the  belief  in  a  Providence,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  the 
due  reception  of  the  royal  doctrine."  "  As  God  showed  his  regard  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Jews,"  says  Clement,  "  by  giving  them  .the  propk 
ete,  BO  too  he  separated  fnan  the  mass  of  common  men  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greeks,  makmg  them  appear  as  the  prophets  of  that  pe> 
jJe  in  their  own  language,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  were 

1  Strain,  lib.  YI.  f.  SU  ct  AM.  '  "H  iui96?jni  tuauaaCvu.    Btram.  I  819. 
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Mpable  of  Tee«inng  liia  blessing.  And  as  now,  at  tfae  proper  tiiBe,^ 
comes  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  so  at  the  proper  time  were  girea 
to  the  Jews  the  law  and  the  prapheto,  and  to  Uie  Greeks,  philosophj, 
that  their  ears  might  be  practised  for  this  proclamation."  ' 

In  &ct  Clement  had  (Served  with  regard  to  man;  a  man  of  philo- 
■ophical  education,  perhaps  he  had  learned  &om  his  own  experience, 
tiiat  the  {HreriooB  cultivation  of  philosophy  might  prove  a  transition- 
point  to  Ghnstaanity ;  and  hence  he  appeals,  in  evidence  of  what  he  had 
•lid,  to  the  fact,  that  those  who  received  the  fUth  were  conductod  dike 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  tlie  law,  to  that  one 
fomily  composed  of  the  people  of  the  redeemed.'  "  As  the  PhariseeSf 
who  mingled  the  divine  law  with  human  ordinances,  came  through  the 
medium  of  Christianity  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  law,  so  the  philoo- 
opheis,  who  had  obscored  the  revelation  of  divine  truth  in  the  mind  of 
man  by  human  ime^dedrmt,  came  through  Christiaiuty  to  the  tme 
philosophy,"  *  To  illustrate  the  transfiguration  of  phUoaophy  by  Chri^ 
tianitv,  Clement  naes  the  comparison  of  the  graft,  a  figure  which  had 
alreaay  been  employed  by  the  apostle  in  an  analogous  sense,  and 
iriuch  happily  seta  forth  the  enoobliiig  influence  of  Cbristasoity  on  ho- 
maa  nature.  '*  The  irild  olive,"  he  observes,  "  is  not  wanting  in  s^, 
but  in  the  power  of  rightly  digesting  the  sap  which  flows  to  it  in  abun- 
daace.  In  like  maimer  the  philosopher,  who  may  be  compared  to  the 
wild  olive,  is  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  cmde  aod  im^gested  matter, 
being  full  of  an  active  sprit  of  inquiry,  and  of  lonrang  after  the  noble 
■m  of  truth ;  and  when  now  he  receives  the  divme  power,  through 
&itli,  he  digests  the  nutriment  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  uid 
becomes  a  noble  olive-tree."  '  This  comparison  is  certunly  well  suited 
to  express  the  thought  which  Clement  had  in  his  mind,  that  as  the 
whole  wealth  of  human  coltore  cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  the 
(Uvitte  life,  which  it  needs  in  order  to  be  ennobled  by  it ;  so  the  new 
£vine  principle  of  life  imparted  by  Christiaiuty  needs  the  whole  wealth 
of  human  culture,  in  order  to  acquire  shape,  and  to  incorporate  itself 
flierein.  Clement  employs  another  happily  chosen  nmilitnde,  when  he 
■ays,  that  the  full,  pure  revelation  of  cUvine  tratb  in  Christianity  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  fragmentary,  partial,  and  turbid  apprehen- 
>ion  of  it  in  human  systems,  as  the  pure,  clear  lays  of  light  beanung 
fbrth  immediately  from  the  sun,  to  those  irtiich  are  araficially  cot 
tected  under  a  bunung  glass.*  Thus  Clement  seenres  the  central  poa- 
lion  for  a  more  unbiassed  contemplation  of  the  developng  process  of 
religious  tmth,  as  well  in  the  period  f^r,  as  before,  Chnst's  appear- 
ance ;  as  well  in  the  Christian  hereaes,  as  in  the  systems  of  Cireek 
iMosopby  which  were  more  or  less  connected  with  a  religions  interest. 
iBverywhere  he  finds  alloyed,  dis^pated,  aod  sundered  &om  its  natoml 
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Aod  ori^nal  unity,  -what  in  &e  primitive,  pore  Christiimity  is  exhibited 
as  a  whole,  uniting  toge&er  all  the  indiyiaual  moTtienta  in  hannonions 
agreement.  The  error  arises  from  giving  undue  prominence  and  iudh 
Tiduaiity  to  the  moments,  which  on^  b;  their  mutual  union  form  th* 
whole.  In  this  view,  Clement  says :  ^  "As  the  truth,  then,  is  one,  for 
falsehood  only  has  a  thousand  hye-paths ' —  a  thousand  fragmeote,  (like 
the  Bacchantes  who  cut  to  pieces  the  limbs  of  Pentheus;)  so  the  secta 
that  come  from  the  barbanans  (the  Cbristian  sects)  and  the  sects  of 
the  Greek  philosophy  boast  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  they  poeeess, 
as  if  it  were  the  whole  truth ;  but  by  the  rising  of  tiie  Ught,  everything 
b  bron^t  into  day."  **As  Etemu  Being,"  says  he,  "  brings  to  view 
in  a  moment  what  in  time  is  divided  into  past,  present,  and  &ture ;  eo 
truth  has  the  power  of  assembling  together  its  kindred  seeds,  although 
they  may  have  fallen  on  an  alien  boO.  The  Greek  and  the  barbarian 
philosophies  have  in  some  sort  rent  eternal  truth  into  fragments,  not  as' 
m  that  mythus  of  Baochus,  hut  in  the  (Uvine  revelation  of  the  eternal 
Word.  But  he  who  brings  together  again  wha^  they  have  rent  asunder, 
and  reduces  the  Word  to  its  completeness  and  umty,  will  discern  iite 
truth  without  anv  danger  of  mistake."  ^ 

Thus  it  was  Clement,  from  whom  first  proceeded  the  idea  of  a  scien- 
tific conception  of  history  having  ita  ground  in  Christianity,  —  the  idea 
of  a  true  understanding  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  as  a  developing 
process  going  forth  from  the  Christian  consciousness,  exhibiting  itself, 
with  more  or  less  of  purity,  in  all  forms,  within  and  without  the  church, 
—  an  idea  which,  after  it  had  first  taken  start,  and  been  propagated  in 
the  Alexandrian  school,  compelled  to  yield  to  a  on&eided  dogmatic  and 
a  ntUTOw  polemic  spirit,  was  soon  lost,  to  rise  agun,  and  find — only  after 
many  great  revolutions  of  the  human  mind  in  religion  and  science — a 
more  congenial  soil  in  &r  later  times.  Thus  the  Alexandrians  knew 
how  to  distinguish,  even  in  the  heresies,  a  Christian  truth  at  bottom ; 
and  to  discriminate  the  imporimice  of  controverted  questions  by  their 
different  relatione  to  the  essence  of  Christianity.* 

In  one  aspect  of  the  case,  it  might  seem,  then,  that  Clement,  so  far 
&om  acknowled^g  the  distinction  which  the  Gnostics  made  of  an  esoteric 
and  an  exoteric  Omstiamty,  held  to  one  life  of  futh  in  all  Christians, 
and  understood  by  the  Gnosis  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  scientifio 
knowledge  and  development  of  the  included  sum  of  doctrines  contained 
in  the  faith :  —  and  so  conceived  the  difference  between  the  jw^if  and 
the  irUrrit,  not  as  a  material,  but  only  as  a  formal  one.  But  althoudi 
such  a  view  must  have  occurred  to  him,  from  tJiie  connection  of  the 
Christian  life  with  Christian  thinking,  yet  it  was  something  too  novel  to 
be  at  once  fuUy  apprehended  and  consistently  carried  out.     The  aH- 
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perracEiig  Christiaa  principle,  in  contradietinotimi  from  Ute  atutoontio 
^iiunpLe  of  education  and  scientific  culture  among  the  uiciraits,  had 
still  to  come  into  confbct,  even  in  those  minds  to  irhich  it  found  access, 
with  Tarioos  reactiona  of  the  earlier  syBtems,  until  an  independenk 
Cbmliaa  theology  and  systom  of  fiuth  could  proceed  out  of  it ;  as  we 
•hall  Bee  when  we  come  to  oon^der  the  genetic  development  of  tliese 
prinoiplee  down  to  the  revolution  brought  ahont  in  tbe  Western  the- 
ology by  Augostin.  AcconiUngly,  we  see  Clement  still  verging  agua 
towards  ^e  Gnostic  or  the  Platonic  poution.  With  that  idea  of  ^tfa, 
derived  &om  the  essence  of  Christianity,  was  mixed  up  in  his  concefh 
tion  of  it,  the  notion  that  still  clung  to  him,  and  which  was  deiired  from 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  of  the  oppodtion  between  a  reli^on  of  the 
more  highly  cultivated  minds,  to  be  arrived  at  through  tiie  medlnm  of 
•cience,  and  the  religion,  cleaving  to  sense  and  entangled  in  mere  apa- 
ka,  ((Kfa,)  of  ihe  many. 

He  seems,  if  we  may  judge  from  several  of  his  explanations,  to  un- 
derstand by  n-in-if  only  a  very  subordinate  position  of  subjectiye  Chris- 
tiamt^  —  (^  the  Christian  life ;  a  carnal,  implicit  fiuth,  adhering  to  iba 
mere  letter,  which  was  still  at  a  very  far  remove  from  the  proper  sfririt 
and  essence  of  Christianity,  answering  rather  to  the  standing  ground 
of  the  law,  than  to  that  of  the  gospel.  The  Gnosis,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  according  to  him  an  inward,  living,  spiritual  Christianity,  a  divine 
life,  similar  to  what  the  mystic  opposes,  as  true  inward  Christianity,  to 
mere  historical  fiuth.  While  the  simple  believer  is  impelled  to  that 
which  is  good  by  the  fear  of  punishment  and  the  hope  of  future  Mess- 
edness ;  the  Gnostic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stimolated  to  all  his  efforts 
by  the  inward  and  free  impulses  of  love.  He  requires  no  outward  evi- 
dence to  convince  him  of  the  divine  character  of  Christianity  —  he 
lives  in  the  consciousness,  the  immediate  intuition,  of  divine  truth,  aad 
feels  hitnaelf  to  be  already  blessed  in  this.  While  the  mere  believer 
(itiaTiHot )  aots  from  obscure  feelings,  and  sometimes,  therefore,  fiuls  of 
what  is  right,  or  at  least  &ils  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  right  way ;  the 
Gnostic,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  uniformly  with  clear  Christian  con- 
scionsneas,  under  the  guidance  of  an  enli^tened  reason.^  Clement 
fixes  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Gnosticus,  what  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  the  purely  Christian  position  generally ;  —  namely, 
that  through  love  the  fiitore  is  already  made  present.'  What  the 
Stoics  said  of  the  wise  man,  he  applied  to  the  Gnosticns.  The  latter 
alone  does  right  for  the  sake  of  tiie  right  end,  to  wUch  the  whole  Ufe 
ahould  he  referred,  with  clear  consciousness.  All  his  actions  are  there- 
fore, as  Clement  terms  them,  according  to  the  Stoic  tenmnology, 
Kaniiiti/MTa.  The  good,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  mn-iKoi  does,  m 
ft  more  unconscious  way,  —  instinctively,  —  is  a  plmv,  something  inter- 
mediate between  good  and  evil.^    This  rraemblee  what  the  Gmoetics 
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said  aS  Uie  good  vorb  of  Uie  peychical  naturea.  Heno«  the  r^^'c  m 
its  own  end,  and  the  highcat — not  a  means  to  something  else ;  for  it  u 
the  life  in  ihe  godlike  itself.  It  would  live  only  in  ^e  uninterrupted 
oontemplation  of  the  godlike,  and  Btrug^es  only  to  come  in  poeeossion 
of  itse^.  But  the  niorif  is  a  moans,  inaBmnch  as  it  is  impelled  to  the 
ftvudance  of  sin  and  to  obedience  hy  the  fear  of  punishinent  and  the 
hope  of  reward.'  We  find  in  Clement  a  remarkable  exposition  of  the 
dinerence  between  intuition,  knowledge,  and  faith,  wherein  he  defines 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Fiuth  receives  the  fundamental  doctrines, 
without  intuition,  only  with  a  view  to  practical  eserdse ;  the  intuition 
of  the  spirit  soars  immediately  to  what  is  highest ;  the  intermediate 
Btepa  of  demonstration  is  what  he  calls  r^uot  and  ijrun^^.a 

In  speaking  of  the  progres^ve  steps  in  the  divine  education  of  man, 
where  he  represents  the  Logos  as  tae  ^eiot  irmiayuyit,  Clement  gays : ' 
"  All  men  belong  to  him,  some  with  consciousness  of  what  he  is  to 
them,  others  as  jet  without  it ;  some  as  Mends,  others  aa  faiO^vl 
•eruanto,  others  barely  as  tervardi.  Ho  is  their  Teaeher,  educating 
the  Gnostics  by  the  revelation  of  mysteries,  (the  inward  intuition  ra 
truth,)  the  behever  by  good  hopes,  and  the  hardened  by  corrective  dis- 
cipline affecting  the  outward  sense."  What  Clement  says,  then,  on  the 
relation  of  the  yvumaii^  to  the  irun-uot  in  respect  to  subjective  Christian- 
ity, would  seem  to  agree  entirely  with  what  the  Gnostics  taught  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  the  mm/unjiar  to  the  ^3:»^  in  the  same  respect: 
but  stiS  there  is  this  important  difference,  in  two  particulars ;  first,  that 
Clement  did  not  derive  these  two  several  portions  from  an  original  dif- 
ference of  human  natures,  but  allowed  that  a  capacity  for  attuning  to 
the  lugbest  existed  equally  in  ^ ;  bo  that  everyUiing  was  made  to  de- 
pend simply  on  the  cultivation  of  that  capacity,  conditioned  on  each 
one's  own  activity.  Next,  Clement  differs  from  the  Gnostics,  in  that 
he  recognizes  the  same  foundation  of  objective  Christianity  for  both  the 
higher  and  lower  position  of  Christian  knowledge  and  life.  It  might 
he  said,  that  the  two  different  positions  of  subjective  Chriatiani^,  how- 
ever, which  Clement  here  distinguishes,  actually  existed  at  that  lime ; 
and  moreover,  since  they  are  grounded  in  human  nature,  are  found 
again  in  other  times ;  so  that  the  language  employed  to  denote  these 
two  several  positions  ia  not  of  so  much  importance  \  —  for  it  can  make 
no  so  great  difference  whether  we  suppose  two  several  degrees  in  tiie 
development  of  futh  and  of  the  life  m  ffuth,  or  whether,  like  Clement 
m  many  passages  of  Hs  writing,  we  attribute  the  true  spiritual  hfe  of 
futh  to  the  Gnosis  only.  Yet  this  distinction  is  by  no  means  of  such 
inferior  import^uice  as  it  might  seem  to  be  at  the  first  glance,  hut  ia 
both  more  deeply  grounded  and  followed  by  more  important  cons*- 
qnences  than  would  at  first  appear.  The  reason  why  the  Alexandri- 
ans conceived  the  matter  in  tins  way,  lay  partly  in  their  predominant 
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iDteUectoal  tendency,  and  partly  in  the  form  under  which  ftitfa  wh 
presented  to  them  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  Christians  of  that 
period. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  evident  that,  by  their  prev^ling  con- 
templative and  speculative  tendency  of  mind,  Uieir  entanglement  in  th« 
forms  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the  Alexandrians  were  hindered  /rom 
acknowledging,  in  its  full  extent,  the  independent  practical  power  of 
futh  to  truiaform  the  whole  sjnritual  life  ih>m  within ;  althongh,  in  order 
to  amveat  this  truth,  Clement  needed  onlyto  unfold  what  was  already 
clearly  involved  in  his  own  language  on  this  subject,  wluch  we  cited 
above. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  should  not  forget  the  particular  shape  wo- 
der  which  hith,  as  many  possessed  it,  was  presented  to  the  Alexandri- 
ans—  where  it  consisted  of  little  else  than  a  blind  belief  on  authority, 
accompanied,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  sort  of  sensuous  Eudemoniam. 
They  could  not  isjl  to  observe,  it  is  true,  the  meliorating  influence  of 
faith  on  the  life,  even  where  it  appeared  to  them  under  this  form, 
when  they  compared  the  condition  of  these  men,  as  Christians,  with 
what  they  had  previously  been  as  Pagans ;  and  indeed,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  they  were  far  from  denying  it:  but  still  &ey 
thought  they  could  see  nothing  here  of  the  ennobling  influence  of  Chris- 
tiam^  on  the  whole  inner  nature  of  the  man — nothing  of  the  divine 
life  of  the  spirit;  and  tins  sensuous  ChristianiW  was  repugnant  to  thinr 
own  spiritua^ng  mode  of  thought.  They  might  be  led,  too,  it  may  be 
supposed,  by  the  repulsive  impression  wluch  this  sensuous  form  pro- 
duced on  their  minds,  to  overlook  the  (Uvine  life  which  lay  hidden  un- 
der this  incrustation,  without  being  able  as  yet  to  break,  through  the 
indurated  shell.  And  again  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that,  when  the  new 
spiritual  world  first  began  to  be  formed  out  of  Christianity,  there  was 
much  still  lying  confused  in  a  chaotic  mass  that  could  be  separated  and 
reduced  to  order  only  by  slow  degrees ;  — as  for  example,  the  diflferent 
parts  of  theology,  which  afterwards  mutually  set  bounds  to  each  other, 
and  the  departments  of  a  theology  which  was  to  spring  immediately  out 
of  ChriatiaJuty,  and  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  which  was  to  receive 
from  Christianity  its  niiun  impulse  and  (Urection.  Tims  a  great  deal 
that  was  vague  and  erroneous  might  be  traced  to  the  fact,  tb^t  hetero- 
geneous interests  and  wants  were  confounded  with  each  other  in  the 
souls  of  these  men ;  although  the  immediate  reli^ous  interest  was  with 
them  ever  the  predominant  one.  Hence,  forgetting  the  immediate  and 
origioally  practical  ^m  of  holy  writ,  they  sought  in  it  for  the  solution 
of  questions  which  it  was  never  designed  to  answer. 

This  mistake  discovers  itself  in  ^e  answer  which  Clement  gave  to 
those  who  opposed  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  Alexandrian 
Gnosis.  "  The  wise  man  is  convinced,"  sud  they,  "  that  there  are 
many  things  incomprehensible ;  and  precisely  in  acknowled^g  the  in- 
compreheosibleness  of  these  things  consists  his  wisdom."  But  Clement 
replied :  "  This  wisdom  belongs  as  well  to  those  also  who  are  capable 
only  of  very  narrow  and  limited  views.  The  Gnoeticus  com[»%hend8 
what  to  others  appeara  incomprehensible ;  for  he  is  coaviaced  that  to 
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tbe  Son  of  Ood  nothing  is  incomprehenuble,  and  that  there  is  nothing, 
therefore,  concerning  which  he  ma;  not  be  taught  by  him ;  for  he  who 
■nfiered  out  of  love  to  ns,  could  withhold  from  ue  nowing  which  is  neces- 
BftTT  for  our  instnictioii  in  the  Gnoras.' " 

The  fundamental  ideas  here  unfolded,  respecting  different  stages  of 
derelopment  in  Christiaiuty,  we  find  presented  once  more  by  Mgen, 
the  second  great  teacher  of  the  Alexandriait  school ;  but  in  such  &  way 
as  leads  ns  to  recognize  in  him  a  disciple  gifted  with  creative  powers  of 
bis  own;  —  one  who,  altliongh  excited  by  ideas  received  from  another, 
or  pasung  current  in  a  certam  circle,  yet  did  not  adopt  them  as  a  mat 
ter  of  tradition,  but  reproduced  them  m  an  independent  manner  out  of 
his  own  Christian  experience  and  reflection,  —  seized  and  digested  them 
in  a  form  peculiar  to  himself,  and  full  of  his  own  life  and  spirit.  And  . 
here  we  must  notice  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  that  class  who 
had  been  conducted  by  the  Platonic  element  of  philosophical  culture 
oat  of  the  midst  of  paganism  to  Christianity,  but  tiiat  he  came  to  strive 
after  a  Gnoua  from  the  poaition  of  a  well-aasured  faith  and  childlikt 
piety.  This  earnest  and  settled  futh  he  had  received  from  a  Christian 
education ;  and  to  tlus  he  ever  remained  true,  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
his  outwalk  and  inner  life.  As  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  when  a  child, 
had  led  him  to  seek  martyrdom ;  bo  in  the  evening  of  life,  when  his  fun- 
damental principle  in  theology- and  dogmatics  had  undergone  an  entire 
change,  he  still  displayed  the-same  earnest  zeal, which  subjected himto 
great  Bufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  ffuth.  Even  after  he  had  settled 
uie  principles  of  his  Gnosis,  far  was  it  from  his  thoughts  ever  to  resolve 
Christianity  Into  a  certain  systemiof  general  ideas,  and  to  consider  the 
lustorioal  element  as  nothing  but  their  drapery.  The  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  facta  of  Christianity  in  their  reality  —  this  was  the  pre- 
supposition which  his  Gnosis  adopted  from  ftutb ;  and  it  was  to  be  the 
aim.  of  the  former,  to  understand  the  full  Bigmficance  of  tiiese  veir  facte 
in  their  connection  with  the  whole  developing  process  of  the  nmverse. 
The  Gnosis  was  to  demoBBtrato,  that  without  these  facte  the  universe 
could  never  have  reached  the  ultimate  goat  of  its  completion.  With 
tiie  striving  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  into  the  interior  of  things 
is  not  united  here,  as  might  possibly  happen  in  such  a  tendency,  an  in- 
clination te  evaporate  everything  into  the  subjective ;  hut,  on  the  coDr 
trary,  an  aim  to  understand  the  great  phenomena  of  religion  according 
to  their  objective  import,  and  in  their  connection  with  supernatural  fao 
tots.  We  will  illustrate  this  position  by  a  remarkable  example.  Thus, 
Origdti  seeks  for  tiie  cause  of  the  sudden  conversion  of  entire  popula* 
tions  or  cities,  not  in  their  previous  course  of  development,  but  in  the 
impression  which  the  appearance  of  Christ  produced  An  the  spiritual 
powers  preuding  over  these  populations  ;  just  aa,  in  the  case  of  the 
Gnostics,  the  effect  of  Christ's  appearance  on  the  spirit  of  humanity 
and  of  history  was  ottjectUed  into  an  effect  on  the  Demiurge.' 

i^l^  &aTt  TOidt  SXat  roitic  t  ul  Mvf 
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In  his  controversiea  with  the  Pagans,  who  reproMhed  the  Ghri«titU)t 
ta  foDowera  of  a  blind  faith,  Origen  often  declares  it  to  be  the  pecnfr 
arity  of  ChriatifKuty,  as  a  revelation  from  God,*ho  cares  few  ttie  Btiv»- 
tion  of  all  men,  that  it  has  the  power  of  attracting  even  the  great  maa* 
•68  of  mankind,  those  who  are  incapable  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  of 
operating,  by  virtue  of  bare  faith,'  with  divine  power  for  their  sanctifi- 
oation.  He  appeals  to  the  experience  of  the  many  thouaaoda  who 
could  bear  testimony  to  this  power  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  ^e 
analogy  of  aH  life,  where  every  oourse  of  action,  that  contemplates 
some  end  in  the  fiitnre,  most  proceed  on  the  groond  of  futii  aod 
trust.*  Those  who  had  first  attained  to  the  &ith  only  in  this  form,  and 
become  renewed  by  it,  might  next  be  led  of  themselves  to  pcnetrata 
W  degrees  more  deeply  into  the  sense  of  the  holy  scripturee.'  The 
Puti$  he  connders  to  be  the  lowest  pofution  of  Chnstianity,  —  a  staga 
of  it  which  must  exist,  "  in  order  that  the  simple  also,  who  devote  them- 
selves  BO  far  as  they  can  to  a  pious  life,  mavobttun  salvaticm."  AboT» 
tins  he  places  the  position  of  the  Gnoua  ana  of  the  Sophia.  The  lattw 
is  a  dirme  wisdom,  communicated  by  divine  grace  to  snch  souls  as  axt 
capable  of  receiving  it,  and  as  seek  after  it  by  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  prayer  to  God.  Human  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  tlus  woria, 
is  only  a  preparatory  discipline  of  the  soul,  deigned  to  fit  it,  by  cult^ 
rating  the  powers  of  thought,  for  the  attunment  of  that  higher  wis- 
dom, which  is  its  true  end.*  In  refuting  the  Gnostics,  who  confined 
the  faith  which  is  awakened  by  miracles  ezclu^vely  to  the  psychical 
natures,  Origen  adduced  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was 
led  t«  the  faith  by  a  miraculous  vision.'  In  relation  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Montaniats,  he  took  the  right  ground ;  placing  the 
gifts  connected  with  knowledge  and  teaching  ^mve  the  gift  of  miracles, 
and  appealing  to  the  &ct,  that  Paul  asragns  ta  them  the  highest  place* 
in  that  passage  of  the  second  epistle  to  ue  Corinthians  which  treats  of 
the  relation  of  these  gifts  to  each  other .^ 

Like  Clement,  Origen,  in  many  passages  of  his  writdnga,  expresses 
himself  emphatically  with  regard  to  the  essence  of  futh,  as  beinga&ct 
of  the  inner  life,  whereby  man  enters  into  a  real  communion  with  divine 
things ;  and  from  this  Uving  futh,  he  diatinguishes  that  which  clin^ 
only  to  oatward  authority.  Thus  in  his  exposition  of  John  8 :  24,^  ha 
says :  "  Fath  brings  with  it  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in  whom 
one  believes ;  —  hence  a  kindred  dispoatitm  of  mind,*  which  will  mam- 
kei  itself  in  works.  The  object  of  faith  is  taken  up  into  the  inner 
life,  and  becomes  to  it  an.informing  principle.  Where  this  is  not  tha 
case,  it  is  only  a  dead  fiuth,  aad  deserves  not  the  name.   Mow  as  Christ 

>  tMl  nHTTif,  •uTTif  UflTOf.  •  In  JoMin.  T.  Xm.  \  59, 

■  Compart,  e.  g.  a  Cel».  lib.  L  e.  S,  Mid  •  'Eirrt  tw  ^ynv  jzpotTi/ia  twv  TtpamU 
lib.  VL  c  13,  uqq.  uv  ivtprfeiin,  dtd  Tnvra  tvepytipartt  in>^ 

^iXiiri/aivairSat  ttpdt  ri  caJ  BaSvTtpa  ruv     rii^si  X'-'PV    "np^   tH  Xafual  ja^^ro. 
Kupuifiivur    va^fiaruv    hi    raff    TP'f'it     C  Cti*.  1.  IIL  c  *8. 
Karaiaaciv,    Fhflool.  a  15.  '  In  Jmdii.  T.  XTJC  t  6. 
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{ireBentB  liinisdf  to  tfie  rell^m  consdousnesB  as  the  Logos  who  haa 
appeared  in  hnmamty  under  varioue  relalioDs,^  bo  the  Mth  vill  corre- 
spood  to  these  variooa  relations ;  and  aa  Chmt  is  an  object  of  faith  in 
these  different  relations,  he  is  received  as  sach  into  the  inner  life ;  — 
and  this  most  be  actually  muiifestied  —  nothiog  can  g^n  admittance 
into  the  life  which  conflicts  with  what  Christ  is  in  these  sereral  rela- 
tions. Thus  with  the  faith  in  Christ  as  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  the 
power  of  God,  is  ^ven  also  the  appropriation  of  that  which  is  involved 
in  these  conceptions,  —  and  whatever  contradicts  them  is  banished." 
It  might  be  eiud,  it  is  true,  "  that  Origen  is  here  speaking  rather  of  an 
ideal  than  of  a  historical  Christ.  Were  the  latter  left  wholly  out  of 
the  account,  and  those  general  attributes,  of  which  Christ  is  here  coo- ' 
sidered  as  the  bearer,  substituted  in  place  of  him,  nothing  would  be 
thereby  changed,"  But  assuredly  a  meaning  would  thus  be  fobted 
into  the  words  of  the  great  teaoher  which  is  wholly  foreign  &om  him ; 
for  it  is  difScult  to  conceive,  how  be  whose  higher  life  had  sprung  ont 
of  faith  in  the  Christ  of  history,  and  ever  contioued  to  be  rooted  in  that 
futh,  could  possibly,  when  this  Christ  had  certtunly  become  all  that  to 
himself  whiui  he  denoted  by  these  conceptions,  entertain  the  intention 
of  septu^ting  what  was  so  closely  united  in  the  experience  of  his  own 
inner  life.  From  the  spiritual  fellowship,  sprin^g  out  of  ftuth,  witJl 
this  real  Christ,  all  these  qualities  should  be  developed  in  the  case  of 
each  individual  ~—  an  order  of  connection  which  is  grounded  moreover 
in  his  ideas,  hereafter  to  be  explained,  on  the  relation  of  the  hrii^/ua 
v<nii)  Tas  a6)w  to  the  hrOmiU  aUrivTv.  And  he  says  expressly,  with  the 
Apostie  John,  that  whosoever  denies  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the 
Father,  in  any  form,  "  neither  for  the  Pistis  nor  for  the  Gnosis." '  It 
is  true,  aa  we  have  just  seen,  that  Origen  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  miracles  as  a  means  of  awakenins  religious  futh,  and  he  recognizea 
ft  certain  stage  of  Mth,  proceeding  m  the  first  place  from  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  miracles ;  but  yet  he  requires  that  the  futh  should 
rise  higher  than  tiiis  stage,  to  the  tpirUmal  apprehension  of  the  truth. 
Accordingly  be  distinguishes  ^  a  sensuous  faith  in  miracles  from  ^th  in 
the  truth.  He  says,  comparing  John  8  :  43  and  45 :  *<  Those  sensuous 
Jews  had  indeed  been  impressed  by  the  miracle^  and  believed  in  Jesus 
as  a  worker  of  miracles ;  but  they  had  not  the  recipient  temper  for 
divine  truth,  and  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  as  a  revealer  of  the  more 
profound  truths  of  reli^on ;"  *  and  he  adds :  "  We  see  the  same  thing 
exemplified  at  the  present  day  by  multitudes,  who  wonder  at  Jesus 
when  they  contemplate  his  history,  yet  believe  in  him  no  longer,  when 
some  more  profound  doctrine,  excee(Ung  their  own  power  of  compre- 
henraon,  ia  unfolded ;  but  suspect  that  it  is  false.  Let  us  therefore 
take  heed,  lest  he  say  to  us  also, '  Te  believe  me  not,  because  I  tell 
you  the  truth.' " 

Origen  sometimes  compares  the  relation  of  the  PittU  to  the  Gikki, 

^  The ^ihttat  tKimlai  rav  XpteroO.  *  AmV  GiriM  would  1ut8  nU:  Ea^  A 

*  b  Joann.  T.  XIX  f   I.    Ed.  Lma-    ^  repicria  iroi^  maTiirrl  fot,  votf"  ft  A 
— ■-  T.  Uj.  143.  Ti>»  OJi^tim  Uya,  ot  morrferf /»». 
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vith  the  relation  of  tbe  present  world  to  the  fature,  —  of  iiiat  vTueh  ii 
in  part  to  that  which  ia  perfect,  —  of  faith  to  intuition.  80  when  he 
B&ya :  "  Thej  who  have  received  the  charisma  of  the  Gnosis  and^  of  th« 
Sophia,  live  no  longer  in  ftatii,  bnt  in  open  vision ;  —  they  are  the 
Bpiritually-minded,  who  are  no  longer  at  home  in  the  bodj-,  bnt  even 
while  here  below  are  present  with  the  Lord.  But  CA^^  are  still  at  home 
in  the  bodj,  and  not  yet  preeent  witb  the  Lord,  who  do  not  understand 
the  8]Hnti]al  sense  of  scripture,  but  cleave  wholly  to  ita  body,  (its  let- 
ter, see  below.)  For  if  the  Lord  is  the  S[nnt,  how  caa  A«  be  otlier- 
wise  thui  smi  far  from  the  Lord,  who  cannot  as  yet  seize  the  spirit  t}iafe 
•  maketh  alive  and  the  spiritual  sense  of  BCTiptnre  ?  But  snch  a  person 
lives  in  faith." '  He  takes  great  p^ns  nere  to  explain,  in  his  cnm 
sense,  what  Paul  had  sud,  so  directly  contradictory  to  this  view,  eoi^ 
ceming  the  relation  of  f^tli  to  open  vision,  in  the  fiftii  chapter  of  flie 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  combatinz,  not  without  sophistical 
equivocation,  the  portion  corrector  muntiuned  by  most  of  the  church 
fathers,  that  Paul  spoke  of  tumself  as  one  who  still  lived  in  faith,  and 
had  not  yet  attuned  to  open  vision.  He  aaeumes  that  the  phrases,  "to 
be  preseut  in  the  hody"  and  "  in  the  flesh,"  and  "to  live  after  the 
flesh,"  are  synonymoos ;  and  so  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  Paol 
asserted  this,  not  of  himself  and  all  spiritually-minded  men,  but  only  of 
believers  who  were  still  carnally-minded. 

Yet  we  ought  not  to  infer  too  much  from  such  a  passage  as  the  one 
above  cit«d.  We  should  wholly  misapprehead  Origen,  if  for  this  rea- 
son we  supposed,  that  he  placed  the  Gnosis  of  thia  present  life  on  a 
level  vrith  tne  intuition  of  the  life  eternal.  Far  was  be  from  this.  The 
longing  after  a  divine  life  beyond  this  world  was  too  deeply  seated  in 
his  lofty  spirit,  to  find  ita  satisfaction  so  eaaly  in  the  self-delu^on  of 
over^tnuned  specnlations.  He  longed  after  a  knowledge  of  divine 
things  no  longer  confined  by  the  Unutations  of  this  earthly  existence. 
In  such  places  as  the  one  alluded  to,  he  speaks  only  in  the  way  of  com- 
parison, in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  a  method  of  intorpretatiim 
wMch  allowed  the  same  bibUcal  expresuon  to  be  variously  espltuned, 
according  to  its  several  grades  of  appUcatdon.  Thus  he  mi^t  employ, 
in  order  to  explun  the  relation  of  uie  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  — 
the  relation  of  the  Fistia  to  the  Gnous,  —  the  same  expression  wliich,  in 
its  highest  and  fullest  sense,  had  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  pres- 
ent world  to  the  world  to  come.'  Li  other  passages,  he  exproBses  tum- 
self strongly  on  this  point,  namely,  that  not  only  the  knowledge  of  this 
life,  as  a  knowledge  only  in  part,  shall  vtuush  away,  when  the  folneaa 
of  the  eternal  life  appears,  but  that  &e  same  shall  be  true  also  of  aU 
the  goods  pertaining  to  the  present  life.  He  condders  even  the  fiuth 
of  tius  earthly  life  only  as  in  part,  and  describes  a  perfect  feith,  which 
shall  enter  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  perfect  knowledge ;  of  wMA 
faith  so  denominated,  m  this  higher  sense,  that  of  course  could  not  ba 

1  la  JokDn.  T.  XHL  f  St.  rd  irp4  rfc  nrAMoOrvc  noi  ramimK  jvai- 
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predicated,  which  Is  affirmed  of  the  faith  beloi^g  to  tlie  "many,'*  and 
which  is  opposed  to  th«  Gnoffla.^ 

The  two  different  stages  or  positions  of  the  Fittia  and  of  the  OnofflS 
stand,  according  to  this  view,  m  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  the 
gpioTUMC/iA;  ou^nnif  to  the  xpt^natti^idf  mirv/ueruiit,  the  au/umiiof  xpunani^mi 
to  the  iniai/iaTuiuc  xptonovifiar.  He  who  standfl  at  the  position  of  the  fleshly 
Ghmtianity,  continues  to  adhere  only  to  the  letter  of  scripture,  to  the 
history  of  Christ ;  -^  he  cleaves  to  the  outward  form  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  godlike,  without  elevating  himself  in  spirit  to  the  inward 
essenoe  therein  revealed.  He  stope  short  at  the  etu^hlj,  t«mporal,  his- 
torical appearance  of  the  divine  Logos ;  —  he  does  not  mount  upward 
to  the  intuitioa  of  the  Logos  himself.  He  is  intent  upon  that  which  ia 
the  onter  shell  of  the  doctrines  of  Chrisdamty,  withont  reaching  the 
BfHritoAl  kernel  within ;  he  cleaves  to  the  mere  letter  of  scripture,  in 
which  the  sjarit  lies  bound.  The  spiritoal  Christian,  on  the  other  hand, 
tees  in  the  temporal  appearance  and  actioos  of  Christ,  a  revelation  and 
representation  Of  the  eternal  acting  and  working  of  the  divine  Logos. 
Tbe  letter  of  scripture  is  for  him  but  an  envelope  of  the  spirit ;  and  he 
knows  how  to  disentangle  the  spirit  from  this  covering.  Everything 
temporal  in  the  form  of  the  manifestation  of  divine  things  is  for  him 
taken  up  into  the  inner  intmtion  of  the  sprit ;  —  the  sensuous  gospd 
of  the  letter*  becomes  spiritualized  into  tiie  revelation  of  the  etenul, 
apritual  gospel ; '  and  the  highest  problem  for  him  ia,  to  discern  the 
latter  in  3ie  fonner ;  to  translate  the  former  into  the  latter ;  to  under- 
Bttund  the  holy  scriptures  as  a  revelation  of  one  c<^eTent  plan  of  the 
divine  Logos  for  the  progreenve  edncation  of  hnmamty,  —  <^  his  umif 
termitted  actirity  exerted  for  the  salvation  of  &llen  beings  —  the  cen* 
tral  point  of  which  is  his  appearance  in  humanity,  (the  sensible  repro* 
eentation  of  his  eternal,  spiritual  agency,*)  and  its  end,  the  return  of 
©very  Men  being  to  God.  Since  he  nukes  everything  refer  to  tMt,  U 
follows,  that  by  the  gospel,  as  he  views  it,  all  scnpture  is  transfigured 
bto  gospel.  It  ia  by  sinritnal  fellowah^  with  the  divine  Logos ' —  Ori> 
gen  supposes  therefore  -~-  by  receiving  the  spirit  of  C^hrist  into  tJte 
inner  life  alone,"  thait  each  for  himself  att^na  to  true,  spintnal  Christi- 
ani^,  and  to  ^e  right,  spiritual  understanding  of  all  scripture.  Now 
as  the  prophets,  even  before  Chritt't  temporal  appearance,  shared  in 
the  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine  Logos,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fel- 
lowship were  enalded  to  announce  before-hand  the  whole  of  Christian* 
Mej;  —  as  they  already  possessed,  ^erefore,  the  sinritoal  underataad* 
ing  (A  the  Old  Testament,  and  were  already,  evMt  before  the  appeal^ 

1  'Or  irpAf  rA  r£Uu»-,  fmp  Anv  fXt^,  t4  A^ffenu,  Tff  iii  Mont  martuf,   iraU^ 

tK  ^poat  KBTopyii-iitatTa*,  nana  ii  feTwWo  Jio^poio^f  Tijr,  W  olirut_  tl^na,  it'  kamt' 

tiiari!  ifiini  i^yo^rurria  (ori  noi  lif  npit  rpan  tai  hi  airiyitati,  i/ioiu^  rj  vOv  yyjir 

htlvo  otSiva  vooviicv  id  Ik  plpov^  yivaa-  act,  trifrrewf.     In  Jotnn.  T.  X.  f  9?.  ' 
Korret.    In  Hatth.  T.  XIL  ^  6.    'Oirep  hrt        *Ti  tbayy^m  ida^in. 
ytinmn  tlp^rat-    ipri  ^'ivuccu  iic  /lipovf         *  Tnv  ciayycXi«v  trveviiaTUtai,  aluvim. 
T&ic  not  M  ravTit  taXov  ixiXovSov  oliuu         *  The  iioAt/ua  aia&^,  ijmbcd  of  At 

Sim  nurrriulic  pipaur   ina  «  ttijj  rt        *  The  hriAjpIo  fwfri  ivIUpwtue 
t£Uw>  tik  iriartwf,  ri  ix  idomt  xarapY^ 
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nnco  of  Chnstlanity,  in  a  certun  sense  Ghnstdans  ;  —  ao,  on  tbe  oth«^. 
&nd,  there  are  still  to  be  found  among  Christians,  since  the  appearance 
of  Christ,  men  who  have  not  as  yet  come  to  share  in  this  spiritual  fel- 
lowship with  the  dirine  Word  —  men  who,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  still 
cling  to  the  outer  veil,  and  of  whom  tiie  sune  may  be  asserted,  —  aa 
Paul  aaii  of  the  Jews  who  lived  before  the  appearance  of  GhnstJanity, 
Gal.  IT-  —  that  they  are  children  to  whom  "  the  time  appointed  of  the 
Father"  has  not  yet  come ;  and  that,  as  children,  they  are  still  onder 
tatOTS  and  governors,  sdll  possessed  of  those  habits  of  thinking  which 
are  pre-requisite  in  order  to  fit  them  for  receiving  the  true  spiritoal 
Chnstianity.  "  Every  sonl,"  saye  Origen,  "  which  enters  on  its  child- 
hood, and  finds  itself  on  the  way  to  maturity,  Boeda,  till  its  appcnnted 
time  of  maturity  arrives,  a  task^naater,  tntor,  or  governor." ' 

Accordingly,  Origen  compares  the  different  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment (^  Christiamty  in  the  tame  period,  wi&  the  difierent  stages  of 
reBgious  development  in  the  auecetnon  of  time.  His  theory  is,  that 
aa  Judaism  was  a  necessary  stage  preparatory  to  Ghristiaiiity,  so  aLu 
there  is  still,  in  the  Christian  church,  a  Jewish  mode  of  thinking, 
which  fonns  a  preparatoir  stage  luid  a  tnmsituHMXMnt  to  the  bne, 
spiritual  apprehension  of  Christiamty ;  that  as,  under  the  Old  Testfr- 
mont,  we  must  adnut,  there  was  a  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  pre- 
ceding his  temporal  appearance,  and  an  anticipation  of  the  Christ-like, 
so  under  the  N'ew  again,  there  must  be  aupiK^ed  to  exist,  in  the  case 
of  the  great  mass  of  believers  in  a  historical  Christ,  a  stage  of  religious 
&ith  approaching  much  nearer  to  a  Jewish  than  a  Christian  positi<ni. 
**  We  must  know,"  says  he,"  "  ttiat  Chtiat's  spiritual  presence  was  re- 
vealed, even  before  he  appeared  in  the  body,  to  those  perfected  onM 
^0  bad  passed'  their  season  of  childhood ;  to  those  who  were  no 
longer  under  tutors  and  governors,  but  to  whom  the  spritual  folnees 
of  time  had  appeared ;  to  &e  patriarchs,  to  Moses  the  servant  of  God, 
and  to  the  prophets  who  saw  Christ's  glory.  But  aa  he  appeared 
himself,  before  his  visible  appearance  in  the  flesh,  to  liiose  perfected 
ones ;  so  too  —  unce  his  predicted  assumption  of  human  nature  -^  there 
have  appeared,  for  the  sake  of  such  as  are  slall  children,  being  under 
tutors  and  governors,  and  not  yet  come  to  the  folneA  of  time,  tAoM 
precursori  of  Christ,  the  ideas  which  ure  suited  to  the  minds  of  child- 
ren, and  which  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  for  their  education.  But 
tiie  Son  hitmelf,  the  divine  Word,  has  not  as  yet  appeared  to  them  ia 
his  glory ;  since  he  wtuts  for  that  preparation  of  mind  which  must 
open  the  way  for  him  to  those  men  Of  God  who  are  destined  to  oom- 
prehend  his  divine  dignity.  And  again,  we  should  know,  that  as 
there  ia  a  law,  containing  the  shadow  of  those  good  things  to  come, 
wMch  are  revealed  by  ^e  promulgation  of  the  true  law,  (in  Christiaih' 
ity,)  BO  too  it  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  Chiistian  mysteries  wtdch  is 
presented  in  &at  gospel  which  every  common  reader  supposes  h» 
nndeistaods.      That  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  which  John  calls  the 
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tiMrlaaing,  which  may  be  pntpH;  colled  A«  (j^'tnal'gospd,  sell 
eleaiiy  before  the  eyea  of  all  wo  QDderstaDd  it,  whatever  pertains  to 
the  Son  of  God  himself,  the  mjateries  typified  under  his  ditcoarees^ 
and  the  tiiingH  of  which  his  aoti<Hia  were  the  symbola.  Aoeordin^y, 
we  must  behere,  that  u  there  is  a  Jew  wluch  is  one  ootwardly,  ^id  a 
circumcision  which  is  oatward  in  the  flesh,  so  there  is  ako  an  ontward 
Christian,  and  an  outward  baptism." 

This  theory  of  two  different  positions  in  Christiaiuty  is,  in  Origen'i 
ease,  cloeely  connected  with  another  theory  ef  his,  respecting  tfas 
(Q&rent  forme  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  with  reference  to  them 
different  positions.  While  the  Grnostics  separated  the  reveling  aad- 
redeeming  power  of  Ood  into  various  hypostases,^  ncoording  to  the 
di&rent  grades  or  portions  which,  owing  to  a  radical  differeiwe  (^ 
natures,  £ey  supposed  to  exist  in  the  spiritual  worid  ;  while  they  bad 
their  Monogenes,  Logos,  sad  Soter,  their  ovu  uid  their  «an>  Xfunif,  their 
fneumatical  and  their  ptyehical  Chiist ;  Origen,  on  the  contrary^ 
acknowledged  the  unity  of  essence,  and  of  the  divine  and  humaa 
elements  in  the  appearance  of  Christ.  There  was  for  hin  hut  one 
Christ,  who  is  oU  ;  but  he  appeared  under  different  predicates,  throng 
di&rent  ways  of  intiution,  m  different  relations  to  those  to  whom  he 
revealed  himself,  according  to  their  different  capacitaes  and  wants,  and 
hence,  either  in  his  godlike  majesty,  or  in  his  human  oondesoennoit. 
It  is  a  thought  often  recurring  in  Origen,  that,  in  a  more  divine  sense 
than  Paul  did,  the  Redeemer  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order 
that  he  may  win  all.'  "  The  Redeemer,"  says  he,  "  becomes  msoy 
thin^,  perhaps  even  all  things,  according  to  die  necessitiee  of  the 
whole  crealien  capable  of  being  redeemed  by  him."  ^  Those  predi- 
cates which  belong  essentially  to  the  divine  Word,  as  the  eternal 
revealer  of  Ood  to  Uie  whole  world  of  spiritoal  being,  the  feuntain 
of  all  truth  and  goodness,  must  be  disdng^shed  from  those  predieatee 
wluch  he  has  omy  assumed,  in  behalf  of  those  fallen  hongs  who  are 
to  be  redeemed  by  him,  and  in  condescension  to  the  different  pomtaone 
at  which  they  stand.  "  Happy  are  they,"  says  Origen,*  "  who  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  need  the  Bon  of  God  no  longer  as  a  healing 
physician,  no  longer  as  a  shepherd,  no  longer  as  the  redemption ;  but 
who  need  hiin  only  as  the  Truth,  the  Word,  the  Sanctific&tion,  and-in 
whatever  other  relation  he  stands  to  those  whose  maturity  enabW 
them  to  comprehend  what  is  most  glorious  in  his  chtmicter."  Histoiv 
eal,  practical  Christianity,  the  preaching  of  Christ  cmdfied,  wae 
regarded  by  Origen  as  nothing  more  than  a  subordinate  positiim: 
above  this,  he  places  a  certain  wisdom  (^  the  perfect,  which  knows 
Christ  no  longer  in  the  humble  c<Hidition  of  a  servant,  but  recognisM 
him  in  his  exaltation,  as  the  divine  Word ;  althou^  he  acknowledges 
Uie  former  as  a  necessary  preparation,  to  enable  men  to  rise  from  the 
temporal  to  the  eternal  revelation  of  God,  and,  deuued  by  faith  itt. 
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th«  ondfied,  made  holy  bj  Minriiig  fte  Son  of  God  as  be  appeared 
in  hnnuui  nature,  to  become  fitted  for  tbe  spiritnal  oommuoicatioDS  of 
lus  divine  esaence.  "Wben  tbou  canst  imderetand  the  difference 
between  the  divine  Word,"  says  Origen,'  "  as'it  ia  Mtber  proclumed 
in  the  foolishness  of  [veaclung,  or  presented  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
perfect,  thou  shiJt  perceive  how  it  is,  that  the  divine  Word  haa  for  the 
beginners  in  Christianity  the  form  of  a  servant ;  wtule  he  comes  in  the 
ra^esty  of  Uie  Father  to  Uie  perfect,  who  can  say.  We  behold  hia 
^ory,  the  (^orr  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  fuD  of  grace  and 
tmt^ ;  fbr  to  the  perfect,  tne  glory  of  the  Word  appears  as  He  is,  the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father,  and  as  He  is,  fidl  of  grace  and  truth ; 
which  he  cannot  comprehend,  whose  &ith  stwds  in  the  foolidmeai  (ff 
vnaehing."  In  another  place,'  he  says:  "  To  them  that  live  in  the 
nesh,  he  became  flesh ;  but  to  them  who  no  longer  walk  after  the  flesh, 
be  appears  ae  the  divine  I/>go8,  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God, 
and  who  reveals  to  them  the  Father.  That  stage  ^  ffuth  where  one 
desires  to  know  nothinz  save  Christ  crucified,  he  regarded  as  s  eubor- 
dinat«  one ;  from  which  however,  through  the  sanctificadon  there 
obtained,  one  might  progressively  advance  to  the  higher,  spiritual 
Chrisdanity.  With  regara  to  this  preparatory  futh,  he  remarks :  "  If 
one  belong  to  that  class  of  the  Corinthians,  among  whom  Paul  was 
determined  not  to  know  anything  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cmcified ; 
if  he  have  learned  only  of  hJTn  who  for  our  sakes  became  man ;  yet 
even  throu^^  the  man  Jesus  he  may  be  formed  into  the  man  of  God, 
die,  in  the  inutation  of  his  death,  unto  sin,  and  rise,  in  the  inutation 
of  his  resurrection,  to  a  godlike  Hfe."  Thus  the  intetlectuaUxinff 
mysticism  of  Origen  did  not  permit  him  rightly  to  understand  the 
mesning  and  force  of  St.  Paul  s  detemunation  not  to  know  anything 
rnve  Jesus  the  crucified.  What  the  great  apostle  considered  as  the 
hi^est  att^junent,  Origen  regards  as  making  a  subordinate  positioD, 
above  which  the  Gnosticus  is  bonnd  to  rise.  It  is  true,  he  stands  in 
no  rei^  contradiction  with  Paul,  when  he  asserts,  under  the  name  of 
the  Gnoais,  a  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  cannot  be  understood  at 
any  lower  position  that  remtdna  still  too  carnal.  Yet  there  is  this 
difference  between  what  Origen  has  in  view,  and  what  is  meant  by  St 
Paul.  According  to  the  doctrine  <^  the  latter,  it  is  in  a  practical  way, 
by  becoming  more  and  more  purified  firom  that  which  resists  the  n^ 
fluences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  from  the  selfish  nature,  by  becoming 
ennobled  through  die  sinrit  of  love  and  humility,  that  one  attuna  to 
that  higher  wisdom ;  while  Origen,  still  too  much  fettered  by  hia 
Platomc  ItUelUctualitm,  makes  the  progress  to  that  higher  wisdom 
depend  especially  on  the  strippmg  away  of  the  sensuous  and  material 
elements  in  life  and  in  contemplation, — on  a  direction  of  life  and  aa 
effort  after  knowledge,  aspiring  to  the  superiinmui.  According  to  tbe 
doctrine  of  Paul,  the  fact  of  Christ's  appevsnce  as  the  Son  of  God 
ML  tnOx,  of  his  passim,  and  of  his  resurrectitHi,  is  the  central  p(»nt 
en  wUch  the  whole  of  Chtistianity  turns,  and  so,  consequently,  tbnt 
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visdom  of  4he  perfect  wtuch  '»  groonded  in  the  loore  {vofbond  rmdep- 
standing  of  Mitorical  Cliristiaiuty.  According  to  Origen's  doctrine, 
tiie  Grno»s,  wlule  it  acknowledges  and  presnppoBeB  the  importance  of 
those  &cta  in  tiieir  bearing  on  the  salration  of  fallen  beings,  and 
searches  into  their  deeper  grounde,  yet  strives  ultimately  at  this,—- 
namely,  to  rise  from  tbe  historical  Christ  to  the  spiritaal  essence  of 
die  IJogoB,  as  he  is  in  himself,  and  so  above  this  to  the  absolute  itself^ 
the  h,  —  to  attain  to  the  understanding  <^  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
historical  Christ,  as  a  symbol  of  the  ever«nduring,  controlling  agency 
of  the  Divine  Logot.  From  this  spiritual  revelation  of  the  Logos,  Ute 
Qnosticus  has  stUl  more  to  Icam  than  he  can  derive  from  the  holy 
scriptures,  however  accurately  understood ;  for  the  latter  contain,  afler 
all,  but  a  few  comparatively  insignificant  elements  of  tiie  whole  of  th« 
Qnosis,  and  a  very  brief  introduction  to  the  same."  ^  We  should  be 
carefnl  to  note  here,  however,  that  Orlgen,  like  Clement,  confounding 
die  provinces  of  a  Christian  ^ratem  of  fiiiih  and  of  Chnslian  specu- 
lation, was  locldng  in  the  holy  scriptures  for  the  solution  of  many 
problems  which  revelation  generally  was  never  intended  to  solve ;  mat' 
teiB  with  which  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  in  the  PauHne  sense,  had 
Bot  the  least  concern. 

Yet  we  cannot  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  perceive  in  what  Origen 
says,  concerning  the  different  stages  of  Christian  development,  accord- 
ing as  &e  Jewish  principle  either  mixed  in  agun  or  was  vanquished 
by  the  Christian  sjsrit,  a  fundamental  truth,  fertile  of  results  in  ita 
relation  to  the  study  of  history,  which,  suppressed  at  first  by  the  do- 
minion of  a  narrow  sjorit  in  dogmatics  and  church  life,  was  destined  to 
make  good  its  rightful  claims,  not  till  a  long  lime  after.  And  intimate- 
ly connected  with  this  mode  of  contemplation  was  the  magnammous 
toleration  which  distinguished  Origen  as  well  as  Clement ;  but  which 
in  the  former,  as  the  author  of  a  firmly  established  system  of  doctrines, 
shines  forth  the  more  brightly,  when  we  find  him  looking  after  and 
acknowledging  the  Christian  sjmt  which  presented  itself  to  him  with 
more  or  less  of  purity  in  all  ita  various  stages  of  development.  He 
showed  himself  an  enemy  to  that  pride  of  understanding  which  could 
wantonly  injure  the  ChristiEUi  feelings  of  such  as  appeared  to  entert^ 
more  narrow  views,  or  which  could  treat  their  opinions  with  haughty 
contempt.  "  As  Paul,"  says  he, "  could  not  profit  those  who  were  Jews 
according  to  the  flesh,  unless  —  where  there  was  good  reason  for  so 
doing  —  he  caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised,  shaved  his  own  head, 
presented  an  offering,  and,  in  a  word,  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  win  the  Jews ;  so  he  who  would  be  profitable  to  many 
persons,  cannot,  by  means  of  spiritual  Christianity  ^one,  educate  and 
advance  to  a  higher  and  better  stage  those  who  still  rem^  in  the 
school  of  sensuous  Christianity :  hence,  they  must  combine  spiritual 
Christianity  with  the  Christiamty  of  sense."    And  whenever  it  becomes 
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MOHMtiry  to  pgreKh  the  goepel  of  sense,  by  Tutoe  of  i^di  one  ig 
dotermmed  to  know  nothing  among  sensaoas-minded  men  save  JesoB 
and  him  crooified,  this  muat  be  done.  But  trhen  tiiey  show  them* 
selna  to  be  weU-groanded  Christians,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the 
%irit,  when  they  hare  imbibed  a  love  for  the  heavenly  wisdom,  then 
ire  should  commnnioato  to  them  the  Word  now  once  more  exalted  &om 
ita  ^tpesraaoe  in  hmnaoLty  to  that  which  it  was  in  the  beginning  with 
Qoi.^ "  So  in  expounding  the  words  of  Christ  in  Matthew  19 :  14,' 
after  having  drawn  from  t^em  ihe  general  doctrine,  that  one  shouU 
become  a  child  with  children,  in  order  to  win  over  tlte  children  also  to 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  just  as  Christ  himself,  although  in  tbe  form  of 
Ood,  yet  became  a  child ;  — he  proceeds  in  the  following  beautiful 
ttoain :  "  This  should  be  rightly  understood,  so  that  we  may  not,  out 
of  a  vain  conceit  of  our  own  wisdom  and  superiority,  as  great  ones  in 
the  church,  despise  the  little  ones  and  tiie  children ;  but,  remembering 
how  it  is  said,  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  demean  our- 
aelvea,  that  through  our  means  the  salvation  of  the  children  may  be 
promoted.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  do  not  stand  m  the  way  to  pre- 
Tent  such  litde  ones  from  being  brought  to  the  Saviour ;  wo  should 
fulfil  his  will,  by  becoming  children  with  the  children ;  that  so  when 
tiie  children  shall,  through  our  means  who  become  children,  enter  into 
bliss,  we,  as  they  who  have  humbled  themselves,  may  be  exalted  of 
God."  Origen  is  here  censuring  those  who,  like  the  Qnostics,  were 
wont  to  despise  the  more  ordinary  teachers,  such  as,  wanting  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  high  mental  cultivation,  presented  the  mmple  gospel  in 
a  rude,  unpretending  form ;  as  though  they  were  doing  something  un- 
worthy of  ao  great  a  Saviour  and  Master.*  "  Even  after  we  have 
attuned  to  the  highest  intuition  of  the  word  and  of  the  truth,  we  shall 
still  assuredly  not  altogetiier  forget  the  tufferinga  of  Christ ;  for  to 
these  were  we  indebted  for  our  introduction  to  this  higher  life  during 
the  period  of  our  earthly  existence."  * 

It  is  already  evident,  &om  what  has  been  sud,  that,  corresponding  to 
ttiese  two  different  ways  of  apprehentUng  Christianity,  there  would 
also  be  two  different  modes  of  interpreting  the  sacred  writiogs ;  one 
having  reference  to  the  literal  and  historical,  and  the  other  to  &e 
higher  spiritual  sense.  The  highest  problem  in  the  interpretation  of 
■cripture,  for  Origen,  was,  to  translate  the  gospel  of  sense  into  the 
gospel  of  the  spirit ; '  as  it  was  the  highest  urn  of  Christianity,  to  rise 
from  the  earthly  appearance  of  the  incarnate  Word  to  spiritual  fellow 
ship  with  him,  and  to  the  contemplation  of  his  divine  essence.  Thus 
he  looked  upon  all  scripture  as  a  letting-down  of  the  infinitely  exalted, 
heavenly  spirit  to  the  human  form  which  is  so  incompetent  to  grasp  it ; 
as  a  condescension  of  the  divine  teacher  of  humanity  to  man's  innrmi- 
ties  and  wants ;  the  whole  of  scripture  being,  as  it  were,  a  humaniza- 
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tion  of  tlie  Logos.  Profound  and  pregnant  tde»  an  thoee  wHch 
Origeahere  expresaes,  —  ideas  which,  seized  and  wrought  over  by 
8o1>er,  lo^al  thought,  would  be  prolific  of  results  in  their  application 
to  henneneuticB,  ezegesis,  the  defence  of  rerealed  religion,  and  doc- 
trinal theology ;  though  Origen  was  hindered  from  carrying  them  ont 
in  tbia  manner  by  the  cleaving  defect  in  his  fundamental  principle 
of  theplogy.  Thus,  he  says :  *  "  All  which  ia  here  called  the  word 
of  God  is  a  revelation  of  the  incarnate  and  —  so  &r  as  it  concern^ 
hia  divine  essence — self-renouncing  divine  Word.  Hence  we  see 
the  Word  of  God  on  eartb,  since  it  became  man  under  a  human 
form ;  for,  in  die  scripturea,  the  Word  corUinuaUy  becomes  flesh,^  in 
order  to  dwell  among  us.  But  when  we  have  leaned  on  the  bosom  of 
the  incarnate  Word,  and  are  able  to  follow  him  as  he  goes  np  into  the 
high  mouDt^n,  (Matt.  17,)  then  we  shall  say,  we  have  seen  his  glory, — 
the  transfiguration  of  scnptnre,  for  all  who,  in  tbe  living  fellowship  witli 
Christ,  and  rising  above  the  world  with  him,  thus  leam  to  understand 
its  spirit."  He  went  upon  the  principle,  that  an  analogy  existed  be- 
tween holy  scripture,  as  the  work  of  God,  and  tiie  whole  creation,  as 
proceeding  from  the  same  almighty  hand.  Thus  be  says :  *  "  We  ought 
not  to  be  surprised,  if  the  superhuman  character  of  the  thought  does 
not,  to  the  unlearned,  immediately  become  obvious  in  every  text  of 
acripture ;  for  even  in  the  works  of  a  providence  which  embraces  the 
whole  world,  some  things  reveal  themselves  as  such  works  of  provi- 
dence in  the  clearest  manner,  whilst  others  are  so  obscure  aa  to  leave 
room  for  the  admission  of  unbelief  in  a  Grod  who  governs  all  with 
inexpressible  wisdom  and  power.  But  as  we  do  not  quarrel  with  prov- 
idence on  account  of  those  tbings  which  we  do  not  understand,  if  we 
are  but  truly  convinced  that  such  a  providence  exists ;  so  neither  can 
we  doubt  the  divinity  which  pervades  the  whole  body  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  because  our  weakness  is  incompetent  to  trace,  in  each  de- 
claration, that  hidden  glory  of  the  doctrines,  which  is  veiled  under  the 
simplicity  of  the  expression ;  for  we  have  the  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels.'  He  says  in  another  place :  *  "  Whoever  has  once  assumed 
the  poutaon,  that  these  writings  are  the  word  of  Grod,  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  must  be  convinced  that  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  which 
must  be  encounterod  by  those  who  attempt  to  explmn  the  creation,  are 
to  be  expected  also  in  the  case  of  the  holy  scriptures.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  scriptures,  as  well  aa  in  creataon,  which  human  nature ' 
wcovers  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  sH ;  and  yet  we  are  not  warranted, 
on  this  account,  to  accuse  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  find  &ult, 
for  example,  because  we  know  not  the  reason  why  basilisks  and  other 
venomous  animals  were  created ;  for  here  it  is  becoming  the  modesty 
of  true  piety,  that,  remembering  the  weakness  of  our  race,  and  how 

'  8m  IFhiloeal.  c  15.  ypa^in',  iiiri  tal  o  Kvpioc  mm  Civ  KoaiUKdc, 

^  Clement  rIso  remarks,  Ihat  ibe  charae-  t^c  K0afuii6(  tit  iy^pumrvf  iiWtv.    Btrom 

ter  of  the  acriprares  ia  pnrabolical,  jnst  »  I,  VI.  f.  677. 
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imposwble  it  is  foUj'  to  comprehend  the  creative  nisdom  of  God,  ire 
should  leave  the  knowledge  of  such  matters  with  Qod,  who  will  here- 
after, when  we  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  it,  reveal  to  ns  those  things 
about  which  we  have  now  piously  doubted."  How  Ml  he  was  of  the 
&ith  that  a  divine  spirit  breathes  throngh  the  endre  scriptares ;  how 
convinced  that  this  truth  can  be  received  only  in  the  ezennse  of  an 
humble,  believing  temper  of  mind,  is  beautifiilly  expressed  in  the 
fbllomng  words  of  Origen :  ^  '*  We  are  bound  to  believe,  that  not  one 
tittle  of  holy  scripture  is  lacldng  in  the  wisdom  of  Ood ;  for  he  who 
sud  to  man, '  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  me  empty,' £xod.  34,  will 
much  less  lumself  say  anything  that  is  empty ;  for  the  prophets  r^ 
ceive  what  they  say,  out  of  his  fulness ;  all  therefore  breathes  of  tiua 
fiilness ;  and  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  prophets,  in  Hie  law,  or  in 
the  gospel,  which  does  not  flow  out  of  this  fulness.  That  breath  is  to 
be  felt  by  those  who  have  eyes  to  perceive  the  revelations  of  the 
divine  fulness,  ears  to  bear  them,  and  a  sense  to  inhale  the  savour 
which  they  diSiise.  But  whenever  in  reading  tiie  scriptures  thoa 
eomest  upon  a  thought  which  is,  so  to  speak,  a  stooe  of  stumbling  and 
a  rock  of  offence  to  thee,  lay  it  to  thy  on-n  account ;  for  doubt  not  this 
stone  of  stumbling  contains  important  meauing,  and  so  that  shall  be 
fulfilled  which  is  written:  '  He  that  believeth  thall  not  be  brought  to 
shame.'  Believe  first,  and  thou  shalt  find,  beneath  that  which  thoa 
accountest  an  offence,  much  that  is  profitable  for  holiness." 

But  however  correct  were  these  principles  of  Origen,  yet,  in  th«r 
application,  he  was  led  wide  astray  from  the  spirit  and  lum  of  htAj 
scripture,  and  of  all  divine  revelation  through  the  Word,  by  a  itiaa 
pcont  of  view ;  and  this  false  p<nnt  of  view  agdn  was  intimately  coo- 
nected  with  the  wrong  conception  he  bad  formed  of  the  relation  of  the 
Onosis  to  wumt.  In  respect  to  both  these  particulars,  he  was  led  astray 
by  the  too  great  predominance  which  he  gave  to  the  speculative  view 
of  religion ;  by  Ming  duly  to  distinguish  between  what  belongs  to  a 
Christian  creea  and  what  belongs  to  a  Christian  philosophy ;  by  not 
keeping  sufficientiy  in  view  the  essentially  practical  end  of  all  mvine 
revelations,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular.  He  did  not  refer  ever^ 
tluug  to  the  great  end  bearing  upon  the  whole  of  human  nature  —  to 
redemption,  regeneration, and  the  blessedness  resulting  therefrom;  but 
the  practical  end  of  reformation  was,  in  his  view,  a  subordinato  one, 
deugned  especially  for  the  great  mass  of  believeis,  who  were  as  yet 
incapable  of  anything  higher  and  nobler.  To  his  apprehension,  the 
speculative  end  was  the  highest ;  the  fum  above  all  othen  was,  to  com- 
municate the  higher  truths  to  the  spiritual  men  who  were  competent  to 
understand  them,  —  to  the  Gnostici.  These  higher  truths  were  sup- 
posed to  relate  chiefly  to  the  following  questions:* — "Krat,  concerning 
God,  what  is  the  nature  of  his  only-begotten  Son,  and  in  what  sense 
is  he  the  Son  of  God ;  for  what  reason  did  he  condescend  to  entor  into 
human  nature  ;  what  effect  resulted  from  this  act,  and  on  what  beings, 
and  when  does  it  reach  them  ?  Secondly,  concerning  the  higher  kiiub 
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of  ntiooal  beinge  who  bsve  fallen  from  the  state  of  bliss,'  and  of  Ae 
canses  of  their  fall ;  of  the  different  kinds  of  bouIs,  and  whence  these 
differences  arise  ?  Thirdly,  concemiog  the  vorld,  what  is  it,  and  whj 
e»at«d ;  whence  the  existence  of  bo  mnch  evil  on  the  earth,  and 
irhether  it  exists  on  the  earth  only,  or  is  to  be  found  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  creation  T"  Regarding,  as  he  did,  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
lions  to  be  the  main  thing,  many  parts  of  scripture,  if  he  abode  amply 
by  the  natural  sense,  must  necessarily  appear  to  hun  barren  as  to  the 
most  essential  ead.  The  whole  history  of  earthly  events,  and  all  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  mere  earthly  relations,  he  therefore  explained  aa 
being  the  symbolical  veil  of  a  higher  histoiy  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
of  higher  laws  relating  to  a  spiritual  kingdom.  Thus  the  hidier  sod 
ttie  subordinate  ends  of  scripture  were  to  be  united  ;  the  revelation  of 
the  higher  truths  was  to  be  veiled  under  a  letter  suited  to  the  instmc* 
tion  of  the  multitude.  "  The  mass  of  genuine  and  mmple  beUevers," 
says  Origen,  "  testify  to  the  utility  even  of  this  inferior  understanding 
of  the  scriptures."  Intermediate  between  these  two  senses  of  scrip- 
tare,  Origen  supposed  there  was  also  another  allegorical  sense,  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  those  who  had  not  yet  attuned  to  that  loftier  con- 
templation of  the  sprit; — an  application,  not  so  elevated  and  profound, 
to  general  purposes  of  moral  instruction  and  edification,  of  those  paa> 
sages  of  scripture  which  relate  to  particular  cases.  Thus  he  refers  to 
this  class  the  passage  1  Cor.  9  :  9,  and  most  of  the  allegorical  expo^ 
iions  of  scripture  employed  at  that  time  for  popular  instruction.  Thus 
the  three-fold  sense  of  scripture  corresponded  to  the  three  ports  of  ho- 
man  nature  as  it  was  contemplated  by  the  theory  of  Origen  ;  to  the 
properiy  godlike  in  man,  the  spirit,  which  tends  to  the  eternal,  and  finds 
its  appropriate  hfe  in  the  contemplation  of  things  tUvine ;  to  the  touli 
vhicn  moves  within  tiie  sphere  of  the  finite  and  temporal ;  and  to  the 
hodf/.  As  Origen  agreed  with  Philo  in  the  essential  features  of  tlus 
view,  so  too  he  hibored  generally  to  deliver  objective  truth  &om  the  his- 
torical letter  ^ven  as  an  envelope  of  the  spirit.'  Yet  he  found  passft- 
ges  where  the  letter  seemed  to  him  to  be  untenable ;  either  because  he 
was  destitute  of  correct  prinriples  of  interpretation  and  of  the  neces- 
sary helps  thereto,  or  because  he  did  not  understand  how  to  separate 
in  scriphire  the  human  element  from  the  divine  ;  *  or  —  which  is  coi^ 
nected  with  wh^  has  just  been  eaii  —  because,  starting  from  exaggera- 
ted notions  of  inspiration,  he  could  not  suppose  there  were  any  contra 
dictions  in  scripture  even  in  unimportant  matters ;  —  and  must  believe 
therefore  that  the  only  way  of  rebeving  the  difficulty  was  by  Bpirita^- 
izing  the  meaning."  And  like  Fhilo,  he  umted  to  these  views  such 
reverence  for  the  holy  scriptures,  as  led  him  to  say,  that  these  things, 
BO  untenable  according  to  the  letter,  —  these  mytiLical  covering  of  a 
higher  sense,  —  are  mterspersed,  as  stones  of  stnmbUng,  for  the  pni^ 
poae  of  exdting  men  to  deeper  investigation.* 

1  Ti  vu^ruAv  ruv  ypa^uv,  rtt  Mvpa  aHe ;  beeaiue  in  IHvh]  ha  mw  onl;f  the  in 
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These  prininples  Origen  applied,  not  to  the  Old  Teetunent  a}oae,lmt 
also  and  expressly  to  the  New  —  expressly  to  the  gospel  history.* 
Hamy  a  difficulty,  as  he  imagined,  could  be  solved  by  supposing,  that 
tho  apostles  had  represented  what  they  had  to  say  reapecdng  a  difie^ 
ent  agency  of  the  divine  Logos,'  under  the  figurative  dreas  of  variotu 
eensble  facta.'  The  difficulties  which  he  would  thut  remove,  were 
partly  such  as  his  own  acute  intellect,  more  acute  than  simple  and 
nealthr,  had  created ;  and  in  part  such  as  really  existed,  but  wMch  h« 
could  nave  solved  in  a  better  way,  and  without  prejudice  to  die  historic^ 
truth,  by  soberly  comparing  the  different  accounts,  by  disdnguishing 
the  divine  from  the  human  element  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  by 
separating  the  essential  &om  the  unessential.  The  apj^ication  hers  (^ 
his  own  profoond  idea  respecting  the  hnmaniiatlon  of  the  divine  Logos 
in  the  holy  scriptures ;  respecting  the  Word  aaaoming,  in  the  letter, 
the  form  of  a  servant ;  respecting  the  treasore  contsuned  in  earthly 
vessels ;  would  have  led  him,  had  he  been  free  from  the  fetter?  <x 
his  mystical  iviellectuaHtm,  to  another  mode  of  reconciling  discrep- 
ancies. 

These  ptininples  of  interpretation,  it  moat  be  allovi^ed,  sorinndered 
tiie  historical  facte  in  which  Christianity  is  grounded,  to  all  manner  of 
sabjective  caprice ;  and  Origen  must  have  been  aware  of  the  danger 
arising  from  this  source.  He  endeavored  to  guard  against  it,  and  never 
failed  to  insist  that,  in  most  cases,  the  letter  and  the  spirit  most  both  be 
adhered  to,  and  that  it  was  never  right  to  give  up  the  letter,  but  after 
the  most  careful  examination.  But  what  sc^e  limits  oonld  be  fixed  id 
BQch  a  case  ? 

We  cannot  deny,  however,  tiiat,  in  the  case  of  Origen  himself,  th« 
lawless  caprice  growing  out  (^  these  principles,  which  might  have  been 
so  pernicious  to  historical  Christianity,  was  restnuned  by  the  ancerely 
devout,  believing  temper  of  mind,  fully  penetrated  with  the  hiatwical 
tinth  of  Christianity,  by  which  he  was  actuated.  Kor  should  we  for- 
get  that,  in  his  case,  truth  and  error  were  combined  toge&er  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  explained  only  &om  the  personal  character  of  the  man,  and 
his  relations  to  a  period  agitated  by  so  many  various  and  conflicting  ia- 
fluences.  He  observed  how  earthly-mindea  Jews,  clinging  to  the  letter 
of  the  Old  Testament,  could  not  attun  to  the  ftuth  in  the  gospel ;  how 
earthly-minded  Christians  were,  in  the  same  way,  led  to  form  tha 
rudest  notions  of  God  and  of  divine  things ;  he  saw  how  anti-Jewish 
Gnostics  were,  by  this  same  way  of  regarding  the  Old  Testament,  bo> 
trayed  into  the  contrary  error,  refumng  to  acknowledge  aa  the  God  of  . 
the  gospel  a  being  who  appeared  so  material' —  wHch  was  the  bet 
lying  at  the  ground  of  their  whole  system  of  Dualism.  Origen  wm 
persuaded  that  all  these  conflicting  erron  could  be  radically  removed 

1  8«e  tha  puiagM  •Ircad;  cited  from  th«  Smni  /Ji  tvritxm  ifi^Tfput,  rrpoKflm* 
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pnl;  bj  tlua  spiritaalizmg  method  of  interpretatioii.'  It  vas  by  do 
means  His  inteatioii,  in  this  way,  to  degr&de  the  divine  in  the  sacred 
scriptoreg  to  the  Wei  of  the  human :  on  the  contnuy,  he  went  too  iat 
to  the  other  extreme,  of  deifying  the  human. 

Yet,  beyond  question,  the  Alesandri&n  tendency  of  mind,  had  it  ex- 
perienced no  oppoaition,  had  it  been  allowed  to  take  its  own  course, 
unrestruned  by  that  pious  spirit  which  tempered  it  in  the  case  of  % 
Clement  and  an  Origen,  would  have  led  to  an  Idealism,  subrernve  d 
all  the  lustorical  and  objeclaTe  truths  in  Christianity ;  just  as  the  myt 
iical  interpretation,  much  as  it  differed  &om  the  mythical  in  respect  to 
its  startjng-point,  aiid  in  the  religious-phOosophical  and  doctrinal  prin<n- 

{lies  on  which  it  proceeded,  yet  produced  the  same  resultA  wiui  ths 
atter,  and  might  run  into  the  same  mythical  system.  But  here,  as  a^ 
pears  evident  from  the  conflicts  which  the  school  of  Origen  had  to 
undergo  near  the  end  of  the  present  period,  this  tendency  Had  to  meet 
with  a  check  and  counterpoise  in  tbe  Seaiitm  of  the  Western  church ; 
while,  in  turn,  the  latter  tendency  felt  the  spiritualiang  influence  of  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  present  a  general  sketoh  of  the  different 
main  (Erections  of  the  theological  Sfnrit  in  their  relation  to  each  other, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  this  orig^al  divermty  went  to 
modify  the  treatment  of  the  several  doctrines  in  det^ ;  which  will  prfr 
sent  a  test  of  tbe  correctness  of  our  general  view,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  fumisbes  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  both  tendencies,  notwithstanding 
their  antagonism,  would  still  meet  and  blend  together  in  tbe  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  Christianily. 


la^At  tBXrt^  Mai»  Datiima  of  CfarKianiy. 

We  shosld  never  forget  that  Christiamty  did  not  deliver  to  men  iao 
lated  gpecidative  cognitions  of  God  and  of  divine  things,  nor  fomisb 
fliem  with  a  ready-made  doctrinal  system  in  a  form  which  was  to  stand ; 
bat  that  it  announced  faeti  of  a  commumcation  of  God  to  mankind, 
by  which  man  was  placed  in  an  entirely  new  relation  to  his  Creator, 
from  the  recognition  and  appropriation  of  which  mnat  result  an  entirely 
new  direction  and  shaping  of  tne  reli^ous  consciousness,  and  whereby 
all  that  had  been  previously  contained  in  this  consciousness  must  un- 
dergo a  modification.  Tbe  ract  of  the  redemption  of  sinful  man  through 
Chnst,  constitntes  the  central  point  of  Christianity.  It  was  from  me 
influence  wluch  the  reception  of  this  fact  could  not  ful  to  exert  on  the 
inward  life  of  man,  that  this  new  shaping  of  the  reli^ous  consciouBnesB 
developed  itself;  and  hence  proceeded,  in  the  next  place,  the  gradual 
regeneration  in  tbe  habits  ot  thinking,  so  ^  as  they  were  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  reli^cm. 

This  influence  extended  itoeu  also  to  the  general  sense  of  the  divine 
existence  —  tbe  conscioosness  of  tbe  God  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and 


1  AAcr  wldndng  til  tbow  «m>n,  he  nji,     ttvm  iotel  4  4  79°^  *"^  ^  invtfwrui 
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have  our  being.  This,  too,  became,  in  believers,  a  more  living,  a  mor^ 
profound  sentiment.  They  felt  more  atrongty  and  nvidly  Hie  all-per- 
Tading  presence  of  that  God  who  made  himfielf  to  bo  felt  by  them  in 
nature,  and  whose  existence  to  the  spirit  is  undeniable.  It  was  to  this 
tmdeniable  fact  of  consciousness,  indeed,  they  appealed,  in  endearop- 
ing  to  lead  the  Pagans  away  from  the  gods  which  they  themselves,  had 
made,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  only  true  God.  This  appears  to 
us  as  the  one  common  feature  in  Uie  mode  of  expressing  tbemselves,  OQ 
tins  subject,  which  prevailed  among  the  church  fathers,  amid  all  the 
differences  of  form  between  those  whose  education  had  led  then 
through  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  snch  men  as  Tertullian,  who  — a 
stranger  and  an  enemy  to  philosophical  cultore  —  ^tnessed,  in  an  ori^ 
nal  manner,  of  tiiat  which  had  penetrated  deeply  into  the  vigorous  but 
stem  individuality  of  his  character.  Clement  appeals  to  the  principle, 
that  till  scientific  proof  supposes  something  vhicn  cannot  be  proved, 
which  can  only  be  seized  by  coming  immediately  in  contact  with  the, 
mind.  To  that  which  is  highest,  Bunple,  superior  to  matter,  he  says,* 
fiiith  only  is  capable  of  rising.  He  contends,  therefore,  that  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  God,  except  so  far  as  he  has  revealed  himself 
to  man.  The  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  demonstrtk 
five  science ;  tor  this  starts  &om  the  more  original  and  better  known ; 
but  nothing  has  priority  to  the  Eternal.  It  only  remma,  therefore, 
to  arrive  at  the  Imowledge  of  the  Unknown  by  divine  grace,  and  by 
the  revelation  of  lus  eteraal  Word.  He  then  cites  the  address  of  Pam 
at  Athens  concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown  God.^  In  another 
{dace  be  says:  "  The  great  first  Cause  is  exalted  above  space,  time, 
name,  uid  conception.  Hence  even  Moses  asks  of  God  that  he  would 
reveal  himself  to  him,"  —  pbunly  evincing  that  what  God  is,  no  man 
oan  teach  or  express,  but  that  he  only  can  make  himself  known  by  bia 
own  power.'*  The  same  father  recognizes  in  all  men  an  efflux  tram 
God,  a  divine  particle,*  wluch  coustruns  them,  in  despite  of  them- 
tMlves,  to  acknowledge  One  Eternal  tjrod.  What  was  taught  in  the 
philosophical  schools  concerning  the  recognition  of  an  unconditioned 
first  truth,  presupposed  by  all  demonstrative  science,  and  grounded  in 
the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  s^orit,  was  by  him  transferred,  it  is 
true,  at  once,  and  without  supposing  any  middle  step,  to  an  immediate 
consciousness  of  the  hving  Gijd,  derived  &om  another  source  than  the 
exercise  of  the  thinking  mind  —  trom  God,  bearing  witness  of  hinmalf 
by  his  own  self-mamfestation.  In  ^ace  of  the  undeniable  Absolute  <tf 
Bpecolative  reason,  be  substituted  ttie  Gai  known  in  the  universsd  coo- 
■cionsnesa  of  mankind  without  any  mediation.' 

1 8«ron.  1.  n.  f.  SU.  ipxit.   Strom,  t.  n.  t.  364,  *nd  I.  T.  t.  SSSt 
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As  Origb  [Jaees  flw  idea  of  oBe  Ood,  aceordbig  to  Qie  huiguage  ef 
philosophy,  in  the  same  clua  wiA  the  iMe>dr  hvnaf,  (tibe  idesB  common  to 
the  consciouBness  of  all  mankind,)'  so  he  eonffldeia  the  seotimott  oi 
Ood  ia  man's  nature  to  be  a  mark  of  ito  relationship  to  the  Divine  Be- 
ing. TheophiluB  of  Antioch  reoognizes  a  reveladon  of  God  in  all  the 
works  of  creaticKi ;  but  at  the  same  tdme  he  BnppOBes  a  recipiency  to  be 
necessary  on  the  part  of  man's  montl  and  reh^ons  nature,  in  crder  te 
perceive  this  rerelataon.  Where  tbe  one  is  -wanting,  the  other  becomes 
imintelligible  to  man.  To  tiie  common  qoestJOD  of  sensnakninded  Pa- 
gans, "  Where  is  your  God  t  show  him  to  us  "  —  he  replied,  Show  me 
thy  man,  cmd  I  mil  ihow  thee  my  Q-od.  Show  me  that  the  eyes  of  thy 
soul  see,  that  the  ean  of  tJiy  heart  bear.  All  hare  eyes  to  see  tm 
sun,  but  the  blind  cannot  see  it.  As  tlie  blurred  imrror  is  incapable 
of  receivi^  an  image,  so  the  impure  soul  is  incapable  of  receiving  tlie 
image  of  QiA.  True,  God  has  created  all  things  for  the  purpose  of 
makmg  himeelf  known  through  his  works ;  just  as  the  soul,  though  in- 
visible, makes  itself  known  by  what  it  does.  All  life  reveals  Him ; 
His  breath  quickens  all ;  without  it,  all  would  sink  back  to  nothing :  but 
the  darkness  of  the  soul  itself  is  the  reason  why  it  does  not  perceive  tliis 
revelation."  He  therefore  says  to  man :  "  Subnut  thyself  to  the  phy- 
ncian,  who  can  heal  the  eyes  of  thy  soul ;  submit  thyself  to  Ood."  ^ 

While  Clement,  who  had  been  ccmducted  to  Christianity  through  the 
Ftattmie  philosoj^y,  would  &in  discover  aometbing  akin  to  the  Chris- 
tian conBciousnesB  of  Ood  in  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  philosophers^ 
but  suffered  himself  also  to  be  misled  by  this  effort  to  interchange  ccdna 
of  very  different  value ;  Tertnllian,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iriend  (£ 
nature,  the  foe  of  art  and  of  sebolastio  wisdom,  was  secure  against  all 
such  danger.  He  makes  bis  appeal  rather  to  the  spontaneous  teal> 
mouy  of  souls,  not  trained  in  the  schools,  but  nmple,  nde,  and  uncul- 
tivated.' WMe  others  rummaged  the  stores  of  ancient  learning,  and 
even  spurious  writings,  to  collect  testimonies  of  the  truth  presupposed 
by  Christianity  in  &e  reli^ous  conaciousnefls  of  mankind,  Tertniliaik 
contented  hinuelf  with  pointing  to  an  obvious  tesdmony,  accessible  to 
aU,  and  of  indisputable  genuineness,  —  those  sallies  of  tlie  soul  (eiii|v 
tiones  aoim»)  vhicb  are  a  tacit  pledge  of  the  inborn  consciousness.* 
Marcion  was  the  only  one  who,  led  astroy  by  a  nusconoeived  truth, 
seized  on  but  one  particular  ride,  (see  above,)  and  by  a  direction  of  the 
Christiui  feelings  not  well  nnderstood  and  poshed  to  aa  undue  ex- 
treme, denied  that  any  testimony  oonoenung  the  God  of  the  gospel  was 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  creation,  or  in  the  common  consciousnesB 
of  mankind.  The  more  empbatioally,  therefore,  does  TertuUian  dweU 
on  this  testimony ."  "  Never,"  says  he, "  will  God  be  hidden,  never  wiU 
Ood  be  wan^g  to  mankind ',  always  will  be  be  reoogmzed,  always  pei^ 
ceired,  nay,  even  seen  when  he  wiUs  it.  Ood  has  for  a  iritoees  (tf  him- 
self (dl  that  we  are,  and  all  that  is  around  us.  He  proves  himself  to 
be  Ood,  and  the  one  only  God,  by  the  very  fiwrt  that  He  is  known  to 

iaCd&lil>.I&4. 
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ill ;  far  tie  exttUnee  of  ta^  atAer  wovid  firtt  have  to  he  deituyiutrated. 
The  coQBoiousness  of  (jod  is  the  ori{^al  dowiy  of  the  bouI  ;  the  B&me, 
and  Offering  in  no  respect,  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in  Pontus :  for  the 
God  of  ibe  Jews  is  the  one  whom  men's  sonla  call  their  God." 

la  reepect,  hovever,  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God,  it 
Aonld  be  remarked,  that  it  was  oidy  by  degrees,  and  after  overcoming 
R  great  nnmher  of  obstacles,  tiiat  Ghristianity  succeeded  by  its  spirito 
alinng  and  ennobling  influenoe  to  remove  the  crass  and  sensual  ele- 
ments in  wMch  that  idea  had  become  smothered.  When  it  proclaimed 
"  God  is  a  Spirit,"  it  still  required  a  new  form  of  thought,  sprin^ng 
from  the  regeneration  of  the  power  of  thought  itself,  to  develops  therein 
iHiat  this  idea  involves,  to  enable  men  to  understand  what  spirit  is.  By 
men  whose  habits  of  thou^t  were  entirely  wedded  to  fonns  of  sense, 
what  was  termed  mdiiia  could  be  conceived  no  otherwise  than  as  a  spe- 
eies  of  matter,  tliough  matter  of  a  more  attennated,  ethereal  kind ;  and 
&acy,  overruling  the  undentanding,  inveated  numberiess  ways  of  refin- 
ing and  subtilizing  this  notion.^  Accordingly  no  single  influence  could 
effect  much  here ;  a  counteracting  influence  was  necessaiy,  tiiat  should 
come  from  the  whole  general  tendency  of  thought.  Where  this  general 
spiritoalization  of  the  habits  of  thought  had  not  yet  taken  place,  Uie 
most  profound  and  fervid  reli^ous  feeling,  which  strove  spontaneously 
to  hold  fast  every  tlung  in  its  reality,  and  to  avoid  all  subtiilization, 
vonld  from  its  very  deptii  and  earnestness  become  t^e  more  eamly 
blended  with  the  sensuous  element;  aa  we  may  see  illustrated  in  lep- 
toUiau's  case,  who  found  it  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  to  be  real, 
wMch  was  not  also,  some  way  or  other,  corporeal.' 

The  influences  which  at  this  time  contributed  to  spirituaUze  men's 
conceptions  of  the  idea  of  God  were,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sober  and 
chaste  practical  bent  of  the  ChriatJan  mind,  sprin^g  immediately 
from  Ghristianitiy,  and  which  inclined  the  soul  to  elevate  itself  to  God 
by  the  heart,  rather  than  by  speculation  and  fancy,  and  which,  from 
the  depth  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  gave  them  assurance  that  the 
imagery  of  divine  thin^  was  only  imagery,  and  a  feeble  expresdon  of 
that  wmch  by  divine  communication  becomes  the  portion  of  each  believ- 
ing soul  in  its  own  inner  life ;  — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scientifr 
c^y  cultivated  &culty  of  thought,  exercised  in  endeavoring  to  master 
the  cont«nts  of  Christian  doctrine,  as-was  seen  in  the  case  of  Clement, 
Origen,  and  the  Alexiuidriaa  school  genendly.  The  former  of  these 
teodencies  we  nkeet  with  in  such  men  as  Irenxus  and  Kovatian.  Ire- 
nteus  says :  "  Whatever  we  predicate  of  God,  is  only  by  way  of  compar- 
ison. These  attributes  are  but  the  images  which  love  conceives,  and 
into  which  feeling  introduces  something  else,  which  is  still  greater  than 
any  thing  that  lies  in  these  images  oonmdered  by  themselves."  ^  And 
Norataao  remarks,  of  God's  essence :  *  "  It  is  that  which  Himself  only 
knows,  which  every  homan  soul  feels,  although  it  cannot  express."  '  The 

>  See  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  Xm,  e.  11.  leetloiinn,  Mntitar  rapnt  bnc 
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asnu  feUier  obserrea,  tbat  tltbon^  Gbrirt — owing  to  Uie  necwtaty 
progress  of  &e  human  mind  Id  reli^one  deTelojHnrat— employed  fewer 
aathvponwrphdeal  images  than  the  Old  XettwDftnt,  yet  even  he  eoold 
speak  of  that  Seing  who  is  exalted  above  (^  hanuin  coDCeptieeB  and 
language  odIt  in  such  images  as  sUIl  faQ  short  «f  the  reoUty  itself. 

From  AniKropomarfhiam  we  diadngQish  AnihropofatJatm^  employifift 
both  terms  in  the  sense  which  seems  chie6y  at^h<aised  by  their  etyiac^ 
ogy  and  their  historical  use.  The  latter,  so  iar  as  it  denotes  a  nxtrbid 
exercise  of  the  mind,  oonfflsla  is  ascribing  to  the  Absolute  S{arit  Hn 
same  limitations  and  defects  which  are  found  cleaving  to  the  human 
spirit.  But  there  ia  one  very  important  respect  in  wluch  this  aathro- 
popathism  differs  widely  from  anthro^jmorphism.  For  at  the  root  of 
the  former  lies  an  undeniable  and  mner  necesuty ;  since  man,  beiitg 
created  in  the  image  of  Qod,  being  a  spirit  in  affinity  with  the  Father 
of  spirits,  is  constrained  and  warranted  to  frame  to  hmiself  the  idea  of 
God  after  this  analogy.  There  is,  therefore,  a  true  aa  well  as  a  fals* 
Anthropopathism ;  and  a  correct  as  well  as  an  erroneous  avoidance  of  it, 
ticcmvliag  aa  this  analogy  is  rightly  or  improperiy  nsed.  We  see  all 
these  tendencies  manifesting  themselves  in  the  period  before  as.  SoUi 
among  Jews  and  among  Pagans  there  was  opposed  —  as  we  observed 
in  the  Introduction  — 1«  the  crass  and  matenal  humamzatioa  of  the 
idea  of  Qod,  an  over-refining  of  that  idea  by  the  setting  aside  of  all 
human  analoKies,  which  proceeded  especially  from  the  Platonic  school. 
As  Christiamty  presented  the  complete  image  of  God  in  Christ,  aai 
restored  it  once  more  in  human  nature,  so  must  Ghristiaiiity  purify  in  aiv 
thropopatlusm  the  true  from  the  false,  uming  not  at  its  removal,  but  its 
transfiguration — which  could  be  effected,however,  onlyby  a  reconcili^ 
tion  of  antagonisms  in  those  existing  tendencies  of  mind  which  wera 
concerned  also  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God. 

While  Marcion  opposed  to  the  mder  coaeeptions  of  God's  uiger  and 
vindictive  justice,  the  one^ded  notion  of  a  love  which  excluded  justice 
altogether ;  the  religious  element  in  those  conceptions  which  he  was  fi» 
banishing  entirely  from  the  system  of  faith,  found  a  powerful  advocate 
in  that  enemy  to  all  spiritualuing  subtilty,  Tertulli&n.  He  supposes  ha 
can  point  out  an  inconsistency  in  Marcion,  inasmuch  as  redemption  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  the  latter  acknowledged  to  be  alone  the 
work  of  his  God,  yet  presupposed  the  exi^snoe  of  guilt  in  the  eye  of 
God  as  a  holy  Being.^  He  munttuned,  on  the  contratr,  that  there 
was  a  necessary  connection  between  God's  goodness  and  his  justice. 
The  latter  he  regarded  as  the  principle  of  order,  which  pvea  each,  thing 
its  due  —  the  principle  which  assigns  to  each  thing  its  place  and  rela" 
taoQ  in  the  created  nniverse — the  jostitia  arehitectooica,  as  it  was  $£• 
terwards  called  —  so  that  justice  and  moral  evil  were  not  necessarily 
correlative  notions,  but  the  notion  of  a  vindictive  justice  in  relation  to 
moral  evil  presupposed  tliat  more  general  notion  of  justice.'  He  insists 

>  S«d M peeealk dimittMW  M  ^  poHit        *K«JMtitfMnde  cunmBliDbAucn.— • 
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oa  the  necemty,  groroAei  to  the  very  nature  of  the  haman  mind  itself, 
of  the  anthropopatMo  form  of  oonceptaon,  vhich  has  its  trnth  in  the 
fact  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Hence  he  has,  in 
common  with  Qod,  ail  the  attributes  and  agencies  pert^ning  to  the 
es§ence  of  spirit,  —  only  with  this  difference,  that  everything  which  in 
nan  is  imperfect,  must  be  conceived  in  God  as  perfect.  And  this,  he 
nuuntuned,  held  good  as  well  of  those  attributes  which  alone  Marcion 
wonld  ascribe  to  Ood  —  goodness  imd  lore  —  as  of  those  whioh  he 
wholly  rejected.'  Proceeding  on  the  aasumption  that  Chriatianity 
lamed  at  a  transfigured,  spiritualized  anthropopathism,  growing  out  c^ 
tfae  restoration  of  Ood's  image  in  man,  he  insisted  that  instead  of  trans- 
ferring  every  quality  to  the  Divine  Being  in  the  same  imperfection  in 
wUch  it  was  found  existing  in  man,  the  endeavor  ehmild  be  rather  to 
traaafignre  everything  in  man  to  the  true  image  of  God,  to  m^e  man 
truly  godlike.'  He  sees  in  the  entire  revelation  of  God  a  continual 
condescension  and  homaiuzation  —  the  end  and  goal  of  which  is  the 
inoarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  "  Whatever  you  may  bring  together 
that  is  low,  weak  and  unworthy  of  God,  to  degrade  the  Creator,  to  all 
this  I  abi^  give  you  one  umple  and  certain  answer.  God  can  enter 
into  no  sort  of  contact  with  man,  except  by  taking  to  himself  hunian 
passions  and  modes  of  feeling,  whereby  he  lets  himself  down  and  mod- 
erates the  transcendent  excellence  of  his  majesty,  which  human  wet- 
ness could  not  endure  ;  —  an  act,  in  itself,  indeed,  not  worthy  of  God, 
bnt  necessary  for  man,  and  for  this  reason  still  worthy  of  God ;  since 
nothing  is  so  worthy  of  him  as  that  which  conduces  to  man's  salvation.' 
Ood  conducted  with  man  as  with  his  eqaal,that  so  man  nught  conduct 
with  God  as  with  his  equal.  God  appewed  in  lowliness,  that  man 
nught  thus  be  exaltod  to  tiie  highest  point  of  dignity.  If  thou  art 
asSuned  of  sucA  a  God,  I  do  not  see  how  thou  canst  honestly  believe 
in  a  God  who  was  crucified."  To  be  sure,  this  last  charge  of  incon- 
sistency did  not  touch  Marcion's  case,  because  the  same  principle  which 
made  him  opposed  to  the  anthropopathic  God  of  ihe  Old  Testament, 
made  him  opposed  also  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  cmcified.  TertuIQui 
argues  further,  from  the  nature  of  a  graduated  progress  in  revelation, 
ths^  God's  vindictive  justice  must  predominato,  berare  Ms  love  could 
prevail —  that  the  le^  principle  of  the  Old  Testament  must  necessa- 
rily thus  distdngoish  itself  from  the  Kew  Testament  principle  of  redeem- 
ing love.* 

*  Et  luM  e[^  inuigo  ceniandk  at  Dei  In  M  bomini*  imagiDe  Denm  imboM  potim, 
bomine,  qnod  eoadcm  monu  et  Mims  h&- .  qnua  Dei  bominem.  I~  c 
beat  hoDuniu  animoi,  quo*  tt  Deni,  lk»t  *  ConTBrubuiir  Deni,  nt  homo  divliw 
HOD  tales,  qnalei  Deu ;  pro  inbatantia  enim  agere  doceretur ;  ex  Kqno  agebat  Deni  com 
M  Bt&tiu  eoram  et  exitni  diitant.  Deniqoe  )iomin«,  st  homo  ex  aqno  agere  cam  DeO 
coDtrarios  eomm   teiuiu,  lenitatam   dico,    poaaet.    Deni  poaiila*  ia^eDtn*  eat,  nt  ho- 
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Ab  to  the  Alexandrian  clraroh  t«aclierB,  their  philosopIucBl  edncatioa 
led  diem  to  t^  to  exclude  all  material  anthropopsthiBm  from  ihe  Chri9> 
Haa  sjatem  of  ffuth ;  but  in  bo  doing  it  might  eamly  happen,  that  &6j 
vould  incline  too  strongly  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  draw  the  doc- 
trine of  the  (Uvine  attributes  too  much  over  to  the  subjective  side.  As 
au  illustration,  we  may  take  the  folloiring  worda  of  Origen,  where,  not 
withstanding  all  that  is  so  truly  and  beaatiiullT  said  concerning  the 
divine  plan  for  the  education  oi  mankind,  yet  he  oetraya  the  inclination 
to  ^ve  too  subjective  a  turn  to  the  notion  of  the  divine  anger,  and  fiuls 
of  understanding  the  objective  truth  which  it  contuns  so  clearly  as  does 
TertnlUan.  Av^ing  himself  of  Philo's  doctrine  concerning  God  repre- 
sented as  man,  and  represented  not  as  man,'  he  says : '  "  'When  the  holy 
scriptures  speak  of  God,  in  his  divine  majesty  as  God,  and  when  tiiey 
do  not  present  the  divine  agency  as  interwoven  with  human  circnm- 
stances  and  relations,  they  say,  He  is  not  like  man.,  for  his  greatness  is 
unsearchable,  Fs.  146  :  3  :  The  Lord  is  a  great  God,  a  great  King 
above  all  gods,  Ps.  95 :  2.  But  when  the  divine  agency  ia  represented 
as  interwoven  with  human  circumstances  and  relatjona,  God  aasumes 
the  feelings,  the  manner  and  language  of  men,  just  as  we,  conversing 
with  a  child  two  years  old,  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  child's  lati- 
guage ;  since,  if  we  preserved  the  dignity  of  riper  years,  and  conversed 
with  children  without  letting  ourselves  down  to  their  language,  they 
could  not  understand  us.  So  conceive  it  in  relation  to  God,  when  he 
lets  himself  down  to  the  human  race,  and  especially  to  that  part  of 
the  race  who  are  still  at  the  age  of  infancy.  Observe  how  we, 
grown-up  men,  in  our  intercourse  with  children,  ^ter  even  the  names 
of  things ;  how  we  call  bread  by  one  particultu'  name,  and  drink  by 
another,  employing  a  language  which  Delonga  not  to  those  of  mature 
age  but  to  children.  Should  some  one  hear  us  so  conversing  with  chil- 
dren, would  he  say.  This  old  man  has  lost  his  nnderstauding  ?  And 
so  God  speaks  also  as  with  children.  'Behold  I,'  says  our  Saviour, 
*  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given  me,'  Hebr.  2 :  IS.  When 
thou  hearest  of  the  wrath  of  God,  believe  not  that  this  wrath  is  a  paa- 
^on  of  God.  It  is  a  condescension  of  language,  aiming  at  the  convei> 
sion  and  improvement  of  the  child  ;  for  we  ourselves  aasnme  an  angry 
look  to  our  children,  not  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  our  heart, 
but  with  a  feigned  expression  of  countenance.  If  we  expressed  the 
friendly  feeling  of  the  soul  towards  the  child  on  oar  countenance,  and 
let  our  love  be  seen,  without  altering  oar  looks  as  the  good  of  the  child 
required,  we  should  spoil  him.  So  God  is  described  to  us  as  angry,  in 
order  to  oar  conversion  and  improvement,  when  in  truth  he  is  not  angiy. 
Sut  thou  wilt  Buffer  the  wrath  of  God,  if  thou  art  punished  by  his  so 
called  wrath,  when  thy  own  wickedness  shall  draw  down  upon  thee 
Bufferings  hard  to  endure."  Thus  Origen  expressed  himself  tn  a  ser- 
mon; but  on  another  occasion,  in  lus  commentaiy  on  Matthew,  where 
he  brings  out  the  same  theory,  he  observes :  ^  "To  swA  aa  woiild  iwt 
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It  mtlg  to  ht  JuBmed  therdy,  we  might  Bay  moch  of  God's  goodnesB, 
and  of  the  orerflowiiLg  fukiess  of  his  grace,  which,  not  without  good 
reason,  he  has  concealed  from  thoie  who  faar  Mm. 

Hen  too  the  AI^aDdrians  took  the  middle  ground  between  the 
Gnostics  and  the  other  church  teachers.  While  £e  latter  ascribed  to 
God  the  attribute  of  absolute,  punitive  justice,  and  the  former  opposed 
tlie  whole  notion  of  justice  as  incompatible  with  Hie  essential  beinic 
of  the  mfinitely  periect  God,  opposing  the  attribute  of  justice  to  that  of 
goodness ;  the  Alexandrians,  on  the  other  band,  represented  the  noticu 
of  justice,  which  ihej  endeavored  to  defend  against  the  Gnostics  as  ua 
attnbut«  belonrasg  to  the  divine  perfections,^  as  who%  merged  ia  th« 
notion  of  a  divute  love,  disciplining  rational  bemgs  who  had  fallen,  ac- 
cording to  their  various  moral  characters  and  wante.'  Aocordio^y 
ihey  would  say,  that  the  dialiactioQ  which  the  Gnostics  made  between 
tiie  just  and  the  good  God  might  be  employed  in  a  certun  true  sense ; 
as  fbr  example  when  Christ  (the  divine  Logos)  —  tiie  educator  and 
purifier  of  fallen  beings,  whose  diEdphne  is  lumed  to  render  all  capable  of 
Deing  made  reoijnents  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  thus  rendered  blessed 
^is  distincdvely  called  the  just  one.^  Thus,  according  to  this  scheme, 
the  notion  of  divme  justice  merged  in  tbat  of  disciplinary  love  —  of  Hia 
wisdom  of  love  —  loses  its  own  self-subsistence.  And  the  same  is  true 
also  of  the  idea  of  punishment,  which  is  regarded  simply  as  a  means  to 
an  outward  end,  as  a  purifying  process  ordained  by  divine  love,  without 
any  reference  to  the  idea  of  punishment  in  its  relation  to  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  and  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  subserve  tiiat  end. 

Already,  in  the  historv  of  the  heresies,  we  have  spoken  of  the  close 
eonnection  between  the  dootrine  of  God,  as  tbe  absolutely  free  Creator 
of  the  universe,  and  the  whole  peculiar  essence  of  Ghristianity ;  and  of 
the  strcng  antiihesie  which  this  doctrine  must  have  presented  to  the 
existing  modes  of  thou^t  which  had  been  derived  &om  antiqui^.  The 
ApoetU  Paul  sums  up  the  Christian  Theism,  aa  tbe  belief  in  One  God, 
firam  whom,  by  whom,  and  to  whom,  all  things  exist ;  and  tbe  threefcJd 
relation  here  expressed  of  all  existing  tilings  to  God,  denotes,  at  the 
same  time,  ^e  close  connection  between  the  Christian  doctrines  of  crea- 
tion, redemption,  and  sanctificalion,  as  well  as  tbe  close  connection  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  creation  and  the  ethical  element;— for  the  phrase 
"  to  him,"  which  assigns  to  the  Christian  system  of  morals  ita  province  and 
its  (imdamental  principle,  presupposes  the  "  &om  him ; "  and  tbe  phrase 
"  by  bim ' '  denotes  tbe  syntbeds  or  mediation  of  tiiem  both.  Hence,  as  we 
saw  in  the  lustory  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  tbe  corruptions  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation  which  proceeded  &om  the  reaction  of  tbe  sprit 
of  tbe  ancient  world,  must  superinduce  corruptions  also  of  tlie  doctrine 

1  See  Orig.   CommeiiL   in   Esod.;   ed.  -when  he  liealB  of  the  Gnostic  distiactioii 

XiommUach,  T.  YIII.  p.  300.  between  the  &eic  ijaSic  and  the  iti/umipyic 

'  A  iJiini«Kr6tTi  (Tuf^pBir.  iUaiaf,  (TOtJro  ^1  ol/uuiin'  fftTOOTuf  itpl- 

•  ™.      r..  ,           ...    .   1.           ^   ...  ■  ^ov;  l}/tgaiiui6iv  cut/aa^at  Myea^at  M  Tot 

varp^  Koi  TQV  f  Jou,  rDtr  fihi  vlov  ruyxavov. 

__ ._...,_..„.__    .     .     ..,_._,._  nc  JunHoavnTf,  roil  A   narpbc  raJf  tv   tj 

jtf  oiroi)  ^  IV  '■"'pi  iirrt,  SUamf  ir»ca]>ih  iuiaiecmi  no  vlov  naSarSfrrat  fori  T^ 


*  Clem.  PKdagoff.  lib.  I.  1. 118;  KaiS'  S 
sfai  ra-rilp  voiStiu  SyaSic  bv,  abri  ummv  9 
Ion  niOnroi  itja9it,na-a'  i/ivUKCn&U- 

jtf  oiroi)  ^  IV  '■"'pi  iirrt,  SUamf  ir»ca]>ih     iuiaieciiVTi  no  vloo  raidar3irTat 
plitro^ — aiHl  Orig.  in  Joaiut.  T.  t  i  40,    Xfwrrai  jaciiUfaii  tiiepYtnivT^, 
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«f  redemptiioB  aad  of  the  srsteai  of  morals.  Accovdiagl;,  in  the  Nev 
Xeatsment,  ire  reul  of  God  as  Uie  po^tive  ori^ual  ground  of  all  ezigt- 
ence;  of  a  6od  who  has  revealed  himself  in  creation, — not  of  a  creation 
oat  of  nothing.  In  the  knportant  paaeage,  Hebrews  11:8,  that  act  of 
the  spirit  denoted  under  the  name  of  faith  —  whereby  Ihe  spirit  rises 
above  the  whole  linked  chain  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  phenomenal 
worid  to  an  almighty  creatiTe  word,  as  the  ground  of  all  existence  —  is 
opposed  to  the  contem|^tion  of  the  world  by  Uie  understanding  that 
judges  by  Benae,  aai  ^t  acknowledges  noting  higher  than  the  con- 
nected chain  of  things  in  the  world  of  appearance.^ 

Bat  in  opposition  to  tlie  hypothecs  of  an  original  matter,  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  creation,  the  positive  element  of  tias  futh  was  negatively 
defined  in  this  way,  namely,  that  God  created  tdl  things  out  of  nothing.' 
This  definition  of  the  doctrine  was  a  Btone  of  stumbling,  not  only  to  ue 
Gnostics,  but  to  aH  who  were  still  fettered  by  the  cosmo-plastic  ^eoriea 
of  antiquity,  —  or  in  whom  the  speculative  interest  exceeded  the  reli- 
gjous,  ajid  who  would  set  no  limits  to  the  former.  To  this  class  b^ 
loBged  Hermogenes,  a  painter  at  Carthage,  vho  hved  near  the  close  of 
the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  He  differed  esseu- 
tiaUy  from  the  Gnostics  in  the  decidedly  Western  bent  of  his  mind ;  the 
specnlative  tendency  of  the  Greeks  predominating  in  his  case  ovei 
tee  Oriental  intuition.  And  hence  his  system,  which  did  not,  like  the 
Gnostic  systems,  seize  such  powerful  hold  of  the  iraagioation,  obttuned  a 
much  smaller  number  of  followen.  We  hear  of  no  sect  called  the  Her- 
mogeneana.  If  either  was  it  bis  wish,  like  the  Gnostics,  to  set  up  a  difr 
tinct  system  of  esoteric  reli^ous  doctrinea.  It  was  on  a  singU  jxaat 
(mly  —  a  point,  however,  which  beyond  question  would  have  asi  in»)0^ 
tant  influence  on  the  whole  system  of  reli^on —  that  he  departed  &om 
(he  received  doctrines  of  the  church.  It  was  die  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
jdiilosophy  ccmceming  the  *^,  which  he  received  into  his  systen^  aild 
the  point  of  union  for  it  was  furnished  him  by  the  manner  in  which 'tiiia 
idea  had  already  been  appropriated  by  the  Apologetic  writers ;  — 
although  it  may  be  shown,  that  they  were  far  removed  from  Du^lam, 
and  adopted  tiie  Platonic  notion  of  the  C^  merely  in  a  formal  way, 
making  it  an  entirely  different  thing  in  the  cdierence  of  their  system. 

He  was  probably  one  of  the  sealous  antagonists  of  Montaoism,  which 
was  now  making  progress  in  North  AMca.  The  artist  would  find  asi 
little  t<)  sympatUze  with  in  the  MontanistA,  aa  the  latter  would  find  in 
the  artist.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  more  free,  artist-like  turn  of  mind  whiclk 
he  opposed  to  the  st«m  Pietism  of  the  Montonlsts,  that  he  could  se4 
oothmg  which  ought  to  ^ve  offence  in  employing  his  art  on  the  inven- 
tions of  the  pagan  mythology.'    This  indicates  tm  objectivenoRs  in  the 

*  The  negatire  of  tli«  propocitlim :  it  dIL  Tha  Snt  put  of  the  lenteiice  mi^t 
^avouhw  ri  pTjirlt/irra  fiymitvai.  be  nndtntood  (a  mean  (hat  Tertnllian  re- 

*  Tfas  jcriatf  tx  toO  /4  ^''"K,  »  In  Her-  gmrded  the  4rt  of  painting  itMlf  a«  a  pagan 
imai.  and  liiifnl  occupation ;  but  eren  Tertnlliui'* 

*  The  obscBn  wcrdi  of  Tertnllian,  from  Montanintic  hatred  of  art  •»iild  hardl;  b« 
wtikh  Ihll  accoant  ii  derfrtd,  run  ai  fbl-  BnppoHd  (o  go  to  snch  an  extnme  ai  thil, 
hwa:  Tiagit  illidia,  nnbit  tuidne,  itgtta  aad  there  i<  do  evidence  that  it  did  in  hli. 
I>eiJ«UkiSiBtndrfMdK,iaMMBi«oni«n.  wdttoflk    Neiihai  do  the  wotdi,  "be  df 
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habits  of  thongbt,  whicli,  in  the  aotagonism  then  ezisUng  between  Chrii> 
tiiinitj  and  Fagaiusin,  oould  bwdl;  consist  with  a  bealdty  and  earnest 
tone  of  Christdan  feeling.  We  mark  in  him  the  predominance  partlj 
of  a  speculative  and  pcuil;  of  an  artistic  tendency  over  Ihe  rehgioui 
element  of  tus  character. 

Hermogenea  combated  the  emanation-theory  of  the  Gnostics,  b^ 
oaose  it  tracsferred  to  the  Divine  Being  the  notions  of  sense,  and  becauM 
the  idea  of  Qod's  holiness  could  not  be  reconciled  witli  the  sinfiilnesB  of 
the  beings  which  were  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  Him.  But  he 
combated  also  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing ;  because,  if 
the  world  had  no  other  cause  than  the  will  of  Ood,  it  mnst  have  eorres- 
pouded  to  the  essence  of  a  perfect  and  holy  Being,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  a  perfect  and  holy  world :  nothing  imperfect  sad  evil  would 
have  found  its  way  into  it ;  for  in  a  world  having  its  ground  only  in 
God,  how  could  there  be  any  thing  foreign  from  the  essential  diaracter 
of  God  ?  Hermogenea  was  not  less  di^clined  than  were  the  Gnostic* 
themselves,  to  recognize  the  important  part  which  Christiim  Theism 
attributes  to  the  &ee  agency  of  the  creature,  in  the  development  of  the 
universe.  In  respect  to  mor^  evil,  he  wag  quite  as  difficult  as  were 
tiie  Gnostics  to  be  put  by  with  the  distinction  between  po^tive  will  and 
simple  permission,  on  the  part  of  ^e  Divine  Being.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  strength  of  the  moroZ  interest  by  which  be  was  governed 
shows  itself,  when  we  find  him  rejecting  the  ground  on  which  many 
attempted  to  expWn  the  origin  of  evil,  viz. :  that  it  was  a  necessaij 
foil,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  moral  good  in  its  true  light  by  the 
means  of  contrast.'  He  probably  beheved,  that  by  such  a  Tkeodicee, 
the  self-subsistence  of  the  idea  of  goodness  would  be  weakened,  and 
the  existence  of  evil,  if  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  harmony  of  the 
amverw,  justified.  And  here,  indeed,  we  do  certainly  recognize  in 
him  the  victory  of  the  Christian  principle  over  that  of  the  andeid 
world ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Hermogenea  fell  into  the  very  error  be 
wished  to  avoid,  by  perasting  to  trace  the  ori^  of  evil  to  a  natural 
necessity. 

The  imperfection  and  evil  which  are  m  the  worid  have  their  ground, 
according  to  his  theory,  m  the  fact  that  Gh>d's  creatiou  is  ctHidt 
tioned  by  an  inorganic  matter  which  has  existed  from  eternity.  From 
all  etenuty,  there  have  existed  two  principles,  the  alone  active,  plostie 
principle,  God ;  and  the  simply  pas«ve,  m  itself  undetermined,  fornt- 
less  principle,  matter.  The  latter  is  a  boundless  mass,  in  constant  cha- 
otic motion,  where  all  antagonisms  meet  in  an  undeveloped  state,  aad 

ipbed  the  law  in  ili  relation  to  ait,"  Tavar  ironid  itill  nphold  its  nnihorlij  for  tha  por- 

Ihe  above  icdm;  for  we  can  imagine  no  pu-  pose  of  derending  repeated  marriages  (nnbit 

■age  of  scripmre  wbich  Tertnlllan  coald  iD-  awidae)  i^^iiut  the   Monunitti,  who  on 

terprat  u  foriiiddiog  the  art  of  painting  gen-  ihia  point  declared  thai  the  aatboiitj  of  tba 

emUf .    fint  it  \i  probable  that  Tertoliian  Old  Teslament  bad  been  annnlled  b;  Chiia- 

meant  bv  lex  Dei  the  Old  Tatament,  par-  lianitj,  and  bj  the  new  rerelatioDS  of  Ilia 

tJcalari;  the  dutandatioiu  agaioet  the  mak-  f  andete. 

ere  of  idols,  and  that  the  sense  is:    He  '  Tertnllian  ad*.  BenDOg.  c.  IB:  Ezpng- 

(Hermoeenes)  despises  the   aatboritj   of  nat  qnorandam  aivnmentaliooes,  dkentinni 

the  Old  Teatameiit  bj  the  way  in  whi^  he  mala  n»ce««aria  laiise  ad  illnn  '      ' 

•mployt  »a;  whil«,an  the  olhei  hand,be  bononmu 
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taw  into  each  other —  s  mass  fall  of  vild  impalses,  vithoat  lav  or 
order,  like  vater  in  a  cauldron  boiling  over  on  all  eddea.'  It  was  not 
bj  a  single  act  that  this  endless  chaos,  involved  in  such  boundless  con- 
mma,  could  be  seized  at  anj  one  point,  brought  to  apause,  and  com- 
pelled to  subject  itself  to  form  and  order,  ft  was  only  through  the 
relation  of  his  own  essence  to  the  essence  of  matter  that  God  could 
and  must  exert  an  influence  over  it.  As  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron 
by  an  inherent  necessity,  as  beanty  exerta  a  natuntl  power  of  attrac- 
tion on  whatever  approaches  it,'  so  God,  hj  his  bare  appearance,  by  the 
transcendent  power  of  hia  divine  essence,  exerie  a  formative  influence 
<m  matter."  According  to  these  principles,  he  could  not,  if  lo^cally 
CMisistent,  fix  on  any  be^nning  for  the  creation ;  and  in  fact  he  seems 
not  to  have  supposed  any  such  beginning — which  is  implied  also  in  the 
argnment  he  brings  in  support  of  bis  doctrine ;  namely,  that  if  sove- 
reignty belongs  to  the  number  of  the  dirine  attributes,  then  God  must 
ftlways  have  matter  over  which  to  exercise  this  sovereignty.  Accord- 
ingly be  held  to  an  eternal  exerdse  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  over 
natter;  which  sovereignty, according  to  hia  system,  oonsists  principally 
in  this  victorious  formative  power.  From  what  has  been  eaid,  it  follows 
that,  according  to  thie  system,  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  chaos,  not  as 
thongh  it  ever  had  any  independent  subsatence  by  itself,  and  as  though 
tihe  efficiency  of  thia  divine  formative  power  had  begun  at  some  deter- 
minate moment;  but  aa  having  a  subsistence  only  m  connection  with 
tUs  imparted  organization,  so  ^at  the  two  can  never  be  separated  ex- 
cept in  conception.  It  was  to  the  redstance  which  this  endless  matter, 
capable  of  hemg  reduced  to  form  in  all  its  several  parts  only  by 
degrees,  presented  to  the  formative  power  of  (rod,  that  he  traced  the 
origin  of  all  imperfection  and  evil.  Thus  the  ancient  chaos  reveals 
itself  in  whatever  is  hateful  in  nature,  and  whatever  is  morally  evil  in 
the  spiritual  world. 

In  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  progresare  formation  of  matter  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation,  Hermogenes  was  guilty 
of  an  inconsistency ;  nnce  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  progresuve 
development  which  has  no  beginning.  He  fell  into  a  still  stranger  io- 
oonaatoncy  if  it  is  true,  as  Theodoretus  reports,  that  he  suppoaed  the 
development  tended toafinal  end.  For,  according  tothis,  he  Deld,like 
the  Manicheans,  that  all  evil  would  finally  resolve  itself  again  into  the 
matter  from  which  it  had  proceeded,  and  consequently  that  there  would 
be  a  separation  of  that  part  of  matter  which  was  susceptible  of  organi- 
zation, from  that  other  part  which  obstinately  resisted  tt.^  Here  the 
teUoloffical  and  moral  element  which  he  had  derived  &om  Christian- 

>  Inranditna  et  conftum  st  tnrbnlentiu  *  Tbeodoictna,  to  be  mm,  doea  not  uj 

fait  motoi,  licnt  oils  andiqae  ebnllieplU.  tliii  eipi«ulj ;  bnt  audi  a  itocuinc  KcnM 

'  We  ben  perceive  Ibe  paialer.  to  be  neceaumlj  implied  io  tbu  which,  w- 

■  Nod  pertnosienJ  materiain  fadt  Deal  cording  to  his  Kcconnt,  Hermogenes  mun- 

mDadmn,  sed  solommodo  adpareiu  et  ad-  ttined.    Tb«  pasasge  from  Tbeadoretns  (in 

{wopiaqnuu  ei  licnl  &clt  qui  decor,  wlani-  EcreL  (U>.  L  19)  is  as  followi :  Tdf  ii  dia- 

modo   adpareni    (vulneivns   animum)   eC  IkAov  xal  tv6(  iaiuovaf  el{  "Iv  litpi  iva- 

niagnea  btpis  soLommodo  adpropinqnaiis.  jcAjacudu. 
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ity,' — an  element  not  eaalj  combming  irilfa  the  heatfien'QolaoliOf'Silk 
B8  s  natarftl  evil,  —  rendered  him  inconfflstent  intii  himself.^ 

tenEBtiB  and  TertaiUan  maintained  —  the  one  in  opposition  to  Hm 
GnoBticB,  die  other  to  HermogeDes  —  the  ample  Christian  doctrine  of 
&B  creation,  without  indulging  in  any  specnlations  on  Ae  sabject. 

From  these  chorch  teachers  Origen  differed  on  thia  point,  as  on  many 
others;  —  having  a  peculiar  system  of  his  ovm,  the  main  features  <i. 
irhieh  we  mnst  here  present,  so  iar  as  they  are  connected  irith  the  doc- 
trine of  the  creation.  In  conformit  j  mtn  the  general  character  of  hii 
GnosiB,  he  hnilt  on  the  foundation  of  the  sjstflm  of  doctrine  generaBT 
received  in  the  whole  church,  and  supposed  that  his  speculative  inqtnr 
ries,  extending  bevond  the  limits  of  this  system,  might  atiU  be  in  p^ 
feet  consistency  with  the  swne.  He  declued  himself  in  favor  ^  ths 
doctrine  of  a  creation  from  nothing,  so  far  as  that  doctrine  expteesed, 
that  the  &ee  act  of  God's  almightT  power  was  not  conditioned  bv  • 
preSxistent  matter ;  and  this  he  did,  not  by  w^  of  soconunodatioo,  rat 
ont  of  honest  conviction.^  He  moreover  acknowledged  tiiat  the  spe- 
cific existing  world  had  a  specie  beginning  ;  but  the  question  tA  bt 
what  was  before  it,  seemed  to  him  one  which  scripture  and  the  faitit  of 
the  church  left  open  for  the  &ee  range  of  specolatjon.  It  was  here, 
flien,  that  he  supposed  he  found  those  reasons  agtunst  a  beginning  ot 
creation  generally,  which  must  ever  stride  the  reflecting  mind  wluA 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with  simple  futh  hi  that  which  is  incomprehennble. 
How  is  it  conceivable,  that  if  to  create  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  e^ 
senee,  what  is  thus  agreeable  to  the  divine  essence  should  ever  be  want- 
ing ?  Why  should  not  those  attributes  belon^g  to  tiie  Essence  of  tho 
Divine  Being,  his  almigh^  power  and  goodneea,  be  ever  active  ?  A 
toaasition  fmm  the  8t»te  of  mactivity  to  the  act  of  creation  is  incok- 
euvable  without  a  change,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  being  of  God. 

Origen  was  opposed  also  to  the  doctrine  of  emanation ;  since  by  this 
tiieory  the  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  was  aimihi- 
lated ;  ft  unity  of  essence  seemed  to  be  soppoaed  between  the  tiro ;  * 
representations  of  mere  sense  were  transferred  to  the  Alnnghty,  and 
he  was  made  subject  to  a  Idnd  of  natural  necessity.*  All  commUDiott> 
tion  of  life  from  Ood,  he  regarded  not  as  the  result  of  any  natural  pny- 
cess  of  development,  but  as  an  act  of  the  divine  will.  But  for  reasooB 
winch  have  been  mentioned  already,  he  believed  it  necessary  to  sup- 


„-  r ■■.  which  wu  luulBr- 

I  the  doctrins,  tbu  CbrUt  pnt  off  hij  stood  to  applr  lo  the  Messiah,  mnj  h*te 

■-■-.u T •-- -"iraWa  wheih-  given  ri»e  to  this  r  '-■- 

B  Gonfmiruled        *  See  PrafaC.  li  .      , ..    .        .       , 

the  doctrine  oT  Hennogene*  with  Bomeibiag  L  IL  c  1,  t  *;  1.  HI.  c.  5.  —  Commenlar. 

elM  th«t  twembled  it;  — at  an;  lau,  it  ii  Qeoei.  IniL 

doabtfdt  how  hU  words  are  to  be  under-        ■  Where  Origen   bu   reference  (o  tha 

Mood.    Peifaapi  Hermogenea  taag;ht  that  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  iaooiimar  betwcr'' 

Chrin,  in  ■ecending  to  llie  be&veniT  Itata  ^«  ipiritnal  natoree  and  the  iylvr^Tet  f 

''-• '  ft  belimi' •-'-■---—  --  —    •>-  '    -  -  - 


eliiad  him  In  the  lan  iho  i»c.    In  Joann.  T.  XIIL  f  9S. 

ontwuil  gaili  be  had  asanmed  in  the  niat«-  <  i&f/iaTa   iv9pamiv,   prfi  bvap  ftam 

till  world.    Yet  10  bntutic  an  opinion  can  66paTov  ml  uAJ^urtni  irtfoTaa/iii'ov  sAmV 

faardir  be  ascribed  to  Hermogcues;  and,  in  xvpiuc  obalmr.    In  Joann.  T.  XX.  S  !(■ 

defatilt  of  aathenlic  docnments,  we  most  II.  ifX-  lib.  I.  c.  >,  }  t. 
-  Imt8  tb  naRer  in  Uie  datk.    Borne  luw 
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pose,  IB  connection  wiih  the  glory  of  God,  as  endiation  of  it  in  a 
world  of  spiritual  beinra,  affining  to  himself,  and  subsiBtJng  in  absolute 
dependence  on  him.'  He  mEuntained  the  idea  of  a  continual  becoming 
of  this  apiiitual  creation^  —  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  without  tem- 
poral beginning  —  the  Platonic  idea  of  an  endless  becoming,  s^boliz- 
i»g  the  et«rmtj  of  the  divine  exifitence.'  What  Origen  says  in  another 
connection,  respecting  an  activity  of  God  not  to  be  conceived  under  the 
dimensions  of  time,  and  an  etenial  becoming,  we  might  apply  also,  in 
his  own  sense,  to  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  world,  —  alcin  to  God  and 
deriving  its  essence  from  him,  —  to  God  as  its  original  source.*  He  had 
nspect,  in  his  system,  to  those  difficulties  which  present  themselves, 
oa  one  particular  side,  to  the  mind  hampered  and  confined  by  the  limi- 
tations of  time,  when  striving  to  conceive  a  befpnning  of  the  creation; 
^but  not  to  the  difficuldes  which  arise  also  on  the  other  side,  when  it 
is  attempted  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  becoming,  without  a  be^nning  of 
created  existence. 

The  bishop  Methodius,  who  attacked  this  doctrine  of  Origen  in  his 
work  "  On  the  Creatures,"  was  vastly  his  inferior  in  ^g  genius  for 
speculation.^  He  had  not  even  power  enough  of  speculative  intuition 
to  comprehend  Origen's  ideas ;  and  what  he  could  not  comprehend,  he 
represents  as  being  Eenseless  and  atheistic.  Comparing  the  relation  of 
God  to  created  things  with  the  relation  of  a  hunum  architect  to  his 
work,  he  brings  agunst  the  system  of  Origen  objections  which  are  alto- 
gether irrelevant.  How  incompetent  he  was  to  understand  the  great 
man  whom  in  his  ignorant  zeal  be  nicknames  a  centaur,  is  shown  by  one 
of  his  objections  against  the  argument  of  Origen  ;  namely,  that  if  the 
transition  from  inactivity  to  ^e  act  of  creation  supposed  a  change  in 
God,  so  also  the  transition  from  the  act  of  creation  to  the  ceseation  of 
that  act  would  imply  a  like  change  in  him.  But  God  must  have  ceased 
&om  creating  the  world,  when  &e  world  was  finished,  and  then  there 
would  consequently  be  a  change  in  him.  But  Ori|^,  argiung  from  his 
own  position,  nught  reply  to  uiia,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  God's 
activity  in  creation  as  ceasing  at  a  certun  point  of  time,  —  as  an  action 
begun  at  a  specific  time,  and  then  brought  to  an  end.  He  might  retort 
the  objection  of  Methodius,  and  say  that,  by  the  comparison  which  the ' 
latter  introduced,  a  self-subsistence  is  attributed  to  the  creature  which 
does  not  belong  to  it-^as  though  its  existence  were  not  eve^  moment 
ttmditioned  by,  and  grounded  m,  the  same  creative  power  of  God,  ex- 
erted for  itB  preserv^ion.  More  to  the  point,  though  aimed  against  an 
unbefitting  exfovecdon  rather  than  agunst  the  idea  of  Origen,  was  the 
objection,  that  the  notion  of  God's  perfection  inrolves  the  necessity  tS 

^  The  ntpaA  tinaryieuaTa  r^r  H^ik  ™S  lafHra    alanoc  dxCni.     C6mp.    Plodn.  IIL 

iim  in  ibe  ^>'m4  ktW'    In  Joann.  T.  EoimbiI.  7. 

XXXII.  (18.  *  'Otoi'  imt  ri  fuf  «oornji4i'  toE  isouyi- 

*  Aorording  to  Methodin*,  ■  yrvwriv  lal  afumi,  hrl  toooOtov  ytwarai  ri  iiraOyaa/ia 

ytriaetif  ifoc^  of*  tz^,  an  £>'W^  tpar^y  r^c  ^fw-    In  Jerem.  Horn.  IX.  \  3. 

ro$  Tct^uaTOf.  ■  ExtrveU  from  the  work  of  Uclhodiw 

■  Flato  In  ths  TimBOS,  tUAv  xanp^  olu-  In  ftmthw.   OA  SSS. 
Mf,  aivatnw  oIwMr  'v   ^  «"'  ipt^pt* 
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its  being  nlf-gnmnded,  dependant  on  nothing  «lae,  oimditiaiied  ky 
notiiing  else.^ 

In  connection  with  Origan's  doctrine  of  the  oreation,  most  be  tikfln 
bia  peculiar  vay  of  conceiving  the  doctrine  of  OwTt  almi^h(fomr. 
When  he  says,  We  on^ht  not  to  conceire  of  the  divine  Ommpotsnee, 
if  we  would  apprehend  it  in  its  tme  glory,  aa  infinite  power,  mttMMit 
U17  farther  modificatioii,*  the  propbaition  haa  a  meaning  whidi,  in  cm 
respect,  is  altogether  tme.  The  conception  of  the  divine  Onmipotmee, 
as  oontradistiDgmBhed  &om  the  principle  of  Natore-religioii,  aeem&g 
to  which  the  gods  themseWeB  were  conceived  aa  being  aubjected.  ts  a 
hi^er  necessity,  was,  in  &ct,  something  enttrely  new,  and  hence  pos- 
sessed so  much  the  greater  aignificajice  for  the  Christian  conacioiiBDen^ 
in  expntsaing  its  opposition  to  the  earlier  views.  It  was  the  tnoal 
answer  which  uneducated  Christiana,  and  those  who  were  ineapaUe  of 
Aswgning  any  more  distiDOt  reason  for  the  faith  that  wsa  in  IJiem,  gara, 
when  urged  wi^  obJectionB  against  that  doctrine,  that  with  God  all 
things  Bxe  possible,  even  those  things  wMch  to  men  seem  inpossble. 
By  ttua  antitheeos,  however,  of  a  sapematond  Theism  to  the  Uideiit 
Natoraliam,  many  were  led  into  ihe  error  at  least  of  BPcqjrMtmyrtw*- 
idvet,  aa  if,  under  the  idea  of  Omnipotence,  they  ctmceived  of  anmfr 
iut«,  arbitrary  will, — whereby  they  laid  open  to  those  who  attacked 
Chiistiaaity  from  the  pontion  of  Paganism,  many  weak  pointa,  of  nluoh 
such  men  as  Gelaus  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.'  Now,  in  oppo» 
tion  to  the  notion  of  auch  an  onlimiled  arbitawy  will.  Origan  placed 
the  idea  of  Omnipotence  as  an  attribute  not  thus  mdeterminate,  bat 
standing  connected  with  the  essential  being  of  God,  as  Ood,  and  wiA 
the  other  divine  attributes,  right^  defined.  "  Ood  can  do  asythii^*' 
says  he,  "  which  doea  not  oontradiot  his  esaential  being  as  Ood,  Inl 
goodnoBB  and  wisdom  —  anything  by  which  he  would  not  deny  Us  on 
ehuaeter  as  Ood,  aa  a  being  of  infimte  goodness  and  wisdom."*  U 
by  that  winch  a  oontrary  to  nature'  ia  meant  what  ia  bad,  irr^oM), 
self-oontradictory,  the  notion  of  the  divine  Onmipotenc«  cannot  ba  » 
tended  to  auch  things.  But  the  case  becomes  different,  idwn  natnn  il 
undaratood  according  to  its  ordinary  meamng,  as  tiie  oommon  conm 
of  nature.'  The  laws  of  nature,  thna  understood,  are  valid  oidy  ta 
one  particular  point  of  view  ;  and  there  may  be  smnething,  theinim, 
etmeidered  fimn  this  particular  point  of  view,  above  nature,  which,  ia 
the  other  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  amtrary  to  natvn.  In  its  lelatioa 
to  a  hi^r,  divine  life,  which  ia  in  its  estenee  supematoral,  the  nan- 
ole,  reguded  as  an  individual  efieot  ol  this  higher  power  introdnesd 
bto  hnmwiity,  may  be  sometMng  in  harmony  with  natare.'     Haaj 

1  T»  iM  if  i<»rti  taunt  <rUpu^  tr  fdf  A/ot  nfa  tfianam,   e.  Ok.  L  m.  c  74 

vol  mtii  hi  laiTiti  /iftw,  rOam  iIvm  raSro  uid  L  V.  c.  S3. 

ftirtr  tafocTior.  *  Td  in^  fbarv, 

*  TJt9tpaa/iivV'  74>  'f""  *^  ^  i&ra/ur  *  H  Kaanttpa  vmnf^  f^mf. 

n6  4nv  >ticrSi)¥  mI  ^  wptfimi  ttftiimac         1  "San  nvd  t*^  t^  ff«w  (r^  Mpcrf- 

L  n.  c  S.  Ti^  Avdpwwfnpr  paaar  im^t^gfuv  T«r  *»■ 

■  8«  Orig.  c  Cell.  L  T.  «■  14.  «puR»,  ni  min  oMx  fm^iMMt  W 

•  Aivvnu  w4>Ta  i  *«df ,  km  Aitiftanf    ficm  Mff^mna  ral  ttaripar. 
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ftings  may  iale  plaoft  Mcordmg  io  the  dmu«  niMon  and  Act  dtvias 
will,  which,  on  tiiis  very  account,  altfaoogfa  they  may  be  nuracutotis,  or 
may  seem  to  be  bo  io  many,  are  etiU  not  omtrary  to  nature.' 

But  the  position  of  Origm,  that  the  divine  Omnipotence  must  not  be 
eonceir^d  aa  an  undefined,  indeterminate  power,  has  bIbo  another utean* 
ing,  in  which,  aa  in  many  other  instaneee,  we  find  him  misine  np  ele- 
ments of  Flatoniam  with  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  the  fieo-PW 
tome  school,*  that  no  oonacioosnees  can  grasp  aa  infinite  series,  passed 
with  him  for  a  demonstrated  trath ;  and  hence  he  inferred,  thaJ)  ^Ood 
could  not  create  an  infinite,  but  only  a  determinate,  nun^r  of  rational 
bnnj^ ;  —  because  otherwise  they  eould  not  hare  been  grasped  by  any 
oonscionsneBs,  and  a  proridenee,  reaching  to  every  indiTidnal  tiling^ 
ootdd  have  no  existence.^  It  will  be  seen  of  what' importance  this 
ain^  p(»nt  was,  in  its  bearing  on  tlie  whole  system  cS  Ongen.  WIA 
tliis  was  conneeted  in  his  nund  the  peculiar  shainng  of  hiadoctrine  of 
an  eternal  creation,  namely,  liiat  there  was  no  sach  thing  aa  a  multipfr 
cation  of  the  number  of  created  sjMrita ;  that  all  manifoldness  was  to  b« 
derived,  not  from  the  production  of  new  beings,  but  only  &om  the 
ohanges  undergone  by  these  already  brought  into  existence  by  the  eter- 
nal oreation  ;  uiat  there  were  no  new  creations,  but  only  metamorphty 
aea  of  the  oriranid  ones. 

Although  Origen  in  other  respects  agrees,  in  many  of  Ids  resnlta^ 
witii'those  who  teach  that  evecythmg  possible  must  also  be  actual,  and 
who  reprsaent  ihe  divine  Omnipotence  as  whoUy  e^)ending  itself  in 
events  that  actually  tntDS^xre,  yet  this  principle  was  never  expressed 
by  him,  and  it  ia  one  altoge&er  foreign  from  bis  whole  philoso^cal 
and  dogmatical  bent ;*  —  as  indeed  it  is  usually  ibund  united  with  a 
certain  doctrine  of  determination,  to  which  Origen'a  views  stood  directiy 


Even  here  where  he  erra,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  reli^ons  iit- 
ierest  which  waa  uppermost  in  die  ifeelings  of  the  great  teacher.  He 
Bupposea  it  itspoeriUe,  witiiout  tiiis  doctrine,  toplace  beyond  disputo 
&»  necesri^  of  acknowledging  a  personal  God,  embracing  in  his  con- 
flcnousnesa  everything  lliat  exists  —  a  truth  iriuch  he  considered  it  tt 
vital  imptntwee  to  bold  fatt,  in  opposition  to  the  Neo-Platonio  theory, 
which  assumed  an  impersonal  iv,  pure  being  without  consdousnesa,  as 
ihe  bluest  and  absolnte  being,  while  it.  o^y  saj^MMed  an  immanent 

We  now  proeead  to  the  doctrine  in  wluch  Theism,  taken  in  its  ccm- 

1^ e.  Cell.  L  v.  a  aS.  of  Orfjjsii;  01k  tfaniiiTat,''*  AratTinA- 
'Seet.g.  FliUarcb.  d»  dofecta  oiwnlor.  Xi  imar^,  Mv  U  ntv  inMin-  ivrvt  roS 
c.  S4.  ian/iSvou.    In  ip.  ad  Bom.  lib.  I. ;  ed.  Loak- 

•TJ  yip  fiMu  t4  iimpw  impO^nmr  auuwJi,  T.  T.'p.  Ul. 

Vnntqiii  nivm  rvmiiina,  6r  Ubran  vtft-  *Tbee«eoppa*iisof IkaJfco-FlaioikiV 

ipafaaSai  tai    avynpoTdv  iiri  Ti)v  tmoB  is  nzpRued  m  whit  be  iiiji  of  Ood  til* 

irpovOMw.     n.  ipx.  L  n.  c  9.    'Kttiipa  Tj  F»ther:  Atrto  hi  imn^  io^iuio/iam,  bre  to 


Hftttb. _    _._      .  ... 

III.  p^  Slo.'  ed.LommatBch,  T^  H  p.  4T0. 

*  Tbc  oppotbe  la  eipwtJ  In  tb«  wnrda 


irifunuord   }v(HraofinHi  jvuaa.    In     jvuaa  ttd  Tg  fovrtri)  dtafiif  ftfpiuvmu  ifo- 
1.  T.  XIIL  (  1  i  ed.  Lwnmwoh,  T.    tot  riw  ^op".    In  JoMin.  T.  XXIl  f  IS; 
■'■■'"  T.p.470. 
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BDctioQ  viUi  &e  proper  and  fnndatnental  eewnee  of  Ohrisiumt;,  w 
fritli  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  finds  its  nltiinate  coopletioa,  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  THudty.  Tlufl  doctrine  does  not  strictly  bdoog  to  the  fun- 
damental  articles  of  the  Christian  fiuth ;  u  i^ipean  saffifnwtlf  evktent 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  expressly  held  forth  m  no  one  purticnUr  pt» 
■age  of  the  Not  Testament ;  —  for  the  only  one  in  which  this  ia  dene, 
ttie  passage  relating  to  tiie  three  that  bear  record,  (1  John  5,)  is  m^ 
donbtedly  spnrions,  and  in  its  nngeniune  shape  testifies  to  the  £iict,  how 
ftn^ign  sack  a  ct^ocalion  is  firom  the  style  ttf  the  New-Testament 
•criptares.  We  find  in  the  Xew  Testament  no  other  fandamental  arti- 
ele  Desides  that  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  that  other  fbandatiao 
can  no  man  lay  tban  that  is  laid,  the  aonnnriation  of  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
nsh ;  and  Christ  himself  designates  as  the  fbondation  of  his  religion, 
Hie  ftjth  in  the  only  true  God,  and  in  Jesns  Christ  wtunn  he  hath  seat, 
(John  17  :  3.)  What  Paul  styles  distinctarely  the  mystery,  relates  in 
no  one  instance  to  what  belongs  to  tlie  hidden  depths  of  the  tUvine 
essence,  but  to  the  4ime  purpose  of  salyation  which  found  its  accom- 
plishment in  a  &ct.  But  that  doctrine  presupposes,  in  order  to  its  be- 
ing understood  in  its  real  significanoy  for  the  Christian  consaonsnesa, 
this  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  we  recognize  therraa 
the  easential  contents  of  Christianity,  sommed  up  in  brief,  as  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  determinate  form  which  is  ^ven  to  Theian  by  ita 
connection  with  this  fundamental  article.  It  is  this  doctrine,  by  which 
God  becomes  known  as  the  original  Fountain  of  all  existence ;  as  be 
by  whom  the  rational  creation,  that  had  become  estraaxed  itvaa  turn,  is 
brought  back  to  tlie  fellowship  widi  him ;  and  as  he  m  the  fellowship 
with  whom  it  from  thencefbrth  subsists :  —  the  threefold  relatiw  >  in 
which  God  stands  to  mankind,  as  primal  ground,  mediator  and  end,  — 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  —  in  which  threefold  relation  the 
whole  Christian  knowledge  of  QoA  is  comidetely  announced.  Accord- 
ingly all  is  herein  embiaced  by  the  Aposue  Paul,  when  he  names  tite 
one  God  and  Father  <^  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  works  throngh  all  and 
in  all,  (Ephes.  4 :  6 ;)  or  Him  from  whom  are  all  things,  throng 
whom  are  all  things,  and  to  whom  are  all  things ;  —  when,  m  pro- 
nouncing the  benedicti(«,  he  sums  up  all  in  the  formnla :  the  gnuse  of 
ttk«  Lom  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  eomisunioQ  (f  the 
Holy  Spirit.  God,  as  the  living  God,  the  God  of  manJdnd,  and  the 
God  of  the  church,  can  be  truly  known  in  this  way  only.  This  shap* 
of  Theism  presents  the  perfect  mean  between  the  wholly  extr^nundane 
God  of  Deism,  and  the  Q«d  brought  down  to,  and  confounded  with,  the 
world,  of  Puitheism.  As  this  mode  of  the  knowledge  of  God  belongs 
to  the  peculiar  essence  of  Theism  and  the  Theocracy,  it  follows,  that 
iU  ground-work  must  be  given  with  the  ground-work  Of  the  latter  in  the 
Old  Testament  —  the  doctrine  of  God  whose  agency  is  in  the  worid 
through  his  Word  and  with  his  Sjnrit :  and  hence  it  was  no  accident,  to 
be  expluned  by  the  supervention  of  outward  influences  merely,  that 
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• 
sitfch'a'Bhqfeg  of  Ute  eotamo«n«B  of  God  grtn^  oat  ^  tbe  gdnM 
Alreadj  contamed  in  tbfl  Old  Testament; — a  tenth  trluch  haa  aot  bees 
only  attended  to,  bv  those  vbo,  in  their  aoeeust  «t  the  progpeaaive  de- 
velopment of  doctnnes,  haTo  bemi  inclined .  to  exfittn  too  many  things 
hy  a  reference  to  ontward  CMuee. 

We  most  take  oare  not  to  be  deceived  by.  fatee  uialogies,  in  eonipar< 
ing  ttiis  doctrine  irith  apparoatly  kindred  dogmae  of  ot£er  religions,  oe 
irith  mere  speculative  thewies.  It&  oonneotioii,  sJreadj  p(unted  «ut, 
witit  the  fundaments  oonBciooBneea  of  GhiistifHutjrmnat  fumiflh,in,'diifl 
case,  the  ri^t  standard  of  oompariBon.  Amde  fnMD  ibia,  the  three* 
fdd  demgaatiott  of  tbe  Snpreme  Eaaenoe,  or  the  hypothesis  of  a  three* 
fidd  gra&tion  in  die  princijdea  of  esistraee,  out  furnish  ooly  a  dehiairq 
mudogy,  where  perhape  there  maj  be  lymg  at  bottom  bobm  theory  looflt 
direcuy  opposed  to  the  ChriatiaD  view  of  the  world ; — as  the  case  is, 
indeed,  wjUi  regvd  to  the  Indian  Trimnrti,  wbleb  Btande  ccmnected 
with  atfaoronghlj  paQtheis&:  scheme,  wholly  at  war  with  the  theistae 
and  theolo^ciQ  principle  of  Christianity^,  —  the  doctrine,  namely,  <^  a 
dirine  essence,  which  manifests  itself  m  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  process  of  rising  imd  vanishing  worlds.  And  evea  within  the 
Christian  church  itself,  systems,  consisting  of  a  pantheistic  dei£cati<Mi 
<^  reason  and  o(  the  world,  have  employed  this  doctrine,  wrested  from 
its  ori^nS  conDecti<m,  and  made  to  bear  a  sense  at  variance  with  its 
true  imp(xt,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  corrency  to  some  scheme  under 
a  Christian  garfo,  vbich  m  essence  was  wholly  opposed  to  Christianity. 

The  doctrme  of  the  Trinity,  however,  in  its  practical  or  economical 
import,  does  not  preclude  ue  reference  to  an  inner  and  objective 
relation  witiiin  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature  itself ;  unce  indeed  ia, 
the  revelation  of  God  in  hie  works,  his  esseace  is  presented  to  qB) 
t^agh  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge  it  aj^ars  at  first,  as  it  wwe  in  a 
^as3,  daikiy,  as  an  enigma  to  be  solved  —  and  since,  from  the  oontenH 
plation  of  Qod's  self-maoifestatdoit  in  his  w(»;ks,  we  are  constrained  -to 
fona  our  conception  of  the  divine  attributes  aocordmg  to  the  analogy 
of  our  own  mind.  Only  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  ]««ctic&l  or  eco- 
nomieal  Triad,  which  starts  from  God  revealed  iq  Christ,  or  from  tha 
position  of  tike  Apostle  Paul,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself,  most  ever  be  con^dered  as  the  ground-work  ^  the 
whole,  —  the  original  element  from  which  tiie  speculative  or  ontolo^ 
cal  view  is  derived ;  —  a  position  which  we  ^all  find  substantiated  la 
tracing,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  the  MstoricfJ  development  of  thia 
doctrine  in  these  first  centuries.  This  economico-jaactical  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  constituted  from  the  beginning  tlie  fimdameotal  conscionsn 
neas  of  the  Catholic  chnrch,  while  forming  itself  in  its  conflict  with  thet 
opposite  theories  of  tlie  heretical  sects.  It  is  that  which  forms  tba 
Msis  of  the  true  onity  of  the  church  and  the  identity  of  the  Christiaa, 
consciousness  in  all  ages.  Bat  the  intellectual  process  of  development^ 
by  means  of  which  the  ecooomiofr^iractical  doctrine  of  i^e  Trinity  waa 
reduced  to  the  ontologic^,  waa  a,  gradual  one,  and  moat  necessarily 
run  through  manifold  oppoute  forms,  until  it  issued  at  last  in  some. 
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awcle  of  apprehenraoQ,  satisfVing  &e  ivaaoA  of  tmity  in  Hie  Ohriatuo 
eonsciooanesB,  and  in  the  activity  of  the  dialeotio  reason. 

It  is  already  evident,  from  what  has  been  aud,  that  the  derelopisetit 
of  this  doctrine  must  start  from  the  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ ; 
and  the  ori^nal  element  here,  which  preceded  all  Bpecnlation,  ia  the 
image  which  Christ  lunuelf  left  on  the  conscionsness  of  those  who  r«- 
oeired  the  immediate  impression  of  his  life,  and  were  appointed  to  be 
witnesses  of  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  dirine  essence  dwelling  in  Christ 
grew  first  oat  of  the  intuition  of  the  divine  glory  mmfested  in  his  life,  . 
—  as  it  was  expressed  by  the  Apostle  John,  —  "  We  beheld  his  ^orr, 
the  gloty  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father  ;  "  and  out  of  the  dia- 
conrses,  in  which,  &om  his  own  Belf-conscioosness,  without  any  cospieo- 
tion  whatever  witli  the  existing  ideas  of  the  period,  but  rather  in  oppo- 
ntion  to  those  ideas,  he  expressed  himself  with  regard  to  hie  relation  to 
fais  heavenly  Father.  It  is  the  intuitive  view  of  his  person,  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  it,  even  where  it  ^peara  less 
strongly  developed,  in  tbe  three  first  gospels,  and  which  beams  forth 
with  peculiar  lustre  in  many  individual  truts,  Matth.  11 :  27;f— 12: 
6,  ,42;  — 16  :  16,  (compared  with  Christ's  manner  of  approving  what 
was  here  expressed  ;)  and  when  he  employs  tbe  110th  Psalm,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  those  whom  he  addressed  to  the  recognition  of  him 
who  was  greater  than  the  Son  of  David.  The  doctrine  concenung 
Christ  as  taught  by  the  Apostle  Faol,  proves  that  the  view  of  Christ's 
person  as  it  is  presented  through  all  the  writings  of  John,  was  not  one 
of  later  origin.  Moreover,  if  we  leave  out  the  minor  epistles  of  Paul, 
the  genuineness  of  which  several  writers  in  modem  times  have,  without 
any  sufficient  grounds,  been  pleased  to  call  in  donbt,  and  which  form, 
notwithstanding,  the  necessary  point  of  termination  in  the  development 
of  the  Pauline  theology ;  if,  I  say,  we  leaVe  these  aaide,  the  same  thing 
is  implied  in  the  designation :  Him  by  whom  are  all  things,  (1  Corinth. 
8 ;  6.)  In  the  Jewish  tiieology,  which  prepared  the  way  for  ChristiaQ- 
ity,  we  may  distinguish  two  differmit  tendencies ;  first,  in  the  idea  of 
&e  theocratic  Idng,  whowas  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy — who 
should  concentrate  in  himself  all  the  rays  of  the  divine  Majesty ;  and 
from  this  necessarily  proceeded  the  intuition  of  a  person  transcending 
the  finite  human  nature,  tiie  image  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  it  beamed 
fbrth  transfigured  in  the  consciousness  of  inspired  prophets  ;  —  and 
nest,  the  limited  apprehenuon  of  the  Messiah's  person,  connected  with 
die  limited  apprehension  of  his  work,  in  the  common  Jewish  coostHous- 
ness.  We  have  observed  in  the  history  of  tiie  Judai^ng  and  (rnostic 
sects,  how  both  tJiese  modes  of  apprehension  proceeded  to  develope 
themselves  into  opposite  theories,  each  wholly  excluding  the  other.  As 
to  the  above-mentioned  prophetic  element,  we  find  it  once  more  taken 
up,  and  still  ferther  prosecuted,  in  the  doctrine  conoeming  Christ, 
tanght  by  the  Aposties  Paul  and  John.  That  being  by  whom  the 
human  race,  when  estranged  from  God,  was  to  be  brought  oack  to  fel- 
lowahip  with  him,  appears  as  the  one  through  whom  the  procession  of 
all  existence  from  God  had  been  mediat^  from  the  be^nning,  —  B8 
^  one  who,  being  the  original  self-manifestation  of  the  hidden  divine 
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Essence,  always  fbrmect  the  tranailion  link  between  God  uid  the  crea- 
tion. The  same  was  the  firet-bom  of  every  creatur«,  and  the  firEt-boitt 
of  the  new  creation  of  humanity,  restored  to  the  image  of  God  in  the 
transfigured  human  nature  which  he  ezlubited  after  his  resurrection. 
The  same  was  the  image  of  God  before  all  existence,  and  the  image  cS 
God  in  humanity  ;  &e  dirine  fountain  of  light  and  of  life,  from  whom 
all  Bpirita  were  iVom  the  be^tung  to  draw  their  supplies,  and  he 
who  appeared  as  such  in  humanity,  for  the  purpose  of  reveatuig  in  it, 
.  and  of  imparling  to  it  divine  life  —  the  original  Word  of  God,  3ie  fint 
act  of  the  divine  self-manifeatatjon,  (of  God's  self-affirmation,)  which 
hnmaluzed  itself,  in  order  that  everything  perttuning  to  humanity  might 
become  godUke. 

The  title  "  Word  of  God,"  employed  to  designftte  this  idea,  Hie 
Apostle  John  could  have  arrived  at  mthin  himself,  independent  of 
any  outward  tradition ;  and  he  would  not  hare  appropiiated  to  his  own 
purpose  this  title,  which  had  been  previously  current  in  certain  circles, 
bad  it  not  offered  itself  to  him,  as  the  befitting  form  of  expression  for 
that  which  filled  his  own  soul.  But  this  woid  itself  is  certainly  not 
derived,  any  more  than  the  idea  ori^natly  expressed  in  it,  from  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  wUch  could  furnish  no  occasion  whatever  for  the 
choice  of  this  particular  expression.'  But  it  is  the  translation  of  the 
Old-Testament  term  "ta"! ;  and  it  was  this  Old-Testament  conception, 
moreover,  which  led  to  the  Kew-Testament  idea  of  the  Logos.  An 
intermediate  step'  is  formed  by  what  is  said  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews concerning  a  divine  Word ;  and  thus  we  find  in  the  latest  epistles 
of  Paul,  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  onward,  in  the 
e{H8tle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  goepel  of  John,  a  well-connected 
aeries  of  links  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  apostolic  doctrine. 

If  this  idea  of  the  L^ros  was  not  placed  in  connection  with  Christ- 
iamty  by  the  authority  of  an  apostohc  type  of  doctrine,  but  if  it  must 
be  considered  as  merely  the  product  of  a  fusion  of  Platonism,  or  of 
the  Aleximdrian-Jewish  theology  with  the  Christian  doctrine ;  its  wide 
diffision,  of  which  church  fathers  of  the  most  opposite  tendencies  hear 
witness,  could  hardly  be  accounted  for.  If  it  could  so  commend  itself 
to  the  teachers  with  whom  the  Platonic  element  of  culture  predomi- 
nated, still  the  others,  by  whom  every  thing  derived  from  that  quarter 
was  suspected,  must,  for  this  very  reason,  have  been  prejudiced  against 
it.  As  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  in  the  befdn- 
mng  of  the  second  century,^  could  appeal,  in  evidence  of  the  fact  mat 
this  was  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church,  to  the  oldest  church- 
teachers  and  to  the  ancient  Christian  hymns,  so  this  evidence  is  in  fact 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  Pliny,  already  cited  on  mother  occasion.* 

But  while,  in  the  tradition  of  the  chureh,  the  Logos-idea  was  taught 
and  transmitted  in  the  form  which  most  perfectly  harmonized  with  the 
habits  of  thought  that  had  resulted  &om  the  previous  stage  of  spirit- 

1  The  Plstonic  phOoaophy  led  rather  to  CommaDlarj,  hai  nude  KUie  excellent  i^ 

tbe  unidOTineDl  of  the  tenn  veif  as  a  de-  marks. 
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wl  cttltore ;  namelj,  as  the  idea  of  a  Bpirit,  fint-begoUen  gf  God  apd 
Bubordinate  to  him ;  there  was,  besides  this,  aoother  riew  of  the  dixy 
trine  concerning  the  Trimt;,  which  may  be  designated,  after  the  en*- 
tonuuy  luigaage  of  this  period,  aa  that  of  the  MonareMaiu.  Mtboa^ 
opposite  tendencies  are  to  be  found  among  the  followers  of  this  sect, 
and  the;  were  drawn  into  still  more  violent  dispates  with  each  other^ 
thaa  they  ever  engaged  in  agunst  the  subordinatioa-thec«7  (^  the 
ohurch ;  yet  Ibey  were  agreed  witli  regard  to  everything  expressed  by 
the  term  Monarchianiam.  They  felt  a  commoo  interest  in  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  consoiousnesa  of  God,  which  made  them  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  any  other  divine  being  be^des  one  God,  the  F^er. 
Either  they  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  Logos^loctiine  geaentUy, 
or  they  understood  by  llie  Logos  simply  a  divine  energy,  iJ^e  dinoe 
wisdom  or  reason,  which  illomiaates  the  sonls  of  the  pious; — in  this 
respect  falling  in  wiUi  a  certun  modification  of  the  Logo»4dea  which 
was  adopted  by  one  class  of  Jewish  theologians.^  Now  it  may  appear 
singular,  that  precisely  at  this  period,  —  when  a  Christian  conscioo^ 
nees  was  struggling  to  form  itself  in  the  midst  of  Paganism,  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  influences, — such  a  strictly  monotheistic  interest  could 
arise,  and  the  hypostaticaJ  Logos-doctrine  create  scruples  in  this  pai^ 
tioular  quarter.^  Bat  when  we  consider  how  the  case  really  was  with 
Christians  of  this  age ;  when  we  call  to  mind,  that  their  ChrislaaD 
consciousness  developed  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  their  previous 
Fagao  mode  of  thinking,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  uiiity  had 
been  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds  by  the  earliest  catechetical 
inatruction  which  they  received,  and  thai  the  Logoa-idea  did  not  ori^ 
nally  belong  to  the  primilave,  simple  confession  of  faith  at  baptism, 
(as  in  &ct  it  does  not  occur  in  the  so^alled  Apostolic  Creed ;)  it  may 
eauly  be  ezpluned  how  it  should  happen,  that  when  afterwards  this 
doctrine  came  to  be  Bet  before  them,  they  would  believe  it  contained 
fomethiug  in  oontradiction  to  the  principlB  of  the  /lavapxiii,  which  they 
had  been  first  tanght.^ 

Among  these  l^narchians,  who  were  agreed  in  combating  the  dots 
trine  of  a  hypoatatieal  Ixigos,  two  classes  are  still  to  be  distinguished ; 
UQCe,  with  some  of  them,  the  monarchian  interest  of  the  common  re- 
ligious futh,  or  of  reason,  predominated,  the  interest  immediately  coo- 
Dected  with  the  person  of  Christ,  tlie  interest  of  Christian  piety  in  the 
proper  sense,  bemg  a  quite  subordinate  matter ;  while,  in  the  case  of 
others,  both  these  interests  were  combined,  and  both  cooperated  with 
equal  power ;  and  in  close  connection  with  this  difference  was  another, 
that  while  with  the  one  class  the  dialectic,  critical  faculty  of  the 
understsndlng  was  supreme,  with  the  other  it  was  the  practical  element 
iDd  Christian  feeling  which  predominated.*    The  former  were  of  the 

1  Alnadj  mentioned.  per  fradMiMM  pan  at,  qnonlam  et  ipn  T9- 

■Orig.laJoonn.  T.n.  t  RiTifrol^adf  ^  jifbt  a  plnribiu  Dili  ncoU  ad  unicorn 

^OioUom  dvai  tixo/itveot  ropaaaw,  Ma-  et  nram  Denm  tniufert,  txpanaaat  td 

jlav/Jvovf  dim  livii/apteaiu  #t«vf.  oUovo/iiar,  [the  trinitr  (o  be  connected  witk 

■  TTUi  t»  eonarmed  bf  Tertaltlan,  sdr.  the  unity.)    Ibiuudiiun,  inqoiunt,  tow 

Tni.etm,  e.  3 :  SimpUta  quiqae,  ne  diie-  mu. 
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opnuon  ^i&i  in  tte  cihnrdi  syatem  tiie  distance  iru  not  soffidenHj 
nuiked  between  Chibt  and  me  only  true  Ood.  Thej  denied  that 
Christ  iras  divine  in  ereiy  sense,  and  irould  onlj  admit  that  he  was 
divine  in  a  certain  sense.  They  tangfat,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  a  man 
like  all  other  men ;  but  that  &om  the  first  he  was  actuated  and  guided 
by  that  power  of  Ood,  lite  divine  reason  or  wisdom,  bestowed  on  him  in 
Iwger  measure  than  on  any  other  messenger  or  prophet  of  Qod ;  and 
Ihat  it  was  precisely  on  tins  account  he  was  to  be  called  the  Son  of 
Ood.  They  diSered  from  the  Ebionites,  poperly  so  called,  in  tiiis, 
tiiat  they  did  not  believe,  with  tiiem,  such  a  union  of  Christ  with  God 
ksd  first  taken  place  at  a  determinate  moment  of  his  life,  but  regarded 
it  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  entire  development ;  since  in  &ct  they 
acknowledged  his  miraculous  conception. 

Bnt  the  second  class  coasted  of  those  whom  not  merely  the  inter- 
est for  Monotheism  or  Monarchianism,  in  which  a  Jew  also  might 
participate,  bnt  the  interest  at  the  same  time  for  the  &ith  in  the  tme 
deity  of  Christ,  made  opponents  of  the  hypostaticaI'Logoe4octrine  in 
tiie  fonn  in  which  it  was  then  onderstood.  The  oonunon  notion  of  the 
Logos,  that  he  had  become  man  in  Christ,  as  a  being  personally  distinct 
from,  and  subordinate  to,  God  the  Father,  although  most  intimately 
related  to  him,  appeared  to  them  to  be  too  inadequate  a  representation 
of  Christ.  The  idea  of  each  a  distinction  between  him  and  the  S<t 
preme  God  was  revolting  to  their  faith  in  Christ:  he  was  for  them  the 
only  true  and  supreme  God  himself,  who  had  revealed  himself  here 
in  hmnamty  so  as  he  had  done  nowhere  else,  had  appeared  in  a  human 
body.  They  regarded  the  names  Father  and  Son  as  only  two  different 
modes  of  designating  the  same  subject,  the  one  God,  who,  with  refe^ 
eoce  to  the  relations  in  which  he  had  previously  stood  to  the  world,  is 
called  by  ibe  name  of  the  Father ;  as  with  reference  to  Ms  appearoMe 
in  kwmamty,  he  is  called  the  Son.^  They  would  have  in  Cnrist  onlv 
the  one,  undivided  God ;  —  the  feeling  which  was  uppermost  with 
them,  would  admit  here  of  no  distinction  or  division.  Wlule  the  first 
class  of  Mooarchians  recognized  notiung  in  Christ  bnt  the  man,  and 
baiushed  the  divine  element  out  of  view ;  the  others  saw  in  him  noth- 
ing but  the  God,  and  tiie  human  element  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
wholly  snppresscd  or  overlooked.  The  tendency  of  their  views  was  to 
make  of  the  human  appearance  simply  a  transient,  removable  veU, 
serving  for  the  manifestation  of  God  in  humanity.  Tet  we  are  igno- 
rant as  to  the  particular  way  in  which  they  developed  their  thoughts 
on  this  point.  The  more  profound  pious  feeling  among  the  laity  who 
irere  without  education,  seems  to  have  inclmed  them  rather  to  the  last^ 

dusw ;  in  Joann.  T.  II.  f  9 :  IItim  iipvav-  with  &«  Fuli«r ;  th«M  are  the  PatHptu- 

liivoBi  liioTJiTa  tiioS  iripav  iropa  t^  toO  linns:)  i)  ifva«iihio«^  lifv  deortira  tvii  vM, 

fForpdCi  hfio?j}yovvTaf  fiibv   rival  -riv  fiixp^  Tt&hnaf  H  avnnt  ti^  iSirrrttra  nai  otioiav 

i^uofOf  itap'  oiroir  vllyv  irporoj'Oprvouevw,  xori  irtpfj'po^,  (an  indiTWusl  ejtutencB, 

ftlie;  uknawledge  the  diTinitj  of  Chrut,  natars  cenji  flniboa  orcamscripta,)  rvyx^ 

MIL  deny  him  a  personality  distinct  trora  vmiaaii  tripav  tov  irarpSf,  (tbe  other  clan.) 

tbe  FMher,  and  call  him  the  Son  in  wme  T.  II.  t  IB;  T.  X  f  SI;  cC«la.I.rUL 

only,  —  they  do  not  consider  him  as  Bach  c  19. 

to  troth,  inasmach  aa  they  identify  him  >  Two  hiivoai  Mr  ima^dtiat 
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mentioiied  view ;  and  if,  aa  appean  evident  from  the  panages  otad 
from  Tertullian  and  Origen,  tlus  view  had  many  adherent!  even  m 
late  as  into  the  third  century,  yet  tfiis  cumot  be  regarded  as  aay 
evidence  whatever  agunst  the  antiquity  of  the  Iiogo»«K!trine,  as  a 
the  latter  hod  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  conflict  with  some  mode 
of  t^prchension  tan  older  than  itself;  but  it  ought  ea»ly  be  the  case, 
that,  while  the  Logos-doctrine  was  becoming  moulded  into  shape  in 
theology,  the  view  just  mentioned  spniug  up  out  of  the  popular  con^ 
sciousncss.  It  was  the  reaction  of  the  Christian  consdonsness  among 
tiie  laity,  agunst  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  it  became  more  predsely 
defined  in  a  subordinadon-sysbem.^  TMs  is  the  class,  of  whom  Orizen 
says,  that  under  the  show  of  aiming  to  honor  Cbriit,  they  teach  wnat 
is  untrue  of  him.'  It  is  such  whom  he  has  in  mind,  whenne  describes, 
aa  belonging  to  a  subordinate  portion,  those  whose  Ood  is  the  Logoa, 
—  who  imagined  that  in  him  they  possessed  the  whole  essence  of  God, 
and  who  held  him  to  be  the  Father  himself.'  And  it  is  the  same  class, 
perhaps,  of  whom  he  says,  that  they  knew  nothing  but  Jesus  the 
crucified  ;  that  they  imagined  they  possessed  in  him  who  became  fledi 
the  entire  Logos ;  that  they  knew  Christ  only  according  to  the  fleah ; 
and  as  such  he  describes  the  great  body  of  believers,  over  against 
whinn  he  was  accustomed  to  place  the  genuine  Gnostics.*  Just  as 
Fhilo  distinguishes  those  who  elevate  themselves  to  the  Absolute,  and 
thc»e  who  imajdne  they  have  all  in  the  Logos,  considering  the  tatter  as 
the  Supreme  God  himself;  and  as  the  Gnostics  distinguish  those  who 
elevate  themselves  to  the  Supreme  God,  and  those  who  held  the  Dem- 
iurge to  be  the  Supreme  God  himself ;  so  Origen  distangmshes  those 
who  elevate  themselves  to  God  the  Father  lumself,  and  those  who 
never  proceeded  beyond  the  Son,  and  held  htm  to  be  the  Father 
himself;^    These  latter  were  usually  denominated  Patripasoans,*  —  a 

1  Imlud  of  being  kbie,  with  Dr.  Bsnr,  'Xpivri*  ical  TofiTtn  laraopofiivm',  riv  yrri- 

(irhcne  porilkmi  we  h«»8  not  n^ected  to  /khw  aapua  iayar  ri  lov  rofiiaamt  diw 

eoiuidcr  in  tbe  Btalemeat  wJaort  given,)  to  rai  Xd^,  XpurrAr  tarit  capm  fBiv*  Ytrih 

Rgard  tlie  Logoi-doctrine  m  Ui  Mtcmpl  to  mamat  rouiirDv  <K  ion  rd  irA^^of  rCm  m- 

■Irike  the  mean  between  the  two  cluaea  of  irurrrvufvai    vofu^a/iivav.     Tet  we    ihoiild 

tbe  Monarchiuu,  uid  to  accottnt  hence  for  not  omit  to  notice,  that  tn  the  aboTc-dtel 

it«  tpi«&d  I  we  moat  on  the  contnn  mun-  puu)^  Uuih.  T.  XVIL  f  U,  Origen  dit- 

tain,  that  it  wai  preciwi;  the  antithews  ot  tinf^iisbea  those  who,  ont  of  a  mistaken 

the  Logot-doclrine  in  the  Ibmt  oT  anbordin'  wi^  to  honor  Christ,  iijentify  him  with  tb« 

alion,  which  called  forth  Patripauianism.  Father,  fnim  the  great  niiui  of  orthodox 

We  discern  in  this  laat  tendencj  the  aama  beliercn,  who,  though  thej  do  not  consiiler 

intereit,  expmsing  itself  in  a  purely  prac-  Christ  aa  a  mere  prophet,  yet  are  far  from 

tical  way,  wilhoat  dialectic  reamning,  which  haTing   a  taScieniJy  high  coneeptioQ  of 

■flerwarda  loiight  iti  latishction  by  meaiw  him,  are  anable  to  form  to  themaelTes  anj 

of  dialectic  reasoning,  in  the  matured  no-  clear  conception  of  hia  character.  OJ  Azlm, 

tion  of  the  Homoiisloa.  ■ttv  /i^  rp  Mfet  u(  Kpo^^rnv  atriv  f]>nn,  S, 

'  In  Matth,  T.  XVII.  (  I*:  Oi  vofamtov  mmr'  iv  Ixuaandmn',  itMi^  Oarrmi  fxa^ 

rlvm  Onip  airwv^roic  ^  ifieviif  ^povovvrac  my  aiirdv  o^  ivri^^  eiiHv  rpavoOvrtc  ir^ 

nipt  obrei,   ^ayraaia  tvv  iaiaictv    oMv,  aiin>6. 

tmai  ilaiv  oj  iniyx™"''C  warpif  mJ  vlai  *  Ot  ^  flei»  Ixovet  riv  Tuv  Miw  AcAf, 

hn/otav  Kai  r^  imo^ruatt  tva  otAovrrq  elfoi  of  ^  in^  rnurovc  lieimpfA  Ifrrafm/a   fni 

rftv  irarfpa  tal  r^  uUv,  t^  hnvoif  /tovy  not  rftv  i>Ui>  toC  Acov,  lim  TLpunin  ai-rw.  L.  c 
mif  bvoiiam  iiaipa«vn(  ii  hi  bmudficvaii,  .      *  Qai  nram  eandcmqae   subaistencian 

Be  distingniahei  inch  ^m  heretics.  Patria  ac  Filii  aajtererant,  nnwa  peraonam 

■  'O  iiqo!  Taxa  T^  hi  otrr^  Saravruv  i4  dn^ns  nominiboa  anhjacenlem,  ani  laii 

rov  KoJ  ruv  <nir^  aMn'  ro/ufitrav  hri  Patripaisiani  appellaulur.    Orig.  fr 

tti{.    In  JouuL  T.  n.  f  3.  Cmunanta.  in  m.  ad  Titnin. 

•L  c:  Oi  >itA>  Mint,  d  f^  1v<»«' 
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name  wlucli  iroaM  be  &ppEed  to  them,  however,  onlj  hj  HioBe  vho 
muntsuned  the  subordinatioii-theoi^  of  the  church ;  ^  and  on  the 
ffroond  that  the^  baw  it  most  tend  to  impair  the  Superior  digmtj'  of 
the  Father,  if  that  waa  transierred  to  hun  vUch  could  only  be  pr^ 
dic&ted  of  the  LogOB,'  who  came  into  all  maimer  of  contact  with  tJie 
creature. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  more  in  detul  tiie  sevetal  phases 
of  Monarchianism. 

As  it  regards  the  first-named  class,  we  find  the  earliest  traces  of  it 
in  the  Roman  chorch ;  and  unce  it  has  been  found  that  Monarchians 
of  the  third  centurj  appeal  to  &e  agreement  of  the  older  Roman  bish- 
mpe  with  their  views,  modem  mquirers  have  been  led  to  infer  from  tiiia 
ciroumstsDCe,  that  the  Honarchian  tenet  was  in  this  church  originally 
the  prevfuling  one,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  unknown  to  it: 
and  this  was  connected  with  another  poution,  namely,  that  the  Soman 
church  had  its  origin  in  a  Jewish  element.  But  if  this  last  position  is 
an  erroneous  one,  and  the  Pauline,  Gentile-Christian  element  must  be 
regarded  much  rather  as  the  original  one  in  this  case,'  (as  we  think  we 
have  shown  it  must  be,  in  another  place,*)  one  ot  the  principal  argu- 
ments for  such  a  supposition  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  Moreover,  on 
Such  a  suppoation,  it  would  be  least  of  all  possible  to  account  for  the 
&vorable  reception  which  the  Patripascdans  met  with  at  Rome ;  for  it 
is  evident,  that  there  was  nothing  which  so  contradicted  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  Jeufith  Chri»tiang,  nothing  so  far  alien  from  Ebi<H^ 
itiam,  as  tMa  theory  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  We  have  seen, 
in  faict,  that  the  two  classes  of  the  Monarchians  stand  in  well-defined 
opposition  to  each  other.  Hence  both  cannot  at  one  and  ^  same  time 
have  been  dominant  in  tliis  church,  cannot  have  sprung  out  of  its  ori^ 
nal  element ;  although  one  dde  might  doubtless,  by  its  extreme  portions, 
have  called  forth  the  other.  Now,  if  Fatripassianism  was  the  predomi- 
nant doctrine,  this  would  least  of  all  have  presented  any  foothold  fiv 
the  other  classes  of  the  Monarchians.  These  could  expect  nothing 
after  this,  but  to  meet  with  the  wannest  renatanoe.  But  if  that  ten- 
dency of  Monarcbianism  which  was  more  neariy  akin  to  Ebionitism  had 
its  ground  in  the  ori^al  doctrine  of  this  church,  the  favorable  recep- 
tion which  a  Fatripassian  teacher  met  with  here,  could  not  be  accounted 
for.  The  intimate  connection,  moreover,  of  Irenseus  with  the  Roman 
choroh,*  to  the  doctrinal  tradition  of  which  he  especially  appeals,  testi- 
fies i^ainst  the  existence  of  such  a  Monarchian  tendency  opposed  to 
the  Logos-doctrine  in  this  church.  And  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that 
those  Monarcluans  were  at  home  in  Rome :  they  came  &om  aome  other 
quarter  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  where  was  a  confluence  of  the  rooet 
heterogeneous  elements  &om  all  directions.  The  Monarchians  of  the 
first  class  did  in  fact,  from  the  firat,  meet  even  here  with  a  very  unfa- 

1  In  ft  difTercnt  twM  from  wh«t  wm  in-  *  8«  tha  wordi  of  TertnllUn,  died  abort : 

tended,  when,  m  *■  later  r>«riod,  thoie  wbo  Paler  philoRophonim  Deaa. 

w«n  kccuhnI  of  not  duly  disiinaiiiiibing  the  *  See  mr  Apostol.  Zeiialter,  vol.  I,  p.  SSt. 

dWine  and  the  hnman  in  Chiut  were  de-  <  See  toI.  L  p.  30i. 
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vorable  reception.  Bnt  as  to  the  circunutwice  of  fbeir  appealing  to 
&eir  agreement  with  ibe  more  ancient  doctrine  of  ifae  Roman  chnnsli, 
Hub  just  as  little  proves  that  the  original  doctrine  of  the  Roman  ohur^ 
really  farored  them,  aa  their  appeal  wluch  they  also  made  to  the  scrip- 
tares  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  the  latter  &TOred  them.'  The 
true  state  of  the  case  probably  was,  then,  that  they  simply  took  adran* 
tage  of  the  more  crude  and  andigeated  form  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Bomaa  church  to  introduce  tiieir  own. 

The  founder  of  this  Monarchian  party  in  Rome  appears  to  have  been 
•  eertun  Theodotns,  a  leathe^d^es^er  (mnmrf^)  trim  Byzantium.'  It 
is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  he  interpreted  ^e  language  of  the 
ftngel,  (Lake  1 :  31,)'  Uiat  although  he  acknowledged  nothing  of  aa 
mStteUmg  divine  nature  in  Christ,  he  yet  supposed  that  Chnst  had 
grown  up  from  the  beginning  under  the  special  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  The  language  was  not,  he  stud,  the  Sphit  of  God  shall  enter 
into  thee ;  therefore  the  fact  here  denoted  was  not  an  incamstioa  <^ 
ttie  divine  Spirit,*  bat  only  a  descent  of  the  divine  Sfurit  on  Mary. 
Whence  too  it  appears  that  he  by  no  means  denied  the  sapematnnl 
character  of  Chnat's  nativity ;  of  which  therefore  he  ia  unjustiy  ao- 
cosed  by  Epiphanins.  The  Roman  bishop,  Victor,  is  sud  to  have 
excommunicated  him  &om  the  church,  whether  this  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  second  or  at  the  bemnning  of  the  third  century ;  yet  his  party 
oontinned  to  propagate  itself,  mdependently  of  the  dominant  churchy 
and  endeavored  to  zet  into  notice  oy  ciKitriving  to  elect  for  its  bislu^ 
Ifatolis,  a  venerated  confessor.  The  latter  seems,  however,  to  have  io- 
trodaced  a  schism  into  his  own  breast,  by  departang  from  a  conviction 
which  had  once  p-na  lum  stamigtfa  fiir  ccmflict  and  suffering,  ^e  di»> 
qmet  of  his  heart  manifested  itself  in  frif^tful  dreams  and  viaons ;  and 
in  the  end  he  pemtentiy  retamed  back  to  the  Catholic  church.' 

There  arose,  independendy  of  this  Theodotus,  another  Monarchian 
sect  in  R(»ne,  whose  founder  is  called  Artemon,  It  ia  certain  that  the 
party  which  derived  its  ongai  from  tlus  man  did  not  acknowledge  Theo- 
dotus as  belong^  to  them ;  and  if  they  supposed  they  could  appeal  to 
their  agreement  in  doetrine  with  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  who  had 
excommunicated  Theodotus,  th<^  must  either  have  assumed  that  their 
doctrine  differed  from  that  of  [Oieodotus,  or  that  the  latter  had  been 
ezcommunioated  for  other  reoflona  than  his  errmeous  doctrines.  The 
latter  may  be  supposed,  if  the  somewhat  highly  colored  and,  aa  we 
must  admit,  not  suffioently  well-«upported  account,'  that  Theodotus 


le  gospel  of  John,  vet  we  mosl  adniit  that  wcods  were  in  fact  refenvd,  al  tliat  lime,  n> 

tlw7  adcnowledEed  the  epatlee  o(  PaaL  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.    See  JdsIId 

*^The  latter  Ii  rtfiotted  b^  Epiphanini  M.  Apok«.  U.  ed.  Colon,  r.n-.  Td  rvrb/ia 

and  Thsodoretai.  koI  t^v  ivva^itv  t^  itapi  Seov  eiiHv  iMa 

*  Hii  wordi,  cited  bj  Epiphaniiu  hmct.  m^ooi  i9ip{-  ^  r^  iAyov, 

IM,  are :  Kot  atrri  ri  liayyiimv  Ifii  rp  Ho-  *  If  we  maj  trnst  (o  the  report  of  an  O^ 

pif  Tcveiiia  rtipiav  iittltiinTai  M  ^.  xai  ponent.     Eiueb.  Uh.  Y.  c.  38. 

aliK  elite  irvn)^  npim  yeviatrai  hi  eol.  •  Boiidea  behi^  cited  in  Epiphanins,  it 

*  Whether  it  was,  tfiat   bj  tiiii  divine  mar  be  fonnd  ic  the  ^tpendicts  to  Tortnl- 
Spliit  he  understood  the  Logos,  or  whether  lian's  Pnestxiplions,  c.  S3. 
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vaa  fint  excommanicated  from  the  cburch  on  accoimt  of  his  denial  of 
the  faith  under  a  pereecutioa,  ma;  have  eome  found^tioD  of  tnitib. 
The  Artemonites  coadnued  to  propagate  themselveB  in  Rome  till  far 
into  the  Uiird  century.  About  the  Huddle  of  Qua  centaiy,  the  Roman 
presbyt«r  NoratiaQua  still  coneidered  it  necessair,  in  his  expofrition  c^ 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  to  notice  particularly  tlie  objections 
of  tliat  party ;  and,  during  the  later  Samosatenian  disputes,  it  was  spoken 
of  as  a  party  still  in  existenoe. 

If  the  Artemoiutes  pretended  that  what  thejf  called  the  truth,  had 
been  preserved  in  the  Roman  church  donn  to  the  time  of  the  Romaa 
bishop  Zephyriaus,  yet  this,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  eignifiea 
nothing  more  here  than  it  does  in  the  other  cases,  where  they  cited  the 
older  church  teachers  generally  and  the  apostles  themselves  aa  wit- 
nesses for  tite  truth  of  theu-  doctrine.  When  a  man  entrenches  himself 
in  some  particular  dogmatic  interest,  and  makes  that  his  central  poi^ 
tion,  he  can  easily  explain  every  thing  in  confomuty  with  his  own  views, 
and  find  everywhere  a  reflection  of  Mmtdf.  Rut  when  they  asserted, 
that  from  the  time  of  Victor's  successor,  Zephyrinns,  the  true  doctrine 
in  this  church  become  obscured '  —  some  feet  must  be  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  assertion,  which  unhap[nly,  in  the  absence  of  historical  datft, 
it  is  impossible  at  present  accurately  to  ascertun.  Perhaps  by  these 
very  disputes,  the  Roman  church  was  led  to  fix  some  more  clearly  de- 
fined doctrinal  distinction  or  other,  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  mter- 
ests  of  this  party.  Rut  the  Roman  bishops,  who,  even  at  this  early 
period,  held  ao  tenaciously  to  traditional  forms,  even  in  unimportant  mat- 
ters, would  hardly  be  induced  to  exchange,  at  once,  the  Monarchiuiism 
received  &om  their  predecessors,  for  the  Logos-doctrine  coming  to  them 
from  abroad ;  and  such  a  change,  moreover,  did  not  admit  of  being  so 
easily  effected. 

As  it  regards  the  tendency  of  nund  in  which  the  doctrine  of  these 
Artemonites  originated,  ve  are  furnished  with  a  very  instructive  hint 
on  this  subject,  m  one  of  the  objections  brought  against  them.  They 
busied  themselves  a  good  deal  with  mathematdcs,  dialectics,  and  criti- 
cism ;  with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  with  Tbeophrastus.  It 
was,  then,  a  predominantly  reflective,  critical,  dialectic  bent  of  mind, 
which,  in  their  case,  encroached  on  ^le  fervency  and  depth  of  Christian 
feelings.  They  were  for  a  Christianity  of  the  understanding,  withont 
any  mystical  element.  Every  thing  of  a  transcendent  character,  every 
thmg  which  would  not  adapt  itself  to  their  dialectic  categories,  was  to 
be  expurged  from  the  system  of  faith.  It  ia  worthy  of  notice,  that  they 
devoted  particular  attention  to  the  Aristotelean  philosophy.  We  pei> 
ceive  here  the  different  kinds  of  influence  exerted  by  the  systems  of 
philosophy;  the  Platonic  being  employed  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divimty,  while  the  oppoBit«  oirection  of  mind,  tending  to  combat 
that  doctrine,  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Aristotelean. 

It  was  alleged  against  those  Artemonites,  that,  under  the  pretence  of 
emending  the  text  of  the  holy  scriptures,  they  indulged  in  a  very  ar- 

I  'And  tJ  vA  AoMiw  «(ra9  Zt^ufkioa  vapmX'V^X^  ^  U^iJow.  StiMb.L  T.  C  SI 
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Utiuy  kind  of  critiraam.  An  accaaation  of  this  sort  from  ifae  mondi  of 
opponents  is  in  itself,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  entitled  to  much  credit. 
There  w&a  ever  a  atrong  incKnadon  to  charge  liiose  who  deviated  from 
&e  church  doctrine,  vhenerer  the^  cited  other  readings  thaa  thow 
which  were  customarily  received  in  the  church,  with  interpolating  and 
oormpting  the  holy  scriptures  ao  as  to  make  them  favor  thoee  omi^ 
ions  in  which  they  difisred  from  Hae  church.^  But  the  peculiar  inteUeo 
tual  bent  of  these  people  rendera  it  not  improbable,  t^t  tliey  did 
indulge  in  a  licentious  criticism,  favoring  the  intereat  of  tbeir  own  pecu- 
liar dogmas.  Their  antagoniats  apeak  of  the  variations  wlneh  were  to 
be  found  in  the  several  recenuons  of  the  t«xt  proceeding  from  the  tiieo- 
logians  of  this  party,  as  each  was  ambitious  to  aci^uire  importanoe  I^ 
his  skill  in  criticism.^ 

Many  of  the  Artemonitea  were  led  alao  by  this  critical  bent  of  imnd, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  oppose  the  tendency  to  confeund  together  tiie  fun- 
d«nental  positions  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testament ;  to  combat  the 

'  practice  of  implying,  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation,  every  Ghii^ 
tian  tmth  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  were  for  hold- 
ing tie  two  poBiti<»is  more  distinctly  apart ;  for  distinguiahmg  more  dearij 
the  new,  apecifically  Chriatian  element  from  that  of  the  Old-Testament 
Bcriptnrea.    FosslHy,  also,  they  may  have  discriminated  more  carefiilly 

.  the  peculiar  (diaraeter  of  tiie  agency  exerted  by  the  Holy  Sjnrit  in  the 
case  of  the  New-Teetament,  from  that  in  the  case  of  uie  Old-Testai- 
meat  scriptures.  To  the  latter  they  may  not  have  asoribed  the  same 
Mthority  88  to  the  former  .< 

1  TertaOim'*  PrMcrlptiom :  'Din  rarilas  But  when  T  And  Dr.  Baar  eaiet.'ming  to 

di*dpUn«  et  6im  ChriiUann,  illk  wit  reri-  eatablish  a  oonnaction  between  the  tendmcT 

tu  ■criptumram  et  cxpaiitionaiii.   Da  prK-  here  described  an<l  the  net  c^  Mardoii,  I 

script  c  19.  miut  be  allowed  lo  wj,  thai  I  see  no  enmiid 

*  There  were  nuinj  co^m  of  tbe  New  whatever  for  an^  sach  hypodieni.    a  tbCM 

Teitament,  iiuciibed  with  the  namea  of  (lie  people  agreed  with  the  sclioal  of  Hatctoa 

critic*  of  the  Mvrrnl  serta  from  wliicli  the  iq  oppoetpg  the  pracliee  of  confoandiiw  lo- 

raTision  of  the  text  proceeded.    IliMar  eeiher  the  ftanaaitiental  posidona  of^  Um 

(imrpafuki  iVTOi  tintop^aai.  Ad  ri  fJmi-  Old  and  Ihe  New  TcMament,  (and  jet  dw^ 

/aif  ijyrypa^Stu  Toic  fioAv^iif  airrini,  rd  were  certainlj  very  far  from  prooeeding  to 

6^  Ixaarm/  aSirur,  iJf  avrat  naMiai,  Horup-  the  aame  length  in  thi«  opposidon  u  Hu- 

^aatva.    Eiueb.  1.  T.  c.  18.  don  did,)  thi«  cannot  po»«ibIj  be  retarded 

'  We   infer   ihit   from  the  nmaibible  u  snffldent  evidence  of  any  relaUoBdiip 

words  in  the  coniroTenial  notice  juBt  cit«d,  of  Ihein  with  the  lect  of  Marcion.    Thej 

Eiueb.  1.  V.  c  28  :  "Eviot  S  aliTiiv  oMi  to-  ware  driven  to  this  result  from  an  enlirelv 

paofftw  iyfluoav  atrdf  (rif  Ypaf^)  i^'  di&rent  slartint-point,  br  an  hitellectpal 

liirUf  ifiviiaafuvoi  rail  ri  vifiov  mi  Toi>f  tendency  direct^  opposed   to  that  of  the 

trpofTToc,    avofiou   tai   iSiou    dutaou^of  Marcioiiites.    Had  ihej  Blood  in  any  sort 

(here  a  word  mnit  have  ilipped  ont,fbrI  of  conneciloa  with  the    sect  of  -Alamon, 

do  not  fte\  at  lil>eny  lo  snpply  tvun,  nor  other  Chriitiani  certainly  wonid  nerer  have 

do  I  believe  Ehac  this  is  the  wori  missing,  had  so  mnch  to  do  with  diem,  but  would 

Neither  can  I,  nilh  Strath,  aJue  these  words  hare  repelted  them,  withont  ceremony,  from 

at  in   apposition  with  x'^"K.)   npo^aan  their  society,  at  noiorioas  heietica.    But 

XopiTVC  (under  Ihe  pretext,  that  they  would  neither  can  we  beliave,  that  it  was  to  thi( 

glorify  the  ^re  teilowed  by  the  gospel)  party  Ihe  appoDcnCi  belonged,  whom  T«r> 

tlf  iaxariK  airuXiiac  iXiSpm  iiaTulia3jieav.  tnllian  combikta  u  a  Hontaniu,  (sec  BbaT«| 

We  mar  here  compare  what  Origen  sayi  p  GKi,  note  S ;)  for  bad  It  b«en  in  hi*  pown 

of  the  rame  class:  Qui  Spiritnm  Sanctnm  lo  cbai^  theM  oppooents  with  such  emn 

aliom  qaidem  dicant  esse,  (jol  fuit  prophe-  a«  the  above-described,  he  wonld  astnredlj 

tis,  alium   antem,  qni   fait  In   apoaiolit.  not  have  allowed  sncb  an  oppatnnlty  U 

Vngnuat.  Cowmentar.  in  «i^L  ad  Tinra.  paN  wiiboot  •rciUnf  UratU  of  It. 
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We  recogmse  &e  eame  tendency  in  the  (tiest  opponents  of  JoWi 
gospel,  who  were  connected  with  this  pftrty, — the  so^alled  Moffi,  whem 
ire  n&Tc  already  spoken  of,  as  a  sect  ^st  pwhed  the  aatitheuB  of  Man- 
taninn  to  its  farthest  extreme  on  Uie  other  side.^ 

As  to  the  second  claaa  of  MonarchiuiB,  tixa  Patripatriana,  the  firat 
one  of  the  part;  who  comes  to  our  knowledge  is  the  confessor  Praxeaa* 
He  came  from  A^  Minor,  the  father'land  of  Monarchiuiism,  where  he 
bad  made  himself  known  as  an  antagonist  of  Moatanism ;  &oni  which 
circmnstanoe,  however,  it  is  hy  no  meazu  clear,  that  the  pecufiar  dire^ 
6on  he  took  with  regard  to  the  docttine  of  the  Tiiruty  hvl  any  conneo- 
Uon  whatever  with  tms  oppodtion ;  e^ecially  if  we  consider  that  die 
prophetic  epiiit  of  the  Monttmiats  itself,  aa  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
assumed  in  the  first  place  an  Old-Testament  form,  tuid  spoke  in  the  nanw 
of  God  the  Father  only.  He  afterwards  travelled  to  Borne,'  and  by 
his  influence  induced  tLe  Roman  tushop,  Nther  Eleutherus  or  Victor, 
to  prononnce  sentence  of  ezcommnnicadaon  againd  the  Mtmtaiusts  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  at  that  time  encountered  no  oppoation  on  the  bc(H« 
of  liis  Fatripassianism  ;  whether  it  was  that  men  were  less  disposed  to 
examine  rigidly  into  the  creed  of  the  confessor ;  or  that,  amidst  the  ne> 
gotiations  respecting  mtmy  other  important  nHtttors  connected  with  the 
iotfireets  of  the  church,  this  difference  in  doctrine  never  happened  to  be 
Eoentioned ;  or  that  Frwceas  found  in  the  ohurch  doctrine  at  Rome, 
.which  as  yet  was  not  veiy  precisely  defined,  a  pcnnt  of  union  for  his 
own  views,  and  by  tus  eeal  in  behalf  <^  the  faith  in  Christ,  aa  the  God* 
mas,  perhaps  by  his  hostility  to  the  other  parbf  of  the  Monarchians, 
won  over  (he  public  o{Hnion  m  his  favor.  He  next  went  to  Carthage, 
where  too  he  may  have  relied  for  support  on  the  before-described  pious 
interesta  of  simple  futh  in  the  laity,  which  had  not  yet  passed  thnmgh 
any  process  of  theological  development."  Yet  here  an  opponent  of  tmt 
doctrine  presented  himself,  and  a  controversy  arose.  If  we  may  believe 
the  hoBtilely-disposed  Tertnllian,  Fraxeaa  was  induced  to  recant  his 
opimons.*  Tet  we  shonld  here  probably  distinguish  between  the  real 
matter  of  &ot,  and  the  interpretation  ^  the  &ct  by  an  antaecmist.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  explenatiim  of  Fraxeas,  to  which  Tertot 
lian  alludes,  may  not  have  been  simply  a  vindication  of  his  doctrioe 
a^dnst  some  falsely  charged  conclunona.  Somewhat  later,  when  Tei^ 
tuUian  had  already  gone  over  to  the  Montanisdc  party,  the  controven; 
broke  out  alresh ;  uid  he  had  now  a  double  motive  for  writing  agunst 
Praxeas. 

According  to  bis  representations,  &ere  were  two  pos^ble  ways  <d 
CODStniing  ue  doctrine  of  Praxeas :  either  that  be  denied  the  exist- 
enco  of  any  distinction  in  the  Imng  of  God  himself- —  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  any  duali^  in  God,  which  might  seem  to  be  presupposed  by 
Christ's  appeantnce,  even  a  duality  understood  merely  in  a  fomud  sense  -^ 

>  Set  kboTe,  p.  536.  ara :  Donnimmiu    mnllii  in  mnplialafc 

■For  the  precise  time, IM  aboTe, p.  &13,  doOrinit.    cTntxam,  c  1, 

nou  3,  ud  5S5,  <Hii  luignue   i>;    CiTcnt  pristinna 

*  TeTtalliao's  irordt,  where  he  ia  ipeiking;  ioetot  da  emeiKuUioDe  warn  et  maaet  eUn> 

of  the  qiread  of  ttiii  doclriiie  in  Carthage,  gn^iluim  apod  pajchicoa.    L.  c. 
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lad  apT^ied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ  aimplj  villi  reference  to 
bis  bodii;  appearance  on  earth ;  ^  or  tiiat  he  admitted  the  doctrine  oS  a 
divine  I^gos  in  a  certtun  sense.  In  the  latter  case,  he  would  not  only, 
have  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ  with  reference  to  hu 
hnman  appearance,  but  he  would  have  acknowledged  a  distinction,  frtmi 
liie  creation  of  the  world,  between  the  hidden,  invisible  God,  and  him 
who  revealed  himself  in  the  work  of  creation,  in  the  Theophanies  of 
&.t  Old  Testament,  and  finally  in  a  homan  body,  ia  Christ.  In  the 
lastmeniioned  relation,  God  would  be  called  the  Logos  or  the  Son.  By 
extending,  in  some  sense,  hia  actinty  beyond  himself,  and  so  generat 
ing  the  Logos,  he  thus  made  himself  a  Son.'  Now  TertuUian,  when 
he  expresses  himself  in  tliis  last  way,  has  either  ^ed  to  enter  fiiUy 
"      of  hi  "         '-■-■■ 


^li  into  the  whole  connectioa  of  his  opponent's  mode  <^  thinking^ 
has  tnusferred  to  Praxeas  his  own  way  of  eonstruing  the  meanbg  d£ 
Praxeas,  or  else  difierent  views  must  have  existed  among  Fraxeas'  fol- 
lowers, according  to  the  degree  of  their  intellectual  culture,  and  ats 
cording  as  they  adhered  more  or  less  closely  to  the  church  terminology. 
To  thi»  class  of  MonarcMans  belongs,  moreover,  Nbetus,  who  kp> 
peared  in  the  first  half  of  Uie  third  century  at  Smyrna.^  It  is  a  clui^ 
acterislic  fact,  and  serves  to  confirm  what  we  tiave  sud  before  r«- 
Bpecting  the  import  of  Fatripassiamsm,  that  when  Noetus  was  <nt«d 
Mfore  an  assembly  of  presbyters,  to  answer  for  the  erroneous  docttinfl 
of  which  he  was  accused,  he  alleged  ia  his  defence  that  his  dootrins 
tended  only  to  honor  Christ.  "  Of  what  evil  am  I  guilty,"  stud  he, 
" when  I  gbrify  Christ t"*  The  unity  of  God  and  Christ,  this  ooij 
God  —  was  hia  motto.  In  proof  of  his  doctrine  he  referred  t«  Rom. 
9 :  S,  where  Christ  is  called  God  over  all ;  —  to  the  words  of  Christy 
John  10:  80,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one;"  —  pertiaps  also*  to  Ha 
words  John  14 :  9,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father."  It 
appears,  from  these  examples,  that  Fatripasrianism  appealed  to  tba 
antbority  of  St.  John's  gospel,  as  well  as  to  others ;  and  it  is  erideut, 
how  slight  are  the  grounds  furnished  by  the  spread  of  such  doctrinea 
for  presnnung  that  ^is  gospel  was  either  not  known  to  exist,  or  not  re- 
ceived. If,  in  the  case  of  Praxeas,  we  were  still  oncertain  whether  he 
made  the  distinction  between  Qoi  hidden  within  himself  and  God  in 
his  self-manifeat&tion,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  evident  from  tke 
report  of  Theodoretus,  that  Noetus  made  a  doctiine  of  this  kind  hit 
very  starting-point.  There  is  one  God,  the  Father,  who  is  invisible 
when  he  pleases  ;  and  appears  (manifests  himself)  when  he  pleases ; 

thai  olhGTi  before  bim  had  already  broadted 
one  of  ibe  Mune  kiod,  amoi^  whoa  be 
Damn  two  indindmli   onknown    to   n^ 
ini  and  Cleomenu. 

e  .. -rr .  .U.  ICppolTt.  c  NcwL  }  1 :  Ti  oi*  ■(>- 

a  the  Old  Teatament,  leadi  necMM-    Kbv  imu,  ili>{(i{uv  rdv  Xpumv ; 
rilr  to  thU  lemlt.  *  I  ny  'pvliapt,''  becanac  it  ii  aot  abaiy 

*  TheodontnB,  together  with  SppotTtni,  Inlelj  eertain  from  the  iraria  of  HJppoIf- 
Auniihea  tbe  laost  characteriidc  noliMi  of  tof ,  whether  be  i»  aotmriTig  an  objection 
thii  doctrine,  (vid.  H«nt.  fikb.  IIL  e.  3.)  actially  maJt,  or  onlj  one  whidi  1m  con- 
He  eonwtljr  ramaib  llMt  Noetn*  M  torn    eoncerrtd  poaatUt. 
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but  fte  suae,  -wfactiier  viable  or  inTiriUe,  begotten  or  on^geilileBj 
Tbeodoretufl  refers  tins  last  expresuoa  to  the  birUi  of  Ohriet ;  -^  but  ik 
iBtt^  be  doubted  irbetber  he  has  in  this  instance  ri^tly  taken  tlu  senss 
of  tbe  man ;  whetlier  ihe  latter  had  not  in  his  mind  the  rhmiBv  tM  Xiyvt ; 
and  by  thia  he  could  hare  nndeistood  here  nothing  else  than  God's  ao> 
tirity  without  himself.  At  all  events,  he  mast  bare  so  approfoiated 
tiie  Logos-doctrine  of  John  as  to  understud  by  the  Logos  only  a  desigt 
nation  for  God  proceeding  forth  from  his  hidden  essence, —  God  re- 
dealing  himself; — tbe  suae  God,  denominated,  in  different  relations, 
fc-and  Wjflc. 

In  the  confiiet  with  these  two  classes  of  the  Monarchians,  the  chnrell 
doctrine  of  the  Trimty  unfolded  itself —  and  in  two  different  quarters, 
in  the  Western  and  in  &e  Eastern  churcfa.  In  the  latter,  the  doctrine 
of  aubordination  became  firmly  established  in  connection  with  the  ^rp(i» 
tatical  view  of  the  Logos ;  since  in  the  controTersy  with  the  w>nar> 
chians,  who  denied  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  t^at  distinction  becanM 
still  Ubore  prominently  set  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  how  th« 
Western  mind,  startmg  from  the  doctrine  of  subordination  reoeived 
along  with  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  is  ever  striving  to  make  promi^ 
sent  the  miity  of  the  divine  essence  in  connection  witii  this  tUstinction. 
The  designation  of  Christ  as  tiie  Logos  could  have  been  known  froni 
the  gospel  of  John,  without  any  use  being  made  of  it,  however,  for  a 
speculative  en>oeitioD  of  the  doctrine  concenung  Christ.  This  first 
took  place,  when  a  species  of  intellectual  culture  which  had  b«ea 
formed  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  particularly  in  the  Platonic  school^ 
though  after  a  BUperficiiu  manner  and  more  onder  the  impulse  of  a  reli- 
gious than  of  a  philosophical  interest,  came  into  contact  with  Christiui- 
ity.  The  first  anthor  still  extant,  in  whom  this  character  way  be  difr 
cemed,  is  Justin  Martyr.'  He  avuled  himself,  in  his  specuUtions  (as 
PhOo,  whose  ideas  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Urn  and  to  have  inna- 
enced  him,  bad  already  done)  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek  term  La- 
gos, which  denotes  bo^  reason  and  word.  Hence  the  comparison  of 
the  reason,  which  dweUs  in  God,  (tbe  Uyat  h&adfm,')  and  the  rovelft- 
tionof  this  KeasoD,  appearing  creatively  wiUioat — the  sel^bsistent 
Word,  (u^or  irpa^apuiff ,  tile  word  as  it  stands  related  to  the  thought,)  W 
which  the  ideas  of  the  divine  reason  are  revealed  uid  become  aotoal- 
bed.  Accordingly  this  word  —  so  taught  Justin — emanated  from 
God  before  all  creation,  (being  his  self-manifestation,)  as  a  personal- 
ity derived  from  God's  essence,  and  ever  intimately  umted  viih  him 
by  tills  community  of  essence,  —  a  lUatiuctiou  wluch  does  nc^  arise  out 

>  Jiutin  deaoibei  tlie  doctrine  of  Chriat'i  er,  it  ii  imposuble  to  doubt  that  he  had 

dfTinity  u  ooe  taiwlit  bj  Christ  hinuelf  lead  thia  gospel,  «iid  coroprtEed  it  amonc 

SeiSea^m  ToEf  ii'  aiiTot  iiSaxSdai.    Dial.  hi»  spoWohc  comraentariea ;  for,  iodesd,  he 

Tryph.  f.  367.    The  doctricc  coocerning  deacribes  then   commcnuriej   as    having 

Chriii  aa  the  Son  of  God  iu  that  hi^ei  heeo  compoMd  putlr  hy  the  apoedea  then' 

aense,  he  thooght  h«  found  in  the  liiro/ii^-  aclvei,  ( Matlheir  and  John.)  aiid  panl^rbf 

aovcviana  -tiiv  aitoeroTjjv,  bj  which  phraas  their  disdplei,  Lake  and  Mark.    Toff  qjt^ 
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of  id;  neoeamfrf  ofnatnre,  but  u  broaglit  about  by  sn  actof  tihe  oBnoe 
will.  The  idea  of  this  Logos,  as  the  mnaible  teacher  of  the  spiritual 
irorld,  from  whom  all  goodnesa  ami  truth  proceed,  Justan  employs  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  Cliristiaiuty  as  the  central  point,  where  all 
the  hitherto^cattered  rays  of  t^e  godlike  in  humanity  ctrnverge, —  tiaa 
absolute  religion,  in  which  all  that  has  been,  till  now,  fragmentary  and 
rent  piece-meal,  is  brought  together  into  a  higher  unity ;  and  for  tjie 
■purpose  of  comparing  the  hH  and  un^oyed  revelation  of  the  absolute, 
dlrine  Logos  in  Christ,  with  the  partis  and  fragmentary  rerelations — 
80  fhigmentary  as  to  contradict  each  other — of  truth  in  the  hooiaa 
obnsciousness,  growing  from  the  implanted  seed  of  the  Logos,  which  is 
of  one  nature  with  that  eternal,  divine  reason.^  The  same  fundamental 
new  we  find  in  the  other  apologetic  writers ;  *  but  we  may  notice,  in 
Hie  case  of  Atbenagoras,  how,  in  esdeavoriag  to  atrip  away  everything 
tiiat  savors  of  Antfaropopathism,  and  m  contrasting  the  s^mtually  coi>- 
oeived  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  pagan  myt£s  concenung  sons  of 
deities,'  he  is  led  to  express  himself  on  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence, 
in  a  way  which  strikes  a  middle  course  between  t^e  Monarchion  theory 
and  the  doctrine  of  tiie  church  in  its  later  and  more  matured  form.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  above-named  Monarchians  might  avful  them- 
selves of  ^e  authority  of  such  passages,  to  imunfam  the  higher  ait- 
tiquity  of  their  own  form  of  doctrme. 

Thus  unfolded,  this  doctrine  passed  over  into  the  Alexandrian  school^ 
whose  philosophically  cultivated  minds  strove  firom  the  first  to  remove 
away  from  it  all  relations  of  time  and  analogies  of  sense,  as  the  an^gr, 
for  example,  drawn  from  the  expres^on  of  dioughta  in  vords.^  Already 
Clement  describes  the  Logos  as  the  ground-principle,  widtont  be^nning 
and  timeless,  of  all  existence.*  He  transfers  what  was  taaght  in  the 
Keo-Platonic  school  concenung  Uie  relation  of  the  second  principle,  the 
ptoc  living  in  self-contemplation,  the  hypOBtatised  ideal  world,  to  the  ab- 
solute, the  jv, — he  transfers  and  appUes  this  to  the  revelation  of  thq  L> 
gos  to  the  Father,  —  although,  at  the  position  he  oocn^ed,  and  with  lus 
mode  of  contemplating  the  universe  in  the  light  of  a  Christiaa  Th^sm, 
which  acknowledged  a  living,  personal,  acting  God,  it  was  still  impost^ 
ble  for  him  to  appropriate  to  his  own  purpose  the  sense  in  which  all  this 
was  meant  in  the  coherence  of  that  philosophical  system.*  The  ^>ecubi> 

>  Which  prooeedi  from  thi  tp^mv  bo/tI        *  In  the  U/ot  Mtadcros  ud  "pafapt- 

ytvu  Itv&piiT^w  ffnfpfia  tov  %6jaVy  the  Jiard  jc6f. 

W/m  iiipof,  compared  with  the  tofuJni  rt        » 'Ajjuwof  ail  SvapXPt  iffirt.  in«prt  t*" 

Uov,  naiTa  Ti  nrO  i^ymi  S[  ion  Xpiorit.  bimn.     Strom.  L    VUL  f.   700.      H    rOv 

jLpolog.  L  f.  4S.  Uu*  dp:t4  hnuovtanu  iK  roi  tfnil  nil  i>> 

^*  In   Athnugon*   (Jter   the   following  pami  jrpurrf  ml  irp4  oluwwv.    L.  r,  I  V,  f. 

tora:  The  Li^m,  aa  God'i  indwelling  ttir  SG5.     Kiyo^  aiuviaq.     L,  c  L  VII.  f.  708. 
■on,  projedi  am  ideas ;  —  The  Lo^i,  ai        *  We  lee  thii  bj  compiring  Clement, 

Word,  emanated  into  Mir-BUb^lenee,  car-  Btrom.  I.  IT.  C  UT,  with  Floliniu.  £nnead. 

lie*  tbem  into  Tcalization,  Uyoc  f*  Uif  utt  III.  e.  7,  uqq.    It  ia  true,  Clement  maj 

tnpyti^  \  —  ai  n-pmMi^  tvtpyaf,  it  it  that  not  have  taken  anj  thing  from  Plotinoa, 

bj  which  t^e  organiied  worid  wai  Ibnned  who  wrote  lome  yean  later;  bat  we  miut 

Ont  of  chaoi.  preaappoia  doctruMj  of  the  Neo-Platonia 

•  The  rpurati  yfwrifia,  oiijf  it  ymiiirvtRr;  ediool  itlU  older  than  HotiniM.    Clement 

fcrlhe  Father  had  from  all  eteniit7  bti  Lo-  wti:  'O  ^tdt  dvoiro&Mrvc  Hy,  ot<  ^fm^ 

(toi  in  himaelt  Imongjuovaof.    TU«  uuwcn  lo  tlw  Neo- 
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iire  ideas  of  Neo-Platonism  vere,  in  bis  case,  nuzed  up  with  Christiaa 
intaitions.  As  we  observed  on  a  previous  page,  that  Clement  intro- 
duced into  cert^n  pbilosopbical  propositions  a  religious  matter  vhicb 
vas  foreign  from  tiiem,  so  here  too  we  see  him  striving  to  find  the  idea 
which  grew  out  of  lus  own  Christian  coi^ciousness  and  thought -^  this 
idea  of  the  xaaty  of  the  divine  life,  and  of  negation  and  schism  as  the 
very  essence  of  unbelief —  striving  to  find  thia  idea  in  the  speculative 
maxims  of  the  Xeo-Platonic  school  concerning  the  mS^A  But  the  Alex- 
andrian system,  vhich  sprang  out  of  the  germ  furnished  by  Clement, 
was  firat  carried  out  and  moulded  into  its  perfect  shape  by  Origen ;  — 
and  the  influence  of  bis  exposition  of  the  doctrine  continued  long  to  be 
felt  in  the  Eastern  church.     The  leading  ideas  in  it  were  as  follow*. 

There  is  an  original  source  of  all  existence,  to  he  called  God  in  the 
absolute  sense  ;'  the  fountain  of  (Hvine  life  and  blessedness  to  a  world 
of  spirits,  who,  as  they  are  allied  to  him  by  nature,  are  also,  by 
their  communion  with  bim,  deified  and  raised  superior  to  the  limitationa 
of  a  finite  existence.  In  virtue  of  this  divine  life,  which  flows  to  them 
through  their  communion  with  the  original  divine  essence,  the  more  ex- 
alted  spirits  may  be  denominated,  in  a  certm  sense,  divine  bebgs, 
gods.*  But  as  the  a&TwSror  b  the  original  eouroe  of  all  existence  and 
of  all  (Uvine  life,  so  the  Logos  is  the  necessary  intermediate  link  through 
vhich  all  communication  of  life  from  bim  proceeds.  This  latter  is  the 
concentrated  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  its  universal,  all-embracing 
reflection,  by  whom  the  partial  eradiations  of  the  divine  glory  are  d£ 
fused  abroad  through  the  whole  world  of  spirits,* 

As  there  is  but  one  original  divme  essence,^  so  there  is  but  one  ori^ 
sal  divine  reason,  the  al»iolute  reason,*  through  which  alone  the  eter- 
nal Supreme  Being  reveals  lumself  to  all  other  existences.  He  is  to 
them  the  souree  of  all  truth, — objective,  eelf-aubsistent  truth  itself.  Ori- 
gen considers  it  very  important  to  hold  fast  the  position,  that  each  sev- 
eral rank  of  reasonable  beings,  or  each  several  intelligence,  has  not  its 
own  subjective  Logos,  but  that  one  absolute  objective  Logos,  as  well  aa 
one  absolute  objective  truth,  exists  for  all ;  the  one  truth  of  the  divine 

Platonic  TDHitiin  concemiiiR  a  BupTantional,  aecond,  those  who  believe  that  (hey  pocMH 

iDtelleclnal  inniitioii,  bj  which  the  voii;,  ris-  in  ChrisE  Uie  Supreme  God  himBell^  (>e« 

Ing  aboTC  iUelA  ■o'n  to  the  Av,  —  so  Ploti-  nboTe;)  the  third,  those  who  are  condacled 

noa  Bftya  of  tlie  iv:  'Vinp^ijiiiKbq  tovto  r^v  first  to  some  nolion  of  God,  b»  recopiiadng 

roti  voi'  ^aai,  rivi  dAiccoiTo  iTttjiai^  iSpof;  (hose  higher  divine  essences,  the  divine  in- 

What  Plolinos  ears  of  the  voilf  sa  the  ivcp-  lelligences  vhich  animate  the  planets.   Ori- 

ycia  itpunj  tv  iii^oii^  -rCm  nuunjv,  as  ^e  gen  aigaes,  aa  Philo  had  already  done  from 

hi  vZv,  Clement  transfers  to  the  Logos.  Dent.  4  ;  19,  a  certain  neeesaitv  of  Polylhe- 

'  Because  the  U;^  is  the  iruvra  fv,  —  rd  ism,  and  in  particular  of  Sabeisin,  in  the 

rif  abTbv  Kai  rh  tt'  airofl  inaTciaai,  fiovait-  process   of   the   relirioua   developnient  of 

jtov  fori  ylvcT^ai,  irrcpunrom-uf  (voii/irvov  mankind,  ordained  by  God ;    T^  Toilf  f^t 

tr  afirti,  ri  Hi  iiriar^aai,  itmiaiu  iTrt  mil  iwaiiivoBf  M  Tifv  vovi^  ivaSpa/uIv  itaar, 

6iarrT^iu  Kal  /upm&^vai.  it'  cia^Tuv  ^cuv  Kamifiiimv^  nipt  4e&Tti- 

'  The  iTrlur  fltoc,  airWiof.  rof,  dyniHTTuf  jr-jV  hi  Tob-nxi  SeraaSai  ad 

»  MfTOjfj  TTK  Ueivov  tfronjTOf  deomuii-  ^  mmrai  hzl  lUula  ml  6aifi6vui.     See  in 

fievm.    Intimately  connected  with  this  dii-  Josnn.  T.  ^XU.i  S, 

tincdon,  BUnds  Origen's  theory  concerning  '  In  Joann.  T.  H.  c  a ;  T.  XXUL  &  18. 

the  process  of  the  development  of  Theism.  '  The  atrWrof. 

Tliey   occupy  the   highest   position,  who  *  Tlit  aMXvyot 
have  loared  to  the  dmiOiiif  hinuelf )  —  the 
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oonsdonsi^eeB,  which  Hods  man  with  all  the  diSerent  ranlu  of  iateDH 
seaceB  in  the  world  of  spirits.  "  Every  one  cert^ly  will  admit,"  saya 
Ee,  "  that  truth  ia  one.  None  sorely  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  truth 
of  Qoi  IB  one  thing ;  that  of  the  angels,  another ;  and  that  of  men,  slall 
another ;  uuce,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  caee,  there  can  he  but  one 
truth  m  regard  to  each  one  thing.  But  if  truth  is  one,  it  rightly  fbt 
lows  that  the  evolution  of  truth,  which  ia  wisdom,  must  be  conceived  aa 
one,  inasmuch  as  all  false  wisdom  comes  short  of  the  truth,  and  cannot 
properly  be  c^ed  wisdom.  Sut  if  there  is  one  truth  and  one  wisdom, 
then  the  Logos  also  is  one,  who  reveals  truth  and  wisdom  to  all  sueh  ta 
are  capable  of  receiving  it."  Although  the  Logos,  however,  is  b;  his 
own  nature  the  absolute  one,  yet  he  places  himself  in  maoifold  forms 
and  modes  of  activity,  according  to  the  difierent  positions  and  the 
Afferent  wants  of  reasonable  bein^,  to  whom  he  becomes  whatsoever  a 
necessary  for  their  well-being.  While  the  Gnostdcs  made  different  hy- 
postases out  of  these  different  modes  of  operation  of  one  and  the  same 
Redeeming  Spirit,  Origen  referred  back  these  different  hypostases  to 
different  ideas  and  relations,  (^twaaiat ;)  but  while  he  combated  these 
althypostatiang  GnosticB,  he  opposed  also  the  Monarcluans,  who  re- 
duced the  whole  Triad  sim^lj  to  different  relations  of  one  and  the  same 
divine  essence.  He  who  denied  the  independent  existence  of  the  divine 
Logcs,  seemed  to  lum  to  reduce  everything  to  the  subjective,  —  to 
deny  the  existence  of  an  absolute  objective  truth,  —  to  make  of  this ' 
a  bare  abstract  thing ;  for  he  could  not  otherwise  conceive  of  the  divine 
Logos,  than  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  conceive  of  the  voCf  of  the 
Keo-Platomc  philosophy.  "Kot  one  of  ns,"  says  Ongen,^  "is  pos- 
sessed of  so  mean  an  intellect  as  to  suppose  that  the  enence  of  Iruih* 
did  not  exist  before  the  earthly  appearance  of  Christ." 

As  Origen  expired  the  several  dengnationa  of  the  Logos  to  be  syn^ 
bolical,  BO  he  considered  it  to  be  also  with  the  name  Logos  itself;  and 
he  spoke  agMust  those  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  compaiison  with 
the  ^)"Y  "po^op^k,  which  seemed  so  inadequate  to  the  Alexandrians, 
held  fast  to  the  name  Logos  alone,  and  thought  ^ey  might  refer  to  this, 
tH  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where  &  7Ar^  was  spoken  of.^  The 
notion,  which  went  along  with  this  view,  of  an  emanation  of  the  Logos 
to  self-subaistent  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  was,  like 
every  other  transfer  of  temporal  relations  to  the  Eternal,  combated  by 
Origen.  He  who  fixed  no  be^nning  to  the  creation,  but  supposed  it  to 
be  eternal,  would  far  less  fix  any  beginning  here.  He  strove  to  banish 
all  notions  of  time  &om  the  conception  of  the  generation  of  the  Logoe> 
It  was  necessary  here  —  as  he  thought  —  to  conceive  of  a  timeless 
present,  ui  eternal  now ;  and  this  he  supposed  to  be  intimated  by  thfr 
expression  "  bwlay  "  in  the  second  Psalm.* 

In  excluding  all  notions  of  tame,  it  is  also  implied,  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  generation  of  the  Logos  should  not  be  conceived  as  something  which 

1  e.  Crts.  L  Tin.  c.  13.  "  npo^opis  mirpudtv  alavcl  h  ovWofJoIf  m- 

*  H  T^  Aiil^eiac  obala.  fifirqn  rival  Tin  vldv  tdv  ScaB. 
•"Eirei  TOuijuf  jo>uwo<  T^r  ifijprffoTo  ij        *  In  Jotno,  1 3Sj  U.  I. 
tapXa  /Mv  A^W  iyaOiv,  f.  44, 1,  oUunm 
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hftl^tened  once  mi  was  then  onr.  WiUi  &»  ooncepdoa  of  be^nning, 
that  also  of  an  end  muat  be  carefullj'  excluded  —  it  euiould  be  conceived 
as  a  timeleas,  eternal  act.  Oiigen  seeks  to  render  this  theogonic  pro- 
cess clear  by  an  analogy  —  by  comparing  it  with  the  process  accord- 
ing to  which  the  divine  life  developea  itself  in  believers —  the  jiut  man 
not  being  bom  of  God  at  once,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  life  imparted  to 
lum,  but  being  ever  bom  anew  of  God ;  so  that  all  the  good  he  does, 
proceeds  from  tins  generation  of  the  divine  life  in  him.'  With,  the  glory 
of  God  exists  also  its  radiation  in  the  Son ;  from  the  light  ever  goes 
forth  its  radiation.'  We  should  not  forget  here,  that  Origen  was  led 
into  this  view  by  his  philosophical  education  in  the  Platonic  school ;  for 
be  only  needed  to  apply  what  was  taught  in  this  school  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  Sv  to  the  vaot,  to  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Logos. 
Bat  here,  owing  to  the  difference  between  his  own  fundamental  position 
tni  the  Neo-Ftatonic,  a  question  might  occur  to  him.  On  the  Keo- 
Flatonic  principle,  all  teleolo^cal  considerations,  all  will  and  action  of 
the  absolute,  were  excluded ;  nothing  properly  had  any  place  here  but  a 
neces^ty  of  the  conception.  But  it  was  othemise  with  Origen's  idea 
of  God  the  Father :  — hence  the  question  arises,  whether,  in  reference 
to  the  generation  of  the  IiOgos,  he  conceived  of  a  necessity  grounded 
in  the  divine  essence,  or  of  an  act  proceeding  freely  from  the  divine 
will.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  the  lateiMieTeloped  notion  of  the  unity 
of  essence  in  the  Triad,  it  would  have  resulted  from  this  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  he  would  be  led  to  distinguish  the  eternal  generation  of 
tJie  Son,  as  an  immanent  act  grounded  in  the  divine  essence,  from  a 
fiat  of  the  divine  will  as  the  mediating  cause  of  the  creation.  But  the 
matter  presented  itself  in  a  different  aspect  to  Origen,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  his  principle  of  subordination,  which,  strictly  taken,  excluded 
■uch  a  mode  of  conception.  And  this  result,  to  wtuch  Origen's  princi- 
ple would  lead,  he  is  stud  actually  to  have  expressed  in  his  disputation 
with  the  Yalentinian  Candidas,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Gnostic  doctrine 
of  emanation.  He  affirmed,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  a  natural 
necessity  in  the  case  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  but,  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  the  creation,  we  must  conceive  of  an  act  flowing  from  (ho 
divine  will ;  but  he  must  have  excluded  here  all  temporal  succession  of 
the  different  momenta.'    From  this  view  of  the  subject,  Origen  was 

'  Concentng  Cbriit :  'On  o^t  tyhnniatv  ter  dlTidanir  in  putea,  ted  didt  nibUmcm 

i  variip  Tilv  vUiv  «ai  uitihrarv  aliriiv  i  ira~  el  excelltinliuimun  oreatunm  voJimdUc  ex.- 

tijp  ijii  r^f  ytveacuf  airoS,  i3X  iil  ycw^  Gtltisse  Fatris,   aicnt  et  ctetenu   cre&tnru 

ai-T6v.     Conremirg  the  jnsi  man  :  oi  j-dp  Hieronrra.  T.  II.  contm  Hafln.  ed.  Villarei 

&tH>i  ipu  rdv  iiauav  ycftwijaaai,  oKV  iet  T.  IL  p.  I.  p.  512.  Venet.  lT6T,or  ed.  Uw 

yniwrSai  sa&'  iKoamu  irpofii'  iya^^,  iv  tiiinay,  T.  IV.  f.  413.     It  mnit  be  ccnreued, 

i  yewf  Tiv  iuaumi  i  ^t6{.  la  Jetem.  Horn,  the  soutcb  from  which  we  obtaia  thii  is  not 

IX.  t  *■  irholif  to  he  Telied  oD  ;  for  we  know  not 

*  'Oaov  idTi  rt  ^  iroojroiiv  roS  iirou-  with  what  degre*  "f  care  Ihe  notea  of  this 

yaa/iaroc,  int   ToooiJTov  ycwuToi  rd  inav-  disputation  were  token  down.     Many  ex- 

jaefia  ngc  io^V!  ^oi  Siaa.  pressioni  which  are  here  unibed  to  Origen, 

'  Jerome  laya  :  Hahetar  Dialogru  apud  do  not  agree  with  bia  mode  of  ihinitin^  or 

Qrncoi  Origenij  et  Condidi,  ,VaIentmiani  stjrle  of  langaage.    Tht  aboM  deSnitioi], 

bnresii  defcnsoris,  in   quo  repognU,  Dei  however,  as  moat  be  eTJdent,  ii  well  anp- 

FUiam  rel  prolalnm  esse  vel  aalam,  (tli«  U(-  ported  bj  Origen's  sjstem ;  and  ii  is  easj  to 

tcr  certainly  he  could  only  donj  so  for  as  it  see,  that  he  would  bare  been  led  to  slots 

WIS  too  teiuaoualy  coQcUTed,)  neDensFv  thigiato  Kqirau  tennt,  onl?  when  driTcn 
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also  led  to  object  emphsidcBlly  to  the  aotion  of  a  generation  of  the  Son  of 
God  from  the  essence  of  the  Father,  (ytrv^mtiKT^aiaio!^  inasmuch  as 
such  a  theory  seemed  to  him  to  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  natanl  n»- 
cessity  to  which  the  divine  essence  was  subjected  —  to  the  sappoai- 
tion  of  a  sensuously  conceiTed  emanation  —  a  severing  of  the  mvine 
essence.^ 

In  conformity  vith  this  development  of  ideas,  Origen  held  it  to  bo 
quite  necessary  to  insist  on  the  absolute  exaltation  and  superioiity  of 
God  the  Father,  so  for  as  bis  essence  ia  concerned,  above  every  other 
existence ;  just  as  he  was  accustomed,  when  a  Flatonist,  to  consider  the 
highest  h  as  immeasurably  superior  to  all  other  things,  and  exalted,  in 
its  essence,  even  above  the  >«er  itself.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore, 
BometJiing  like  a  pro&nalion  of  the  first  and  supreme  essence,  to  sup- 
pose an  equality  of  essence  or  a  unity  between  him  and  any  other  b«- 
mg  whatever,  not  excepting  even  the  Son  of  Qod.  As  the  Son  of  God 
and  tbe  Holv  Spirit  are  mcomparaJ^ly  exalted  above  all  other  eustences, 
even  in  the  highest  ranks  of  uie  spiritual  world,  so  high  and  yet  higher 
ia  the  Father  exalted  even  above  them."  To  this  distinction  between 
the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God  and  that  of  the  Father,^  Origen  was  in- 
duced to  ^ve  still  more  prominence  in  oppoung  the  Monarchians.  As 
these  latter,  with  the  distinction  of  essence,  denied  also  tlie  personal 
distinction,  so  it  was  with  Origen  a  matter  of  practical  moment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  systematic  connection  of  ideas  in  his  philosophical  system 
of  Christianity,  to  nmntain  in  opposition  to  these  the  personal  indepen- 
dence of  the  Logos.  Sometimes,  in  this  controversy,  he  distinguishes 
between  wrutif  of  e»*ence,  and  personal  unity,  or  unity  of  subject,  in 
which  case  he  was  only  interested  to  controvert  the  latter.*  And  this 
certainly  was  the  pcnnt  of  greatest  practical  moment  to  him ;  and  he 
must  have  been  well  aware,  that  many  of  the  fathers,  who  contended 
for  &  pergonal  distinction,  held  firmly  at  the  same  time  to  a  unity  of 
asence.  But  the  internal  connection  of  his  own  system  required  that 
both  should  stand  or  fidl  together :  wherever  he  spoke,  therefore,  ftom 
the  position  of  that  system,  he  affirmed  at  one  and  the  same  time  Uie 

irtporqc  liff  ataiaf  and  the  trtpoTtn  T^  hrooriiltut  OT  n*  iinww^ieww* 

From  this  doctrine  he  drew  the  practical  inference,  that  we  are  bound 
to  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  and  not  to  the  Son ;  vhence  it  is  apparent, 
what  a  strong  practical  interest  the  Fatripassians,  they  whom  Origen 
accused  of  knowing  only  the  Son,  irithout  being  able  to  elevate  them- 
selves to  the  Father,  must  have  had  to  controvert  such  a  system.  But 
still  Christ  was,  even  to  Origen,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  hfe — as 


a  It  ia  opposing  ths  doctrina  of  a  ■< 
18  UDaDBlion-UiMi?,  or  of  luttanl  n 


npoTcpm  elx',  Ky/iara  iy^ptnrav,  fofi  tivfi 
fvaiv  iopaTDV  tat  iauuaTov  trtfavraafitvaii. 
*InJouin.  T.  XIiLt  S9. 


Htv.  I  In  Jouin.  T.  XliL  t  S9. 

'  AgainM  lho«e  who  erroDeooiljexpUla-  •  The  doctrine  of  a  hrpon^r  ri 

ed  the  passage,  John  S  :  M,  ai  raerring  to  tn  the  dispule  agaiiut  Ibe  o/ioeiaa 

the  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  sits,  in  *  In  Joaao.  T.  X.  against  those  who  said, 

Joann.  T.  XX.  }  IS  :  'AUw  &  ri-  ifyXStni  *Ev,  oi  yir^rr  oiei^  iMi  xal   imaaifiiw^ 

avi  tfrnO,  Aji)TjaoVTO   inrrt  ni  ye)' ■' ^  ■■' — ' 

dirA  TDi>  Seoo,  its  ixdiOBda  Ik  t^ 

fianeu/  rod  itarpif  yrj^w^adai  n      ...     _._.    .._.  .._.     . 

olovil  iiaaoiitvw  ical  Auxovroc  Tf  oioi'^  j  v&c  h-tpnf  roi  rarpic. 
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ie  eiiwesfled  it  wiQi  fall  convictum,  even  on  the  grounds  of  hia  otto 
philoflophical  BTStem  of  Ghrifidan  ideas.  He  knew  of  no  other  way  to 
the  Father ;  no  other  source  of  truth  ;  no  other  spring  of  dirme  life 
for  all  crefttares,  hat  him :  he  was  the  mirror,  through  which  Paul  and 
Peter,  and  all  who  were  like  them,  saw  Ood.'  He  says,  the  Gnostics 
may  be  allowed  in  a  certain  sense  to  he  right,  when  the;  affirm  that  the 
Father  was  first  rerealed  by  Christ.  Until  then,  men  could  have  no 
other  knowledge  of  God,  than  as  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world, 
nnce  it  was  first  through  the  Son  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  him 
as  their  Father ;  and  it  was  hy  the  spirit  of  adoption  winch  they  re- 
eeired  from  him,  they  were  first  enisled  to  address  God  as  their 
Father.'  He  recognized  him  as  the  Mediator  from  whom  ^one  Chris- 
tians derive  their  communion  with  God ;  to  whom  they  should  con- 
stantly refer  their  Christian  consciousness,  and  in  whose  name  and 
through  whom  they  should  always  pray  to  God  the  Father.  He  says, 
"  Why  may  it  not  he  expressed  in  the  sense  of  him  who  siud,  Where- 
fore callest  thoa  me  good  ?  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God. 
Why  prayest  thou  to  me  ?  Thou  shouldst  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  to 
whom  I  dso  pray.  As  you  leam  from  the  holv  scriptures,  you  tie 
not  to  pray  to  ihe  Hi^  Priest  orduned  for  you  by  the  Father,  to  him 
vho  has  received  it  from  the  Father  to  be  your  Advocate  and  Interces- 
sor ;  but  yon  must  pray  through  the  High  Priest*and  the  IntercessCH*, 
through  him  who  can  be  touched  with  your  infinnities,  having  been 
tempted  in  all  points  like  as  ye  are,  yet,  by  the  ^ft  of  God,  withoat 
rin.  Leam,  then,  what  a  gift  yon  have  received  from  my  Father,  when, 
by  your  new  birth  in  me,  ye  have  received  the  storit  of  adoption,  that 
ye  might  be  called  sons  of  God,  and  mr  own  brethren." ' 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  Ongeu  unfolded  and  matured  hia 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  controversy  with  the  two  classes  of  the 
Monarchians ;  and  the  systematic  foundation  which  he  Ifud  fi)r  tius  do^ 
trine  could  not  f^  once  more  to  call  forth  a  reaction  from  the  MoDft^ 
chian  party ;  for  his  views,  as  mUst  appear  evident  &om  the  exhibition 
of  his  system,  were  hardly  suited  to  remove  the  scrnples  thev  enter- 
tained agunst  the  hypostatical  Logos^octrine,  in  a  way  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  them  at  their  own  position.  But  Monaxchianiffln,  in 
order  to  support  itself,  now  made  its  appearance  under  a  new  shape. 
Amid  the  strifes  of  the  two  classes,  there  arose  a  conciliatory  Monar- 
chian  tendency,*  It  proceeded  from  those  who  agreed  with  die  M(h 
narohians  in  contending  agunst  the  doctrine  of  a  hypostatical,  subor- 

T.  ZIIL  f  16.  u  its  fbreninner,  nin«  tele  the  plice  wbieh 

""'■"'         "  to  him,  bdtwBen  the  two  »bo»e- 

dwBe9  of   (he    Honarcbiuu    and 

SaheUiiii.    I  add,  (hat  neiUi«r  the  itrictura 
'Beorat.  c  IS.  DrDr.Ullmaii,iDbuH&ULachenWeibDBcht*- 

*In  opposition  Eo  Dr.  B»ar,  who  deniel  programm,  t.  j.  1835,  in  the  Stndien  and 
ths  existence  of  any  anch  thiid  clua  of  Kritiken,  J.  1S3S,  4tei  Stikk,  S.  1073,  nor 
Monardil&Di,  I  moat  onc«  more  afflim,  that  Sunt  of  Dr.  Banr,  in  bit  Hiilory  of  tlia 
ths  phenomena  pr«eenled  in  thii  portion  of  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  of  such  forc« 
history  conld  not  possibl?  be  naderstoo4  ai  to  indace  me  to  abandon  the  Tiews  wliidt 
withoDt  the  attppoiition  of^soch  a  concilia-  1  held  b«Ii>te. 
ting  tendenc7i  and  that  Bbt^b*  of  Bo«tn,  . 
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dinate  Logoa ;  1>at  whoBe  intfre$t  for  CkritHardty  forbade  them  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  var  in  which  the  first  class  of  the  Mooarchians  con- 
templated Christ  in  his  relation  to  odier  enlightened  leaehen ;  —  who 
felt  constrmoed  to  believe  that  he  possessed  a  special  divine  nature ; 
but  who  at  the  same  time,  as  their  reason  coold  not  be  satisfied  to  re- 
move back  the  difficulties  \>y  appealing  to  the  incomprehensbleneaB  of 
the  subject,  must  hare  felt  themselves  repelled  by  the  Patripasman 
hypoth^is  of  an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father  himself.  AccordioglT 
there  started  up  a  new  theory  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  which 
wmed  to  strike  a  middle  course  between  those  who  ascribed  to  him  too 
mnch,  and  those  who  conceded  to  him  too  little.  It  was  not  the  whole 
infinite  essence  of  God  the  Father  which  dwelt  in  him,  bat  a  certain 
efflox  from  the  divine  essence ;  and  a  oertun  influx  of  the  same  into 
human  nature  was  what  constituted  the  personality  of  Christ.  It  was 
not  before  his  temporal  appearanoe,  but  only  subsequently  hereto,  that 
he  Bubusted  as  a  distinct  person  beside  the  Father.  This  personality 
ori^nated  in  the  hypoatatizing  of  a  (^vine  power.  It  was  not  proper  to 
suppose  here,  as  the  first  class  of  Monarchians  taught,  a  distinct  hu- 
man peiKtn  like  one  of  the  prophets,  placed  from  the  beginning  under 
a  special  divine  influence ;  but  this  personality  was  itself  somethina 
specifically  divine,  produced  by  a  new  creative  communication  of  God 
to  human  nature,  by  such  a  letting  down  of  the  divine  essence  into  the 
precincts  of  that  nature.  Hence  in  Christ  the  divine  and  the  human 
are  united  together ;  hence  fae  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  other  being  is.  As  notions  derived  from  the  theory  of  emanation 
were  in  tlus  period  still  widely  difiiiaed ;  as,  even  in  the  church  mode  <X 
apprehending  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  doctrine  of  a  reasonable, 
human  soul  in  Christ  was  still  but  imperiectly  unfolded  (it  being  by 
Origen'a  means,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  that  this  doctrine  was  firrt 
introduced  into  the  general  theolo^oal  consciousneBs  of  the  Eastern 
church);  — so,  under  these  circumstances,  a  theory  which  thus  substa- 
tnted  the  divine,  wUch  tbe  Father  communicated  from  hts  own  eiaence, 
in  place  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  could  gmn  tlie  easier  admittance. 
If  we  transport  ourselves  back  into  the  midst  of  the  process  whereby 
IJie  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  beconuug  unfolded  in  consciousness, 
into  the  conflict  of  oppoute  opimons  in  this  period,  we  diall  find  it  very 
easy  to  understand  how  a  modified  theory  of  thij  sort  came  to  be 
formed. 

It  belong  also  to  the  pecuBarity  of  tins  new  modificatiim  of  Monar- 
cfaianism,  that  it  OTtoke  of  ao  ideal  being  of  Christ,  a  being  in  the 
divine  idea,  or  predestination,  before  his  temporal  appearance.  Cer> 
tainly  they  who  expressed  themselves  tAu<  did  not  wish 'to  deny,  that 
this  could  be  said  concerning  the  relation  of  GimI'b  eternal  plan  to 
everything  that  appe&ra  in  me  succession  of  time.  But,  when  fliey 
gave  prominence  to  this  point  in,  reference  to  Christ's  appearance  in 
particular,  they-must  have  connected  wiHi  the  assertion  eome  peculiar 
meaning;  they  meant  without  doubt  to  mark  thereby  the  important 
bearing  which  the  appeuance  of  Christ  had  on  the  execution  of  the 
divine  plan  of  the  univeiee,  as  being  the  end  and  central  point  of  all ; 
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to  mark  die  necewty  of  snch  an  appeaiacce,  ia  order  to  the  realiik- 
tioQ  of  the  (Uvine  ideas.  And  hy  rirtne  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  ^ 
prehen^Dg  the  eascnce  and  the  origin  of  Christ's  personality,  they  might 
cert^nly  ascribe  to  it  this  si^ificaQcy.  To  this,  then,  they  would  alao 
refer  those  passages  of  tlie  New  Testament  which  speak  of  Chmt's 
being  with  the  Father  before  his  temporal  appearance. 

The  first  who  took  a  coociliatoiy  poutioii  of  this  sort  was  Beryllne, 

bishop  of  Boatra,  in  Arabia,  a  man  well  known  in  his  times  as  one  of 
the  more  learned  teachers  of  the  church.'     The  peculiar  modificatioB 

>  Sm  Eonb.  1.  YI.  c  90.    Hi>  docbiiM  tion.    We  mut,  tlmi,  Kek  for  &  hypolbe- 

b  described  hj  Eiuebiiu  In  (be  Mmewhu  tU  holding  tb«  middle  plAc«  between  lbs 

obtcare  puaage  in  I.  VI.  c.  S3  \  TAv  n-  two  vie«i  above  mentioned,  u  ilikt  doei 

(MOV  ^  ir(ioD^(miviu  (0/  Uiav  obaiat  ircfH-  which  ii  preaented  in  the  text.   Why  ihonld 

vpa^  npi  1%-  it(  hr&pinrout  kittAtiuitt.  EnKbtw  wtsle  so  nun;  words,  if  lie  meant 

la   Uie   inlerpretuioa  of   theu  words,   I  eimplj  to  attribale  to  B«rrllii«  ft  theorr 

must  «crm,  on  one  point,  with  Baur,  and  akin  K>  chat  of  tfaeArtemoDiles?   He  would 

differ  from   Schleiermacher,   In   bis  well-  donblless  have  expressed  himielf  in  thii 

known   disaertMiait  on  the  Monarehiini,  cu«,  u  he  did  in  apesking  rS  the  doctrine 

and  froni  Ullmann,  and  maintain  that  ntpt-  oF  Pan!  of  SunoaaLa,  with  macfa  more  h«at 

ypa^  certatnlr  does  not  denote  a  circnni-  and  acrimonj.    I  must  therefore  deddedlj 

■cription  of  (he  divine  esaetice;  but,  as  I  object  to  the  Tiew  of  Bsnr;  Bccording  to 

bare  already  explained   the   same   thing  whidi,  moreorer,  it  would  be  iinpoisibM  to 

above,  and,  aa  I  believe,  proved  in  the  first  point  oat  any  diScrence  between  the  do^ 

edition  of  ihia  woit.  it  can  mean,  iu  the  Iriue  of  Beryllua  and  thai  of  the  Aitemo- 

■dentific  langn^  of  Oriften,  nothing  etae  nitea.  We  muil  next  compare  what  Orieeil 

tbao  a  perional,  indiiidoid  existence,  (a  aaya  concerning  the  Monarchiana,  in  aia 

conttsdiscinguiahed  from  a  barely  ideal  ex-  Commentai^  on  the  Epiatle  of  Tilua,  which 

Islence,  or  a  mere  disticcdon  of  the  nnder-  had  a  atrikmg  Tcaemblance  to  the  above- 

Mandiiia'.    Compare  e.  g.  in  Joann.  T.  L  quoted  huigiuge  of  Enaehloi;  bnt  wfaidi, 

L42,  when  (he  tlvai  mr'  lUiav  irtfny^f^  nnhappily,  has  come  down  to  as  only  in  tba 

opposed  10  the  clvai  barely  'or'  iiriroun'  Idtin   vcniou  of  Bufinui :    Qui   homineni 

tnpov,  (he  iwiriaraTm'.    The  words  mean,  dicunC  Domlnnm  Jesnm  pnecofcnilam  el 

then,  that  Christ,  before  hia  appearance  in  prKdeatinatum,  qui  ante  adventuro  caciw- 

humanily,  had  no  self-autMlsteut,  personal  lem  sahslantialiter  et  proprie  non  eistilerit, 

existence.    He  ooald  thas  be,  before  this,  aed  quod  homo  natna  Falris  solam  in  ae 

different  from  the  Father  only  ■at'  htivouBi,  haboerit  Deilalem.    True,  one  might  aup- 

or  have  only  an  ideaJ  being.    Thii  marka  pose,  since  the  others  whom  he  describes  at 

the  oppoailion  to  the  hypoAtatical  Logos-  the  second  member  of  the  sentence  are  Ibn 

doctnne,  bnt  alao  to  the  doctrine  of  ihe  Palripassians,  (see  the  psssages  cited  abovt^ 

FatripMSiani ;  for,  according  to  the  latter,  p.  S7S,  note  6,)  it  would  be  necessaiy  to 

there  wt«  not  acknowledged  to  be  in  Christ,  infer  that  we  are  to  coaceiTe  here  of  tbt 

even  wlien  he  appeared  on  the  earth,  any  same  claat  of  Honuchians  as  In  the  pe^M- 

oMa  lar'  JilEiiv  mptypali^v  irlpa,  in  rela-  ges  qnoted  above,  (p.  576-7,  note  1,  begin. 

tion  io  iheeasencG  of  the  Fs^r.    But  we  nine  at  line  ISO  but,  on  Ihe  other  band,  it  ia 

must  iK>w  bring  in  also  the  second  part  of  to  be  considered  that  Origen's  expressioii 

the   description;   fo^ii  ibjv  tfeorvro  '^'q"  denotes  higher  views  of  the  divine  element 

tz'",  iWA'  iuToitTcvD/iiviTV  oiT^  uoytp'  Tipi  in  Christ,  Uian  we  can  attribute  to  the  firat 

nTMoiv.    The  explanation  of  this  passage  ckasa  of  Mouarehians,  —  that  Origen  would 

by  Banr,  who  professea  to  adhere  to  the  doubtless   have    expressed   himself  more 

etrmolagical  and  original  meaning  of  the  strongly  against  these,  and  that  he  had  a)- 

wotd  TnJiTtvtoSoi,  I  cannot  bnt  r^aid  as  readj  apoken  before  of   thoee  who  held 

Bomewhat   arbitrary  and   artificial.     The  Christ  to  be  a  mm  man,  and  therefore  woaU 

won]  denotes,  accoiding  to  the  nse  of  Ian-  not  have  repeated  it    We  find  in  theaa 

pnage  in  (hat  period,  and  according  to  the  words,  then,  a  conflrmalion  of  our '  view*. 

context,  certainly  nothing  else  than  the  no-  And,  if  it  may  be  presumed  of  itself,  (hat 

tion  of  imficigUin^.    Now  such  an  expression  Beirl]  supposed  no  human  soal  in  Christ, 

would  assert  too  much,  if  it  was  meant  to  dittmcl  from  the  indwelling  of  the  divine 

denote  batelj  a  certain  imnntiii^  of  Ood  natnre  In  him,  I  see  not  why  we  may  not 

npoo  a  man  standing  under  bis  special  in-  be  warranted  to  place  in  connection  with 

flnence.    These  vrords  would  ntlier  char-  this  the  report  of  Socrates,  (III.  c.  T,)  that 

■cterlse  the  view  of  the  Patripaaslans;  bnt  the  svnod  convened  againM  Berytl  settled 

which  we  cannot  nippoae  to  be  expressed  the  doctrine  concerning  a  human  soul  ia 

ben,  OB  aooonat  of  the  preceding  proj^-  ChiisL    A  doctrine  m  detenoiiwd  dvayi 
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«f  tlie  Mooarchitui  doctrine  which  he  pieseiited  having  excited  contro- 
Tcrsj,  in  the  year  344  a  synod  convened  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
&e  matter  in  diapate.  The  great  Origen,  then  residing  at  Csesarea 
Stratonia,  in  Palestine,  was  drawn  into  ttus  controversy,  being  the  most 
important  advocate  of  the  oppodte  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  He  entered 
largely  mto  the  dispute  witii  BeryU ;  and  probably  by  Ins  intellectual 
superiority,  argumentative  ataJX,  and  moderation,  succeeded  in  convio- 
cing  the  latter  of  his  error.  True,  we  here  follorr  tlie  account  of  Euse- 
InuB,  one  of  Origen's  enthusiastic  &iends ;  and,  as  we  no  longer  have 
access  to  the  sources  of  infonnation  from  which  Eusebius  drew  lus  acr 
count,  we  are  without  the  means  of  forming  an  unbiassed  and  indepen- 
dent judgment  of  our  own.  Yet  we  should  ^ve  its  due  weight  to  the 
&ct,  that  at  this  period,  when  aa  yet  there  was  no  religion  nor  chtrtA 
of  the  ttate,  there  existed  no  earthly  power  which  oould  force  Beryllns 
to  recant ;  —  though  the  authority  of  an  epscopal  colle^um  had  great 
—  indeed  too  great' — 'power  over  the  charches.  But  had  it  been  the 
purpose  of  the  bishops  to  crush  their  colleague  imdCr  the  weight  of 
tiieur  numbers,  they  needed  not  to  call  to  their  aid  the  banished  and  heret- 
ical presbyter,  whose  only  power  was  in  his  knowledge.  Hot  was  Ch> 
gen  a  man  who  would  be  ^spoeed  to  overwhelm  another  by  the  weij^ 
of  his  name  or  the  superiority  of  his  intellect. 

It  is  the  men  of  the  Alexandrian  school  alone,  who  fiimish  la  the 
rare  example  of  such  theolo^c^  conferences,  which,  instead  of  result 
ing  in  still  greater  divi^ona,  created  a  union  of  feehogs.  Buch  was 
the  influence  of  men  who  were  not  slaves  to  the  mere  letter,  and  who 
knew  how  to  unite  with  zeal  for  truth,  the  spirit  of  love  and  moderation. 

According  to  Jerome's  account,^  Beiyllus  addressed  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Origen  for  the  instruction  he  had  received  from  him.  We 
have  no  reasons  for  doubting  this ;  yet  the  account  of  Jerome  is  not  so 
much  to  be  relied  on  as  that  of  £nsebius. 

If  the  midway  tendency  of  Beryllus  was  thus  obliged  to  yield  mider 
ttie  preponderance  of  the  other  systent,  yet  we  soon  notice  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dmilar  attempt,  conceived  and  carried  out'in  a  stiU  more  ^s- 
tematic  form.  Sabeffius  of  Ftolemais  in  Pentapolis,  A&ica,  who  ihto- 
ceeded  still  &rther  in  the  path  struck  out  by  Beryllns,  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  ori^nal  snd  profound  thinker  among  the  Monarchiana. 
Unhappily  we  have  only  a  few  fragmentai7  remains  of  his  system,  &om 
winch  we  must  seek  to  reconstruct  the  whole,  and  among  which  not  ft 
little  still  remains  doubtful  or  obscure.  Since  the  time  of  Schleiennacb- 
er's  profound  dissertation  on  this  subject,  the  opinion  has  obtuned  some 
ocRisiderabte  currency,  that  SabelUus  shows,  partacolarly  in  one  respect, 
tn  important  advance  in  the  further  development  of  the  Monarchian 
theory.     While,  for  instance,  the  earlier  Monarchian  tendencies  agreed 

iMda  0*  to  infer  its  opposite  u  the  meani  both  w«re  nniiad  aln  in  bis  polcmka)  <t 

br  whid)  it  WM  disCiDcUy  broo^t  oat.  And  fort*.    Thni  wa  must  reckon  Berrtl  iriih 

iftiee,  in  the  cue  of  Oiigfin,  hia  Losm-doe-  thou  who  held   Christ  to  be  ft  »  wivf 

bine  WM  >o  cloget;  connected  with  fait  doc-  iaOvfitTor.    Orig.  in  Huth.  T.  XVL  f  8. 
ttine  cniMeniing  the  hnrawi  *onl  of  Christ  It        ^D^yk.  Qlnitr.  c  M 
baeiMMi  to  mmk  iht  man  prolMblts  ibM 
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in&  tbe  system  of  fli«  LogOB-doobrine  bo  fbr  as  f Us,  th«t  tliey  conritt 
ered  the  name  of  God  the  Father  to  be  a  deeignatioii  of  the  primal 
divine  essence,  and  all  besides  thia  to  be  something  derived  ;  Sabellins, 
on  the  other  hEind,  referred  all  the  three  names  of  the  Triad  to  relations 
vrholly  coordinate.  The  names  Fathep,  Logos,*  and  Hoty  Ghost,  would, 
according  to  him,  be,  after  the  same  manner,  desgnntions  of  three  dif 
ferent  phases,  under  which  the  one  divine  essence  reveals  itself.  All 
the  three  would  belong  togetiier,  to  designate,  in  a  maimer  exJiansting 
lite  whole  truth,  the  rehitton  of  God  to  the  woild.  There  woidd  thna 
be  the  general  antithesis  between  the  Absolnto,  the  essence  of  G«d  in  him* 
self,  the  /imat,  which  must  be  reguded  as  the  pore  designation  of  tha 
Absolute,  of  the  6* ;  and  the  l^nad,  bj  irhich  would  be  denoted  tlie 
different  relations  of  tbe  self-evolving  itmic  to  ^e  oreation.  We  fasve, 
it  is  true,  several  sajing?  of  Sabellins,  according  to  which  one  Gaighi 
suppose,  that  he  would  have  distonguiahed  Ood  die  Father,  as  veil  as 
ttte  Logos  and  tbe  Hoi;  Ghost,  from  the  ^woi  in  itself ;  as  for  instance, 
vhen  he  taught  tiiat  the  Monad  unfolded  became  the  Triad.'  But,  in 
otlier  places,  he  dearly  identified  the  Father  with  die  fim&t,  aikl  ca^ 
ndered  him  as  the  fiindameatal  subjeet,  which,  when  hidden  frithin  him- 
self, was  the  pure  Monas,  (the  S",')  and,  when  revealing  himself,  unfolded 
lua  essence  to  a  Triad,  as  he  expressly  says :  "  The  Father  remains  the 
same,  bat  evolves  himself  in  the  Son  and  Spirit."^  It  is  this  only  that 
distingubhea  Sabelliua  from  the  other  Monarchians ;  —  he  received  the 
whole  Triad,  and,  along  with  the  rest,  the  doctrine  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
into  his  Monarchian  tiieoiy. 

How  the  one  divine  essence  c<snes  to  be  ca9ed  by  Afferent  names, 
acoordii^  to  the  diSerent  relations  or  modes  of  acavity  into  which  it 
enters,  he  sought  to  illustrate  by  various  comparisons.  What  the  Apo» 
tie  Paul  says  about  the  relation  of  tbe  multifarious  modes  of  actavitr^ 
snd  ^Hb  to  one  Spirit,  who,  penosting  m  his  oneness,  eidiibitB  Inmseff 
notwithstanding  in  these  manifold  forms,  —  this  Sahellius  transferred  to 
the  self-evolutioa  of  the  Monad  into  the  Triad.*    That  which  is,  in  it- 

I  Or,  Bccordine  toBuu^  Ttew,  "  Son."  gnsf^  bnt  impntad  lo  bltn  «  tdodC  of  ex- 
*  11  /lovuf  i^loTwdninl  yfyove  Tpiof,  preuian  to  which  he  was  n  nnnra'.  Etki 
Athinw,  orot  rv.  c  Arian.  ( 13.  We  mdj  when  Ssbellina  de«i^aies  the  flithar  ■■ 
especially  adrert  to  the  fact,  thst  the  qne«.  one  of  the  irpiniwni,  it  aiill  by  no  mema 
tion  occnrred  even  to  Athanasins,  whether  followg,  as  has  been  auerted,  tMt  be  ootild 
Sabellins  did  notdistin^iBhthe  pwof  from  not  emploT  thia  name  also  to  deaig;iiata  ths 
tbe  Father.  'Errrt;  it  /d)  t)  f^o/imi  Kaf/  fiovac.  The  same  Daroe  which  desigiiatae 
ntirCi  fiovAi  iMo  tI  loTt  irapil  rtv  naripa.  —  the  fif  in  itself,  sepree  also  tn  dlgtingoiah  it 
'Qmc  Avat  foniain,  rira  mi  Tnrfpn  xal  vliv  from  the  different  phases  of  lis  self-maidfi*- 
Kol  frvcCpL  Bnt  as  Athanasins,  in  this  talJOQ  and  self-rommunira^n.  In  iti  re- 
place, is  onlyumingtOihow  SabelHns,  that,  lation  to  the  other  *irtwioif  nnder  ^ici 
coDcelve  of  the  matter  as  he  mi^t,  he  most  Giod  is  coneelTBd,  the  one  which  designate* 
still  find  that  he  fell  into  absardities,  we  originally  God's  essence  in  ileeir  is  aim  the 
ought  not  to  lay  too  mttch  stress  on  ibis  name  of  ri  paiticutar^n't'ou,  different  ftom 
impntalioo  of  conseqtrencel,  as  helping  to  the  others.  When  God  speaks  ai  the  £«, 
determine  the  doctrine  t«slly  tatight  by  the  this  too  is  a  irp6tuiiav,  in  whlob  be  pnMoia 
nan.  himself. 

*'0  irarj}p  6  aArAf  fih  hn,  frTartvrriu  ^'Qenrp  Aiaptatif  X'P"^""  '^^  ^ 

a  tit  f^  utl  mitS/UL     Alhanas.  oret  TV.  eM  tnrit/ia.  etni  niJ  A  tror^p  i  atTof  ton, 

1 15.    I  do  not  see  iriih  what  propriety  it  '  iriaHrrrrm  A  tfy  vfAv  iii2  ATrt^  Athanai. 

t*nhe  assened,  that  Athanasins has  not  al-  oratFT.  t  SB. 

lowed  9«belHtii  here  to  we- hif  own  bia.  ~ ■.....'  % 
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sdf,  and  continuefl  to  be,  one,  preflenta  itself,  in  its  manifeetaiioii,  u 
threefold.  He  is  saii  to  have  made  use  also  of  tlie  following  compari- 
son, drairn  &om  the  eun.  "  As  in  the  sun  we  ma;  distinguish  its  pro- 
per Bubst&nce,'  its  round  shape,  and  ita  power  of  cominunicatjng  warmth 
and  light,  so  may  we  diatinguish  in  God  his  proper  self-eub^teiit  es- 
sence, the  illominating  power  of  the  Logos,  and  the  power  of  the  Hoi; 
Sinrit,  in  diffuang  the  wannth  and  glow  of  life  through  the  hearta  of 
beUevers."  ^  He  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  the  church  phrase, 
"tiiree  pereons,"  (tees  penoun,  rpLt  npoouno;)  but  he  took  it  in  aa- 
otiker  sense,  as  denoting  different  parts,  or  personifications,  which  the  one 
divine  essence  aesumea  according  to  varjring  circnmst«nceB  and  occa- 
sions. According  as  it  behooved  that  God  should  be  represented  act- 
ing in  this  or  that  particular  waj,  so  would  the  same  one  subject  be 
introdnoed  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  nnder  different  personificatdons^B  as 
Father,  Son,  or  Spirit.* 

According  to  this  theory,  the  self-development  of  the  divine  Essence, 
proceeding  forth  from  the  unity  of  its  soutaiy,  absolute  being,  is  the 
ground  and  pre-suppoeition  of  the  whole  creation.  The  self-oxpression 
of  the  Supreme  Being  —  the  h-  becoming  Logos '  —  is  the  ground  of 

1  The  fiv,  Ihe  /urraf,  only  in  Ihii  dirinB  being,  become  an  actoaL 

*  EpiphM.  hisrea.  G3.  I  left*e  tt  nnde-  concrete  eibMnce,  ibu  Father,  Son,  aod 
tenniaed,  whether  Sabellins  mode  ose  alw  HqIj  Qhoic  woald  consiitutu  three  coor^ 
of  the  comparison  drawn  from  the  tridio-  nate  dengnations,  exhsnsting  the  whola 
imuy  of  man'i  nature,  body,  Bonl,  and  spirit,  sphere  of  this  being,  anil  corresponding  to 
•ctnallj  in  this  fonn.  It  aeemj  to  ma  not  toe  tfai«e  momenta,  or  periods  of  the  oni- 
like  hia  nsnal  subtle  manner,  Terae,  in  ita  hiitorlctJ  dcTelopmeot.   Hence, 

■Itii  plainfrom  Sabellins' language,  that  again,  ther  woald  not  sobsist  simnltaneons- 

be  attached  no  other  seme  than  this  to  the  1;,  bnt  follow  one  after  the  other ;  so  that, 

term  rrpiauirmi.    The  word,  however,  has  wIicb  the  irooaimm  of  th«  Son  made  ita 

aometimes  been  taken  in  its  signification  of  appeanince  m  Christ,  the  npoiTuiraii  of  the 

"  Goontenance,"  and  in  this  sense  applied  Father  which  belonged  (o  the  Old  Teita- 

to  explain  the  ideas  of  Sabellins  i  bnt  I  most  ment  period  wonld  diMppear;  and,  in  Uke 

object  to  this  as  wbell7  atbilrary  and  tin-  manner,  the  Holy  Spirit  wonld  take  the 

WBiranled.  _  place  of  the  Bon,  when  the  latter  disap- 

*  'Eva  fifo  tti"u  rj  huoaraaa  tin  9Av,  peared.  Bnt  I  cannot  possibly  look  apon 
trpocuirsuicr^ni  Xi  iyi!6  rjc  ypa^  dio^opuf,  thia  ingenioos  combination  as  one  which 
lari  rt  i&uiui  r^  tirosafthnK  ix&oroTt  correctly  leprcaents  the  theory.  It  wej« 
Xptiv,  Koi  vim  uhi  rdt  irarpix^  jouryi  ntpi-  quite  ooalrary  to  the  whole  a.nalogy  of  the 
■ndivai  furiif,  drav  Tmrati  Koipd;  j  nw  irpo-  opinions  and  modea  of  thinking  in  this 
own™,  vvv  ^  ri(  vl^  irpnroiaaf,  vOv  di  tJ  period  to  suppose,  that  the  notion  of  lh« 
■nv  rvei/iaTOC  viroiieaSai  jrpoauTritmi,  Basil.  Locos  was  conceived  as  independent  of  that 
ep.9U,  fS.  Ti/r  aini/r  ijtoHTaani  irpbf  Ti/v  of  the  Father,  and  even  prior  to  it.  And 
Itaimre  raptuniimvaav  j^pttav  utraaxt)-  in  the  language  of  Sabellins  himself,  all 
/ariiiurSai.  £p.  335,  t  B-  f^  aMv  ^eir  thosa  expTEssions  lela^ng  to  a  yetvf-r,  a 
ha  Tu  iiTOKcifuvii  tvTo,  TpAf  rdf  iKcurrore  npo^dUnv  of  the  Logos,  refer  back,  with* 
icapaxtTrroiaai  XP^oi  urTafiap^jirvas,  viiv  oat  aoj  donbt,  to  the  presupposed  notion 
uhj  uf  irarcpo,  vOv  dj  uf  vliiv,  vvv  iif  ti  of  the  Father.  Banr  appeals,  it  is  tne,  to 
Ofim  wvii^ia  itaiiytaQai.    Ep.  110.  the  words  of  Sabellins  already  cited,  (in 

*  We  may  here  nodce  the  theory  of  Dr.  note  4,)  whete  a  iuiiiyay3ai  is  attributed  •• 
Baiu-,  who  holds  that  Sabellins  did  not  con-  well  to  the  Father,  as  such,  as  to  the  other 
aider  the  Logos  to  cotulitale  one  of  the  irposun-o, —  is  represented  as  common  to  all 
irpaeuTa  of  the  Triad,  bnt  conowved  this  tbe  three  iieoovita.  'Bat  manifestly  thb 
notion  ai  holding  an  altogether  difiOTat  itaytfeaSai  has  no  reference  Co  the  pn^ier 
relation  to  the-OtMlhead.  The  Logos,  ac-  Logoe.nolioD.  The  author  is  trealmg  in 
cordiog  to  Banr,  mwld  onl^  denote  what  that  pasuee  rimply  of  Ihe  diflerecl  paid 
Rood  opposed  to  the  pare  being  of  ddty  in  or  person  iocatiiHM  nikder  which  the  sane 
iHaU;— the  principle  which  sopported  and  diriae  snttject  Is  intradncad  in  Ihe  viatA 

'  '  '    d  this  being  in  the  fonn  of  an    acriptnres,  speakiDB  eometimee  ■*  the  FWb- 
-|e  ezisteiHe.    ItwuBiUMd    er,  aometimw  ns  ue  Scm,  (which  here  to 
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all  existence.  Hence,  mya  Ssbelliils,  "  God  nlent,  is  iaaotire,  —  bnt 
ipeakitig,  is  active.'  In  a  particular  manner,  he  recognized  tlie  tjVh 
bol  of  the  divine  Logoa  in  the  human  sonl.  So  Ftulo  iwuirtaiiied,  tliat 
to  the  if,  no  creaturely  existence  can  have  anj  likeness;  bnt  Uiattte 
Bonl  was  created  after  the  image  of  the  Logos.  The  condition,  tlien; 
of  the  soul's  existence  was,  that  Ood  broke  rilenee — -the  ta  becaoM 
Logos,  or  that  he  caused  the  Logos  to  proceed  from  him,  —  begat  the 
Logoa  from  himself.  Hence  Sabellius  could  eajs  '^  referance  to  maiddndi 
*'  To  the  end  that  we  might  be  created,  the  liogos  came  forth  from  God, 
(or  was  begotten ;)  and  because  he  came  forth  &om  God,  we  eziat."*-. 

But  when  these  souls,  by  Binning,  swerved  firam  their  true  destuu^ 
tion,  which  is,-to  represent  the  image  of  the  divine  Legos,  it  becatos 
necessarr  fer  that  archetnial  Logos  himself  to  descend  into  htnnm 
nature,  in  order  that  he  might  perfectly  realize  the  image  of  God  in 
humanity,  and  redeem  the  souls  which  are  akin  to  him.  In  his  views 
relative  to  the  person  of  Christ,  SabcHius  coincides  with  Berylliis.  The 
same  remaiks  which  we  made  with  respect  to  the  doctime  of  tiie  lat- 
ter, will  a^ly  also  to  that  of  the  former.  The  Logos  is  fint  hyposti^ 
tised  in  Chnst,  but  then  only  in  a  tranaient  form  ^  ita  manifeatatim. 
^e  divine  power  of  the  Logos  appropriated  to  itaelf  a  human  body^ 
and  bj  Haa  appropriation  begat  ^e  person  of  Christ.  We  may  com- 
pare this  theory  of  SabelUus  with  the  doctrine  tauj^t  by  a  clasB  of 
Jewish  theologians,  who  held  that  God  caused  to  proceed  m»n  hinuell^ 
and  then  withdrew  again,  his  power  of  manifestation,  the  Logos ;  is 
&o  sun  does  his  rays :  —  that  the  Angelophonies  and  Tfaec^hanies  of 
tile  Old  Testament  are  notlung  else  ^n  diflerent  tranntary  forms  tjt 
manifestation  of  this  one  power  of  God.*  Li  like  manner,  SabeUhw 
conceived  the  Theoj^any  in.  the  appeatuica  of  Christ.  He  made  use 
of  t&e  same  image :  God  caused  uie  power  of  the  Logos  to  go  forft 
from  him,  as  a  ray  frota  the  sun,  and  tbeo  'vitltdrew  it  agun  into 
himself.* 

Where  BaheBins  expressed  himself  strictly^  aecording  to  his  system, 

deed  >■  not,  in  ihe  MOM  of  SabelUm,  idea-  iipoiff)Ji&^.  L-ctH-  The  wordi  vranU 
lifled  with  the  Logos  abaolutelv,)  and  some-  give  anatlier  *enM,  if  mi  preferred  to  mo- 
times  u  the  HBt  Spirit    'The   Logo,    dentKnl  them  m  TefeitiBg  to  lh(  ma-^  «fi* 


tlierefoi^  maj'  well  be  regarded  m  odb  of  eif,  snd  to  tha  incaniatioa  of  the  Looaa. 

these  three  spaeumi.     AgBJD.  BCCordinz  lo  Bnt  taking  them  t»  thejr  read,  and  aa  uej 

the  srheme  of  Sttbelltns,  the  tntniition  from  are  eked  ^  Albanaiini,  the  meanlag  tbova 

the  Monnd  to  the  Triad  begiiu  with  the  ascHbed  to  Ibem  mnat  itiU  be  regBidad  aa 

TTjtrinitirBaiottbaiv.  But  the  T'Uirvi'f ?iJiu  the  oioit  natural. 

ii  nectsBurily  connected  with  the  genera-        •  Dial.  o.  Tryph.  Jnd.  f.  SSB.    Aa  the 

tion  of  the  Logo*.   Here,  then,  a  separatioa  light  imae*  fnini  and  rammi  back  to  th» 

into  the  MTeral  irpiin.ma  ni<i«l  be  •Iraady  tnn,  oCtwc  1  mr:^,  frov  ^g<dirnH,  ihnfa 

anppOKd.     And  if  ibe  notion  of  tbe  Logoa  oinril  npon^d^  mui,  ml  ina  ^ouXirnu,  «•> 

waa  intended   to  deiignate   tbe    qnlvrnal  2a'  ianunt^^i  df  itajTOv. 

iphere  to  which  all  the  lhi«e  irpoourra  be-         *  'Qf  ^iiil  ij^iw  ir^ifMirav   ixrlva,  aal 

long,  there  would  be  an  incongmttj  in  ixin-  irUit-  tli  ■rim  iXav  svadpc^Doav.  Epip)Ma> 

oeiTice  the  Logos  and  th«  Soa  aa  eorttda-  litres,  ii. 

tire  Dotiana,  and  in  ajcribing  tbe  incamaiioa        '  It  waa  •omewhat  difiisreDt,  when,  {pen 

(o  tbe  Loeos  in  particalar.  haps  bj  inj  of  aeoommodatioa   to  the 

'  Tie  ^liv  muK£irra  /liv  ivrripY^Tar,  ia-  dinrch  temiitolog;,)  apffilii')g  of  ■ ' 

)iBiniTa  it  inxiiftv.     Atl^nf"         '   '"'  '  ■■  ■■        - -.     -^  ■      ■- 

ml    motMavToc    airav    ta/icv.      Athooaa. 
mU.  IV.  i  35, — cr:  Ai"  ^/luf  Yryivviinu, 
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1m  applied  dut  name  Son  of  God  b)  the  peTSOoaUt;  derived  from  (be 
hjpoatatdmng  of  the  Logos.  The  Logos  is,  in  itself,  only  Logos ;  — 
inth  its  hamanixation  it  first  becomes  the  Sou  of  Ood.>  But  while  Una 
was  the  original  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  that  the  name  Son  of  God  was 
not  to  be  appUed  to  the  Logos  in  itself,  but  only  to  Christ,  yet  the  ad- 
faerents  to  this  Byst«m^  as  appears  from  the  quotations  of  Athanaeius, 
had  different  ways  of  explaimng  themselves  on  this  point.  Either  it 
was  Bud,  that  not  the  Logos,  but  the  man  into  whom  the  Logoe  en- 
tered, was  the  Son  of  God ; '  or  both  taken  together,  that  which  r«- 
snited  from  tJie  nnion  of  Uie  human  nature  with  the  Logos,  was  the  Son 
of  God ;'  or  the  Logos  itself,  so  &r  as  it  was  hypostatdzed  in  the  man- 
ner described,  was  styled  the  Son  of  God.  All  these  throe  modes  of 
expression  might  doubtless  flow  out  of  one  system.  By  reaacm  of  this 
connection  of  ideas,  it  might  now  be  said  agun,  —  the  Logos  is  called 
tite  Son  of  Ood,  not  in  respect  to  essence,  but  only  in  roferonce  to  t 
eertun  rolalioa.* 

It  may  be  g&&ered  &om  the  whole  coheronce  of  tlus  system,  that  m 
it  the  penooalify  of  Christ  could  not  be  rogarded  as  anytlung  possessed 
Dt  an  eternal  subsistence,  but  only  as  a  transitory  appearance.  Tite 
oltimate  end  of  all  is  defined  by  Sabellius  to  be  this ;  that  the  Logos, 
after  haring  conducted  the  souls  created  in  his  image  to  their  perfec- 
tion, would  rotom  back  into  his  original  being,  into  oneness  with  the 
Father,*  —  the  rpiat  would  again  resolve  itself  into  the  /mvof.'  Whence 
it  necessarily  follows,  that,  when  everything  has  roached  this  ultimate 
end,  Gh>d  once  mora  withdraws  into  nimaelf  the  power  of  the  Logos, 
which  had  been  hypostatized  into  a  self-subsistent,  person^  eu8t«nce ; 
and,  consequently,  tnis  personal  existence  itself  is  annihilated. 

The  question,  lu)wever,  might  arise,  whether  it  was  not  the  opinion 
tit  Sabellius,  that  after  Christ  had  accomplished  his  work  on  the  eartJi, 
Ood  did  then,  with  his  ascension  to  heaven,  rfrabaorb  this  ray  which 
had  flowed  from  himself,  and  by  which  the  personality  of  Christ  was 
conatitated.  The  manner  in  wluoh  Einphanioa  represents  the  doctrine 
nught  seem  to  favor  this  view ;  namely,  that,  after  tiie  Son  had  accont 
plished  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  he  was 
conveyed  up  once  moro  to  heaven,  like  a  ray  of  li^t  flowing  from  the 
ihe  sun,  and  returning  back  to  it  agun.^  A  comparison  of  this  with 
the  above-mentioned  £)ctrine  of  the  Jewish  sect  respecting  the  Theo- 
phanies,  where  a  similar  image  is  employed,  would  seem  to  confirm 
this  view.     And  we  might  suppose  a  connection  of  ideas,  somewhat 

^  Xf  ipxi  /^  ilvai  Xtym  dirXOf  in  A  *  Kbt'  kinuii  vtiai  A^jroAu  riv  Xajof. 

hnivBpiimiat,  r&rt  itvoiuoAai  vldv  «p4  jrip  AtltMiM.  omt,  IV.  (  & 

TW  Irifavttac  ^  dvoi  viiv,  iMi  iijov  fia-  *  At*  i/at  yeytvtv'at,  (at  iitO'  iiiSf  &»a- 

tor  cat  &BiTip  6  Wjof  D^  iyhen,  iriiK  tm  rpfftt,  ha  i,  &artp  ^.     L  c.  (  II. 

wninpov  odpf,  otrof  i  ioyof  vOf  jtfme,  *  L.  c  f  U. 

i  XL  iciiva,  jcot  tpfoaofiivm  rd  mam  h  -ry  li- 

*  Tin  hi&pmrm,  it  tfop^aev  t  U/of,  o^  a/u^  ri  r$r  olaniofuac  1%  tbayyAu^  col 
rtFcfvolrihi  niif  raS  -OttA  —  rd*  ^lotvpn^,  euriipiat  n3i,  ivAputiwv,  iv^^iii^&hm  A 
tat  ft4  Mjw,  tiliv.    Ii.  c  t  W.  ovdif  il;  aipavdv,  iSf  bvi  iXiov  ictfi^&UMnr 

*  Xpun/i/iiva  ififonpa  vlif.    L,  c  f  11.  dinivo,  tat  irUa>  tif  riv  ^Juav  inaipaiiat. 
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like  the  foHoinDg :  that,  after  God  had  vithdravn  agwn  into  hhmelf  th* 
personifying  power  of  ^e  Logos,  ths  iniusion  of  life  into  the  distinct 
personahties  of  believen  b;  the  divine  pover,  in  the  form  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  thencefortii  to  take  the  place  of  the  fonner.  But  when  we 
consider  that  Sabellioa,  howcTor,  seems  to  descrihe  &e  htiroia  of  th« 
Son  of  God,  which  the  Logoe  asanmed,  as  something  permanent,  some- 
tting  which  was  to  end  onl;  when  this  entire  Tlonvp^,  wherebr  the 
Monad  had  become  Triad,  should  cease,  t^ter  the  purpose  which  tiie 
whole  was  to  subserve,  had  been  attcuned  ;>  we  might  rather  be  inclined 
to  tlunk  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  person  of  Christ  wonld  cease  to 
exist  onlj  with  this  final  consummation.  Although  Epiphanius  enter- 
tuned  a  different  opinion,  yet  this  may  have  arisen  &om  his  not  undep- 
Btanding  what  SabelliuB  had  said  respecting  the  ultimate  purpose  of  Um 
redemption,  exactly  according  to  the  lattcr's  meaning.^  Thus  it  may 
be  explained,  how  Sabellius  could  join  in  the  anathetna  pronounced  oa 
Buch  as  helieved  not  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,^  since  he  con- 
ndered  all  the  three  irpAaumx  as  continuing  until  tiiat  final  coneununation. 
But  the  question  may  still  arise,  how  Sabellius,  if  he  defined  the  evolution 
of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad  to  be  something  which  preceded  the  apneai> 
ance  of  Christianity,  could  apply  this  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  since,  indeed, 
according  to  his  opinion,  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  but  a 
consequence  of  the  redemption  accomplished  by  the  hypostatized 
Logos.  But  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  he  supposed  a  certun  actua^ 
tion  of  the  HoW  Spirit,  even  in  the  ante-Christian  period,  particularly 
under  the  Old-Testament  dispensation ;  and  &om  this  we  might  per- 
haps infer  some  such  connection  of  ideas  in  his  mind  as  the  following : 
that  the  ante-Christian  efficiency  of  the  divine  Spirit  stood  related  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  same  Spirit  mediated  through  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  Son  of  God,  or  to  that  which  is  to  be  entitled  the  Holy 
Sprit  in  the  striater  sense,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  efficiency  of  th« 
Logos,  in  itself,*  nnder  the  Old-Testament  dispensation,  stood  related 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Son  of  God,  under  the  Kew-Testament  dispell 
sation.  We  may  here  refer  to  the  remarks  made  on  a  fonner  page," 
concerning  those  who  are  said  to  hare  distinguished  the  Holy  S[mt 
that  actuated  the  apc^tles,  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  prophets. 
And  thus  the  Triad  of  SaheUins  would  possess  also  a  historic^  cagnifi- 

1  T^c  xptioi  ir^JipuStiaiK-  Athanu.  oiat  nolhinK  more  than  giaale  tnntitot;  eman»- 

TV.  4  S5.  tions  of  divine  power.) 

'  After  tbia  ilHtement,  we  tnaj  nnder-  '  Accordine  lo  Amobji  conSictuB  mm 

ttuid  nh;  Dionyuiu  of  Alexandria  (Easeb.  Berapione.    Bib).  pUr.  Lagd.  T.  VIIL 

L  VII.  c.  6)   accaaed  Sabetlius  of  nlBn?  '"In  the  Old  TeaUment,"  uid  Sabd- 

bluphemieB  sgHinit  God  the  Falher,  (so  lins,  "no  menlion  a  made  of  tbe  Son  (^ 


■ocb  an  axpresaion  as  the  eipamion  o[  tbe  God,  bni  onlv  of  ^e  I.ogo],''  {/i^  da^aSai 
divine  Monad  into  the  Triad  most  have  ap-  iv  rj  noAai^  irrpl  vloi,  dUd  nepi  Aoyou,) 
peared  to  the  Ori^tiiits,)  of  great  unbelief    Athanaa.  orat.  IV.  t  S3,  vhich  peijiapf 


with  regard  lo  the  incarnation  of  tbe  Lo-    iroold  lead  ub  lo  preeame  also  a  diOereDC* 
eoa,  (iniumnch  as  lie  looked  npon  it  ont}'in    in  hia  mode  of  explaining  pauagei  in  the 


the  light  of  a  transitorir  manifestation  of 

the  divine  power,]  and  of  great  inienaibitl.        *  F.  SSS,  note  S,  and  the  pasiage  lliera 

tr  {iraia^aia)  in   respect   to   the  Holv    quoted  from  Origen't  CommenlU7  m  the 

Spirit,  (because  he  denied  bis  reality  and    £pistle  to  Him 

ot^liiitf,  and  had   represented   luin  ai 
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ma.^,  liAiag  toiOe  r^weooe  "to  the  sucoeauon  of  erente  in  timei  M 
Hhb  legal  Btage,  where  a  seporatii^  gulf  staads  between  God  and  tnao- 
Idud,  (jhxl  revMla  hirnaelf  ae  the  FaUier ;  and  along  with  this  is  to  be 
fimnd,  ia  the  Old  Testament,  oaiy  the  preparatoiy  agencj  of  the  Logos 
tad  tbe  Smiiy  antil  tlie  Logos,  in  Chnst,  hypostatjzes  himself  to  ttke 
Sob  of  (j}oa ;  and,  by  virtue  of  tins  intimate  union  of  God  with  human- 
ity, the  S[Hxit  of  God  now  becomes  ^so  a  real,  individual,  anlTimting 
{ffinciple  in  the  hmoaa  personalitiaa  of  which  it  takes  poseasiou.^ 

The  ultimate  end,  then,  wae  considered  by  Sabellius  to  be  the  reato> 
ntion  of  the  oiiginBl  unity  i  —  that  God,  aa  the  absolutely  one,  should 
be  all  in  all  —  in  which  sense,  probably,  he  interpreted  the  words  in 
1  Corinthi  Id :  28.  But  in  this  case,  what  were  his  views  respecting 
the  oontinoed  dnralion  of  the  separate  creaturely  existence  ?  Did  he 
■Bppcne,  that  at  length  all  existence,  as  it  had  been  begotten  from  God 
tbrou^  the  mediation  of  the  Logos,  would,  at  the  close  of  tlus  medi^ 
iaaa,  return  back  ag^  to  God,  and  no  existence  subsist  any  longer  ont 
of  himself?  Since  tiie  Chris^an  faith  in  a  personal,  eternal  hfe  stands 
on  the  faith  in  the  eternal  duration  of  the  personality  of  Christ,  we 
night  conclude,  that  as  Sabellius  made  Christ  s  personality  to  be  notib 
ing  more  than  a  transitory  appearance,  so  he  must  have  conceived  it  to 
be  also  with  regard  to  all  personal  existence.  And,  in  general,  he  who 
has  not  found  that  personal  existence,  by  its  very  nature,  can  subuat 
DO  otherwise  than  for  eternity ;  he  who  can  make  up  his  mind  to  regard 
an^/  personal  existence,  and  especially  the  most  perfect  of  all,  as  being 
merely  an  ejiJiemeral  appearance,  will  find  it  a  comparatively  easy 
thing  to  conclude  the  same  to  be  true  of  all  personal  existence.  The 
pantheistic  element  which  lies  onder  such  a  mode  of  apprehension, 
nay  easily  push  him  on  furtiier.  A^ianasius  ^  understood  uiese  conse- 
qnenoes,  which  might  result  from  the  system  of  Sabellius.  But  as  he 
himself,  the  warm  opponent  of  this  system,  ^goalizes  this  only  as  one 
1^  the  consequences  resulting  from  it,  but  by  no  means  charges  it  upon 
Sabellius  as  a  position  actually  maintained  by  him ;  so  we  should  be  the 
leas  wuranted  to  attribute  to  bim  such  a  pantheistic  denial  of  immortat 
ity,  which,  if  it  had  been  suspected,  would  have  been  more  severely  cas- 
tigated by  his  Christian  contemporaries.  At  the  same  time,  this  first 
ahaping  of  Monarcbianism,  which  was  somewhat  akin  at  least  to  a  pan- 
theistic tendency,  remtuos  a  noticeable  historical  phenomenon. 

We  need,  it  is  true,  no  outward  ground  of  explanation  to  account  (or 
snch  a  system,  sprmging  as  it  did  from  a  mind  so  speculative  as  ve 
must  suppose  that  of  Sabellius  to  have  beeu.  But  as  there  are  so  many 
nunta  of  r^emblance  in  tins  s^tem  to  what  we  find  in  tiie  Alexandriait 
Jewish  theology,  a  report  of  £piphanius,  who  supposes  Sabellius  bor- 
rowed his  system  from  an  apocryphid  gospel  derived  from  the  same 
lonrce  witii  the  latter,  the  ttaytHun'  ua'  Myvvrioin^  deserves  some  notice. 

1  Sm  TbeodoreL  fab.  lumt.  XL  c.  9.  ipn/avvTOi  roi  J^ym,  oijf  inrapia  i/  Mttaic. 

wr,  ao)  rpoMimc  airoB  laim,  i^im  in         ■  Eihibitjon  of  (be  «npel  hialor?  aocMd- 
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Id  tilus  goapel)  Ghiiat  it  said  to  hsre  comnnuuMtod  to  his  fA^ee, 
H  a  doctrine  of  esoteric  vrisdom,  some  umilar  notiooa  req>ectiiig  the 
relation  of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad :  *'  If  the  multitude,  who  cannot  ele- 
vate tihemBelTeB  to  Uie  intuidoa  of  the  highest,  simple  unity,  hold  Qod 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  different  divine  beinga, 
tht^  (the  disciplee}  should  know  that  Father,  Son,  aiid  Holy  Spirit,  are 
bat  one,  but  three  different  forma  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  ea- 
Bence." '  Moreover,  the  Sabellian  doctrine,  akin  to  the  pantbeiatic 
element,  ^t  all  antitheses  would  finally  resolve  themselves  to  uoiw, 
seems  to  have  been  set  forth  in  this  gospel ;  for  to  the  quesUon  of  &^ 
lome,  who  asks  when  bia  kingdom  Ehould  come  ?  Ghriat  replies : 
"  When  two  shall  be  one,  and  the  outer  a^  the  inner,  and  the  male  with 
the  female ;  when  there  shall  be  no  male  and  no  female." 

Soon  after  Sabellins,  we  see  Monarchianism  revived  in  an  oppo^te 
fbrm  by  Paul  of  Samoiata,  bishop  of  Antioch.  Except  that  he  re- 
ceived into  his  system  the  Logos-doctrine,  after  modifymg  it  by  that 
system,  be  bad  Httle  or  notliing  peculiar  to  distinguish  hun  from  the 
Ajtemonites,  with  whom  indeed  he  was  usually  compared  by  the 
indent  writers.^  But  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  contrast  which 
these  two  shapes  of  Mcmarchiamsm,  with  which  the  evolution  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  this  period  terminates,  form,  when  compared 
to  each  other,  both  in  respect  to  their  peculiar  mode,  of  apprehending 
the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  and  in  respect  to  the  whole  intellectnu 
bent  out  of  which  they  grew.  While  in  Sabellianism,  the  human  and 
personal  element  in  Christ  was  made  simply  a  transitory  form  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine,  the  theory  of  Paul  of  Samoaata,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  prominence  to  Chriat'e  human  peraon  alone,  —  and 
tlie  Divine  appears  only  as  something  which  supervenes  from  without. 
While  S^elliwism  tended  towards  a  Pantheism  which  confounded  God 
with  the  worid,  we  discern  in  the  theorv  of  Paul  the  deistic  tendency 
■which  fixes  an  impassable  gulf  betwixt  God  and  the  creation,  —  whicn 
admits  of  no  oonmiuuity  df  essence  and  of  life  between  God  and  hu- 
manity. 

'  Eraphsn.  harm.  63.     CoDcaroing  (hi*  t^  t^vrnaiav  hif  btmaudvm  koxiOjiii^ 

gospe! :  'Ev  aoru  yiip  TolAd  rounira  iK  hi  vci,  Toi  ukv  iit  fvuDf,  toiv  ff  u^Jaai  (Wf, 

wapaffbmy  piuT^puJdof  Ik   ttpoaimoB   tov  ilf   fiv   airaiiya^oiuvuv    inS    toijtto    oaini, 

m#T^poc  itva^prrai,  (^  ainoi  S^?j»jVTOf  TUf  Kext :  Hapixa  r^  ^paru^  iianoif  rort  fiip 

/ta^Toit,  Tdv  alniv  ilvai  iraTrpo,  rdv  abrdv  h6(,  rori  61  Tpaii/  aowaoiat ;  (vdf  fi^,  irov 

iIku  vShv,   tiv   ttiTdir  dvat  uyiav  nvti/ia.  oicpuf  naSapSeliia  i  ^i^  toi  /i^  fiinim  ril 

Tht  pUSRge  in  Philo,  de  Abr^iaiao  !.  36T,  »rA»aij  nlv  ipiSfiuv  li^CUi  lol  t^  jeiToni 

mav  sens  to  explain  the  sense,  where  it  i>  /lonaiof  6i/aSa  incp^iaa  ktX.    Th«re  ia  also 

Mid,  ihu  the  in,  fnim  which  proceed  the  >  BLrikini;  ttiembluicB  bctvcea  Sabellini' 

two  highest  tWi/mCi  the  muvTuiv  and  the  mode  of  expisNion  and  that  which  is  pe- 

^aOjui/,  appear,  Hccording  to  Che  difierent  culiar  to  the  Clemendnes,  a  work  which 

position  at  which  the  souls  tbit  an  man  proceeded  from  some  Jewith-Christian  The- 

or  lesa  purified  itand,  aa  one  or  as  thntJUd.  osophist.     ClementiD.  H.  16.  c-  IS  :   Kari) 

If  the  soul  has  risen  above  the  rerelation  yiip  luraaai  noZ  avejoXiiv  7  /lavuf  ivii  elvoi 

of  God  in  the  creation,  to  the  intellectual  to/tiCfrai. 

intuition  of  the  Sv,  then  for  that  sonl  ths        '  Baor,  who  attacks  we  on  acccimt  of 

Trtnitj  rises  to  Unity.  —  the  noal  beholds  one  this  assertion,  contributes,  however,  hj  hia 

light,  from  which  proceed,  aa  it  were,  two  own  representation  of  the  mailer,  consid- 

■ttfdows,  Ood's   essence,   and   ilKwe   two  ered  apart  from  his  parenthetical  remaifca. 

modes  of  operation,  merelj  shadows,  whicli  to  coDfinn  the  fame  view, 
fill  off  from  hii  ttamcenoent  lighL    Tpt- 
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The  Logos — according  to  Paul  of  Samosata — is  in  relation  to  God 
nothing  other  than  reason  ia  relation  to  man,'  —  the  Spirit  in  relation  to 
God,  nothing  other  than  the  spirit  in  relation  to  men.  As  he  confro- 
Terted  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Logos,  so  too  he  declared  himself  op- 
posed  to  the  theory  of  an  iacamatian  of  the  Logoa,  of  an  indwelling  ^ 
its  esseacQ  in  human  nature.  He  would  only  concede,  that  the  dinne 
reason  or  wisdom  dwelt  and  operated  in  Christ  after  a  higher  manner 
than  in  anv  one  else.'  To  his  mode  of  developing  himself,  as  man, 
under  the  tuvine  influence,"  b  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  outshone 
in  wisdom  all  other  messengers  of  God  that  preceded  him.  For  this 
reason — because  he  was,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  o&m-  prophet  before 
him  had  been,  an  organ  of  the  divine  wisdom  that  revealed  itself 
throu^  him  —  he  is  to  be  styled  the  Son  of  God.  This  Paul  is  said 
to  have  employed  the  expression  "  Jesus  Christ,  who  comes  irom  here 
below,"  (^'ivooit Xpunbt  Kttni&tv,')  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  Logos  did 
not  ent«r  into  a  human  body,  but  Christ,  as  man,  was  deemed  worthj 
of  being  exalted  to  this  peculiar  union  with  God  by  means  of  such 
sin  illumination  &om  the  divine  reason.*  And  hence,  indeed,  Paul 
affirmed  that  the  divine  Logos  came  down  and  imparted  his  Lofluence  to 
Christ,  and  then  rose  again  to  the  Father."  Although,  by  this  theory, 
Christ  was  regarded  as  a  mere  man,  yet  Paul,  adopting  the  scriptuiid 
and  church  phraseology,  seetos  to  have  called  him  God  in  some  inw 
proper  sense,  not  exactly  defined.  In  this  case,  however,  he  expired, 
that  Christ  was  not  God  by  his  nature,  but  became  so  by  progressive 
development."  If  Ids  language  was  strictly  consistent  with  his  system, 
he  certainly  referred  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ  ^one,  —  to  the 
man  specially  distinguished  by  Grod  after  the  manner  above  described  ; 
and  hence  he  ever  made  it  a  prominent  point,  that  Christ,  as  such,  did 
not  exist  befi;)re  his  nativity ;  that  when  -a  being  with  God  before  all 

I'Oomp  tvivSpuirau  ic^iE^  A  Uiof  Aj}t)r.  air6»>.    Th«e  irordi  might,  indeed,  be  m»- 

Epipluuiiiu,  bHrea.  67,  denlood  u>  mean,  Ui&t  Oiriet  Sisl  raised 

^  EvoH^ffoi  hi  alrr^  ri^  m^iav,  (^  iv  himialf  tc  the  diTine  dii^it?  Ihronf^  the 

iAirul  AAAift.     Ha  taogfat  ob  avyyrynr^it^iu  moni  perfeciion  vliicb  be  bad  attaiiiQd  hf 

ry  Avipumv!,!  T^  dofiaii  oiaiwUf,  cUJld  hii  own  human  effbru.     But  if  thit  irtn 

KarA  troiiniTa.    Panl'i  irordi,  u  cited  in  hii  opinion,  he  wontd  donbtleu  haTs  wEd, 

Loonlini  Bjiaatin.  c  Kent,  el  Entrchen ;  aa  the  Sociaiani  nftenntrdi  did,  Ibit  Chriit 

whicli  wort,  tiil  lately,  had  been  known  only  railed  himself  by  what  be  bad  accompliib- 

in  ibe  Latin  tranalation ;  bnt  the  fragment  ed  in  hia  life  on  eanh,  to  anch  divine  di^i- 

of  Panl.  in  the  original  Greek,  hu  been  pub-  It,  in  rinne  of  bi*  Klariflnition.    But,  in  all 

lilbod  from  the  manatcript  in  the  Bodleian  the  other  citationi  from  bim,  we  find  no  eri- 

Hbrary  at  Oxford,  in  Erlich's  DissertacioD  :  dence  of  snoh  a  teparalion  made  bj  Paul 

de  erroriboi  Pauli   SamoBat.    Lips.  1T45,  between  that  which  Christ  waa  originally, 

p.  33.  and  that  which  ho  became  by  hii  own  a- 

'  I  matt  agree  with  Banr  on  this  point,  torts  and  his  own  doinga.    In  the  ayslem  irf 

Til.  that  there  ia  nosatisfactorreTidencefar  SabelUus,  what  Christ  was  orer  and  abore 

aappoaing  that  ihia  Paul  denied  the  mper-  all  other  men,  is.  in  fact  traced  to  the  tctj 

natoral  birth  of  Chritt.  cinnmstance,  that  he  stood  from  the  bcgin- 

*  See  the  synodal  letter  in  Enseb.  L  vu,  ning  ander  the  special  inflnence  of  the  di- 
c  30.  Tine  reason  or  wiadam.     The  trpaxoint  (binu 

*  "EXi}^  6  X&yOQ  MiiTfyiat  ud  /laimi  *ai  here  limply  the  antilheaia  to  the  nari  fi- 
ivli7i:6e  npit  Tbv  itarfpa,  in  Epipbaniiu.  mv  —  to  the  uvu6tv  answers  the  taniOiy  — 

*  Bo  Alhanasiox  (de  Synodla,  c,  4)  repre-  and  so,  accommodating  himself  to  tlM 
tents  the  doctrine  of  the  Samoeatians  con-  charch  phraseology,  he  is  r^iorted  to  hare 
eeming  Christ :  Ttrrepov  aMv  /trri  ji/v  said :  Btd{  it  njf  irapStvm,  i)e^  lie  Na{i». 
foavApwinrro'  ^i«   wpoiofrfr  TtAtomiiaiai  pt&ifSdc.   AlhitfM,  c  ApolUnat.  L II.  i  1 
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lime  is  ascribed  io  Um,  tiiie  is  to  be  understood  as  relating  <ntl;  to  ui 
ideal  existence  in  the  divine  reason,  in  the  divine  predeterminatioo.' 
Hence,  when  his  opponents,  judging  rather  from  the  connection  of  ideas 
in  their  own  mind  than  in  bia,  accused  him  of  supposing  two  Sons  of 
God,  he  could  confidontly  affinn,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  knew  of  bat 
one  Son  of  God.*  It  may  be,  however,  that,  where  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  accommodate  hunself  to  the  t«rminology  of  tlie  church,  he 
too  spoke  of  a  generation  of  the  Logos  in  his  own  sense,  understanding 
by  this  nothing  ebe  than  the  processus  of  the  Logos  to  a  certm  out- 
vaird  activity, —  the  beginning  of  its  creative  agency, —  what  was  OBO- 
ally  designated  by  the  phrase  ^^/or  irpofiputir.* 

Of  this  man's  character,  the  bishopfl  and  clergy,  who  composed  the 
Bvnod  that  condemned  his  doctrines,  |^ve  a  very  onfavorable  account.* 
They  describe  him  as  haughty,  vain-glorious,  and  self-seeking— a  man 
that  eagerly  ente^d  into  the  cares  and  business  of  the  world.  It  ia 
true,  the  accusations  of  polemical  opponents,  espedally  o^xments 
BO  passionate  as  these  were,  are  seldom  entitled  to  much  coimdence ; 
but  the  charges  in  the  present  case  contain  so  much  of  a  specific  char- 
acter, that  we  can  hardly  suppose  them  to  have  been  wholly  without 
fouadation ;  and  unhappily  fliis  picture  accords  but  too  well  with  what 
we  otherwise  learn  respecting  the  bishops  of  &e  large  towns,  like  Anti- 
och,  the  great  capital  of  Boman  Asia  in  the  East.'  These  districts 
vere  then  comprised  under  the  empire  of  Zetiobia,'  Queen  of  Palnm^ 
who  is  s^d  to  have  been  friendly  to  Judtusm.^  Paul  is  accused  of 
having  sought  to  present  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  in  a  dress 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  tbinldng,  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  to  gain  favor  with  Uus  princess.     But  there  is  no 

'  In  the  rrnodal  letter  to  FtxH  of  Suno-    not  certainly  follixr  tlut  be  Umtelf  midt 
«■!>,  pnhlUhed  by  Tnman,  cited  in  Mansi,     U9e  of  Ihe  expreuion  ytwifms. 
(ConcU.  I.  f,  1034,)  the  only  cradlbie  docn-         •  Enaeb.  L  Vll.  c  30. 


thefin  19  set  ap,  viz.  that  the  Bon  of  Ood  ed.Lomm.t  "  We,  who  either  do  not  imdei^ 

•xiited  irpd  alavav  ci  itpeyvaeci  oU'  cbaif  itand  what  the  teachiog   (/  Jean*   ben 

Mol  imovriim:  from  thii  we  nutT  infer,  then,  mean*,  or  who  deapiie  these  express  admo- 

that  Pvil  tanght  the  contrary :  T^  vlitv  tov  nilioru  of  our  Savionr  himself,  we  proceed 

AtvA  ot;:^  {nroaraan,  iXfia   Kpoyvimit  in\  so  far  in  the  alTectatiDn  of  pomp  and  slal«, 

Which  is  conflnned  also  by  the  representa-  as  to  outdo  eTen  bed  mlars  among  the  pa- 

tJOQ  of  Athanasins,  who  sayi  of  Paul's  doc-  guns;  and,  like  the  empeinn,iDrTOQiid  odt- 

trinc  concaminp  Clirist:  Adyow  kvepyiv  If  selves  with  a  (tnanl,  that  wa  maybe  feared 

BlipavoC  xai  trefuiv  Iv  aiir^  dfiaXoyei,  t^  /liv  and  made  difficult  of  approach,  espedaUj 

rpeopiau^  irpj  alunav  ivra,  Tj  it  IrrapSit  by  the  poor.     And  in  man*  of  onr  so-ralle4 

he  ivtxiofir  iaiaitii^&tvTa,    c  ApoUinar.  L  churches,  particnlarly  in  the  larger  lowtu, 

U.  (  3.  Diav  be  found    presiding   officers  of  (he 

*  M^  rffo  hrtffTorfiu  »Wf .  Leont-Byxant  church  of  God,  who  would  refuse  to  own 

■  This  ia  made  probable  by  the  opposite  ctcii  the  beat  among  the  disciples  of  Jeint, 

fhesia  in  the  before-cited  synovial  letter :  Ai^  while  on  earth,  as  their  eqnala."    Mirifc^uai> 

TOV  AoTOv  i  mirjfp  jroiTa  irtnaiijxrv,  oijf  «f  iooSoj-iav  hriTplmivTat  (ow*  tri  nai  rotf  itaX- 

6^  ipfiroi!,  oW  uf  ct"  hruTriiiiJK  dvmnwroTOT,  ^oroir  Tin  'IfooS  prfiTivw,  slvat  «pif  a*- 

ymv^mivror  ^  mO  froTpdf  -^  iJfts  ilf  fii-  Toif. 

eav  ivipytuBi  «oi  hiwimrarov.     From  this  •  Marrfed   to    the    Itoman    eommaoder. 

It  ma^  be  inferred  that  Paul  had  spoken  of  Odenaras.  who  bad  tnade  himself  indepes- 

a  aofia,  tmOT^foi  <it-inr6(rnirDc.  and  by  Ihe  dent  of  Ihe  Roman  empire, 

jrfwijffif  of  the  ioyof  understood  nothing  '  'loviala  l/v  ZiTvojJm,  «ai  nniijjw  itpoiirr^ 

else  than  au  ivcprria  &vsw6<rraT0c  of  God  ToS  ia/ioanTeat.    Alhanaa,  bist.  Ariaiuw 

a*  die  Creator,    from  ibis,  however,  it  doei  ad  Uooacbos,  ^  71. 
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eTtde&ce  thst  this  charge  waa  well  founded ;  the  &ds  of  ttie  case  re- 
quire  no  aach  ezjdanadoQ ;  and  the  constaac;  irith  which  Paul  adhered 
to  his  ooDTictiooB,  even  after  the  political  circumstances  were  ebanged, 
•nffioes  to  vin^cate  him  from  this  imputataoo.  It  were  more  reasona- 
ble to  suppose,  that  lus  intercourse  with  Jews  about  the  peraon  of  the 
queen,  with  whom  Paul,  being  a  man  of  the  court,  stood  in  high  oon- 
nderation,  may  hare  had  some  influence  in  ff.rmg  this  turn  to  his 
doctrinal  opiniona ;  —  thou^  we  are  under  do  neceanty  of  suppomng  even 
this.  It  may  hare  been,  too,  t^t  his  peculiar  doctrinal  opinions  con- 
tributed to  procure  for  Mm  the  favor  of  the  queen.  The  connectitm 
once  formed  with  this  powerful  patroness,  he  made  use  of  it  to  gain 
influence  and  coiisider»tion  in  secular  a^^is,  and  to  surround  himself  wiUi 
state.  In  direct  contrariety  to  the  eccledastacal  rules  which  had  alreadj 
been  publicly  expressed,  at  least  in  the  Weatam  charch,  (see  above,) 
he  held  a  ci^  office  not  quite  compatible  irith  the  vOScation  of  a  bishop.* 
At  Antioch,  the  profane  custom  seems  already  to  have  passed  over 
frcm  the  theatre  and  rhetorical  schools  to  the  church  —  a  practice 
which  put  church  teachers  on  the  same  level  with  actors  and  declaimers 
—  tiiat  of  i^pUndiiig  popular  preachers,  by  the  waving  of  hajidkep- 
fihie&i  exclamations  of  applause,  and  tJie  clapjung  of  hands.  The  vaiih 
minded  Paul  was  delighted  with  all  this ;  but  the  tushope,  his  accusers^ 
seem  well  aware,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  dignity  and  order  becont- 
ing  the  house  of  Ood.  The  church  hymns  which  had  been  in  publio 
use  ever  !unce  tlie  second  century,  he  banished  as  an  innovation ;  prolK 
ably  on  4^e  same  principle  which  at  a  later  period  was  advanced  also 
by  others,  (hat  in  the  church  nothing  ought  to  be  sung  but  pieces  taken 
directly  fW>m  the  holy  scriptures.  Probably,  therefore,  he  ordered 
that,  in  place  of  those  church  hymns,  P»alm»  only  should  be  used. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  conjecture,  that  Paul  did  this  merely 
out  of  flattery  to  his  Jeirish  patroness,  Zenobia.  It  is  more  probable, 
that,  knowing  what  a  deep  impression  the  sentiments  contained  in  tbose 
church  hymns  made  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  he  was  hoping  to 
banish,  with  those  ancient  songs  of  praise  to  Christ,  the  sentiments  &ey 
contained  from  the  hearts  of  men.  When  we  are  told,  that  the  man 
who  so  carefully  weighed  every  expresmou  which  was  applied  to  Christ, 
delisted  in  the  incense  of  extravagant  flattery  heaped  on  himself,  un- 
der the  form  of  odes  and  declamations  in  holy  places  ;  —  and  in  being 
called,  in  the  swollen,  rhetorical  language  of  the  times,  an  angel  com« 
down  from  heaven,  we  are  not  indeed  to  give  implicit  fiiith  to  such 
stories  from  the  mouths  of  heated  opponents ;  nor  yet  have  we  aay 
good  reason  whatever  to  reject  them  as  wholly  false. 

It  seems  to  have  been  tao  dewgn  of  Paul  of  Samosata  to  introduce 
his  peculiar  views  of  Christ  into  the  minds  <^  bis  flock  by  degrees.  To 
this  purpose  served  tbe  change  which  he  introduced  with  regard  to  the 


1  The  otSee  of  Duaaarim  pranDxAir,  [oat  he  wal  alreadj  in  poaMMina  oT  thii  oflhe 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Doccnmriiu  ja-  whea  elected  bUhop;  in  this  case  the  bish- 
.__. ,  .     ........      __  .1. a     .J A  —  ,|^,^  f^  tolemiing 

ecrleBiaalical  Uwt 
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on  of  chonh  hjnaie ;  and  he  oontmed,  as  we  hare  seen  in  particolar 
cases,  to  explain  the  church  tenninology  in  confomity  with  his  own 
liewa.  Hence  it  might  be  difficult  to  convict  him  of  erroneous  doc- 
trine ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  previous  unsacceasfiil  attempts, 
that  IJie  bishops  finally  succeeded,  at  a  synod  convened  in  269,  to  bring 
him,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  presbyter  Malchion,  an  expert  dialecti- 
cian, to  an  open  avowal  of  his  opinions.^  He  was  deposed,  and  bis 
pffice  conferred  on  another ;  but  as  he  still  had  a  party  in  his  favor, 
and  was  moreover  patronized  by  Zenobia,  it  was  imposdhle  to  cany  the 
matter  throagh,  until  the  year  272,  when  Zenobia  was  conquered  by 
the  Emperor  Aurelian.  Ihe  latter  referred  the  matter  to  the  deciatoi 
of  the  Roman  bishop.* 

But  while,  in  the  Eastern  church,  the  struggle  with  this  Monarchian 
tendency,  which  gave  an  undue  prominence  to  the  uni'i^  in  the  Triad, 
had  an  influence  in  cau^ng  the  aistinctions  and  gradations  in  it  to  be 
more  precisely  marked,  and  the  subordination  system,  which  had  be^ 
reduced  by  Origen  into  a  settled  form,  to  be  more  decidedly  pronounced, 
a  quite  different  relation  was  gradually  working  itself  into  shape  in  the 
Western  church,  which  we  will  now  more  closely  conader. 

How  differently  the  same  CbriBtian  truth  may  shape  itself  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  mmds  which  have  been  differently  truned,  is  seen  by 
comparing  Oiigen  with  Tertullian.  To  Tertnlhan,  accustomed  and 
familiarized  to  material  notions  of  the  divine  essence,  the  same  difficnl- 
ties  would  not  present  themselves  here,  as  revolted  the  philosophical 
mind  of  Origen.  He'could  quite  clearly  conceive,  by  the  aid  of  His 
material  notions  of  emaaalion,  how  the  Godhead  might  cause  to  pro- 
ceed &om  its  own  essence  a  being  posseEsed  of  the  same  substance, 
only  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
former  ae  a  ray  of  light  to  the  sun.  He  asserted,  therefore,  the  doc- 
trine of  otie  divine  Essence,  shared  in  a  certain  graidatioa  by  three  per- 
sons, most  istimat«ly  connected.^ 

The  Son,  so  br  ss  it  conce^ms  the  divine  essence,  is  not  numerically 
distinct  &om  the  Father ;  the  same  essence  of  God  being  also  in  the 
Sob  ;  but  he  differs  in  degree,  being  a  smaller  portion  of  the  common 
mass  of  the  divine  essence.*  Thus  the  prevailing  view  in  the  Western 
church  came  to  be  this :  one  divine  essence  in  Uie  Father  and  Son ; 
but,  at  tJie  same  time,  a  subordination  in  the  relation  of  the  8<m  to 
the  Father.  Here  were  con^cting  elements.  The  process  of  develojh 
ment  must  decide  which  of  the  two  should  g^  the  preponderance. 
This,  then,  constituted  the  difference  between  the  two  churches:  —  that 
while,  in  the  Eastern  church,  the  prominence  ^ven  to  the  distinctions 
in  the  Triad  did  not  leave  room  for  the  consciousness  of  the  unity ; 
in  the  Westeni  church,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of  essence,  once 

>  Troin  Eowblu'  expmsioni,  altban^  *  See  toL  I.  p.  MS. 

Theodontns,  lo  whom  periitp*  thej  Dp-  •  Uo»  mlmaiitla  Is  *-" ■■ ■" — 

pesred  offtemiTe,  explaJned  thMn  oiherwiie,  *  ''^ —  ■'-  -"—  — 
we  mDM  infer,  thu  lfii«  eccteaiutic,  loo,  ez- 
ttcned  »  praftuioii  not  wboll;  befltdng  Ui 
qdritoal  ciJliiif,  that  of  s  nblannn. 
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deindedly  expressed,  caoaed  the  subordinatioiMlMieiit  to  retEre  man 
into  the  1>&ck-gro(md. 

Thus,  from  a  difference  in  the  procesa  of  the  develoisnent  of  do<> 
trine  in  the  two  churches,  an  opposition  of  views  naturallj  arose  on 
this  subject ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned  council  at 
Antioch,  in  269,  which,  in  the  heat  of  the  polemicsl  opposition  to  Moo- 
archianism,  was  moved  to  condemn  the  expression  "  iiaoieuai,"  utsweN 
ing  to  the  doctrinal  fbnnula  of  the  West  "  una  substantia." '  Aitd 
ire  see,  again,  in  another  noticeable  appearance,  a  premonitory  symfh 
torn  of  those  doctrinal  controver^es  which,  in  the  fourth  century, 
sprung  out  of  the  opposition  thus  prepared  between  the  two  churches." 

The  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  and  his  mode  of  interpreting  the  chunA 
terminologj  bo  as  to  accord  with  his  own  sjrstem,  having  found  thrar 
war  among  the  bishops  of  that  district,  Dionynna,  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, felt  it  incumbent  on  him,  since  the  whole  of  tiiat  church  diocese 
fell  under  his  supervision,  to  issue  a  psstoral  letter  against  these  spread- 
ing tenets.^  The  opposition  into  which  he  vae  thus  brought  with  th© 
S^>el]ian  denial  of  the  hypostases,  led  him  to  express  the  disdnctioa 
of  hypostases,  and  hence  too  the  doctrine  of  subordiikation,  in  a  more 
stiff  and  decided  manner  than  he  wonld  otherwise  have  done.  He 
made  use  of  several  expressions  which  Arianism  could  afterwards  fall 
back  upon.  He  made  it  a  prominent  point,  that  the  Son  of  Qod  had 
his  existence  by  the  mil  of  the  Father ;  he  styled  the  Son,  in  relation 
to  the  latter,  a  miii/ia,  and  employed  many  singular  comparisons,  with  a 
view  to  mark  his  subordinate  relation  to  the  Fatiier.  He  is  reported 
to  have  made  use  of  expressions,  ibr  the  purpose  of  affimung  with  em- 
^dmsis  that  the  Son  received  his  existence  &om  the  Father,  which  after- 
wards became  favorite  mottos  of  Arianism  ;  as,  for  example,  that  he 
^d  not  exist  before  he  was  begotten ;  there  was  a  moment  when  he 
<Ud  not  as  yet  exist.*  He  abo  declared  himself  opposed  to  the 
Homoonsion. 

Certiutk  individuals,  to  whom  these  expressions  of  Dionyslus  appeared 
a  ^sparagement  of  the  divine  digmty  «  Christ,  laiA  their  c<Hnp)aiDt8 
before  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Borne  ;  sjid  the  latter  was  thus  led  to  com- 
pote a  work,^  wherein  he  opposed  to  the  different  tendencies  of  the 

1  8m  «.  K-  AthMu.  da  Sjiod.  f  43 ;  Hi-  nor,  of  which  tnt 

br.  de  STnod.  t  B6.  «d  in  Athanuiiu' 

*  Ai  Uils  BdmiLa  of  Mne  lo  natiuslly  DknTsini. 

cxpltined  froia  the  syatcm  of  doctriou  h«ld  *  AtbaoM.  ds  aantentia  DioDytli,  ^  14. 

io  the  A1«xaadnsn  Khool,  uid  moreoTef  For  thfl  pnrpote  of  atrongly  emphannl^ 

the  reuoni  nrj^  b^  ihe  coancil  agaiiut  the  oit  &ii  ^,  he  it  rcpori^  to  have  wtd : 

thla   church   expression   aosircr  ptrfeclly  Oin  ^  trplv  yew^^,  iiX  fru  itort  in  oO* 

to  thit  ajilem.  the  accoanl  ii  for  these  rM-  l/v.    Being  «  disdple  of  Origen,  he  vaj 

aoni,  if  there  were  no  other,  rendered  prob-  have  expreawd  himself  in  the  latter  wsjj 

aUe.    The  Arians,  fnim  whom  we  receive  perh^s  to  marit  a  beginning  of  e:dsteDc<^ 

die  account,  are,  it  is  tnie,  on  thii  point,  bat  no  beslnnini;  in  time.    Bnl,  in  tnitfa,  il 

lufrfeioiu  witneuea ;  bat  the  fad  that  their  is  impoetibte,  since  Dionjiiu'  mA  haa  not 

warm  opponenu,  Atlianasiui,  Hilanos  of  been  prwerredenlire,  to  detcnnine,  with  avf 

Foitien,  and  Basilias  of  Cieurea,  qaote  degree  of  certainty,  what  hi*  laneuage  real- 

the  tame  acrouni  from  their  nionih,' ;et  1vwu,k>  as  todiadnKuiih  whuneatMAUj 

withont  eontradivtine  it,  mav  be  considered  ud  aj,  fnaa  Ihe  concinbions  which  men. 

a.  tbonght  proper  to  draw  from  what  be  said. 

m  aad  Bd|Ai*-  *  Uvorperf,  ft^mentt  of  which  inA 
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Eastern  olrarch,  that  systHn  of  the  nni^  of  eswnce  vUcli  had  b«coinft 
alroadr  matared  in  the  Western  chnrch,  and  from  which  every  trace  of 
snbonuoation  had  beeo-uearly  obliterated  J  Besides  the  SabeUians,  he 
attacks  two  other  tendenciee.  He  a&ja  he  had  heard  that  minj  among 
tlieir  teachers  *  had  fallen  into  an  error  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Baf> 
betlianism,  m.  Tritbeiam  ;*  that  they  had  Beparated  the  holy  unity  into 
Utree  hypostasea,  totally  ^en  and  totally  separated  from  one  another. 
Yet  we  can  hardly  reconcile  it  viih  the  general  shying  of  Christiao: 
thongbt  and  speculaticHi  among  the  Orientals,  to  sappoae  that  tlioM 
teacbers  did  really  hold  to  tbe  enstence  of  three  essences,  equally 
without  befpnning,  and  standing  in  no  relation  of  dependence  on  each 
other.  The  Boman  Uahop  here  assuredly  followed  the  reports  of 
others,  who  bo  interpreted  the  esplanations  of  those  teacbers.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  marking  broadly  and  strongly  the  distinction  of  the 
oypostases  in  the  conflict  with  oabellianism,  diey  may  only  have  w 
expressed  themselves  sa  to  fonusfa  sotae  color  for  those  complaints. 
The  third  of  these  erroneous  views,  censured  by  the  Boman  Dionyidiia, 
waa  pre<»8e]y  that  one,  according  to  which  the  Son  of  God  waa  re- 
garded as  a  creatare,  and  a  be^nning  assigned  to  his  existence ; — the 
error  which  some  were  bent  on  finding  in  Dionyaius  of  Alexandria. 
Now,  had  the  latter  clung  pertinaciously  to  the  difference  which  did 
really  exist  on  this  doctrine  between  himself  and  the  Bomiu)  Dionyuus^ 
had  he  ^ven  stJU  greater  distinctness  and  prominence  to  the  differences 
between  his  own  and  the  Boman  form  of  doctrine,  and  set  himself  to 
defending  these  ptnnts,  the  ugnal  would  have  been  gjren  for  a  con- 
troversy, which  mi^t  have  termioatad  in  a  separation  of  the  two 
dmrcbes. 

But  Dionyane  demeaned  himself  according  to  the  spirit,  so  superior 
to  dogmatic  namnmesB,  which  had  descend^  to  him  from  his  great 
master  Origen.  The  common  ground-work  of  the  Christian  fiith  stood 
at  a  Hgher  value  with  lum  ibsa  snbordinate  diSerencee  of  opinion  ;  — 
he  was  more  anxious  to  preserve  alive  the  conseiousneBB  of  unity,  thao 
to  {pve  prominence  to  the  dividing  points  of  oppo^taon.  'Without  mai^ 
i&sting  any  resentment  to  his  accnsers,  who  had  resorted  to  a  ibreign 
iHEhop,  and  one  bo  eager  to  obtmde  himself  as  a  judge  in  the  concerns 
of  other  churches ;  without  being  ruffled  even  by  that  bishop  hin^ 
■elf,  who  seemB  to  have  assumed  the  tone  rather  of  a  judge  than  of  a 
colleague,  he  endeavored,  with  calmness  and  prudence,  and  without 
denying  his  own  convictions,  so  to  enlfun  the  offen^ve  propoutioDs,  bv 
pointing  out  their  connection  with  his  whole  system,  as  to  remove  aU 
scruples  agEunst  them,  even  from  those  who  adopted  the  principles  of 

hkit  been  prewrred  to  Athaoailiu'  bix^  rSaa  iaiayiai.    Athaaw.  d«  decntif  iTSodi 

OB  dte  dBCTco  of  the  Coundl  of  Nice.  SlcniK,  \  16. 

'We  Itill   pereciTe,  howeTBr,  Mme  re-  "Bui   worft  ire,  1.  c:   Tterva/uu   tlva* 

BBini  of  tbe  old  tjilem  of  lobardinatkni,  n*^  niv  trap'  i^v  canrzoviinn'  mj  liiM' 

whan  the  Father,  aa  tin  Apxv,^^  God  of  Kotimv  rif  ihfov  Uym  tovt^  iptynrit  i4t 

die  aniiene,  ii  ityled  sbeolnlely  Ihs  Al-  ^pov^aiuf. 

nightj.    T^v  rpiaia  ei(  ha,  imirep  clc  to-  '  01  kotA  Aofirrpov  iatimami  Tf  Xo^di- 

«B^v  ran,  tdv  #tif  Tut'  tAuv  rdv  nttUTOKpa-  Uati  yni/if. 
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the  Roman  obnrch.  He  expoimded,  in  the  manner  <^  Orig«B,  fha 
notion  of  the  eternal  generation  of  th«  Logoe.  He  waa  even  villiiig 
to  tolerate  the  term  i/anSmoii,  ao  &r  aa  it  was  employed  to  denote  sim- 
pl;  the  relationship  of  essence  between  the  Son  of  Grod  and  the  Father, 
and  to  distingmah  him  from  all  created  beings ;  thoogh  he  had  it  to 
object,  that  it  waa  a  tenn  not  hitherto  sanctioned  hj  eccleaiaetical  nee, 
md  nowhere  to  be  fomid  in  the  holy  scriptures,  —  an  objection  of  littie 
wei^t,  we  must  allow,  agunat  a  dogmatic  ezpres«on,  since  the  changes 
arinng  from  the  progreasiye  development  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  gener- 
ally, and  from  the  new  errors  which  strike  into  it,  may  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  resort  to  new  expresraons.;  and  since  all  that  is  really  im- 
portant nere,  b  to  see  that  the  notion  which  die  dogmatic  term  should 
etpress,  ia  cleariy  deducible  from  the  scripture  doctrine.  By  this  self- 
denying  moderation  of  Dionyaius,  the  dispute  was  brought  to  an  end, 
and  a  schism  avoided  which  might  have  rent  the  bonds  of  Christian 
fellowship.^  It  ia  true,  this  practical  union  had  no  power  of  enduring 
influence-  The  oppositions  which  had  once  made  their  appearance  in 
the  process  of  doctnoal  development,  must  continu^y  assert  over  again 
their  rights  witiiin  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  strive  on  towards  ^eir 
reconciloation  in  a  higher  unity. 

In  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Soli/  Spiritf  the  want  of  correspond 
dence  between  whtd  wot  amtained  in  tiie  Christian  consciousness 
and  its  notional  expretnon,  clearly  manifested  itself.  In  the  first  youth- 
ful age  of  the  church,  when  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  made  itself  to 
be  BO  mightilyfelt  in  the  life,  as  a  new  creative,  transfonmng  principle, 
it  was  still  ver?  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  consciouaness  of  this 
Spirit,  aa  one  identical  with  the  essence  of  Ood,  had  been  thorou^y 
apprehended  and  presented  in  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

If  we  except  the  Monarohians  and  Laetanttiti,'  men  were  agreed  ia 
conceiving  of  the  Holy  S[arit  as  a  personal  being.  The  conception  tS 
his  reality  and  objective  essentiality  coincided  in  the  Christian  thought 
with  the  conception  of  his  personal,  self-«ubsistent  existence.  Bat  the 
logic^  conastency  of  their  aystem  of  subordination  in  the  Logos-do<v 
trine,  compelled  me  church  fathers  to  conceive  of  the  Holy  Spirit  aa 
subordinate  to  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  the  firet  of  the  beings  pro- 
duced by  the  Father  through  the  Son ;  —  and  we  shall  perc^ve  the 
afte^influence  of  this  tendency  of  thought  m  the  Eastom  church,  till 
late  into  the  fourth  century.  When,  on  the  one  hand,  men  felt  them- 
aelves  constrained,  by  the  demands  of  the  Christian  consciouaneaa  and 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  to  recognize  in  the  Holy  Spirit  something  be- 
yond a  creaturely  existence,  to  bring  him  into  nearer  relation  to  the 
Son  of  Ood,  and  assign  hiin  a  place  in  the  Triad  ;  and  were  driven, 
aa  the  otiier  hand,  by  the  logical  consistency  of  tiie  theory  of  subordi- 
nation, to  represent  mm  aa  the  first  being  created  by  the  Logos,  t^irou^ 

1  8«e  Ibe  fhwrnenli  of  tha  ncond  letter  Father  tmd  of  the  8on,  enm  tb]  ad  Fatnm 

to  &e  Udiop  DiODTiliu,  under  (he  tiile:  nierri  vel  lA  Filinnii  et  Mncdfloliooem 

"EXtyxos  mi  inAoYla,  in  AlhunttiVM  it  striiuqaepenoiue  nib  cjoi  nomins  delnon- 

Matenti*  I>ioBTtiL  nrtri.    Yid.  Hieroiiyni.  ep.  4t.  ad  PuMch. 

■  Who  ii  foppoMd  to  harg  txpUbied  tli*  e(  OcMnnm. 
Holy  SpUt  M  Ibe  MuietifTiiiK  «BaK7  of  tba 
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wlunn  (}od  callfld  all  tiungs  into  enstenoe ;  — Qa  ihmg^t,  prooeetGag 
on  Buch  different  assuoiptiQns,  must  eutande  itself  in  contradictioitf, 
wbich  would  {^ve  an  impulse  to  still  further  eflforts  to  place  the  doo 
trine  in  its  right  sliape.  Tbtis,  in  Justin  Martyr  p&rticiiUriv,  «e  may 
observe  a  wftTering  of  this  sort,  between  the  idea  <^  the  Holy  Gtiost^ 
as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Triad,  and  a  spirit  standing  in  some  reW 
tJODship  with  tlie  ajigels.^  Also,  in  Origen,  we  observe  the  two  ele- 
ments  conung  together,  —  the  sound  Ckriatian  riew,  producing  itself 
out  of  the  innaediato  contents  of  the  Christian  consciouBnesa,  and  tho 
speculative  view,  standing  in  no  sort  of  relation  to  it.  On  tiie  tmo 
hand,  he  con^dera  the  Holy  S;nrit  as  the  eubatanoe  of  all  the  grtcioiis 
giA«  proceeding  &om  God,  communicated  through  Christ,^  the  eouroQ 
of  aauctification  to  believers  ;  and  then  he  describes  him,  notwithstand^ 
ing,  as  only  the  first-begotten  of  the  Father  through  the  Son,  to  whom 

i  Tb«  leuona  which  h&Te  been  preMnt«d  eon^nling  the  charee  of  MmiK,  nntmer- 

I7    Calbolic   and   PraleitBiit   thsologiBas  uea  the  objects  of  relipong  wonhip  «ii>ang 

r'nst  ID7  (ciposition  of  Jomin'B  exprei-  the  ChiiaUaDB;  Apol.  II.  T.  SB:  'Sti^fi*  rw 

i  reapecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  cannot  pre-  noi -rftv  irap' oAiimi  vldv  tiidmra  tai  itiaittvm 

Tmil  on  iD«  to  abuidoa  it.    See  Ihe  litentnre  ii/iai  ravTa  loJ  rAv  tuv  dUuv  ina/ih/ur  itot 

on  this  dispute  in  a  monograph}' on  JostiD,  ^sopnou/iivut    ayadCni    iyyiXuv     trrfiariti', 

Temarkablv  foil  and  thoroagb,  wiillea  b;  jniai/ii  ti  ri  irpoiiirucdv  ar^fAria  mj  irpof* 

Semisch,   II.  p.  SIS.    If  it  hu  been  at-  rwoifini,     Vtm  Bcmiwh  iffirmi,  that  it  is 

tempted  Co  show,  that  Jnnin'i  noliotu  of  contisiy  to  the  Um  of  huignage  and  of 

the  eweace  of  the  angeU  and  of  creatures  logic  to  refer  the  noni  tiUuv  to  that  which 

genenllf   were    iirecoocilabhi   with    that  foUowi  after.    Bnt  the  aimple  qaestion  i^ 

view,  »et  this  objection  it  set  aside  by  our  whether,  in  a  writer  like  JuMiii,  inch  ai) 

renuru    in  [he  text.      Belf-contradictorj  instance  of  negligence  in  style  may  not  be 

momenta  oagbt  not  to  be  considered  as  supposed.    If,  with  Semiicb,  we  take  ihs 

•nyihinR  atiange,  when  fooud  at  thii  stage  passage  in  this  wav.  —  that  Jnxtin,  under 

of  the  development  of  doctrine  ;  bnt  unless  Ihe  term  (iUuf,  had   in  mind  Christ,  asd 

we  return  bode  to  old  doctrinal  prejudices,  nnderslood  the  word  uyfAo^  at  one  and  iha 

and  overlook  once  more  Ihe  essenlial  chai>  same  time  in  the  more  oeneral  seme  (of  m 

acter  of  the  process  of  historical  derctop-  messenger  of  Qod)  and  the  more  limited 

ment, — the  besetting  sin  of  a  certain  narrow  one  (of  angel)  —  It  still  Tcmains  certainlj 

and  Darrowing  chunh  tendenc;,  of  which  a  very  banh  contraction,  not  admisiibkl 

boweTer,  I  cannot  accuse  many  of  my  op-  in  the  case  of  any  other  writer.    For  tha 

ponents,  —  they  must  appear  retber  as  a  rest,in  whatever  way  Che  word  ciUuv  might 

mauerof  ctmne.    On  the  same  groands,  I  be  explained, — acircnmstance  by  nomeaoa 

mast  protest  a^suui  that  iriiidi  Ihe  Hen  dedsive  as  to  the  whols  meaning  of  the 

I>iiu»nus    Semisch    brings   as    evidence  passage,  —  it  stilt  ever  remains  the  eaiiert 

•gainst  the  tnith  of  my  own  view  of  the  and  best  way,  to  account  for  what  we  find 

matter,  where  he  says;  "No  representation  here  assodaled  together,  by  referring  to  lb« 

certainly  daslwa,  so  much  as  this,  with  the  connection  which  existed  betwem  the  n>- 

smpCBial  position  and  the  common  feeling  tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  angds, 

of  the  ancient  church."    But  as  it  concerns  But  in  no  case  can  I  concede  to  Hr.  Sem- 

the  seriptnral  position,  we  have  nothing  to  iach,  that  by  the  angel  of  God,  the  might 

do  with  that  question  here.    The  included  sent  by  Christ  for  onr  assislanra,  [Dial,  e, 

contents  of  the  divine  Word  must,  in  ila  Tryph.  f.  344,)  Jostin  could  have  onderr 

process  of   development  for   Che   human  stood  anything  else  than  the  Holy  Spirit, 

^onght,  ffo  through  manifold  intenaediaM  The  reference  to  the  passage  in  the  Sd  of 

forms.    The  position  taken  by  Justin  con-  Zediariah  has  nothitig  to  do  with  the  qie»i 

■Unites  one  among  these  historically  con-  tion  here ;  but  if  it  had,  it  would  be  rather 

ditioned  intermediate  foims.     And  as  it  in  favor  of,  than  againit,  the  necessi^  of 

tespecta  the  common  ChristiaD  feeling,  we  this  inlerpietadon.    If  we  pay.  any  nwai^ 

do,  in  Irnth,  recognize  such  a  common  feel-  to  Justin's  pecntiiir  style  of  doctrinal  lanr 

ing.  by  which  the  church  in  all  agee  is  knit  guage,  it  is^nite  impossible  to  understand 

bother;  bat  this  common  feeling  did  not  this  term  as  rcferriiis  merely  to  themonl 

find  at  onco  its  corresponding  expreasion  power  bestowed  bv  Christ 
in  the  forms  evolved,  by  the  nndera landing.         *  Tijt  tuv  ;]:afu«iaruv,  tvipynu/iitf^  ini 

Of  the  two  passages  from  Justin,  which  we  mv  Scoii,  Sianovmiiir^  bid  nri)  XfianA,    Xb 

•re  eoncemed  with,  one  If  libtn  Jtutin,  in  Joonn.  T.  II.  f  fi. 
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not  only  being,  bat  also  wisdom  and  holiness,  is  first  communicated  by 
die  Son ;  dependent  on  him  in  all  these  relations.^ 

It  is  besides  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  dispute  witb  the  Monarohi- 
KQS,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  touched  upon  at 
all — a  proof  how  little  men  had  busied  themselvea  as  yet  with  Uie 
more  accarate  determination  of  this  doctrine  —  how  reiy  far  it  retired 
into  the  backgronnd,  compared  with  the  significance  attached  to  the 
Logos-doctrine.  It  altogether  befitted  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  Fatri- 
passianista  to  refer  everything  to  the  undivided  (Jod,  the  Father  in 
Christ ;  and  to  consider  the  Holy  Spirit  simply  as  his  agency  or  influ- 
ence. But  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  assumed  Qie  impor- 
tant place  which  it  did  in  the  perfected  Montsnistic  system,  the  pro- 
-  ceedmga  entered  into  with  the  adherents  of  this  scheme  would  lead  to 
more  accurate  investigations  of  this  doctrine ;  as  indeed  we  know  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  whose  writing  preserved  to  us  no  specular 
tive  detenninadon  of  this  point  is  to  be  found,  was  intending,  in  hia 
work  on  prophecy,  (ncpl  wpo^euir,)  which  had  reference  to  the  dis- 
pute with  the  Montaiuste,  to  enter  into  a  fuller  development  of  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.'  Accordingly  Sahelliua  was  the  firsb 
^0  received  into  hia  Monarchian  scheme  the  notion  also  of  the  Holy 
8]nrit.  In  this  dogma,  too,  we  see  the  element  of  the  subordination 
tiieory  more  and  more  overcome,  by  the  matured  conception  of  the  one 
Bubatance  in  the  West«ni  church.  This  is  particularly  discernible  in 
the  letter  of  Dionyaus,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  Dionysius, "bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, (see  above.*) 

From  the  doctrine  concenung  Glod,  (theology  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  the  word,)  we  pass  to  the  doctrine  concemmg  himan  nature,  (Aj^ 
thropology,)  —  the  two  doctrines  being,  in  their  peculiar  Christian 
acceptation,  most  intimately  connected ;  both  deriving  their  peculiar 
Christian  significancy  &om  their  particular  relation  to  tlie  doctrine  of 
redemption  — the  central  point  of  Christianity.  From  the  doctrine  of 
God's  holiness  proceeded  a  conception  of  sm,  entirely  different  &om 
that  presented  in  the  mode  of  thinking  of  tJie  ancient  wwid ;  and  this 
of  itself  had  the  greatest  influence  on  Anthropology. 

Again,  the  redemption  in  which  entire  humanity  is  destined  to  par- 
ticipate, presupposes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  need  of  tueh  a  provision  ex- 
isting in  all  men  —  liie  feeling  of  their  own  moral  insufficiency,  of  tho 
inner  schism,  the  sin  and  guilt  which  separate  them  from  Qod ;  and,im 
the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of  a  recijnency  for  the  redemption, 
as  a  quality  possessed  by  human  nature  in  genenu,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  redemption  may  find  a  point  of  union  in  the  soul  s  act  of  free  self- . 
determination.     Both  are  mtimately  comiected ;  for  it  is  out,  of  the 

1  Oi  xpi^toua  tS  ijar  irv^fia,  Itmo-  tmrvda^oi  rd  ifmi  trvrtlfia  fofir,  —  HX 

voGvTvr  aOroO  rp  imrrioH,  ot  ii&mv  elf  n)  oij^  uf  /lipof  4nri)  Ir  itaan^  ifi&v  ri  irvifr- 

Hvai,  iiXi  Kol  00^  tlvot  utl  fMKdv  nal  fur  6iuV  it  li  diave^  olrn)  Koi  6n  mri  hm 

tUtuov   ul  irov   inmnii/  Xf^  '""^  wriv  ri  iyuni  irvtH/ia,  tv  nit  Tr'pt  irpofirniar  nd 

n>7];6i'nv  mri  /anfltv  Twv  ■Kpotipguhiur  mpi  ^idt  tmitixOlimria  Sfdv.  Suoin.  1.  T. 

Xpumv  iKCmiur.     L.c  f.  591 ;  1.  IV.f  Ml. 


'  The  H0I7  8|Hrit,  ai  lomediine  than        *  'E/i^iXiKpjpdv  r^  ^  ml  MtiuTaa9ai 
Bdtiue,  nuiervMiag  10  tb«  origjaal  bcnitica    ri  liy''"'  "vn^    De  decivlii  BjnnA  Ni- 
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redjnenir^  that  the  want  developeB  itself,  and  (he  vant  -without  the  re-' 
cifoency  would  be  &  Belf-contradictioa  in  nature.  The  coneciouaiess  of 
an  and  guilt,  which  answers  to  the  need  of*  redemption,  itoelf  piesup- 
poses  aJso  something  jikin  to  God,  elevated  above  natural  neceaaitT,. 
something  of  the  essence  of  a  &ee  self-determination  of  the  spirit,  wiui- 
ont  which  sin  and  goilt  can  have  no  ezistence.  On  both  these  sides, 
the  position  occupied  by  the  ancient  world  waa  opposed  to  Christianity. 
On  the  one  side  was  the  motil  self-su£ciencj,^  which  exhibits  itself  to 
na  at  its  highest  point  in  Stoicism  —  the  self-feeUng  irom  which  pro- 
ceeded the  ethical  notion  of  a  itrfuXa^la^  (magnanimity,)  and  to 
which  the  Christian  virtue  of  humility  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  self- 
degradation  :  on  the  other  side,  that  pomt  of  view  which  made  man 
dependent  on  natural  neceaidty,  and  caused  moral  evil  to  be  regarded 
aa  something  having  ita  ground  in  such  necessity  —  a  prant  of  view  by 
which  Kxnn  enough  was  stall  left  to  admit  the  notion  of  moral  imperfec- 
tion, but  not  the  conceptitm  of  sm.  In  the  stoical  doctrine  both  are 
brou^t  together,  the  Autonomy  and  Autarcby  of  the  Wise  man,  and 
the  necessity  of  evil  in  order  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  Al- 
.  though,  in  relation  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the  opposition  in  which 
the  fimdamenttd  principle  of  the  ancient  world  stands  to  Christiaoity 
is  tempered  by  the  Platonic  philosophy ; '  yet  it  comes  forth  with  so 
much  the  greater  strengtii  on  the  outer  side,  when  all  evil  is  here 
regarded  as  somotMig  involuntary,  is  b-aced  to  a  deficiency  of  knowl- 
ec^e,  a  preponderance  of  the  natural  (of  the  iM')  over  the  r^onal 
element  m  man,  by  virtue  of  wHch  preponderance  tiie  rational  element 
cannot  yet  attun  to  a  free  development.  It  is  true,  different  stages 
are  here  to  be  distinguished  in  the  development  of  Platonism,  accord-> 
ing  as  the  tendency  predominates  to  apply  and  carry  out  ite  specula- 
tive principles  with  lo^cal  consistency,  as  in  the  case  of  Flotinus,  or  a 
prevailing  interest  in  behalf  of  religioa  and  morality  operates  indepen- 
dentiy  of  those  principles,  aa  in  the  case  of  Plutarch,  who  so  earnestly 
defends  moral  freedom  against  the  stoical  doctrine  of  necesuty.  But 
even  where  this  notion  of  freedom  most  decidedly  manifested  itself,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Aristotle,  who  combated  the  Platonic  principle  thai  evil 
imphed  the  absence  of  freedom,^  men  must  necessarily  have  felt  em* 
barrassed  by  great  difficultieE  in  endeavoring  to  apply  the  notion  of  free- 
dom to  life.  They  thought  they  perceived  an  unconquerable  natural 
temperament  of  certiun  tribes,  certun  great  clasaea  among  men,  who 
had  no  power  of  elei-ating  themselves  above  a  very  inferior  grade  of 
moral  culture.  But  even  these  restrictions  could  not  overcome  the  idea 
of  freedom  in  such  men  as  Aristotle.  Yet  they  could  be  wholly  got 
rid  of  only  when  the  might  of  evil  in  humanity  came  generally  to  bo 
understood  to  be  something  not  ori^nal,  but  to  be  first  traoed  itself  to 
an  ori^juil  act  of  freedom ;  and  when  a  power  was  introduced  into 

1  The  EoratUn  maxim,  bonem  menWin  tenninate  chancier  of  a  man,  bf  which  ha 

i^hi  ipoe  panbo.  la  detamined  in  hia  jad^enta  aod  atSoea, 

^  See  oa  thia  relation,  toL  I,  InCrodnc-  Is  ilwlf  a  work  of  fn^dom.    14  ipx^  /iht 

tion.  U^,  ToiotnMs  ^  ytvlaOtu,  iii  itimf  iwr 

■  Thni  he  audettuait,  that  even  the  d».  Niconi.  UL  7. 
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imattaby,  nherehj  diose  ^fEerences  of  nstore  coold  be  oqualiied^  and 
tlw  same  divine  life  could  be  imparted  alike  to  aH.  It  was  otij  intb 
tiie  victory  over  the  natur^prmciple  and  over  tbe  airutocratic  leaaing 
of  antiquit;,  that  t^e  idea  of  moral  freedom  could  be  completelj  eetab- 
lighed  in  its  rights,  as  a  power  belou^g  to  hiuuau  aature. 

Aa  ChristiaQity,  theo,  brought  about  an  impcsiant  revolution  in  Om 
ethical  and  andiropolagical  views  of  mankind,  by  the  doctrine  of  a  print 
itive  condition  and  of  man's  loss  of  it  by  an  act  of  his  own  choice ; 
80  we  may  add,  as  another  weighty  fact,  ihat  it  placed  Anthropology  in 
ooiinection  with  the  doctrine  oonceming  spirits  (Fneumatology),  inaa- 
much  as  it  caused  the  essence  of  spirit  to  be  known  aa  the  image  of  Qod ; 
as  the  common  element  in  man  and  ^  ranks  of  the  spiritual  worid ; 
and  as  lying  at  the  basis  and  indicating  the  fact  of  a  common  destina- 
tion ;  inasmuch  as  it  presented  to  view,  m  the  one  hand,  the  fellowdtis 
of  one  divine  life  umting  together  all  sprits  in  the  kinigdom  of  God, 
and  on  the  other,  referred  back  the  ori^  also  of  the  ungodly  life  to  tha 
first  act  of  the  self-will  of  a  higher  intelligence.  This  latt«r  fiact  waa 
particularly  important  as  opposed  to  the  pagan  nature-view  of  an,  and 
to  all  the  tendencies  which  led  men  to  regiud  it  as  sometlung  necessa* 
rily  rooted  in  the  organism  of  human  nature,  in  the  nnicni  of  a  rational  ' 
with  a  sensuous  nature. 

Now,  while  the  interests  of  the  Christian  faith  require  the  union  of 
&.%  momenta  here  unfolded, — of  all  tiial  has  reference  to  the  need  of  rfr- 
deii^>tion,  and  of  all  that  has  reference  to  the  recipiency  for  redemph 
tion ;  and  tiie  severance  of  these  correlative  momenta  engenders  th« 
heretical  element;  yet  the  greater  or  lees  degree  of  prominence  j^ven 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  momenta,  depended  partly  on  the  oppo 
utions,  and  partly  on  the  peculiar  diaracter,  of  the  different  tendencies 
<tf  tiie  theolo^cal  sprit,  which  we  have  previously  described.  As  it 
respects  the  former,  we  may  notice  in  particular  the  opposition  of  Gnos- 
ticism. Against  tMs  there  was  no  need,  as  is  dear  from  the  represeih 
tation  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  to  prove  in  the  first  place  the  existence 
of  a  schism  in  man's  nature,  and  of  a  need  of  redemption  grounded  in 
that  schism ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  an  ori^nal  threefold  difference  of 
human  natures  was  asserted  by  tiie  Gnostics,  and  a  recipiency  of  the 
divine  life  acknowledged  to  exist  only  in  one  class  of  these  natures,  the 
capacity  for  the  redemption  and  the  power  of  moral  freedom  had  to  be 
demonstrated  to  belong  iu  common  to  all.  The  polemical  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  controversy  with  the  Gnostics  was  the  cause,  therefore, 
that  many  extremely  one-eided  theories,  to  which  men  were  afterwards 
led  by  separating  momenta  of  the  Oludstian  consciousness  which  be- 
long together,  did  not  as  yet  make  their  appearance.  The  hypoUkcns 
of  a  predetermination  of  natures  endangering  moral  freedom  was  there- 
by kept  back.  Those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  related 
for  instance  to  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh,  which  subsequently  furnished 
a  foothold  for  such  dootriues,  but  which  were  made  use  of  by  the  Gno^ 
tics  as  points  of  accusation  against  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  men 
must  seek  to  defend  agunst  them,  and  to  show  them,  that  these  pas- 
sages contuned  a  meaning  c^&ble  of  being  reconciled  with  God'a  love 
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fend  jtistlee,  and  nuui's  indwtnictibie  freedoni.  Thus  it  belongs  anumg 
the  pecuMar  eharftcteristacs  of  the  poeilion  whicli  thk  period  held  in  the 
flTolntioli  of  the  doctrinea  of  the  Christian  faith,  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
men  vere  &r  from  the  thoneht  of  framing  to  themselree,  out  of  some 
of  ^0  more  dark  atid  difiicmt  passages  of  tcriptoie, — like  those  from 
irtuch,  singly  taken,  in  after  times,  the  doctrine  of  i^solute  predestiDa^ ' 
tion  was  derived,  —  a  system  to  whioh  thej  would  be  ready  to  saorifice 
til  other  reli^ons  intereets  and  the  whole  analogy  of  Bible  faith,'  but 
irent  rather  on  the  principle  of  hol<Ung  fast  to  that  wMch  tjiey  fonnd, 
%j  comparing  different  passages  of  scripture,  was  the  collective  doctrine 
lymg  every  where  at  bottom.  On  this  ptunt,  those  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  guidance  di  the  cbiirch  were  nniibrmly  agreed ;  and  it  wss  only 
Ignorant,  unedncated,  and  at  the  same  time  arrogant  individuals  among 
&e  luty,  who  were  inclined  to  fix  on  such  insulated  passages,  and  ran 
into  downright  extravagances  of  doctrine.^ 

It  belongs  further  to  the  common  ground  assumed  by  all  Christiana 
IB  opposing  Onoetinsm,  that  while  the  Gnostics  regarded  Dualism  as  an 
original  luid  absolute  truth,  and  the  schism  aa  a  necessary  thing  in  t^ 
evolution  of  existence,  necessary  to  appear  at  some  period  in  order  to 
be  overcome,  something  of  which  the  foundation  was  Ifud  already  in  the 
world  of  Maaa  ;  —  the  church  fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  agreed 
in  tiuB,  that  contrary  to  the  Gnostics,  they  traced  everything  here  to 
the  freedom  of  Oxo  creature.  The  Gnostics  were  naed  to  propose  the 
dilemma;  —  If  the  first  man  was  created  perfect,  how ,  could  he  then 
rin  ?  K  he  was  created  imperfect,  we  suppose  G«d  himself  to  be  tfae 
author  of  sin.  To  this  the  church  fathers,  if  we  set  aude  what  was 
peculiar  in  Origen's  system,  were  accustomed  to  reply ;  —  that  a  dis- 
tbction  should  be  made  between  what  the  first  man  was  in  respect  to 
his  orig^al  capacity,  and  what  he  was  to  become  by  that  development 
of  this  capacity  which  depended  on  bis  own  free  inll.  Here  we  meet 
With  a  distinction,  widely  recognized,  around  which,  in  the  subsequent 
erolutiou  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  important  differences  clustered.  The 
distmction  between  that  wbioh  is  denommated  d'jt^  and  that  which  is 
denominated  ntD*!  in  Genesis,  the  ei^uv  and  ihe  i/mionif  tub  if<oc  (the  image, 
and  the  llkenesa  of  God)  :  —  the  first  being  what  was  laid  in  Uie  original 
capacities  of  human  nature,  and  what,  inaamnoh  as  it  was  grounded  in 
its  essence^  was  indesbwitible ;  to  wbioh  were  nsually  reckoned  reason 

•  Opposed  to  thii  were  the  benoenentiad  cnliy  by  eorrerl  interpretBtion,  two  duw* 
ODOiU  vhich  Irenieiu  Kt  op  agHinsl  the  among  the  ChriatiaiiB :  01  phi  ^pavovnai, 
Gnoltica;  as,  for  example,  that  men  should  tir  upo naiu  umw^pumv  4  5jSt  6v  iJW^i  ilf d, 
not  nek  t«  explun  ffim'gmiita  per  alind  bv  «  ^(Xa  aiXiiiiyva  ■  trtpoi  Si  ffiXriov  mpd 
tatjoB  Bnigma,  aed  ea,  qtm  aunt  talia,  ex  Toitrovc  ^po/uvoi  f4?i  noUd  xoZ  uXAa  a- 
manifesliB  cl  coiuonanlilnu  et  clsris  accipi-  npi^Sai  tw  ypafiit  niroZf  vnijiaTa.  tai  ob 
not  aheolmiones.  Lib.  It.  c.  10,  (  1.  TA  vapii  toc™  rw  iyiovt  irim-njr  rpinaStii. 
fmtput  ttpmihia  i-itiXiaii  rdf  irapapeX^,  xal  T.  VIII.  cd.  Lomm,  p.  199,  The  pnneipla 
^  T^  rwv  ii^tuv  mAufuvla(  fr  avfupuvin  dcEcribed  in  these  lut  words  of  Origen,  ii 
liiiiK  tf  ii/dv  aliT&^vtTai.     Lib.  IL  c.  SS,  1 3.  the  same  with  one  whidi  is  !aid  down  sJw 

*  Oriiten.  in  his  exposition  of  tfiepiKBge  by  Ireoffim;  EI  fvia  r£*  fT^^riw  4™. 
Iq  Ex.  10 :  17,  distingniahe*  from  the  Onos-  ^coptv  ry  tfc^,  col  n^  irurriv  i/tiiiv  to- 
tics,  who  made  use  of  snch  texts  as  argO'  fu^ufa/uv  icai  ijuvAvroi  iiOfitvoiittv,  Lib 
nents  agunst  the  Ood  ofUis  OldTesumonc,  II.  c  38,  {  3, 

Mid  those  who  songbt  to  ttrnvn  the  diffl- 
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and  the  power  of  moral  freedom ;  ~-  the  second,  the  Uleness  to  God 
tMitually  realized  by  the  right  employment  of  these  capacitiee,  in 
which  ootmats  the  im&ge  of  God,  —but  in  order  to  the  resiliz&tion  of 
which,  another  principle,  beaides  what  is  ^ven  in  man's  natural  ctq>aci- 
ties,  must  Eupervene,  —  a  principle  partucing  of  the  Hnj^ematural, — 
fellowship  with  God,  without  which  hnman  nature  is  inadequate  to  at 
Iwn  to  its  completion.  The  important  thing  her©  waa,  the  recognition 
of  an  indestructible  image  of  OoA  in  haman  nature,  and  of  an  original 
deadnation  of  man  for  the  aupematural,  the  deejf-founded  consciouanega 
of  the  essence  of  human  nature,  aa  one  which  could  find  the  fulness  of 
its  true  essence  and  the  attainment  of  its  end  only  in  the  fellowship 
with  God ;  thus  the  recognition  of  the  correlation,  ezisting  from  the 
first,  of  the  human  and  the  divine — the  recogtution  of  the  fact  that 
they  belonged  together.  This  distinction,  however,  might  be  so  appre- 
hended, as  to  leaia  to  a  false  separation  of  the  human  and  the  divine.^ 

In  the  next  place,  the  lundamental  difierences  of  the  theolo^cal  ten- 
denciea  which  nave  been  described  by  us,  would  have  a  special  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  peculiar  method  of  treating  Anthropology. 
Those  church-teachers  whom  we  have  described  as  representing  the 
predominantly  eupranaturalist  tendency,  were  urged  by  this  their  pr&- 
Tftiting  tendency,  to  set  in  the  moat  prominent  light  the  corruption  of 
man's  nature  and  his  need  of  redemption,  the  power  of  renewing  grace, 
aai  the  contrariety  between  grace  and  nature.  Montanism,  which  we 
presented  aa  the  extreme  exhibition  of  this  fundamental  tendency,  waa 
u  truth  ever  inclined  to  glorify  the  dirine  grace  in  such  sense,  as  that 
the  human  element  was  entirely  swallowed  up  by  it,  instead  of  seeking 
to  estabUsh  the  harmonioua  union  and  ooSperation  of  botii.  Those 
church-teachers,  oa  the  other  hand,  who,  aa  the  antagonists  of  a  sheer 
supematoralism,  strove  afl«r  a  union  between  the  interest  of  futh  and 
that  of  reason,  were  led  by  this  their  own  peculiar  tendency,  to  giro 
n)ecial  prominence  in  their  treatment  of  Anthropology,  to  human  free- 
dom and  self-activity ;  and  thus,  in  the  case  of  those  chorch-teachera 
who  otherwise  held  a  conciliatory  portion  in  relation  to  &e  Gnostics, 
the  polemical  interest  against  Gnosticism  could  not  fitil  very  decidedly 
to  nuuiifest  itself  in  the  treatment  of  this  doctrine. 

It  bccomea  very  important,  therefore,  that  on  tins  point  also,  we 
should  compare  together  the  doctrine  of  the  North-African  church  and 
that  of  the  AUxandrian  school. 

The  doctrine  of  the  North-African  church  took  its  shape  &om  Ter- 
tnllian.  He  adopted,  out  of  the  prerions  doctrine  of  the  church,  the 
idea,  tJiat  the  firat  man,  as  he  was  created  by  God,  possessed  all 
the  facolties  necessary  to  reveal  the  image  of  God  through  lua  monl 
nature ;  but  that  these  faculties  lay  atill  in  a  dormant,  undeveloped 
state.  Their  development  depended  -on  man's  free  will.  To  the  in- 
working  of  God  on  human  nature  there  waa,  by  virtue  of  its  purity,  aa 
yet  DO  obstacle ;  by  feUowship  with  God,  human  nature  would  have  b«- 
ccnne  more  and  more  ennobled  and  tranaGgured,  and  waa  made  capaUe 

1  Id  the  doctiiM  ooDcan^  die  idmiioB  of  lb«  dina  gntnlu  to  dM  doM  lulonlia 
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of  attaintng  to  ft  participation  ut  a  i^vine,  impenflhable  life,  bo  as  to  be 
placed  bejond  the  dominion  of  deaA.  Sut  by  the  first  un,  which  ood- 
nsted  in  man's  refneing  to  subject  his  own  will,  but  getting  it  np  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  God,^  man  departed  from  tliis  fellowship  with 
God,  and  so  became  subject  to  a  sinful  and  a  mortal  nature.  By 
the  church-teacbers  of  this  period,  tbege  two  are  united  in  the 
notion  expressed  by  f^opi,  while  the  opposite  term  if^apela  denotes  with 
them  at  once  a  iSvine,  imperishable,  and  holy  life  —  a  connection  of 
ideas  which  had  an  important  influence  on  the  systems  of  faitb  and 
morals.  As  the  harmony  between  the  divine  and  the  human  will  resulted 
in  harmony  through  all  the  departments  of  man's  nature,  so  tbe  schism 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  will  resulted  in  the  schism  wMch  runs 
through  the  whole  of  human  nature.  In  place  of  that  union  with  the 
divine  Spirit,  came  the  union  with  an  ungodly  spirit.  The  original 
father  enttuled  the  spirit  of  the  world  on  all  his  posterity.' 

Peculiar,  however,  to  TertuUian  was  his  theory  to  explain  tJie  propa- 
gation qf  this  original  corruption  of  human  nature,  —  being  connected 
with  his  theory  respecting  fte  propagation  of  souls.  It  was  his  opinion, 
namely,  that  our  first  parent  bore  within  him  the  ande7eloped  germ  of 
ftU  mankind;  that  the  soul  of  the  first  man  was  the  fountiufrhead 
of  all  human  souls,  and  that  all  the  varieties  of  individual  human  nature 
are  but  different  modifications  of  that  one  spiritual  substance.'  Hence 
the  whole  nature  became  corrupted  in  the  ori^nal  fitther  of  the  race ; 
and  sinfulness  is  propagated  at  the  same  time  with  souls.* 

Although  this  mode  of  apprehending  the  matter  in  TertuUian  is  con- 
nected with  his  sensuous  habits  of  conception,  yet  is  this  bv  no  means 
a  necessary  connection.  At  the  root  of  tiiis  mode  of  apprehenfdon  lay 
a  higher  truth  and  necessity,  of  which  Tertullian  bore  witness  as  the 
author  of  the  so-called  doctrine  of  the  traduction  of  souls. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  same  Tertullian,  who  first  brought 
ont  the  doctrine  of  inherited  an  in  this  explicit  form,  ezcliums  — 
tltough  in  a  somewhat  eariier  work,  where  he  takes  ground  agunst  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism : '  "  Wherefore  should  the  age  of  umocenoe 
be  in  haste  after  the  forgiveness  of  an  ?  "  ' 

Tertullian  was  equally  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  of  mnfut 
BesB  cleaving  to  man's  nature,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  an  unde- 
luable  godlike  nature  in  man,  in  contrast  with  which  it  is  that  m  re- 
Teals  itself  as  tan.  This  great  church-teacher,  who  in  many  respects 
must  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Augustin,  is  to  be  compared  with 
him  also  in  this  particular,  —  since  without  any  doubt  ho  had  had  ooca- 
uon  to  leam  from  his  own  experience  the  resistance  of  a  fiery,  violent, 
rode  nature  to  the  godlike  spirit,  and  so  the  oppodtion  between  nature 
and  grace.  Though  we  know  less  about  his  early  development  than  we 
do  about  Augustin  s,  yet  we  may  infer  &om  his  wholly  peculiar  charac- 
ter, as  it  e^bita  itself  to  us  in  his  writings,  that  it  was  Only  after 

'  Electio  ln«  podoa  quin  ditiiin  md-  *  Tndax  animte  Iradox  peocstL 

tentiie.  '  Bee  toI.  I.  p.  31E. 

*  Siuritnm  mnndi  tuuTeno  generi  nio  *  Qaid  festinal  mnocens  Ktu  ad  remit 

tndidit.  liooem  peccacocem.    D«  bapt  e  IB. 
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Bamv  an  iawtrd  strng^  he  could  attain  to  pease ;  —  and  the  reaetioa 
of  tnose  deep  elements  of  faia  natoral  cbanicter  doubtless  furnished 
oocaaian  for  mimy  an  aftereonfliot.^  But  equally  loigUy  was  the  imme- 
diate feeling  of  the  underljing  godlike  principle  in  his  sturdy,  i]iarti& 
aai  natore.  "  The  oorraption  of  nature,"  he  says,'  "  is  a  second 
natare,  irhioh  has  its  own  goi  and  &ther,  even  the  aqtlior  of  the  oor- 
jnption  lumaelf;  so  that  goodness,  however,  still  resides  ^Iso  in  the 
sod]  ;  tliat  original,  tiiat  godlike  and  genuine  tbing,  which  is  its  propM> 
nature.  For  that  which  is  from  Qod  is  aot  so  much  extinguished  aq 
obscured ;  for  it  eon  be  obscured,  snce  it  is  not  God ;  but  it  cannot  be 
•ztiugushed,  nnoe  it  is  of  Ood.  As  the  light,  when  Bome  object  is 
interposed,  c<»itinaeB  to  esist,  though  it  may  not  be  transmitted,  omsg 
to  the  density  of  the  object ;  so  gwdness  in  die  soul,  when  supprraeea 
by  evil,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  evil  to  suppress  it,  either  re? 
muns  wholly  inactive,  its  light  b^ng  hid ;  or  else  bursts  throu^  in 
freedom,  where  it  is  given  it  to  do  so.  Thus  it  is  that  some  are  very 
good  and  others  reiy  bad ;  and  yet  all^soids  are  d  the  same  atockt 
thus,  too,  there  is  sometiung  good  in  the  very  worst,  and  something  bad 
in  1ii»  veiy  best ;  since  God  alone  is  without  mi,  aai  as  man,  Ghriat 
alMie  without  on,  nnce  Christ  is  also  God.  Thus  it  is  that  the  diviiuty 
of  die  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  ori^nal  goodness,  breaks  out  in  obscure 
presentimentfl,  and  the  eonscionsness  of  God  comes  forth  as  its  iritneas. 
For  tiuB  reason  no  soul  is  without  guilt,  f[ff  none  is  without  the  seeds 


It  is  a  characteristic  trait  in  Tertullian,  that,  as  he  lud  peculiar 
8b«ss,  because  be  was  a  Moutanist,  on  the  nnuaoal  psychological  phe- 
nomena presented  in  tiie  effects  of  the  new  divine  life,  on  the  nuractb 
ktus  element  in  the  charismata ;'  so  too,  where  he  is  led  to  speak  of 
man's  natural  condition,  he  is  fond  of  biin^g  up  such  eecentrit 
^pearances  as  the  matufestaticai  of  a  natoial  power  of  tUvination,  as 
indications  of  the  indestructible,  godlike  element  in  fauman  natare.* 

He  waa  led  stiU  forliier  to  unfold  and  to  defend  these  views,  not  only 
in  his  controveray  vrith  Marcion,  who,  as  we  have  observed  above,  did 
not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  anything  originally  godlike  in  the 
soul,  but  also  in  his  dispute  with  Hermogenes.  Oii  this  latter  occsaon, 
he  wrote  a  work,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  on  the  descent  of 
souls.  Hermogenes  had  combated  the  theory  of  a  heavenly  descent 
of  the  soul,  of  the  inbreathing  into  it  of  a  tuvine  partide,  by  vhidi 
theory  the  Divine  was  subjected  to  a  mar,  to  a  stain,  since  it  was  in^ 
possible  to  avoid  the  neoeesity  of  tracing  to  this  soul,  at  the  same  time, 

^  Tbw  ire  hMr  him  ipnUng  oat  of  the  eniqum,  niii  patientia  adndwU,  prorenin.'* 

faln«8!  of  bi*  inner  expMieqC*,  whan  in  hii  'DcMiiDi^C.  41. 

vcA,  mituo  in  pr&iie  of  tbe  Chrlitian  Tit-  *  The  diatinction  betiraen  tluU  nntni^l 

tH,  jxUmbm,  he  laji,  c.  1 :  "  Itk  misemmiu  faculty  of  divintuion  and  prophecy  u  tt 

ego  semper   Kger   caloribm    impaden^n,  chariamB  is  gtsted,  de  anima,  c  91 1  Divl* 

qnain  noa  obtineo  patieatia  lanitatem,  at  natio  iDtcrdnni,  seposila,  qiue  per  Dei  gi>- 

tiupiram  et  inrocem  et  perorem  necetse  est,  tlam  obvenit  ex.  prophelia. 

cnm  reoordor  et  In  mea  imbedllitatia  con-  *  Pe  cenan  aniniie.    We  lean)  what  ner* 

lemplaLiane  dieero,  bonam  fldei  valetadineni  the  contenle  oF  chia  book  from  hii  work  de 

el  dominicB  ducipUnai  laaitateni,  son  fkeilo  uuuta. 
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the  origin  of  evil.^  He  UunkB  himself  bound  to  Emppoee  in  matter,  — 
ibat  inorganic  Btuff  Ijing  at  the  ground  of  the  creation,  —  not  only 
Bomething  akin  to  the  corporeftt  world  which  is  produced  out  of  it,  but 
also  Bomething  akin  to  the  soul,  which  was  likewise  formed  out  of  it. 
The  wild  molioQ  in  it,  ia  that  which  it  has  ^in  to  the  soul,  and  which 
lies  at  the  ground  of  the  soul.*  As  God,  b;  tua  organimig  influences, 
produced  the  corporeal  world  out  of  the  chaotic  mass,  so  he  formed  the 
soul  out  of  the  chaotic  principle  of  motion.^  Taking  his  poeidon  on  this 
ground  of  materialism,  he  hence  agreed  with  Marcicm  in  denying  that 
.any  point  of  onion  was  presented  for  Christiamty  in  an  original  element 
of  the  human  soul  akin  to  the  Divine.  Evil  he  derived  &om  this  wild, 
chaotic  principle  of  motion,  not  overcome ;  just  as  he  would  regard 
whatever  was  hateful  in  the  corporeal  world  as  a  renmaDt  of  the  an- 
cient chace.  Also  in  Satan  and  evil  spirits,  he  believed  probably  that 
he  saw  the  reaction  of  that  untamed  chaotic  power  of  motion.  Souls 
needed  the  commonicatdon  of  a  divine  life  really  related  to  God,  and 
imparted  te  them  by  the  redemption  and  by  regeneration,  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  vanquish  the  evil  element  growing  out  of  their  origin. 
Tertiillian  defended,  as  he  himself  afiimu,*  against  Hennogenes,  tiie 
&ee  win,  as  an  original  property  of  the  soid  and  indestruotihie.  We 
nught  thence  infer,  that  Hennogenes  regarded  the  participation  in  the 
redemption,  and  in  the  divine  life  ori^ally  alien  mim  the  soul,  sa  not 
conditioned  by  the  self-detemunation  of  the  free  will ;  that  be  did  not 
consider  fiuth  as  proceeding  from  that  tmirce  ;  but  derived  everything 
here  alike  from  tiie  unconditional  divine  influence  and  election ;  ana 
he  would  thus  belong  among  the  fiiat  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  aa 
onconditiixied  predetermination,  and  of  an  unconditioned,  irreEostible 
grace.  The  lo^cally  conastent  development  of  his  principles  might 
certainly  lead  to  such  results ;  for  if  the  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  material 
on^a  and  essence,  presents  no  point  of  nnion  for  grace,  there  seems 
necessarily  to  follow,  aa  from  the  theory  of  an  absolute  comqition  of 
human  nature,  such  a  result  from  these  premises.  Yet  we  are  too  im- 
perfectly ac«[tainted  with  the  system  of  Hermogenes,  to  he  able  to 
affirm  witli  ap.f  certainty,  that  such  was  the  connection  of  his  ideas. 
From  the  thesis  we  cannot  argue  with  perfect  safety  to  the  antithe^ ; 
for  it  ia  possible  th&t  Tertullian  may  have  been  led,  umply  on  the 
ground  that  Hermogenes  denied  the  original  esistence  of  anytlung  aldn 
to  God  in  the  soul,  to  m^tain  this  ag^nst  him,  together  with  aJI  the 
marks  and  characters  belonging  thereto,  among  which  he  reck(xied  also 
the  free  will,  without  Hermogenes  having  wholly  denied  the  freedom 
of  the  win ;  just  as  Tertullian  does  in  fact  mwntain  the  doctrine  of  the 

1  Dnm  incredibile  Mt,  tjnnitam ,  I>ei  in  in  afEnity  with  thu  ■piril^  which  mided  in 

deliclDm  et  mox  in  jadidam  devenire,  ex  the  >on1. 

nuterlApotiniininiftcicdUarqiuunexDel  *  The  inconionJe'  ineonditni  motot  ni^ 

fplrilu.    De  Bnimi,  c.  1 1 .    TeitnUian  con-  leris.    Adv.  HermogeDam,  c  S6. 

tends,  on  the  oavsmrj,  thM  ihe  soul  ii  de-  *  Comp.  the  passage  from  Flotwdi,  dted 

lived,  not  from  the  ■pitiloa  I>ei,  but  From  onp.3TG,i«l>dTe  to  kWoliinitedorigiiuUf 

the  flatna  Dei ;  that  it  vai  not  the  Aaienee  villi  the  ehaoa. 

ti  God,  but  011I7  aomething  imparted  ira-  *  loeue  nobia  tS  o^foieuw  naUralitsr, 

mwUaielTbf  the  Spirit  c^Ood  —  something  jun  et  Mutioni  octcticUiniu  et  Btnuogeid. 
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free  wiD  ft^Iost  Harcion,  while  ytt  we  do  not  know  QaJt,  MandoD  ever 
denied  it.'  At  all  eTonte,  Hermogenee  denied  the  natoral  immortality 
of  the  aonl,  and  regarded  immoTtAli^  only  as  a  conEequence  <^  tlie 
new  divine  life  imported  by  Christ :  hence  be  oonadered  heUepen 
anijf  to  be  immortal.  All  evil  —  evil  Bfnrits,  and  men  who  have  not  h»- 
come  partaken  of  &a  divine  life — were  finally  to  be  resolved  into  the 
BUtter  from  whenee  they  originally  spraog.* 

Agiuntit  this  doctrine  of  Hermogenee,  then,  TertulUan  muntainod, 
"  that  die  souls,  sprung  firom  that  first  soul  which  arose  imnediaitoly 
&om  the  breath  of  God,  are  immortal,  endowed  with  free  will,  in  pes- 
session  of  a  foeulty  of  divination :  —  evident  signs  of  their  heavenly 
orign."  ' 

Hec(»iffldered  all  the  parts  snd  ftcolties  of  hmnaa  nature  as  one  and 
the  same  work  of  Ood,  a  work  good  in  itself;  ud  everything  contraiy 
to  reason  in  it,  therefore,  aa  bnt  a  consequoice  <£  that  oii^nal  •dann 
which  grew  out  of  the  first  ran.  The  diviaioa  which  Vtito  makes  of  Hia 
foul  into  the  iojuAf  and  sjurjnv  he  was  wiUbg  to  admit ;  thoudi  not  ia 
reepaot  to  the  ori^nal,  but  only  in  reepeot  to  the  corrupted,  human 
wrture.* 

To  the  Gnostio  doctrine  concerning  the  dtfieratt  fimdamental  prineii 
ple0  of  human  nature,  aoo<H:ding  to  which  they  maintuned  tiuA  a  hylia 
or  materia  nature  could  never  be  coorerted  into  a  pneumatic  or  spiriibi 
mI  oae,  and  that  a  spiritual  nature  oould  never  be  converted  into  • 
material  one  —  to  this  doctrine  Tertnlliao  opposed  the  almi^tv  poww 
tf  grace  and  the  mutability  c^  the  human  will.  Whan  tba  thkostica 
appealed  to  the  de<danriaon  of  Ohrist,  that  an  evil  tree  caonot  bring 
forth  good  firoit,  nor  a  good  tree  evil  fhiit,  he  replies  to  them :  "  If  thia 
is  to  be  understood  »,  ib.ea  God  oaunot  raise  up  from  the  etanes  chSd? 
len  to  Abr^uun ;  then  the  generation  of  vipers  cannot  bring  forth 
fruitd  to  repentance ;  and  the  apostle  was  mistaken,  when  be  wrote, 
'  Te  ^so  were  sometimes  darkness,'  and  '  We  also  were  once  by  natnra 
the  children  of  wrath,'  uid  '  Ye  were  once  anumg  these  ;  kit  now  am 
ye  washed.'  But  wiU  &e  declarations  of  the  holy  soriptnra  contrai&t 
one  another  ?  Ho ;  ibr  the  evil  tree  will  not  bring  forth  good  fruit,  vnist* 
it  be  grqfud ;  and  the  good  tree  iriU  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  imless  it 
be  cultivated  ;  and  the  stones  will  heowne  i^ildren  of  Abraham,  if  ther 
be  formed  to  the  futh  of  Abraham ;  and  the  generation  of  vipers  im, 
bring  forth  the  froits  of  repentance,  when  they  have  disgorged  the 

mwit,  UiBt,  in  oUrdoD'i  irstem,  Ihii  point  tinUioii. 

Mitt  rsmiini  nndedded.    For  the  ums  rem-  *  Tid.  TlieodorcL  (U>.  bnroL  I.  e.  I». 

KDi,  u  in  Lhc  ouHi  of  Harmo^nei,  aach  aa  *  Animun  Dei  Siu  nat&io,  Immorulcn, 

^podKiii  would  pnfccilr  kcaird  wicli  hia  tftenim  uUtrf  dominatricem,  (UTinatricam. 

•num  aba,  and  it  wonid  mormver  bumo-  Dc  Baiau.,  o,  B9. 

WaawaHwitkhilvlam'FuIinuiii.    But  the  *  D<aai>ia,  IS.    NatBrale  «iiim  mimdt 

pnniiMnt  plac*  irtiidi  ba  giTc*  u  Ood'i  eredcndDa  eit,  qaod  animai  a  primordio  nl 

^Mfroal  tora,  and  the  nunair  in  which  he  tngenitam  a  nifianali  videlicet  aaciore  { ^itr 

•PmUoT  Ibeartntniy  conduct  of  Ibe  Ood  ttmialauitenipotleriiuinieUif^ndnni.ipcnB 

of  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  accaaiubim  of  bar-  fllad  BaownmoDii  adminBm  alqn«  (qsod) 

lngcoinpaMiononNme,andbanluili^die  exiaide  tDMamit  In  aniina,  ad  mMarJui 

bowti  of  olban,  haTs  it  qnita  hnprabaUs,  natomlhad^  qnla  Kadm  la  BMone  piimi» 

that  Maniaii 0^^  to  bt  maridmA  H aa  dloaoftdiL 
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ptKaw  of  viekedswe.  Thesa  efieots  divine  gnoe  o»a  jvoditoe  ;  vmebi 
of  s  truth,  is  mightier  than  die  nature  to  which  ibe  free  wifl  within  nq 
is  sabjeeted.  As  this  Ust,  too,  is  a  nattiral  thing  and  susceptihle  of 
change,  so  the  nature  tains  in  tiie  same  direotioa  ae  this  turns."  ^  One 
might  underatand  the  above  renarkaUe  passage,  as  if  even  at  this  early 
period  Tertullian  would  attribute  to  gr»ce  an  irregistibly  attractive 
power  over  the  corrupted  will  of  man ;  one  might  aay  he  asserted  the 
freedom  of  the  will  only  in  Dilution  to  Ijie  doctrine  of  a  natural  ne- 
cessity, to  the  affirmation  of  a  complete  moraJ  want  of  susceptibilitj  in 
the  case  of  certain  natures ;  but  not  in  respect  to  the  aoul-transforming 
prineiple  of  grace.  Montanism  might  eaaly  result  in  faving  tbe 
utuumt  pionuDence  to  the  overwhehning  inflnenoe  of  the  divme  power, 
and  in  reducing  the  &ee  will  to  a  b]^  paeave  instrumwt.  But  we 
ftre  by  no  means  Rutborised  by  the  cnmection  to  ^ve  the  language  such 
an  interpretation.  For  Tertullian,  accordinK  to  the  context,  is  onl^ 
intending  to  prove,  tliat  gnoe,  through  its  mworidng  agency  on  ^« 
comiptea  nature,  could,  by  virtue  of  tlie  free  will,  impart  to  it  a  hjghev 
power  than  dwells  in  itself,  and  tiius  tomsform  it  to  something  else  ] 
and  we  sfe  bound  in  Justice  to  adopt  that  interpretation  which  best 
aocords  with  other  esplaoations  that  Tertullian  ^ves  ooncembg  tho 
&ee  will.  It  is  tn;e,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  that  the  influense 
rf  the  whole  peculiar  tendency  lying  at  die  root  of  Montaniaa  must 
htre  been,  to  oause  titat  the  power  ^  grace  should  be  magnified ;  but 
even  Montftoism  cannet  be  aooused  of  rending  asunder  &.e  momenta 
vluoh  belong  togetiier  in  Christianity,  and  giving  supremacy  to  oae 
l^lly  at  tiie  expense  of  the  other.  Even  Montanism  was  far  from  any 
tendency  to  the  doctrine  oi  a,  cooetraining  grace,  opeiating  wi&  irr&- 
Ejatible  power  on  the  convermon  of  n^an  genemllty.  That  it  £d  not  look 
upon  tiie  agew^  of  grace  geneirally  as  being  of  this  kind,  may  be  gat^ 
«red  fnaa  Sie  foot,  uat  it  regarded  thii  )aaA  of  gracioiis  agency  con- 
nected with  bare  p^^v^y  oa  tite  part  of  vaaa,  as  w  exception  te  the 
gen^Tftl  rule,  —  as  an  eztraordmary  tiling ;  —  supposed  it  to  be  confined 
to  HiB  proi^tB.  Accordingly  we  find,  even  in  TertulliaQ,  a  passMfe 
m  vhi(£  he  speaks  of  such  inflwraoes  of  grace,  where  evecytUng  ofd- 
pends  Bt^ely  on  the  divine  influence ,  notiung  oa  l^uman  conduct  —  such 
«xtraopdinuy  nrtoes  as  could  be  regarded  oply  in  the  tight  of  fre* 
rafts  of  divine  grace,  which  Gtod  imparts  to  each  individual  as  he  {leases.* 
But  t^  very  circnmatanoe,  of  lua  ascribing  the  i^hole  to  the  action  ^ 
gnoe  »lone  (ndy  in  such  extraordinary  casei,  may  serve  as  a  proof, 
that  he  did  not  oonrader  tiiis  ae  the  general  law  which  governed  the 
evolution  of  the  Christian  life.  And  we  are  by  no  means  wturanted  to 
voochide  fnaa  such  a  deolu«tion  of  Tertullian,  ih»X  he  was  already  a 
Montanist  when  he  so  expressed  himself ; '-:'  fort  u^  tlua  particular  refe- 
Nsce,  OUT  gaaet»l  remars  will  find  its  application,  that  Monttmism  19 

1  Hac  erit  vii  dtvloN  piO*,  potentior  kvm  ink>l«nibHi(  pugnkodo  eat,  nl  ad 

wiqBt  nUora,  hohciu  in  nobij  nbjunntcni  capiendo  k  praaunda  Mt  nU  gia^  diTioM 

iibi  libwBin  arbitrii  poHcuusm,  qaa  cam  lit  Inipintianis  opentor.    Mua  tfiad  nuxim* 

M  ipu  nuanlu  stqna  muabiln,  qnoijao  boanin,  id  BMcima  peow  IHiuil  ;  neo  iliat 

vcmcor,  nUun  cooTertilar.  De  iiiim&,  c  SI.  id  qnam  qui  poMidet,  ti^MiuV  nt  cuiqM 
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io  be  regarded  merel7  ae  the  extreme  ptunt  of  tendencies  aad  modes  t€ 
fhinlnng  which  Were  already  in  ezisteQce. 

Bat  a  directly  opposite  view  to  tMs  resulted  of  itself  &om  the  proeeas 
of  deTelopment  in  the  Alezaodrian  chnrch.  Accordingly  Clement  com- 
bated,  withont  meaning  to  do  ao,  the  doctrine  of  the  North- African  church, 
having  in  his  eye  nmply  the  Qnostic  doaiism,  which  represented  birth  to 
be  a  work  of  the  evil  principle.  '*  How  then,"  he  asks,  "  could  the  chil- 
dren have  sinned,  or  fallen  under  the  corse  of  Adam,  when  they  are 
chargeable  with  no  actions  of  their  own  ?"  '  The  question  here  related 
to  the  explaaadon  of  those  passages  of  &e  Old  Teatameat,  which  in  the 
North- African  chnrch  were  adduced  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  inherited 
rin.  Job  14 :  4  —  Ps.  61 :  T.^  Clement  reierred  such  and  mmilar  pas- 
sages to  the  natural  ignorance  of  man  in  reference  to  God  and  divine 
thmga,  to  the  power  of  nnful  habits.'  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
Clement  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  &U  from  a  state  of  moral 
puri^.  To  the  GnostJo  dilemma,*  above  quoted,  be  oppoeed  the  assertini, 
that  the  first  man  was  not  created  perfect,  but  with  me  capacity  for  ni> 
tue ; "  BO  that  its  cultivation  and  application  depended  oo  hunself.  He 
gelded  to  the  enticements  of  sensaJal  pleasure  in  that  childhood  c€  his 
being,  as  it  was  for  him  to  decide,  according  to  his  own  free  chtnoe.* 
While  many  Qnoetica  made  the  fe^l  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  first  man, 
yielding  to  sensuous  appetite,  gave  himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
sexual  propensity,  whereby  both  himself  and  hia  entire  posterity  came  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Uie  l^ ;  Clement,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  man's 
giult  to  consist  simply  in  this,  that  he  did  not  wait  for  the  suitable  period 
appointed  by  God  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  impnlae.^  Thus  he  nu^t 
regard  that  power  of  the  sensuous  appetites  over  Uie  spirit  as  a  cwoe- 
quence  of  the  first  disobedience  —  might  sappoee,  tiiat  by  the  guilt  of 
man  the  away  of  sense  became  continually  stronger,  wiule  stiU,  how- 
ever, it  continued  to  depend  on  man's  will  to  resist  its  enticements. 
We  perceive  the  influence  of  the  ideas  which  had  found  their  way  into 
his  mind  through  hia  philosophical  education,  in  the  inclination  he 
manifests  to  refer  back  evil  to  the  power  of  sense ;  and  accordingly  he 
must  refer  redemption  and  regenerataon  mainly  to  the  end  of  providing 
a  way  for  the  soul  to  partake  of  the  divine  life,  by  being  deUvered  from 
these  foreign  elemeate.  "  It  is  not  withont  special  grace,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  soul  attains  to  this  power  of  soaring  aloft  on  win^,  s&et 
having  Iwd  aside  every  weight,  ao  as  to  unite  itself  wiih  its  kmdred 
element." '  This  was  the  important  thing  irith  Clement,  to  recognise 
both  the  need  in  which  the  free  will  stood  of  assistanoe,  and  also  the 

>  Strom.  L  nL  r.  463  et  4t9,  liks  Ftdlo,  reguded  the  lenwiit  m  •  ijv 

'  8m  CjpTum'i  ooUccdoD  of  pnxA  tnm  W  oT  iSmii.    PtmrtpL  t.  69. 

tbe  icripliirot  of  the  doctrinei  of  futh  and  '  Taxa  mv  wpiAe^lamt  rir  luupdv  n^ 

morali,  Tntimoaior.  1.  IIL  c.  54.  irpunHrAminw.    Strom.  1.  IIL  f.  4fi(.    Xxt- 

■  XvioT^tia  4  ifiapmiof.     Tic  ipimt  Ik  vjrS^axm  Samv  4  xpoof cov  ^  Jn  vioi  nfv- 

■miaajf  iqfiif,  nod'  df  AcA*  06  )ia>uanyii*,  cirtf,  iir&Tf  rapaxdivnt.    Ii.  C  f.  470. 

ietpaac  iiytt.    Strom.  L  IIL  £,  469.  *  Oi  roptrof  &ir»  r^  ifMpihm  m-qurfrai 

*  'Swirhitac  irpV  t^  STfeoi  iprrif.  alptmi  i  #«x4,  *"  ^  ffp*^^  tmniimira 
Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  S«3.  ul  imiSiioBaa  ty  aarima,     L  c  L  V.  £ 
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tftA  &ai  grace  wu  ctmditianed  tn  its  efforts,  fuid  Vw  dedl^ifld  to  op^ 
itB  deficiencieB.  Oa  this  point  he  tbtu  exprefises  tuicself :  ?  ^'  W^sa 
Bian  ieeltj  by  his  owb  e&brta  mi  prw^tioe  to  free  biffiwlf  from  (be  powflR 
f^  his  passions,  he  efTecte  notliiiis.  But  when  he  mamfeete  a  tfue  mi]- 
tad  eamest&eea,  then  he  obuib  uie  victory,  ]>y  th»  MSSBeory  pow«r  of 
God ;  tor  God  besUnrs  his  Spirit  on  wiUmg  soda.  But  when  they  remifi 
their  desire,  the  Sprit,  which  ^od  beetowe,  tdsa  ^thdrswB.  The  king* 
iwa  of  he&ven  belongs  not  to  die  sleejung  uid  indol^t,  but  the  violet 
tftke  it  by  force."  He  was  too  strongly  fett«red  to  tiua  dogmatiG  inte- 
MBt,  too  htde  citable  of  moving  out  of  Uie  cireh  of  his  subjectiv* 
notiiona,  rightly  to  understaod,  out  pf  its  own  self,  partioulu'ly  the  Paut 
ine  type  of  doctrine — as  appears,  for  example,  in  his  remarkably  toiv 
taouB  interpretation  of  1  Corinth.  1 :  21 ;  where  the  last  words,  accord- 
ing to  him,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  question,  but  thus :  it  was  not  God 
vho  made  the  wisdom  of  this  world  fix4)shfleas,  but  it  beeame  fooliahr 
nees  through  the  guilt  of  man.' 

Quitopeouliar  to  hunself  on  tbjs  subject,  iq  also  the  system  of  Qii- 
gm.  We  hare  observed,  that  he  waa  attached  to  a  spiritually  caa^ 
oeived  theory  of  emanation ;  in  opposition  to  the  GnosticB,  who  would 
apeount  for  the  difierenoe  among  rational  creatures,  partly  by  a  natural 
law  regulating  the  graduated  evolution  of  life  proceeding  from  God, 
partly  by  their  derivatjon  from  different  ^ndamental  principles.  Orig«t 
sought  to  trace  all  differences  to  moral  freedom,  Goi,  as- the  absolutft 
Qni^,  he  tauj^t,  ceu  only  be  a  source  of  unity.  So  f eu-  aa  all  exiatenoQ 
springs  from  him,  the  unity  of  his  own  essence  must  reveal  itself  therein* 
No  difference,  no  manifoldness,  can  spring  from  him.  It  would,  more- 
0T9r,  be  incon^tent  with  his  love  and  justice,  not  to  bestow  on  all  his 
creatures  the  same  measure  of  perfection  uid  blessedneas.'  God  ther^- 
fiire  is  to  be  originally  cfutomiJated  as  the  fountaou  of  a  world  of  spj^. 
itt,  allied  to  his  own  nature,  blessed  in  their  CfMumonloa  widi  him,  the 
members  of  which  were  all  h(»nogeneous  and  ^i^al.  In  the  secqit4 
book  of  his  work  <rtp?  imJr,  he  ao  exprewee  himself,  as  if  he  considered 
not  only  all  difference  in  the  measure  of  powers  and  of  blessedness,  bu^ 
all  di^ences  in  individual  esistenee  generally,  ae  a  thing  which  was 
not  original,  but  wlueh  resulted  is  the  first  iqatwce  frcos  the  differenM 

1  Qiie  dim  mir.  c  tl.  Ml  of  fieedom;  rad  ngwds,  h  Ihf  find 

'  Stroin.  IJb,  I.  f,  313.  Kid,  tkt  natonuoD  ortheongiEiBlitate,aDd 

>  Riuer,  in  hii  ChnalHdHin  F1)9<Moplifa,  not  the  complete  developiiieDt  of  Ihe  ctp^ 

Bd.LS.317,  muDtalDi,  dut,  at  eba  lbaDd».  cUk*  bettaifBd  U  the  cretiiaa.   Thuuinplf 

tion  of  Origea'9  dotnine,  liei  ttie  tboagtU,  ii  itw  ihonghi  lyiof^  >i  ibe  htf^is  of  his  tn-, 

'  tlial  crealinj  apirils  in  the  oalset  did  not  ac-  tem,  —  that  the  ratioDal  apirit  ihoald  matil- 

taal)?  partake  of  the  good  and  of  the  perfect,  tain,  hy  fresdom  u  ita  proper^,  the  perfge- 

bnC  had  aimpl J  received  the  bcallf  for  all  tion  bestowed  on  it  alreadj  by  th«  (reatioa ; 

Mpd.    Then  connate  perfection  constated  anil  haviiig  lost  it,  ihonld  recover  it  wain 

in  this."    But  sa>-h  a  thonght  would  cer-  by  freedom :  — that  the  fellowship  with  God, 


tainlj  imply  the  notion  of  a  developmeot  iQeaaarcewaltgoodintherationaicrestara) 
from  a  lower  stage,  —  a  pro^jesrive  and  ia  not  ooerciTe,  out  can  be  preterved  onlj  hj 
gradnatcd  movement  from  the  imperftct  to    virtue  of  a  Int  approiaialion,  and  can  be 


it  is  evident  how  ntCerty    aeanired  again  only  by  Ih 

with  thesTstemof  Odgen.    This  is  among  Ae  polnu,  to  , 

gih  concefve  the  perfect  ai    tially  ditlin^lali  Oie   doetitoe  of  Oi%«i 
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m  the  moral  bent  of  the  vill.  Accordmg  to  this,  Origen  irduld  have 
^eld  the  ori^nal  creation  to  be  one  of  beings  perfectly  eqo^  and  onlr 
numeric  ally  different;  and  would  hare  regarded  all  individual  pecub- 
aritiea  as  a  consequence  of  estruigement  &om  God.  A  very  narroir 
ooncention  of  the  creation,  we  must  allow,  viewed  in  relation  to  tbe  in- 
finite oeing  of  God  ;  but  in  a  charactenstic  maimer  does  Origen  here 
show  how,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnosticism  and  Flatonism,  by  which  he 
was  at  other  times  governed,  the  Christian  point  of  view,  uiough  bnt 
parli^y  seized  by  Mm,  predominates  in  hia  way  of  thinking,  imd  how 
Ae  places  over  agujist  the  hypothesis  of  a  oatunkl  necessity,  the  mco^ 
point  of  view,  as  the  highest  position,  by  whioh  ererything  else  most  be 
determined.' 

Already  in  Origen's  predecessor,  0ement,  it  may  be  perceived  how 
tiie  pushing  to  an  extreme  of  one  Cbristi&n  momentum,  the  doctrine  of 
freedom,  seised  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  —  the  pushing  of  this 
doctrine  to  ui  extreme,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostic  d^tinction  of  na- 
tures, could  lead  to  such  a  result  as  that  is,  where  he  supposes  it  necea- 
aary  to  ascribe  whatever  there  was  which  distinguished  the  apostles 
from  other  men,  not  to  a  peculiar  nature  bestowed  on  them  by  God, 
but  aJl  to  the  merit  of  the  right  direction  of  their  own  will.  Acc(H^ling 
to  his  opinion,  they  did  not  become  such,  because  they  were  ehosen  to 
be  such  by  God ;  but  they  were  chosen  to  their  office  W  Grod,  becaose 
he  foreknew  what  they  would  become  by  tlie  direction  of  their  own  will. 
In  proof  of  this  portion,  Clement  adduces  the  &ct,  that  Judas  Iscariot 
was  dao  one  among  the  apostles,  that  Mattluas,  in  consideratitHi  <^  lus 
worUuness,  was  afterwards  received  into  the  Dumber  of  the  ^toetles  ia 
{dace  of  Judas.'  It  was  only  necessary  to  oany  out  tlus  one-uded 
view,  >— which  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predetermination  and  divine  decrees,  and  by  which  the  ugnificance  of 
any  distinction  of  nature  ^ven  by  creation  itself  was  utterly  denied, 
and  everything  here  derived  soldy  from  moral  worth,  —  to  its  le»ti- 
mate  consequences,  in  order  to  be  driven  on  from  the  postion  of  Cle- 
ment, to  the  system  which  Origen  carried  to  its  completion. 

It  may  have  been  the  case,  however,  that  at  some  later  period,  Origea 
retracted  this  hypothetda,  ae  be  did  muiy  other  immature  ideas  which  ha 
had  brought  to  view  in  that  work  of  speculative  dogmatism.  At  least,  he 
says,  in  a  passage  belonging  to  a  later  work,'  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
umveisal  brightness  of  G^'s  glory,  but  that  scattered  beams  of  his 
^0^  were  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  rational  creation,  once  no  cre- 
ated being  could  contajn  the  whole  of  the  glory  of  GckI  ;  in  whioh  it 
would  seem  to  be  implied,  that  what  in  the  Logos  is  one  md  the  same, 

>  The  Important  of  die  free  wfll,  u  con-  t  h  nif  fwrafi)  mrxfaw.     In  IbM.  T. 

nMed  vitb  alt  ipiriULal  deielopmeat,  Origen  JUlI.  \  K. 

docribei  in  the  following irordi:   'Eirl/iiv        ^ Oix hi^aar  itXetnii yrviiiaHii itrDcnAol 

tCv  cufdiTUV  oi  TTopd  r^  alTiav  toD  ivtfpii-  jcoto  it  fdmuv  Uiuua,  bnl  6  'ioiiiaf  JfiU^ 

in»,  i/M  irnpA  nnlf  eTrip/taTixoit  XifOiif,  6  iritv  alrnil^,  dU'  olwrc  fyniv  iir6oTtAei  yaiia- 

liiv  Tif  iorl  fipaxic  ><il  /tup^,  i  H  f^rV,  ^atini^Y^irn^jqilifTaiKalTiiii^Kitoapufil- 

i  a pitTOfD-  Ma  Tin/  ^xi^  "^  tf  W"    *«'■  Strom.  1.  VI. r.  667. 

col  al  maiSt  irpafEif  kiiI  li  moinv  i^ihif         *  In  Jgann.  T.  TfTXTI,  i  IS. 
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nnfolcta  itself  k  the  rest  of  the  world  of  sforits  into  »  maniftMness  <^ 
indiridual  natures,  of  whicli  each  reflects  and  Tepreaents  the  f^ir 
of  God  in  his  ova  peculiar  way,  bo  that  only  the  collectire  snm  of  all 
these  individuals  would  correspond  to  the  glory  of  Grod  ia  the  Logos. 
This  must  doabUeae  have  been  the  case,  if  Urigeu  had  clearly  opened 
out  to  his  own  mind  all  that  is  contuoed  in  the  thought  which  he  ex- 
pressed ;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  if  he  ever  did  this.  He  seems, 
m  one  passage  of  the  same  commentary  on  John  from  which  the  passage 
just  alluded  to  ia  taken,  to  consider  it  as  the  final  end  of  this  evohition, 
that  all  the  rational  beings  conducted  back  by  the  Logos  to  a  perfect 
conmiumon  with  God,  would  have  but  one  common  employment,  —  that 
of  the  intuition  of  God ;  and  that,  fashioned  through  the  knowledge  cS 
the  Father,  they  would  know  as  completely  what  &e  Son  is,  as  at  pre- 
sent only  the  Son  has  known  the  Father.'  But  unce,  according  to  the 
system  of  Origen,  all  things  are,  by  that  final  consummation,^  to  be 
once  more  restored  to  their  original  condition,  it  seems  to  follow,  accordr 
ing  to  the  same  system,  that  such  a  state  of  equality  and  unity  was  the 
one  which  origitiaUj/  existed. 

Origen  argued  still  further :  God  alone  is  by  hia  own  nature  good ; 
all  created  beings,  on  the  contrary,  are,  and  continue  to  be,  good  only  by 
Tirtue  of  their  fellowship  with  the  original  fountain  of  all  good,  the  Lo- 
gos. As  soon  as  the  desire  arises  in  any  rational  being  to  be  something 
fi>r  himself,  evil  exists.  "  What  has  become  goodness,"  says  Origen^ 
"  cannot  be  in  like  manner  good  as  that  which  is  goodness  by  its  own 
essence.  It  can  never  be  wanting,  however,  to  him  who,  for  its  preser- 
vation, receives  into  himself  the  so-called  living  bread.  Whoever  fails 
of  obtuning  it,  EeuIs  by  his  own  fault ;  since  he  neglects  to  partake  of 
the  living  bread  and  of  the  true  water,  wherewith,  nourished  and 
refreshed,  the  wings  grow."*  Evil  is  the  only  thing  which  has  the 
ground  of  its  existence  in  itself,  and  not  in  God.  Which,  therefore,  ' 
generally,  is  grounded  in  no  bemg,  but  is  nothing  else  than  an  estrange- 
ment from  the  true  being,  that  wMch  has  only  a  subjective  and  no  ob- 
jective existence,  that  which  is  in  itself  nothing.^    Hence  he  says : 

1  In  Joinn.  T,  I.  \  IS.    8«e  kln>  the  pM*  signifionce.    The  ^  Ac  here  ii,  according 

tarn  in  Matth.  T.  X.  t  S.  f.  S07  :  "  Then  the  Co  tua  View,  rather  privative  than  nc^tiTe. 

righteons  will  no  longer  ihine  in  dtfTenint  See  in  Joann.  T.  II.  (  7 ;  Oi  /JenjotTrr 

ways,  a«  at  (he  biwnning;  bnt  nil  will  chine  joO  ivrof, /ieTi:pnj<ii  H  oi  u/uu,  rl/isyuf  fiv 

likeoneran  in  thekingdom  oriheirFwher,"  Swiir  j/njfiarifoini  ■  oiH  imwrpa^ft^rr  njy 

Matth.  13 :  43.  {Tori  /uiJiUTTa  oi  dinuw  ?Mp-  TVii  fvTDf  /imx^,  ni  hartfH)o6itt  roi  (vref, 

i^mv  (rficcTt  iiaiiipuc,  uf  'ord  Tdf  (ipj:uf,  ycyovaaa/  otic  Avrr^ .    Hence  I  cannot  ad- 

iMd  TiuvTtt  lit  ^Moi.)    Tet  EhiB  passage  of  mic  at  all  the  correctness  of  what  Hitler  sajt 

Origen  conid  be  understood  at  referring  in  hia  Ge«chichle  der  Chriallichen  I'hiloso- 

burelv-  to  an  eqaalii;  of  tnoial  condition  phie.  Bd,  I,  \  SU,  concerning   Ori»n'« 

end  filesudnem.  theoi?;  "A  limitation  of  Ihia  sort,  in  lAiidi 

'  The  &miKaTairraaif.  created  Bpirits  originallj  exist,  might  pcr- 

•c  Cell.  I.  VI.  c.  44.  hap  be  regarded  by  Origen  a»  an  element  of 

*  An  allusion  to  the  Mjlh  in  Flato'i  FhiE-  evil  or  impnricy  in  them,  since  he  considend 
drni  respecting  the  wings  of  the  sodI.  ef  il  tenerall;  to  be  simply  a  defect  of  ^ood- 

*  To  Plato's  metaphysical  idea  o{  fii)  iv  ness/'  Sacti  a  view  is  whollv  at  vanance 
(according  lo  which,  if  we  Ml  a  clear  notion  with  the  theory  of  Origen,  who  Ihonght  U 
of  it,  evil  IS  nec«Mary  as  a  limiE  to  the  ero-  of  so  much  importance  to  deline  eriTa*  a 
Intion  of  life ;  and,  conseqnentlT,  the  idem  thing  which  has  its  ground  in  no  natnral 
of  ctII,  as  to  it!  moral  import,  ti  virtnally  necessity,  hot  which  ia  derivable  only  fron 
sonnlled,)  Origen  gave  more  of  ■  moral  an  act  of  the  &««  wiU.    TIm  iwtkMU  at  ia  , 


L:,^,,l.._..yUOOglC 


**  The  tesertion  of  &e  Gnoetiiis,  tiut  Satftu  is  no  eretttan  of  Ood,i  IkXi 
•oma  fonndatkni  in  truth ;  namely,  to  this  ezt^it,  tiiat  while  S^an  ia 
kideed  »  oreftlore  of  God  in  respeet  to  his  sMtore,  he  is  u>t  so  m 
Seiaa."' 

The  will  of  the  B^srita,  who  were  enjOTiiig  the  bleaaednesa  cf  a  divine 
life,  baring  beoome  estranged  from  God,  the  ori^al  unity  was  now  die- 
Bcdved  ;  a  diBhanmmy  arose,  which  could  only  be  restored  back  to  unitr 
after  a  long  |>rooe88  of  pmificatiMi  and  culture.  The  soul  of  &f>  worid 
ia  nothing  other  than  Uie  power  and  wisdom  of  Qod,  wluch  is  able  to 
Dffinbine  &eae  great  moral  differences  into  one  living  whc^e,  and  whidi 

EirvadoB  aitd  animatra  the  nmverse,  subjecting  all  diasonazuiee  to  a 
gher  l»w.^ 

The  corporeal  world  waa  broo^t  into  exiatence  and  ooustitnted  witb 
k  view  to  uiis  end,  that  the  spirits  which  had  beoome  incapable  of  the 
purely  spiritual,  divine  Hfe,  nught  be  brou^t  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  estrangement  from  Qoi,  and  of  tbeir  culpable  misery ;  tiiat  the 
eraving  nu^t  be  awakened  in  them  after  a  restoration  of  their  fdlow- 
ship  with  the  divine  Fountajn  of  Good ;  that  they  ought  become  more 
ana  more  purified  by  conflict.  The  m^ter  lying  at  the  ground  of  the 
corporeal  world  is  the  undetermined  element,  destitute  of  all  proper- 
ties,  which  receives  first,  from  the  plastic  hand  of  Ommpotenoe,  a  cer- 
tain form  and  pressure,  and  that,  varying  accon^g  as  bodies  of  a 
higher  or  lower  order,  ethereal  or  more  gross,  in  manifold  gradatjoos, 
are  formed  out  of  it>  Thus  arise  mamfbld  gradations,  &om  the  spirit- 
oal  to  the  sensuous,  corresponding  to  the  difierent  stages  of  fallen 
bnnga.^    There  exiat  intelligenees,  which  were  united  in  a  £«er  mao- 

p«rfaetion  ind  of  moral  eril  it,  MootdiiiK  AsfonMrBMitloBM the  doMrineof  Origan. 

to  bis  doctrine,  to  be  canfnllj  duiingaish«£  The  remuuble  poBsage  (t.  II.  c.  2.  f  S|  runs 

God,  it  i)  true,  <f  the  I10I7,  good  being,  In  a  aa  follom :  "  Pnndpaliter  qnidem  ct«MH 

teue  in  which  no  crtBioi^  f*a  be  m  called  eiw  rationale*  natnm,  materi^em   Terv 

{tee  T.  IL  in  Mauh.  ^  10) ;  bat  moral  evil  inbataotiam  oplnione  qnidem  et  inlelleeta 

fi  not  an  original  element,  bat  is  to  be  traced  loliiro  separan  ab  eis  el  pro  ipais  vel  pott 

oalj  to  a  volnntary  apoalacy  from  God.  ipeai  effectam  videri,  sed  nnnqnam  sine  IpM 

The  fcj  A«  it  not  to  tie  considered  ai  a  defect  eos  Tel  viziua  vel  virece."    From  (bii,  we 

"'"""'""   --    -      ■      •  '    -  Ehonld  be  led  to  repreieiit  the  enbjeel  le 

Ritier  nnderatands  it ;   namelj,   that  tba 

*  cm  irmn,  ii.  Conception  at  matter  arisea  simply  from  an 
'  In  Joann.  T.  II.  f  T.  abstrac^on  of  the  mm  loiat  conatitating  the 

*  Ilqil  &p)^,  L  II.  e.  I.  crraKnrelj  enistence;  that  it  ia  nothing  else 
'Inthefw^jTod^istobediitin^nlshed  than  the  abjectiTe  conception  or  the  limit  of 
iv  lying  at  the  nonnd,  and  the  Uj'or^wa-  crestnrel/ existence,  of  that  which  forms  tha 
iiv  T^Il^.    In  Joano.  T.  XIX.  t  B.  boanilar;  of  indiTidnal  existence,  —  jnst  u 

*  We  here  CDCoonter  a  difflcall  qnanioD ;  the  Plauniati  taught,  that  the  conception  of 
l4aMfbetheiOluensnpposed,thHt  rrom  the  matter  codd  be  apprehended  onl;  b;  the 
*■•— '""""^  the  till  also  was  brought  into  ^oft  vd^.    And  it  ia  very  eerlain,  (•— * 


beciaalng  tl 
euience,  toi 


wience,  together  with  the  world  of  spiriti,  the  antithesia  bciireen  bodj  and  spirit  vaa- 

•■  a  neceaaarr  limit  for  the  rrealnre,  so  that  isbes,  to  our  apprehension,  if  we  thiak  of 

die  crealnrelr  spirit  must  of  neceasitj  be  the  manifold  gradationa  in  the  attributea  or 

■iwajs  provided  with  a  material  or^nizo-  properties  stamped  on  the  CXij,  and  bj  ab- 

tioQ,  which,  correaponding  only  to  the  stags  itraclion  go  back  to  the  undelermiued  some- 

of  moral  perfection,  would  be  of  a  higher  or  what  which  lies  at  the  ground  of  all  these; 

lomr  order ;  or,  wlielher  he  traced  the  first  /itvecv  t6  iiuiiv,  run  tfihotttuv  ucrafJa^Jliw. 

and  of  the  material  world  aSni  el(  L^dofmav,   In  Joana.  T.  XIII.  (99. 

If  we  cooHned  oorsetTes  This  vronld  barmouiie  with  his  doctrine 


a-  

to  a  peasage  in  the  work  nipl  lipx<^,  w«    concerning   the  tiansfigurcd   organization 
iJMldfct  BiideriwillcewilyofeoMktthflg    after  Ibe  leanireclioii,  whkch  rsMa  daahUcM 
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tMT  iritli  &n  oj^ame  form  of  hi^r  character,  for  the  imrpose  of  oo- 
openting  with  and  aBtristiiig  Uie  other  fallen  Bi»rit8,  —  those  intelligeo- 
oee  reatHng  im  the  planete/ which  admiiuBter  a  p^nfiil  service  of  love, 
yearmng  after  the  time  of  the  nniversal  reBtoratdon,  when,  lightened 
of  this  burdeQ,  they  should  be  raised  ouce  more  to  a  state  of  existence, 
emancipated  and  delivered  frcan  all  that  is  sensuous ;  —  the  earnest 
expectation  denoted  in  Bom.  8 :  19.'  According  to  Origen's  doctrine, 
these  higher  intelligences  owe  it  to  their  own  £ree  will  alone,  to  their 
own  merit,  that  they  occupy  this  elevated  rank  in  the  creation ;  tiiai 
ihej  are  united  in  this  freer  manner  with  the  corporeal  world,  and 
have  received  such  an  organization  of  higher,  transfigured,  more  ethe- 
real mould.  The  question  may  now  arise,  did  Origan  regard  these 
bein^  as  those  which  had  no  sbAre  in  the  first  fall,  but,  by  reason  of 
their  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  Creator,  had  entitled  themselves  to  thia 
jUmo  in  the  universe  ?  In  this  case,  he  would  suppose  that,  by  virtue 
of  the  &ee  direction  of  their  own  will,  some  among  the  rational  exist- 
40068  had  persevered  in  goodness,  others  swerved  &om  it ;  but  that 
those  also  who  had  remiuned  steadfast  must  enter  into  some  sort  of  con- 
ueotuMi  with  the  corporeal  world,  —not  as  though  they  were  bound  to 
do  so,  but  because  tiiey  chose  to  subject  themselves  to  this  connecti(Ht, 
in  order  to  subserve  the  good  of  the  other  fallen  beings.  Hence  the 
more  do  they  long  for  that  period  when,  the  end  of  the  universal  puri- 
fication having  been  attained,  they  too  shall  be  released  from  this  bur- 
densome service.  Or  perhaps  —  and  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  work 
npl  SpxHv  is  certunly  more  favorable  to  this  view  of  the  matter  — 
Origen  considered  mese  intelligences,  not  as  those  who  had  remiuned 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  general  defection  of  the  creaturely  existence, 
but  sunply  as  those  which  had  taken  the  least  share  in  it,  and  which 

on  die  mmt  f^tienl  foQnilaliDii,  uid  with  specnlatiTe  elcmentt,  bomrwed  front  other 

bis  doctrine  conceraing  die   tTUMSgnred,  qoarten.  &nd  ileriTed   from   Ctmstiuiity, 

«theraal  bodies  of  the  iing:elB ;  iiItuv  iyyi-  canio  togtiher  —  he  might  easily  be  led  to 

Itw  ai/fuiTa  alSipia  Kal  alryiniAi;  ^,     In  retmct,  nt  some  later  period,  manj  thing* 

Hatth.  T.  XVIt.  t  30.   And  to  the  wnli  of  which  he  had  ptnenuid  in  this  lint  euay 

-the  planets,  he  nsrtHbet  &  aufai  ai-Sepiav  jioi  at  a  ipeculstive  sjilem  of  doctrinei.      In 

taSapurarm'.     De  orat.  c.  7.     In  thii  caie,  this  work  itself,  he  rather  pnta  down  the 

we  mnsl,  with  Kitlor,  eonsider  that  mode  of  matter  a>  prablGmallcat,  than  decides  on  h 

expreuion  as   a  strictlj  srientiSc  one,  to  with  eonfidenee.     In  Joann.  T.  L  t  IT, — 

which  everything  else  tn  the  sense  of  Origen  where  indeed  he  olaa  ezpreues  himselfj  not 

•hould  ba  rtfcired.     Where,  on  the  other  in  ■  positive  manner,  but  in  the  fonn:  mxrf- 

hand,  he  speaks  of  a  pmdaction  of  mailer  Kaim'  fnianjcnu  tl,  —  he  discingntshee  tnm 

wUeb  ensaedBt>oiaelaIerperiod,itinDatbe  everj  corporeal  existence, even  from  vttrj 

explained  as  a  case  in  which  he  descends  free    conneclion  with  an  oi^iniiation  M 

from  the  strictly  sritniific  position,  and  ac-  transfigimd  mould,  an  uO^  iruvrr)  nai  iait. 

eommodflteahimself tonmorepopiilarmode  faro;  iui,  as  the  original  one.     And,  in 

of  ihinklne  —  leaves  the  poeilian  of  the  Joann.  T.  XIX.  t  G,  he  opposes  this  later 

jwoif  for  ihftt  of  the  nleric-     But  we  very  formed  corporeal  worid  to  the  hobuo^  voijrit, 

moch  dooht,  whether  we  are  warranted  to  snlisisting  alone  :  'IMJl  xal  6  etutvi/inief 

ncnbe  to  Origenaspwalatire  theoryof  this  Koafjo^  ii>iui6^  yn'ofmfoc  Aia  TDi^f  Ati;6evn( 

■ort,  so  rigidly  carried  oat,  and  nnifonntT  r^  Iviiov  Zu^  Tommc  /av  Ixei  iia^opais, 

kdbered   to.      We  cannot  believe  there  is  oirivrc  iJJ  iruvrtf,  ilf /Jv  npifrd  uS^ano)  ti 

any  good  reason  for  explaining  all  his  user-  ^aiij/ara,  Kara  ctahi,  oi  -room  riji  rinci^  iomi 

ttons  belonginB  to  a  later  period,  and  seem-  ri  wpfit  rd  dopom  ovyKpiaci,    And  he  lavt, 

iug  to  contradirt  what  is  here  affirmed,  that  the  formation  <^  the  kjitw  nv^isdt- 

■ccording  lo  the  theory  set  forth  in  the  work  scribed  not  without  reaxon  as  a  Karajki}^ 

ircpl  ipxuv;  for  it  is  plain,  bow  —  in  the  '  See  abo™,  p.  39S. 

case  of  a  man  in  wImm  tttode  of  thinking  *  Bee  e.  g.  de  Mutyr.  (  T. 
TOL.  I.                                        68 
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626     '  DooiBim  coscsKsisQ  mmis  natusi. 

then,  by  virtne  <^  thia  ibedr  direction  of  w31,  whereby,  at  least,  titer 
distinguished  themselves  frwn  the  rest,  obtuned  thia  poeitioii  in  the  nn^ 
Terse.  But  if  this  is  his  train  of  thou^t,  Origen  takes  away  froni  &ee 
will  with  one  hand,  what  he  gives  to  it  with  the  other ;  for,  in  this 
case,  the  free  will  no  longer  constitutes  the  difierence  between  the 
beings  who  persevered  in  gdodness  and  those  who  fell  from  it,  but  only 
between  those  who  deviated  to  a  greater  or  to  a  less  extent ;  and  moral 
evil  appears  in  this  case  as  something  necessary  in  the  creaturely  ex- 
istence, ' — at  lea^  in  a  certtun  degree, — as  a  necessary  point  of  tran- 
Bttion. 

We  see  before  us  only  a  fragment  of  the  great  course  of  the  woiid, 
which  embraces  in  it  all  moral  diversities,  together  with  all  the  cona^ 
quences  thence  resulting,  up  to  their  entire  removal  at  t^e  genenl  con- 
Bummatiou :  —  hence  our  defective,  limited  Theodicee.^ 

From  tlie  doctrine  of  Origen  it  necessarily  followed,  that  human 
souls  were  originally  the  same  in  kind  with  all  lugher  spirits ;  that  the 
difference  between  the  former  and  the  latter,  and  between  ibe  former 
compared  with  each  other,  proceeded  only  from  a  diversity  in  the  moral 
bent  of  the  will  of  the  several  individuals ;  that  accordingly  all  souls 
are  f&Uen  heavenly  beings.  All  consciousness  in  time,  which  moves  be- 
tween the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  and  the  luaderstanding  which 
is  directed  to  things  finite,  only  grew  out  of  the  estrangement  from 
that  unity  of  the  divine  Ufe,  which  is  the  life  of  immediate  intuitioo; 
and  it  is  the  soul's  desdnation  that,  after  having  become  purified,  it 
should  rise  once  more  to  that  life  which  conusts  in  the  pore,  immb- 
diat«  intuition  of  Qod ;  or,  since  the  life  of  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a 
life  of  the  soul  by  the  quenching  of  that  heavenly  fire,  that  the  soul 
should  be  once  more  transfigured  into  spirit.' 

His  theory  of  the  preexiatence  of  the  soul  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Creationigts,  who  taught  that  each  individual  soul  is  ftrmed  by 
an  immediate  creative  act  of  God  —  a  doctrine  winch  seemed  to  him 
irreconcilable  with  the  love  and  the  justice  of  God,  which  extend  equal- 
ly to  all  his  creatures  —  and  also  to  Tertullian's  traduction  system— 
a  doctrine  which  he  regarded  as  too  crass  and  sensual.  That  he  might 
hold  on  upon  his  peculiar  speculative  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
souls  without  seeming  to  interfere  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  he 
insisted,  as  he  had  done  in  defending  his  theory  of  a  creation  ante- 
cedent to  the  creation  of  this  temporal  world,  that  these  were  points 
which,  by  the  church  doctrine,  had  been  leH;  undecided. 

But  on  the  doctrine  concerning  an  adherent  corruption  of  humait 
nature,  be  could  express  himself  precisely  aRer  the  same  manner  with 
the  teachers  of  the  North-African  church ;  he  could  speak  of  a  mystei^ 
of  the  birth,^  owing  to  which  every  individual  that  comes  into  the  woHd 
needs  purification ;  and  in  defence  of  this  he  might  appeal  to  the  same 
texts  of  scripture  which  were  adduced  by  others  in  support  of  the  doo- 

1  Homil.  IV.  in  Jei.  ^  1.  ii^xl!  (oropi^uMiTa  yxvrrai  vote.    11.  ipt. 

'RapitTipi  iTomuaoi  Rol  i^  ^fty  r^v  1.  II.  c  S.  Compan  the  linulu  view  of  IlW 
iir6  rail  ^  i>i  nvtb/uxri  yiytnitv  ^  nv  ytva'     QnaMks  abova. 
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trine  of  origjiul  an.  He  had  only  to  trace  this  condition  of  human 
nature  to  another  source  ;  namelj,  to  the  prsonal  guilt  of  each  f&lleQ 
heavenly  s^t,  in  an  earlier  state  of  existence.  And  consequently 
Ihis  cormptioil  could  not,  according  to  Origen's  theory,  be  the  same  in 
all ;  but  tiie  degree  of  it  depended  on  the  degree  of  the  earlier  guilt. 
Although  he  con^dered  Adam  to  be  a  true,  hiatorical  person,  yet  he 
could  regard  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  first  incarnate  soul  which 
had  fallen  from  the  heavenly  state  of  existence.  I^e  the  Gnoetica,  he 
must  give  a  symbolical  ejmnation  to  the  narrative  concerning  Para- 
dise ;  which  he  repftsentea  as  the  symbol  of  a  higher  spjntual  w<Bld, 
Adam  being  the  type  of  mankind  at  large,  of  all  fallen  souls.^ 

In  hifl  work  »epJ  Apxi*,  Origen  —  agreeing  here  too  with  the  Plato- 
nista  and  with  many  of  the  Gnostics  —  had  admitted  the  doctrine,  at 
least,  as  one  which  could  not  be  directly  disproved,  that  fallen  souls 
might,  through  total  degeneracy,  sink  down  even  to  the  bodies  of 
brutes."  But  as  his  system  differed  essentially  from  the  Neo-Platonic, 
in  giving  predominance  to  the  moral,  t£leological  point  of  view  peculiar 
to  Ghris^nity,  he  must  have  been  intimately  led,  as  this  p(mit  of  view 
became  more  clearly  fixed  m  his  mind,  to  reject  altogether  the  doctrine 
of  Bwih  a  transmigration  of  souls,  as  being  inconsistent  with  that  end  of 
purifioatTon  which  presupposes  the  continuance  of  conciousnese.^  His 
doctrine,  answering  to  tno  etktcihteleologieal  point  of  view,  concerning 
the  process  of  the  soul's  purification  protecutM  to  the  reriUt  of  it»  firtS, 
reitoratum,  forms  rather  the  direct  oppodte  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  cir- 
de  of  metemp»ychoM»,  which  grew  out  of  the  predominant  habit  of  judg- 
ing spiritual  tWnga  after  the  analogy  of  Nature.* 

Ongen,  like  the  Gnostics,  placed  in  man's  fallen  nature  three  piin- 
<nple8,  the  mpiaov,  the  V^^u^,  and  the  itvtv/taru^ ;  and  also  supposed 
three  difierent  staees  or  positions  of  human  nature  corresponmng  to 
these  principles.  But  he  differed  from  them  in  one  essential  point. 
As  he  acknowledged  all  human  souls  to  be  the  same  in  kind,  so  he  held 
that  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  possessed  of  the  same  princifJes ; 
and  ctmsequently  he  represented  the  different  stages  as  resulting,  not 
from  anj  ori^al  difference  of  natures,  but  from  ue  predominance  of 
some  one  or  other  of  those  principles  occasioned  by  the  different  bent 
of  the  wiU.  The  spirit  (irvn)/ta)  is  the  highest  element  in  man's  na- 
ture, that  which  is  immediately  divine,  that  whereby  man  is  connected 
irith  a  hi^er-  order  of  things  —  the  organ  through  which  alone  he  is 
capable  <^  understanding  divine  things.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  affected 
by  sin,  or  to  be  corrupted  or  alloyed  by  anything  foreign.  Nothing 
evil,  nothing  but  what  is  divine,  can  proceed  frtmi  it."    It  can  retire 

1  C  C«U.  1.  IV.  f  40:  Oil  oCn-C  ■^'ptMf  *  8«o  the   Oreck  frtgment  w.  ipX-  L  L 

Twoc,  uc  Jrtpt  iiai  to*  yfvms  Tofiro  fioKin-  Orig.  ed.  de  1ft  Rne  T.  I.  f,  76. 

Tot  Tov  Sclav  Xiyov.    Ii  is  recondkble  with  •  See  c  Cela.  I.  UL  a  76,  II.  IB,  in  Jcrem. 

this,  that  Origen,  in  ■pcokiiw  of  Adam  on  where  he  ipeolu  of  meiempaj'dioai*  in  » 

other  ocraalona,  expreMcil  himself  wholly  parabolical  sense,  isrefbllj  gnardin^  ^sinst 

orter  the  manner  of  vie  chutch,  at  in  Joann.  the  misconception  which  would  anse  from 

T.I.(  33]  T.  XIIL  S  34.    He  mig^t  nn-  taking  his  language  literally. 

deraUnd  the  UnRritige  in  his  own  sense,  *  [VonTortifrrachenderNBlnrBilschaiinng 

eapceially  in  Aoniba,  where  the  gnoni  did  ansgchenden  Annahme.] 

not  properly  belong.    HMn.XlV.inJersm.  *^Avcxiiacrm  rini  xofdvuv  Tiimtiiui.  la 
J<»iin.T.IXXIlill. 
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■wholly  ont  of  view  and  become  dormant  only  through  man's  goBt, — •■ 
only  where  it  is  hindered  from  revealing  itself  and  from  actdug  by  the 
predominance  of  sense,  of  the  lower  faculties  of  tfie  soul,  of  the  worldly 
temper.  In  what  the  ApoBtle  Paul  says  concoming  an  oppoei^n  be- 
tween the  works  of  the  flesh  and  the  works  of  the  spirit,  Origen  finds  a 
coBfirmaiion  of  his  opsion  —  since  he  refers  the  latter  to  the  spirit  in 
man,  aa  contrardistingnished  from  the  ttesh,  —  the  active  principle  in  aQ 
that  is  good.^  The  reaction  of  the  inward  presentiment  of  God  and  of 
ocnBcieiice  against  ongodliness,  he  derives  from  this  xvcHfia.  There  is 
here  revealed  a  commam^g,  judging,  punishing  power,  superior  to  the 
soul  itself.'  Those  men  in  whom  the  soul  surrenders  itself  entirely  to 
the  giudaace  of  tiiis  nvrji/ui,  those  in  whom  this  faculty  is  predomi- 
nant, are  hence  denominated  sjnrituid  men,  m^paruai*  In  the  case 
of  such,  the  true  saints,  the  unity  of  the  whole  life  is  grounded  on  the 
fiwt  of  its  being  determined  by  tlus  trvrf/io,  —  this  ia  the  governing  prio- 
i»ple  of  their  whdie  life.  Living  in  the  spirit,  all  they  do  and  su^r 
proceeds  from  this  — it  b  this  which  ^ves  their  conduct  ita  true  im- 
port and  significancy.*  From  this  point  of  view,  Origen  ought  to  have 
been  led  to  see,  —  for  it  seems  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  aU  that  is  here 
said, — that  it  is  by  this  umty  grounded  in  the  godlike  alone,  the  essence, 
the  destination  of  hnman  nature  can  find  ita  completion,  its  fulfilment, 
—  that  the  true  end  of  man  consists  in  this  very  thing.  Yet  he  sms, 
that  where  Paul  opposes  the  mtv/ianxic  to  the  fc^uor  (1  Cor.  2 :  14, 
16,)  he  describes  the  latter  only,  and  not  the  former,  aa  men ;  — since 
man  conuete  of  body  and  soul,  but  the  mm/ianiiS(  a  more  than  man.' 
And  this  form  of  expression  is  not  a  mere  isolated  ex^geration,  pee- 
sessng  no  farther  si^iificance  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Ms  theology ;  but  Jt  stands  closely  connected  with  that  ground-ten- 
dency described  by  us  above,  by  virtue  of  which  Origen,  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  wua  inclined  to  regard  the  godlike  not  aa  the  truly  ha> 
man  element,  hut  aa  something  superhuman,  —  a  tendency  in  which  «e 
recognized  the  reaction  of  a  principle  belon^g  to  the  old  woHd,' 
which  remained  yet  to  be  vanquished  by  Chrisliamty.     And  connected 

1  Tfl  jtoUwrn  itapirol  Xtyovrai  clvtu  roB  jpvn  jOv  hiii  Cjv  "oi  Tatfw  ■"painic  wl 

wvei/iaTo^,  ctx  iv  i"  (JifflB^  "f,  rev  Ayiav,  ibx^  u>2  Jtrf  irpif  tfrtv  d/ivov,  otruf  irap  J,  n 

dUd  Tov  m^puinni.  irer'  Ihi  mti,  Koui  mitifiaTt.  <MJt  k^v  "wnct, 

*In  hii  commenUrj  on  Botnwl*,  L  11.  KSoqrnirmJ/iari.  In  Joann.T.  XXXII.^  11. 
triien  Origen  refan  whu  Paul  aajt  con-         * 'Hfaii:  yitp  oi  fiavi/v  ovruv  (the  Apoatlo 

eonring  conscience  to  the  working)  of  thit  Faal]  fofirr  inl  rni  nvu/uruaO  ^  *poc- 

Kvru/ia,  be  ezpreMes  himself,  ac(»rding  lo  nStiKivai  14  tivdpuiroi,  Kpelmv  ydp  j  Av. 

Jerome's  translation,  aa  foUowj  t   Quia  ergo  iJpurof  i  TnitTi^TMOt,  roS  ijrm  tv  i^xi  ?  f" 

tantim  o jna  video  libertaleni,  qns  in  bonis  nJpm  #  it  miw^i^Tf pw;  ];ap(MrQpi{bfta>OT  ■ 

qoidem  geatia  guideat  ■cmper  ct  exinltet,  oix^  ii  tat  tv  t^  tovtuv  Acior^p^  nrri^um; 

lit  mslis  Tero  oon  ugaatar,  Md  ipwoi  anl-  L.  c  T.  II.  ^  li. 

nuQ.  cni  cohnret.  reprehendat  et  argnA^        >  Thoa  Ariatolle  (Ettiic.  Niromach.  X.  7) 

arUtror,  quod  ipae  lit  ipiritns,  qui  >b  apot-  places  the  coni«np1atiTe  life  ts  the  divine, 

tolo  eiM  cnm  uiimo  didtnr,  velnt  jmdtr  answering  to  the  godlike  in  nuui,  above  tits 

Bogns  et  qnidam  todiUm  et  rector,  at  earn  practioJ,  which  he  coniidein  to'     ''  '~ 

3e  melioribni  moncat  vel  de  cnlpb  cailiget  tiaman :  tl  Anm  Ah' 

etarpiaL     Ed.  Lornm.  T.  VL  p.  107.  ail  i  asri  ■mrmv  ^o. .,.., 

'  OS  Kari  faTo:^v  Ivixparoiiinni  xp^fariiti  iranv  0iov,  and  yet  he  H^  of  liie  iwt :  i 

i  irvn^ruoc.     In  JoaaD.  T.  II.  \  13.  fii^MTa  Svdpuicoc, 

*  'Qr  Tfdfi  i  ayiot  ^  iTMvfiari,  irDomrdp. 
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ihQl  Ooa  seTerance  cf  die  mee/ui  frcon  the  V«^,  as  tlie  purelj  hunum 
elemeDt,  ia  hie  doctrine,  that  those  in  vhom  the  v^  soirendered  itself 
to  tiie  guidance  of  the  nvntfta,  nould  peiBerere  in  the  unity  of  this  exists 
ence  aitiiQAted  hj  the  Tmv/ia,  and  rise  in  the  perfected  abate  of  their 
eseence,  when  thoroughlj  penetrated  by  the  irvn/ia,  to  a  higher  life  af- 
ter death ;  but  those  in  nfaom  the  imxi  always  restated  the  Trvti/ut,  would 
after  deaUi  be  forsaken  by  the  latter,  which  would  return  to  God  from 
whom  it  came,  while  they  themHelves,  separated  from  the  trvw^,  would 
be  ^ven  up  to  woe  ; '  —  a  doctrine  which  it  ia  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  Origen'e  idea  of  a  purifying  process  going  on  after  death,  and  of 
the  umversal  restoration  aa  me  final  end  of  all  thin^.  For  the  rest, 
he  ascribed  to  this  nvie^ia  - —  as  we  might  presume  he  would  do,  from  his 
idea,  already  unfolded,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  rational  being  to 
God, — no  autonomy — no  independent  self-eubaiatence,  but  regarded  it 
as  the  organ  destined  to  receive  into  itself  and  to  represent  the  workings 
of  the  IHvine  Spirit.  The  imce/io  in  man  can  be  active,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  only  by  being  connected  with  the  Divine  Spirit.' 

As  Origen,  then,  Bupposed  a  threefold  division  of  human  nature,  so 
he  distinguished  three  oifierent  stages  of  moral  development ;  accord- 
ing aa  the  mvc^io,  the  i^ori,  or  the  oofl,  predominated.  The  second  stage, 
where  the  prasonaJ  /,  estranged  from  God,  is  uppennost,  ajid  at  Sie 
same  time  there  may  be  a  certain  dominion"  over  aense,  —  where  the 
Boul  follows  its  egoistic  inclinations,  —  is  the  stage  of  a  certain  merely 
worldly  cultivation,  of  an  intelligent  Egoism,  where  no  enthuwasm  for 
moral  goodness  impels  the  man,  nor  yet  does  moral  evil  break  oat  into 
any  rude  expressions,  —  where  the  man,  as  Origen  expresses  it,  is 
neither  cold  nor  hot.  Tlue  stage  does,  it  is  true,  in  itself  considered, 
hold  the  middle  place  between  the^wo  others ;  yet  it  might  be  asked, 
from  which  point  the  way  is  easiest  to  attain  the  divine  life.  Origen 
brings  up  the  qnestion,  whether  the  oapnumc  (the  carnal  man)  nught  not 
be  more  easily  led  than  the  foaw^  (the  spiritual  man)  to  conviction  of 
sin,  and  thereby  to  tnie  conversion.^  Connected  with  this  is  Origen's 
idea,  that  as  a  wise  physician  will  sometimes  call  forth  the  elements  of 
disease  lurking  in  the  body,  and  by  means  of  his  art  cause  other  disoi^ 
ders  to  arise,  that  so  these  elements  of  disease  which  threatened  to  de- 
itXQj  the  entire  organism  may  be  expelled ;  so  God  places  men  in 
situaticms  where  the  evil  lurking  in  tiieir  nature  is  callea  forth  to  open 
activity,  in  order  that  they  may  be  thus  brought  to  the  consciousness 
of  their  moral  disorder,  and  of  its  destructive  effects,  and  so  be  the 
more  easily  and  radically  healed.*    In  this  sense,  he  explains  the 

1  We  can  here  dte  panagea  oeIj  from  » In  Matt  T.  XIII.  (  S :  'Enpov  thai  ri 

Worb  which  ba.Jt  been  preserved  to  tig  in  ToiJ  iJcdv  mrii/ui,  x^  tv  ^fuv  ^,  <rapd  ri  tmffia 

Intin  traiiBUtioiu ;  ihe  Qdelitj  of  which,  iKormni  &v9piimni  rb  hi  aSniii ;  which  latlei 

kowenr,  on  these  points,  we  have  no  reason  he  here  also  £atinaiii«hea  from  the  fiqiv. 

to  suspect    Coniiaentw.  ep.  ad  Bom.  L II.  '  Ilrpj  &p]^,  I.  ItL  c.  4, 

C.9,  p.  108,  ed.  LoDim.     Hic  Ipse  B^nritas  'SeedeoratcSS,  and  (he  fragment  of  lb« 

est,  qni  cohnrac  animabns  jaatonim.     Si  commcntair  on  Exod.  e.  10 :  37  ;  in  the  36th 

rem  mobediens  d  sjiima  et  contama^  rneril,  chapter  of  the  fi^no^  and  in  the  3d  vol.  ed. 

(liridetiir ah ea  post  excessnra.    Commen-  delaRiie,f. III.  'Bm-^p hri timjv ou/amicuii 

tar.  series  in  MMih.  c  68,  T,  IV.  p.  353,  ed.  »raft;/*oTuv,  ric  ^i*of  roC,  W  oCruf  rfiru, 
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scriptaral  expresson,  God  tkardens  &e  heart,  lad  otiien  of  the  GW 
import. 

Beg&rding  the  aelf-determinadoii  of  Hie  creaturcly  &ee  irill  as  the 
original  ground  of  all  the  diversities  existing  among  rational  beings^ 
Ongon  supposed  it  was  hkewise  this  which  conditions  tite  whole  sabse- 
quent  process  of  parificatioti  and  development,  including  aH  the  stadia 
up  to  tne  final  goal  of  the  restoration.^  Accordingly,  it  is  with  him  aa 
important  point  to  define  the  notions  of  God's  foreknowledge,  and  of 
predestination  as  contradistinguished  &om  the  doctrine  of  an  il/iapfdv^, 
or  of  an  unconi^tional  necessity.  He  teaches,  that  God  arranged  the 
plan  of  the  uniretae  after  having  taken  into  view  all  the  different  bents 
of  will,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  wluch  they  were  Uie  condition.^  He 
distinguishes,  in  moral  evil,  an  objective  and  a  subjective  necesaty. 
Although  moral  evil,  when  it  oac9  exists,  must  exhibit  itself  in  certain 
determinate  ibnns,  yet  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  that  this  or  fiiat 
determinate  evil  tiiould  be  brought  about  by  this  or  that  particolar 
individual.' 

It  most  be  quite  clear  already,  from  the  espositioa  of  Origen's  doc- 
trine respecting  the  relation  of  the  spiritnal  world  to  God,  and  of  the 
spirit  (ini6/ia')  in  man  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  (nvcfi/ia £71011,}  how  grace  and 
free  will  are,  in  his  system,  made  to  harmonize  with  each  other.  In 
conformity  with  tlus,  he  says;  "As  the  good  thrift  <tf  husbandry  re- 
quires the  coming  together  of  two  factors,  ue  husbandman's  own  activi- 
ty- and  the  blessing  of  God ;  so,  in  order  to  goodness  in  rational  bungs, 
{here  must  be  their  own  free  will  and  the  power  of  God,  to  uphold  Qts 
good  pnrpoee.*  But  our  own  &ee  will  and  the  divine  aaristance  ara 
both  necessary,  not  only  to  heeojns  ffood,  but  also  in  order  to  penere- 
ranoe  m  virtue,  when  once  attunid ;  —  since  even  the  perfect  mao 
would  &n,  if  he  became  proud  of  his  goodness,  and  ascribed  it  to  Imih 
self,  —  if  he  failed  to  give  die  honor  which  is  due,  to  Him  who  bestowed 
(SI  htm  all  by  which  he  was  chiefly  enabled  both  to  att&b  to  virtue,  and 
to  persevere  in  it.' 

It  may  be  gathered,  then,  frcon  what  has  offered  itself  to  our  notice 
IB  the  views  held  in  common  by  all  in  the  Anthropology  of  this  period, 
that  not  only  —  as  was  the  case  also  among  the  Gnoelios  —  the 
aebiowledgment  of  a  Redeemer  foond  ita  point  of  attadiment  in  the 
wuversally  expressed  need  of  redemption,  bat  that  also  —  which  consli^ 
toted  the  difference  between  the  church  and  the  Gnostic  Anthropology 
— human  nature  was  on  no  side  supposed  to  be  (o  beaet  with  moral 
evil,  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  complete  appropriation  of  it  by 
the  Redeemer.  Hence,  &om  the  very  first,  the  church  conaciousnesa 
developed  itself  in  antagonism  with  Docetinn  under  all  its  forms  and 

'    iia  TOuv  ^/latuv  EUd  mI  hnanaTm  i^  ■  See  die  eommentary  on  OenesU. 

iJiV,  ^JLtYfiaviif  jpi^endt  iamtCni  (ol  Jhn^-  ■  'Avothv  lart,  raim  tMtiv,  ait  itrSylc^ 

oat  KOi  irmmt  vXamnf  in  d^e  nf,  (*™r  «  Ai  rot*  rmx.    In  MiMh.  T.  XltL  f  St. 

•I^  Ml  rdv  dciv  oIicaKyuIv  I^  ufA^um  *  Td  titO  Xoyuuni  i.yadfn>  /jutw  iariy  it  rr 

KOxiiB'  ell  '^  Suflof  MtupimMin'  T^  "^rif-  ""K  irpoaipfemg  airririi  xai  Tijf  oii^irKoCojf 

T.  VllL  p.  305,  «d.  Lomm.  ^uof  Aovofitui  ly  rrl  Ko^iiffra  itpoeXofih^, 
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degrees.  Thos  &ie  anti-Doeetic  tendency  k  stetngly  marked  in  snob, 
paaeagea  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  as,  by  their  stamp  of  aa- 
tiqaitj,  form  a  decided  contrast  to  the  prevaiUnff  .tone  of  tJiese  Utters, 
It  is  here  sud  of  the  Docetce,  in  an  original  way :  "  They  who  would 
make  nothing  but  a  spectre  of  Christ,  are  themselves  like  spectres'— 
Bpectral  men." '  And  Tertalliao  says  to  the  Docetee :  "  How  is  it, 
that  ifou  make  the  half  of  Christ  a  lie  ?  He  was  all  truth."  *  "  Yon 
are  offended,"  saye  he  in  another  place,^  '*  when  the  child  is  nourished 
and  fondled  in  the  uncleanliuesa  of  its  swaddhng-cloUies.  This  rever- 
ence shown  to  nature  Tou  despise  —  and  how  were  you  bora  yonraelf? 
Chritt,  at  least,  bred  man  in  this  condition.  For  his  sake,  he  camd 
down  from  above ;  for  his  sake,  he  submitted  to  every  sort  of  degrade 
Hon,  to  death  itself.  In  loving  man,  he  loved  even  his  birth,  even  hia 
flesh." 

la  opposition  no  less  to  Docetasm,  which  objected  to  Christ  in  tbs 
form  of  a  servant,  which  would  receive  only  a  glorified  Christ,  than  to> 
tlie  esthetic  Paganism,  wluch  idolized  the  beautiful,*  the  person  of  our 
Saviour  was  represented  as  being  irithout  form  or  comelmess,  as  that 
of  one  whoee  ontward  appearance  contradicted  the  glory  within ;  —  ft 
notion  which  was  based  partly  on  a  passage  in  the  58d  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
too  literally  understood,  and  partly  on  misinterpreted  passages  in  the 
gospels.  Tertnllian  says :  ^  *'  This  was  the  very  thing  which  esdted 
men's  wonder  as  to  everything  else  in  him,  when  they  said.  Whence 
hadi  dkis  man  this  wisdom  asd  these  nughty  works  ?  The  exclamati(Ma 
oomes  from  men  who  thonj^t  they  might  despise  his  form."  ^ 

If  we  here  compare  Tertullian  with  the  Alexandrians,  we  see  at  cHioe 
the  gj^at  advantage  which  the  farmer,  frvm  deriving  everything  solely 
from  his  own  Christian  consciousness,  possessed  over  the  latter,  vdui 
whose  notions  other  elements  of  a  foreiga  culture  had  been  blended. 
His  characteristic  trut  was  that  of  a  vigorous,  Christian  realism.  We 
have  remwked  already,  in  oonten^lating  the  Gnostic  systems,  what  a 
close  connection  subasted  between  the  peculiar  essence  of  the  Christiao 
system  of  morals,  and  the  views  entertained  concenung  the  person  and 
He  of  Christ.  'Tba  intuition  of  GhnBt's  life  was  destined  to  give  bbrth 
to  a  new  ethical  standard,  — from  this  was  to  proceed  forth  the  pecw 
Har  principle  of  the  Christian  system  of  morals.  But  in  those  cases 
where  the  ethical  principle  itself  was  adulterated  by  the  influence  of 
other  standards  conjoined  with  the  Christian,  this  corruption  reacted 
also  on  the  views  entertained  ccmceming  the  person  and  life  of  Clirist ; 
—  as  we  have  seen,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Gnostics; — and  the 
same  tjiing  may  be  remarked  in  the  case  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Founding  bis  Judgment  on  that  moral  system  which  demanded  an  abso- 
lute estrangement  trom  all  human  fiseuDgs,  and  which  made  Neoj*l»> 
tonio  philosophers,  and  other  asceticB  of  mat  period,  ashamed  of  their 

1  AIM  r4  doufv  iyrtt  AaofianH  mt  Saif  *  Ben  toL  I  die  IntrodnctloiL 

uovuai    Ep.  ad  6107111.  S  3.  ■  De  caroe  Chriiti,  c  9. 

■Quid   dlmidiu   mendado   Chriitiiinl  *  Kec  hninaiuB  hoiiMtuii  coqxu  foil,  &»■ 

Totiu  Veritas  fnit.    Dc  eanta  CbriMi, «.  S.  dam  ecelettii  daritatii. 

•L.e.c.14. 
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own  bodies,  he  wu  incftpable  <^  imdentancUng  the  rerela&Mi  of  Ois 
divine  life  in  the  purely  human  form,  as  it  vaa  presented  in  the  persoa 
of  Christ.  Instead  of  the  purely  human  character,  he  vas  for  the  super- 
human. Christ  was  to  represent  the  Ideal  of  estrangement  from  sense^ 
of  a  life  vhoU;  independent  of  sense ;  act  to  be  affected  by  sensuous  im- 
pressions ;  by  wants,  as  hunger  and  thirst, by  feeling  of  pun,  by  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  sensations  —  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  inMeia,  As  the 
Logos  became  man,  he  must,  in  his  essence,  be  snperior  to  such  things ; 
and  so  the  genuine  Gnostic,  in  imitation  of  him,  should  strive,  by  the 
efforts  of  hia  will,  to  attun  to  a  nmilar  apathy.  He  says  character- 
JBtically:  "  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  in  the  case  of  our  Sa- 
viour, the  body,  as  such,  required  the  necessary  services  for  its  support ; 
he  ate,  not  for  the  body's  stuie,  for  this  was  preserved  by  a  holy  power. "* 
Now  this  principle  nught  have  led  him  to  a  Docelasm  of  his  own.  The 
contemplation  of  Christ,  as  he  is  presented  in  the  gcspel  histoiy,  exei^ 
eised,  however,  too  great  a  power  over  lum,  —  the  historical  truth  was 
a  thing  of  too  much  weight  with  him,  to  allow  him  to  settle  down  on 
any  such  podtion  as  that.  He  would  only  say,  that  Christ  was  not,  by 
uay  nocesuty  of  nature,  subjected  to  those  various  wants  and  affectiims, 
—but  subjected  himself  to  them  of  his  own  five  chmce,  out  of  v<dun- 
tary  condescension  for  the  well-being  of  man ;  — '  to  give  a  proof  of  the 
reaJity  of  his  human  nature,  so  that  no  room  nor  pretext  might  be  left 
for  Docetism.'  We  must,  however,  do  Clement  the  justice  to  acknowl- 
edge,  that,  along  with  this  distempered  element,  there  was  much  which 
was  sound  and  healthy  in  his  ethical  tendencies,  as  they  were  influenced 
by  his  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ*  —  ss,  for  instuice,  when  in 
another  place,  faking  agunet  (he  ascetic  ccmtempt  of  the  body,  he 
aays  Christ  would  not  with  the  health  of  the  soul  have  restored  that  <^ 
the  body  also,  if  there  ought  to  be  any  enmity  between  the  body  and 
the  soul.* 

With  this  tendency  of  Clement,  which  caused  him  to  overlook  the 
purely  human  element  in  Christ,  the  other,  which  led  him,  by  his  exag- 
gerated notions  of  the  servant-form,  to  ima^ne  that  Christ  possessed  an 
nncomely  person,  might  seem  to  stand  in  direct  contradiction  ;  —  and 
ondoubtedly  he  never  would  have  arrived  at  any  sncb  view  himself; 
but,  transmitted  to  him  by  the  church  tradition,  he  contrived  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  his  own  peculiar  bent  of  mind  and  habits  of  think- 
ing, by  applying  it  in  the  following  mamier :  —  that,  since  the  Godlike 
presents  itself  in  this  mean,  uncomely  shape,  men  should  be  led  there- 
by to  despise  sensuous  beauty,  to  soar  by  spiritual  ccmtemplation  from 
me  sensuous  to  the  QodUke,  which  is  exalted  above  all  that  partakes 

1  Tirt  ToCi  nuT^pef  Ti  aHua  iwatrdii  i^  Clnneat,  ■galnit  ■  me^ad  MCMk  un- 
odua  Td{  ivajnalat  imiptaiaf  tlf  im/im^     ^'""y- 

iwiua  avwiSjuvov  Ayif.  BtrDin.  1.  YI.  t  iii.  iirrrcfji^fv  o^  nljv  i^Spdv  j[  byuiac  Im- 

*  AccordinglT  be  bti  of  ChriM:  'Airaf  ati6^  (probaUjr  itiboob)  read,  acrordinff 

4sU[  hndtKh*,  fk  «*  v'iAi'  «WH(dverai  loHeTTetaemead>tioD,miva(wi>};heiroild 

■ft^fU  mltfT"^*^  '^  i^"^  *^  Mini,  not  ban  taken  tfae  boMils  mpf  nsdv  U* 

■  ComjMM  ibe  nmvki  in  toL  L  n.  STS,  proMctkni.    Bnaia.  L  HL  f.  460. 

<a  tt<  HKtloB  of  ihi  auMiB  ipuk  ia 
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of  9ense.i    No  <me  Bbonld  be  nuded  to  admire  ib»  beanffial  fbranj  asd' 
80  rare  leas  heed  to  the  sobstance  ftf  Christ's  diseonnes.* 

This  view  of  Christ's  person,  as  one  who  aj^ared  m  the  form  <^  fr 
servant,  took  a  different  shape  with  Origen,  ao  as  to  harmoniie  with  tha 
whole  connection  of  his  Brstem.  We  have  stated  on  a  fonner  page, 
how  his  doctrine  of  the  difierent  stages  in  Christianity  was  conneeted-' 
with  his  idea  of  the  different  ionos  of  manifeatation  of  ttte  divine  L^os, 
The  Logos  becomes  all  things  to  all,  in  a  still  higher  sense  than  tftat  in 
which  Paul  would  sa;  this  of  himself ;  and  this  Origen  applied  also  to 
Christ's  temporal  appeunnce.     He  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  a[K 

rrs  to  them  in  different  forma,  siuted  to  their  recipiency.  To  some 
reveals  himself  in  his  glory,  in  a  celestial  lidit  which  spreads  from 
himself  to  his  word ;  so  tluit  now,  for  the  first  tune,  after  having  coma' 
to  the  Imowledge  of  Christ  himself  in  this  higher  way,  they  can  nodeP' 
stand  it  in  the  pleutude  of  its  meaning,  —  nay,  in  a  li^t  whioh  re^ 
fleets  itself  back  even  on  the  Old  Testament,  wluch  now  become  tnns-- 
figured  in  its  relation  to  Christ  become  known  in  his  glory.  To  others^ 
he  appears  only  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  as  one  without  form  and  come- 
liness,— namely,  to  those  who  are  nnable  to  elevate  themselves,  beyond 
the  temporal  appearance,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Logos  revealmg 
himself  in  it.'  Accordingly,  the  Christ  of  the  transfignratjon  and  the 
Christ  without  form  or  comeliness,  m  men  were  nsed  to  represent  him, 
would  be  nothing  other  than  deeignataons  of  two  different  ways  —  d&i 
pending  on  the  recipieni^  of  the  subject  —  of  contemplating  one  and 
the  same  Christ,  whom  all  were  not  in  a  condition  to  know  in  his  divin* 
exaltation.  Thos  to  him  it  miet  have  i^ipeared  necessary  that  the  man 
of  behevera  shoold  &ame  tb  themselves  the  conception  of  Christ,  as  of 
<«e  who  am)eared  without  form  or  comeJinees.  Their  whole  view  id 
Christ  and  Christianity,  which,  at  the  portion  they  occa^oed,  could  b» 
none  other  than  it  waa,  reflected  itself  under  this  partdcular  form.  And 
accordingly  he  could  hare  considered  the  transfiguration  ot  Christ  iit 
DO  other  hght  than  as  a  symbol  of  that  bi^er  tonn  of  beholding,  ia 
which  Christ  presented  hiinself  to  his  more  advanced  disciples.*  'Bni 
if  he  regarded  particular  facts  as  symb<^  of  univeiaid  ideas,  or  of  a 
general  stadium  m  the  evolution  of  the  spiritual  Ufe,  yet  be  by  no  mean* 
denied,  in  so  doing,  the  objective  realitjr  of  auch  focte,  which  at  the  samfr 


At^tlie  Blloaion  to  Irb.  mTi)  iuV/hiStv 
ail  Sfuptat,  rif  T*  aetii!  Koi  i''    ■^- 


^tiof    alriaf    inni07U-ray    iiiof    £iiaaKuv.         *  'O  aurila  /uHXav  TladXoii  nit  ir&n  triFrB 

"UDm.  1.  III.  f  i70.  j-EvofiCTDf,  Ivtt  Ttrtf  flOTfoc  Ktpd^a^,       In 

'  Ot  /lanpi  ^cltimf  tirr^^  jp^munJai     Joann.  T.  5X.  ^  S8 ;  and,  In  respect  ti 


mi  Td  MtMoc  ^aufiaiuv,  i^trr^ru  nJv  ^  Hitt.  T.  3 

yo/iivav  koI  tikc  latniXtiirofiivoii  (this  laller         *  Bee  c.  Cels.  1.  IV.  C.  IB,  wlieie  he  »  .  . 

word  offers  here  no  good  senie.     It  rul  of  thoieiriio  receiTed  [he  sccoantof  Cbriat's 

neiiber  mean,  —  ahai  ihouid  Sc  It/l  bdand,  titnsRgtmtm'o  too  literallj  and  unmonilj; 

nor  teliat  Iom  ban  Irjl  brhind.    I  have  >c&rc«If  Ui}  voteavrtt  rd^  iii:  ir  loropiaic  ^f/oguAtir 

a  doubt  lliU  tha  oonect  reading  li  Kara-  /urafioUif  4  luraiiopfiiaas  rob  'Ifoofi. 
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time  answered  to  a  more  universal  idea ;  —  and  aacordin^y  that  more 
eeneral  riew  of  the  transfigaration  of  Christ  in  ao  wise  precluded  its 
mstorical  reaUtr.  As  Orieea  vas  prone  to  explain  away  the  objectiTe 
into  the  snbjectiTe,  so,  on  tiie  other  hand,  was  he  inclined  to  represent 
HxB  subjective  as  something  objective, —  of  which  we  have  seen  many 
examples.  And  thos  it  happened,  that  the  profound  idea  of  the  ncces- 
aarilr  manifold  gradations  in  the  views  entertuned  of  Christ,  were  ob- 
jectivflj  represented  by  him,  as  so  many  different  forms  which  Christ 
assamed  in  relation  to  the  di&rent  poi^tions  held  by  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  intercootse.  As  the  muiifoldness  of  the  fonns  of  revela- 
tion (fiapfai)  in  which  he  presents  himself  to  the  spiritual  world,  ho- 
lon^  to  &e  essential  character  of  the  Logos,  bo  Christ  mirrored  forth, 
in  this  respect  also,  the  activity  of  the  Logos  himself  in  his  own  tempo- 
ral appearance.  It  pertains  to  his  peculiar  and  essential  character, 
tiiat  he  had  no  unoh^geable,  detenninat«  form ;  but  appeared,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  chiu^actera  of  men,  to  some  in  the  lower  form  of  a 
servant ;  —  to  others,  divested  of  this  form,  and  in  a  shape  of  light,  in 
affinity  mth  his  godlike  nature.  Thus  Origen  expliuned  to  himself  the 
&ot  of  the  transfiguration,  and  several  other  appearances  in  the  gospel 
lustoiT,^  The  whole  view  was  closely  connected  with  his  notions  of  the 
stuff  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  corporeal  world,  as  something  indeter^ 
nunate,  and  which  could  run  through  various  metamorphoaea  from  the 
hi^er  to  the  lower.' 

The  complete  victory  over  Docetism  implied  the  complete  recognition 
of  the  purmy  human  nature  in  Christ ;  and  this  could  not  he  separated 
from  the  supposition  that  he  possessed  a  faumim  soul.  Yet  this  partioa- 
lax  point  did  not  immediately  stand  forth  cleariy  developed  in  uie  dog- 
matic consciousness.  In  the  first  place  it  was  only  the  two  conceptions^ 
fte  i6r«t  in  his  essential  divinity,  and  the  aipi,  from  which  all  the  human 
characteristics  proceeded,  wmcb  were  clearly  separated'and  distin- 
guished. True,  men  must  necessarily  have  been  driven,  if  they  were 
cusposed  to  carry  through  the  identity  in  Christ's  person  with  the  hn- 
maa  nature,  to  ascribe  to  him  a  soul,  also,  mth  hnmui  feelings  ;  but 
■till  all  this,  as  we  see  in  the  example  of  Irennus,  was  referred  back 
nmply  to  the  oif(,  the  flesh  taken  from  the  earth.'  Although  tJus 
same  father  says,  that  Christ  gave  his  own  body  for  our  body,  and  his 
own  iviA  for  our  i»nA ;  and  we  are  constnuned,  in  this  distinction,  to 


^0.  Ceh.L  TI.  cTT:  TA  irapaUarm' 7^  timiuflennttoa  sri  corns  dudpoli*  In  mooto^ 

oiifiant  abni)  irpif  nic  6paei  Sarariir  tai  ted  etiun  unicnique  ■pputinU  McnDdam 

itiTWTox/^rofotijTiiiMntaatifitvm/fimiioti  qnod  fuent  dignni.      CommcDUtr.  BoiM 

Uti  ItaoT-^  pUntia^ai.    liia  u  applied  to  In  Mulh.  t  100.    Ed.  Lorom.  T.  IV.  p.  446. 
tlieB«tuflffacMiaii,afwhlchhedirecttTM7B:        *  Oi  mv/iovrtv  t^  fiaa  Tpnrfv  koI 

"Bx"  "  *^  fwoTudw  6  tiyoc,  i^mjrfiMijt'  rdf  Ulnuir^  nal  iraeqf  nwAiirTOC  ^  6  nxiinif 

n6  l^eav  ia^ipevt /lapfis  tvaffpeaiat  M  pobJ^oi  iimi^  irij^  lircr  imiirtn,  xaiy 

■ireadv  expounded.     In  perfoet  hMmonj  M  ii  o^ruf  Mi>^  jt^  jtnroirlwcTui^  at 

wid)  llil*  w  the  liMMge  which  hu  been  p»-  •dmiiaoHiv,  it  Mrrpdm/mr  irroav  raie 

Mrred  to  nt  onW  in  the  I^tin  tnniUdon :  ^eoriaf.    c  Cell.  L  VI.  t  77. 
QooDuun  non  lolnm  dnn  forma  la  eo  fae-        *  The  emoiiona  exdted  U  the  aijprcMd 

mnt,  DQk  qnidem,  Bectindam  quun  ounea  of  death  are  elaned  nnder  the  aCpPiia  aa^ 

adUTiddiant,  altera aolsmMcnndiimqaain  Kic  t^  iiA  y^  tDi^i/tfiivqc,    lib.IILclt 
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nnderetaiid  bj  the  term- inrxi,  not  life,  but  Hia  Boul;^  yet  he  at  least 
nabea  no  farther  use  of  this  t^tinotion,  in  otber  cases,  -wnere  he  speab 
<^  Christ  as  man.  Justin  eeems  to  hare  applied  tte  common  trichoto- 
mj  of  man's  nature  to  Cbmt,  with  tiie  following  modification :  Christ, 
as  &e  God-man,  consisted,  like  every  other  man,  of  three  parts  ;  the 
body,  dte  animal  soul,  (the  lower  principle  of  Me,)  and  the  thinking 
reason  ;  bat  with  this  d^erence,  that  in  him  the  place  of  the  fallible 
human  reason,  which  is  hut  a  ray  of  the  divine  reason,  of  the  ^ofot,^  was 
represented  hy  the  umversal  divine  reason,^  by  the  >^r°c  itself:  *  beuce 
it  was  in  Chnetianity  alone  that  the  unireiBu  revelation  of  religious 
truth,  a  revelation  not  disturbed  by  partdal,  onesided  representation, 
would  be  given.' 

Tertullian  was  the  first  to  express  distinctly  and  clearly  the  doctrine, 
that  Christ  possessed  a  proper  human  soul ;  having  been  led  to  this  hv . 
the  views  wnicb  he  entertamed  in  general  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  the  body,  and  by  the  tendency  of  his  controversial  writings, 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  particular.  He  did 
not  hold,  like  others,  to  the  three  parts  of  human  nature  mentioned 
above,  but  suppoaed  it  to  conrist  of  only  two  parts.  He  afiirmed  that 
it  was  not  a  mere  ammal  soul,  distjnct  from  the  reasonable  soul  in  man, 
which  was  to  be  oon»dered  as  the  atumating  principle  of  the  body ;  but 
that,  in  all  living  things,  there  is  but  one  anmiating  essence,  ultbou^ 
tiiis,  in  the  human  nature,  is  endued  with  superior  power? ;  that  the 
thinking  sool  itself,  therefore,  is  the  animating  principle  of  the  human 
body.'  If  Tertultian,  then,  conceived  of  but  one  soul,  as  the  medium 
between  the  divine  Logos  and  the  body  of  Christ,  he  must  necessarily 
have  conceived  of  it  as  a  reasonable  human  soul  in  the  proper  sense. 
4guin,  he  was  engaged  in  controversy  with  a  Yalentiman  sect,  who 
taught  that  Christ,  instead  of  veiling  lus  soul  in  a  gross  material  body, 
so  modified  the  v«ot  itself  that  it  could,  like  the  body,  he  visible  to  men 
under  the  dominion  of  sense.  Against  these  he  mEuntfuned,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  m  the  case  of 
every  man,  soul  and  tody,  and  what  belongs  to  both ;  that  Christ,  in 
order  to  redeem  men,  was  under  the  necessity  of  nnitjng  to  himself  a 
soul  of  that  kind  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  man;  —  and  so  much  the 
more,  as  the  soul  constitutes  man  s  proper  essence.^ 

But  still  greater  than  the  influence  of  Tertullian  was  that  of  the  sys- 
tematizing intellect  and  the  conciliatory,  apologetic  bent  of  Origen,  in 

iS«ethewoidsorireiunu,LT.e.L)l:  'AptHog.TH  10.    Onemi^lbe  led  to 

T^  idly  atium  iurputtofiivmi  ^fiac  ToC  nwiov  laspect,  howeTet,  that  tbe  words,  iiitl_  ofipa 

tei  Savm{  r^  'jnixitv  (ir^  Tin/  i/impui'  nai  iayiiv  jial  <lv^,  wc  the  inUrpalation  i^ 

livxOv  Kal  -nj^  aiipica  r^  iavrm  avrl  tuv  B  some  later  hand,  who  would  make  Justin 

^licTipuv  napnOv.     A»  the  thought  here  is,  orthodox  on  this  article,  since  this  precise 

■  Miat  Christ  surrendered  to   Salan  —  who  definitioooccuniin Justin'swritingsnowhero 

claimed  a  power  of  cr  man's  soul  and  body  else,  and  stands  here  not  enacilj  in  it* 

—  hia  own  body,  as  a  ransom  for  the  men  proper  place.    But  we  muBt  admit,  tbat  the 

whom  he  held  captiTe,  the  word  hei«  can  first  i«»son  Is  of  tittle  force,  and  the  aecond 

bardljr  be  understood  otherwise  than  of  the  of  none  at  alt  in  tbac«w  of  such  a  writer  u 

hnman  soul.  Justin. 

'  The  map^  Xayumv,  the  Xoyot  tmpiian-  *  Justin  it,  In  time,  befiire  Apoltinaib. 

aJr,  the  iiyoi  uni  fJpas.  *  l>e  anima,  c  IS. 

tAofoAv  r«  iXav.  I  De  cam*  ChriMi,  &  11.  '"It  cKwmOa. 
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tmfolclmg  and  eptabliehing  tbis  doctrine  in  the  church  B^tem  of  {ddti. 
He  did  not  proceed  here  upon  speculatiTe  princi^es,  but  upon  an  analogy 
dtawu  from  the  Ottistian  ccmsciousness.  Aa  the  divine  life  in  believen 
leads  back  to  Christ  aa  its  original  source,  he  endeavored  to  illustrate 
ttie  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  human  nature  in  Christ  by  the  analogy 
of  the  union  between  Chriat  and  believers.  If  believers,  aa  Paul  says, 
become  of  one  spirit  with  the  Lord,  this  is  in  a  £fcr  higher  sense  the 
case  with  t^  soul  which  the  Logos  had  taken  into  indissoluble 
onion  with  himBclf.  According  to  the  theory  of  Origen,  it  is  in  truth 
the  Boul's  original  destination  to  surrender  itself  wholly  to  the  Logos, 
and,  by  virtue  of  its  communion  with  htm,  to  live  whoUy  in  the  divine 
element.  Kow  that  which,  in  the  case  of  other  souls,  is  found  to  be 
true  only  in  the  highest  moments  of  the  inner  life,  —  namely,  that  they 
pass  wholly  into  uiuoa  with  the  divine  Logos,  lose  themselves  com- 
pletely in  tbe  intuition  of  God,  —  was  in  the  case  of  that  soul  a  oontino- 
ous  and  unlntemipted  aot,  so  that  its  entire  life  rose  to  the  communioa 
with  the  Logos :  —  it  became  wholly  transformed  into  a  divine  being.' 

As  Origen,  again,  distinguiahed,  in  every  man,'  the  spirit  (JKvttipa) 
from  the  soul  (_fvx!i~)  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word,  so  too  he 
applied  this  distinction  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.^  Human  nature 
in  general  attains  to  a  moral  perfection  just  in  proportion  as  everything 
in  it  is  determined  by  the  spiritnal  principle  (Uie  frvcOpi)  ;  but  this  has 
been  completely  and  perfectly  realized  only  1:^  Christ.  "  If  this  is  so 
in  the  case  of  every  holy  man,  bow  much  more  most  we  affirm  it  of 
Jesus,  the  forerunner  and  pattern  of  all  Bunts,  in  whose  caso,  when  he 
assumed  the  entire  human  nature,  the  mtifoi  was  the  moving  spring  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  man !  * 

But,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  a  leading  pcont  in  the  system  of  Origen^ 
Uiat  in  the  spiritual  world  everything  depends  on  the  moral  bent  of  the 
will.  To  this  general  law  in  the  divine  order  of  the  world,  he  could  not 
allow  that  this  nicest  dignity  to  which  any  soul  bad  attiuoed,  formed 
any  exception.  That  8o3  had  merited,  by  the  true  bent  of  its  will,  by 
the  love  whereby  it  had  remained  constandy  united  with  the  divine 
Logos,  to  become,  in  the  manner  above  described,  wholly  one  with  him, 
wholly  divine.^  He  expliuned  the  words  in  Ps.  45 :  5,  as  referring  to 
Buch  a  fusion  of  tins  soul  with  the  Logos,  deserved  by  its  bent  of  wiD. 

But  here  arises  a  question  of  some  importanoe  in  its  bearing  on  the 

1 06  iiimov  KOBHMia  iM.'  (vuok   tai  iva-  tllcfiether  Ibreign ;  vii.  the  *  trapaxSf  t() 

Kpaeif,  n^c  Iki'ivov  itor^roc  ntKowav^iUvat,  mirijum."    John  19  :  SI. 

it  ^tOi/  ittrafit^tiKivat.  >  11.  /tpx- 1.  II-  c.  6.     c.  Gels.  t.  II.  c.  9; 

«  See  Above.  1.  IILc.41.    In  Jouin.  T.  1.(30;  T.  XIX. 

■  See  ibovB.  t  ^i  where  he  mji,  qaite  in  the  Hatonio 

*In  Jo«nn.  T,XXXn.(n:  Ou rS iree C/ia  manner:  'H  ^^  roC  'iijirov  i/iito^TTuo/rfM) 

TdD  fvi^pwiTov  iv  Tu  uvFiXji^vai  airbv '  iAof  r^  6}jj  KoOftt^  iKtivif/  —'  the  adofioc  i^n^rdf , 

ivdpamrv  tA  hi  ainy  duueinc  tu  Aoiiru  h>  rCiv  liiuv,  EjnonjnioitB  with  the  vo6c  or  lb* 

^iv  u«iJpu«i™.    A  dogmatica -ethical  re-  t^yoi  iUeV— lai  navra  aiTdv  Ifoicpupfofdv^ 

mark;  hot  which  Origen  —  asofleii  happens  xoi  ;fcipa}'i^^aa  M  atriv  roi^  /ladiiTtvoiii- 

wilh  him,  in  introducing  hia  own  doctrin&l  vciy-    In  Joann.  T.  XX-  (  IT  ;  T.  III.  opp. 

ud  ipecslkdie  diatinctloni  into  the  scrip-  od.  de  la  Rne,  f.  236.    In  Itlatth-  f.  344  <ft 

tnrei  — would  baM  upon  a  lost,  from  which,  413;  T-XIlI.t26;  T- XVI.  i  8-    Com- 

aamdlac  le  tikfl  Tfl(»l  teoae,  die  lemaA  is  mentar.  ep.  ad.  Rom.  lib.  I.  T.  V.  p.  iSO,  «i 


mentar.  ep.  ad.  Rom.  lib.  I.  T.  V.  p.  ll 
Iiomm.   Id  Jefem.  Horn.  XV.  (  i. 
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pjitem  of  Origsn.  Had  the  intslligeiice  irhieh  vaa  token  into  eaeti 
indiBSDlable  feUowsIup  with  th6  Logoe,  been  affected  by  the  general  de- 
fection and  &11  of  the  creature ;  aod  did  it  diiTer  &t>m  all  the  intelli- 
sences  which  had  in  some  way  departed  from  that  original  uiuty,  only 
oj  &a  ciicnmstaiice  that,  in  Burrendering  itaelf  to  the  divine  Logos,  the 
universal  Redeemer,  it  had  bec<Hne  not  only  freed  from  aD  the  conse- 
qaences  of  that  defection,  bat  elevated  to  a  still  higher  unity  with  Ghxl 
uuut  it  possessed  before,  a  tisity  which  precluded  the  pofisibihty  of  any 
&tnre  separation?  Or  did  this  intelhgence  have  no  part  whatever  in 
the  defedion  of  the  others  ?  Was  it  secured  agiunst  this  defection  by 
tiie  steadfast  peneverance  of  its  fellowship  with  the  Logos ;  and  by  the 
same  means  i£d  the  divine  life,  which  it  first  received  mto  itself  by  the 
bent  of  its  will,  pass  wholly  into  its  essence  ?  If  the  latter  is  asstuned 
to  be  according  to  the  spirit  and  sense  of  Origen,  an  important  consc- 

?Q«ice  would  follow  in  relation  to  his  principle  of  creaturely  mutability. 
t  would  be  evident,  that  he  did  not  hold  the  defection  from  the  ori^nal 
unity  to  be  an  absolutely  necessary  transition-link  in  all  creaturely  de- 
velopment ;  for  at  least  the  example  of  this  one  intelligence  would  be 
eridence  to  the  contrary. 

Now  when  we  reflect,  that,  according  to  Origin's  theory,  the  M*f 
became  ivcv  first  by  the  fall,  we  see  no  reason,  especially  as  he  is  care- 
ful to  distinguish,  even  in  Christ,  between  tiie  nvco^  and  the  f<i;t^,  why  we 
are  not  wamuited,  accwding  to  his  theory,  to  apply  this  principle  also 
to  the  soul  wHch,  by  its  stead&st  bent  of  will,  had  attfuned  to  that  ii> 
dissoluble  union  with  the  Logos.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that  as  the 
spirit  first  became  soul  by  its  defection  frvm  the  original  nnity,  and  the 
end  of  the  recovery  is  that  the  souls,  returning  back  to  the  ori^nal 
unity,  should  once  more  become  divested  of  their  psychical  being  and 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  pure  life  of  the  spirit,^  • —  bo  this  par- 
tieular  soul  had,  before  all  others,  and  in  a  higher  manner  than  all  others, 
already  attained  to  this  end,  and  hence  would  become  the  mediatory  in- 
strument of  conducting  all  other  fallen  souls  to  the  same  end.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  impossible  to  retun  this  view  of  ^e  matter,  consistently 
with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  Origen.  For  in  this  case  it  would  all  along 
be  presupposed,  that  what  in  Christ  is  denominated  a  aonl,  is  not  a  sonl 
in  the  proper  sense.  We  must  til  along  assume,  that  the  soul  in  Christ, 
which  had  returned  hack  to  the  pure  being  of  ^e  voOr,  had  made  itaelf 
like  to  the  fellen  souls,  only  in  order  to  their  recovery,—  had  appro- 
priated to  itself  an  outward  veil  of  psychical  being,  and  entered  into  the 
contracted  sphere  and  divided  being  of  the  psychical  life,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  it  back  again  to  tiiat  higher  unity.  And  in  truth 
we  might  find  some  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  language  of  Ori- 
gen.'   But  when  we  have  once  assumed  the  necessity  of  such  a  pro- 

1  CMirfri  pfva  1^1^  i  aoSdaa  flmj^.  —  '  Tija  y&p  i  tcO  'IijooB  y^rt  iv  tj  Ihvt^ 

loTOt,  irt  otd  (oriu  i(roj7.     De  princip.  L  IL  TtFj-jaHWoa  reXiiorrin  h  tfrfi  icol  rv  Tthipu- 

e.  S,  t  3.    So  he  wvi.  as  an  encoaragement  fiort  ^  iKdSiv  IScX^Xv^la,  iv  ^TtariX^a 

to  mBTtyidom  i  EJ  '■&i7j>iitv  i/jiiM  aCam  tJv  tirii  tov  irorpdf,  ivtijidt  rt  («  Tje  Mapt'ot 

^:t^,   iva   inrn)v   uiroAu^u/m    uptimnia  aaiia.    In  Joann.  T.  XX.  f  IS. 

ETC,  liapTUpii^  AimUaaiuii    alrriv.      id 
tjr.  f  12. 
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oednre  in  the  case  of  tlie  aoi^  of  Christ,  whicli  bad  retained  back  to 
&/e  pore  life  of  the  s|Mrit,  the  reason  gixnmded  in  the  oonneclaon  of  Ori- 
gan's ideas  immediatelj  disappears,  wUch  compelled  as  to  sappose  that 
tiie  intelligence  which  the  Logos  had  received  into  such  a  feUowahip 
vith  hinueif,  must  also  have  shared  in  the  general  defection  of  the  crea- 
ture. It  is  evident  now,  that  Origen  might  have  so  conceived  tiie  mat- 
ter, as  to  suppose  this  intelligeoce  to  be  one  wluoh  from  the  be^nning 
had  not  become  &  soul  by  falling,  bnt  which  had  only  assimilated  its^ 
to  the  fallen  souls  bj  a  voluntary  humiliation.  We  should  thus  be  forced 
to  the  other  view,  which  in  many  respecis  would  better  hannonize  with 
tbe  system  of  Origen.  It  would  now  be  quite  consistent  that  this  intel- 
ligence, which  had  ever  peraevered  in  the  original  unity,  should,  on  this 
Terr  account,  deserve  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Logos,  as  an  organ 
indissolubty  united  witii  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  re- 
demption, which  it  did  not  need  itself,  to  other  beings  who  were  in  need 
of  it.  This  view  is  confirmed  when  we  find  Origen  dislinguishiDg  this 
intelligence  above  all  others,  as  one  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  cre- 
ation bad  ever  rem^ed  inseparably  united  vrith  the  Logos,^  —  where,  to 
be  sure,  we  must  understand  by  the  creation,  the  ori^al  one,  and  not  that 
which  was  first  occasioned  by  the  fall.  Accordingly,  he  Could  designate 
this  spirit  as  one  which,  free  from  all  contact  with  the  corporeal  world,  ever 
lived  in  the  contemplation  of  the  intelligible  world,  (the  noofiof  1™^™^,) 
the  latter  being  identical  with  the  Ijogos ; '  for  with  the  defection  &ora 
the  original  unity,  is  also  supposed,  according  to  Origen's  docti^e,  some 
contact  or  other  with  the  corporeal  world.  Thus  Christ  might  be  said 
to  be  without  sin,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  creature  could,  ranee  that 
intelligence  had  never  been  touched  by  evil.^  Although,  by  virtue  of 
the  creatorely  mutable  will,  it  was,  like  all  others,  subject  to  be  tempted 
to  evil,  yet  since  it  stood  this  t^t  where  the  others  fell,  it  attainecl,  by 
its  unalterable  Bubmis«on  to  the  Logos,  to  a  divine  life  eicalted  above 
all  temptation  to  evil ;  and  what  was  ori^nally  the  work  of  its  free  will, 
now  became  a  second  nature.*  Yet  Origen,  in  saying  this,  meant  by  no 
means  to  assert,  that  the  soul,  when  arrived  at  such  an  immutable  state 
of  the  divine  life,  dispensed  with  the  free  will  belonging  to  its  own 
essence  ;  for  so  indeed,  as  must  certainly  have  been  his  opinion  on  the 
prindples  he  held,  this  essence  would  itself  be  annihilated.     He  aa- 

*  Ab  initio  creainra  et  deinceps  hiMpan.  omnem  nalnnm  rea^nae  nulnm,  id  ert 
UUur  ei  inbKren*.  De  priacip.  1.  U  e.  S.  malun  effectam.  L.  c  1. 1,  c  8,  (  3.  Aa 
i  3.  the  traniUiUoD  of  Buflnns  canaol  be  per- 

'  In  Jo«mn.  T.  XIX.  t  5 ;  ed  Lomm.  T.  fecllj  relied  on,  ira  should  not  Tentcre  to 

Up,  1S8.  make  use  of  these  « oidB,  to  delennine  what 

'  Id  Joaon.  T.  XX.  \  SS.  waa  the  opinion  of  Origen,  nnleu  nha(  wa 

*  Quod  in  arbitiio  eiat  posiluTD,  loogl  lua*  wonld  prore  from  Ihem  might  be  gathered 
affecta  jam  veranm  in  natoram.  De  prin-  aleo  from  his  general  train  and  connection 
dpiis,  L  n,  c  9,  t  3'  We  ma;  now  refer  of  Ihooght,  aa  it  has  been  shown  in  the  text 
alio  to  those  wordi  of  Origen,  in  which  he  that  it  niay.  But  in  Older  to  make  tyerj 
tttpmil;  gnai^  aninit  a  conclniion  which  thing  in  Ori;^  harmonize,  we  tnnit  anp. 
poiaibl;  mi^l  be  drawn  from  his  doctrine;  poaealso,  thai  ha  did  not  alwajs  nse  th« 
Tic  (ha(  evet7  rational  citaliue  miul  ntca-  ^Iv;^  in  the  same  sense,  bql  someCimea  in  a 
lariig,  at  iDDK  limt  or  other,  mccnmb  to  the  more  general  aeaie,  to  denote  the  spirit  or 
temptation  to  sin.  Sed  noo  eontinno,  quia  Intelligence  «DerallF,  and  aometimea  in  a 
dicimiu,  nnllam  esse  creatnram,  qua  non  more  limited  sense,  'in  aratradiiliiKtioii  to 
pnttil  rec^ien  mklmn,  iddrco  oooilniMmBr,  vsvr  or  tcvsCuo. 
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eribed  to  this  eotl,  even  after  tiie  inoarn&tion  of  Chmt,  a  aelf-deter- 
mimng  power,^  • —  thon^  perdating  in  union  with  the  mifu,  and  thereby 
with  £e  LogoB.  But  here,  if  we  ezamine  into  the  connection  of  hs 
ideas,  the  qTiesdon  will  come  np,  how,  Buppoeing  he  conceired  tiue  sonl 
to  be  one  which  had  already  attiuned  to  such  perfection,  he  eonld  still 
admit  of  any  hnmui  development  in  Chiiet,  in  his  earthly  esetesce— 
how  this  in  his  case  would  be  anything  else  than  a  mere  appearance. 
And  yet  he  believed  he  could  fiiUy  receive  the  entire  narrative  in  Luke 
2 :  40,  relating  to  the  progresave  development  of  the  child  Jesus  ;  and, 
he  considered  this  progress  as  having  it«  ground  in  the  free  will  of 
Christ.*  But  there  was  a  similar  difficult,  according  to  Origen's  doc- 
trine, with  regard  to  the  earlier,  conscious,  personal  existence  of  the 
sool  generally,  in  the  case  of  every  human  development;. 

Wo  have  to  mention  one  ot^er  particular  pmnt,  in  which  the  connec- 
tion between  Origen's  doctrine  conoemiog  man,  and  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ,  is  very  clearly  exhibited.  Holding  it  as  a  general  priik- 
ciple,  that  the  character  of  the  instrument  or  organ  given  it  as  a  body, 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  work  of  each  sonl,  which  stamped  on  it  the 
fbrm  and  preseore  of  its  own  peculiar  essence,  he  ^plied  the  same  prin- 
riple  to  the  relation  between  the  body  and  sonl  ^  Christ.  The  most 
exalted  of  all  souls  was  veiled  in  the  most  glorions  of  all  bodies  ;— 
only  this  glory  was,  during  ita  earthly  esistence,  atiU  hidden — broke 
forui  on  such  individuals  as  were  capable  of  receiving  it  only  at  indi- 
vidual moments  —  fore-tokening  what  should  one  day  appear.  By  virtue 
of  Christ's  exaltation  to  heaven,  this  body, — a  thought  perfectly  hais 
monizing  with  Origen's  doctrine  of  matter,  already  described  as  an 
element  in  itself  undetermined  and  capable  of  endless  modification  of 
form,  — this  body  is  now  freed  from  all  the  defects  and  limitationB 
of  tbe  earthly  existence,  transfigured  to  an  ethereal  character,  more 
nearly  akin  to  the  essence  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  divine  life.' 

By  this  exposition  of  Origen's  theory,  one  difficulty  which  must  have 
■truck  reflecting  minds  in  con^dering  we  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos,  though  mtaty  never  became  conscious  (^  it,  was  removed ; — 
tbe  difficulty,  to  wit,  of  conceiving  how  the  ^vine  Logos  could  become 
united  with  a  human  body ;  how  the  purely  human  nature  could  be 
transferred  to  him.  This  difficulty  now  vanished,  since  it  was  assumed, 
that  the  Logos  did  not  directly  appropriate  to  himself  the  body,  but  that 
he  appropriated  to  lumself  the  soul  as  his  natur^  orgso.  Tiuja  it  was 
made  possible,  also,  to  conceive  of  everythirg  that  belongs  to  human 
nature  existing  in  Christ  unalloyed.  But,  in  place  of  the  fonner,  an- 
other difficulty  now  arose ;  —  namely,  to  conceive  how  the  unity  ol 
Christ's  person  and  life  could  be  maintiuned,  in  this  combination  with 
a  human  soul  persevering  in  its  own  individnaUty.  We  have  seen  in 
what  way  Origen  supposed  that  it  was  poesihle  to  surmount  this  difi- 

Imx^.    In  Matdi.  *  Sm  c  Celt.  1.  L  c  31 ;  I.  IL  c.  U ;  1.  HI. 

--,  p  S57.  c.«:  1.1V.  e.  IS;  I.  VI.  c  7S,  et  »eqq.    On 

'Qf  y<if)  U  rm  £#■  ^/liv  t^  V"'**f  the  nbionily  of  theglorified  body  of  Cbrii^ 

abroi  ^^  hiao^itfTtpotmn)  talxhp'ri^tATut  tee  In  MoiUl  T.  IVTr.  SS7,  ed.de  la  Bub. 

M^  hr  i/hidf.    Bj'whicb  lost,  Origen  mum 

tbe  ifi^au  irvrvpaTijai, 
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valiy  aiaa-  Tet  Qas  viev  of  tiie  mktter  Beems  to  haT«  given  ombregt 
to  maaj,  aod  he  drew  opon  himself  the  accuutioii  from  suoh  persona, 
titat,  Uke  mail;  of  the  Gaostica,  he  distdngiushed  from  each  other  a 
B^ierior  and  an  inferior  Christ,  or  a  Jemt  acd  a  Chritt ;  or  that  he 
represented  Jesus  aa  a  mere  man,  who  differed  from  other  men  oolj  ia 
poBoaoamg  a  hi^er  degree  of  fellowship  with  the  Logos,  and  thersfbre 
<^;  in  degree.'  Thna  we  see  here,  also,  the  germ  of  &  controveia;^ 
which  reached  into  die  foUovn^  period. 

As  it  regards  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  Bodeemer  of  mankind,  we 
find  already  in  the  language  used  bj  the  church  fathers  on  ^is  point,  in 
the  period  under  consideration,  aJl  the  elements  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  me  doctrine  aa  it  afterwards  came  to  be  defined  in  the  church  — 
elements  grounded  in  the  GhristdEui  consciousness  itself,  and  indicating 
bow  Christ  maoifeated  himself  to  the  reli^oos  feeling  and  to  the  intui- 
tiona  thence  resulting,  as  a  deliverer  from  sin  and  its  oonsequenoes,  a 
restwer  of  harmony  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  a  beatower  of 
divine  Ufe  to  human  nature.  But  on  this  point  no  antagoiusms  were  aa 
yet  presented,  by  which  men  would  be  constrained  to  distinguish  and 
aeparate  m<»«  accurately  what  lay  in  their  coneeptitHis.  We,  for  the 
most  part,  hear  only  the  language  of  immediate  reli^ons  feehng  and 
iatiutUD;  and  hence,  in  comparing  the  expressions  of  these  churcbr 
teaohera  with  Uie  later  doctrinea  of  the  church,  men  were  liable  to  eir 
oo  both  sides,  in  asoribing  to  them  myre,  and  in  finding  in  th«n  le«a, 
than  they  refJly  coatained. 

The  doctrine  <f  redemption  has  a  negative  and  a  poentive  moment :  the 
former  relates  to  tiie  removing  of  the  disturbance  introduced  into  the  mo- 
ral order  of  Uie  unlverae,  the  rsa«ng-up  of  humauity  out  of  its  schism  wittt 
God ;— tiie  second,  to  the  ^rifying  or  rendering  godlike  of  hmnau  nature 
when  d^rered  fron  tlus  eohism.  As  it  reffieota  tiie  fint,  Uiere  was  here 
'  presented  in  particular  a  certain  pecalianty  in  the  mode  of  thinking, 
wUch,  as  we  see  it  expressed  under  different  modifications  in  men  of 
the  most  diverse  priaoi[^  imd  bendendea,' — in  a  Marcion,  ao  Ireneeus, 
and  an  Origen,  —we  may  consider  as  a  more  general  expression  of  the 
Christian  oonsaoueneas  of  this  period.  It  is  ^is  idea :  Sataa  hitJierto 
ruled  mankind,  over  whom  he  had  acquired  a  oertiua  right,  because 
the  fint  man  fell  under  the  tempt^on  to  an,  and  was  thereby  brought 
under  aervitode  to  the  evil  one.  Ood  did  not  deprive  hun  of  thia  ri^t 
by  force,  but  caused  him  to  lose  it  in  a  way  strictl;  confonuable  to  law. 
&tan  attempted  to  exercise  the  same  power  which  he  had  thus  far  ex- 
ercised over  mankind,  on  Christ,  a  perfectly  holy  being,  meaning  to  treat 
him  like  the  others,  as  a  m&a  in  aU  respects  the  same  with  them ;  but 
here  his  power  was  baffled,  and  be  must  find  himself  oTermatched. 
Christ,  being  perfecdy  holy,  ooold  not  remiun  subject  to  the  death  which 
Satan,  by  means  of  an,  bad  brought  on  manldad.    By  him,  the  repre- 

I  Bee  the  Apoloer  of  Punpbiliu  in  behalf  riden  it  neceiNiry  to  gatii  against  any  mdl 

of  Origen,  T.IV.T  3S,  and  several  of  ihe  raisin terprelaiion  of  bii  docirine;   aa,  tar 

puuge*  above  cited,  in  reference  to  his  doc-  instance,  in  Mstth,  T.  XVI.  f  B,  towardg  iha 

trine  on  (he  anion  of  the  Logos  with  tbe  cod,  where  he  adds :   ni^v  aji/itpav  lAi  Aw* 

•Onl  in  Chri*t,  —  in  which  pauagei  he  coa-  "rim  'I^owv  liiri  roii  Xpanm. 
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flentatiye  of  htunan  nature,  &»  Utter  has  been  delirered,  on  gronnds  c^ 
reason  and  justice,  from  tbe  dominion  of  Satfai — he  has  no  morscleima 
npoa  it.'  Marcioo  nmply  transferred,  aa  we  hare  seen  above,  Ijiat 
whicb  in  the  church  view  of  the  matter  was  true  of  Satan,  to  the  Bemi- 
orge.  At  the  bottom  of  this  whole  theory,  lies  the  idea  of  a  real  objec- 
tive ought,  which  the  ungodly  principle  m  humanity,  that  had  made 
itself  a  slave  to  that  power,  had  acquired,  and  of  a  real,  objective  over^ 
coming  of  this  might,  the  redemption,  as  a  legal  prooesB  in  the  higtoir 
of  the  worid,  corresponding  to  the  reqiusilions  of  the  moral  order  <a 
the  universe.  We  ought  here  surely  to  distinguish  the  inadequate  fbno, 
in  which  the  idea  at  bottom  has  enveloped  itself,  from  this  idea  itself. 

Combined  with  this  negative  moment,  we  find  in  Irenseus  the  positive 
one,  in-which  tlie  ori^nal  picture  of  humanity  is  represented  is  a  pei^ 
fectJy  holy  life,  and  in  the  communication  to  it  of  a  divine  life,  whic^ 
should  sanctify  and  refine  it  in  all  the  stages  of  its  development.  His 
ideas,  dispersed  through  his  writings,  amount,  when  we  bnng  them  to- 
gether, to  what  follows :  "  Only  the  Word  of  the  Father  himself  coidd 
declare  to  us  the  Father ;  and  we  could  not  leam  from  him,  unless  tiie 
teacher  himself  had  appeared  among  us.  Man  must  become  used  to 
receive  God  into  himself,  God  must  become  used  to  dwell  in  humaiut^. 
The  Mediator  betwixt  bo^i  must  once  more  restore  the  union  between 
both,  by  his  relationship  to  both ;  he  must  pass  through  every  age,  in 
order  to  sanctify  every  age,  in  order  to  resU^e  the  perfect  likeness  with 
God,  which  is  perfect  hohness.'  In  a  homan  nature  which  was  like  to 
that  burdened  with  sin,  he  condemned  on,  and  then  banished  it,  as  a 
tlung  condemned,  ont  of  human  nature.  Bom.  8 :  S  ;  bnt  he  reqmred 
men  to  become  like  him.  Men  were  the  prisoners  of  the  evil  one,  <^ 
Satan ;  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  the  prisoners.  Sin  reigned 
over  us,  who  belonged  to  God ;  God  delivered  us,  not  by  force,  but  in 
a  way  of  justice,  inasmuch  as  he  redeemed  those  who  were  hia  own.  If 
he  had  not,  as  man,  overcome  the  adversary  of  man ;  if  the  enemy  had 
not  been  overcome  in  the  way  of  justice ;  and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  if  he 
had  not,  as  God,  bestowed  the  ff&  of  salvation,  we  shonld  not  have  tliat 
ffSt  in  a  way  which  is  secure.  And  if  man  did  not  become  united  with 
God,  he  coiud  have  no  share  in  an  imperishable  life.'  It  was  t^roudi 
the  obedience  of  one  man  that  many  most  become  justified,  and  obtam 
salvation ;  (or  eternal  life  is  the  fruit  of  justioe.  The  import  of  the 
declaration,  that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God,  had  hitherto  not 
been  clear,*  for  the  Logos  was  as  yet  inviable.     Hence  man  too  eamly 

'  Thii  is  whM  Irennu  rtiin  to,  when  he  til ;  led  Kcnndnm  laadelun,  qnemadmo- 

Mji  (1.  V.  c  1 ) ;  Ration&biliicr  ndinunu  dam  decebat  Deam  nudBnlem,  et  Don  Tim 

DM,  redempikmem  KinetiMDni  dedit  pro  infnmum.  acdpers  qtue  vellet,  at  neqne 

his,  qui  in  capliTiulem  dQCUfanC.    Et,quo-  qaod  joitain  at  confrinEeranir,  Deque  mn- 

DiuD  injoite  dominabMtu  Dolw  •po•l■aU^  tiqii»  plwnuUio  D«i  depenrel. 

et,  cam  natan  csMnDai  Del  omnlpotcntti,  *  See  the  leniArki  on  ■  former  page  »• 

alieiMTil  oM  contra  natonun,  mo*  proprioa  ipectins  the  relation  of  the  tUuv  to  the 

fcdenf  diidpnloi,  potem  to  omnibo*  JM  ^ai!om(  td6  StaB. 

Terbam  et  noo  deSoeni  In  ma  jutitia,  jnita  *  The  commanication  of  a  dirine  lift  to 

etiam  adTerms  iiMam  conTenoi  Mt  apoMa-  manUad  throagh  CbriM,  the  hueif  wpi( 
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loBt  Iiis  IDceneas  with  God.  Bat  when  the  Logos  became  man,  lie  set 
the  seal  to  both.  He  truly  revealed  tfakt  im^e,  by  becoming,  himself, 
tiUtt  which  waa  his  image  ;  and  he  exiubited  incoatestahly  the  likenen 
of  man  to  God,  by  makmg  man  like  to  God,  who  ia  inviffible."  > 

In  Irennos,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented  u  haring  a 
necessary  connection  with  the  rightful  delivenmce  of  man  from  the 
powerof  Satan.  ThediTineJuatice  is  here  displayed, inaUowingerea 
Satan  to  have  his  due.  Of  satisfaction  done  by  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  to  the  divine  justice,  as  yet  not  the  slightest  mention  is  to  be 
found ;  but  doubtiess  liiere  is  lying  at  bottom  the  idea  of  a  perfect  fiil- 
filment  of  the  law  by  Christ;  <a  hw  perfect  obedience  to  the  holiness  rf 
God  in  its  clums  to  satiflfaction  dne  to  it  fhmi  mankind.  But  in  Justin 
Mftrtyr  may  be  recognized  the  idea  of  a  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ 
through  Buffering,  —  at  least  lying  at  the  bottom,  if  it  is  not  cleariy 
nn&lded  and  held  fast  in  the  form  of  conscions  thought ;  for  Josim 
says : '  "  The  law  pronounced  on  all  men  the  curse,  because  no  maa 
could  fulfil  it,  in  its  whole  eirtent  (Deut.  27 :  26).  Christ  deUvered  tii 
from  this  curse,  in  bearing  it  for  us."  His  train  of  thought  here  can 
be  no  otiier  than  this :  Crucifixion  denotes  curse,  condemnation :  no- 
thing of  that  sort  could  touch  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Holy  One; 
in  reiFerence  to  himself,  this  was  only  in  appearance.'  The  significaney 
of  this  oune  related  to  mankind,  who  were  guilty  of  violating  the  law, 
and  hence  involved  in  cwdemnation.  Christ,  in  suffering,  took  this 
condemnation  resting  on  mankind,  npon  himself,  m  order  to  free  man- 
kind from  it.  The  fm;  in  this  case,  passes  naturelly  over  to  the  initead. 
The  author  of  the  letter  to  BiognOut  tfaos  brings  together  the  aotare 
and  tbe  pasnve  satis&ction,  yet  with  predominant  reference  ia  the  fins 
ner,  when  he  reduces  the  whole  to  the  love  of  God,  which  in  ite^  re- 
qnired  no  reconciliation,  mi.  was  itself  the  author  of  tiie  reoonixliation ; 
"  God,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  uniTerse,  is  not  only  full  of  love  to 
nan,  h)it  fbll  of  long-suffering.  Such  be  ever  was  and  is,  and  sneh  he 
will  ever  cwtinae  to  be ;  —  supremely  kind,  without  Mger,  true,  the 
alone  good.  He  conceived  a  vast  and  ineftble  counsel,  whicii  be 
conunnnicated  to  none  bat  his  Son.  So  long  as  he  reserved  this 
as  a  hidden  coonsel  in  his  own  nund,  he  seemed  to  have  no  car- 
eem  fir  tts.  He  left  us,  during  the  ages  past,  to  follow  our  liists  at 
win,  not  as  though  he  conld  have  any  pleasure  at  all  in  onr  sins,  hut  in 
order  tiiat  we,  having  in  the  course  Of  Hoi  time,  by  our  own  works, 
proved  oorseWes  unworthy  of  life,  might  be  made  worthy  by  the  graco 
of  God ;  and  that  we,  having  shown  our  own  inability  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  might  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  power  of  God.  But 
when  the  measnre  of  our  mta  had  become  fall,  and  it  had  been  made 

MM,  irtuch  we  flnd  alreadj  tn  TUIa,  dwt  pignni  fllii,  qui  btmio  fcttnm  artitr  et 
Buui.ultwtns^frf God,  WH  created  after    tvnor.    TerMD.  de  earne  Chrbti,  c  fl;  adv. 
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peifecdj  maniftst  that  pmuBhrnent  and  deatli'  -vmn  naiy  to  be  otir 
ramtrd,  he  neittier  hated  as  nor  qnimed  ns,  bat  shoved  ns  his  long- 
sodkring.  He  even  took  upon  himself  our  ans,  he  even  gave  his  own 
Son  a  ranscKu  f(^  us,  the  Htuy  One  for  sin ;  for  what  else  would  cover 
our  fflBS  bat  his  rigbteooaneea  ?  " 

Aocording  to  Uie  connectioQ  of  ideas  which  has  just  been  exhibited 
•s  peculiar  to  Origen,  .the  highest  end  of  the  earthly  appearance  and 
ministry  of  Christ  is  to  repre$erU  that  divine  activity  of  the  Logm, 
which,  without  being  confined  to  sny  limits  of  time  or  space,  aims  to 
pniify  and  restore  ftulen  beings.  Aooordingly,  all  hia  actions  possess  a 
higher  eymbolical  import,  ift  master  which  is  the  great  problem  of  tha 
Gnosis ;  out  thereby,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  his  miracles,  the  saving 
efiect  which  ttiey  are  calculated  of  themselves  to  prodace,  is  by  no 
means  excluded ;  and  in  this  way  he  could  also  U}propriata  t<i  himself 
what  was  conttuned  in  the  consciousness  of  all  ChristiaDS,  relative  to 
the  rede^oing  sofierings  of  Christ.  We  find  here  a  great  deal  whieh 
he  coald  not  have  been  led  to  adopt  by  the  general  ideas  of  his  system, 
unless  he  had  been  first  led  to  sach  a  conviction  in  some  other  way,  in* 
dependent  of  his  system.  To  speak  of  a  feeling  of  un, »  sense  o{ 
being  forBaken  of  God,  in  the  case  of  tiie  soul  of  Christ,  which  be  nt- 
garded  as  perfecUy  hdy,  exalted  above  all  contact  with  evil,  is  what  he 
could  find  DO  ground  or  reason  for  in  the  epecolative  ideas  of  his  sy0> 
tem.  But  in  many  of  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history  he  came  to  per- 
ceive such  a  connectiiMi  between  Christ  and  the  whole  spiritual  liie 
cf  hnmaiuly  estranged  from  God,  by  virtue  of  which  comiection  Christ 
fUt  ita  bvspaas  as  his  own,  —  and  what  no  conoeptaon  could  grasp,  he 
was  enabled  to  cooslme  to  himself  by  aa  intuitkn  springing  out  of  the 
iamoet  deptli  of  lus  b^ng.  Thus  could  he  affirm  of  Christ,  that  which 
is  intelUfpble  only  to  him  who  is  at  home  in,  and  familiar  with,  the  w«rld 
of  Chovtian  conscionsnesa :  "  He  bore  in  himself  our  infinDitieB,  and 
carried  our  sorrows  ;  the  infirmities  of  the  soul,  and  the  sorrow  of  the 
inner  man ;  on  account  of  which  sorrows  and  infirmities,  which  he  bor« 
away  from  as,  be  says  that  his  soul  is  troubled  and  full  of  snguish ; "  ^ 
and  in  anothffi  tJace :  *'  This  mtui,  the  purest  avoong  all  oreaturet, 
died  fw  T"anM*>" ;  he  who  took  on  himself  our  rans  and  infirmities^ 
because  he  could  take  w  himself  and  desboy  the  nns  of  the  whcde 
worid."  » 

Origen  believed  that  by  a  ludden  law,  pertuning  to  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  the  aelf-flacrifice  of  a  ptarftctly  holy  being  must  serve 
to  cripple  the  power  of  evil,  and  to  free  therefrom  tiu  bdmgs  subjected 
to  it.  He  finmd  proof  of  Hiis  in  the  prevailing  belief  of  mankioa,  that 
innocent  individuals,  by  »  vobinti^  sacrifice  of  themselves,  had  saved 
whole  popnUticos  and  cities  from  utreatemng  calamities.^  It  was  not 
to  God,  Dut  to  Satan,  that  the  ransom  for  &obo  held  in  captivity 
by  htm  was  pud;  acc<«ding  to  the  prevulii^;  vicwsof  this  period^ 

1  Witk  RAmwM  to  ba.  U :  4, 5.  iiric  V  4/'u*«'<pul>«(w  iJi«t"^i^»2^Wai«l 
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wlttcfa  b&Td  been  already  expluned.  In  lighting  upon  this  holy  sool, 
which  could  not  be  held  in  the  bonds  of  death,  the  power  of  SaAaa  mast 
oeceBsarily  be  broken.' 

The  peculiftr  manner  of  Gtuut's  death  serves  to  satisfy  him,  that  it 
proceeded  from  an  act  wholly  volnntary.  He  died  at  the  precise  point 
of  time  when  he  chose  to  die,  not  succmnbing  to  sd  outward  force,  like 
t^Mse  whose  limbs  were  broken.  From  tlua  circnmstaace,  he  endeavon 
to  explun  the  unusual  suddenness  of  lus  dea&.* 

A  necessary  connection  between  redemption  and  sanotafication  was 
inTolred  in  the  whole  Christian  mode  of  contemplating  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  tJie  nature  of  the  union  with  Christ.  We  need  only 
make  clear  to  ourselves  the  relation  of  the  oonceptiona  which  here 
grew  out  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  to  perceive  that  this  was  eo. 

Oodlile  life  and  a  holy  life  —  these  were  inseptunble  notions  at  the 
Ohrisldan  point  of  view.  Both  were  comprehended  in  one  in  the  notion 
of  df^aapaia,  immortal  life.  Kow  the  Logos  wsa  regarded  as  the  source 
of  this  life  ;  Christ,  as  the  appearance  of  the  Logoe  in  humanity ;  as 
the  Mei^ator  of  this  higher  hfe  to  human  nature  ;  as  the  one  Uirougfa 
whom,  in  every  stage  of  its  development,  it  became  pervaded  and  ren- 
dered holy  by  such  a  divine  tife.  By  the  fUt^  in  Christ,  by  baptjgm, 
each  individual  became  incorporated  mto  the  fellowship  with  Christ, 
and  consequently  penetrated  by  this  divine  Hfe,  the  principle  of  holi- 
ness. Christ  was  understood  to  be  the  destroyer  of  Satan's  kingdom, 
and  to  this  kingdom  was  reckoned  everything  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  sin.  It  was  by  becoming  united  to  Christ  through  mith,  that  each 
was  bound  to  make  this  triumph  of  Christ  over  S^d's  kingdom  Us 
OWD.  Hence  the  Christian  was  converted  from  a  miles  Satwte  into  a 
miles  Chiisti."  Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  nrnversal  priesthood  of  all 
Christians  had  its  root  in  tttis  convictim. 

We  may  here  introduce  a  few  examples,  to  illustrate  how  some  of  the 
church-teachers  conceived  t^  connectian  between  redemption  and 
sanctification,  futh  and  life.  Clement,  bi^op  of  Rome,  after  having 
emphaticslly  borne  lus  testimony  to  the  truth,  that  no  man  can  be  jiistt. 
flea  by  his  own  rightAousness  and  his  own  works,  but  that  every  man 
most  be  Justified  by  tJte  grace  of  God  and  by  faith  alone,  goes  on  to 
say :  —  "  What  are  we  to  do,  then,  my  brethren  ?  Shall  we  be  weary 
in  well-doing,  and  leave  off  charity  ?  The  Lord  forbid  that  this  should 
ever  be  done  by  us ;  but  let  us,  with  unremitted  zeal,  strive  to  accom- 
plish all  the  good  we  can ; '  for  ^e  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  takes  pleaa- 
nre  in  his  own  works."  *  The  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognet  remarks, 
after  the  beautiful  passage  above  cited  concerning  the  redemption; 
"  With  what  joy  wilt  thou  be  filled,  when  thou  haat  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  tins  ;  and  how  wilt  thou  love  Wm  who  so  much  earber  lored 

1  TttnUoK*  jipi  fn^  ahvB  Xbrpav  hirl        *  'Of  ^aaMuc  juini^irivrof  rd  a^ia  cal 
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fteel  Bnt  if  tium  lo?«st  him,  tlioa  w9t  be-n  iautatw  of  hie  spocU 
ness."  Iretiiras  tJiiifl  draws  the  contrast  bet«MD  tiiat  ToLnmtorf  obed^ 
ence  whieh  flowa  from  bath,  and  the  elaviah  obedience  tinder  the  ]&w  ; 
'*  ^e  law,  iHuch  vas  g^reu  to  bondmen,  disciplined  the  soul  bv  means 
of  oatward  and  senraUe  tlunzs,  drag^g  it,  u  it  were,  mth  enains  to 
the  obedience  of  its  comnuu^ ;  but  the  Word,  which  aflte  «s  -free,  iik> 
eulcated  a  virfiintary  cleansing  of  the  BOol,  and  hereby  of  the  body. 
After  tlus  has  been  done,  the  chfiins  of  bcmdoge,  to  which  man  had 
become  inured,  most  indeed  be  removed,  and  he  mast  follow  God  with* 
ont  chains.  Bat  the  reqnimtionB  of  freed<nn  must  extend  ^  &% 
fortfaer,  and  obedience  to  the  King  must  became  a  iiiller  obedience ; 
so  that  no  one  ehordd  turn  back  again,  and  prove  himself  unworthy  o£ 
his  Delirerer ;  fiir  he  has  not  &eed  ns  that  we  might  go  awajr  &om  his ; 
rince  so  one  &at  forsakes  the  fountain  of  all  good,  which  is  with  the 
Lord,  can  by  himself  find  the  food  of  aalvatkoi ;  but  he  has  freed  ns  tat 
this,  that  Hie  more  we  hare  obtuned,  the  more  we  might  love  him.  To 
fbUow  the  Saiiour  is  the  same  as  to  partake  of  salvation,  and  to  follow 
the  hght  is  the  same  aa  to  partake  of  the  lig^t." ' 

But  as  the  confounding  of  the  Jewish  with  the  ChristiaD  p<nnt  ^ 
view,  and  the  conseoueni^  outward  and  mateiial  way  of  conceiving 

Z'ritn^  fliiugs,  was  found  to  be  Ihe  main  cause  of  the  corraptaon  ra 
>  Christian  consciooBneis  generally,  so  the  influence  of  this  distnrbp 
ing  dement  is  discernible  also  in  ^e  prevaiUng  notiw  of  faith.  Bw 
degrees,  tiiat  view  of  it  which  the  Apostle  Paul  had  set  forth  in  oppose 
tion  to  the  Jewish  princ^ile,  became  more  and  more  obscured,  and 
instead  thereof  appwred  the  Jewidi  notion  of  a  certtun  iiuth  on  on^ 
ward  authority ;  not  one  i^ch  was  suited  to  produce  out  of  itself, 
through  a  uecsssaiy  inner  connection,  all  the  fruits  of  the  Chiistiaa 
Bfe,  but  <me  which  was  oidy  to  draw  after  U,  b  an  outward  way,  by 
means  of  new  moral  precepts  and  new  motives  addressed  to  the  uiidei^ 
standing,  the  new  ha&ts  of  Christian  living.  We  have  already  noticed, 
how  Urn  notion  of  fiuth  led  to  the  undervaluing  of  tho  stage  of  mer« 
fiaith  (irfenr)  among  the  Gnostics,  and  in  part  among  the  Alexandrians 
also ;  and  how  the  reaction  of  Marcion- tended  to  the  reotablishmest 
«f  the  Pautine  view.  But  to  thematerial  and  outward  ot»iieptio&  oi 
taA,  en  this  side,  was  nnited  also  a  material  and  outward  ctmceptum 
«f  tiie  system  of  morals,  whi<^  was  rent  frnn  its  inner  conaeoticn.'wi& 
the  system  <^  faith ;  whence  followed,  ^e  by  ride  witii  an  outward 
system  of  fiuth,  a  leral  system  of  duties  and  good  -woriu,  in  whit^  th« 
ascetic  element  had  by  &r  the  ascendancy  over  the  asomilating  prioei- 
pLe.  And  in  cmmeotion  with  ibis,  might  arise  the  n<^onof  a  supererog. 
atoty  righteousness,  a  peifeoticai  suipaflsiiig  the  requisitions  of  the  law> 
vhi^  starove  to  fiilfil  tne  a(>«alled  eounsek  of  Ghnst,  (c<Hieilii  evaiig»- 
lici,)  by  tiie  renuntnation  of  all  earthly  goods.^ 

A  great  influence  to  confirm  this  outwaid  aod  material  view  of  fiuth 
mnst  have  been  especially  exerted,  by  the  manaer  in  which  the  fellonr- 
ship  of  life  with  Christ,  instead  of  being  oonsidered  to  Sow  &om  ttw 
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inner  ftppTomu^im  of  Christ  alone,  was  nude  to  depend  on  the  oti(- 
ward  meoiatiOD  diTOugh  the  church  —  a  point  on  which  we  hare  epokea 
already  in  the  section  relating  to  the  charcb  constitntion.  To  tius  ont- 
wsrd  mediation  of  Uie  church  belonged  the  laantmentt.  As  the  esBeih 
tial  character  of  &e  inTiaible  and  that  of  the  viable  church  were  not 
earefiillj  discnnunated,  a  little  conftuaon  of  the  divine  thing  and 
its  ontmird  sign  must,  from  the  same  cause,  take  place  in  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  This,  in  the  case  of  baptiem,  is  shown  in 
the  prevtuling  notion  of  a  dirine  power  which  was  imparted  to  the  w^er, 
and  of  a  sennble  onion,  brought  about  by  meaas  of  it,  with  tlie  wfade 
nature  of  Christ,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  entire  si»ritnal  and  mate- 
rial nature  of  man.  "  As  the  dry  wheat,"  says  Irenieua,  "  cannot  bfr- 
come  one  mass  of  dough  and  one  loaf  of  .bread  without  moistare,  bo 
neither  can  we  all  become  one  in  Christ  without  the  water  which  is 
from  heaven.  And  as  the  parched  earth  cannot  yield  fruit  unless  it 
receive  moisture,  so  neither  can  we,  who  at  first  are  but  sapless  wood, 
ever  produce  living  fruit,  without  ^e  run  which  is  fireely  poured  oofc 
from  above ;  for  our  bodiet  through  baptism,  but  our  mnUa  Utrough  tiU 
Spirit,  have  obtuned  that  communion  with  liie  imperishable  eseeoce."* 
^rtullian  finely  remarks,  concerning  the  effects  of  baptism : '  *'  Whan 
the  Bonl  attoins  to  futii,  and  is  transformed  by  the  regeneration  of 
water  and  die  power  from  above,  the  covering  of  Uie  <ud  oorruptiiNk 
having  been  removed,  she  beholds  her  whole  light.  She  is  reo^ved 
into  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Sprit ;  and  the  aonl  which  unites 
itself  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  followed  by  the  body,  which  is  no  loiu;w 
the  servant  of  the  soul,  but  becomes  the  servant  of  the  Spirit."  Sot 
even  Tertullian  did  not  understand  here  how  to  distinguisn  rightly  be> 
tween  the  inward  grace  and  the  outward  mgn.  In  Tnl^iT1t^^ining  against 
a  sect  of  the  Cainitos  (see  section  second)  me  necessity  of  outward  bap- 
tism, he  ascribes  to  water  a  supernatural,  sanctifying  power.  Yet  wa 
Bee,  even  in  the  case  of  TertuOian,  the  purely  evangeboal  idea  break- 
ing through  this  confusion  of  the  inward  with  the  outward,  and  directtf 
contradicting  it ;  as  when  he  says,  it  a/aith  which  in  baptism  obtuuB 
the  forgiveness  of  un ;  and  when,  in  dissuading  agunst  hasto  in  b^ 
tism,  he  remarks,  that  true  faith,  wherever  present,  is  sure  of  salv*- 
tion.'  Even  in  the  spiritual  Clement  of  Alexandna  we  may  discern 
the  influence  of  that  outward  and  material  conception  of  spiritual  mat- 
tors,  when  he  agrees  with  Hennas  *  in  thinking  that  the  apostles  per- . 
formed  in  hades  the  rite  of  baptism*  on  the  [nous  souls  of  the  Old  Tet- 
tament  who  had  not  been  baptized. 

We  have  already,  in  the  history  of  &»  forms  of  worship,  taken  notiee 
of  the  injurious  practical  oonseqnences  which  resulted  from  this  con- 
tanoa  of  the  innard  grace  and  the  outward  mgn  in  the  case  of  b^ 

>IA.ln.e.lT.    Tie dfTlfw prind^  of  * Tidti inlim wam da Mhtle. 

Ub  for  wal  uid  body  in  Cbriit,  the  humc  •  litk  IIL  8.  IX.  Fabric  Cod.  ipoaTpk 

Kpit  i^tap"^-  HL  p.  1009. 

■  De  Mima,  c.  il .     Compan  kbovg  ths  *  Strom,  lib.  IL  f.  8T» 
pMuge  coDceniiiig  llu  oompiioii  of  humaa 
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tasm.  It  was  by  coofoiiading  regeneration  viUi  baptism,  and  thus  lool- 
ing  apon  regeneration  aa  ft  sort  of  charm  completed  at  a  stroke,  by 
Btippoemg  a  certain  magical  purification  and  removal  of  all  sin  in  ttie 
act  of  b^tism,  that  men  vere  led  to  refer  the  forgivenese  of  sina  ot> 
buned  through  Christ  onig  to  thoie  particular  smu  which  had  been  com- 
mitted  preinout  to  beqitina;  instead  of  regarding  all  this  sa  something 
vhicb,  with  the  appropriation  of  it  by  ftuth,  must  go  on  developing 
itself  through  the  whole  of  life.  After  this  was  presupposed,  the  ques^ 
tion  must  have  arisen,  How  are  we  to  obtiun  for^venese  for  the  nns 
oommitted  after  baptism  ?  And  the  answer  was :  Although  we  have 
obtuned  once  for  all,  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  means  of  satisfaction 
for  the  una  committed  before  baptism ;  jet,  in  order  to  make  satis&ction 
for  the  mns  after  baptism,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
■hould  have  recouise  to  voluntary  exercises  of  penitence  and  to  good 
works.'.  This  mode  of  conception  a  clearly  exhibited  in  the  following 
words  of  Cyprian :  *  "  When  our  Lord  came,  and  had  healed  the 
wounds  of  Adam,  be  gare  to  the  restored  a  law,  bidding  Um  «n  no 
more,  lest  a  wi»se  evil  should  befall  him.  By  the  injunction  of  inno- 
ceneej  we  were  drcumscribed  to  a  narrow  circle ;  and  the  fruity  of  hu- 
aaii  weakness  would  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  unless  divine  grace 
bad  once  more  come  to  its  ud,  and,  pointing  out  to  it  the  works  oi 
mercy,  paved  the  way  for  it  to  secure  salvation ;  so  that  we  mi^t 
cleanse  ourselves  from  all  the  lingering  remains  of  impurity  by  the 
practice  of  abns.  The  for^veness  of  sm  having  been  once  obttuned  at 
baptism,  we  earn  by  constant  exercise  in  weltdoing,  irhich  is,  as  it  were, 
a  repetition  of  baptism,  the  divine  forgiveness  anew."  Here,  if  we 
only  add  what  was  remarked  on  an  earlier  page  on  the  subject  of  the 
sacerdotal  absolution,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  catholic  doctrine  n^ 
specting  the  sacrament  of  penuice. 

To  t^e  doctrine  coTiceming  the  Zord'a  Stipper,  may  be  applied,  in 
general,  the  same  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  concerning  baptism ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  we  may  ob- 
serve three  different  grades  in  the  outward  and  material  conception  of 
t^  ordinance.  The  most  common  representation  was  that  vrhich  we 
find  in  Ignatius  of  Antiocb,^  in  Justin  Martyr,  and  in  IrenceuB.  It  is 
a  conception  of  it  most  nearly  related  to  that  view  just  noticed  of  bap- 
tism, as  the  means  of  a  sinritual-coTporeal  communion  with  Christ.  It 
was  supposed,  for  instance,  that  as  the  Logos  in  Christ  became  man, 
BO  here  also  he  immediately  appropriated  to  hunself  a  body  —  this 
body,  by  virtue  of.  the  consecration,  became  united  widi  the  bread  and 

1  See  Tertullian's  work,  de  pcenitendL  f  chJoc  hsTing  been  once  established,  *]1  lbs 

This  writer,  it  is  tme,  brought  over  with  conseqnenca  Involved  in  It  mnat  oT  nece*- 

bim  rrom  his  lent  stndiea,  the  expression,  ailj  anfi>1d  themselTei,  eapeeiall^  ai  ^mk 

tatufiKtiOt'wVi  me  doctrine  of  repentance;  consequence*  find  so  manj  points  of  a^ 

yet  we  ^onld  not  be  wurantcd,  on  this  ac-  tachment  in  bamvi  DKlnre. 

connt,  to  aseribe  to  bia  legal  hshits  of  think-  '  De  opere  et  eleemosTnis. 

ine  and  conceiiini;.  ntcj,  we  slioilld  not  be  '  Hence,  in  latins,  ep.  ad  Epbe*.  e.  M^ 

wvTOnled  to  ucribe  la  the  ideas  of  any  in-  the  boly  inpper  u  called :  ^hpfumoK  Mawq, 

dividoal,  BO  i^reat  an  inflaence  on  the  pro-  a'uif,  larrlioTm  toS  ^  iimOea^v,  UU  {gi> 

neu  of  error  in  the  doctrinal  notions  of  f*  "iv^  XpioTy  Ai  «arr^, 
ue  chorch  on  this  point;  for,  the  irpursc 
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irbe,  ftod  thus  entend  into  tfae  cotporenl  sobstuuse  of  ^hoM  partakHfl 
of  it,  who  thereby  received  iato  theniaelrea  a  priBoiple  of  imperiihibte 
lifb.i  In  the  Nortl>-AMi»n  church,  on  Hio  otber  hand,  neither  Tev- 
tnlUan  nor  G jprian  seems  to  have  entertuned  tite  notion  <^  any  pm^ 
Iration  of  Uiis  sort.  Bread  and  wine  vera  reivesented  rattier  aa  B^m- 
Inb  of  tite  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  thoo^  not  aa  symbob  witooot 
effioaoy.  Spinto^  communion  vitii  Gtnat  at  tfae  boly  sapper  waa 
made  the  prominent  point ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  those  that  partook 
irere  supposed  to  come  into  a  certtun  sanctifjdng  contact  with  Ohriaf* 
body.^  The  practice  of  the  N(»-th-African  church  shows,  mcveover, 
that,  according  to  the  prevailing  belief,  a  supematoral,  s&oetifying 
power  remded  in  the  outward  agns  of  the  supper :  hence  the  daily 
communion;^  hence  aleo  the  communion  of  infants  in  ctHisectvm  wito 
in&nt  baptism.*  The  passage  in  John  6 :  63  being  incorrectly  unde» 
stood  as  referring  to  the  outward  aenaibU  participatun  of  the  sapper, 
the  inference  was  drawn,  that  without  this  oatwu^  and  sensible  par- 
ticipation none  could  be  saved ; '  as  it  had  been  inferred  from  the  pa» 
sage  in  John  3  :  5,  that  none  could  be  aaved  widioat  outward  bi^>ti8BL 

By  the  Alexandrians,  especially  by  Origon,  the  distinetifni  was 
clearly  drawn,  in  tjie  doctrine  concerning  the  saoraments,  as  throo^ 
out  his  entire  system  of  belief,  between  the  inser  divine  thing,  uifl 
invisible  spiritual  agency  of  the  Logoe,^  and  the  sensible  olyeete  t^ 
which  it  is  represented.^  "  Outward  baptJBm,"  says  he,  "  conndered 
as  to  ita  highest  end,  is  a  symbol  of  the  inward  cleannng  of  tiie  sod 
tliTOUgh  the  divine  power  of  the  Logos,  which  is  preparatory  to  the 
nniversal  recovery ; —  l^at  commenoing  in  the  enigma  utd  in  the  glass 
darkly,  which  shall  afterwards  be  perfected  in  the  open  vision,  &oe  to 
fhce  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  by  virtue  of  the  oouaeoration  pronoonced 
over  It,  there  is  connected  with  the  whole  act  of  baptism  a  supeniatanl 
sanctifying  power ;  it  is  the  commencing  point  of  gracioos  influences 
bestowed  on  the  futhful,  although  it  is  so  only  ibr  such  as  are  fitted, 
by  die  dispoution  of  their  hearts,  for  the  reception  of  those  influ- 
ences."* 

He  makes  Hie  same  distinction  also  in  regard  to  the  holy  supper ; 
separating  what  is  called,  in  a  flgnrative  sense,  the  body  of  Christ^ 
from  the  true  spiritual  maoducation  of  the  Logos,^" — thtmore  divine 

1  ThM  irhieh  dittingoiibei  Uiii  mode  of  onL  c  t :  Tha  urpetoibu  in  Chiisto,  <Mt> 

KmceiTins  th«  miller  froEi  k  later  one,  ia,  Btant,  iplritaul  fellowship  Trith  him,  Mid  In- 

that  the  Christ  who  has  uraiiilsd  lo  he&TCa  diriduiui  ■  corpora  ejns. 
b  not  conridered  to  ^  prawnt  here ;  but        ■  Sm  toI.  I.  p.  333. 
die  Logos,  in  tbi*  ease,  directW  prodocea  for       *  See  Cfprun.  senno  d«  l>p«ls. 
Inmielf  »  bod;.    This  we  Qna  more  dis-        *  See  Cvpriui.  Testimonior.  I.  III.  c.  9G. 
tincllr  expressed,  it  is  trne,  ia  the  next  Tol-        *  Comp.  nboTe,  wh^t  is  said  of  the  in- 

kwins  period  j  bat  il  lies  at  the  basis  o(  the  dig/ua  ala-3vTV,  and  the  Imiiiiua  iwtt^  Xpto- 

following  langnage  oC  Justin :  T^  iU  ti-  Ttri. 

X^t  ioyov  ro6  ffap'  airoC  sinapiorij-         '  Tie  voijrfi'  or  mw/iarixAii  and  tbe  ofa- 

^tlaav   Tpof^f,   if  iK   "^/"t  ""^  Hapiuc  ^riv, 

mi4  iuTa^o}Jpi  Tptpomai  ijfuM,  Utivou  Toil        >  See  in  Joun.  T.  TI.  }  IT ;  in  HtlO. 

nvfiiomi^hnoi  'htam  Koi  aapta  vd  aifia  T.  XV.  t  33. 
ittiax^^liai  tlvat.    Apalu.  1.  f  66.  *  T<)  oOfu  XpunoC  Tvmidni  lal  atfi^ellt- 

*  Tertall.  c  Uaic  L  IV.  c.  40 :  eorpu  tin. 
menm,  i.  e.  Sgura  ooiporis  meL    De  rei.        >*  The  AlfAo^  ftf^nc  tc6  Ujm 
Mm.  e.  S:  aiUDM  de  Dto  Mt'nil'"'.    D« 
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jmnntte,from  At  Mtnmon  untisntomtm^  <tf  the  bol^  sapper, —  adapted 
to  the  capacitieB  of  the  nm^.'  The  fonner  refers  to  the  apir- 
itnti  commuDication  of  the  Word  mads  flesh,  which  is  the  true 
heaveiily  bread  of  tlie  soul.  Of  tbe  outward  Bopper  the  worthy 
and  liie  unworthy  may  partake  alike  ;  but  not  of  that  true  heavenly 
bread ;  since  otfaerwise,  it  oonld  not  have  been  sud,  that  whoever  eats 
tUs  bread  shall  lire  for  erer.  Origen  says  therefore,  that  Chriat  in  the 
true  sense  called  bis  flesh  and  blood  the  word,  which  proceeds  from  die 
word,  and  ibe  bread  which  proceeds  from  the  heavenly  bread  — 
the  living  word  of  troth,  by  which  he  communicates  himself  to  the  souls 
of  men  ;  as  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  distribution  of  the  wins 
symbolise  the  multiplication  of  the  word,  by  which  the  Logos  commu- 
nicates himself  to  many  souls.  He  supposed,  moreover,  that  with  the 
outward  suppr,  as  with  outward  baptism,  there  was  ccauected  a  hi^er 
sanctifying  influence  by  virtue  of  the  consecrating  words ;  yet  in  the 
sense,  that  nothing  (Uvine  could  be  united  with  tbe  euihly  material 
signs,  in  themselves  conndered ;  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  baptism, 
Done  could  participate  in  the  higher  inflnence,  unless  made  susceptible 
of  it  by  the  inward  dispositioD  of  the  heart.  As  not  that  which  enters 
into  the  mouth  d^es  the  man, —  though  by  the  Jews  it  is  considered 
ODcleaQ  ;  ao  nothing  which  enters  into  the  mouth  lanctiJUa  (he  man ; 
though  by  the  simple,  the  so-called  bread  of  the  Lord  is  suppMed  to 
possess  a  sanctifying  power.  We  neidier  lose  anything  by  mling  to 
partake  of  the  consecrated  bread,  by  itself  considered ;  nor  do  we  gain 
anything  by  the  bare  partaking  t^  that  bread ;  but  the  reason  why  od» 
Bun  has  less  and  another  more,  is  the  good  or  bad  dispoedtion  of  each 
individual.  The  earthly  bread  is  by  itself  in  no  respect  different  from 
any  other  food.  It  was  Origen's  design  here,  no  d!onbt,  to  controvert 
particalarly  the  erroneous  notions  which  attached  to  the  supper  a  sort 
of  magical  advantage,  independent  of  the  dispo^tion  of  the  hearts 
notaiMis  which  &e  other  f^ers  also  were  far  &om  entertaining ;  but 
yet,  at  die  same  time,  his  objections  applied  also  to  every  representatum 
which  attached  to  tlie  outward  signs  any  tugher  importance  or  efficacy 
irtiatever,  and  even  to  duse  views  wbioh  were  received  in  die  Kortb- 
African  Church,' 

It  remuns  that  we  should  speak  of  the  prevailing  ideas  in  this 
pwiod,  respecting  tbe  ultimate  end  of  the  whole  earthly  development 
of  humaaity.  The  teleological  point  of  view  was,  in  this  regard,  insep- 
arable from  the  Christiui  mode  of  c<mtemplation.  The  kingdfnn  ^ 
God,  and  each  individual  life  tiiereto  pertaimng,  was  to  be  conducted 
onward  to  a  completion :  it  was  ttua  certain  prospect  which  formed  the 
contrast  between  the  Christian  view  of  life,  and  the  Pagan  notion  of  a 
circle  aimlessly  repeating  itself  by  a  blind  law  of  necessi^.  But  the 
intermediato  links  of  the  chain,  up  to  that  ultimate  end,  were  still  lud- 
den  &om  the  ken  of  contemplation :  this  belonged  to  the  prophetic  el^ 
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meat,  vMoh  tmut  erer  resuun  obscure  till  its  folfilment.  To  the  eanwBt 
espectataoa  of  the  pilgrim,  as  he  cut  a  gluoe  over  the  windisgi 
of  Qie  WKJ,  the  end  appeared  At  first  near  at  hand,  which,  the  farther 
he  advanced,  retreated  to  a  greater  distance.  The  signs  in  the  coarse 
of  history  alone  would  shed  more  light  on  the  darkness,  which  the  Lord 
himself  was  unwilling  to  clear  up  by  his  prophetic  intimationa. 

The  Christians  were  cert^nlj  convinced,  that  the  ohurch  would  come 
forth  triamphant  out  of  its  couQicts,  and,  as  it  was  its  destination  to  be 
a  wwld-traJisforming  principle,  would  attun  to  the  domijaion  of  the 
worid ;  but  they  were  &r  from  understanding  at  first  the  prophetia 
words  of  Christ  intimating  how  the  ohnrch,  in  its  gradual  evolutions, 
under  natural  conditions,  vr&s  to  be  a  salt  and  a  leaven  for  all  human 
relations.  They  could  at  first,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  conceive 
of  it  DO  otherwise  than  this,  that  the  straggle  between  the  church  and 
the  pagan  state  would  endure  tall  l^e  trium^  brought  about  from  with- 
out, by  the  return  of  Christ  to  judgment.  Now  it  was  here  that  many 
seized  hold  of  an  image  which  had  passed  over  to  them  from  the  Jews, 
and  wluch  seemed  to  adapt  itaelf  to  their  own  present  utoation,  —  the 
idea  qf  a  milUmiial  ragriy  which  the  Mes^ah  was  to  set  up  on  earth 
at  Uie  end  of  the  whole  earthly  course  of  the  world,  where  all  the 
righteous  of  all  tunes  should  Uve  together  in  holy  commumon.  As  the 
worid  had  been  created  in  rax  dtm,  and,  accordbg  to  Psalm  90  :  4,  a 
tbousaod  years  in  the  Nght  of  Crod  is  as  one  day,  so  the  world  was  to 
continue  in  its  hitherto  condition  for  wx  thousand  years,  and  end  with  a 
thousand  years  of  blessed  rest  corresponding  to  the  sabba^.  In  the 
midst  of  persecutions,  it  was  a  wAanae  and  a  support  to  the  ChristianB,  to 
anticipate  that  even  upon  this  eaj^h,  the  scene  of  their  suSerings,  the 
choroh  was  destined  to  triumph  in  its  perfected  and  glorified  state.  Ax 
the  idea  was  held  by  many,  it  contained  nothing  in  it  wluch  was  un- 
christian. They  framed  to  themselves  a  spiritual  idea  of  the  happiness 
of  this  period,  perfectly  corresponding  with  the  essence  of  the  gospel, 
conoeiving  under  it  nothing  else  thui  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
divine  will,  the  undistarl>ed  and  bUsaful  reunion  of  the  whole  cnnmu- 
nity  of  Uie  sunts,  and  the  restoration  of  hannony  between  a  sanotiSed 
humanity  and  all  nature  transfigured  ii.to  its  primitive  innocence.' 
But  the  crass  images,  too,  under  which  the  earthly  Jewish  mind  had 
deiHCted  to  itself  the  blesdngs  of  the  millennial  reign,  had  in  part 
passed  over  to  the  Christians.  Phry^,  the  natural  home  of  a  sensual, 
entiiuuastic  religious  s^mit,  was  inclined  to  the  difiu^on  also  of  t^ 
grossly  conceived  Ghiliasm.  There,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, hved  Fapiae,  bishop  of  the  church  in  Hierapohs ;  a  man,  it  is  true, 
of  sincere  piety,  but,  as  appeais  &om  the  fragments  of  his  writings,  and 
from  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  him,  of  a  very  narrow  mind  and 
easy  credulity.  He  collected  &om  oral  traditions,  certain  narratives 
conceniing  uie  life  and  sayings  of  Christ  and  of  the  aposties ; '  and 
among  these  he  received  a  great  deal  tiiat  was  misconceived  and  nn- 

1  So  Bamabu,  c  16. 

*  In  hii  book,  Myuw  v        '    "    ' 
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taite.  Thns  by  hie  meaoa  vere  diffused  abroad  manj  Btnage,  ^otaa- 
&:  images  of  the  enjoymeata  to  be  en>ect«d  in  the  tiiouaand-years' 
reign.  ■  The  injurious  conaequence  of  aU  which  was,  to  foster  among 
Christians  the  taste  For  a  gross  sennnal  happiness,  incompatible  with  Qte 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  Eind  to  give  birth  among  &e  educated  heathens  to 
many  a  predjudice  against  Christianity.' 

But  he  who  knows  anything  about  the  hidden  depth  of  the  spiritual 
life,  in  which  rehgion  has  its  seat  and  its  laboratory,  will  be  caudous 
how  he  pronounces  judgment,  from  such  appearances  on  the  surface, 
agfunst  the  entire  rehgion  of  a  certain  penoa,  in  wMch  these  distutt»- 
ing  mixtures  of  a  sensuous  element  were  stjll  to  be  found,  when  in  such 
a  man  as  Ireoieua  we  find  vital  Christianity  and  an  extdted  idea  of  the 
blessedness  of  fellowship  with  God,  united  with  these  strange  subordi- 
nate notions.  The  thousand-years'  reign  he  regarded  as  only  a  pre- 
paratory step  for  the  righteous,  who  were  there  to  do  tnuned  for  a  more 
exalted  heavenly  existence,  for  the  full  manifestation  of  the  t^rioe 
glon_.« 

What  we  have  just  sud,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if 
Chiliasm  bad  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of  the  church. 
Our  sources'of  information  from  different  parts  of  the  church,  in  these 
early  times,  are  too  scanty,  to  enable  us  to  say  anything  on  this  pcuot 
with  certunty  and  positiveness.  Wherever  we  meet  with  Chiliaem,  in 
Papias,  IreuEBus,  Justiu  Martyr,  everything  goes  to  indicate  that  it 
was  difiiised  from  one  country  and  from  a  single  foontun-head.  We* 
perceive  a  difference  in  the  case  of  those  churches  where  ori^jially  ao 
antiJewish  tendency  prevailed  ;  as  in  the  church  at  Borne  (see  above.) 
We  find  Bubsequentiy  in  Rome  an  anti-Chiliast  tendency.  &£ght  dc^ 
this  have  existed  from  the  first,  tiai  ouly  have  been  called  out  more 
openly  by  the  opposition  to  Montanism  ?  The  same  may  be  said  also 
of  an  anti-Chiliast  tendency  which  Ireniens  combats,  and  which  he  ex- 
pressly distinguishes  from  the  common  anti-Cluliastic  tendency  of  Gnofr- 
ticism.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  the  zealots  fi)r  ChiUasm  should  in 
the  outset  be  disposed  to  represent  all  oppoution  to  it  as  savoring  ct 
Gnosticism.^ 

Two  causes  cooperated  te  bring  about  the  general  snppreauon  of 
Chiliasm :  on  the  one  hand,  the  opposition  to  Montanism ;  on  the  other, 
the  influence  of  tfie  »pirit  proceedmg  from  the  Alexandrian  school.  As 
the  Montanists  liud  great  stress  upon  the  expectations  connected  with 
the  millennium,  and  ^though  their  conception  of  it  was  by  no  means 
grossly  sensual,*  yet  as  they  contributed,  by  their  enthusLastic  visions, 
to  spread  many  fuitastic  pictures  of  the  things  which  were  then  to  hap- 
pen,' tike  whole  doctrine  of  Chiliasm  by  tins  means  lost  its  reputelion. 

>  Tld.  Oris.  Select  in  1. 1. 570.    T.  It  *  TBrtalUu,  U  leut,  pluies  the  happinen 

*  lien.  L  V.  c.  3S :  Crescmwi  ex  Tuions  of  the  millennial  lei^  in  the  enjoTmeiil  of 

Domial  «t  per   ipanm   uaoeKcnt  opera  kU  muiaei  oT  ipiiitukl  bieuingi,  ipiHuIik 

gloriam  Dei  e[  cam  lanetii  angelii  ranrer-  bona. 

aatiooam.  —  Faollatim   aMaeaeeot   ta^an  *  Of  the  minderfal  dt;,  (br  initance,  the 

Denm.    c  39.  heaTenlj  Jenualem,  which  ihoold   coma 

■  Iren.  1.  V.  c.  as :  Traniftrnntnr  qnoran-  down  fioni  rifOTC.    8m  Tmtdllu. 
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An  uiti-Ch3iB0t  p&r^,  wMch  had  Bpniog  up  donbUdn  b^Mre,  were 
thns  presented  vith  ut  opportnoit;  of  poshing  home  their  attacks ;  and 
die  more  zealona  opponents  of  Montanism  seem  to  have  combated  this 
error  in  connection  with  the  other  Montaoistio  doctrines.     Guos,  ft 

g-esbyter  of  Rome,  in  his  controrermal  tract  agsii^t  the  Montatust 
roclus,  endeavored  to  stigmatize  Chiliasm  as  a  heresy  set  afloat  by  the 
detested  Gnostic,  Cerinthns ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  ^ough  not 
wholly  certain,  that  he  consdered  the  Apocalypse  as  a  book  which  had 
been  mterpolated  by  the  latter,  for  the  ezpreas  purpose  of  ^ving  cur- 
rency to  this  doctrine. 

Next,  the  more  intellectoal  and  sdentific  direction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  which  had  so  great  an  influence  generally  in  spiritualiang 
the  system  of  ^tfa,  must  have  contributed  also  to  spiritualize  the  ideaa 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ.  Origen  in  particular 
was  a  zealous  combatant  of  these  sensual  notions  of  the  millennium,  bud 
sought  after  a  different  explaoation  of  those  passages  of  the  Old  and 
Xew  Testament,  on  wluch  die  tDhiliasts  depended,  and  all  of  which  they 
took  in  the  most  literal  sense.  Add  to  this,  that  the  allegorical  method 
of  interpretation,  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  genially  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  grossly  ht«ral  interpretations  of  the  Chiliaats. 
The  moderate  Alexandrians,  who  were  no  ^ends  to  expnrgatory  critt 
oism,  did  not  reject  the  Apocalypse  at  once,  as  an  nnchristiu  book, 
with  a  view  to  deprive  the  Ohiliasts  of  this  important  support ;  —  they 
Vrnly  combated  the  literal  interpretation  of  it.  It  was  natural,  how- 
ever, that  the  spirit  of  tiie  Alexandrian  school  did  not  so  easily  spread 
from  Alexandria  inte  the  other  districts  of  Sgypt,  which,  in  jmmt  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  fell  so  tar  behind  that  flourisbmg  seat  of  the  ao- 
ences.  Nepos,  a  pious  bishop,  belonging  to  the  nome  of  Arsenoe  in 
Egypt,  was  a  devoted  Mend  of  this  sensual  Chiliasm ;  and  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  it  a  book  against  the  Alexandrian  school,  entitled,  a  RefutatioB 
of  the  AUegorists ;'  in  which  probably  he  set  forth  a  theoiy  of  Chili- 
asm in  accordance  with  his  own  anti-aUegorical  method  of  decyphering 
the  Apocalypse.  Tius  book  seems  to  have  found  great  favor  with  the 
clergy  and  liuty  in  tiie  above-mentioned  district.  Great  mysteries  and 
discuBures  of  future  events  were  supposed  to  be  found  here ;  and  many 
engaged  with  more  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  book  and  theory  of  Nepos, 
than  in  that  of  the  bible  »id  its  doctrines.  By  their  zeal  for  these 
bvorite  opinions,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  wilii  the  essence  of 
flie  gospel,  men  were  led  astray,  as  usually  happens,  finm  that  wluch  cob 
stitutes  the  main'  element  of  practical  Christianity,  tiie  spirit  of  love. 
They  affixed  the  charge  of  heresy  do  those  who  would  not  embraoa 
&ese  opinions ;  and  matters  went  so  far,  that  whole  churches  sepa- 
rated themselves,  on  this  account,  frOm  dieir  communion  with  the 
nother  church  at  Alexandria.  A  country  priest,  named  Coracion,  took 
'the  lead  of  this  party,  after  the  death  of  Nepos.  Had  the  bishop  Dio- 
nyraus  of  Alexandria  now  been  disposed  to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical 
withority,  had  he  condemned  the  erroneous  dogma  by  an  absolute  de> 
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eree,  such  a  proce«diDg  would  lutre  lud  the  fbnndiitjoii  of  a  lasting 
Bchism;  and  Chiliasm,  wbldi  it  n&s  intended  to  crash  \>j  words  of  an-' 
thority,  wonld  in  all  probability  have  become  onlv  the  more  fanatical. 
Bat  DioQjsiua,  th^  worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Urigen,  showed  in  this 
ease,  how  charity,  moderation,  and  the  true  B|urit  of  liberty,  which 
dwells  only  with  love,  can  acccmplish  what  exceeds  the  power  of  force 
OF  of  law.  Not,  like  others,  forgetting  the  Christian  in  the  bishop,  he 
was  mored  by  the  love  of  souls  to  repair  in  person  to  those  churches. 
He  called  together  those  of  tJie  parochial  clergy  who  supported  flie 
opinions  of  Nepos,  and,  moreorer,  allowed  all  laymen  of  the  churches, 
who  were  longicg  after  instruction  on  these  poin&,  to  be  present  at  the 
interview.  The  book  of  Nepos  was  produced ;  for  three  days  the  bi^op 
disputed  with  those  pastors  over  th«  contents  of  the  book  from  mom  to 
ere ;  he  patiently  listened  to  all  their  objections,  and  endeavored  to 
ViBwer  tiiem  from  the  scriptures ;  he  entered  ^ly  into  the  explanation 
of  every  difficulty,  taking  the  scriptures  as  his  guide;  and  as  ttie 
issue  of  the  whole  —  &  result  which  nad  seldom  before  followed  theo 
lo^oal  disputatious  —  the  clergy  thanked  him  for  his  instructions,  and 
Coracion  himself  honestly  recanted,  in  the  presence  of  all,  his  former 
views,  and  declared  himself  convinced  of  the  Boundness  of  tiit  oppceit« 
doctrme.     This  happened  in  the  year  255.^ 

Dionyraus,  having  thus  restored  the  unity  o£  faith  among  his  own  ■ 
churches,  vrote,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  those  who  had  been  con- 
vinced by  his  arguments,  and  for  the  instruction  of  others',  who  still 
held  fast  to  the  ofaniona  of  Nepos,  his  work  on  the  Promises.*  In  this 
instance  also,  the  Christian  gentleness  and  moderation  with  which  he 
speaks  of  Nepos  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  "  On  many  accounts,"  says 
he,  "  I  esteemed  and  loved  Nepos ;  —  on  account  of  lus  taith,  lus  nntir- 
ing  diligence,  his  familiar  acquuntance  with  the  holy  sciiptures ;  and 
on  account  ai  the  great  number  of  church  hymns  composed  by  him, 
which  to  this  day  are  the  delight  of  many  of  the  brethren.'  And  the 
more  do  I  venerate  the  man,  because  he  has  already  entered  into  his 
rest.  But  dear  to  me,  and  prized  above  all  things  else,  is  the  truth. 
We  must  lore  him,  and,  wherever  he  has  expressed  the  truth,  agree 
with  him ;  but  we  must  examine  and  correct  him  in  those  passages  of 
lus  writings  where  he  seems  to  be  in  the  wrong." 

The  miUennia]  reign  was  regarded  by  ChSiaam  as  fontung,  in  the 
grand  development  w  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  an  intermediate  point  of 
tran^tion  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection ;  and,  answering  to  this,  a  ^mi- 
lar  intermediate  point  was  conceived  to  exist  also  in  the  development 
of  each  individual.  It  was  here  tiie  doctrine  concerning  Hades,  as  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  found  its  point  of  attachment.  To- 
gether with  Chiliasm,  thig  doctrine  also  had  to  be  defended  agtunst 
the  Gnostics ;  for  by  Hades  the  latter  understood  the  kingdom  of  the 

I  Eiueb.  L  VIL  e.  U.  I  bftre  Tendered  it,  si  nfonin^  to  the  nuiT 

*  Utpi  iiiayyt^iiJv.  Imniis  composed  bj  hiin,  which  peifa^M  w 

■T^inA^YHbifiVfSiaf.bTiJXIMVvviroUoI  the  HUM  i]>ti]T»l  way;  or  u  rtCetriog  10 

Tdv  iSiX^  tifiviiovpTat.  TtM  pMMse  rot.j  the  nrieqr  at  chnrch  mdodiet  mtrodtwtd 

haoDdBntoodin  tmnvi',  either  is  uemj  ^bim. 
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vas  -oat  of  this  he  delivered  tbose  who  were  capable  of  fellowslup  with 
Um,  80  that  after  death  they  could  be  received  immediatelj  to  heaveii. 
Yet,  as  we  remarked  certain  indications  that  Chiliaam  had  other  t>pp<^ 
Donta  to  contend  with  beaidea  the  Gnostics,  so  the  same  maj  be  said  of 
this  doctrine  also,  wliich  was  connected  with  a  mods  of  thinking  not 
essentially  different.  Here,  too,  we  find  indications  of  antagonists  o^er 
than  the  Gnostics,  bat  yet  in  whom  their  opponents  might  easily  be  led 
to  believe  they  perceived  a  relationship  to  the  Gnostics.^  They  were 
Boch  as  taught  that  Christ,  by  his  descent  to  Hades,  deUvered  the  fidtb- 
ful  &om  the  necessity  of  passing  into  the  intermediate  stat«  ait&c  dea&,* 
and  opened  for  them  an  immediate  entrance  into  heaven.  Acced- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  tiie  Montamst  Tertullian,.  those  only  who  had 
been  tboronghly  cleansod  by  the  bloody  baptism  of  martyrdom  were  to 
constitute  an  exception  —  were  to  be  raised  immediately,  if  not  to 
heaven,  at  least  to  an  exalted  state  of  hlessedneas,  under  the  name  of 
Paradise.  All  othetfl  woidd  need  to  pass  through  that  intenne&tp 
stage,  in  order  to  be  fireed  from  tlte  defects  and  stuns  which  remained 
still  cleaving  to  them,  and  then,  according  to  the  measure  of  thw  at- 
tainments, would  oome  sooner  or  later  to  participate  in  the  millemual 
reign.^  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  notion  would  stand  connected  witii 
.  ^e  opimon  of  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  grounds,  that  a 
particular  satisfaction  and  penance  wefe  reqaired  for  sins  ctmunitted 
after  baptwm.  And  this  notion,  of  auch  an  utermediate  state  for  iba 
norpose  of  purification  in  Hades,  passed  over,  at  a  later  period,  into  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  This  SfM^rng  in  the  first  place  out  of  a  mizton 
of  Persian  and  Jewish  elements.  It  was  the  idea  of  a  firo-carrent  at 
the  end  of  the  worid  to  purge  away  everything  unclean;  — to  which 
we  may  observe  some  alluBi<m  in  the  Clementines  and  in  the  Pseudo- 
Sibylline  writers.  Thence  arose  the  notion  of  a  purgatory  after  death^ 
—  the  ignis  purgatorius  of  the  Westerns.* 

The  Soatfine  of  the  ramrrection,  inasmuch  as  it  relatea  to  the  per" 
astence  trad  ezMtation  of  the  entire  being  of  thie  individual,  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  pecuhar  essence  of  Christianity,  trad,  6a 
account  of  the  importance  which  it  raves  to  the  individual  e;astence  in 
its  totalitv,  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  ancient  pantheistic  view  of 
the  worid  j '  as  we  saw  ia  fact  very  clearly  exhibited  in  the  pagaa 
attacks  on  Chmtianity.  The  dignity  of  the  body  as  a  temjide  for  &o 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  command  mat  it  should  be  appropriated  to  this 

>  Ai  Irensiu  deicriba  them,  1.  V.  c  91 :        *  Tfv  iii  rfpir  'iOapoiv  tO*  taiuif  pt- 

Quidun  ax  hii,  qui  pauntor  i«cte  credi-  |Jiuc6tuh.    Strom.  1.  V.  f.  MB. 
dime,  ■npcrgrediantnr  ordiaem  promotionU        *  The  earliest  ti«ce  of  it  woald  b«  fqnad 

jnitomiii  et  motu  modiuuioDii  id  iocorrnp-  in  CTpriao,  ep.  BI,  if  th«  irordi,  "  nusmm 

telun   ignotwit,    hauiMieos   msuu  Id   w  in  rarcerem  non  txin  inde,  donee  solvM 

kabentea.  ii«TiinmDiDqDadr*nMai,propMCMlakiw» 

*  In  hoc,  inqohint,  ChrUtnt  infertM  adilt,  dolore  cnid>taiii  emundui  et  pnrgui  <&a 
M  DO*  adinmni.  Tertolliui,  da  anima,  c  S5.  igne,"  (inttead  of  which  ftnother  re*dil( 

*  Hodimni  qaaqiie  delictam  mora  remi^  bu  dintine,)  are  to  be  nnderMood  of  iba 
ncdonii  illic  laindnm ;  where  he  nfen  to  iiate  after  death,  which  ii  cenainlf  the  moi« 
As  noTiaumoi  qtiadrani,  Matth.  II :  SB,  at-  pnibsble  meaning,  and  Dot  of  penance  In 
Icnnnit  nndentood  of  tb«  Ignia  pnrgalo-  Ifae  Meaent  Hfe. 

liw.   LcciS.  *8M<raLy.ll. 
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okl,  htmg  gnniided  ta  Hm  dootaiDe,-there  necessarily  sriies  out  of 
it  an  oppoeitioB  to  tha  Oriental,  do&listio  contempt  of  the  body ;  and 
henoe  it  was  no  accidental  thing  that  the  Gnosticfl  fitrioualy  assaulted 
it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  remark,  in  the  seal  with  which 
it  was  defended  by  the  charch  fothen,  a  lifdit  Cbristiiui  inadnfiti'ra' 
feeling  —  though  not  always  aocompaiMd  wiui  deu-  knowledge — <^ 
the  cmmection  of  this  dootme  with  the  essenee  of  GhtiBliamty.  Bat 
their  caatiouB  adherence  to  the  letter,  as  well  as  Quai  Of^oflitioa  to  the 
Clnoetics,  led  them  not  seldom  to  apprehend  the  doctrine  of  the  reeop- 
rectitni  in  too  crass  and  materitd  a  way,  and  to  fimn  too  narrow  and 
limited  owceptions  of  (be  earthly  body.  Origen  endeaTOced  here  idso 
to  strike  a  middle  oeoree  between  these  epiweite  t^idmcieB,  maldng 
mtm  use  vX  what  the  Apostle  Paul  says  (l  Crainth.  15)  c<HU>eTniag 
the  relation  of  the  earthy  to  the  glorified  body ;  and  distinguiabing^ 
friHn  the  mutable  phenomenal  form,  the  proper  essence  lying  at  ^ 
fbnndatioa  of  the  body,  which  remuns  the  same  throof^ '  all  the 
ehangee  of  the  earthly  life,  and  wMch,  moreover,  e  not  destroyed  at 
death.  This  proper  essence  lying  at  the  foundatioa  of  the  body  would, 
by  the  operation  of  the  dirine  power,  be  aw^ened  to  a  nobler  form, 
oorresponding  to  the  ennobled  character  o£  the  soul ;  so  that,  as  the 
Bool  had  commnnicated  its  own  pecnhar  stamp  to  the  earthly  body,  it 
would  then  commanicat«  the  same  to  the  transfigured  body.^  In  proctf  , 
of  this  he  alleges,  that  the  identity  of  the  body  m  this  life  consiati  not 
in  its  momently  changing  phenomenal  form,  which  had  been  fitly  eom- 
pared  to  a  flowing  stream,^  but  in  the  peculiar  stamp  which  the  soul 
unpresses  on  the  body,  whereby  it  bectMnes  the  proper  form  of  mau> 
&etataon  of  this  or  that  particnl^  penonality.* 

NatuTid  as  it  wordd  be  to  the  C%ri.itian  feetings  of  tiwM  who  bad 
been  ODnrerted  &om  HeatheiuBm,  to  seek — by  entering  nore  deeply  inW 
the  wh(Je  connection  of  the  work  of  redemption,  into  the  spirit  of  the 
goepel,  into  the  sense  of  single  passages  often  too  saperfcially  under- 
stood — some  ground  of  consoladoa  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  their  anceS' 
tors  who  had  died  without  fiuth  in  die  gospel ;  yet  they  were  deterred 
&om  it  by  a  mistaken  adherence  to  the  letter  in  the  understanding  of 
scripture,  and  by  the  stem,  uncompromising  opposition  to  Fagauisnt. 
And  the  outward,  materialized  riew  of  regeneration  which  arose  out 
of  the  habit  of  confounding  It  with  baptism,  also  contributed  to  promote 
these  narrow  views,  which  afterwards,  carried  to  the  extreme,  issued  ui 
the  notion  of  absolute  predeetiaatdon,     Marcion  alone  did,  on  this  ude^ 

I  Tha  (Uof  x^Mcnipi^  la  A*  aHfia  also  lo  ba  TednMd  to  hii  doctrine  of  a  <n>r 
inwfumov,  jut  u  In  the  ffSfio  ^;turni.    lying  at  the  zrotind  of  the  coiporul  mnid. 


To  illntmiB  thii  point,  be  had  reoonne 
Bomedmet  to  hi*  owa  doct  ~ 


id  idMeptibte  of  the  whole  manifold  rai 
r  of  pnpeniet.    Bet  w.  Am.  L II.  a.  II 

Ceii.  L IV.  c  97. 


BomeBmet  to  hte  owa  doctrine  eoncerainz  ttf  o.  ^. 

the  tTa,,  in  iiaelf  andetermtaei,  bat  enpnble    c'Ceii.  L 

of  receiTin^,  ihrongh  tbe  plaatle  power  of  ■  Select*  In  PatlmiM:  06  ic      , 

God,  qnalllua  of  a  hMier  or  lower  order;  imipaaTiu  ri  aiitia,  itbnii(  np^c  rt  ixpifiif 

and  aometinrea  to  tbe  doetrkie  at  a  dirnaralo  rAra  eUi  iK>a  ^/upOv  ri)  np^ivi'  ^nwcf^wvi* 

eaaance,  nnderiying  the  bodf ,  a  Aojvf  awtp-  toMv  torai  it  ry  aCfmn  It/iuv.    1 .  XL 

panKit  (ratio  ea  qim  ntntanliatn  eontinet  p.  388.  tA.  Lonn: 

corpoialein,  qaa  Mmper  in  labataititi  eor-  ■  *  "Oinp  hcnpiacnipifm  hr  if  oapnt,  niSre 

fcnt  Hln  eat,}  whid,  faowtrv,  i*  iiaelf  z^uampMifTOtTai  hi  t^  wvnfuma^  tffifH 
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eatet  more  profirandlf  into  the  S[urit  of  the  evangelical  doctrioe ;  and 
here  he  was  Joined  by  the  Alexandriaita,  who,  to  expl^  this  matter, 
had  recouiBe  to  ike  docbine  of  a  progreeaive  deyelopment  ftod  coone 
of  porifioation  after  death,  and  moreover  found,  or  supposed  they  found, 
an  allnwon  to  this  in  tiie  descent  of  Chnst  to  Hadea.  With  great  seal 
Clement  nuuntained  this  doctrine,  as  one  neoessarily  grounded  in  the 
muverssl  love  and  justice  of  God,  with  whom  is  no  respect  of  peraons. 
The  beneficent  power  of  our  Saviour — he  affirms — is  not  confined 
barely  to  the  present  life,  bnt  operates  at  all  times  and  everywhere.^ 
But  the  AlezandriaDB,  as  mi^t  be  gatiiered  irom  what  has  already 
been  said  respecdng  their  doctrine  concerning  the  iuuuaatvii  our^piar,  (sav- 
ing jostioe,)  went  still  further,  and  supposed,  as  the  ultimate  end  of 
all,  a  umversal  redemption,  coomBtiiig  in  the  amuhilation  of  all  moral 
evil,  and  a  tuuveisal  restoration  to  that  original  unity  of  the  divine  life 
oat  of  which  all  had  proceeded  (tiie  general  imKar^araav.')  Tet,  in  the 
ease  of  Oiigen,  this  doctrine  lost  its  M[  meamng,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
■equences  which  he  was  pleased  to  connect  with  it.  His  theory  coo- 
coming  the  necessary  matability  of  will  in  created  beings,  led  Him  to 
infer,  that  evil,  ever  germinating  afresh,  would  stall  continue  to  render  - 
necessary  new  processes  of  puiification,  and  new  worlds  destined  loe 
the  restoration  <n  fidlen  beings ;  until  all  should  again  be  brought  back 
,  frova  maoifoldness  to  unity ;  so  that  there  was  to  be  a  oonatant  mter- 
ohange  between  fall  and  redemption,  between  nnit^  and  manifoldneas. 
Into  such  a  comfortless  ETTStem  was  this  profound  thmker  betrayed,  by 
carrying  throu^  with  n^d  consistency  his  one-sided  notion  of  crev 
tnrely  freedom  and  mutability,  and  thus  marring  the  full  conception  of 
redemption.  This  doctrine  he  had  expressed  with  great  confiaence  in 
lus  work  mpUpxHvi  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  also  was  not 
<me  d  those  points  upon  which  his  views  became  changed  at  a  later 
period  of  his  ufe ;  yet  traces  (^  it  are  still  to  be  found  (though  not  bo 
oertain  and  distinct  traces)  in  his  later  writbgl.' 

IV.  NoHce*  of  the  man  Stninent  C^turch  Teadiert. 

The  ecoledastical  writers  who  followed  next  after  the  apoeties,  ars 
the  BCKjalled  Apostolic  Fathers,  (patres  apostolici,)  who  lived  in  the 
{^  of  the  apostles,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  their  disciples.  A 
phenomenon  singular  in  its  kind,  is  the  striking  difierence  between  the 
writing  of  the  aposties  and  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  who 
were  so  nearly  their  cout«mporanes.  In  other  cases,  transitions  are 
wont  to  be  gradual ;  bnt  in  this  instance  we  observe  a  sudden  change. 
IHiere  are  here  no  gentle  gradations,  but  all  at  once  an  abrupt  tran»- 

i  Oi  ydp  ivraeSa /liim  i  OvaiiK  i  tiip-  *  Orig.  ir.  to.  LILc  S;  c  Cck.  LIT. 

JW^ia^  ^dovu,  r&inv  M  ten  ml  Ail  ipyilie-  &  69,  ba  banlj  MTi :  Et  li'nk  Tim  6fiana- 

TBI.     SlitMB.  1.  VL  f.  638  et  630.     Ba  abo  ^  r^  xiutiat  Jorw  ft",  >*  i™^  "^^ 

inakM  OH  of  the  legend  noUced  on  ft  for-  tfiaraeiia  i  /Jf,  iv  irprnw/dviit  T/ayv  ri 

BUT  pige — wUch  legend    itwlf  pectuqif  rua&ra  jf troatffocru.    There  is  an  obKum 

grew  ont  of  the  ftdt  DMd  of  tome  •otalion  Mat  in  Hatth.  f.  103.    After  tlie  dTMoro- 
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tion  &oA  6n«  stjle  of  lAngtiAf^  to  imo&er  j  a  {dtflBodmwi'ii'Mdi  shovM 
lead  w  to  ackaowledge  tbe  &ct  of  a  speciai  i^«ii«T  of  tbe  Divine  Si^t 
in  the  souls  of  the  apostles.  After  the  times  of  ttie  first  exttaordinary. 
^>erations  of  the  Holy  Ohoat,  followed  the  period  of  the  firee  develop 
meat  of  hwnfta  nature  in  Cbmtiuii^ ;  fmd  here,  as  ifi  all  «tlber  caaes,. 
the  begimuDgs  most  be  small  and  feeble,  befim  t^  effects  of  Chria' 
tianity  oould  penetrate  more  widely,  and  brin|;  fiiUy  nnder  their  uAir 
ence  the  great  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  was  to  be  shown^  fint^ 
what  the  divine  power  could  effect  by  the  fooHehness  of  preaching. 

The  wiitinge  of  the  so-called  Apoatolic  Fathere  haTe  twhappUyt  for 
tJhe  iBCfflt  part,  ctxne  down  to  ua  in  a  condition  very  little  worthy  of  eoD> 
fidence,  partly  becaose  imder  the  name  of  theae  men,  so  highly  wit»~ 
rated  in  die  church,  writings  were  early  forged  for  the  pnrpoee  cf  ^v* 
ing  authority  to  particular  ojanions  or  principles;  and . partly  beowM>- 
their  own  writings  which  were  extant,  became  int«nxdated  in  subwvri- 
ance  to  a  Jewish  hierarchical  interest,  which  umea  to  omsh  the  free 
sprit  of  the  gospel. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  have  to  notice  first  Barnabas,  the  well- 
kDOWQ  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  if  a  letter,  which  in  the  second 
century  was  known  under  his  name  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  and 
iriiich  bore  the  title  of  a  catholic  epstle,^  really  belmged  to  him.  Bat 
we  cannot  possibly  recognize  in  this  production,  the  Barnabas  who  wai 
deemed  worthy  to  take  part  as  a  companion  in  the  apoetohcal  laboia  of 
Paul,  aai  who  had  derived  his  name  from  the  great  power  of  bis  di^ 
courses  in  the  churches.'  It  breatiies  a  sprit  widely  different  Sxiaa- 
what  might  be  expected  of  such  an  apostolic  nun.  We  see  here  a^ 
Jew  of  Uie  Alexandrian  school,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  and 
was  spared  by  his  Alexandrian  truning  for  a  more  spiritual  concept 
taon  of  Ghristiani^ ;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  attached  too  mooh  ink- 
portance  to  the  Gliosis  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  —  a  man  who  Bougbfc 
m  the  mystic  allegorical  interM^tation  of  the  Old  Teatammt,  —  mere 
onwonaot  with  the  8i»rit  of  FUlo  than  that  of  Paul,  or  even  c^  &», 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  —  a  peculiar  wisdom,  in  which  be  seems  to 
take  a  TUB  sort  of  pleasure.  We  meet  nowhere  in  this  letter  with, 
those  views  <^  th?  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  as  a  religious  raeaDS  of  eultuM 
adapted  to  a  certun  stage  of  human  development,  which  we  meet  with 
in  Paul ;  but  such  views  as  erinoe  an  altogether  peculiar,  Alezandrian 
tutu  of  mind — news  which  ara  not  found  to  recnr  in  the  fi)llowing 
church-t«acher8,  and  winch  B[ffaag  .from  the  wildest  class  of  idealists 
among  the  Alexandrian  Jews.^  Moses  fipi^e  eyerything  in  the  spirit 
(iKxvtvfwn;)  — that  ia,  he  had  only  {««Bented  universal,  spiritual 
truths  under  a  symbolical  form.  But  the  carnal  Jews,  instead-)^  pene> 
trating  into  the  meaning  of  these  symbc^,  uoderstood  and  believed 
everytlnng  in  the  literal  sense,  and  suppcGed  they  most  observe  the  law 
according  to  the  letter.   Tbns  the  entire  ceremomal  reli^n  had  sprung 

1  "EvumAil  mdoJiud),  L  e.  a  letUr  intend-  k  cbu«cler  whioh  uuiren  lo  the  ooDl«nls 

•d  for  general  drcnladon,  and  containing  of  tliii  ejanle. 

nuuer  of  gentnl  intoMt,  —  hi  exlionato-  ■  Tlis  mtpaiMiarur,  vli(  ir/w^efor. 

17  wijliiig  deitined  fer  Mrenl  diQichei, —  '  Sea  aboTO,  toL  L  p.  49. 
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out  of  amtsoonception  of  the  carnal  multitade.  A  bad  angel,  it  is  B)dd,i 
had  led  ihem  into  this  error ;  just  as  in  the  Clementines,  and  otfaer 
initiiigs  of  that  stamp,  it  is  a  &7orite  hypothesis  t^at  original  Jndfusm 
had  been  adulterated  by  the  spurions  additions  of  vicked  B[HritB.  The 
anthor  of  this  e^nstle  is  even  unwilling  to  admit,  that  circumcision  wsa 
a  seal  or  sign  of  the  covenant ;  alle^g,  &a  evidence  to  tiie  contnuy, 
that  circumdsion  was  practised  also  among  the  Arabians,  the  Syrians, 
and  the  idolatrous  priests  (in  Egypt.)  But  it  is  made  out,  that  Abra- 
ham circumciung  the  818  men,  Qen.  c.  IT,  and  14:  14,  prefigured 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesns ;  'IH  (18)  b^g  the  initial  letters  of  the  nsme 
Jeens,  and  T  (800)  the  mga  of  ^e  cross.  These  characters  boA  nn- 
merala,  peculiar  to  the  Greek  language,  could  have  occurred  to  no  one 
bat  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  had  lost  Ids  knowledge  of,  or  perhaps  had 
never  been  acqounted  with,  the  Hebrew,  and  who  was  familiar  only 
widi  the  Alexaikdrian  verdcm  —  certurdy  not  to  Barnabas,  who  could 
have  shown  no  such  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  even  if  it  were 
poeable  to  suppoee  him  guilty  of  such  egregious  trifling.  Yet  the  tn- 
fler  himself  looks  upon  it  as  a  remarkable  discovery,  as  is  evident  from 
the  pompous  remaric,  which  so  exactly  characterizes  the  mystery-traf- 
ficking B[nrit  of  the  AlexandrianJewish  Gnons :  "  No  one  ever  learned 
from  me  a  more  genume  doctrine ;  but  I  know  that  ye  are  worthy 
of  it."* 

The  prevuling  drift  of  the  epstle  is  in  oppoation  to  camal  Jud»sm, 
and  to  Judaism  in  Ghristiamty.  We  recognise  the  polemical  turn 
aguoat  the  latter,  the  dogmatic  influence  of  wluch  extended  to  the 
news  entertained  concerning  tiie  person  of  Christ,  when,  in  chap.  12, 
it  is  emphatically  observed,  that  Christ  is  not  merely  the  Son  of  maa 
and  the  Son  of  David,  but  also  the  Son  of  God.  The  epistle  is  all  of 
a  piece,  and  cannot  possibly  be  separated  into  two  parts,*  of  which  Bar^ 
n^>aa  was  the  author  of  one,  and  somebody  else  of  the  otiier. 
.  For  the  rest,  there  b  no  blot  which  intimates  that  the  author  (^  the 
e^netle  wished  to  have  it  supposed  he  was  Barnabas.  But  his  spnk 
and  style  being  in  accordance  with  the  Alexandrian  taste,  it  may  hare 
<M»ne  aboat,  t^t,  as  the  author's  name  was  unknown,  and  it  was  irished 
to  give  credit  and  authority  to  the  document,  Uie  report  fbond  currency 
in  &at  city,  that  Barnabas  was  the  author. 

Next  to  Barnabas  we  place  Clement ;  periiaps  the  same  whom  Paul 
mentions  in  Piulipp.  4 :  3.  About  the  end  of  the  first  century,  be  wai 
Uahop  of  the  church  at  Rome.  We  have,  under  his  name,  tm  epittU 
to  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  the /ra^mmC  of  a  ateond.  The  first  (rf 
these  was,  in  'das  first  centuries,  read  at  public  worship  in  many  of  the 
churches,  along  with  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  It  coi^ 
tains  an  exhortation,  interwoven  with  examples  and  general  maxung, 
TeeommencUng  concord  to  the  Corinthian  church,  which  was  rent  by 
divimons.  Tme  epistle,  although  genuine  in  the  miun,  is  still  not  exempt 
front  unpc«i»nt  mterpolations.     We  detect  a  palpable  contradiction, 

*  Obitit  ynioiartfior  tfiattv  in'  liltB  X6ye»-  iOM  Mm  In  i^ial  tvn  ^idt. 
■  Aa  Sctienkd  hM  MMTtad. 
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vbeu,  for  Ktamide,  ire  obseire,  framing  dinngh  tbe  Bor&ce  of  tits 
whi^  e|M8tle,  tiia  ample  relatioiiB  of  Sie  oldest  conatitutiiMt  of  tha 
Christiim  church,  where  biahope  and  presbyters  v«re  placed  wholly  on 
a  level,  and  Hxen  in  (me  passage,  f  40  asd  <hiwiu^,  find  the  wholo 
^tem  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  traosferred  to  the  Chmtdan  church. 
The  epiatle  which  passes  o&der  the  name  of  the  second,  ia  manifestly 
nothing  but  the  fragment  of  a  homily. 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement,  two  other  ejHStles  have  been  pre- 
Berred  in  the  Syrian  church,  which  were  published  by  Wetatein,  in  an 
appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  circular  let- 
teis,  addreeaed  particularly  to  those  Chriatiaoa  of  how  sexes  who  Ured 
in  the  state  of  celibacy.  The  praise  which  l^ese  writings  bestow  <m 
the  immarried  life,  b  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prove  that  Clement  was 
not  Uieir  author ;  this  high  estimation  of  oelibacy '  having  become  coin- 
mon  at  a  very  early  period.  There  are  eeveral  things  in  favor  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  these  epistles :  they  nowhere  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  hierarchical  eSbrt ;  Uiey  do  not,  like  other  writing  of  this  kind, 
api^y  the  Old-Testament  ideas  of  the  priesthood  to  the  CbristiaB 
church  ;  they  make  no  prominent  distinction  between  cler^  and  laity, 
nor  between  bishope  and  presbyters  ;  they  represent  the  gm  of  heatine 
diseases,  especially  demoniacal  possesfflons,  as  a  &ee  gifl,  not  attached 
to  any  pardcnlar  office.  Still,  however,  these  considerationB  do  not 
amount  to  a  certain  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  writings  ;  the 
whole  admitting  of  an  easy  explanation,  even  on  the  supposition  oi 
their  later  origin,  from  tlie  tendencies  peculiar  to  certain  countries  of 
the  East. 

As  these  e^nstles  must  have  been  quite  agreeable  to  the  ascetic  ten- 
dency of  the  Western,  particularly  of  the  North-African  church ;  ag, 
in  similar  writings  of  a  pt«ctical  character,  (aimed  against  the  same 
abuses  which  are  reproved  in  these  epistles,)  there  was  frequent  ooctr 
mon  for  alluding  to  them,  it  must  appear  the  more  singular,  that  thej 
hre  found  nowhere  cited  before  the  fourth  century ;  ^  a  fact  sufficient  tii 
itself  to  excite  suspicion  wi^  regard  to  their  anuienticity; 

These  epistles  bear  every  mai^  of  havins  been  forged  in  some  East- 
ern church,  in  the  last  times  of  the  seccmd  or  in  the  third  centuiy, 
partly  with  a  view  to  exalt  the  merits  of  the  unmarried  life,  partly  to 
counteract  the  abuses  which,  under  the  show  of  celibacy,  began  to  gun 
ground,  particularly  the  irregular  cconeclions  of  the  amtioaicrot? 

Under  tbe  name  of  this  Clement,  various  other  writings  were  forged, 
subservient  to  some  hierarchical  or  dogmatic  interest ;  as,  for  example, 
tiie  tract  which  relates  to  the  lustory  of  Clanent  himself,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  convert  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  together  with  his 
father,  whom  he  lost  and  afterwards  finds  again ;  *  ^  CUmentimt, 
whose  peculiar  style  of  thought,  resembling  that  of  the  Ebionites,  we 

1  See  ToL  L  p.  377.  tha  irno^  letter  againn  Paul  d  BmdomIi. 

*  The  Bret  aUiUKnu  to  it  are  in  Epipha-     Eiueb.  L  VIL  e.  SO. 
Dins  and  J«amne.  '.Benoe  the  title  to  one  of  the  reTiifou 
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faave  already  dMoribed ;  finally,  &e  coQeetiixk  of  kpostolwal  c 
Hods,  (Aortfiy  or  iumi}^  dnmdtau,)  and  the  apoatolioal  caiionB,  (afavp* 
imtanlLuuL) 

Tho  ori^  of  these  two  oollectians  iw  be  expliined  m  tlie  Bams 
way  as  that  of  the  sM»Ued  ApOBdea'  Oreed.  As  men  ori j^mallj  spokt 
of  an  apostolioal  traditua  retatiog  to  matters  of  doctrine,  without  iti 
ever  having  occurred  to  tiiem  diat  die  apostles  had  drawn  up  a'Con£» 
BOD  of  &ith  ;  so  they  were  accostomed  to  speak  of  an  iqxietolical  tm- 
diUon  relating  to  the  constitation  sad  naages  of  the  church,  wititoot 
erer  hamg  saj^toBod  that  i^e  apoetles  had  ^ven  my  written  laws  <n 
the  8iibj«ot.  l^e  exprossions  "  apostcJical  traditions,  aoostotioat  oi& 
nances,"  having  thus  once  become  familiar,  a  fbotitold  ma  fiunished 
for  tko  o;Hnion,  or  the  pretence,  that  the  apostles,  having  prepared  a 
written  confeau(m  of  faith,  had  also  drawn  up  a  coliectioo  of  eccleala» 
tio&l  laws.  Hence,  to  subeerve  different  interests,  different  ooUeclimia 
of  tins  kind  may  bare  sprung  into  existence;  nnce  the  one  which 
Bpiphwiius  cites  in  many  places  n  evidently  not  the  same  witii  our 
present  Apostolical  Constitutions.  These  latter  appear  to  have  beea 
formed  gradually,  in  the  Eastern  church,  out  of  different  fragments,  Am- 
in£  a  period  reaching  from  the  close  of  the  second  into  ibe  finuth  OMitoiy. 

Hermaa  would  follow  the  next  in  this  series,  were  he  same  with  the 
<Hie  mentioned  in  Fanl's  epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  16,  as  muij 
among  ttte  «i<nents  supposed.  We  have,  under  tlus  name,  a  woric  en- 
titled ZV  Shepherd,  (ini^  ;)  so  called,  becaose  in  the  second  book  an 
angel,  the  appointed  guturdian  of  Hermaa,  is  introduced  in  the  oharacttt 
t^  a  shepherd. 

It  cannot  be  certunly  detennined  whether  the  author  bad,  w  imag- 
ined he  bad,  the  vistoos  which  he  deecribes ;  or  whether  he  inrentea 
them  to  procure  a  more  bvorable  reception  for  the  doctrines,  chiefly 
tffttCtical,  which  he  advuices.  Tlie  work  was  written  originally  m 
week,  but  has  b«en  preserved  tons,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  a  Lmo 
translation.  It  stood  is  high  repute  among  the  Greek  writers  of  the 
second  century,  a  distinction,  perhaps,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Bn]h 
posed  author,  and  Ins  fiimous  visions,  not  a  littie  contributed.  Ireueus 
oites  the  book  under  the  title  of  the  teriptitre.  Yet  it  may  be  very 
much  doubted  whether  the  Hennas  (rf*  the  Apostle  Paul  was  really  ite 
antiior  ;  although  the  other  tradition,  also,  (cited  in  the  poem  agmnat 
Marcion,  ascribed  to  Tertuilian,  and  in  the  fragment  on  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  published  by  Muratori,^)  which  aacribea  it  to  the 
brother  of  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  the  year  156,  is  no  less  doubt- 
ful ;  unce  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  credit  is  due  to  these 
two  documeufB ;  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  book  in  the  times  of 
Irenseua  and  Clement  of  AlexBndria,  can  hardly  be  reoon(^ed  with  the 
I^pothesis  of  so  late  an  origin." 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  is  said,  in  the  reign  o£ 

^Antiq.  iul.Jiid.cTi,T.  nX  itrojiiie  Oe  Mlborit^  of  tbe  book  who  led 

*  It  m>7  b&Te  been,  that  the  Koman  for  this  vei?  pmpoM  to  dx  on  «i  lue  an 

Blihop  Pins  actaally  bad  b  brother  of  this  antbor. 

■uu)  tan  thoM  wno  wan  deslroai  of  de- 
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SVi^,  to  have  beeii  conTflyed  is  a  priaoaer  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
«xpectiog  to  b»  thrown  to  the  wUd  beiBts.  On  the  tny,  he  ie  Baid  to 
lure  written  aeren  epstlefl;  nx  to  cfanrohes  of  Aaia  imor,  uid  <me  to 
Poljcu^  bidiop  of  omTTiut.  These  letters,  it  must  be  ailoned,  con- 
tain paengea  which  at  least  bear  thronghoutthe  stamp  of  antiquity. 
Soch  espeSalh^  tie  the  paesageB  directed  against  Jndaisn  and.  agunat 
Docetism ;  but  even  ti»  briefer  rerinon,  which  is  the  one  moat  entitled 
to  confidence,  has  been  very  mach  interpolated.  As  the  acoonnt  of 
the  iiitftyrdom  of  Iguatans  ma;  be  justlj  suspected,^  so  too  Qw 
letters  wluoh  presuppose  the  correctneBs  of  this  gugpioious  legend,  do 
not  wear  at  all  a  stamp  of  a  di^tdoct  individuality  of  character,  and  of  a 
Btaa  of  these  times  addiesaing  his  last  worda  to  the  churches.  A  hie- 
rarcfaical'  poipose  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  letter  to  Folycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  wears  very  much  the  a]^ 
pearance  of  an  idle  compilation  That  to  &.o  Boman  cdiurch  possesses 
more  decided  marks  of  originalitj  than  the  others. 

Of  Polvcarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  we  have  already  spoken.  To  him 
is  aecribed  an  ejinstle  to  the  church  at  Philipfd ;  nor  are  ttiere  any  suf- 
finont  reasons  for  doubting  that  he  was  the  audior  of  it. 
0  Immediately  aftor  the  apostolical  fatben,  we  place  the  Apd<^Bta, 
who  follow  next  in  the  order  of  time.  The  existiag  scientific  culture 
would  first  be  made  subservient  to  the  defence  of  .Oiristiwuty  under 
ihe  goTcniment  of  Hadriaa ;  and  the  Apologists,  who  began  to  appear 
about  this  period,  are  therefbre  to  be  conadered  as  the  ea^est  repre- 
sentatives of  such  a  combination.    . 

Among  these,  t^  first  io  be  noticed  is  Quadratos.  He  was  known 
as  an  evangelitt,^  and  stood  is  higb  repute  on  account  of  hia  prophetio 
gifts.  He  must  not  be  t^en  for  the  same  peistm  as  a  Quadratus^  who, 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  AureUus,  was  hishop  of  the  church  at  Athens, 
and  with  whom  Jerome  has  confounded  him.  It  is  to  be .  regretted^ 
t^t  his  Apology  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Easehins  has  preserved 
tiie  following  remarkable  passage  from  it :  "  The  woriu  of  our  Saviour 
were  always  to  be  seen,  for  they  were  real ;  •—  those  tliat  were  healed, 
and  those  that  were  raised  from  the  dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when 
they  were  healed  or  raised,  but  they  were  alwaya  there ;  not  only  whilst 
he  dwelt  on  the  earth,  but  also  after  his  deputure,  which  they  long  sor- 
vived ;  so  that  some  of  them  have  lived  even  to  our  own  tames."  ^ 

The  second,  Aiistides,  still  retained,  after  he  became  a  Ghiistian, 
tiie  philosopher's  cloak,  (rfiffav,  pallium,)  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
present  Christiuiity  to  the  educated  Heathen  as  the  new  philosophy 
fiom  heaven.* 

Justin  Martyr  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  &6  first  among  these 

1  Sm  vol.  I.  p.  ISl.  *  Hlsranym.  de  vir.  iUiutr.  c  30,  ep.  83, 

*  Thil  word  is  to  be  andentood  In  the  ad  Magnain :  ApoUveticum  contezlnin  phi- 

•Bnse  of  the  N*w  Teatament,  L  e.  u  dciig-  loaophonnn  Mnteniuk    lie  traveller  Sa 

iMtiOB  t,  leaAer,  not  OMiiMCIed  vitb  inj  1b  Goilleti^  laji,  that  in  a  doialcr,  abost 

paruculBT  drnroh,  bnl  travelUiiK  abotU-aaa  tirentj-fonrmila  from  Athena,  tbejpretaid 

muBionftTY  to  preach  Ibe  goapeL  MiU  to  bt  in  poMMiion  of  tbia  Apoloev. 

"Euseb.  L  lli  c  8Ti  L  IV.  cS;  I.  V. 
c.  17. 
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ftpdo^ta  whoBe  vritings  h&n  come  doim  to  oar  times,  aAd  tlie  fint 
Ghriataan  &ther,  intiinatel;  koowD  to  as,  in  whom  we  obaerre  Chiigtian* 
ity  in  contact  with  the  Hellenic  cultnre,  and  more  particnlaily  with  die 
Platonic  philoBophy ;  in  which  renpect,  he  is  the  precoiBor  of  the  Alex- 
andrian  i^urch-teachera.  The  accounts  of  his  life  and  education  we 
must  derive  for  tlie  most  part  &om  his  own  writings  ;  sad  it  will  be  the 
safest  cooree  to  confine  onrselres  in  the  first  place  to  his  two  Apologiea ; 
inasmuch  as  these  are  the  undoabted  prodactionB  of  Justin,  and  bear 
indubitable  marks  of  a  decided  intellectnal  bent.  As  to  his  other 
writings,  they  must  first  be  compared  with  ^ese,  before  we  can  decide 
about  their  genuineness. 

Flavius  Justinus  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Flavia  Keapolia,  the  ancient 
Sichem  in  Samaria :  it  was  at  that  time  a  Bomao-Greek  colony,  in 
which  the  Greek  language  and  culture  predominated.  Probably  it  was 
not  a  decided  taste  for  epeculatdre  inquiries,  which  in  truth  he  did  not 
possess,  but  the  longing  afler  some  stable  ground  of  r«ligioas  conri<y 
tion,  that  led  him,  with  many  others  of  his  age,  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy ;  and  precisely  for  this  reason  the  philosophy  of  Plato  would  pre- 
sent the  most  attractions  for  him.  It  was  not  so  much  true  that  he 
became  a  syBtematic  follower  of  this  philosophy,  as  that  he  adopted* 
many  of  its  ideas,  and  particularly  such  as  were  suited  to  meet  the 

r'  t  of  an  age  which  felt  the  necessity  of  religioD.  But  ^e  spirit  at 
philosophy  could  not  so  pre-occupy  his  mind,  as  to  unfit  it,  aa  it  did 
many  other  mmds,  for  other  spiritual  impresuons.  He  infonns  us  him- 
self how  he  came  to  be  a  Christian.'  "■  I  also,"  says  he,  "  was  once 
•Q  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato ;  and  I  heard  the  Christians 
abused.  But  when  I  saw  them  meet  death,  and  all  tiiat  is  accounted 
terrible  among  men,  without  dismay,  I  knew  it  to  be  impossible  that 
they  should  live  in  sin  and  lust.  I  despised  the  o{Hnion  of  the  mulfr 
tode  ;  I  glory  in  being  a  Christian,  and  take  every  puns  to  prove  my- 
self worthy  01  my  calling." 

Afler  becoming  a  Christian,  Justin  still  retained  the  mantie'  which 
he  had  worn  as  a  pagan  philosopher  and  ascetic,  avfuling  himself  of  his 
former  garb  and  mode  of  life  as  a  means  which  enabled  him  eadly  to 
introduce,  in  lus  intercourse  with  men,  reli^ous  and  philosophical  su)^ 
jects,  and  through  these  to  prepare  tiie  way  for  bringing  home  the  gos- 
pel to  their  hearts.  Thus  be  may  be  regarded  as  an  itinerant  preacner 
m  the  garb  of  a  philosopher.^  From  one  of  his  remarks  in  the  second 
Apology,  where,  describmg  the  Christian  cultus,  he  says,  "  We  conduct 
the  oonnnced,  a^r  we  have  baptized  them,  to  the  assembled  brethren," 
it  has  been  too  hastily  inferred,^  iitat  he  was  orduned  to  the  sjnritiul 
office.  No  such  distinction  was  made,  as  yet,  between  clergy  and  luty, 
as  renders  it  unprobable  that  Justin  expressed  lumself  in  this  way  on 
the  prindple  of  the  nniversal  Christian  priesthood.     But  whether  he 


_  _ii  If  ihc  budagne  with  Trypho  wen    JoBlia'i 
not  gcnaine,  jct  on  tfaii  ptont  ws  might        *  B;  TUkntoBt 
anil ovcmItm  of  tbe  KcoBDU  it  oonMiM; 


Apotoe.  I.  p.  so,  Bi.  ^ee  w«  might  at  1mm  Minms  that  the 

3m  toI.  L  p.  375.  koihor  WM  Kcquainied  widi  Uw  hiWuj  of 
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hftd  been  solemnly  orduned,  in  the  name  of  Ae  cbnrch,  to  Uie  offioe 
of  an  evangeHator  not,  —  aqnestion  of  little  importance, — lua  rafts  as 
&  teacher  wonld  hardly  be  Buffered  to  lie  idle,  when  they  could  be  bo 
naefblly  employed,  both  in  spreading  the  gospel  among  the  Heathen, 
and  in  giving  matruclion  to  tne  chnrchea  themselves.  If  tiny  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  story  of  Justin's  martyrdoin,  it  would  appear  from 
thia  narrative,  that,  while  he  resided  at  Rome,  a  portion  of  uie  church, 
who  understood  the  Greek  language,  were  accuetomed  to  meet  and  hear 
him  discourse  in  his  own  house. 

We  remarked  in  the  first  section  of  this  Mstory,'  that,  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  at  the  beginning  ^  the  reign  at 
Pius,  the  Christians  were  peraecuted.  It  was  on  this  occasion  tliat 
Justin,  who  happened  to  be  then  living  at  Borne,  felt  himeelf  called 

rn  to  present  to  the  emperor  a  written  defence  of  their  cause.  As 
name  of  Marcns  AureHus  with  the  title  of  Csesar  does^ot  appear 
at  the  head  of  this  document,  it  was  probably  written  bef<ft  Anreliiu 
had  been  nominated  to  that  dignity,  which  happened  in  the  year  139.' 
It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  work  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  first  Apolooy  of  Justin  was  written.  The  immediate 
occ«»on  of  bis  writing  in  defence  of  the  Christians  was  an  incident, 
which  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  working  of  Christianity  and 
of  the  pemecutions.  A  woman  of  Rome,  who  with  her  hnsbuid  had 
led  an  abandoned  life,  becEbne  a  convert.  She  now  refused  to  share 
any  longer  in  the  vices  of  her  husband,  and  used  alt  her  influence  to 
redwrn Turn.  Seing  unsuccessful  in  this,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
remiun  connected  with  her  husband  without  participating  in  his  sins,  she 
availed  herself  of  the  privilege  allowed  in  such  cases  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord,  and  procured  a  <Uvorce.  lo  revenge,  her  hn^ 
band  accused  her  of  being  a  Christian.  The  woman  now  petitioned 
the  emperor,  that  she  mi^t  first  be  allowed  to  arrange  her  domestic 
a&airs,  when  she  would  submit  the  matter  to  a  judicial  investigation. 
The  husband,  perceiving  that  his  vengeance  against  his  wife  was  thus 
likely  to  be  delayed,  turned  his  maUce  upon  her  Christian  teacher,  whose 
name  was  Ftolemseus.  The  latter  was  seized  by  a  centurion,  and  car- 
ried before  the  prsefect  of  the  city.  Having  boldly  declared  before 
the  prtefect  that  he  was  a  Christian,  he  was  condemned  to  death. 

'  Sae  toL  I.  p.  103.  was  son  of  Lndna  ^iioi  Venu,  whom  TV*- 

*  The  niiiencihxion  tnni  m  Ibllowi :  At-  jan  had  adopled,  anil  nnmiaaicd  Cxaai. 

Tmyi&npi  Tiry  iOiiiii  'Aipiaii^  'Avruvfiy  After  tbo  eaiiy  death  of  Lacini,  he  also,  in 

^iaiBd  te^aVTif  %.Biaapi  ia2  Ointaianiiuf  compliance  wiUi  the  wish  of  Hadrian,  wa« 

(il^  4d<ia6^  cat  Aoncw  ^iioai*i^  (accord-  adopted  bv  Antoninas  Fiu^  who  look  iha 

Ini  to  Eosebdiu,  ^iXoai^)  KOioapoi  fuaa  place  of  hia  father.    The  reading  found  id 

vV  *^  Eim3ov;  eloKOtirn^,  ipurrj  iraiitia^,  Eiuebiug  ig  mOEt  probablf  the  correct  one ; 

Up4  rf  avyni^Ti^  iui2  d^/i^  mnrrl  'Pu/iaiuv,  for  ll  can  hardl;^  be  supposed  that  Laciw 

The  first  named  is  the  AaznatDS  Anionmiu  Yerui  would  have  two  epitbeU.    The  snr- 

Pin*,  vho  bad  then  entered  upon  hia  reign  ;  name  "  philoaopher  "  il  quite  incongnumi 

the  second,  H.  ADtoninni  Pbitosophua,  to  applied  loafODth  but  nine  yean  old ;  whito 

whom  the  Emperor  Hadiiau  (at  whoae  re-  be  migfal  be  slvled,  with  perfect  propriety, 

quest  Antoninus  Pitu  adtnited  him)  had  the  IpaariK  "^"V-    The  niniame''philo- 

nven  the  name  Annini  Verisairan*;   (be  lopher "  would  sooner  be  giren  to  the  now 

inird.  Lndiu  Vema  Antoninni,  wbo  aflec^  deceased  SMat  Verus,  whom  Spaniaoni 

wanli  wa«  ra-regeut  with  H-Aarelias.    He  calla  "emdiMs  in  litoria." 
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Anollier  Ohristiia  by  the  name  of  Lacins,  on  heuing  tins  doeia«^ 
■ud  to  Hie  pnefect :  "  Why  do  yon  condfimn  to  death  a  mail  who  m 
milty  neither  of  morder,  nor  theft,  nor  adulteiy,  nor  any  otiier  cnme^ 
but  merely  beoaoae  he  has  called  himself  a  (^uiatian  ?  Such  a  pz» 
eeeding  doea  not  become  the  pious  emperor,  nor  the  j^osopher,  tha 
ampeior's  son." '  From  these  words,  the  pmfect  gsitiiered  that  the 
spraLer  was  also  a  Chiistaao,  and,  upon  his  avowing  t^t  it  was  bo,  eon>' 
demned  him  likewise  to  deatJi.     A  third  met  with  the  same  &te. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  these  events  agree  best  with  flia 
reign  of  AntoninoB  Fioa,  or  with  that  of  Marcos  Aurelius.  We  find 
no^ng  here  wluch  might  not  have  happened  under  the  reign  of  ths 
former ;  tor,  aa  we  have  said,'  the  law  of  Trajan  was  in  &ct  by  no 
means  repealed  by  the  rescripts  of  Hadnan  and  of  Antoninus  Pius :  tha 
public  oonfession  of  Christianity  might  still  be  punished  with  death, 
althoo^  ^e  clemency  of  the  emperor  left  it  in  ^e  power  of  every  welt 
£sposed  Anrtrate  to  exercise  great  indulgence.  But  is  it  probable^ 
that  a  Christian  would  thus  address  the  prafect,  if  the  reigning  emp^ 
ror  himself  had  iasaed  a  severe  edict  ag^nst  the  Ohnstiana  aa  such  1 ' 
Moreover,  the  Apology  itself  contiuns  no  allufflon  whatever  to  the  exiBtt 
enoe  of  a  new  law  agunst  the  Chrisliuis,  for  the  repeal  of  which  Jus- 
tin was  petitiomnz  the  emperor.  It  may  be  sud  that  it  is  only  to  th9 
times  of  M.  Aurdius  the  language  of  Jostin  is  applicable,  where  ha 
speaks  of  oonfesBi<ms  extorted  by  the  nA  from  ^ves,  women  and 
cnildren,  in  which  those  popular  nmors  about  the  unnatural  crimes, 
aaid  to  be  committed  in  ue  Christian  assemblies,  were  acknowledged 
to  be  trne.  Beyond  questjon,*  we  find  examples  of  such  proceeding 
against  the  ChnaUans  first  cited  under  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius ;  but 
as  popular  fanaticisn  had  already,  from  the  time  of  I^ero,  set  in  (nrco- 
Ution  such  reports  against  the  Christians,  the  same  &naticism  may  have 
fi)tmd  many  a  magistrate,  previoas  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak* 
ing,  disposed  both  to  credit  it  and  to  administer  to  it.  Beudes,  in  the 
Apology  which  by  ouivecsal  ooosent  ia  plaoed  in  the  reign  of  AntontnuS 
Pius,  Justin  ooij  asks  that  men  would  cease  to  place  reliance  on  the 
blind  reports  of  die  populace  against  the  GhHatiaus.  He  soyb,  it  is 
true,  that  the  tilings  which  hamiened  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  UrbiciH 
were  everywhere  occuning ;  that  otiier  govemora  acted  in  the  same 
unreasonwle  manner ;  that  generally,  where  an  individual  was  reformed 
by  Christiani^,  one  c^  his  most  intimate  relatione  or  friends  would  aj^ 
pear  as  his  accuser,  —  all  which  seems  to  agree  chiefly  with  the  times 
of  general  persecution  under  M.  Aurelius.  But  in  the  times  of  Anto 
ninos  Fius  also,  the  Christians  in  many  districts  were  furiously  attacked 
br  the  populace,  whence  the  emperor  was  moved  to  publish  tfaoM 
edicts  which  were  deigned  to  qmet  tiie  minds  of  the  people.    It  is 

>  Oi  wftimm  Btat^  abmcpinpt,  oUt  Mch  law,  an  flv  from  bebtg  MtbfkcMT. 

^lioBo^  (acoardin^  to  BnMUa*)  the  com*  Tb«  pmboliwical  pitMam  ii  solvad  In  the 

moD  reading,  fiiooofau.)  mj  I  hare  uioim  in  mj  acsoant  of  thia 

*  See  vol.  I.  p.  lOS.  pvnocntiOD.    It  roigbt  be  eooocded,  haw- 

*  The  raaaoni  allagsd  bj  Hr.  Semladi  erer,  that  th«  ironla  may  poHibW  have  ben 
fStadion  aod  Eritikcii,  J.  1S3S,  p.  939]  ipokea  baton  tha  pnUiWian  ofancb  a  law. 
■Cainat  beluving  In  iIm  exinenee  of  anj  *  See  toL  L  p.  108. 
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nngalar  too,  that,  in  the  above-cited  titles  of  the  reigning  princes  hj  Hie 
Christian  Lucius,  the  aunuune  "  philoBopher  "  should  not  be  ^ven  to 
M.  Aurelms,  to  vhom  it  properly  belonged,  but  Bhould  be  transferred 
to  VeruB,  to  whom  it  did  not  oelong  and  was  never  applied ;  while  that 
of  Antoninus  Pius  should  be  ^ven  to  M.  Aurelius,  who  in  his  lifetime 
was  never  knovn  by  that  title.'  Even  if  we  rejected  the  reading  in 
Eusebina,  it  would  not  help  the  matter ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  Apology, 
the  same  predicates  are  once  more  subjoined  to  the  names  of  the  two 
emperors.^  These  reasons  concur  to  show,  that  this  Apol9gy  ought  not 
to  be  placed,  as  it  is  by  the  common  hypothesis,  supported  by  the 
weighty  authorities  of  Fa^,  Tillemont,  and  Mosheim,  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius ;  but  in  the  dnies  of  Antoninus  Plus,  ss  is  miuntained  by 
Yalesins  and  Longnerue. 

It  is  remarlcable,^  again,  that  Justin  twice  refers,*  in  this  Apology,  to 
Bomething  he  had  tcdd  before,  which  nevertheless  does  not  occur  in  tlus 
Apology,  but  which  is  found  in  the  first.  He  uses  the  same  phrase, 
&f  wpoi^/Kv,  which  be  employs  elsewhere,  when  he  refers  to  passages  in 
the  same  document ;  —  and  this  hardly  admits  of  being  reconciled  with 
the  long  interval  of  time  by  which,  on  the  other  hypothesis,  we  must  snp 
pose  the  two  Apologies  were  separated  &om  each  other. 

With  all  this,  we  shall  not  deny  that  the  authority  of  Eusebius  is 
against  ns ;  for  we  must  allow,  that  he  seems  to  condder  the  first^ited 
Apology  as  the  first,  compoBod  under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
to  place  the  second  under  that  of  M.  Aurelius.*  It  would  be  necee- 
aary,  then,  in  retunmg  our  own  view  of  the  matter,  to  suppose  that  the 
right  rela^on  of  the  two  Apologies  to  each  other  had,  in  the  time  of 
BusebiuB,  already  become  confused ;  wMch  assuredly  is  possible.  But 
we  should  not  omit  also  to  remark,  that,  if  this  Apology  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  Antomnus  Pius,  it  must  seem  strange  that  Lucius  did  not 
appeal  to  the  laws  enacted  by  that  emperor  agiunst  the  popular  attacks 
on  the  Christians,  and  favorable  to  their  interests ;  though  we  must  ad- 
nut  that  in  such  laws  the  Christians  were  ever  disposed  to  find  more 
than  they  really  contained.* 

We  have  had  occauon  to  speak  already  of  Justin's  peculiar  idea  witli 

1  Comp,  ths  reuona,  eertsini;  not  wilh-  (  4,  wbere  he  BMsks  of  enmity  to  God ;  {  6, 

ont  weight,  which  Semitch  has  prwentcd  in  where  be  ipeaa-oT  the  incunacioa  of  the 

hTDTofthe  common  ezpUnuioii  of  theH  Logos;  and  ^  S,  wbere  he  ipeak*  of  Her*-. 

title*,  in  the  Studlen  nod  EriUken,  J.  1936,  clitiu. 

8.921.  'Bycomparingn.  laandlV.  16{IV.ir 

*  Elif  <ivv  i/iaf  ifiat  cittt^tias  Kol  Ii  leu  clear),  and  by  comparing  c  17  with- 
ttfKieafiat  t<1  iiKoia  inrip  loMtruii  Kpivm.  what  precede*,  we  can  uarce  doabt  that 
liiat  the  epithet  ^dAm^,  which  ocenra  at  either  the  reading  irportpa  ia  cornipt,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  Apolocy  of  Athenag-  Ensebina  ao  wrote  thixnigh  a  mere  avenight. 
ora«,  whether  applied  to  £.  Vemi  or  to  ■  Though  1  cannot  ^ink  the  difficglt^  ao 
Commodna,  cannot  aerre  to  relieie  thii  dif-  neat  aa  it  ii  conaidered  to  be  by  Hr.  Semiach 
flca1[y,iap1ain;sinceitmaybeGa9ilythDwii,  (L  c  p.  990}.  who  does  not  IwIieTe  that  a 
diat  the  predicate,  belonging  properly  to  prefect  under  this  remi  would  have  acted- 
ml;  one  of  the  emperon,  ia  attributed  to  In  this  manner ;  for  Trajan'a  rescript  wm 
Aem  both  in  common,  aa  the  caae  thrae  certainly  tlill  in  full  force,  and  a  Christian 
'-  who,  before  the  dril  magiatrate,  profeaaed  «' 


Aa  the  Benedictine  editor  long  ago    religio  illicita,  and  declared  himaelf  opposed 
?ed.  (o  me  state  religion,  had  to  be  pnoighed  fir 

Aomdiif  to  &•  BewdletiM  edilkn.    Us  obstinai^  (oUtiBatio.) 
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reg&rd  to  tbe  Bpermatic  Word,  (^^  nrcp^iorwjc,)  ae  related  b>  %e  sImo- 
late, divine  Logos,  and  conBtituting  the  traosition-liiik  betwixt  Ghrisliaiii^ 
and  oTeiytliing  tnie  and  good  in  the  times  antecedent  to  Chrietiamty— 
an  idea  which  was  laid  hold  of  and  profiecuted  still  &rther  ^>J  the  Alex- 
andriane.  It  is  nngular,  hovever,  that  in  Justin's  other  writing  not  » 
hint  is  to  be  found  respecting  this  idea,  ao  predominant  in  the  Apc^ 
gies.  It  might  be  sua,  indeed,  Justin  mmply  made  use  of  this  idea  in 
acoommodali^  to  his  particular  purpose,  which  waa,  to  render  the 
philosophical  emperor  more  farorablj  inclined  to  his  propo^dona ;  bat 
the  Buppodtion  is  an  unnatural  one.  Forming  our  estimate  of  Justia 
especially  from  his  own  wiidngs,  we  could  hu^y  ^ve  him  credit  for 
posseaung  Tersatilit^  of  mind  enough,  to  range  bo  &eely  in  a  circle  of 
ideas  which  had  been  merelv  borrowed  from  abroad  to  answer  a  present 
purpose.  That  more  candid  and  liberal  judgment  of  the  Greek  phil(^ 
Sophy,  ani  that  impartial  and  fair  statement  even  of  opinions  which  he 
oeDBuree,  we  must  regard  rather  as  the  ezpreedon  w  lus  real  views. 
Bat  in  his  other  writings,  which  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  HeatheoSt 
he  might  beyond  doubt  have  employed  the  same  method  with  as  good 
effect  as  in  tie  Apologies.  Why,  then,  (td  he  not  employ  it?  The 
case  would  appear  still  more  singular,  if  we  supposed,  according  to  the 
common  Tiew,  that  Justin  wrote  the  two  Apolo^es  in  times  so  widelj 
<^erent. 

We  hare  a  production,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  entitled  an  Admo- 
nitiim  to  the  Oentiles,  (icapancTuOc  >rpdr  'eh^vik,')  the  design  of  which  is  to 
convince  the  Heathens  of  the  insufficiency  of  ^eir  popular  religion,  as  well 
as  of  their  philosophical  doctrines  of  reli^on,  and  of  the  neces^ty  of  s 
higher  instruction  from  God  himself.  It  is  moat  probably  the  same 
treatise  which  we  find  cit«d  by  Eusebius  and  Photius  under  the  title  of 
The  Refutation,  (O^yvK,')  a  title  well  suited  to  the  contents.' 

In  this  treatise,  we  find  no  trace  of  that  milder  and  more  liberal  way 
of  tlunking  which  we  observe  in  the  Apolo^ea, — no  trace  of  that  j>t- 
ciUiar  drcle  of  ideas  of  wluch  we  have  spoken,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
All  true  knowledge  of  God  is  here  represented  as  derived  solel;y 
&om  revelation,  it  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  among  the  Heathen  there 
were  many  feeble  tiion^  misunderstood  echoes  of  the  truth ;  yet  these 
were  derived  from  a  mJauodeistood  and  corrupb  t^aditioa;  —  whidi 
agrees  with  the  idea  prevailing  among  tiie  Alexandrian  Jews,  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  communicated  by  divine  revelation  to  the 
Jews,  had  come  to  the  Greeks  throng  ^STP^  While,  in  the  Apolo- 
ffet,  tnen  are  acknowledged  to  have  esistM  among  tiie  Heathen,  who, 
following  the  revelation  of  the  Mjat  gnp/iaTuut,  were  witnesses  for  the 
truth  before  the  appearanoe  oi  Christianity,  it  is  here  aesert«d,^  mi  th* 
Dontrarr :  "  Tour  own  teachers  hare  been  ooostruned,  even  againat 
their  will,  to  say  a  great  deal  for  us  concenung  divine  providence  ;  and 
particularly  tiiose  of  them  who  have  redded  in  Egypt,  and  profited  bj 
the  reh^on  of  Mt»es  and  his  bthers." 

^  Coinp.8«iBifdi'BtlKmagb>iiTaMigatioii     "  Hoaognphie,' p.  105,  when  alao  will  to 
ntpeeiingihiiwriiiiiginihaftntToLofhit    fcwd»btt«f  IbtwAniiMlUiMioact. 
■  CohorUt.  p.  IL 
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We  cannot  podmbly  mppow,  tiiat  Aia  trestiie  Bpmng  from  a  nnnd  of 
the  same  vtsiT  of  tlmiking,  as  that  wBich  produced  Josdn's  ApoIo> 
^es.  Yet,  if  ve  are  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  him,  we  must  at  leaat 
not  follow  the  common  hypotheas,  and  consider  U  the  first  production  of 
lus  after  hk  cosvenion,  but,  on  the  contnuy,  one  of  his  latest.  W« 
most  snppose,  that  the  mild  and  liberal  way  of  thinking  which  he 
(Higinally  indulged,  became  afterwards  more  narrow  and  rij^ ;  and 
that  those  views,  resulting  from  the  peculiar  direction  of  his  mind,  and 
ori^nallj  predominant  with  him,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Ujet  mrtpfioniror  to  the  revel&tioQ  c^  the  absolute  Logos^ 
which  we  find  predominant  in  the  Apologies,  had  at  some  later  period 
been  wholly  suppressed  by  the  notions  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  concerning  a  source  of  outwaid  tradition.^  Suoh  ft 
change  is  indeed  possible,  and  examples  of  the  same  kind  are  doubt- 
less to  be  met  with  ;  but  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  this  treatdsa 
contuna  sufSdentiy  decbive  evidence  of  having  proceeded  from  Justin, 
to  make  such  an  hypothe«s  necessary. 

We  have  next,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  a  short  address  to  the 
Gentiles,  (Ww  »f*f  "EX^jjvaf,)  with  which  indeed  no  title  mentioned  in 
the  indexes  to  the  writings  of  Justin  among  the  ancients  corresponds,  but 
which,  however,  if  we  cannot  consider  it  a  production  of  Justin  be> 
cause  it  differs  from  the  style  of  his  writdDgB,^  bears  at  least  the  stamp 
of  the  same  age.  It  is  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  untenablenesa  m 
the  pagan  doctrine  concerning  the  gods,  in  which  the  finest  passage  is 
the  concluuon ;  "  The  power  of  the  Logos  does  not  produce  poets ;  It 

*  It  i*  not  to  be  denied,  tbftt  theee  notlont  philoeophk^  •cbooli,  to  give  another  mom 
occur  tbo  to  the  Apologies ;  bnt  the;  ere  to  the  niTtbologkal  nuntiTcs,  yet  Ihii  uli- 
kept  mora  In  the  Wkgiown^  while  the  ficiel  eoneetlment  of  the  hnnxh  irlih  Iho 
other  view  Dradomhuiee.  Apolog.II.p.Sl:  tradhtoiMl  reUgtoit  conld  not  laiisfy  kim. 
"All  that  phOoiophen  and  poeta  bare  aaid  He  might  then  verv  jiutly  meotioii  this  m 
about  the  hnmoTtality  of  tbe  tool,  aboat  one  tmng  which  led  him  to  Chriatianin, 
puniihmenti  after  death,  aboM  tlwintaMoii  tboogb  it  wai  not  tbe  onlj  one.  In  tm^ 
«f  bMnenly  thitwi,  or  aboat  nmilar  doc-  one  u  not  alwa^  nnder  tbe  neressiij  i« 
trine«,  the;  have  been  enaliled  to  know,  and  eiprewing  in  full  even'  tbing  that  has  coa> 
have  nnfoided,  became  the;  have  twen  fni^  tribnted  to  Indues  a  change  in  hii  eoovlo- 
nished  with  a  dne  to  them  b;  the  prophets.  liOna  and  mode  of  eondncL  The  manner, 
Bence  then  kciih  to  be  one  end  the  nune  bowcTer,  in  which  Ctiriitianitf  operated  on 
fan  of  tnlh  for  them  all ;  and  it  ia  pkiii,  him,  he  describes  here  not  otherwise  than 
that  the;  have  not  correctlj  vndeniood  it,  he  does  In  bis  other.  wriliaR*.  Hr.  SemiaA 
if  ibev  contradict  one  another."  So  loo,  p.  93,  labor*  nnder  a  mistake,  when  he  lappoM* 
Plaio^a  doctrine  of  the  creation  is  Iiaced  to  that  in  this  writing  he  finda  it  made  tho 
Mosea.  boast  of  Chriatlanitj,  that  it  doea  not  form 

*  Allbowh  I  agree  with  Semisch  In  the  plnloeopben.    jTAiala  not  what  ia  aaid;  < 


reanlt,  7«t  I  cannot  anprove  the  leaaona  (hat  it  m^ea  men  more  tlian  phHoeophera, 
which  he  adduces  (p.  1 B6 )  for  dedding  that  —  that  it  convena  luortala  into  gods  i  and 
die  wriling  is  not  Jostin'i.    The  dift^nce    this,  too,  Jnstin  mif^t  have  aaid. 


between  &  Admonitions  and  the  Apolosies  it  admit  of  being  proved  from  this  writing 

le  In  &ct  greater  than  that  iriiich  he  mutes  thatllH  anthor  annraaad  no  intertnedlata 

10  prominent  between  this  writing  and  the  itate  alter  death,  —  noBadesisatcaiHitli» 

otherwritinsa  of  Justin.    Wfast^tinsaTs  ilagei  for,  when  he  meake  of  the  return  ef 

fn  the  Apologies,  reapecling  the  motivca  TedeeiMdBOol*loQad,iherefierenGeiahen 

which  ledbim  to  abandon  Paganism,  ma;  to  the  ultimate  end  —  the  final  goal;  an^ 

be  easil.v  teconcited  with  what  he  allege*  moreover,  the  expreinon  b  too  Keneiid  ana 

bete,  when  he  epeska  of  his  abhorrence  of  vague  to  fonuih  anj  grounds  &r  deddiu 

the  immoralities  in  the  pagan  mTtholo(Tj  at  to  what  the  uthoit  Tiewi  wet«  on  thG 

IbrallhoQgh  hehadleariiedBlreadf,  iD^  point. 
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3oe8  not  create  pUlosopherB,  nor  ^le  orators ;  but,  hy.  fimmng  na 
anew,  it  makes  of  mortal  men  immortal,  converts  mort&la  into  gods.  It 
transports  na  from  the  earth  beyond  the  limits  of  OlympuB.  Come,  and 
submit  jouTBelvea  to  it«  influence.  Become  as  I  am,  for  I  too  was  m 
j<m  are  :  this  has  conquered  me,  the  divimty  of  the  doctrine,  tlie  power 
of  the  Logoe  ;  for  as  a  master  serpentcharmer  lures  ont  and  fii^tens 
away  the  hideous  reptile  &om  his  den,  eo  &e  word  drives  Gib  Karfiil 
passions  of  our  sensual  nature  Erom  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  sonL 
And  tfae  cravings  of  lust  havine  once  been  banished,  the  soul  becomes 
calm  and  serene  ;  and,  delivered  from  the  evil  which  had  cleaved  to  it, 
returns  to  its  Creator."  ^ 

The  largest  and  most  important  work  we  have  from  Justin,  is,  next 
to  the  Apologies,  his  I^atogue  with  TryjJio  the  Jew — tie  object  c^ 
wUch  is  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  tie  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  to  refute  the  objections  then  commonly  urged  by  the  Jews 
against  Christianity.  Justin  comes,  probably  to  Ephesus,  in  company 
with  Trypho  a  Jew,  whom  the  war  excited  by  Barcochba  had  driven 
from  Palestine,  and  who  was  traveling  about  Greece ;  having  there 
studied,  and  become  enamored  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  phi- 
losopher's cloak,  which  Justin  wore,  led  Trypho  to  accost  mm  as  he  was 
taking  a  solitary  walk ;  and  a  conversation  arose  between  them  about 
the  knowledge  of  God,  which  Justin  finally  turns  to  the  subject  of 
Christianity.  The  conversation  is  supposed  to  be  here  pot  down  in 
mi  ting. 

The  unammous  testimony  of  the  ancients  assigns  this  XKalc^e  to 
Justin.  The  author  intimates  that  he  is  the  same  Justin  who  wrote 
the  Apologies,  by  citing  a  passage  from  the  so-called  tecond  Apology, 
as  his  own  production.'  He  describes  himself  in  the  introduction  as 
one  who  had  left  Platonism  for  Christianity — which  applies  perfectly 
well  to  Justin.  No  unprejudiced  reader  can  deny,  that  the  writing 
must  have  been  composed  by  a  contemporaTy  of  Justin,  or  at  least  by 
a  man  who  lived  very  ne&r  to  those  times.  Snch  being  the  case,  no 
good  reason  cui  be  imag^ed,  why  a  man,  who,  as  appears  evident  from 
this  book,  was  by  his  own  personal  qualifications  entitled  to  rank  as 
high  as  Justin  himself,  should,  instead  of  writing  it  in  his  own  name, 
cause  it  to  appear  under  that  of  a  contemporary.  Besides,  the  book 
is  wholly  free  from  those  marks  of  studious  demgn,  so  apparent  in  other 
forgeries  of  the  sE^ne  period,  written  for  the  purpose  of  giving  spread 
to  certiuu  favorite  opinions.  The  prevfuling  aun  is  a  polenucid  one 
against  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians  ;  and  here  nothing  was  to  be 
guned  in  the  estimation  of  either  party  by  using  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
maritan pagan,  and  former  Plattmist.^ 

iRMpeeting  the  tT«atiM''oii  tbeUmtTof  edition  of  the  nine,  1T64,  p.  IT4,«redTawii 

Ood,"  (nepi  lavapxiat,)  incorrecilf  asenbed  fVam  the  mode  of  dutioa  rrom  uie  Alexan- 

U  Jutia,  iM  the  ranurlu  of  Semuch,  L  c  driaa  venion.     Comp.,  on  ihe  other  dd^ 

p.  167.  Stntth,  in  the  Rrpertoriam  fflr  bibt.  n.  mar- 

■  Tid.  Simon  Hagtu,  Dial  TiTph.  f.  349.  genliod.  LicenUor,  Bd.  n.  S.  74  i  nest  Both, 

*  The  u^monu  brooght  egainat   the  Jastim  U.  DLal.  c.  Tryph,  aecandam  reonla* 

— ; 1  of  thia  book  by_  Weiat^j  Pro-  critical  examinat  tt  vodiiaruf  connau 
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in  Not.  Tetl.,  ku  Semler  in  Idi     1700,  —  AwoAirtiidilluireiiMae 
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We  tnar  be  sfcrnek,  it  w  tn»,  at  meetugihere -iiilli  &»«Miie  ph» 
Doii^eiia  woich  w«  remukod  in  speaking  «t  the  "  Be&tatioa  of  the 
Gentilea  ; "  but  here  the  esse  is  altered.  We  ssir,  in  fiwt,  that  Justin 
'a  seeking  to  point  out,  on  the  one  hand,  the  affini^  of  ChiistiBnity 
irith  the  better  sort  of  Greek  philosophy,  sod,  on  the  other,  the  oneatis- 
betor;  natore  of  Utat  philosophy  bo  ftj*  as  it  respects  reHg^.  Nowj 
if  in  &e  Apolo^s,  directed  to  &e  phikeoplw  MaraoE  Anrelina,  pai^ 
ticular  prominence  would  neceesarily  be  given  to  the  former  ptnnt  of 
Tiew ;  in  a  work,  on  the  contrary,  vluch  is  aimed  against  Jews,  who 
Boo^t  in  die  Greek  {^ilosophy  a  snpplement  to  the  reli^ous  instnw- 
tioQ  of  the  Old  Testament,  thu  point  of  view  would  necenanly  be  kept 
wholly  in  the  back  gronnd.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  erident 
•fGoity  of  ideas  between  the  Dialogue  koA  the  Apolo^es,  evoo  in  that  &• 
Torite  thought  of  the  Apologies  relating  to  the  Wror  orepfianKdf,  :  In  like 
manner  as  m  the  first  Apology,  he  says  (hat  men  would  have  bad  soma, 
excuse  for  their  une,  if  the  Logos  had  first  revealed  himself  to  mav 
kind  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  i^ ;  if  his  agency  had  not  heed 
felt  at  all  times  among  men  through  the  medium  of  tbat  2^  cnrepfiarufc ; 
BO,  in  the  present  treatise,  be  makea  the  same  remark  in  reference  to 
the  moral  ideas  (fnmai  hnnMu)  inseparable  from  human  nature,  which 
force  men  everywhere  to  reeogniie  sin  aa  nn,  and  which,  by  the  tnflu- 
euoe  of  the  evil  spirit,  by  bad  education,  manners  and  laws,  were  capa> 
bio  of  being  extinguished  and  suppressed  rather  ihan  totally  destroyed^ 
What  he  says  here  also  concerning  that  which  had  revealed  itself  at;  all 
times  and  by  its  own  nature,  as  the  goodneas  whereby  alone  men  could 
please  God, —  in  contradistinetion  to  the  ceremonial  law,  which  was 
valid  only  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  oultuie  for  the  Jewish  hardnesa 
of  heut,  w  as  tyjncal  of  the  mture,'  —  naturally  leads  to  the  idea  of 
that  i^  impiiamar,  by  'Which  a  moral  cansdouBDess  was  given  to  all 
mankind. 

It  is  very  brae,  that  in  the  Apolo^ee  ve  find  no  trace  of  Chiliasm  ( 
but  the  tpi/itual  ideas  of  eternal  life  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Christf 
which  are  so  clearly  displayed  in  the  Apcrfog^,  atand  in  no  manner  of 
contradiction  with  this  doctrine ;  and  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
Ghiltists  themselves  regarded  the  BiiUenmum  as  bcdng  but  a  medium  <^ 
tranatioa  to  a  bigt">r  stage  (4  existence.  It  may  peihape  be  exfjaitted^ 
that  this  doctrine,  which  could  not  &ul  to  be  pecnhaxly  o&nnve  to  th« 
educated  Heathen,  was  not  mentioned  by  him  in  his  Apcdogiee,  becauwy 
although  important  acconUng  to  his  own  views,  yet  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  GbristJanity,  which  latter,  we  must  smv^ 
he  exhibited  without  the  least  disguise,  even  when  they  were  offensive 
to  the  HeaUien.  In  a  dialogue  dedgned  to.  vindicate  the  Ghristiaa 
doctrine  against  the  objectiona  of  the  Jews,  he  had  special  occa^on,on 
the  coftbvry,  to  make  this  a  prominent  point,  in  order  to  show,  that  the 
Christiana  were  ordiodox  in  this  particular,  even  according  to  the  Jew- 

Lanee  k  llw  fliM  ml  of  hii  Dopnmg*.    ed.  BoMDmneller,  lUdim,  «t  Mannr.  T.  L 
Khichta, — ui«xMUentrefautionofMnen-    P.  IL 

tcfaw.     'V^  ComaenUUkmM  ihfthWti'p,        ^  Td  fiau  mt  6d  koI  il  Hae  noU  at 
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bh  representations.  The  aatipatli;  to  Gnoetiosm  and  to  the  doctrinei 
of  Mafcion  la  strongly  nuirked  m  both  works ;  And  with  this  spirit,  Chili- 
asm  at  that  time  readily  sympathized. 

In  respect  to  the  doctiine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  H0I7  Spirit,  we 
find  in  the  Apolo^es  and  in  the  Dialogue  a  striking  coincidence.  More- 
9Ter,  the  thoughts  and  expressions  which  occur  in  both  prodacfdons,  ex- 
hibit stall  more  endent  marks  of  their  having  proceeded  from  the  same 
author.  1 

We  cannot  determiae  with  oertunty,  whether  Justb  aotuaUy  had 
Bach  a  dispntation  with  a  Jew  b;  the  name  of  TrypJio ;  hut  it  is  at  least 
quite  probable  that  various  dispntations  with  Jews  furnished  him  an  in- 
ducement to  write  such  a  Dialogue,  as  be  had  thereby  acquired  so  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  theology  of  the  age.  He  was  always 
ready  to  ^re  Jews  and  Gentiles  the  reasons  of  his  ftutb.  As  we  aro 
not  able  to  distinguish  what  is  mere  drapery  in  this  Dialogue  &om  what 
is  fact,  so  neither  can  we  find  in  it  any  sufficient  marks  by  which  to  de- 
termine its  exact  chronology  ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the  citation  out  of 
the  first  Apology,  that  it  was  composed  at  a  later  period  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  probably,  when  we  take  iato  consideration  all  that  hae  been 
Bud,  later  than  either  of  the  Apologies. 

Justin  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  gospel,  from  hia  own  experience, 
in  the  Dialogue,  as  weU  as  in  the  Apologies.  "  I  found  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,"  says  he,  "  tiie  only  sure  and  salutary  phUosophy ;  for  it  haa 
in  it  a  power  to  awe,  which  restrains  thoee  who  depart  from  the  right 
way ;  and  the  sweetest  peace  is  the  portion  of  them  that  practise  it. 
That  this  doctrine  is  sweet«r  than  honey  is  evident ;  mnce  we  who 
have  been  formed  by  it,  refuse  to  deny  his  name,  even  to  death." 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  work  which  Justin  wrote  a^nst  all 
the  heretical  sects  of  his  day,  and  of  his  book  agunst  MarcioQ. 
Whether  the  fragment  of  a  work  on  the  resurrection,  which  John  of 
Damascus  in  the  eighth  century  pubHshed  under  Justin's  name,  really 
belongs  to  him,  is  extremely  doubtful :  Eosebius,  Jerome,  and  Photius, 
knew  nothing  of  any  such  work.  Their  silence,  however,  ia  no  proof 
that  it  was  not  his.' 

Among  the  finest  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  belongs  the  letter  to 
IMognetus  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  worship  compared 
with  Paganism  and  with  Judaism,  which  is  found  among  the  wo»s  of 
Justin.     It  conbuns  that  noble  description  of  the  Christian  life,  from 

■  The  in;r>^ca]  interpretation  of  the  He*-  Mriyi  the  wme  tuithor;  oolj  thmt,  in  the 

^anic  passage,  Oen.  49:  II,    Apoiog.II.p.  IbnaBr  passage,  he  makes  nic  of  expreHiirini 

74;  Ta  )^"irii™v  t^v  arok^r  atrev  which  were  twrrowed  more  from  (he  Great 

ir  al/iari  ara^vX^t"  npoayjeXnitiii  ^  philosophj^as  bii  purpoM  required  that  ha 

ToO   irMouc,  oi  ira^eiv  l/uHe,  it'  ai/ianc  shoald :    Til    iv   iu/uiti   nfiroi    inmiiveai 

codtupuv  Todf  iriarei?o^Taf  aiiT^-   if  y&p  jve-  ui7t2tiv  n6i  VKTreCtriToc  tdm^  i^Xov.     £rn- 

K^/iivti  inrb  mv   iiiav   mei/iaTOf  Sii  ni  ij)v  -yip  atroil  tuaXtai  rd  &.fim  wveviia  nAf 

trpo^ffnyii  aroUi,  ol   martvovrt^  aJiri^  tiaar  ii  aiini  i^tmv  ifi^m^  iafiofraf,  iv  als 

ArSpwrot,   hi   off  nlntl   rt   napd  raO  ^eai  ill  ivvauii  ^if  irapurTi,  not  ivipjus  & 

cirip/ia,  6  i^iyCi  ^  ^  tip^/ttmv  alia  r^  irapianu  iv  ri  ihvrfpq  aiim  vapavoif.     Ti 


faviiaofutm;  ail'  oiiK  *f  uv&ftuTrcimi  tfirtp-     (n  olfia  jrfv  txn  i  Xpunit  aiic  i(  iv^fiirmo 
uOrot,  aU.' it  Saa(  Jhirajieuf,     Comp.  with         '  •"■  •  ..n..-...f 

this  the  paMage  in  Dial.  TrypL  17S,  which 
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vhich  wo  haro  atreadjr  made  a  brief  qnotatiiHi.  Ite  language,  its 
thoughts,  and  the  silence  of  imcient  wiitera,  pn)ve,  that  the  letter  did 
not  come  &oin  the  hand  of  Justin.  Bat  the  Christian  mnipUcity  which 
pervades  it  is  an  evidence  of  its  high  audqnily ;  to  which  may  he  add- 
.ed,  that  the  author  places  Judiunn  and  Faguusm  in  the  same  cate- 
gory ;  that  he  seems  not  to  conuder  the  Jewish  ritual  as  of  divine 
origin  —  and  yet  nothing  properly  Gnostic  is  to  be  found  in  the  compo-  > 
sition.  Such  an  appearance  can  be  explained  only  on  the  snppoutioQ 
of  its  belonging  to  a  very  early  date. 

The  circumstance,  however,  that  tihe  aatiior  spealcs  of  the  Jewish 
sacrificial  worship  as  an  institution  still  in  existence,  would  not  warraot 
OS  to  infer  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem ;  for  in  a  lively  descriptaon,  he  nught  natunJly  represent  as 
actually  existing,  an  institution  belon^g  to  the  past.  !\or  does  he  fiii> 
nish  us  with  any  certain  chronological  mark,  when  he  styles  himself  a 
disciple  of  the  apostles ;  for  so  he  might  call  himself  as  a  follower  of 
their  writings  and  doctrines.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether 
this  passage  in  the  be^nning  of  the  eleventh  paragraph  belongs  to  the 
genuine  part  of  the  letter. 

What  follows  after  this,  came  evidendy  &om  another  band.  The 
remarks  which  here  occur  respecting  the  Jewish  people,  respecting  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  tiie  orthodoxy  attaching 
itself  to  the  decbiona  of  the  fathers,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
vailing turn  of  spirit  and  mode  of  thinking  which  we  find  in  tins  letter, 

Justin  expected,  as  be  informs  us  himself  in  the  Apology  last  cited, 
Qiat  a  certam  indKidoal,  Crescens  by  name,  and  a  cynic  by  profession, 
—  who  belonged  to  one  of  tiie  then  famous  clasees  of  pretended  aunts, 
and  used  his  great  influence  with  the  populace  in  stirring  them  up 
agfunst  the  Christaans,  — would  be  the  means  of  his  death ;  for  he  had 
drawn  on  himself  the  particular  hatred  of  that  man  by  unmasking  his 
hypocrisy.  According  to  Eusebins,  Crescens  actuallj  accomphshed 
what  he  had  threatened :  but,  in  evidence  of  this,  Eusebius  adduces  a 
passage  from-Tatian,  Justin's  disciple,  which  vet  amounts  to  no  proof;  ^ 
for  Tatian  simply  savs  that  Crescens  sought  to  destroy  Justin,  frcnt 
whence  certmnly  it  does  not  follow  that  he  actually  accomplished  hia 
purpose.' 

Eusebius  may  be  right,  however,  in  saying  that  Justin  snfiered  mar- 
tyrdom under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  This  account  agrees 
with  a  report  of  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  and  his  companions,  which 
comes  to  us,  it  is  true,  through  a  suspected  channel,*  but  yet  possesses 
many  internal  marks  which  are  more  in  favor  of  than  against  its 
anthenticity.* 


1  f  19,  oM.  C(mm  QTman.  Iiaa  commnintlei  in  that  m ;  IhH  it  mUM 

*  9ai^TV  nepijiai^v  icpOYuanfKiaafiai.  no  mention  of  Craceni,  vhenM  we  ihmild 
'  In  tbe  collection  of  um  Met^hiHt  87-  sxpect,  if  nieh  >  tale  of  martjrdom  hid  beoi 

meon.  inrented  b*  lomB  Gneevtia,  that  Jnitin'i 

*  Tha  fact  that  no  woaderfol  atoriea,  death  wonld  be  ascribed  10  the  contriwiM 
notbing  itrained  or  exaggerated,  occnn  in  of  CrMcma,  ud  the  latter,  aa  a  principal 
it;  that  it  con laiiu  nothing  incoDsiMCDl  with  chanctar,  be  in>d«  the  (object  M  nitj 
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N«xii  after  Justin  foQowB  his  disciple,  Tatiaa  of  Anuria,  of  iriua 
ire  hftve  already  spo^n  in  oar  account  of  tfaa  Qnostic  sects.'  He  hat 
himself  fimuBhed  \ie,  k  the  only  work  of  his,  sooa  to  be  mottioDed, 
irtiiah  we  poeaesa,  the  meaas  of  tracing  the  history  of  his  reli^ou  d» 
Tidopment.  He  was  edacated  a  Hetmien ;  and  his  ezteonTe  trar^ 
aSbraed  hha  an  opportunity  of  becoming  aoquunted  witb  the  nralttb- 
nous  kinds  of  hemien  wonhip  which  then  existed  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Not  one  unwg  them  all  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  reasonable 
worship.  He  saw  reli^on  everywhere  made  an  mstrament  for  Uw  sei^ 
lice  of  an.  Nor  could  he  be  eatjsfied  with  the  finespun  allegorical 
interpretations  of  the  uicient  fablee,  which  represented  tliem  as  syn^ 
bols  of  a  specalatire  system  of  nature ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  di^Hmoc- 
tkle  fer  one  to  join  in  tlie  popular  w<n^p,  who  could  not  &11  in  witii 
the  common  rebgious  persuaeioii,  nor  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the  goda 
anything  else  than  symbols  of  the  elements  and  agencies  of  nature. 
The  mysteries,  also,  into  which  he  became  initiated,  seemed  to  him  not  to 
answer  the  expectations  which  they  excited ;  while  ibe  conflicting  syfr- 
tema  of  the  philosophers  iiimished  no  certtun  ground  of  reU^ns  coi^ 
Tiotion.  The  contradiction  which  he  often  observed  in  pretended  phir 
loeophers,  between  the  aifected  gravity  of  tbeir  costume,  of  t^eir  looks 
and  discourses,  and  the  frivolity  of  mdr  conduct,  filled  him  with  di» 
trust.  While  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  happened  to  Hght  upon  the  Old 
Testament,  to  whioh  his  attention  had  been  drawn  by  what  he  had  heard 
concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  tiiese  writings  compared  with  tiie  r»- 
li^on  of  tSe  Greelu  —  as  might  very  naturally  happen  to  a  Syrian.  As 
to  the  impression  made  on  his  nund  by  tJie  pem^  of  tbe  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  remarks  himself:  "  These  writings  won  my  confidence  by  tiie 
mmplicity  of  their  style,  the  unaffected  (Urectness  of  the  speakera,  the 
intelligible  account  c^  tbe  creation ;  by  the  predictions  of  future  events, 
the  salutary  tendency  of  tiio  precepts,  and  the  prevailing  docbme  li 
me  Ood."  ^  The  impression  which  he  received  irom  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament,  seems,  aocordinglv,  to  have  prepared  the  way  fiw  hia 
belief  in  the  gospel.^  Having  made  a  visit  to  Rome  while  in  this  state 
of  mind,  he  was  there  converted  to  Christianity  through  the  instrumeii' 
tality  of  Justin,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  veneration. 

After  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  wrote  his  Discourse  to  the  Qentilee, 
In  which  he  vindicates  the  "  philosophy  of  the  bairfoariaas  "  (^fiXtmofia  rur 
fiof^ipov')  agunat  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks,  who  nevertheless  had  re- 
oeif  ed  ^e  germs  of  all  science  and  arts  originally  from  the  bart)arians. 
In  the  view  he  takes  of  the  relation  of  the  Greek  philosophy  as  well  aa 
reii^on  to  Christianity,  we  recognize  the  Utter  much  more  than  the  earlier 
Justin.  We  have  remarked  on  a  former  occa^on,*  that  in  this  vroric 
the  germ  already  appears  of  that  speculative  and  ascetic  way  of  think- 
ing, which  he  bad  pn^ably  brought  along  with  him  from  Syria ;  as  w« 

1  Soa  vol  I.  p-  456.  Tuian  riwold  ntMeqnentlT  become  an  aiitt 

*  Tatian  htd  therefoTB  alreadj  been .  con-  Jewish  Gnostic ;  bat  m  hare  alieadf  ob- 
vlncedof  the  nnEenableneu  of  poljnheiBni,  terred  (p.  i&6-T]  thalveare  b;  no  mean* 
•nd  indeed  become  Mtialtetl  that  no  religion  wamnied  to  adopt  thit  tappoaition. 

bat  a  monothebtlc  one  eoutd  be  tra«.  *  See  p.  4S6. 

*  It  would  b«  very  Kaog^  tbeii,  that 
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aaj  also  pereeive  in  it  some  obscarity  of  style  which  was  peculiar  to 
the  Syrians.  He  says  to  the  Heathens :  "  Wherefin«  would  you  ezcita 
the  religtons  of  the  state  to  a  conflict  with  us  ?  And  wherefore,  if  I 
am  unwilling  to  follow  yonr  rell^ns  laws,  should  I  be  hated  as  the 
most  impioos  of  men  ?  The  emperor  commands  ns  to  pay  tribute ;  I 
am  ready  to  pav  it.  The  Lord  commands  na  to  serve  him ;  I  know 
how  I  am  bouna  to  aeire  him  :  for  men  are  to  be  honored  after  the 
manner  of  men ;  but  th(U  God  only  ie  to  be  feared,  who  can  be  seen  bv 
no  haman  eye,  and  comprehended  by  no  human  art.  Only  when  bid- 
den to  deny  Mm,  shaii  Irefaae  to  obey,  but  choose  rather  to  die,  that 
I  may  not  appear  both  falae  and  ungrateful." 

Next  after  Tatian,  follows  Athonagorafl,  who  addressed  his  Apology 
(irpea^da  mpt  jtpumavov}  io  the  cmperor  Marcos  Anrelius  and  his  son  Com- 
modos.i  Of  his  personal  history  we  have  no  definite  accounts.  Only 
two  of  the  ancient  writers  name  him, — Methodius,  and  Plullp  of  Sida. 
Thb  Philip  of  Sida,  the  last  head  of  the  Alexandrian  catechedoal 
school,  is  the  only  individual  who  enters  into  any  details  respecting  the 
life  of  Athenagoras ;  ^  but  the  known  incredibility  of  tliis  author,  the 
discrepancy  between  his  statements  and  other  more  authentic  reports, 
and  the  suspicions  condition  in  which  his  fragment  baa  come  down  to 
ns,  render  these  dettuls  unworthy  of  confidence.  Neither  the  remarks 
of  Athenagoras  concerning  the  second  marriage,  nor  what  he  says  <^ 
the  ocBtacy  of  the  prophets,  whom  he  represents  as  blind  organs  of  the 
aciavity  of  the  Holy  Sprit,  would  suffice  to  prove  that  be  was  a  Mon- 
tanist ;  for,  as  we  tuive  remarked  before,  the  Montuiists  gud  nothing 
on  these  pcdnts  that  was  altogether  new :  they  only  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme a  way  of  thinking  on  r^ig^ous  subjecta  and  on  ethics  which  was 
already  existing. 

Of  this  Athenagoras,  we  have  still  remaining  a  work  in  D^enee  of 
Ae  doetrine  of  the  Remrrection, 

In  connectioQ  with  the  Apologists,  we  may  notice  a  certun  Hemuas, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing,  save  that  he  wrote  a  short  satire  against  the 
beat^ien  philosophers  (duwvpfiAr  tot  i(u  ^dom^.)  His  aim  ia,  to  brii^ 
together  a  number  of  absurd  and  contradictory  opinions  from  the  Greek 
philosophera,  without  presenting  anything  positive  of  hia  own ; —  a  pro- 
oednre  which  could  hardly  serve  any  useful  purpose  ;  for,  to  convince 
tiiose  who  had  hew  pMosophically  educated,  something  m<ffe  was 
necessary  than  this  sort  of  declamation  ;  and  the  uneducated  needed 
no  such  precautjona  agunst  the  errors  of  the  philosophers,  and  no  such 
negative  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  goepel.  We  see  in  Hep- 
mias  one  of  those  bitter  enemies  to  the  Greek  phjloaophy,  attacked  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  following  the  idle  Jewish  legend,  pre- 
tended that  the  Greek  philosophy  had  been  derived  from  fallen  angels. 
Li  the  title  of  his  book,  he  is  called  the  philosopher :  perhaps  before 

'  See  the  treatiM  of  Motheim  concemiiiR  Ireiwram.     He  report!  tliU  Alhenofoiu 

the  time  when  thii  Apology  wsi  composei  lived  in  iha  times  of  Hadrian  aai  of  Anlo- 

in  the  lint  toI.  of  hii  CtNOiDenUtioiiw  ta  Diiins  Piita  ;  th^  he  presenled  hij  Apokfjj 

1^  eccles.  pertinmiles.  to  lhe»e  emperon  ;  anil  thU  he  wni  cr"- 

*  PoUiihed  b;  Dodwoll,  Dmatat.  in  ehkt  befora  dement  U  A' -■-*- 
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bis  eonTeraoa  he  wore  the  philosopher's  mantle  ;  and,  after  it,  passei 
fe)m  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Greek  philosophy  to  extreme 
abhorrence  of  it.  It  turns  on  the  diflferences  of  natuni]  <^po«tioQ  and 
of  the  mode  of  oonveinon,  whetlier  the  new  Christian  principle  will 
seek  after  what  is  related  to  it  in  the  eariier  tranwticiiMjstem,  or  rather 
present  itself  onlj  in  stem  hostility  to  it. 

The  community  in  the  great  capatal  of  Roman  Asia  in  the  East— 
that  flourishing  seat  of  learning — could  not  ful  to  be  supplied  with 
churchteacbers  of  a  regular  scientific  education ;  and  the  conlACt  into 
which  these  were  thrown  wil^  educated  Heathens,  and  with  tbe  Onoe- 
tics,  whose  native  country  wae  Syria,  would  naturally  stimulate  their 
titerary  actinty.  Under  the  emperor  Marcus  <  Aurelius,  Theoptulos 
became  bishop  of  this  community.  Afler  the  death  i^  this  emperor, 
and  in  tbe  reign  of  Gommodus,  he  wrote  an  apologetical  work  in  three 
books,  addressed  to  Autolycus,  a  Heathen,  whose  objections  against 
Christianity  mored  him  to  compose  this  treatise,  in  wMob  he  displays 
great  erudition  and  power  of  thought.  From  Ibis  work  we  have  alraaay 
made  some  extracts.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  Theophilns,  who 
wrote  agtunst  Marcion  and  Hermogenes,  had  also  composed  commenta- 
ries on  the  sacred  scriptures.  We  may  here  observe  the  germ  of  &kt 
exegetical  bent  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  of  which  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  speak  at  the  close  of  this  section.^ 

We  have  before  observed,  bow  a  tendency,  aotagonistio  to  the 
germinant  Gnosis,  grew  out  of  the  reactions  of  the  Johannean  spirit 
in  A^a  Minor  —  a  tendency  which  sought  to  preserve  nncormpted 
and  in  its  practical  ^gnificancy  the  historical  and  objective  dde  of 
Christianity ;  but  we  have  seen  also  how  this  tendency  sugbt  be  mis- 
led, by  its  opposition  to  Gnosticism,  to  surrender  itself  too  much  to  th» 
influence  of  a  material  Jewish  element.  And  owing  to  the  common  in- 
terest of  Christianity  and  the  church  in  the  struggle  with  Gnosticism, 
spiritual  elements  among  which  very  important  differences  otherwise 
existed,  here  came  to  be  combined.  Thus  might  even  those  irith  whom 
the  Jewish  element  more  strongly  predominated,  find  in  this  common 
opposition,  which  caused  all  other  diferences  to  be  overlooked,  a  fcAat 
<tf  agreement ;  aa  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Justin,  who  cer- 
tfunly  was  far  from  being  inclined  to  Ebionitism,  and  yet  judged  far 
more  mildly  of  those  who  bordered  on  this  position,  provided  only  they 
did  not  re^e  to  acknowledge  tiie  Gentile  Christians  as  brethren  in  this 
fait^,  than  he  judged  of  the  Gnostics.     Thus  it  may  be  explained,  why 

I  Jerome  citea,  c.  2S  de  r[r.  ill.  •  commen-    possible,  indeod,  that  all  thu  nten  only  to 

taryorhiain  erangeliDm  (irhieh  mnj  de-    one  knd  the  same  irork.    We  have  notninic 

n  the  entire  corpas  evangellorum)  and    more  of  faia,  (as  ihe  lAlin  fngmenu  wbicb 


on  the  Proverbs  ^  but  adds,  qui  mihi  cum  ga  onder  the  name  of  Theophlln 

inperiQTUni  volutninam  elegantia  et  phnui  belong  to  the  present  Theophilns,)  nnlest 

Don  Tidentur  congraere.   BnE,  in  the  prebc«  other  f  nwmenti  mnj  smi  be  fonnd  in  the 

10  hii  commentary  on  Hatthoir.  he  cites,  Cueno.   The  eumplet  whidi  Jerome  givei 

Tery  dislinclly,  commentaries  of  Theophilns ;  of  his  method  of  interprelation,  are  reroota 

Hud  in  hia  letter  to  Algaaia,  mm.  IV.  f.  ftwm   the  spirit  of   the    later  Antiochiao 

IVT,  be  cites,  as  it  seems,  an  explanatory  school ;  far  they  savor  of  an  allegoniing 

hannony  or  synopsis  of  the  evangelisu  by  the  ^cy,  which,  however,  migfac  be  expeeteS 

•aiDB  author  (qui  qnatuor  evangeliatanim  from  hia  Alexandrian  edncation,  —  so  ea«7 

in  nnnm  opna  dkta  oompingena.)     It  ia  to  ba  lecogniied  Is  the  fint-died  woA 
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&ge*ij>ptu,  tk  oburcfa-teacher,  of  BtnHig  JewiA  colflrioe  and  Jewish 
origin,  who  lived  under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Hadnan  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  and  from  whom  proceeded  the  ^t  attempt  to  compose  a 
ohnrch  history,  should  show  Himself  inclined  to  favor  the  anti-Gnostio 
tendency  of  me  church.  In  the  reign  of  the  last-named  emperor,  this 
father  —  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  differences  existing 
between  the  communities  which  followed  Jewish  and  those  which  fol- 
lowed Gentile  customs,  or  to  convince  himself  by  pisonat  observation 
of  tlie  agreement  in  essentials  among  all  the  aocient  churches  —  uo- 
dertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  be  spent  some  coosderable  time. 
The  result  of  bis  inquiries  and  collections  was  embodied  in  five  books 
of  ecclesiastical  events  (irftr*  <imfa^fiara  liaJ^aiaaTuuiv  irpottuv.')  In  prose- 
onting  such  a  work,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  would  adopt  many 
eomipt  traditions  of  Jewish  origin,  and  be  influenced  by  various  errors 
nowing  oat  of  tiie  low,  sensual  conception  of  a  Jewish  Christian.  The 
uetch  he  gives  of  James,  who  was  called  the  brotiier  of  our  Ixird,  is 
drawn  quite  after  the  Sbiomtic  taste.'  fVom  a  quotation  made  by 
Stephanas  Oobarus,*  a  monophyute  auCHor  who  lived  near  the  close  of 
tits  sixth  century,  we  might  conclude  indeed,  that,  as  a  decided  Ebioo- 
ite,  he  was  tmposed  to  the  Apostle  Paul ;  for  in  the  fifUi  book  of  bis 
^tory  of  ttie  Church,  after  citing  the  words  in  1  Corinth.  2 :  9, 
**  What  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  has  entered  into  the 
beart  of  man,"  —  he  remarks  this  is  false,  and  those  who  use  snch 
language  contnidict  tiie  sacred  scriptures  and  the  Lord,  who  says, 
*' Blessed  are  your  eyes,  ihattiiey  see;  uid  your  ears,  that  tiiey  hear,* 
Matth.  IS :  16.^  If  we  refer  these  words  of  Hegefdppus  to  the  above- 
dted  passage  firom  Paul,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  he  accused  the 
latter  of  a  false  doctrine,  or,  at  least,  charged  him  with  having  quoted 
Bomething  as  scripture,  which  is  not  to  be  found  m  the  scriptures.  Bnt 
the  concurrence  which  Hegeaippus  espesses  in  the  universal  tradition 
of  the  churcH,  and  tus  connections  widi  Hie  church  of  Rome,  are  ag^nst 
this  supposition ;  accoKling  to  which,  he  most  necessarily  have  been 
opposed  to  them  both. 

By  several  critics  of  church  history  in  recent  tames,  the  matter 
has  been  represented  in  a  direcUy  opporat«  way.  Proceeding  on 
tiie  assumption  that  Hegenppus  was  given  to  the  above-mentioned 
anti-Panline  Ehionitism,  they  have  thought  themselves  warranted 
to  infer  from  bis  testimony  of  concurrence  just  alluded  to,  that 
in  the  greater  pisrtion  of  the  church,  and  in  the  Roman  church  particu- 
larly, a  kindred  spirit  prevuled.  But  our  opiuion  is,  that  this  argu- 
ment proves  too  much,  and  therefore  Nothing  at  aH. ;  for,  if  this  result 
were  a  correct  one,  it  would  follow  that  we  must  just  reverse  the  whole 
church  history  of  the  first  centuries,  and  suppose  changes,  of  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication,  but  which  only  would  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  more  general  recogmtion  of  the  apostolical  authority 
of  Paul.    That  the  Ronuui  church  did  not  take  its  departure  from  a 

*  Hun;!'  fiiv  t^?fa4iu  mvni  ml  Karwfiti. 
Jpa^  Kol  Toil  Bipim  AJjwTwr  <rt. 
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Auubunental  Jeimh  pnneij^,  ire  beCere  luM  been  prored  hj  oar  o' 
pontioa  of  the  &cto.  What  bIuU  we  nj  of  &  method  of  scient^c  inves- 
tigatiim,  vhieh  erects  a  theory  on  Btnne  obscure,  isolated  jaengt,  in 
CMtfliot  frith  the  more  certain  results  iriiicb  flow  from  the  investigB^on 
of  the  credible  and  plenteoos  soarces  of  the  antnent  church  ?  And  as 
Hegenppus  beUered  that  he  found  the  pore  doctrine  of  Cbriet  in  (he 
first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Goriuthiuia,i  where  the  Pauline  dement 
b  not  to  be  mistaken,  he  cannot  have  been  an  opponent  to  Pant,  as  he 
necesBOrily  nnist  have  been,  if  it  were  really  his  mtentiMi,  hj  the  words 
abore  quoted,  to  controvert  tiiis  i^Kwtie. 

So  mr  as  we  can  judge,  (without  knowing  in  what  connectwn  tboM 
words  of  Hegeappus  occurred,}  we  may  rather  conjecture,  therefore, 
Qkoi  he  made  this  remark,  not  in  orooation  to  Panl,^  but,  in  his  fiammg 
seal  against  the  adTeraaries  of  the  sensual  Ghiliasm,  who  doabtlesa 
might  employ  the  abovfr«ited  passage  tnta  Paul,  and  others  of  the  tike 
ehlj-acter,  to  controvert  die  sensual  reja-esentations  of  future  bappineas. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  time  of  tie  Eiuter  festival,'  and  re- 
spectang  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Mootanism,  fiimished  aflerwards,  in 
addition  to  the  oiBpntee  with  the  Gnoetics,  and  the  Apologia  agauicfe 
the  Qentiles,  new  materials  for  the  litemry  activity  of  these  cbirob- 
teaohere.  The  catalogue  of  the  wntinge  ^wn  up  by  Melito,  bishop 
of  Sardis,  whom  we  have  ^ready  cited  as  the  author  of  an  Apology 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Marcus  AureliiiB,  shows  on  what  scvt  of  mat- 
ters the  attention  of  the  church-teachers  of  AMa  Minor  was  at  Qiat 
tune  employed.  We  find  anumg  them  the  following :  —  Rules  of  life, 
and  of  the  prophets ;  of  proj^ecy ;  of  the  CSiurcb ;  of  the  Bevelft- 
tioa  of  John  (writings  which,  collectively,  may  have  had  reference  to 
the  great  point  of  the  Montaoistio  controversy ;)  the  Key  (7  ■Aur)  (pei^ 
haps  also  referring  to  the  same  sabject,  aad  alluifing  to  the  key  of  tbe 
church  in  the  dismites  about  penitence ;)  a  discourse  on  the  Lord's  day 

S«ihape  vitii  reference  to  &e  controversies  between  Jewish  sod  Gen* 
e  Christians  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  or  of  Sunday ;)  of  the 
corporeiti/  of  Ood ;  *  in  defence  of  the  material,  anti-Gnostic  views. 
The  contents  of  the  fiiUowing  writings  might  also  relate  to  the  ctmtro- 
veisy  with  Gnosticism :— Of  the  nature  of  man ;  of  the  creation ;  of 
Uie  soul,  whether  from  the  body  or  from  the  spirit ;  of  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  of  truth ;  of  f^A ;  of  the  senses  in  obedience  to  faitii.' 
The  importance  of  these  topics,  which  entered  so  deeply  into  the  life 
of  the  church  in  this  period,  gives  us  the  more  occasion  to  regret  tha 
loss  of  shch  writings.' 

>  Bawb.  1.  IV,  c.  It.  ci*«i  ot  ths  oooMnu  of  thta  boiA  (ftagmaot. 

*  It  may  he  ft  qaeition  In  fkct  from  what  commenUr.  in  Genet,  vol  IL  opp.  Tot.  3t) 
toanx  he  took  thne  wordi,  u  U  is  idll  ui  compeli  u  to  »dopt  the  inwntKtatioB  giwa 
noMttled  point  fnnh  wbence  Pul  bimtalf  Rbove. 

mads  dM  dution.  '  For  ihe  catalogue  of  thete  writingi^  w* 

■  Se«  thova,  voi.  I.  p.  >98.  Eaieb.  1.  IV.  c.  S6. 

•  n^  ivau/iuTxiv  droO,  These  words,  It  *  Comp.  on  this  point  Ih*  le«n»e3  and 
if  tme,  mar  his  nndentood,  —  of  Ood  who  Ihorongh  disquisitioa  of  mj  worthy  col- 
appeared  (n  the  bod^ ;  therefore,  of  God  leaene  and  friend  Prof.  I^per,  in  the  Studicn 
Wu>  became  man :  bat  the  comparison  wiih  nnd  Eritikeit,  J.  1B38,  lite*  Heft.  Would 
the  aoctmnt  wMiA  tba  tnutworth;  Oricen  that  lh«  anthor  might  be  induced  to  fninitli 


L:,^,,l.._..yUOO^le 


■  ■  II.  cpntempomr;  of  Melito  was  fbe  Claudius  ApoDioariB,  Inahop  <X 
Serapolis  ia  Phiy^a,  whom  we  have  meutioDed  oa  a  former  occasion. 
Hia  writing,  although  not  so  voliumnoaa,  treated  on  many  of  the  same 
toucs.' 

From  the  Bchool  of  theae  charch-teacfaers  of  Aaa  Minor  proceeded 
IreneeuB,  who,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Pothiniis,  became  bishop  of  the 
community  at  Lyons  and  Vienna.^  He  still  remembered  in  lus  old  age 
what  he  Lad  heard  ia  his  yonth  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  Fol;- 
carp,  concerning  the  life  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  the  apos- 
tles. In  a  writing  addressed  to  Flonnue,  a  false  teacher  wi^  whom, 
in  his  youth,  he  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  Folycarp,  be  says:  "  These 
doctrines,  the  elders  wno  preceded  as,  who  associated  also  with  the 
s^stles,  did  not  teach  thee ;  for  while  I  wu  yet  a  boy,  I  saw  thee  in 
company  with  Folycarp  m  Aa»  Minor ;  for  I  bear  in  remembrance 
what  happened  then,  better  than  what  happens  now.  What  we  have 
heard  in  childhood,  grows  along  with  Uie  soul  and  becomes  one  with  it ; 
BO  that  I  can  describe  tlie  place  in  which  the  blessed  Folycarp  sat  and 
spake  ;  his  going  in  and  out;  hb  manner  of  life,  and  the  shape  of  his 

riOD ;  tiie  discourses  which  he  delivered  to  the  congregation ;  how 
told  of  his  intercourse  with  John  and  with  the  rest,  who  had  Been 
the  Lord ;  how  he  reported  their  sayings,  and  what  he  had  heard  from 
them  respecting  the  Lord,  his  miracles  and  his  doctrine.  As  he  had 
received  all  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  life,  he  narrated  it  in  accord- 
ance with  scripture.  These  things,  hy  virtue  of  the  grace  of  Qod  im- 
parted to  me,  I  listened  to,  even  then,  with  eagerness  ;  and  wrote  them 
down,  not  on  paper,  but  m  my  heart ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  X 
coustantlr  bring  them  vp  again  fresh  before  my  memory.  And  I  can 
witness  before  God,  that  if  the  bloEsed  and  apostolic  presbyter  had 
heard  such  thin^,  he  would  have  cried  out,  stopped  his  eara,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  sud,  <0  my  good  God!  upon  what  times  bast  thou 
brought  me,  that  I  must  endure  this !  *  and  he  would  have  fled  away 
from  the  place  where,  seated  or  standing,  he  had  heard  such  dia- 
oouises.""  The  same  spirit  which  expresses  itself  here,  passed  over 
to  Ireottus.  Of  bis  peculiar  practical  turn  of  mind,  in  lus  mode  of 
conceiving  and  treating  the  doctrines  of  futh ;  of  his  seal  for  t^e  essoin 
iiala  of  Christianity,  and  his  moderation  and  liberality  of  mind  in  aU 
controversies  about  unessential  outward  things,  we  have  epoken  before. 
We  have  also  remarked,  that  he  probably  stood  forth  as  a  peacemaker 
between  the  Montanista  and  their  fierce  adversaries.  This  supposilioa 
accords  most  fully  wit^  the  spirit  of  lus  writings ;  for  that  he  held 
many  o{unions  and  tendencies  which  coincided  with  the  spirit  of  Mozt- 
taniam,.  and  therefore  contributed  also  to  make  Tertulhan  especially 

toon  k  tDore  imple  work  rcluiDg  to  tliCM  from  iboM  belonging  va  ApoUinaiii  of  Lao- 

inuten,ulh«rraitorhisEeaIonaTe«ciirchM  dicca;  and  Ihe  Cngmenti  wliich  *r«  found 

daring  k  Kriei  of  jaan  in  tfait  wide  Odd  of  in  Eiu«bini,  and  iu  Ihe  Cfaiontcoa  PMcfaalt 

the  twdent  fubcn  I  Alexuidriniun,  irin  compared  with  (bem, 

1  If  in  tlM  CueoK— MpecUQT  the  Catenn  wb  ihonld  baT«  liMter  nnuu  of  detcrmininf 

pnUiihed  at  Lclpiic,  17TS,  of  Ificcphonu  thi  cbatw^tutici  of  tbk  cbnrdi- teacher. 

ontbeOetBteacfaitt — tha  frasmenti  belong-  ■  See  aboTe,  vol  I  p.Bl. 

ing  to  Ihli  .^oUinuii  w«n  dnlj  leiianied  *  EnMb.  L  Y.  c  90 
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dear  to  Imn,  is  a  circmnstBiice  vHch-,  after  irbai  has  been  sttd  befiwe 
respecting  the  rel&tion  of  Montaoiam  to  the  vieirs  of  the  «hareh,  can- 
not possibly  serre  to  prove  that  he  was  a  Montanist  himself.  If  he 
had  been  a  zealous  Montaoiet,  he  wonld  hfudly  have  refruned,  when 
touching  upon  any  &Torite  theme  of  Montamsm,  to  have  appealed 
hunself  also  to  the  hew  disolosurea  imparted  hj  the  Paraclete  ;  but  he 
umfonnlf  appeals  to  the  soriptures  alone,  or  to  the  tradltiona  of  these 
elders  of  Asia  Minor.  We  canuot  possibly  suppose  indeed,  that,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  condemnation  of  false  prophets,^  he  means  by  tlteee 
the  Montaniadc  prophets  ;  for  he  probably  cherished  too  hi^  a  regard 
for  the  Montaiusts  to  do  tiiat :  but  if  he  were  an  ardent  Montanist,  he 
would  hardly  have  omitted  in  this  case  to  mention,  in  connection  witli 
the  false  prophets,  the  opponents  also  of  the  tnie  [Hvpheta,  muce  he 
reckons  together  here  all  that  was  worthy  of  condemnation.  Instead 
of  tiiis,  there  immediately  follows  a  passage  which  marks  the  Bpiiit  of 
Irenffins,*  as  being  &r  rather  that  of  a  lover  of  peace,  wbo  sou^rt  to 
prevent  &e  schism  between  the  Mimtaoistic  communities  and  the  otlier 
churches,  who  even  hashed  the  disputes  in  the  controversy  about  EaO' 
ter.  "  The  Lord,"  he  says,  "  will  judge  those  also  who  excil«  divi- 
sions, who  are  destitute  of  the  love  of  Grod,  and  seek  their  own  profit, 
but  not  the  unity  of  the  church,  —  who,  for  slight  and  fHvtdons  re^ 
sons,  rend,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  destroy  the  great  and  glorions 
body  of  Christ ;  stnumnz  in  truth  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a 
camel.  But  all  the  good  they  can  do,  can  never  compensate  the  evil  of 
schism." 

Any  stamp  of  Montanism  it  wonld  be  impoeable  to  find,  except  in 
those  words  of  Ireonus  where  he  combats  the'  extreme  antintontanift- 
tic  tendency  of  those  adversaries  of  John's  gospel,  who  have  been  men- 
tioned on  a  previous  page.^  When  he  sp^iks  with  so  much  heat  and 
acrimony  agamst  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  prophetic  g^ 
in  the  church,  but  looked  on  everything  that  pretended  to  be  proj^ecy 
as  nothing  but  the  inspiration  of  fanaticism  or  of  the  evil  spirit,  charg- 
ing them  irith  the  unpardonable  sin  agunst  the  HtJy  Gboet,  he  departs 
widely  indeed  from  that  character  (S  moderation  which  he  uniformly 
ifisplays,  except  where  he  has  anyt^g  to  do  with  the  Gnostics.  But 
this  simply  shows  the  great  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  extrv 
or^nary  phenomena  of  ChHfftian  inspiration,  as  marking  the  continued 
communication  of  life  to  the  church  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  remaric 
which  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  many  expressions  in  his  writings.  In 
this  is  involved  no  essential  character  of  Montauism  ;  for  on  this  point, 
too,  Montamsm  simply  exhibited,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
already  been  sud,  the  extreme  poration  of  a  tendency  of  the  r^^oni 
smrit  which  bad  been  existing  long  before  in  the  church.  Moreover, 
if  Irensens  lays  stress  on  the  feet,  tiiat  the  pro[^etic  spirit  was  poured 
ont  aa  women  as  well  as  men ;  and  if  he  assumed  and  believM  that 

*  Uli.  IT.  c  33,  t  G.  othaiwiK   TntalUAn  would   have   called 

*  ~         '                         ■    irtiich  Tertnl-  him,  u  he  doei  Frocalu  jn 
Ifcei  Ireiueiu,  °noileT." 
0  Hontuin;  *  Bee  above,  pf).  SM,  US 
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he  fovnd  proof  in  1  Conntfi.  11 :  4,  5,  tbat  tlie  prophetic  callii^,  by: 
an  exMpaon  to  the  geaer^  rule,  uithorised  women  to  speak  in  the 
church  assnnblies ;  even  tlus  would  afford  no  coocluuve  evidence 
of  his  conneotioa  with  Moutanism.  Bat  he  remarks,  at  the  eame  time,  of 
his  opp(Hient«,  that  they  reduced  to  nothing  those  spiritual  ^ila,  which, 
hr  the  good  jJeasure  of  the  Father,  had  been  poured  out  in  the  last 
tuuee  on  Uie  human  race.^  And  the  questioa  now  is,  whether  he  ior 
tended  here  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  connected  with  the  first 
appearsoce  of  Ghnstiaiiitj,  or  me  which  hud  the  foundation  of  a  new 
special  epoch  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  church.  If  the 
latter  is  tiie  case,  he  would  thus  hare  recognized  the  misaon  of  the  new 
prophets,  hut  at  the  same  tiioe  have  sought  to  prevent  a  ej^hism  be- 
tween the  oonmuinittes  adhenog  to  these  prophets  and  the  rest  of  the 
ohnrdi. 

The  princip^  work  of  Irenieus,  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  come 
down  to  us  only  mthe  old  verbel  Latin  toaadation,  togetlier  with  several 
important  fragmenls  of  the  Greek  original,  is  his  Refutatitm  of  tJta 
Qnottie  iS^gtem,  in  five  books ;  a  work  wluch  preeente  us  with  the  moat 
&ithful  transcript  of  bis  mind. 

Many  writings  of  Irenffiua,  we  know  only  by  then:  names.  He  him- 
self cites  a  work,  wherein  he  had  treated  a  topic  which  seems  to  lie  re< 
mote  from  the  direction  of  nund  common  to  these  church-teachers ; 
viz.,  "  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  Paul,"  his  frequent  use  of  h^ 
ftrhaia?  The  work,  as  we  may  ccaijecture,  did  not  relate  particular^ 
to  the  peculiar  style  and  phrsfieology  of  this  apostle  ;  but  the  topia 
night  be  oooasionally  toufd^d  upon  by  Irenseus,  m  attadcing  the  arb^ 
trarv  method  of  the  Gnostic  exegesis.  He  attributes  this  peculiarity 
of  Paul's  style  to  the  crowd  of  thoughts  pressing  for  utterance  from  ha 
ardent  mind  ;^ — 8n  unportant  remuk  in it«  bearing  on  tiie  development 
of  the  notion  of  iQB}uration;  ibr  it  in  &ct  implies  a  distdnctioii  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  element,  -7-  the  consciousness  that  all  is  not  to  he 
traced  in  like  manner  to  the  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  that 
some  regard  is  to  he  had  also  to  the  form,  conditioned  by  the  charac- 
teristic individuality  and  self-activity  of  the  man^  Such  a  mode  of  ap- 
prehendbe  the  notion  of  inspiration,  by  which  the  informing  agency  rf 
tiie  Holy  Spirit  is  not  conceived  to  preclude  the  natural  evolution  in 
entire  harmony  with  peychokgicd  laws,  but  rather  gives  that  evolution  the 
fi)rm  in  which  It  works,  is  clearly  implied  also  in  many  of  the  expres- 
nons  of  Tertullian ;  as  when  he  assumes  that  the  Apostle  Paul  did  not 
always  follow  the  same  method  in  his  apostohcal  work  —^  supposes  in 
him  a  progresuve  development  of  the  Christian  spirit  —  asserts  that  he 
was  at  first,  when  the  life  of  grace  began  is  him,  stem  and  uneompr^^ 
numng;  but  afterwu^  became  milder;  —  at  first,  Hke  dieNeophyte^ 
pronounced  with  more  emphasis  his  opposition  to  former  principles ; 
but  afterwards  learned  to  moderate  tins,  to  become  all  Uimgs  to  all 

1  Ut  donmn  Si^tni  frostrentor,  qnod  in    et  >libi  aatendimiit  bjpeit«U*  nun  otuh 
■MmMimii  Mmporiboi,  wcimdnni  (uiduun    ten. 
furi^  tffniaiB  <st  in  batnvinin  genoa.  '  Froplel  velocitstem  M 


bi  TTI.  ^  7 :  Qm*i*i  kjItp^^h  n^i  do  molds     el  wtaUtx  unpetDm,  ^lu  id 
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mea.^  Two  opposite  elements,  that  is  to  b&j,  eune  togedier  here  in 
die  case  of  these  church-tcachen :  the  exclnsivelf  Bupraoataralislio 
new  of  inspiratloTL,  derivod  firom  t^e  Jewa,  and  specially  applied  hy 
them  to  the  prophetic  element  of  the  Old  Testament, — which  suppcned 
an  altogether  pasdve  state  of  the  soul ;  and  liie  conception  which,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  Christian  cooscionsnesa,  was  derived  from  contem- 
platiag  the  apostolical  writings  in  their  chairacteriatio  individuality, — 
a  conception,  however,  which  ottered  itself  only  in  ran^e  occa^onal 
remarks,  but  without  attuning  to  any  systematic  and  matured  fbrm. 
We  should  remark,  however,  that  Montuusm,  in  giving  special  prond- 
nence  to  the  fonner  notion,  yet  applying  it  only  to  the  properly  pnv 
phetic  states,  led  the  way,  by  this  very  means,  to  a  mode  <^  dtstingmsh- 
mg,  from  this  extreme  point  of  ecstatic  inspiration,  tower  stages  inwhidi 
consciousness  was  fiUea  by  tiie  divine  Spirit,  but  the  hnman  self-actiTity 
operated,  as  it  was  animated  by  that  Spirit,' 

Of  the  writings  belonging  to  tlus  Father,  which  we  find  noticed  among 
the  ancients,  we  shall  mention,  besides  those  already  named,  only  two 
letters,  possessing  an  historical  importance  on  account  of  th^  object ; 
for  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  healing  certun  divisiona  in 
the  Botnaa  church.  One  of  these  is  addressed  to  Blastos,  who  was 
probably  a  presbyter  in  tlie  church  of  Borne.  The  &ct  stated  in  tfae 
appendix  to  TertuUian's  Prescriptions  may  hare  been  not  witbont  s(»ne 
foundation;  that  Blastus  had  occasioned  a  divison  in  the  Bomaa 
church,  by  adhering  to  the  custom  of  Am.  Kfinor  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  holding  Easter.  This  accords  fully  with  the  limes  of  the  Bo- 
man  bishop  Victor.  Perhaps  to  tills  he  united  also  sever^  other  Judu^ 
ingnotionB. 

The  other  letter  was  addressed  to  Florinus,  a  presbyter,  with  wh(mi 
Trenseua,  in  early  youth,  had  lived  in  the  society-  of  the  venerable  P(Jy- 
carp,  and  who,  as  it  seems,  had  pushed  Monarchianism,  or  the  doctrine 
of  one  only  Creator  of  all  eziatence,  to  such  ao  extreme,  as  to  make 
God  the  auUior  of  evil.' 

'  PmIoi  tKlhic  In  fnuik  ivdit,  faveolw,  lumi^lac,  4  inpl  toS  ^  tlvai  rdv  ■itiii  vtai- 

U  adhuo  Neophjptoi,  •dvenna  Jadaismnni ;  r^  kokuv.    The  fint  put  of  iliLi  title  nn 

Ktmodum  et   ipw  tun  omnibiia   omnia  donblleu  be  anderstood  lo  mean,  Ihu  F1on> 
inu,  HI  omoet  Ituraretnr.    c  Mardon,  nos,  u  k  Qnoslic  DuBliat,  had  dmied  dte  doe- 
lib.  I.  c.  so.  trine  of  the  /iavap;tta :  bat  nith  this,  tba 
■ThiuTeTtuUituidiitingniaheiwhuPuil  cecond  port  doa  not  aeree;  Tor  the  words 

11  Corinlh,  7)  Bet  forth,  on  the  gronnd  of  rannot  refer  to  anv  sacb  fact,  u  that  Floii- 

le  common  principle*  of  Chriitianity,  aa  nns  held  to  an  ab*o)nlel/  eril  principle,  or 

famuui  namt^,  and  what  he  taoght  ai  revela-  «  Demiurge,  ta  the  aathor  of  an  imperfect 

tion  of  the  divine  Spirit :  Cam  ergo,  qui  k  lysUm  of  the  world.     Id  this  (ase.  the  litis 

fidelenidixerat,adjecitpost«a,SpiritilinDci  miut  hare  ran  thna  :  Tltpi  tdS  u^  dvai  dcdv 

«e  habere,  qnod  nemo  dnbitaret  etiam  de  rim  kui^t^  lavdni.    Nothing  else,  therefoi*, 

fideli,  iddito  id  dixit,  ui  libi  apoiloU  faa-  cao  be  andentood,  Ihao  that  it  mu  ^e  de- 

tigiam  redderet:  proprie  eotm  apoHoli  Spir-  sign  of  IreniEni  to  show  hoirihe  Monarchian 

itum  Sandmn  habent,  in  operibni  prophelia  doctrine  ought  to  be  maintained,  ao  ai  not 

et  ettcada  vinainm   docnmentiiqne   lin-  to  make  the  /tia  ipx^  the  iV>.t$  ruv  nojcuir ; 

naiam,  non  ei  parte,  qnod  cMeri    Ex-  and  that  Florin,  therefore,  luul  made  God 

Eortat.  caititatis,  c  3.  theaDtboroferiLeitlierh^tearhingasyttein 

■  From  the  title  oF the  book,  ai  it  b  dted  of  ahwlnte  predestination, -~wliich  many 

hj  Enaebiiu,  I,  V.  c.  96,  it  is  difflcnlt  to  make  nnedntaled  Oirlidana  derired  from  pasMgea 

ont  what  then  wa*  peculiar  in  the  opiniona  of  the  <Hd  Testament,  too  litetvll;  nDder> 

•rnorlnat.    Tbc  tm  m  f  toaota:  tUpt  ttood,  (MCoidiiic to  Oi^ieii,  FhilocaL  e.  1, 
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'  One  i^'bvaBNof  disoipIAs,  Mcordtng  to  Pbotitii,*  wab  -SpeolylD«y 
vbo  took  an  impOTtaat  pliue  among  the  eceletoasticai  wiiteia  b^ongjng 
to  the  first  half  of  the  tliird  centniy.  Of  his  woAs,  however,  but  a 
feir  fragments  fltiQ  remain.  Tne,  the  testimoe;  of  FhotioB  does  iwfr 
suffice  c^  itself  to  establish  beyond  &  doubt,  that  he  wu  a  discij^  <f 
Iren&tis :  but  snce,  as  appears  evident  &cmi  lus  citation,  he  had  b«r 
fore  his  eyes  certun  statements  of  Hippolytns  hiroaelf  respecting  big 
r^ticos  to  Irenena ;  rince  there  is  nothing  in  this  "writer's  theol^cal 
drift,  M  &r  as  we  can  oiiderstaad  it.  from  the  fisgrneotB  and  titles  of- 
his  works,  —  if  we  may  form  any  judgment,  from  these  titles,  of  the  subr 
ject-matterandtendeoi^of  hisUiboisaB  ui  author, -»  which  contradicts 
tlus  snppoffition,  bat,  oo  the  cwttrarf,  much  which  favcws  it,  we  aoff 
allow  the  &ct  to  ha;ve  been  so. 

Hippolytus  was  a  bishop.  Bat  as  neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome  wav 
able  to  name  the  city  in  ^lich  he  was  bishop,  we  can  say  notMng  mora 
definite  on  the  matter ;  and  neither  those  later  accounts,  which  transfer 
luB  bishopric  to  Arabia,^  nor  the  others,  which  place  it  in  the  nd^b(» 
hood  of  Rome,^  deserve  conmderation.  Gertunly,  there  iS  much  in> 
&Tor  of  the  supposition,  that  his  fidd  of  labor  was  in  the  East ;  bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  maoh  also  which  seems  to  show  that  it  was  in  tlie  West. 
Both  of  these  suppositions  easily  admit  of  bmg  reconciled  with  e2u6h 
other,  by  distinguishing  the  different  periods  of  his  liie ;  and  the  very 
circumstance,  tha^  his  field  of  labor  was  at  different  times  in  ditfereiifc 
countries,  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  indefinituiesB  which  we 
observe  in  the  ancient  accounts. 

The  compete  list  of  his  writings  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  testi- 
laoues  in  Gnsebins  and  Jertmie  ;  the  notices  of  his  woi^  which  are 
fooad  6a  his  statue,*  dug  up  in  the  year  1551,  near  JEtome,  on  the  road 
to  Tivoli ;  the  accounts  of  Fhotius ;  and  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu,'  a 
Nestorian  author  in  the  thirteentii  century.  From  this  list  we  see  that 
he  composed  works  on  a  variety  of  subjeois,  exegetical,  dogmatic,  po* 
lemical,  and  chronolo^cal ;  besides  homUies. 

We  shall  mention  none  of  tus  writingB,  except  those  which,  on  aceotBatr 

f  IT:  TotabTainrautfi^ainirnfmpinA-arav,  God,  b*  fell  Into  tb«  Olber  cntMnia,  «al 

ieaa  oMi  ircpl  roi  u^un-aTw  (uI  iiucuTaTmi  BOppoced  «)  iodependcDt  principle  <^  «Til 

ivtpiiirov,)  —  or  by  making  G)od  the  cniuor  eiutinjc  out  of  Qod. 

of  an   ibMlnuly   evil   bung,  whether  a  >  Cod.  lEI. 

conidoiu  or  an  nnoonKioni  one  (a  Ifii.)  '  Aotxmling  to  the  coiOMtnra  of  Mm* 

Aeaia,  if  Ftonn  hwl  barely  eolertuned  one  snthon,  Fortiu  Bominoi,  or  Aden  in  Arv 

of  thecontmon  Gnostic  doctrines  concerning  bia; — a  report  whldi  pcriiBps  ori^nated  M 

the  origin  of  evil,  IreannB  would  not  have  a  miRonoeptton  of  tba  pMMp  in  SomUm, 

««id,  t£it  no  other  heretic  bod  btbt  ai  jet  1.  VI.  e.  SO. 

Teniored  to  bring  forwarf  inch  views.   And,  ■  PortD»  Bomamu,  Ouia. 

r,  when  Ensebioj  saji,  Uiat  Florin  •  He  ii  tepre*        '   '"'      "~  ""'"  ~'-" 

intly  had  allowed  himself  to  be  ear-  pal  diair,  iMa 

»y  by  the  dortrinra  of  Valentine,  u  the  Emter-cyi 

and  Irenteoi  had  been  Induced  hj  this  fact  he  prepattd,  Mn^  AuoidnHunvpawc  npui 

to  wrii«hU  book,  7rFpti^A»5Df,  against  hliB,  whidi  (here  u  a  erillral  essay  in  the  MCMi 

{sec  above  the  acconnt  of  the  Gnostic  aj%-  toI.  ofldtWt  Handbadi  der  (Aromriesie^ 

lenu.)  it  seema  certainly  to  fotloir  ^ni  tbia,  p.  214.     An  engraving;  of  the  MOBDnnt 

that  the  previoug  donrines  of  Florin  were  Wlf  is  l«  be  foand  la  the  flrat  voL  of  Fth- 

net  Gnoou:.    We  may  conceive,  then,  that,  ricioa*  edition  oTAe  woHu  of  ffinpelytnl.  -' 

when  Florin  perceivea  tbo  nntcnableness  of  *  In  Aueman)  KUiotlteea  oitntaUi,  T 

A  theory  which  placed  the  canae  of  eril  in  HL  F.  L 
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«f  the  to|«08  Aey  disonsa,  are  varitij  of  notice  in  an  historioal  pmat 
<X  vieir.  In  respect  to  those  of  an  exegetical  character,  Jerome  Bigni-# 
flea,  that  he  anticipated  Origen  in  giving  tiie  example  of  more  Ml  and 
0(^noas  expoutionB  of  Bcriptare,  and  t^t  Origen'e  Mend  Ambrosias 
had  adrised  the  latter  to  folbw  the  same  plan.  He  must  also  have 
somewhere  met  with  Origen,  either  at  Alexandria,  in  Palestine,  or  An- 
bia ;  nnce  Jerome  cites  a  homilj^  of  Hippoljtos  in  pruae  of  ibe 
Bavionr,  which  he  had  pronounced  m  Origen  b  presence.^  His  exege- 
OB,  if  «e  mav  judge  mat  the  few  remaining  fragments,  was  of  the  ^le- 
gorinng  kind. 

In  me  catalogue  of  his  writings  found  on  (he  andent  nwimment 
occurs  a  work  :  T«lp  too  kutA  'liihn^  ilArffOjm  Koi  inauMn^aif.  This  cao 
hardly  be  a  commentary  on  these  two  books  of  scripture,  though  Je- 
rome seems  to  cit«  a  commentary  of  Uippolytus  on  the  Apocalypse ; 
bnt  the  title  denotes  rather  a  treatise  in  defence  of  these  books.  The 
title  which  Ebedjesu  gives  to  the  work  also  agrees  vrilh  this  suppontioa. 
We  most  conceive  it,  then,  to  have  been  ^e  dengn  of  this  treatise  to 
defend  the 'genuineness  of  these  sonptnral  books,  imd  to  vindicate  them 
against  the  objections  of  the  Alogi.  If,  in  this  case,  it  would  appear 
that  Hippolytus  was  an  opponent  of  the  ultrarAntJmontaoista,  yet  with 
this  accords  the  fact,  also,  that  he  had  written  a  work  on  the  cAorw- 
mata}  It  might  be  taken  into  oonmderation,  moreover,  that  by 
Stephanus  Oobarus  the  judgments  of  Hippolytus  and  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  respecting  the  Klontanists,  are  set  one  agunst  Ae  other ;  so 
that  we  may  conclude  the  former  belonged  with  £e  defenders  of  the 
Montaoists.  Whether  the  ufUoHi  npdc  roiov,  which  Ebedjesu  ascribea 
to  him,  ought  here  to  be  brought  also  into  the  account,  (upon  the  sup- 
pomtdon,  namely,  that  this  Caius  was  the  warm  opponent  fo  Moatanism,) 
oannot  be  certunly  determined. 

A  work  againMt  ihirt^4ao  Keredet  is  cited  as  belonging  to  Hippoly- 
tos.  It  ends,  according  to  Photius,  with  the  heresy  of  Noetus.  He 
stated,  as  Photius  cil«s,  that  he  had  avuled  himself  in  tins  work  of  & 
series  of  disconrees  by  Iremeus  agunst  these  fiilse  teachers.'  His  tresr 
tase  agunst  Noetus,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  probably  fonaed  the 
eoDcluMon  of  the  work,  we  have  alluded  to  on  a  fonner  occaaon. 

We  have  bendes  from  him  a  writing  of  fitHe  importance,  eoneenting 
Antickri^  with  wluch  also  Photius  was  acquaint«d.  The  same  com- 
piler cites  &om  him  a  commentary  on  Daniel;  from  which  he  adduces 
Uie  noticeable  fact,*  that  Hippolytos  set  the  end  of  the  world  at  five 
htmdred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  the  circumstance  of  his 
fixing  on  a  period  more  remote  than  it  was  commonly  represented  to  be 
in  the  early  church,  we  discern  the  efiect  of  the  truiquil  times  which 
the  church  (hen  enjoyed  under  Alexander  Sererus. 

1  PertMp*  much  light  mmld  be  thrawn  on    tbc  nhiUtlMi  of  the  kpoitciUe  timdltioa  wwa 
Aa  hiicorr  of  ihs  Einpluuiy  taA  Chrutmu    two  dKrenl  prodnctwiu. 
liatinU,iftheMhomiliMluidbeen))iwerTed        ■  The  wnrdi  of  Photioi  ut:  Tabmc 

*  Ii  cannot  be  determiiKd  with  ratlreeei^  jfuDauvrof  Eltp^vaiov'  uf  ad  oivo^tv  i  'It- 

laintj,  whdber  thij  woik  bore  (he  title :  mken^   vmb/dtvoc    reit  rd  pi^Mov  #■)« 

'^irovToAix^  Kapaiooit  mfH  icofiui/iaruv,  or  aivrcniifvcu. 

whether  die  work  on  the  diariinuUm  ini  *  Cod.  SOS. 
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In  file  list  of  the  vritrngs  of  Hippoljrtns,  found  On  tlte  mtsmment  of' 
which  we  have  spoken,  occun  a  wporpmuAv  wpdt  lifitpttmn:  It  ia  acaroe* 
ly  to  be  doubted,  that  this  is  the  Bame  treatise  from  which  Theodoret^ 
in  his  ipovEonK',  qnotes  several  passages,  under  the  title  of  a  letter  to  a 
queen  or  empress,  («7>^  paai3ila, )  which  passages  FabriciuS  has  coUeo- 
tied  in  his  edition  of  Hippolytos.  The  subject-matter  of  them  coi^ 
responds  with  the  title  which  &e  work  bears  on  the  monument.  It  ia 
an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christjan  futh  for  the  use  of  a 
heathen  lady.  The  Sererina  referred  to  must  therefore  have  been  a 
queen  or  empress.  But  the  name  Severina  can  hardly  be  quit* 
correct ;  —  it  should  be  Severa ;  —  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  was  Severa,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Philip,  the  Arabian.' 


The  theoloffieal  development  of  iJie  NorthrAfrican  Church  preserved 
a  character  altogether  peculiar  to  itself.  The  theolo^cal  s^rit  that 
prevailed  here  was  continuallj  sfaapioj;  itself  into  a  more  setUed  form, 
&om  the  time  of  TertuUian  to  that  of  Augustin ;  and  afterwards, 
through  Augustia,  acquired  the  greatest  influence  over  the  whole  West- 
ern church. 

Tertullian  presents  spedal  claims  to  attention,  both  as  the  first  rep- 
resentative of  the  theological  tendency  in  the  North-Afiican  church> 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  Montanistic  mode  of  thinkiug.  He  waa 
i  man  of  an  ardent  and  profound  spirit,  of  warm  and  deep  feelings; 
inclined  to  ^ve  himself  up,  with  his  whole  soul  and  Btreogth,  to  the 
object  of  his  love,  and  sternly  to  repel  everything  that  was  foreign  from 
this.  He  possessed  rich  and  various  stores  of  knowledge  ;  which  had 
been  accumulated,  however,  at  random,  and  without  scientific  arrange- 
ment. His  profoundness  of  thought  was  not  united  with  logical  clear- 
ness and  sobriety :  an  ardent,  unbridled  imagination,  moving  in  a  world 
of  sensuous  images,  governed  him.  His  fiery  and  positive  disposition, 
and  his  previous  training  as  an  advocate  or  rhetorician,  easily  impelled 
him,  especially  in  controversy,  to  rhetorical  exaggerations.  When  he 
defends  a  cause,  of  whose  truth  he  was  convinced,  we  often  see  in  him 
the  advocate,  whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  collect  together  all  the  argumenta 
which  can  help  his  case,  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  true  arguments 
or  only  plausible  sophisms ;  and  In  such  cases  the  veiy  exuberance  of 
his  wit  sometimes  leads  him  astray  from  the  nmple  feeling  of  truth. 
What  must  render  this  man  a  phenomenon  presenting  special  cltums  to 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  historian  ia  the  fact,  that  Christianity  is 
the  inspiring  soul  of  hia  life  and  thoughts ;  that  out  of  Christianity  an 
entirely  new  and  rich  inner  world  developed  itself  to  his  mind :  but  the 
leaven  of  Christianity  had  first  to  penetrate  through  and  completely 
refine  that  fiery,  bold,  and  withal  rugged  nature.  We  find  the  new 
wine  in  an  old  bottie  ;  and  the  tang  which  it  has  contracted  there,  may 
ea»ly  embarrass  the  inexprienced  judge.  Tertullian  often  had  more 
viithm  him  than  he  was  able  to  express :  the  overflowing  mind  was  at  r 
loss  for  suitable  forms  of  phraseology.     He  had  to  create  a  languagp 
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fbr  Hie  new  R^tud  msUer, — and  that  oatof  the  rode  Pnnio  Latin, — 
withont  the  aid  of  a  lo^ct^  and  gnnmnaticid  educatimi,  and  tm  he  vaa 
hnrried  along  in  tiie  corrent  of  thoughts  and  foelii^  by  his  ardent 
nature.  Hence  die  often  difficult  uid  obaonre  jAiraseology ;  bnt  hence, 
too,  the  original  and  striking  turns  in  his  modes  of  reprosentatioD.  And 
hence  tliis  great  church-teacher,  who  unites  great  gifts  with  great  ftit 
ings,  has  been  bo  often  misconceived  by  tfaoee  vho  could  forta  no  friend- 
ahip  with  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  bo  ung^ily  a  form. 

Quintua  Septiauns  Florenti  DertulliaBua  was  bom,  pndub^  at 
Cartilage,  in  the  later  tames  of  the  second  century.  His  Mtlur  waa  a 
centurion  in  the  aervice  of  the  proconaut  at  Carthage.  He  was,  ai 
first,  an  advocate,  or  perhaps  a  rtietorician ;  nor  did  he  emlaace  Cfana- 
tianity  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then  obtuned, 
if  Jerome's  account  ia  correct,  the  office  of  preebytw ;  whether  at 
Borne  w  at  Carthage  is,  however,  doubtful.  The  latter  |^e  is,  in  it- 
self, the  most  probable  ;  unce  in  different  writings,  composed  at  difier- 
ent  times,  he  lusconrses  like  one  who  was  settled  in  Carthage  ;  though 
the  reports  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  apeak  for  the  former.'  Tertut 
lian's  conversion  to  Montanism  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  its 
affinity  with  the  original  bent  of  his  mind  and  of  hia  feelings. 

His  writdngs  run  through  the  widest  range  of  topics  relatmg  to  Chria- 
tian  doctrine  and  to  Christian  Me ;  and  it  is  here  particularly  important 
to  distinguish  those  of  hia  works  which  bear  the  stamp  (^  Montaiuam, 
from  those  in  wUch  there  are  no  traces  of  that  error." 

1  The  worda  of  EnMbiai,  1.  IT.  c.  3 :  ruv  m>j  be  TodimI  m  m;  Hooograph  on  tbe 
p&luaTa  M  Vu/OK  ^^irpuv,  do  not  inj  aprit  of  TertulliBn.  I  will  hen  aaij  add  a 
diiactt;,  that  irhcn  a  CfarUtiwi  he  took  bq  ftw  rtmarka  in  rcTerenM  lo  the  olqectiwM 
important  plac«  in  the  Romkn  chorch  j  but,  made  usinst  what  I  haTG  asserted,  hj  Dr. 
according  to  Ac  connection,  m*j  verrwell  von  Colin.  The  passage  conc^enung  Iksla 
mean,  that,  before  hi*  conTeniou  to  Chris-  and  mortilication*  cannol  at  all  be  canad- 
lianitj,  he  alood  in  high  repsle  at  Borne  at  ered  aa  an  evidence  of  the  Montaniam  of 
a  jnriMonaalt  (for  the  arbitrary  Iranalation  Ifaeaathor;  for^  vnlaulai;  uoxi^irif  wu  c«i^ 
of  Ruliniu  — "  inter  noatros  acrtptom  ad-  tainly  reaorted  to  by  manj  who  were  no 
modam  clanu"  —  mnat  al  all  eventa  be  Hontanista.  The  e^preasior  "'  '  -' 
I^ected:)  bat  we  mi^l  then,  to  be  sure,  jangcre,"  misht,  altbongh  i 
atiil  infer,  that,  if  TenalUan  li*ed  at  Rome  bo  underatood  as  referrinK  K 
^en  a  Heathen,  and  enjoyed  there  ao  high  Unlstic  —  lujiirpBiiti  ,  . 
'•  repnutioB,  ii  is  also  pnbable  that  he  im  irtg  from  Fnda;  to  Batardai,  on  wbicb  no 
there  first  dothed  wllh  a  spiritual  ofHce.  Monianist  fasted.)  Besides,  the  whole  man- 
Jerome  am  that  be  had  been  moTed  to  ner  in  which  penitence  is  here  spoken  ot, 
mnbraceMoitlaniBm.bytheenvyandcaluni-  the  spirit  of  gentleness  which  breuhe* 
niea  of  the  Roman  clergy.  Bnt  Bach  stories,  tfarongh  eTCiy  remark,  does  not  saror  ot 
with  which  the  ancient  fathers  were  so  apt  Montaniam.  As  to  the  work  on  tht  pracrif- 
to  impoae  on  themselves,  an  aiwaji  very  tioni,  J  do  not  Rnd  myseir  led,  in  renewing 
stupidona;  because  the  inclination  waa  but  it,  to  alter  my  opinion  of  it,  as  not  baring 
too  atronf;  10  ascribe  imariablj  to  some  out-  originatedio  Montanism,  Theworda,''aIiiu 
ward  caasfl  any  defection  from  the  Catholic  libellushoncgradnm  BDnIincbil."  conir,  Har- 
ohnrch  to  the  heretics ;  and  Jerome,  in  par-  cion.  I.  1.  c  3,  Tertnllian  might  aae  con- 
ticnlar,  although  he  reapecled  the  cathedra  ceming  a  work  written  already,  no  matlei 
Petri  in  theRomancharch,  was  yet  inclined  whether  by  biiuseif  or  by  some  other  peir- 
to  repeat  over  bad  stories  aiboat  the  Roman  son,  personifying  it  as  an  advocale.  FnMli 
dttsy.  who  bad  occasioned  him  so  mnch  the  drcumslance,  that,  in  ibe  aymbol  of 
annoTance  dniing  his  i«aidence  in  Roae,  faith,  e.  13,  the  doctrine  of  eieaiion  fram 
MfteuJij  after  tSx  death  of  Damasna.  He  nolAiiui  ia  made  panicalarly  prominent,  ii  br 
was  parucnlarly  prone  to  accuse  ihem  of  do  means  follows,  that  he  had  already  had. 
Mvy  towards  mat  talenta.  lo  inatain  a  conflict  with  Hermogene* ;  for, 

■  A  mem  Ml  inT«aIigalMii  of  Ihia  topic  em  in  the  eontranray  with  the  GnoMit% 
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It  18  a  quaiion  ^fficult  to  detflrmina,  whether  TertulUaa  always  l«- 
maioed  in  the  Bame  conoectkn  with  the  MontaoislJc  party,  or  whether, 
at  some  later  period,  he  agtun  inclined  more  to  the  Catholic  church, 
and  endeavored  to  strike  out  a  middle  path  between  the  two  partdea. 
The  reports  of  Augustdn '  and  of  Fr»deatuiatu8,'  as  well  as  the  account 
^ven  by  the  latter  ^  of  a  Montuusdo  work  of  Tertullian,  in  which  he 
labois  to  dimimsh  the  nuiober  of  controrerted  points  between  the  two 
parties,  favor  indeed  the  latter  suppoution ;  and  on  this  hypothesis 
many  writing  of  Tertulliim  which  are  moderately  Moutanistic,  or 
which  merely  border  on  Montanism,  might  be  asragned  to  a  different 
period  of  his  life.  These  accounts,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  worthy 
of  credit.  From  the  diapoution  of  Tertullian,  it  may  easily  be  coi^ 
ceived,  that  he  wonld  persevere  in  the  mode  of  thinking  he  had  once 
shaped  out  for  himself,  and  only  become  the  more  obstinate  by  oppo- 
sition. The  distinct  sect  of  TertuUianUts,  which  appears  to  nave 
existed  in  the  fifth  century  at  Carthage,  furnishes  no  evidence  in  favor 
of  that  suppo^ldon  ;  for  it  is  possible  Siat  this  sect,  holding  to  the  pecu- 
liar opinions  of  Tertullian,  had  been  formed  at  a  later  period,  when 
separated  from  the  correspondence  with  the  MontanistiG  churches  in 
Asia. 

The  study  of  Tertullian'a  writings  had  manifestly  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  Cyprian  as  a  doctrinal  writer.  Jerome 
states,  after  a  tradition  which  was  stud  to  have  come  from  a  secretary  of 
Cyprian,  that  the  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  something  daily 
from  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  em- 
phatically the  X^acher.* 

Concerning  the  character,  the  labors,  and  the  most  important 
writings  of  Cyprian,  we  have  already  s^d  enough  in  various  places. 
We  shall  only  ment^n  here  a  remarkable  work  of  Cyprian's,  hia  three 
books  of  testimonies,  (testimo;iia,)  conosting  of  a  collection  of  the 
most  important  passages  of  the  Bible,  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Mea- 
aiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
the  scheme  of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  The  collection  was  intended 
for  the  use  of  a  certtun  Quirinus,  who  had  requested  the  bishop  to  draw 


words  thers  aland,  inlimklM  Ihu  it  Tu  ths  callad  MonMnwtic;  for  ha  expresae*  hinuelf 

OnosLics,  rather  than  Hermogeno,  whom  '  after  the  same  manner  in  (he  Apok^eticu, 

he  had  in  inind.     Besides,  it  is  certain  from  c.  21.     And  on  the  pauage  in  Itie  ^ok  de 

c,  30,  thai,  when  Tertallian  wrote  this  boo1^  patienlia,  c  1,  compare  the  remoifcl  on 

Hermogenea  had  atreadj  come  ont  with  hii  page  619. 

peculiar  opinions  ;  but  il  cannot  possiiil^r  be  ^  Unres.  S6. 

proved,  that  Hennogcnes  might  not  hniB  '  H.  B6. 

broaclied  his  opinions  a  gmtl  while  befbre  '  H.  SB. 

Tertullian  wrote   his   book   teainst  him.  '  Da  magiatnim,  said  he  lo  his  secretarj ; 

From  Ihe  cnrsorf  manner  in  which  Tertal-  Jerome  de  viris  illualnbna,  c.  M.    To  see 

lian  speaks  of  him  in  the  Prescriptions,  we  what  use  he  makes  of  Tcnuliian'a  writ- 

Diighl  conjectarc,  ihaE  be  was  Ihcn  consid-  ings,  compare  paiticularlj'  the  writings  of 

end  by  him  ai  a  person  of  no  ct^'nt  impor-  Cvprian  d«  oiatione  dommicn  and  da  pali- 

lance;  and  that  itwaa  not  until  the  Montanii.  entiawithTertalliaii's  treaciset  on  the  same 

tieinlereBtwaisapcraddedtoothcroccaiioni  eubjecta;  and  d«  idolornm  TaoitUe  with 

of  hostility,  that  be  was  led  to  engaee  ins  the  Apologelicits. 
more  detailed  attack  of  the   docuines  of 
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an  for  him,  as  &  daily  exertnse  tad  ud  fa)  the  memory,  a  riwrt  abstnet 
of  this  sort,  embracing  the  essential  points  of  acriptiu^  Mtli  and  pno- 
tice<  As  Cyprian  calls  him  "  my  son,"  it  cacnet  hare  been  a  buhop 
or  presbyter  for  whom  Cyprian  had  prepared  a  coUectton  of  this  sort-, 
to  De  aaed  as  a  guide  m  imparting  reli^ous  instruction.'  When  ire 
compare  together  the  introductioii  to  the  second  and  to  the  third  books, 
it  becomes  rery  probable,  that  the  individual  to  whom  Cypriui  wrote 
was  a  layman  of  his  own  church,  whom  he  would  assist  in  making  him* 
self  perfectly  familiar  with  the  practical  truths  and  most  important 
rules  bearing  on  all  the  principal  relations  of  the  Christian  Ufe.^  Tlua 
collection,  then,  would  sen'e  to  show  the  intimate  connection  subsisting 
between  tite  bishop  and  those  members  of  his  flock  who  were  solicitous 
about  tiie  wel&re  of  their  souls,  uid  the  aiLiiety  he  felt  to  bring 
each  individual  fas  a  more  fanuliar  acquaintance  with  the  chvine  word ; 
a  wish  which  he  particularly  expresses  in  the  beautiful  words  at  the 
oonclu^on  of  the  pre&ce  to  the  first  book :  "  More  strength  will  be  im- 
parted to  thee,  and  the  inmght  of  thy  underatsnding  will  conduualiy 
grow  clearer,  if  dkou  searchest  more  carefully  through  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  diligently  perusest  all  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures ; 
for  I  hare  only  drawn  for  thee  a  little  out  of  the  divine  fountmn  to  send 
thee  in  the  mean  time.  Thou  canst  drink  more  copiously  and  satirfy 
thyself,  when,  with  ns,  thou  also  approachest  to  the  same  fountain  of 
divine  fulness,  to  drink  after  the  same  manner." 

The  particular  rules,  which  Cyprian  sets  forth  and  supports  with  pas- 
sages  from  scripture,  erince  the  deep  inteF«st  which  he  took  in  couit 
teracting  the  erroneous  notion,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  gospel  and  to  obtain  salvation  by  a  mere  outward  pro- 
fession and  observance  of  Christian  ceremonies ;  hut  at  the  same  lame 
also  show  how  important  he  felt  it  to  be,  that  the  luty  should  be  deeply 
impressed  with  reverence  for  the  prieetlyorder,nnderBtood  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  same  country,  not  long  after  Cyprian,  followed  a  writer  knows 
to  us  only  hy  a  production  of  some  importance  on  account  of  its  bear- 
ing on  uie  history  of  Christian  manners  and  of  Christian  worship, 
namely,  Commo<Uan.^  His  work  is  composed  in  verse,  and  entitied 
Jlidet  of  lAving  (lostructiooes,  exhortations  and  admonitions.)  He 
describes  himself  in  the  preface  as  one  who  had  formerly  been  devoted 
to  Paganism,  and  had  been  led  by  the  study  of  the  Bible  to  see  the 

I  Ai  we  migiit  b«  led  10  «nppoas  traia  been  intended,  ihen,  to  eerre  «t  tb«  uma 

the  words  at  Ihe  beginning,  "  qnibn)  non  lime  ee  a  guide  for  Ibe  reliffkiu)  teacher, 

tBin  tractassc,  qoam  traclatitibaB  materism  and  aa  a  luann^  for  the  ratechnmeiu.   Ttia 

pmbaigse  videamur,"    On  ihU  enpposition  view  expreiaed  above,  however,  it  the  most 

we  could  onlv  preanme,  that  be  had  prepar-  natnral  one. 

ed  the  collection  ai  an  assistant  fiir  a  dea-  '  Quteesw  facilia  elatilialegentibuipos- 

con  or  a  caterhial,  Bi/iKfor  aurfintttiDM.    But  mnt,  dnni  id  brcTianini  paaca  digeata  at 

the  following  words  show,  that  the  collec-  Ttlodler  perlegontiit  et  frequenter  itomt- 

tkm  was  alio  designed  for  the  purpoae  of  tor. 

Impmaing  deeply  on  the  memory,  bj  fre-  '  Gennadiaa,  (c.  IS,)  has  nothing  more  to 

qnent  peruiai,  certain  importanl  passage*  tajabdnthiiDithBn  what  might  be  gadiered 

.•od  doctriim  of  tcripttu^    It  moat  hart  bj  anj  mm  out  of  hi*  wiilinge. 
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Ttiatjoi  V^gmsm,  and  to  embrace  ^e  C^iistian  faith.^  He  intiiDates 
tJiat  as  he  believed,  with  the  great  m&joritj,  death  to  be  the  end  of 
man's  personal  existence,  he  was  eepecif^y  attracted  by  the  promise  of 
an  eternal  and  divine  life,  which  was  presented  to  him  in  the  ecnp- 
tnres.'  He  complains  of  himeelf  as  one  who,  by  falling  into  sn  after 
baptism,  had  subjected  himself  to  the  penance  of  the  church :  this  he 
confeesea  in  his  address  to  the  pcenitentes,^  whom  he  exhorts  to  surren- 
der themselves  to  mortification  for  their  aim,  but  not  to  desp^r ;  to  seek 
after  the  physician  and  the  right  means  of  cure,  and  not  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  church.*  And  in  encoura^ng  his  Christian  bretb- 
ren  to  the  conflict,  he  says  that  he  does  not  in  self-exaltation  address 
them  as  the  just  one.''  Considering  the  extent  to  which  the  hierarchy 
cal  element  flourished  in  North  Africa,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  to  oh- 
serve  how  be  ventures,  though  a  layman,  to  admonish  and  censure  even 
die  clergy.  While  avaricious  tescners  allowed  themselves  to  he  bribed 
by  presenta,  or  induced,  by  the  respect  of  persona,  to  be  silent,  where 
they  ought  to  have  reproved  sinful  conduct,  he  felt  constnuned  to  rouse 
the  misled  laity  out  of  their  security.^  We  discern  the  more  free  spirit^ 
incapable  of  bowing  the  knee  to  priestly  dignity,  which  had  passed  over 
to  bun  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  by  which  be  had  been  led  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Christian  spirit,  however,  in  these  admonitions,  which 
evince  so  lively  a  zeal  for  good  morals,  ia  disturbed  by  a  mat«ri^  Jew- 
ish element,  a  crass  Chiliasm  ;  as  for  example,  when  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  lordly  masters  of  the  world  should  in  the  nullennium  do  menial  ser- 
vice for  the  sunts.' 

The  work  was  composed  at  a  time  when  the  church  enjoyed  qmet, 
perhaps  nnder  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  and  refers  to  the  recent  persect^ 
tions,  to  the  multitude  of  the  lapsed,  to  the  schisms  of  Felicissimua  aoA 
Novatian.  The  author  testifies  hunself,  that  he  vrroto  in  the  (bird 
century.* 

We  have  still  to  mention  here,  as  belon^ng  to  the  same  church,  Ar- 
Dobius,  although  he  discovers  a  doctrinal  truning  more  particularly  his 
own,  and  the  sprit  of  the  North-African  church,  at  least  in  the  time 
when  he  appeared  as  a  Christian  author,  seems  to  have  exercised  no 
influence  on  him ;  —  a  fact  which  may  he  accounted  for,  if  we  consider 
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tiie  &ee,iadepeiid6iit  manner  in  vUcfa  he  seema  to  hare  eons  toChm- 
tunity,  throngh  the  reading  of  the  Nev  Testament,  especi^jthe  gOA- 
pels.  He  vas  a  rhetorician  of  Sicca,  in  Nmnidia,  under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.'  His  writings  bear  taatimony  of  the  literary 
acquirements  considered  necessar;^  for  a  rhetorician  in  ao  coosiderable 
a  city.  Jerome  narrates  in  his  chronicle,  that  Amobios,  who  till  then 
had  ever  been  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  waa  moved  by  a  dream  to  em- 
brace the  ffuth  ;  but  that  the  bishop,  to  whom  he  applied,  knowing  hia 
hoatilitj  to  Cbriatianity,  would  not  trust  him,  and  tluit  hence  Amobins 
was  led  to  write  his  apologetical  work,  (the  septem  libroa  disput&tionum 
adveraos  gentes,)  to  prove  to  him  the  honesty  of  his  convictions.  This 
story  hsa  come  to  be  suspected  aa  a  foreign  interpolation ;  for  certainjj 
it  stands  here  wholly  out  of  place.    That  all  tms  should  have  taken 

See  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Constantine,  (in  the  year  326,)  ia  a  mani- 
t  aoachronisra.  Aroobius  appears,  moreover,  like  one  who  had  been 
led  to  the  &ith  after  a  kmg  protracted  examination,  and  not  by  a 
sudden  impresfflon  &om  dreaois.  The  work  does  not  show  the  nonce, 
who  was  stdl  a  catechumen,  bat  a  man  already  mature  in  his  convio- 
tiona,  if  he  was  not  orthodox  according  to  the  views  of  the  diurch. 

At  tiie  same  time,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  for  theae  reasons 
to  reject  the  narrative  entirely.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark,* how,  fay  such  impressions,  numy  were  prepared  for  conveiaon. 
By  this,  indeed,  it  ia  not  meant  to  be  asserted,  that  his  conversion  was 
due  whoUy  to  auch  imprea^ons ;  —  lus  own  work,  we  must  admit, 
would  speak  ag^nst  this.  But  if  Amobius  waa  devoted,  as  it  is  ev^ 
deut  &om  the  passages  about  to  be  cited  that  he  was,  to  blind  heathen 
superstition,  it  ia  ao  much  the  leas  improbable,  that  powerful  outward 
impressions  were  reqiusito,  in  order  thai  the  lealous  Pagan  might  be 
indQced,  ia  the  fiiat  instance,  to  entor  upon  the  extunination  of  Chria- 
tianity.  But,  however  this  may  have  been,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
had  been  convinced  cS  the  truth  for  some  time  before  he  offered  him- 
self for  baptism  ;  —  a  fact  easily  expluned,  especisJly  when  we  eoa- 
uder  the  oiroumstances  of  the  times.  Hia  apologeticid  work  seems  to 
have  been  written,  it  is  true,  in  oooseqaence  of  an  impulse  &om  witiun, 
and  not  by  any  outward  occasion.  But  it  may  have  been,  also,  that 
his  determination  to  make  a  public  profeasion  of  Christianity,  and  to 
appear  as  a  public  defender  of  Christianity,  had  been  conceived  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  that  it  was  with  tlua  determination  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bishop.  Subsequently,  the  bishops  were  often  too  little 
disposed  to  nustrust  those  who  became  Chiiatiana  &om  outward  mo- 
tives. But  that  a  biahop,  in  these  dubious  times  of  the  ohnrob,  when 
he  saw  before  him  a  man  who  bad  expressed  himself  with  bittemesa 
against  Christianity,  e^onld  fear  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  maticious  spy, 
is  not  so  improbable.  And  now,  fiir  the  purpose  of  dispelling  his  doubts 
at  once,  Amobius  prodncoa  his  Apology.  He  apeaks  of  the  change 
which  had  been  wrought  in  bimself  by  Christianity,  in  the  following 
Bianner :  *  "0  blind  infatuation  t    Bat  a  short  time  ago,  I  worshipped 
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tbe  images  tiiat  htA  inst  come  &om  Hie  foraace  of  the  saatii,  the  gods 
that  had  been  shaped  on  the  anvil  and  by  the  hammer.  When  I  saw  a 
emooth  worn  stone,  besmeared  vith  oil,  I  addressed  it,  as  if  a  living 
power  were  there,  and  from  the  senseless  stone  prayed  for  benefits  to 
myself,  thus  doing  foul  diehonor  even  to  the  gods,  whom  I  esteemed  as' 
snch,  when  I  supposed  them  to  be  wood,  stone,  or  bones,  or  ima^ued 
that  they  dwelt  in  such  things.  Now  that  I  have  been  led  by  so  great 
a  Teacher  in  the  way  of  truth,  I  know  what  all  that  is." 

As  to  the  time  wbien  Amobius  wrote  his  work,  he  ffvee  it  himself, 
when  he  says,'  that  it  was  1050  years,  or  not  mnch  less,  since  Hiebtuld- 
ing  of  Rome.  This  would  coincide,  according  to  the  JGm  Varroniaoa, 
then  commonly  adopted,  (the  building  of  Rome  being  75S  B.  C.,)  with 
the  year  297  of  the  Christian  era.  Rut  this  cannot  stand  so ;  since 
the  work  contams  evident  allu^ona  to  those  persecutions  under  Diocle- 
tian which  first  broke  out  in  the  year  303.^  We  must,  therefore,  either 
suppose,  that  Amobius  adopted  some  other  era  than  the  common  one, 
or  that  the  exact  number  did  not  occur  to  him,'  or  that  he  had  written 
on  the  work  at  different  times.  He  says  to  the  Heathen ;  *  "If  you  were 
animated  by  a  pious  leal  for  your  reh^n,  you  should  long  ago  have 
rather  burned  those  writings,  and  demolished  those  theatres,  in  which 
&e  scandal  of  the  gods  is  daily  made  public  in  shameless  plays.  For 
why  did  our  scriptures  deserve  to  be  comnutted  to  the  flames,  and  our 
places  of  assembly  to  be  destroyed,  in  which  the  Supreme  God  is  woi> 
shipped,  peace  and  blessing  invoked  on  all  who  are  in  authority,  on  ih.6 
army  and  the  emperor,  joy  and  peace  on  the  living  and  those  who  have 
been  liberated  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh ;  —  in  which  nothbg  else  is 
heard,  but  what  is  calculated  to  make  men  humane,  gentle,  modest,  and 
pure ;  ready  to  communicate  of  their  substance,  and  to  become  kinsmen 
of  all  those  who  are  united  in  the  same  bond  of  brotherhood  ?  " 

Moreover,  the  objection  brought  by  the  Heathens  ag^nat  Christian- 
ity, which  moved  Axnobius  to  write,  (as  he  says  himself,)  indicates  the 
point  of  timer  in  which  he  wrote  ;  for  it  was  precisely  the  same  charge 
which  had  occasioned  the  Dioclesian  persecution  ;  namely,  the  pubGo 
calamities,  which  had  arisen  because  the  worship  of  the  gods  had  been 
supplanted  by  ChriBtianity,  and  because  men  no  longer  enjoyed  their 
protection  and  aid.  Amobius  justly  rephes  to  this :  "  If  men,  instead 
of  relying  on  tiieir  own  wisdom,  and  following  their  own  devices,  would 
but  make  the  experiment  of  following  the  salutary  and  peace-brin^png 
doctrines  of  Christ,  how  soon  would  3ie  &ce  of  the  world  be  changed, 
and  iron,  instead  of  subsernng  the  art  of  war,  be  converted  into  imple- 
ments of  peace ! " 

Important  as  the  Roman  church  became,  through  its  outward  eccle- 
oastical  influence,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  political  element  of 
the  Roman  spirit  on  the  development  of  the  churco,  yet  it  was  &om 
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the  first  comparatiTely  barren  in  respect  to  all  theological  science.  ITie 
care  for  the  outward  being  of  the  charch,  which  here  bec&me  predom- 
inant, seems  eariy  to  have  suppressed  the  interest  m  theology  as  a  sci- 
ence. But  two  individuals  appear  to  have  cUstinguishcd  themselves  as 
ecclesiastjcal  authors,  among  the  Roman  clergy,  neither  of  whom,  how- 
ever, could  be  compared  perhaps  with  a  TertuUian,  a  Clement,  or  an 
Origen  —  the  presbyter  C^ua,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  tui 
opponent  of  the  Montanists,  and  the  presbyter  N'ovatian,  who  has  also 
been  mentioned.  Of  the  writings  of  the  former,  none  have  come  down 
to  ua.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  some  brief  expositions  of  the  more  im- 
portant Christian  doctrines,  particularly  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divin- 
ity, and  of  the  Trinity.  According  to  Jerome,  (J  70,)  this  work  was 
ui  abstract  of  a  larger  work  by  Tertoltian.  At  all  events,  however, 
tliis  author  was  something  more  than  a  mere  follower  in  the  direction 
of  some  other  man's  mind.  He  shows  that  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own. 
Without  possessing  the  power  and  depth  of  TertuUian,  he  had  a  more 
decidedly  intellectual  bent.* 

Kezt  we  have  from  him  a  writing  on  the  Jeaith  laict  rexpectingfoodf 
consisting  of  a  playful  allegorical  expositioQ  of  them,  with  the  deragn 
to  show,  that  they  are  no  longer  obhgatory  on  Christians.^  We  see 
from  this  production,  that  it  was  written  by  a  bishop,  removed  at  a  dia- 
tance  from  his  church  by  persecution,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  constaac 
correspondence  with  them,  and  sought  to  guard  tbem  fitim  being  ted 
astray  by  Pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics ;  all  which  suits  perfectly  to  a 
Roman  church,  Rome  being  the  re^dence  of  a  multitude  of  Jews.  The 
only  difiGculty  is,  to  see  how  this  writing  could  have  come  from  a  pres- 
byter ;  —  the  author  speaks  as  no  one,  at  that  time,  but  a  bishop,  could 
Bpeak  to  his  church.  We  know,  moreover,  from  ^e  letter  of  Corne- 
lias, tbat,  during  the  Decian  persecution,  Novatian  had  not  removed 
friHU  Rome.  We  must  therefore  call  to  nund  the  relation  in  which  No- 
yatjan  stood  to  the  churches  wUch  acknowledged  him  as  their  bishop ; 
and  it  b  the  most  natural  hypothecs,  that  he  wrote  this  work  under  tiia 
first  persecution  of  Valerian,*  by  which  so  many  bishops  were  separated 
from  their  chorchee. 

We  may  mention  last,  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  church,  a  n»a 
whose  felicitous  and  dramatic  representations,  seized  from  the  life,  re- 
plete with  good  sense,  and  pervaded  by  a  lively  Christian  feeling,  give 
aim  an  important  place  among  the  Apologists  of  this  period  —  Minu- 
ciuB  Felix,  who,  according  to  Jerome,  before  his  conversion  to  Chria- 
tianity,  hod  acquired  reputation  at  Rome  as  an  advocate.  He  lived, 
probably,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  but  before  Cyprian, 
who  aviuled  himself  of  his  writings.     We  have  already  had  occasion  to 

1  Hontfu'i  adTRwr;,  the  Roman  bi*b-  *  Jerainc  ntaaiet  tliU  wnfc  u  ona  -w^SA 
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make  some  exbaots  firuu  tlus  Apologetical  Dialogae,  which  is  entitled 
the  Octavhu. 


We  pasB  now  to  the  teachen  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  concemmg 
whose  relation  to  the  progreseive  development  of  the  church,  we  have 
apoken  in  a  previons  part  of  this  history.  Of  the  individual  whom  we 
find  named  as  the  first  eminent  teacher  of  this  school,  Pauteanns, 
(UaiiTiiivoc,')  the  plulosopher  converted  to  Chiietianitj,  no  written 
remtuns  luive  reacned  us.  Our  oaij  knowledge  of  him  is  through  his 
disciple  Clement. 

3%uf  Flaviut  Clement  first  became  a  Christian  at  the  age  of  manhood : 
hence  he  classed  himself  with  those  who  abandoned  the  sinful  service 
of  Pa^nism  for  fwth  in  the  Redeemer,  and  received  from  him  the  foi> 
^veness  of  their  mns.'  He  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  Chria- 
tiamt;  by  five  inquiry,  after  he  had  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  systems  of  religion  and  the  philosophy  of  divine  things  known  at 
his  time  in  the  cultivated  world.^  This  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  whiclt 
had  conducted  him  to  Christianity,  led  him,  moreover,  after  he  had  be- 
come a  Christian,  to  seek  the  society  of  eminent  Christian  teachers  f£ 
different  tendencies  of  mind  in  different  countries.  He  informs  us,' 
that  he  had  had  various  distinguished  men  as  his  teachers :  an  Ionian  in 
Greece ;  one  from  Coelo-Syria ;  one  in  Magna  Grecia,  (Ixiwer  Italy,) 
who  came  ori^Dally  tmrn  Egypt ;  an  Assyrian  in  Eastern  Asia  (doubt- 
leas  Syria ;)  and  one  of  Jewi^  descent,  in  Palestine.  He  finaUy 
took  up  his  abode  in  Egypt,  where  he  met  with  the  greatest  Gnosticus, 
who  had  penetrated  most  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of  scripture.  This 
last  was  doubtless  none  other  than  Fanteenus.  Eusebins  not  only  ex- 
plains it  BO,  but  also  refers  to  a  passage  of  Clement  *  in  his  Hypotypo»e$^ 
where  he  had  named  him  as  his  instructor.  Perhaps  when  Fanttenus 
entered  on  the  misraonaiy  tour  wluch  has  been  mentioned  before,  C1& 
ment  became  his  successor  in  the  office  of  cat«chist,  and  at  the  same 
time,  or  still  later,  a  presbyter  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  The  pers^ 
cution  under  Septinnus  Severus,  ui  the  year  202,  probably  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  Alexandria.^  But  after  tiiis  juncture  the  history  <^ 
his  life  and  place  of  his  residence  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  We 
only  know,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
he  was  at  Jerusalem,  whither  even  at  this  early  period  many  Christians, 
especially  ecclesiastics,  were  accustomed  to  travel,  partly  for  the  pur> 
pwe  of  surveying  with  their  own  eyes  the  places  rendered  sacred  by 
the  memorials  of  religion,  parUy  for  the  benefit  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  a  more  faimliar  knowledge  of  these  countries,  in  elucidating 
the  scriptures.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  prison  on  account  of  the  faith,  recommended  lum  to  the  church  at 
.Antioch,  whither  he  was  travelling,  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  called  him 
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a  Tirtnoiu  and  tried  hud,  and  inlamatod  ^uA  he  ma  alreftd^  known  to 
the  Antiocliians.' 

We  have  three  teorfa  tnm  his  hand,  vhich  form,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
nected series;  aince  his  starting  point  is  Uie  ide&,  that  the  divine 
teacher  of  mankind,  the  Logos,  first  condacte  the  rude  Heathen,  sank 
in  sin  and  idolatry^  to  the  faith  ;  then  progresavely  refonns  their  lives 
by  moral  precepts ;  and  finally  elevates  those  who  have  undergone  this 
moral  pnnfication  to  the  profoonder  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which 
he  calls  Chumt.  Thos  the  Logos  appears  first  exhorting  smnera  to 
repentance,  converting  the  Heaven  to  the  fiuth  (  vpcrpmuot ;')  tiien 
as  fonning  the  tife  and  conduct  of  the  converted  by  his  discipUne 
(^  muSayayds  )  ;  and  finally,  as  a  teacher  of  the  (jnosia  to  those  who  are 
purified.^  This  fundamental  idea  is  the  conducting  thread  of  his  three 
works,  which  still  nmam,—iiie'apologetical  or  protreptic ;  the  etMcai 
or  pedagorac ;  and  the  one  containmg  the  eUmentt  of  the  Ghtont,  or  the 
Stromata.'  Clement  was  not  a  man  of  systematic  mind.  Many  hete- 
rogeneous elements  and  ideas,  which  he  had  received  in  his  various  in- 
tercourse with  different  minds,  were  brought  together  in  him  —  a  fact 
which  occasionally  becomes  evident  in  his  Stromata,  and  wUch  must 
have  been  still  more  clearly  evinced  in  his  Hypotypotea,  hereafter  to  be 
noticed,  if  Fhotius  rigbtiy  apprehended  him.  By  occasional  lightmng 
flashes  of  mind,  he  operated,  without  doubt,  to  excite  the  minds  of  his 
.  disciples  and  readers,  as  we  see  particularly  in  the  example  of  Origen. 
Many  fragmentary  ideas,  sketched  with  masteriy  power,  and  containing 
l^e  germs  of  a  thorough,  systematic  theoloracal  system,  lie  scattered 
in  his  works,  amidst  a  profusion  of  v^  and  hollow  speculations. 

As  regards  bis  Stromata,  it  was  his  express  dengn  in  this  woric,  as  he 
testifies  in  many  places,  to  bring  together  a  chaotic  assemblage  of  tnitk 
and  error  out  of  the  Greek  phSosophers  and  the  systems  of  the  Chris- 
tian Beets,  in  connection  with  fragments  of  the  true  Gnosis.  Each  should 
find  out  For  himself  what  suited  his  case ;  it  was  his  itim  to  excite  rather 
than  to  teach ;  and  he  often  puri>oeely  only  hintod  at  the  truth,  where 
he  might  fear  to  give  offence  to  the  believert,  (Taamait,')  who  were  ta 
yet  incapable  of  comprehending  these  ideas.  The  eighth  book  of  this 
work  ia  wanting ;  for  the  fragment  of  dialectical  investigations,  which 
at  present  appears  under  the  name  of  tiie  eighth  book  of  the  Stromata, 
evidently  does  nofbelong  to  this  work.  As  early  as  the  times  dT  Fho- 
tius, the  eighth  book  was  already  lost.* 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  itnrroniaeit  of  Clement,^  in  which 
he  probably  gave  samples  of  dogmatic  investi^tious  and  expositions  oo 
the  principles  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis.  Fragments  of  tins  work, 
consisting  of  short  expositions  of  some  of  the  catholic  epistles,  wbicli 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Latin  transUtion,*  perhaps  also  the  &ag- 

>  Enseb.  lib.  TI.  c.  II.  deii^uioit  mt  thU  lime  for  woiki  of  mU- 

*  S.aSapiv  npic   rvuawf   traniiainiTa    eellueon*  cont«au. 
(trpn-ifuv   T^v  ^in"  (bvofiAnrv  x^f^""         *  Vid.  Cod.  111. 

lifv  inaaiii^iv  T06  Uy°^.  Pndagog.  1.  L  *  Probabl;  it  riionld  be  tratulated :  Skeldi- 
c  1.  e«,  ihadiiip,   genenl   onilinH.     Bofinm 

*  Idk«  Ac  itmiUc  woid,  <MtJ(,  a  uul     inniUtet :  adambntioDei. 

*  Sea  nd.  IL  of  Pollei'*  editiM 
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awnt  of  die  AdoTollarto  iq»ffTui)»,  belong  to  du8  dan.  Kwt  (be  larger 
irork,  it  wm  cnstomary  to  make  abetrftctB  on  particular  parts  of  the 
Bacred  Bcripturea  for  etHumou  use,  and  several  of  these  abetracta  have 
been  preaerrod  to  our  times ',  vMch  maj  have  contributed,  with  other 
causes,  to  tiie  loss  of  the  entire  work. 

There  is  some  myBtery  about  the  fragment  of  an  abstract  &am  the. 
writings  of  Tbeodotns,  and  of  the  itiaaaMa  jivndii^  (that  ia,  of  the  Uieo- 
sojdiic  doctrine  of  Eafltem  Aaa}  which  has  been  preserred  among  the 
works  o!  Clement ;  —  a  document  of  the  highest  authority  in  relatioa 
to  the  Gnostic  systems.  It  is  perhaps  the  fragment  of  a  critical  col- 
ledaon,  which  Clement  had  drawn  up  for  his  own  use,  during  his  reu- 
deuce  in  Syria.  Of  Clement's  work  on  the  time  of  the  psssover,^  aod 
of  his  dissertation :  Tk  a  sutaruvor  irinJcnor,  which  fiimishee  bo  much  iih 
formation  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  system  of  morals,  we 
have  spoken  already  on  a  former  occasion. 

Origen,  with  the  Bnmatne  Adamantioe,'  was  bom  in  Alexandria  in 
Hie  year  185.  In  c<Hmection  with  his  eariy  culture,  it  is  important  to 
remvk,  that  hia  father  Leooidea,  a  devoted  Christian,  and,  as  it  is  con- 
jectured, a  rhetorioian,  was  in  a  condition  to  give  him  a  good  literary 
as  well  aa  a  pioos  Chrietaan  education.  Both  had  an  abiding  mfluence 
on  the  direction  of  hia  inner  life :  the  development  of  mind  and  heart 
proceeded,  in  his  case,  with  equal  stop ;  a  striving  after  truth  and  after 
m&ess  c<Hitinued  ever  to  be  the  acti^lisg  tendency  of  his  Ufe.  Ab 
we  have  remarked  before,  that  the  Bihie  at  that  time  wss  not  reserved 
exclusvely  for  the  stady  of  the  clergy,  but  vras  also  the  devotional  book 
of  fanulies,  B<^we  may  see  &oni  the  example  of  Origen,  that  a  wise 
use  WIS  also  made  d"  it  in  the  bufflness  of  education ;  and  we  may 
observe  at  the  same  time  its  happy  effects.  Leonides  made  his  son 
commit  diuly  a  portion  of  sacred  scripture  to  memory.  The  boy  took 
great  delight  in  his  task,  and  already  gave  indications  of  his  profoundly 
inquisitive  mind.  UfA  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  literal  sense, 
wluch  his  &ther  gave  him,  he  required  the  thoughts  embodied  in  the 
passages  he  had  committed  to  be  fdlly  opened  out,  so  that  Leonides 
frequentiy  found  himself  embarrassed.  The  father  chided,  indeed,  hia 
inconsideiato  curiosity,  and  exhorted  him  to  be  satisfied,  as  became  his 
years,  with  the  literu  sense ;  but  he  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  promising 
talenta  of  the  youth,  and  with  a  fiill  heart  thanked  God  that  he  had 
gjven  him  such  a  son.  Often,  it  b  stud,  when  the  boy  wss  asleep,  he 
would  uncover  bis  breast,  kissing  it  as  a  temple  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
deugned  to  prepare  lus  dwelling,  and  congratulated  himself  in  possess- 
ing such  a  treasure. 

The  trat  just  alluded  to  in  the  eariy  character  of  Origen  discloses 

^  Oft  kindred  natim  donbtlmwore  alio  mutiiis  baud*,"  but  rstbcr  the  interpreU> 

tb«  contenB  of  tbi  irriting  which  EuMbini  tion  of  Jsronie :  "  from  hia  iron  diligence, 

dua:    Kanim  ittX^maaTuOf,  $  irpif  TvDf  u  we  commonly  expreu  iL"    Benee  he 

'Imial^n/Tat.  «o  alto  called  owriuiTTK  and  X'^*^1>V- 

*  Jo  can  tfai*  ramame  wm  giren  (o  him  Tet  Entebhia,  1.  VI  c  14,  aeemi  to  dt* 

after  hia  death,  we  niut  not  follow  the  (hia  cognomen  m  one  which  Origen  boi» 

iBained  interpretation  oT  Fbodna,  c  US,  fnun  the  lint, 
"became  Oiigen'i  pniof*  teMmhled  tdar- 
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to  OS  ahvadj  fliat  tendency  of  mind,  which,  nnevenly  d«Tel<n>ed,  and 
misled  bj  a  wrongly  conceived  opposition  to  Cbe  contrary  error,  betnyed 
him  into  aa  arbitrary  idlegormng  method  of  interpretation ;  bnt  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  and  with  the  helps  and  appliances  necessary 
to  the  harmonious  education  of  the  biblical  interpreter,  would  have 
made  him  a  thorough  and  profound  expositor  of  the  scriptures.  By 
his  father,  this  inclination  was  checked  rather  than  encouraged.  Bat 
if  the  mtellectual  and  religious  hent  of  Origen  was  determmed  at  «i 
early  period  by  the  inflneuce  of  Qie  theological  school  at  Alestrndria, 
this  inclination  must  have  soon  found  means  of  nourishment,  and  ripened 
to  maturify.  Aa  we  afterwords  become  acquainted  with  Origen  &om 
hia  writings,  there  is  incontestable  evidence  of  the  influence  which  Cle- 
ment had  exerted  on  his  theological  development ;  we  find  once  more 
in  hia  works  the  predominant  ideas  of  the  latter,  systemadcally  nn- 
fbldcd.  Now  it  is  certain  ^  that  he  was,  at  least  when  a  boy,  a  scholar 
of  Clement  the  catechist.  But  a  youthful  indiscretion  of  Origen  (here- 
after to  be  noticed)  into  which  he  was  led  by  a  grossly  literal  interpre- 
tation of  sacred  scripture,  proves,  that  in  bis  youth  he  was  still  at  a  fax 
remove  from  the  theolo^cai  direction  of  his  later  years ;  and  he  says 
of  himself,  in  allusion  to  this  false  step  of  his  youth :  "  I,  who  once 
knew  Chnst,  the  divine  Logos,  only  according  to  the  flesh  and  Qte 
letter,  now  no  longer  know  him  so.  '  It  is  quite  evident  from  this, 
that  die  education  of  his  &ther  had  more  influence  m  giving  the  first 
rehg^ous  direction  to  the  mind  of  Origen,  than  the  iiffitructions  of  Cle- 
ment, and  that  the  influence  on  him  of  the  Alexandrian  theologiccJ  8}a- 
rit  belongs  to  a  period  of  development  still  later  in  his  lifff  We  admit 
that  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  continues  to  rest  on  the  history  of  hia 
eariy  truning,  which  the  poverty  of  our  materials  will  not  allow  us  to 
clear  away.  The  reli^on  of  ue  heart  was  at  first  uppermost  with 
Origen ;  and  this  great  teacher,  too,  must  he  numbered  with  tboee  is 
whom  the  early  direction  ^ven  to  the  feelings  by  a  [uous  education  has 
acted  as  a  check  on  the  too  intellectual  tendency  of  their  later  studies. 
The  above-mentioned  persecution  which  befel  the  Christians  in  Egypt 
mider  the  reign  of  Septinuus  Severus  gave  the  yontfa  of  axteen  aa 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  ardor  of  h^  faith.  The  example  of  the 
martyrs  fired  him  wiUi  such  entiiusasm,  that  he  was  ready  to  avow  him- 
self a  Christian  before  the  pagtm  authorities,  and  expose  himself  to  cer- 
tain death. 

'  AccoTdingloGaubiiu,L  VLc  S.  Alex-  L  VI.  c.  14.    Tel,  alaa  I  tha  earlier  ioflaFDce 

•ndcT,  Inihop  of  JernMlem,  who  WM  cither  oT  thew  men  on  the  ednation  of  Origen 

born  in  Alexandiu,  or  had  eome  there  in  i*  iitTolTed  la  an  obsctiri(7,  which  odt  defl- 

hii  yoach  to  place  himwlf  under  the  in-  cient  meant  of  Information  wilt  sot  eoaUs 

atnctions  of  ill  calechista.  Menu  indeed  t«  ns  to  diapeL 

hint  in  Id*  letter  to  Origen,  that  the  latter  ■  In  Motth.  T.  XV.  (  9,  ed.  Enet.  f.  369 : 

hid  enjojed  the  eociety  of  Pantcnna,  al-  Hfuic  ii,  Xpwrdv  i}niti,  rdv  iofm  nni  ^eo6, 

though  not  diiccll;,  that  he  W««  hia  Kholari  aard  o^hh  tai  xard  H  ypofifa  tmi  wiif«a». 

'  We  r«cogniie  ai  obr  fathen,  thoee  bleaMd  Ttt,  vim  oiiUn  yaiuaiuirTet.    And  T.  XI. 

men  iriio  have  gone  before  ni,  Panttennl  f  IT,  where  he  ipeaka  of  an  interpretMkM 

and  Clement,  who  vru  mj  muter,  and  hu  of  the  •criplnrea  for  tlie  JirAetirrEpw :  11^; 

been  nwfnl  to  me,  and  whoever  beiidei  ha-  A  ol  «<r);a|KrvM  if  Uirddac  iiytai-  tl  bU 

longi  to  the  namber^  of  these  men,  (Amuit  Xpaniv  mn  card  aapxa  tfviiiufiti',  UU 

amii  Ihtcami  anyuavittd  wiA  you.    Eueb.  vOf  obKht  yaiiietanwt. 
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Sach  was  the  seal  of  the  enthusiastic  ChrisBan  youth :  quite  difier- 
ent  was  the  judgment  of  the  prudent  Christiaa  man,  vho  better  un- 
derstood the  nature  6f  &6  Chnstian  ^rstem  of  morality,  from  the  study 
of  that  system  itself,  and  from  contemplating  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the 
apostles.^  He  ackiiowledges,  that,  on  the  question  whether  the  duiger 
ought  to  be  evaded  or  met,  no  general  rule  can  he  laid  down,  but  every- 
tiling  depends  on  the  particular  circumstances  and  on  the  call ;  that  it 
requires  Chnstian  truthfulness  to  decide  the  question  in  each  individual 
case,  "  A  temptation  which  overtakes  ns  without  any  meddling  of  our 
own,"  he  says  in  reference  to  this  subject,  "  we  should  endure  with 
fortitude  and  confidence ;  but  it  is  fool-hardy  not  to  avoid  it  when  we 
can."  '  And  in  another  place,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Christ,  who  was 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  death  from  m^ing  his  last  jour- 
ney to  Jentsalem,  and  of  Paul,  who  was  not  to  be  hindered  from  going 
to  that  city  by  the  voices  which  warned  him  of  what  awaited  him  there, 
he  adds :  "  We  say  it  behoves  ufl  neither  at  all  times  to  avoid  danger, 
nor  at  all  times  to  meet  it.  Sut  it  needs  the  wisdom  of  a  Christiaa 
philosopher  to  examine  and  decide  what  times  require  that  one  should 
withdraw  himself,  and  what,  that  he  should  stand  fast,  ready  for  the 
conflict,  without  withdrawing  himself,  and  still  more  without  fleeing."  ' 

Wlien  tlie  &ther  of  Origen  himself  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  son 
felt  impelled,  still  more  than  before,  to  go  and  meet  death  along  with 
him.  Remonstrance  and  entreaty  having  b^en  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose,  his  mother  knew  of  no  other  way  to  detain 
him,  than  by  concefding  his  garments.  Then  the  love  of  Christ  so  far 
exceeded  aU  otiier  emotions,  that,  seeing  himself  prevented  from  sharing 
in  his  father's  imprisonment  and  death,  he  wrot«  to  him,  "  Look  to  it, 
that  thou  d<»t  not  change  thy  mind  on  our  account." 

Leomdes  died  a  martyr ;  and,  as  his  property  was  confiscated,  he 
left  behind  him  a  helpless  widow,  with  six  young  children  besides  Ori- 
gen. The  latter  Avas  kindly  received  into  the  family  of  a  rich  and  noble 
Christian  lady  of  Alexandria.  Here  he  characteristict^y  displayed 
his  steadfast  adherence  to  that  which  he  had  recognized  as  the  true 
faith,  showing  how  much  he  prized  it  above  all  things  else.  His  patron- 
ess had  become  devoted  to  &  certain  Paul  of  Antioch,  one  of  thoee 
Gnostics  who  so  otlen  resorted  from  Syria  t«  Alexandria,  with  a  view 
to  propagate  their  system,  after  having  so  modified  it  as  to  suit  the 
Alexandrian  taste.  This  man  she  had  adopted ;  and  he  was  allowed 
.  to  bold  his  lectures  at  her  bouse,  which  were  attended,  not  only  by  the 
friends  of  Gnosticism  in  Alexandria,  but  also  by  others  of  the  tane  fiuth 
who  were  curious  to  hear  something  new.  But  the  young  Origen 
would  not  be  restrained,  even  by  respect  for  his  patroness,  from  freely 
ezpres^g  his  abhorrence  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines ;  and  nothing  could 
iaduce  him  to  attend  these  assemblies,  because  he  would  be  obliged  to 
join  in  the  prayers  of  the  Gnostic,  and  thereby  express  his  fellowah^ 
with  him  in  the  futh. 

He  was  soon  enabled  to  free  himself  from  this  condition  of  depen- 

lEerdentoMkULU:  19 i— 10:93.      ■  Li  M&tlb.  T. X  {  S3.      * L, c. T. XVL 1 1 
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dence.  Bis  knowledge  of  tlie  Onek  phildogj  aod  litentiiTe,  wludi 
he  had  contmued  to  coltivKte  after  the  death  of  his  &ther,  placed  him, 
at  Alezandna,  where  such  knowledge  was  particidarly  Talued,  in  a  ooo' 
(Ulion  to  gun  his  own  snbaistenoe  by  giving  instnotion  od  these 
BO^ects. 

Having,  by  his  varions  attainments  and  gifts  of  mind,  by  his  seal  fw 
the  cause  of  the  goepel,  and  by  hia  pore,  exemplary  life,  acquired  a 
name  even  among  the  Heathens,  he  was  applied  to,  now  ti^t  the  office 
of  catechist  at  Alezandria  had  been  made  vacant  m  the  persecution, 
by  a  number  of  Heathens,  who  were  seeking  for  instruction  in  Chris- 
taanity ;  and,  through  the  instnmmnt^ty  of  Sie  young  man,  some  were 
conducted  to  the  fitith,  who  afterwards  became  renowned  as  martyrs  or 
teachers  of  the  church.  By  this  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting  tiie 
spread  of  Christianity,  he  could  not  fiul  to  draw  upon  himself  more 
and  more  the  hatred  of  the  fanatic  multitude ;  especially  mnce,  without 
regard  to  bis  own  dfuiger,  he  showed  so  much  sympathy  for  those  who 
were  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  futh,  not  only  vimting  them  in  thrar 
dungeons,  but  accompanying  them  to  the  place  cf  executicm,  and  in  Hm 
very  face  of  death  refreshing  them  by  the  power  of  his  &ith  and  ardw 
of  hia  love.  Often  was  he  rescued  by  Providence  from  threatening 
danger,  when  soldiers  had  already  surrounded  the  place  where  he  ra- 
ided, fuid  he  was  obliged  to  escape  secretiy  &om  one  faouse  to  another. 
At  one  time  he  was  seized  by  a  band  of  Pagans,  who  dressed  him  in 
the  robes  of  a  priest  of  Serapis,  and  conducted  him,  thus  arrayed,  to 
the  steps  of  the  temple.  Here  they  placed  in  his  hand  a  branch  of 
palm,  which  be  was  bid  to  distribute,  in  the  customary  maimer,  to  those 
who  entered.  Origen  did  as  he  was  bidden,  but  stud  to  those  to  whom 
he  wQsentod  the  branches,  "  fieceive  not  the  idol's  palm,  but  the  palm 
of  Christ."  ^ 

The  successful  labors  of  Otigen,  in  imparting  reli^ous  instruction, 
drew  on  turn  the  attention  of  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
induced  to  confer  on  him  the  office  of  a  catechist  in  the  Alexandrian 
church.  To  this  office,  however,  no  salary  was  then  affixed ;  and  ae 
he  now  wished  to  have  it  in  hia  power  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
labors  of  hia  spiritual  calUng  and  to  his  theolo^cal  studies,  widiout  be- 
ing intermptea  or  withdrawn  from  them  by  foreign  occupations,  and  as 
he  did  not  choose  to  be  dependent  on  any  one  for  the  means  of  subnat- 
ence,  he  determined  to  sell  a  collection  of  beautiful  copies  of  the  an- 
cient authors,  which  he  had  been  fonning  at  great  puns  for  his  own  uae, 
to  a  literary  amateur,  who,  in  compensation,  allowed  him,  for  several 
years,  four  obolee  a  day.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  very  limited 
wants  of  Origen;  for  he  led  the  life  of  the  most  rigid  ascetic.  He 
was  at  this  time,  as  we  have  said,  given  to  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Bible ;  and  as  he  now  felt  himself  bound  to  aim  at  the  ideal  of  hoh- 

1  Tid,  Gpiphan.  h.  61.  ThB  story  maj  Epiphaniiu.  Bat  the  first  of  these  con- 
In  itself  aeem  improb&ble,  when  we  reflect  sidemtions,  Bllhoagh  it  may  excite  doabt,' 
bow  Ukelr  such  language  wonld  be  lo  in-  jnt  doel  not  diipiove  the  f$iet;  and  Epipha- 
flame  ihe  fanatic  fury  of  the  Alexandrian  nins  li  entitled  to  more  credit  tban  niiud, 
populace,  and  when  we  conaider  wbit  little  where  he  repeats  anjthinf;  to  (he  adruitagv 
rWMiM  can  be  placed  on  the  anthority  of  of  a  man  bnnded  a«  a  heittic. 
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neaa  preaentedby  oar  Savioor ;  u  he  eodeaTored  witb  ooosdeDtioiia 
fldeli^  to  api^v  every  word  of  tihe  SaTiour  to  his  own  case ;  he  could 
hardly  &ul,  id  his  yonthfiil  ascetic  zeal,  unchecked  bj  a  judicious  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptiires,  to  be  betrayed  into  many  a  practical  error^ 
either  by  taking  the  figurative  expressions  of  Christ  in  a  literal  sense, 
Of  by  cHn^ne  to  what  Christ  bad  siud  with  reference  oulyto  particular 
oaaes,  as  valid  for  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.  The  most  Bur> 
prising  mistake  of  this  sort,  which  afterwards  occaaioned  him  much 
lezatjon,  was  in  sufiering  himself  to  be  misled  by  a  literal  understand- 
tng  of  the  pass^e  in  Matth.  19 :  12,'  to  execute  upon  himself  what 
be  believed  to  be  enjoined  by  these  words  oa  those  who  would  be  sure 
of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  a  nuaconception,  which 
might  easily  arise  from  a  one-eided  ascetism  and  from  that  method  of 
scriptural  interpretation,  and  which  was  fostered  by  many  a  tract  then 
in  circulation.'  Even  in  this  fidee  step,  however,  the  earnest  effort, 
&e  ardent  desire  of  the  young  man  after  holiness,  —  his  sincere  love  of 
the  Redeemer,  whom  he  waa  ready  literally  io  obey  in  every  hint  which 
had  been  given  by  Mm,  shine  forth  conspicuously.  But  although  such 
errors,  arising  out  of  what  is  holiest  in  man,  should  always  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  gentleness  ;  yet  there  are  many  at  all  times,  who,  with 
but  one  standard  for  everything,  pronounce  judgment  on  l^rrations  C^ 
Hob  kind  with  so  much  the  greater  severity,  as  the  principle  from 
vhidi  alone  even  such  acta  of  enthumaetic  extravagance  can  proceed, 

1  Tbcconectnessof  thlifact  h>^  itislrne,  comeqncncu  of  Bach  a  step,  —  wa  seem  to 

Toy  recentlj  been  colled  id  qneslioi]  b;  ProT,  hear  one  who  speaks  from  hia  omi  puofnl 

.BcbniIzcT,  "  Origlnea  ueber  die  CrrundlehTen  experience,  ana  holds  ap  bu  ova  exunpla 

der  GlRut-ensniEScnschafl,''  and  bj  Dr.  Baar  sa  a  warning  lo  others.   It  ia  notliing  atrange 

ia  hia  critiqae  on  chi>  v<»k,  Jahnillcber  for  if  ■  cenajn  detkacv  of  feelinj;  reitraiiu  him 

wiMenacboftlicbe  Kritik,  Mai  IS3T.  Sr.  85.  froni  expicasl;  avowing  that  this  is  the  rase. 

Bal  I  must  still,  with  Dr.  Engelhardt,in  the  Assnrediv,  therefore,  It  cannot  be  inferred 

Stodten  nnd  Kritihen,  Jahrgang  IS3S,lstel  in  the  leoBI  froni  the  irordt,  "hewonid  not 

He^  8.  IS',  and  Dr.  Bedepenninjc,  id  hia  have  spent  >o  much  time  on  thia  aobjcct. 

Monographie  ueber  Origenes,  liold  to  the  (rl  /^koI  lapaKci/iivnirTaXiBiaavTac,]' 

conmr;  opinion.     Euachius,  whoae  noticea  tbat  he  had  observed  thia  onlj  in  Mhrrt,  ^ 

conccrninK  Orlgen   ore  derited  from  the         '   Fhilo,   opp.  f.   1B6:    'Fi^imavxiiiS^viu 

most  anlhentic   aources,   is   (1.  VI.  c.  8)  a  iuenmi,  ij  irp*c  awoiiaiat  iimoiiovi  }xrr^. 

tnutwonhy  witness  ;  and  his  account  ol  a  See  moreover  a  grnome  of  Srfrtif,  IS,  which 

matter  of  thia  sort  we  shonld  not  be  at  all  wna  widely  circalalcd  among  the  AlexBn- 

warranted  to  pot  down  aa  false,  wilhout  the  drian  Christiana;  according  to  the  muialft- 

moat  weighty  reasons.    It  is  not  to  he  con-  tion  of  Rufinus:  Omne  membram  corporis, 

oei^d,  tiiat  tie  would  allow  himself  to  be  i]uod  snadet  le  contra  pndicitiam  aeere,  ab- 

hnpoaed  npon  by  any  ramor  growing  oul  of  jidendum.      Theae  giiomeii,  bv  Ue  way, 

a  wrong  imeniretBlion  of  fads,  and  the  less  came  neither  from  a  Roman  bisnop,  by  the 

BO,  as  he  could  have  no  inclination  whatever  name  of  Septus,  (whether  the  6r5t  or  tha 

blindly  10  adopt  any  auch  rnmor;  fnr  he  accond.)  oa  Kutinua  anpposed;  nor,  as  waa 

did  everything  in  his  power  to  exalt  Urigen,  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  (V.ep.adCteaiphon,) 

and  Buch  a  step,  even  in  the  ojiinion  of  Euse-  from  a  heathen  Pythagorean :   but  they  are 

bins,  althongh  he  iccka  to  give  llie  nimoit  the  work  of  some  man,  who.  From  rerlein 

prominence  lo  the  good  motive  at  boliom,  Platonic  ond  Gnoellc  maiitna,  and  exprea- 

BtlU  reqnires  the  encaee  ( fptrdc  lirrXof  (.  as  aions  of  acnplnre  wreaud  one  of  iheir  proper 

he  expresaea  it).     Origen  himaelf  aaya  in  connection,  had  drawn  up  for  himself  a  sys- 

'  fact,  (in  the  p^saage  referred  lo,  Malth.  T.  tern  of  morals,  the  highcac  aim  of  which  waa 

XV.  f  S.)  that  he  waa  once  inclined  to  the  the  iitaOtia.    They  do  not  contain  a  moral 

literal  interpretation.  onC  of  which  that  niia-  aystem  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ; 

conception  arose.    In  the  fulncaa  of  detail  but  many  lofij  maxims,  along  with  many 

with  which  he  there  treats  thia  snbjecl,  —  in  perrerie  ones. 
his  manner  of  speaking  of  the  nUacbievooi 
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lies  remote  from  their  own  carnal  sense  or  tame  nnderstaadingB.  Oii- 
gen  speakB  &om  experience,  when  he  takes  notice  of  those  who,  by 
similar  misconceptions  and  umilar  folse  steps,  have  involved  themselves 
in  disgrace,  not  onlj  with  t^e  imbelieving  world,  but  Ukewise  with  &at 
whole  class  who  will  sooner  pardon  fuiy  other  human  fmlty  than  those 
errors  which  spiing  out  of  a  mistaken  fear  of  Ood,  and  an  immoderate 
longing  aHer  holiness.^  When  the  bishop  Bemetriua  first  heard  of  the 
transaction,  he  did  not  overlook  in  the  error  tlie  purity  of  the  motive/ 
though  afterwards  he  took  advantage  of  this  false  step  as  a  means  to 
injare  Origea. 

An  important  point  would  be  guned,  were  it  posdble  faiiiv  to  de- 
termine the  precise  time  and  manner  in  which  Origen  passed  over— 
to  speak  in  the  Alexandrian  style  —  from  the  *lan{  to  the  yvu<ni.  After 
what  has  been  stud  above  respecting  Clement's  peculiar  bent  of  nund, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that,  if  Origen  was  his  immediate  disciple  as 
a  theologian,  he  had  from  the  first  been  stimulated  by  Clement  to  m^e 
lumself  accurately  acquainted  with  the  systems  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  of  the  different  heretics ;  as  indeed  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
aodrian  theology  required  that  be  should  do.  But  probably  the  origi- 
nal turn  of  Origen's  mind  was  of  a  far  more  decided  and  determinate 
character.  There  was  in  his  case  no  mutual  interpenetratioa  of  the  ele- 
ments subnsting  beside  each  other  in  his  mind.  The  practica]  ChristuD, 
tiie  ascedc,  and  the  Utersry  element  never  kindly  intermingled.  He  says 
himself,  that  it  was  first  by  an  outward  occatnon  he  was  led  to  busy 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  to  make  himsetf 
better  acquainted  generally  with  the  systems  of  those  who  differed  from 
lumself;  by  his  intercourse,  namely,  with  heretics  and  Pagans  of  phi- 
losophical education,  who,  attracted  by  his  reputation,  entered  with  him 
into  discussions  of  reli^ous  topics,  when  he  was  compelled  to  give  them 
a  reason  of  his  futh,  and  to  refute  the  objections  which  they  brought 
agtunst  it.  He  expresses  himself  on  this  point  in  the  following  manner, 
in  a  letter  in  which  be  defends  himself  for  bestowing  bis  time  on  the 
Crreek  philosophy ;  "  When  I  had  wholly  devoted  myself  to  the  mo- 
mulgation  of  the  (Uvine  doctrines,  and  the  fame  of  my  skill  in  them 
began  to  be  spread,  and  sometimes  heretics,  sometimes  such  as  had 
been  conversant  with  the  Grecian  sciences,  and  particularly  men  from 
the  philosophical  schools,  came  to  visit  me,  it  seemed  to  me  necessary, 
tiiat  I  should  esamine  the  doctrinal  opinitms  of  the  heretics,  and  vriat 
the  philosophers  pretended  to  know  of  the  tnith."  He  proceeds  to  say, 
that  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  teacher  of  philosophical  science, 
with  whom  Heraclas,  a  convert  of  Origen's,  had  already  spent  five 
years.  As  he  here  particularizes  an  inrnvidual  known  at  that  time  in 
Alexandria,  simply  as  the  teacher  of  philosophy,  chronology  would 
naturally  lead  ns  to  tUnk  of  the  famous  Ammonias  Saccas,  the  teacher 
of  the  profound  Plotinus,  &om  whose  hand  the  chaotic  eclecticism  of 
the  Neo-Platonistfl  —  that  compound  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  ele- 
ments— received  a  more  definite  shape.     Add  to  this,  that  Porphyry, 
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in  his  woric  agunnt  Chrtatianity,  expressi/  calls  Origen  a  discipls  of 
^hifl  A  mmnnhiH  .^ 

From  this  time  beeim  the  great  change  in  the  theological  bent  of  Ori- 
gen'3  ndnd.  It  now  became  his  endeavor,  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  truth 
in  all  human  systems ;  to  examine  all  things,  that  he  might  eveiywhere 
separate  the  true  from  the  false.  His  residonce  in  Alexandria,  where 
sects  so  widely  different  were  brought  together ;  his  journey  to  Borne 
(in  the  year  211 ;)  his  journeys  to  and  within  Palestine ;  to  Achtua,  to 
Cappadocia ;  gave  him  opportunity,  as  he  tells  us  himself,^  of  visiting 
those  who  pretended  to  any  extraordinary  knowledge,  and  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  and  examining  their  doctrines.  He  made  it  his  prin- 
d^de,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  traditional  opinion  of 
the  multitude,  but  to  hold  fast  that  only  as  truth,  which  he  found  after 
unbiassed  examination.  This  principle  he  expresses  in  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  Matth.  22 :  19,  20 :  "  VVe  here  leam  from  our  SavionTf 
that  we  are  sot,  nnder  the  pretext  of  piety,  to  pin  our  futh  on  that 
which  ia  said  by  the  multitude,  and  which  therefore  stands  in  high 
authority ;  but  on  that  which  results  from  exanunation  and  the  internal 
connection  of  truth ;  for  it  is  weU  to  remark,  that  when  he  was  asked 
whether  men  should  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not,  he  not  only  expressed  his 
own  judgment,  but,  having  asked  them  to  show  him  a  penny,  he  inquired 
whose  image  and  saperscnption  is  this;  and  when  they  said  it  is 
Cseear's,  he  answered  that  men  should  give  unto  Cssar  the  things  that 
are  Ceesar's,  and  not,  under  the  pretext  of  rehgion,  deprive  him  of  what 
was  his  own."  ^  Hence  the  mildness  with  which  he  passed  judgment  on 
those  who  were  wrong,  an  illustration  of  which  we  have  in  the  following 
beantiiul  remark  on  John  13:  8  :  "It  is  clear,  that  although  Peter 
8ud  tins  in  a  good  and  respectfid  disposition  towards  his  Teacher,  yet 

i?(n' thereauibenodoDbtoiithiapCHiit;  snffldcnt  Co  nCate  the  hTpolliMu,  —  that 

vix,  ih&t  PofpbjTf,  in  Eiueb.  1.  VI.  c  19,  the  philosopher  who«e  lectarei  Origen  air 

uetint  no  other  person  thsD  this  AmmoDini,  tended  was  Ammonias  Ssccu.    Allhoo^ 

althoogb  Eoaebiiu  confonndi  him  with  the  leTeral  philosophers  taozht  at  Alexandras, 

cbnrch-teacher  Ammonins,  who  had  written  still  Ibe  words  which  Origen  employs  t  — 

•  HuTDonTorthe  Gospels,  still  extent,  and  a  Ilapd     Tu     didosiuA^    ruv    ^lAaio^ 

book  on  the  agreement  betvcen  Moses  and  fiaStiiiaTuv,  DaCarall;  suggest  Cbe   fuaoni 

Jesns.   Therewei«,  at  peiiods  not  far  remote  one;  and  chronologr  points  to  Iba  AmmO' 

'    n  BBch  other,  and  in  Alexandria  itself,  njns  in  queilioiL    And  erea  thongh  Am- 


,    „    ,   .  —  being,  m  ha  was,  a  fainons  iBSchcr  of  the 

^jjapm  l^uteJj  ta^^fia,  (be  became  an  Platonic  philosophj.     And  it  still  remdn* 

■poetBM  to  Ibe  religion  <rf  the  barbarians,)  open  for  mqniij,  whether  >«allj  the  descent 

one  pari  of  the  assertion  has  its  truth;  of  Ammonios  from  Christian  parents  is  an 

namelT,  that  Origen.  from  the  HraL,  had  been  uceiUined  fact. 

discipfmed  in  the  Greek  Ittemtare ;  bat  it  ■  c.  Cels.  I.  VI.  e.  U :  noUoi^  inntpi^ 

was  a  blse  intiDnation  of  Porpbjrj,  that  fiowrtr  TmnJuf  rw  mf,  Koi  rait  itbvtoJoS 

he  had  been  educated  in  Paganism.    We  hrOfyMJifUvovf  n  d^rvai  fTT^onvTif. 

cannot  suppose  that  Porphyry,  in  this  case,  »  In  Matth.  T.XVlI.t  28,f.4B3:  IQro^ 

OWifonndeil    (he  two  peTwms   bearing  the  ini  ruv  inMuii  Tuyopivoit   tai   Ai   tdDto 

name  of  Origen ;  for  he  knew  them  both.  hM^  focvo/i^wuf,  npo^a  t^  elf  Aid>> 

I  mnst  ^rea  with  Dr.  Hcdepennin-    ■-     •'■—'>-' '— "■  ./.".i  .'i-^  ■'i- n™*^™' 

his  Monographte  aeher  Origenes,  ths 
reasons  atUocedbf  Bitter  are  I?  no  n 
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be  B^  it  to  Hb  own  hart.  Liie  is  fiill  of  this  kind  of  sih9,  aUaohing  io 
liiose  who  in  their  ftuth  mean  what  ia  right,  but  oat  of  j^oraoce  bo-j, 
or  even  do,  what  leada  to  the  contraiy.  Such  are  those  who  sftj : 
Thon  Bhalt  not  touch  this,  thon  shalt  not  taste  thst,  thon  ehalt  not  haa- 
die  the  oljier.  Col.  2  :  21,  22.  But  what  shall  we  mj  of  those  who,  in 
Hie  sects,  are  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  who  set  forth 
that  wMch  is  soid-destroying  as  saving  doctrine ;  and  who  fnune  to 
themselves  f^Jse  notions  of  the  person  (^  Jesus,  under  the  suppositioa 
that  tfiey  honor  him  thereby  ?  "  * 

By  tms  Ubendity  of  mind,  it  was  the  happiness  of  Origen  to  bring 
bock  many  heredos,  witii  whom  he  fell  in  contact  at  Alexandria,  par- 
ticularly GnoaticB,  to  &.e  nmple  doctrine  of  Qie  gospel.  One  remarka- 
ble example  of  this  sort  was  that  Ambrosius,  a  wealthy  man  in  Alex- 
andria, who,  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  had 
been  exhibited  to  him  in  the  common  representations  of  the  churcb- 
teachers,  had  sought,  and  supposed  that  he  had  f3mid,  a  more  spiritoal 
conception  of  it  among  the  Gnoetios ;  until,  throngh  the  inflnence  c^ 
Origen,  he  was  ondeoeived  of  his  error,  and  r^oiced  at  now  finding, 
through  his  means,  the  right  Gnosis  at  the  same  tune  wi&  the  true  fiuth.*- 
He  now'became  Origen's  wumest  &i«nd,  and  endeavored  espenalljr 
to  promote  his  literary  labors  fw  the  good  of  the  church. 

If  Origen,  after  having  been  taught,  by  his  own  experience,  the 
errors  resulting  from  a  grossly  literd  interpretation  of  scripture,  aiid 
the  hurtfiil  consequences  to  wluch  it  might  lead,  passed  over  to  tlie 
other  extreme  of  an  ari)itrary  allegorinng  method  of  ezpoention ;  hia 
conscientious  and  sealoufi  endeavors  to  avul  himself  of  every  help  whicfa 
oould  he  used  in  restoring  back  to  its  ori^nal  condition,  and  in  rightly 
understanding,  the  literal  text  of  scripture,  deserve  the  greater  esteem. 
To  this  end,  he  studied  the  Hebrew,  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  —  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  a  Greek.  He  undertook  aa 
emendation  of  the  biblical  manuscripts,  by  comparing  them  with  om 
another :  he  is  the  creator  of  sacred  literature  among  the  Christians ; 
although  his  arbitrary  principles  of  interpretation  prevented,  in  his  own 
case,  £e  full  realization  of  all  those  results  which  might  otherwise  hava 
been  expected  fi:om  it.  Many  pregnant  ideas  were  scattered  abroad 
by  him,  which  needed  only  to  be  applied  in  a  different  way  from  that 
much  bis  own  one-eided  speculative  bent  and  his  mistaken  noticnis  of 
iasraration  allowed,  to  lead  to  fruitful  results. 

As  the  number  of  those  who  now  resorted  to  him  for  religious  ht 
atruction  continued  to  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  his  literary  labors 
on  the  scriptures,  which  extended  over  a  widening  field,  clumed  more 
of  his  attention  :  in  order  to  gain  time,  he  shared  the  task  of  catechist 
with  his  friend  Heraclas ;  ^ving  over  to  the  latter  the  preparatory  rel^ 
raoua  instruction,  and  reserving  for  himself  the  exactor  instruction  <^ 
me  more  advanced,' — a  division  of  labor  which  probably  had  reference 
to  the  two  classes  of  oatechumens  of  which  we  have  fonneriy  spoken.* 

■  In  Joma.  T.  XXXII.  f  5.  ■  Euwb.  lib.  TI.  c.  IS. 

*  See  th«  words  in  Ambrotiiu,  T.  Erug.        *  See  toL  1  p.  SO). 
JotBlL  p.  99,  died  oa  a  fbtmei  occuion. 
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The  diriakm  of  Iub  offioal  1a1)on  in  tiiis  department  made  it  posable 
for  him  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  hie  acdvity  as  &  teacher  of  the  church, 
and  to  establish  ft  sort  of  preliminary  school  to  the  Ghristaan  Gnosis,  in 
a  conrse  of  lectures  on  that  which  was  reckoned  b;  the  Greeks  to  the 
Encyclopedia,  or  general  circle  of  education,  as  well  as  on  philoeophj. 
He  expounded  to  his  pupils  all  the  ancient  philosophers  in  whom  a 
inoral  and  religious  element  was  to  he  found,  and  sought  to  train  them 
to  that  mental  freedom  which  would  enable  them  everywhere  to  sepa- 
rato  truth  from  the  mixture  of  falsehood;  as  hia  disciple,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  has  described,  in  the  account  of  Origen'a  method  of  iih 
stnicdon,  which  he  has  ^ven  in  a  worl;  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
IHiuB  he  entitled  himself  to  the  great  merit  of  difliiaing  a  more  liberal 
system  of  Christian  and  scientific  education,  of  which  the  schools  that 
resulted  from  his  labors  are  the  evidence.  It  was  also  his  lot  to  con- 
duct many,  who  had  been  drawn  to  him  solely  through  the  love  of  sci- 
ence, by  gradual  steps,  to  fiuthtn  the  gospel; — first  inspiring  in  them 
a  lon^g  after  divine  things ;  then  pointing  out  to  them  the  inadeqdaey 
of  the  Greek  systems  of  pUIosophy  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  hn- 
loaD  nature ;  and  finally  exhibiting  to  them  the  doctrine  of  scripture 
concerning  divine  things,  contrasted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  His  course  of  instruction  ended  with  his  lectures  on  Uie 
interpretation  of  scripture,  which,  following  the  principles  unfolded  in 
the  earlier  studies,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  hia  whole  theo- 
logico-philosophical  syatem,  or  his  whole  Gno^,  in  single  investigationa 
and  remarks.  Many  of  those  whom  Origen  wa^  enabled  thus  gradu> 
ally  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  and  to  the  love  of  the  gospel,  became 
afterwards  lealoua  and  influentiiol  teachers  of  the  church. 

Ambrosius,  whom  ve  mentioned  above  as  the  fiiend  of  Origen,  tot^ 
q>ecial  interest  in  his  stuentific  lahora.  Origen  used  to  call  him  hia 
worhdriver  QproAiamK.')  He  not  only  excited  him  by  his  queations  and 
challenges  to  many  inquiries,  but  also  employed  his  great  wealth  in  pro- 
viding him  with  the  means  of  pursuing  expensive  investigations ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  made  indispensable  the  purchase  and  collation  of  manu- 
scripts. He  furnished  Imn  with  seven  readv  scribes,  who  were  to 
relieve  each  other  as  his  amanucnaes,  besides  others  to  transcribe  every- 
thing in  a  fair  copy.  Ongen  says  of  this  friend,  in  one  of  hia  letteis  :^ 
"  He  who  gave  me  credit  for  great  diligence,  and  a  great  thirst  after 
(he  divine  word,  has,  by  his  own  diligence  ^d  his  own  love  of  aacred 
science,  convinced  himself  how  much  he  was  mistaken.  He  has  so  far 
outdone  me,  that  I  am  in  danger  of  not  coming  up  to  his  requisitions. 
The  collation  of  manuscripts  leaves  me  no  time  to  eat ;  and  afler  meab 
I  can  neither  go  out  nor  enjoy  a  season  of  rest ;  but  even  at  tboie  times 
I  am  compelled  to  continue  my  [^ological  investigations  and  the  cor> 
reotion  of  manuscripts.  Even  the  ni^t  is  not  granted  me  for  repose, 
but  a  great  part  of  it  is  claimed  for  these  philological  inquiries.  I  will 
Bot  mention  the  time  from  early  in  the  morning  till  the  ninth  and  some- 
times the  tenth  hour  of  the  day ;  *  for  all  who  take  pleasure  in  such 
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Ikbors,  employ  tiioee  hoars  in  the  etndy  of  Ute  cUvlne  void,  a&d  ta 
reading." 

Ambrofflua  nrgod  Ongen,  by  the  publication  of  his  theologictd  laboiB, 
to  ^ve  the  entire  church  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
them,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Crnostlcs,  vho  had 
first  excited  among  the  Christians  a  spirit  of  deeper  research  into  the 
things  of  Qroi,  and,  onder  the  pretence  of  a  more  profound  scriptoral 
interpretation,  contrived,  by  arbitrary  allegorical  expositions,  to  intro- 
dtice  ^eir  Theosophy  into  holy  vrit.  The  object  last  mentioned  19 
one  which  Origen  himself  assigns  for  his  labors,  at  the  close  of  the  fifUi 
Tome  of  his  commentary  (m  the  gospel  of  John,  which  was  in  part  ^med 
agtunst  the  Gooatic  Heracleon.  *'  As  at  present  the  heterodox,"  he 
says,  "  under  cover  of  the  Gtiosis,  set  themselves  against  God's  holj 
church,  and  scatter  abroad  works  of  many  volnmes,  which  promise  to 
expound  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  writings ;  so  will  they  succeed^ 
if  we  remain  ulent,  without  placing  the  sound  and  true  doctrines  by 
their  aide,  to  snatch  away  the  hungry  souls,  who,  for  want  of  wholesome 
nourishment,  hasten  to  that  which  is  forbidden.*' 

He  completed  at  Alexandria  his  commentaries  on  Genesis,  tlw 
Paalms,  the  Lamentation  of  Jeremiah,  (of  winch  writing  some  fra^ 
mente  only  remain,)  his  five  first  7W«b  on  the  gospel  of  John,  his  tract 
on  the  resurrection,  his  Stromata,  and  Ins  work  concerning  principles.' 
The  work  last  mentioned  derived  great  importance  from  the  strag^s 
which  it  called  forth  between  opposite  tendencies  of  the  iiieological 
mind,  and  from  the  influence  which  it  had  on  the  fortunes  of  Ongen 
and  of  his  school.  Platonic  philosophy  and  doctrines  of  the  Chriatiaii 
fUth  were  then,  still  more  than  at  a  hrier  period,  blended  together  in 
his  nund.  His  wildness  of  speculation  became  afterwuiis  moderated 
by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Many  ideas  which  he  had 
irown  out  iu  this  work,  {rather  as  problems,  however,  than  as  dein^ 
nons,)  he  afterwards  retracted ;  althon^  the  principles  of  his  system 
always  renuuned  the  same.  He  declwed  himself,  in  a  letter  subse- 
quently written  to  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  before  whom  his  doctrines 
had  probably  been  accused  as  heretical,  that  he  had  set  forth  manj 
things  in  that  book  which  be  no  longer  acknowledged  as  true,  and  thiU 
his  &iend  Ambrosius  had  published  it  ag^nst  his  will.^ 

Yet,  as  has  often  happened,  nnless  there  had  been  an  outward  occfr 
non  for  it,  an  intervention  of  perscinal  and  unworthy  passions,  the  coor 
fiict  between  Origen  and  the  party  ofthe  churph  Eesjota  would  not  have 
broken  out,  at  least  so  soon ;  especially  as  Origen  was  far  from  possessing 
that  prid£  which  in  other  cases  so  readily  connects  itself  with  s  theo- 
lo^cal  tendency  of  this  sort,  and  as  he  constantly  evinced  the  utmost 
fiMrbearanae  towards  those  whose  religious  and  theolo^cal  princiides 
diifered  from  his  own.  The  authority  of  his  bishop,  Demetrius,  was  to 
him  an  important  support  ;  but  this  man,  who  was  fiill  of  the  hierarchi- 
cal pride,  which  in  tiiese  times  we  find  especially  rife  in  the  bishops  of 

^  Jlepi   ipx^rv  ~j  twv   KBfK4aioran3v   k 
ipX'*^  toyiiatiM,  M  Origeti  hiouelf  «x-     Maitiuiaj,  f. 
fntmt  it  in  Joun.  T.  X.  t  IS- 
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tiie  large  cities,  luut  Iub  jealouaes  excited  bj  the  great  Tepatation  of 
Origen,  and  the  honor  wMch  he  received  on  particolar  occa^one. 

]^p6ciall7  the  honor  ptud  him  bj  two  of  his  friendB,  Alexander, 
hishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  friend  of  his  jouth,  and  Theoctistus,  bishop 
of  Cfeaarea  in  Palestine,  gave  no  small  umbrage.  The  haughty  Dem» 
trios  had  already  taken  it  greatly  amisa  of  tiiem,  that  they  had  pe]^ 
tnitted  Origen,  when  a  layman,'  to  preach  in  their  churcneB,*  Vet 
irhen,  in  obedience  to  the  caH  of  his  biehop,  he  returned  back  to  AieT- 
andria,  he  vas  enabled  to  restore  the  friendly  relations  in  nhich  they 
had  previonsly  stood  to  each  other.  But  in  the  year  288,  he  happened 
to  make  a  journey  to  Greece  on  some  ecclesiasticBl  busineBS  of  which 
we  have  no  fiirther  account.*  While  npon  this  journey,  he  made  a  viat 
to  bis  Mends  in  Palestine ;  and  these  ord^ed  him  as  a  presbyter  at 
Cfesarea. 

This  was  a  step,  for  which  Demetrins  coold  not  for^ve  the  two 
bishops,  nor  Origen.  After  the  return  of  the  latter,  Demetrius  cod- 
Tened  a  synod,  composed  of  presbyters  from  his  own  diocese,  and  of 
otlier  Egyptian  bishops,  and  here  brought  agunat  Origen  that  indii- 
creet  act  of  hie  youth,  by  which,  we  must  allow,  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  he  was  excluded  from  the  spiritual 
order.*  But  it  should  have  been  duly  considered,  that  he  had  since 
become  an  entirely  different  man ;  that  he  had  long  condemned  the 
step  into  which  hia  youthful  zeal  had  betrayed  him.  Yet  for  this 
reason  he  was  deprived  of  the  presbyterial  rajik  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  public  teacher 
in  the  Alexandrian  church.*  Having  once  drawn  upon  himself  die 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  pharisucal  hiehop,  he  could  enjoy  no  further 
peace  in  Alexandria.  Demetrius  did  not  stop  with  the  first  attack 
upon  him :  he  now  began  to  stigmatize  the  doctrijies  of  Origen  as  hereti- 

>  BMToLIp.  197.  *  It  t«Tei7  probable,  thai  the  ecclaiulie*! 

*  There  were,  jirobBblyhi  tbe  year  SIB,  law  wss  ■Ireadv  existing,  which  wo  find  fat 

certaia  warlike  demonBtmions  in  Aleian-  the  XVII.  of  the  Apo^olie  Canmi.    It  wai 

dria,  according  to  Euseb.  1.  VL  c  19,  which  here  by  no  mcHna  nnmnditionallj  rorbidden, 

made  it  onufe  for  him  to  reside  there  any  aflercheexanipleortheOld-Tesumenl  law, 

longer;  perhaps  when  the  demented  Cora-  Dene  S3,  that  a  eunuch  shonld  be  ehosen 

calU,  on  hii  war  to  the  PanhinD  war,  gave  to  the  spirimil  order ;  bat  expreuly  defined, 

np  this  cilj  to  llie  rapadoos  and  murderous  that  whoever  hud  lieen  ^nbjecled  to  inch  B 

liuta  of  his  soldien.  Ml.  Spartian.  1.  VI.  misHiance,  wiihont  anj  fault  of  his  own,  ff 

c6,  Itmav  besQpposed  that  the  farrof  the  worthv,  might  become  bh  ecclesiastic;  onlj 

IWgan  soldien  would  lix^l  especially  on  6  iavm  iiijumipiaaai  j^  yrvia^u  thipucot. 

lh«  Chriitiatis.     Origen  betook  himself  to  It  was  simply  designed  lo  offer  a  check  M 

Palesdne,  far  the  porpDie  of  Tiaiting  hia  that  asceiic  speciet  of  enthusiasm, 

•ncient  friends,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  (in  *  Phallus  sayi.  it  is  trne,  that  this  sam« 

Joann.  T.  VI.  |  U,]  for  the  purpose  of  ex-  ivnod  not  only  forbade  Origen  to  exercise 

ploringthefoolntcpsof  JesoBiOfhisdiscipleB,  tde  office  of  teacher,  bat  also  l»  remain  a 

and  of  the  prophets  (M  icmplav  rCn/  ^.^vuv  resident  in  the  Alexandrian  church.    But 

'liiooii  Kot  iw  /atdttriiv  atrni  not  riii'  irpo-  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  bishop  «  that  time 

fflTiw.)  conld  enforce  this.    He  conid  iti  feet  only 

■  Perhaps  he  was  otlted  into  tfie«e  eoon-  exclude  him  from  the  communion  of  Ihe 

tries  for  the  purposeof  disputing  with  Gnos-  church,  and  this  was  fint  done  intheMcood 

ties  who  had  spread  there,  —  his  skill  iii  synod.    MoreoTCr,  the  words  of  Origen  do 

managing  dispni«  of  thia  sort  being  exien-  not  seem  to  intimate,  that  he  had  been  forced 

lively  known.    Ilis  disputation  with  Can-  to  leave  Alexandria. 
didos  the  ValentJnian,  the  acts  of  which  are 
cited  by  Jerome,  mi^t  lead  tu  to  InAr  thla. 
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eal  —  h  proccediDg  for  vVicb,  perhaiw,  some  assertions  of  the  Utter, 
in  his  disputations  with  the  Gnostics,  hard  given  fresh  occasion.^ 

Tet  from  the  resources  of  his  own  inner  life  he  drew  sufficient  peac« 
of  mind  to  complete  his  fiflh  Tome  on  the  gospel  of  John,  amid  the 
Btonns  at  Alexandria  (since,  as  he  sajs,'  Jeaua  commanded  the  winds 
and  the  waves  of  the  sea ;)  when  he  fina%  concluded  to  leave  that 
titj,  and  to  take  refuge  with  his  friends  at  GiiaBarea  in  F^estine.  But 
the  persecutions  of  Demetrius  followed  hiid  even  there.  The  bishop 
now  seized  on  a  pretest,  which  would  enable  him  easily  to  find  allies 
in  Egypt  and  out  of  £gypt;  inasmuch  as  the  prevailing  dogmatic 
spirit,  in  many  parts  of  the  church,  was  violently  opposed  to  the  tdmt 
utic  tendency  of  Origen's  school,  and  inasmuch  as  the  work  tr^  %>)* 
would  furnish  such  abundant  materials  for  the  charge  of  heresy.  At  a 
more  numerous  synod  of  Egyptian  buhops,  Demetrius  excluded  Origen, 
oa  a  heretic,  from  the  communion  of  Ae  church ;  and  the  synod  issued 
agiunst  him  a  violent  invective.  To  this  document  Origen  alludes, 
when,  in  commencing  once  more  at  Ciesarea  the  continuation  of  his 
commentary  on  the  gospel  of  John,  he  says:  "  That  God  who  tmce  led 
his  people  out  of  Egypt,  had  also  delivered  him  from  that  land ;  but  his 
enemy,  in  tins  recent  letter,  truly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  had  ass^ed  him  with  the  utmost  virulence,  and  roused  against 
Um  all  the  winds  of  malice  in  Egypt."  ^ 

■-  A«  WB  mi^t  infer  from  the  diipntftijon  The  diarali  Uwi  rwpecime  iIicm  mattan 

with  Cuididiu  the  VkJentiniui.   Hieioiijm.  weteutlut  time,  periups,  ami  H>Tagiw,1hit 

■d*.  BaSn,  lib.  II,  f  4U,  toL  IV.  Alexander  mi^tanppoK  lie  had eveT7ri^ 

*  In  Joann.  T.  VI.  II.  to  ordain  ■  man  who  belonged  la  anotEa 

*  We  are  in  want  01  connected  and  trui-  dioceae;  andjetDcmetriatinightlook  I^ICM| 
WDTthj  acconota  reapecting  these  eTenu,  ao  ttita  aa  an  invaaion  on  ibe  right*  of  hii  cfiiB- 
pnmiant  of  con»eqaencea.  We  out  only  copal  office.  At  any  rale,  ho  "'  ' 
endeavour,  by  a  rombination  o(  panicnlani,  no  loffldent  raason  for  exe 
~~  trace  the  facta  of  (he  oue  as  they  really  Origen.   Theparticipationorotherdiiircliea 


he  facta  of  (he  oue  as  they  really    Origen.   The  participation  of  i. 

oecumd.     It  a  ceruin,  indeed,  from  the  in  thisattackupon  him;  the  biandofherwy, 

n  which  Ensebina  givea,  and  Aum  which  Origen  conlinncd  lo  bear  even  after 

irorda,  which  hsTc  already  heen  hiidealh;  hia  own  language  in  jostifiaUKM 

rited,  conCBming  that   indiscretion  of  hia  of  himself,  in  the  tetter  already  eimd,  ad- 


Einlh,  th&t  the  latter  was  then  urgtA  againtt  drptsei  to  the  Roman  bishop  Fabian  (aa 

m  ;  bnt  this  could  be  employed  only  as  a  bsd  alio  written  to  other  bishops  in  rinoi- 

reason  for  excluJiag  him  from  the  clerical  caHon  of  bis  orthodoxy.  Euseb   1.  TL  & 

office.    The  other  steps  against  him  mast  36;} — all  conspire  to  »how,  that  his  docti  imi 

have  originated  in  rame  other  complaint  were  the  caase  of  his  excommnniration. 

Pholim,  who  had  read  the  Apology  of  Pam-  We  lee  also  from  what  Jerome  dtes,  1.  IL 

philui  in  behalf  of  Origen.  saya,  it  ii  tine,  adv.  Rnfin.  f.  ill,  and  from  the  letier  of 

Cod.lIS.thalDcmctriasaccusedhimorhav-  Origen  against  Demetnni,  that  he  was  ae- 

ingunderwlien  the  jonme^to  Athens  without  cns«l  of  errora  in  his  ayatem  offiulh;  siDre 

bis  permission,  and  of  having  caused  himselli  he  defends  himself  agoinsl  the  chmi^  of 

on  this  jonmey  undertaken  without  his  per-  having  asserted  (bat  Satan  would  one  day 

mission,  to  be  ordained  a  prcibfler.  —  vhidi  become  holv,  —  althoush  we  canrral  weffl 

rerlaln I y  would  have  heen  an  infmrtion  of  nndemtand  howhecouldilenTthia  ascertioOi 

the  laws  of  the  church  on  the  part  of  Origen,  which  is  necessarily  grounded  in  his  systoa. 

HI  well  as  of  the  bishops.    Hut  if  Bometrias  Kufinns  cites  passages  from  one  of  Orion's 
""--•■an,  addressed  to  his  fnendt 

-  .,     -       — .   J  „- ,   .ram  which  we  learn,  that 

foriL    We  see  from  the  dtation  of  Jerome,  a  forged  protocol,  pretending  to  give  an 

de  vir.  illuatr.  c.  61,  (hat  Alexander,  biibop  account  of  a  disputation  held  between  turn 

of  Jcmsalem,  had  to  allege  against  Deme-  and  the  heielici,  bad  excited  surprise  at  his 

trins,  the  fact  that  he  had  ordained  Origen  on  doctrinal  poaiiions,  even  among  W  frieods 

the  authority  of  an  epiatola  fbnnaia,  which  In  FaJeatiae.    They  bad  deapucfted  a  met- 

OrigM  bto^ghl  with  Urn  ftom  hb  baibop.  M^«r  after  Um  io  Attteiu,  and  iiniidit 
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This  peiBonal  qnurel  became  now  a  conflict  between  tbe  oppoedt* 
doctrinal  parties.  The  cborches  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  Fhcenicia,  and 
Achaoa,  took  the  side  of  Origen ;  the  church  of  Borne  declared  against 
him.'  How  Origen  judged  of  tliose  who  stigmatized  him  aa  a  heretic, 
appears  &om  a  remark,'  which  he  makes  af)«r  citing  1  Corinth.  1 :.  25: 
"  If  /  had  said,"  he  observes,  "  the  fooIiBhness  of  God,  how  wonld  ths 
lovers  of  censure  *  accuse  me !  How  should  I  be  accused  bj  them,  even 
though  I  had  said  a  thousand  times  what  they  themselves  hold  to  b« 
true,  yet  had  not  rightly  said  this  angle  thing,  —  how  should  I  he  atv 
oueed  by  them  for  saying, '  Uie  fooliahnesa  of  God ' ! "  In  his  letter  rf 
Tindieataou  agunst  the  synod  which  had  excommunicated  him,  he  quotct 
some  of  the  denunciationg  of  the  prophets  i^^nst  wicked  priests  and 
potentates,  and  then  adds :  "  But  we  should  far  rather  pity  thaa  hMa 
them,  far  rather  pray  for  them  than  cuiee  them ;  for  ve  are  made  to 
bless,  and  not  to  curse."* 

The  efforts  of  Origen's  enemies  only  contributed  to  extraid  the  sphere 
cS  his  activity.  His  removtJ  to  Palestine  was  certainly  importiuit  in 
its  consequences,  an  opportunity  being  thus  ^ven  him  of  laboring  a^ 

ftom  bim  the  original  of  Ibe  prrtoool.    AIm  the  conrae  of  those  bishop)  who  itetc  6D«d 
protoeola  of  tfali  «ott  had  be«B  diipened  u  whh  th«  a^int  of  a.  priestly  cute  uid  hi». 
nr  ■■  Borne,    ^^d.  Btifln.  de  mdallerationa  nvcMcsl  pride,  and  of  whom  he  u^s,  applj- 
libroraui  Onceiiu,iii  opp.  Hieronyni.  T.  V.  ine  to  them  the  pausge  in  Msiih.  91 :  ih: 
t  XSl,  ed.  Haitisnay.    AlihoDgli  Rnftn  ia  "At  these  scribes  and  priests  were  ccMiira- 
not  a  lUdiflil  traoalaior,  Tat  this  caniiathai<e  ble  acconlmg  to  (he  leuer  of  Uie  history,  (o, 
been  a  itorj  whollj  invented  by  hinuelf.  in  the  spiriinal  applicsiioo  of  this  oassaM, 
The  disputations  with  the  Gdobucs,  more-  there  may  be  many  a  hlnme-wonhy  high- 
over,  could  not  fail  to  fnrnish  oocaiions,  priest,  who  fiuli  to  adom  his  eniscinial  di|r- 
which  wonld  bring  ont   promiitenilf  the  nit;  bj  hi*  life,  and  to  put  on  iiie  tfrim  and 
pcculiBC  religious  opinions  of  Origen;  and  Thummim,  (the  Ligiil  and  Righl.'Exoi.  98.) 
evcrj  opportunity  of  making  his  orthodonj  These,  while  they  behold    the  wondoifol 
anspeoted  in  hi*  own  i4imch  muat  have  been  things   of   God,   despise   the   babes   aod 
eagerly  welcomed  by  ttioM  who  fooiMl  in  locuing*  in  the  chnicb,  who  sing  praises 
bin  so  powerful  an  antagonist  to  God   and   his  Christ.    They  are   dis- 
I  Uicrouyin.  ep.  S9,  ad  Fanlnm:  Dim.  pleased    at    their    spirillud    progress,   and 
■atns  a  Demetrio  episcopo,  exoeplia  Faltw-  complain  of  them  lo  Jeans,  as  if  they  did 
lian  et  Arabia  et  Fbwniciai  alque  Acfaaiic  wrong  when  they  do  no  wrong.    They  ask 
Hcerdotiiins.      In  damnationcm  ejus  con-  Jesus, '  Ucarest  inon  what  these  sa;  ? '  And 
seniil  orbs  Boma:   ipsa  contra  bunc  cogit  this  we  shaJI  belter  undentand,  if  we  con* 
*"   '                   ......'  shier  how  orten  it  happens,  that  men  of 

ardent  minds,  who  hazard  their  liberty  ia 

bold  confessions  bofbre  the  Heathen,  who 

despise  danger,  who  with  all  oonatancy  lead 

lives  of  the  strictest  continence  and  sererest 

lives,  acconliDg  lo  inteicsia  which  austerity,  —  how  often  loch  men,  who  ara 

Jerome  at  thst  time  espoused.    Compare,  mde,  however,  in  their  expressions,  [l&utat 

moreoTer,  the  remai^  made  In  the  case  of  t$  ^i",)  are  calnmnitled  by  the^e  blam^ 

Tertallian.  worthy  hi^-priests  as  disort^anLEers,  —  how 

'  Hom,  Tm.  in  Jeietn.  t  8.  often  they  ore  accused  by  them  before  Jcsna, 

»  O)  ^liaiTioi,  OS  if  tliey  themselves  behaved  better  than 

*  Seei.cHieronym.l.  ly.f.  411.   Comp.  such  honeat  and  good  children.    But  Jesn* 

what  Origen  says  against  the  ■ignifirancy  tealiSes  in  favor  of  Ibe  children,  and  on  tba 

ornnjustexcomtnunication,seevol.  J. p.  219.  other  hand  accufcs  the  higb-pricsts  of  igno- 

Comp.  also  in  Malth.  T.  XVL  t  U,  f.  445,  ranee,  saving.  '  Have  ye  not  read  :  Out  of 

ihe  words  in  which  we  discern  the  zcaIous  the  month  of  babes  and  sucklings  Ihon  haM 

opponent  of  hierarchy,  who  was  able  to  dis-  ordained  praise ?  '"    It  mijcht  well  bo,  thai 

oover  the  pious  disposition  even  when  bid-  OrigeabeT«hadbeforebismind'sBye,Deme- 

den  under  the  most  unpromising  shapes,  triua  and  simitar  binhops,  who  were  inclined 
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from  that  point,  for  the  difiu^on  of  a  liberal  scienlifiG  amrit  in  the 
ohnrch  ;  and  long  were  the  traces  of  his  activity  to  be  discerned  in 
tiiese  districts.  Here,  too,  a  drcle  of  young  men  gathered  aronnd 
him,  vbo  were  tnuned  under  his  influence  to  fill  tiie  posts  of  the<^ 
^a^s  and  chorch-teachers.  To  the  number  of  these  belongs  that 
active  and  laborious  preacher  of  the  gospel,  Gregory,  of  whom  we  shall 
nwak  more  particularly  here^ter.  Here  Oiigen  prosecuted  his 
hterary  undertakings.  Here  be  composed,  among  other  works,  the 
treatise,  already  noticed,  <hi  the  Utihty  of  Prayer,  and  cm  the  Expou- 
lion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Ambrodus. 
Here  he  nuuntained  an  active  correspondence  with  the  most  distill 
guisbed  charch-teaobers  in  Cappadocia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia ;  and  he 
was  often  invited  to  assist  at  deliberations  on  the  concerns  of  forei^ 
churches. 

During  the  persecution  of  Maximin  the  Thraoiao,  in  which  two  of 
Origen's  friend,  the  presbyter  Protoctetus,  of  Csesarea,  and  Ambro- 
ttus,  had  much  to  suffer,  he  addressed  to  these  confesson,  who  were 
awaiting  in  prison  the  issue  of  their  trials,  his  treatise  on  Martt/rdont. 
He  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness  in  confession ;  he  fortifies  their  reso- 
lution by  the  promises  of  Bcripture,  snd  takes  puns  to  refute  those 
Bophinns  which  nught.  be  em[Uoyed  to  palliate  the  denial  of  a  &ith 
grounded  in  &cts ;  as,  for  example,  when  Gnostics,  who  held  outward 
things  to  be  of  no  importance,  and  pagan  Btate3mes,wha  were  wont  to 
regard  everything  solely  from  the  political  point  oi  view,  sought  alike 
to  persuade  the  Christians,  that,  without  violating  their  private  convio- 
taons,  which  no  one  wished  to  deprive  them  of,  they  mi^t  join  in  those 
merely  outward  ceremomes  of  the  state  reli^on.  Althou^  tiiat  moral- 
ity, aumng  at  an  absolute  estrangement  from  all  hnnmn  pasdons,  coi^ 
oeming  the  connection  of  which  with  Origen's  whole  mode  of  thinkine 
we  have  already  spoken,  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  this  book^ 
and  also  those  false  notions  of  martyrdom  as  an  opus  opcrstum,-^ 
which,  infused  into  him  by  the  prevuling  sfHrit  of  uie  church  in  lus 
time,  were  incorporated  wim  several  of  bis  own  peculiar  ideas, — shine 
through  the  surface;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  energy  of  his  unwaver- 
ing trust  and  of  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  gospel  'fiutb,  finely  expresses 
itself  in  this  work.  Says  he  to  the  two  confessors : '  "  I  could  wish  that 
you,  too,  in  6io  whole  eonfliet  that  is  befi)re  you,  mindful  of  the  great 
reward  reserved  in  heaven  for  those  who  suffer  persecution  and 
reproaoh  for  the  sake  of  righteousness  and  of  the  Son  of  man,  mi^t 
rejoice  and  be  glad,  as  the  ^tostles  trace  rejoiced,  when  they  were 
found  worthy  to  soffer  reproach  for  the  naxse  of  Christ.  But  should 
ever  anguish  enter  your  souls,  may  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  dwells  with- 
inyou,  say,  tempted  though  you  may  be  on  your  part  to  disturb  it, 
*  why  troublest  thou  mo,  my  soul  f  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  irithin 
me  ?  Hope  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  heslth  of  my 
countenance  and  my  God,'   Ps.  42 ;  5.     May  it,  however,  never  be 

■  Thii  U  feea  partimUriT  in  Origen't    nftrrad  to  not  aJlpwing  him  ta  tike  Ibea 
•rtificial  wa;  of  explaining  i&e  word*  apok-    sccndir^  to  tbeir  ^atoral  mmc. 
n  b;  Cluist  in  bis  agonj ;  ihe  tfiiit  abore        '  t  4. 
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trpobled,  but  even  before  the  tribunal  itself,  and  nnder  the  n^ed  sword 
aimed  at  your  necks,  be  preserved  hj  tiiat  peace  of  God  nhicb  passetJi 
all  understanding."  He  says  to  them,  in  another  place :  ^  "  Since  the 
Word  of  God '  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
Bword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  tmd  is 
a  discenier  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  Heb.  4 :  12  ;  so 
let  tbis  divme  Word,  especially  now,  cause  to  reign  in  our  souls,  as  he 
did  in  his  apostles,  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  ;  but  he 
has  cast  the  sword  between  the  image  of  the  earthly  and  tbe  image  of 
the  heavenly  within  us,  tliat  he  may  for  the  present  receive  our  heav- 
enly man  to  himself,  and  then,  when  we  have  attained  so  far  as  that 
<  we  need  to  experience  no  more  separation,"  that  he  may  make  us  alto- 
gether heavenly.  And  he  came,  not  only  to  bring  the  sword,  but  aim 
to  send  fire  on  the  earth,  concerning  wliich  he  says :  '  What  would  I 
rather,  than  that  it  be  already  kindled  ?'  Luke  12  :  49.  May  this  fire, 
then,  be  kindled  even  in  you,  and  consume  every  earthly  feeling  within 

Jou,  and  cause  yon  to  be  joyfully  baptized  with  that  baptism  of  which 
esus  spake.*  And  thou,  (Amhrosius,)  who  hast  a  wife  and  children, 
brothers  and  asters,  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord :  '  Whoever 
eometh  unto  me,  and  hatetli  not  his  &ther,  mother,  vnfe,  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  cannot  be  my  disciple.'  But  both  of  you  be  mind- 
ful of  the  words :  '  If  any  man  come  unto  me,  and  hate  not  even  his 
own  life,  he  cannot  he  my  disciple.'  " 

It  was,  perhaps,  tiiis  same  persecution  wHcb  induced  Origen  to 
leave  for  awhile  the  place  where  he  had  lutherto  resided.  The  perse- 
cution at  that  time  being  merely  local,  it  was  easy  to  escape  from  it, 
bv  fleeing  to  other  districts,  where  tranquillity  happened  to  prevail. 
Origen  repaired  to  Csesarea  in  Gappadocia,  where  he  visited  his  &iend, 
the  bishop  FirmOian,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of  correspond- 
ing on  sCienti^c  and  theolo^cal  subjects.^ 

But,  perhaps,  at  the  very  time  while  he  was  there,  the  prsecUtioD 
broke  out  in  Gappadocia,^  which  was  the  occadon  of  his  retiring  to  the 
house  of  Juliana,  a  Christian  virgin,  who  concealed  and  entertained 
him  in  her  dwelling  during  tiie  space  of  two  years.  It  was  here  he 
made  a  discovery,  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  his  liter^y  un- 
dertakings. He  had  been  employed  for  years  on  a  teork  which  was 
to  contribute  both  to  the  emendation  of  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  which  was  the  translation  chiefly  used 
in  the  church,  being  regarded  by  many  Christians,  who  followed  the 
old  Jewish  legend,  as  inspired,  and  of  which  the  different  manuscripts 
varied  considerably  from  each  other  in  their  readings, — and  also  to  the 
improvement  of  this  translalioi^  itself,  by  comparing  it  with  other 
ancient  vermons,  and  with  the  original  Hebrew  text.  Origen,  who  waa 
in  the  constant  habit  of  disputing  with  Pagans  and  Jews  on  reli^oua 

I  (37.  'TbeyoccaaknuIIyTbitedcBcholIierftr 

*  He  understands  thii  of  the  Logos.  tbe  pnrpOM  of  convening;  oa  Iheologtcal 

■  No  BepanuioD  Of  Ihe  xodlike  and  ttie     topic*.    Eoseb.  1.  VI.  c  27. 

tingodtike.                                   >^  •  8«e  vcd.  I.  p.  IM. 
'Lake  19;  SO. 
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matters,  had  fonsd,  as  he  says  Mmself,  by  his  own  exMnenee,  how 
aecesBftry  was  an  acqaaiutance  with  the  ori^al  text  of  me  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  avoid  laying  one'B-self  open  to  the  Jews,  who  ridiculed  the 
i^orance  of  those  Gendle  GhristJans  that  disputed  with  tbem,. when 
^ey  cited  passages  from  the  Alexaadriao  yeraion  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  or  when  they  showed  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
paBsages  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  only,'  He  had  there- 
fore employed  the  wealth  of  hia  friend  Ambro^us,  and  availed  hiiuself 
of  his  own  frequent  journeys,  to  collect  Tarious  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrian  version,  and  other  ancient  translations,  which  it  was  still 
possible  to  procure.  Thus  he  had,  for  example,  in  ransacking  evei^ 
eomer,  found,  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  an  ^clent  translation,  not  before 
known  to  exist,  of  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  now  fell  out, 
that  this  Juliana  had  become  heiress  to  the  writings  of  the  Ebionite 
Symmaqhat,  who  had  lived  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  this  century ; 
and  among  these  writiogs  Origen  found  both  his  commentary  on  the 
gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  (eiayyl^iov  lard  'E^paunt^')  aoA  hia 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.^  He  was  now  enabled  to  bring  to  a  com- 
pletion  the  great  work  of  collating  the  ancient  versions  still  extant,  and 
of  comparing  them  with  the  Hebrew  tezt.^ 

lOrlg'.  ep.  ad  AMcm.  t  9-  TouAnK  S«e  the  IntrodnniDnB  to  tho  Old  TeaM- 

ofv^  llluM  T^f  irp^  at/Tobf  iv  ni2(  ^r^tnin  mmL   Wa  libtil  m«relj  ate  here  tbe  woida 

jToptKMev^,  ou  Kora^pmninouaiv,  oiff  ilf  t&oc  of  Origan  himself  reapetting  the  oompari- 

otroit,  yeXaaoiTtu  Toic  iffil  tHiv  i^vim  irio-  loii  institnted  by  him  belween  the  Aleian- 

feimrroi,  liif  t'  Hit^  xal  Tniff  ttlmif  Avo-  drikn  T«Bk>n  and  th«  otbor  aodeDt  tranda- 

wpnWva  uyvooivTat.  tioai  of  the  Old  TesBunent.     After  hariiw 

'  The  wordi  of  Kusehins,  1.  VL  c  IT,  re-  spoken,  (Commentar.  in  Mtttlh.  f  381, J  of 

ipecling  the  work  of  STmmBchns,  are :  *£*  the  dilfinvncea  in  the  copiei  of  the  New 

olc  tattl  xpif  rd  xari  AarSaiav  iirimai6fa-  Tettament.  wfaidi  had  ansen  partly  tmn 

vof  ciayyihav  j^  dtdtiXuaivypi  aSpeea  [ruv  th«  negligence  and  partly  from  tbe  arlMli»- 

'EiSiuKuuvj  Kparimuv.    An  lie  snbsequenti  j  rj  critjdani  of  the  tranBcriliere,  he  adds; 

cluiei  this  woik  filh  the  commentaries  of  "^As  wanb  the  diSerencei  between  the 

BnnnuKhiu  on  the  scriptcid,  {ipiaivdac  copia  of  the  Old  Teatament,  we  hare,  with 

as  Tuf  7pa^,]  one  might  be  led  Co  inp-  God's  help,  found  a  means  of  adjoatiilg 

pose  it  waa  soma  writing  of  his,  in  which  Ihem,  bj  nsine  die  other  tranaiations  oa  onr 

he  expounded  this  giMpel,  or  rather  die  crilmon.     Whererer  in  the  venion  of  tb* 

Ehionitic  goapel  aooording  to  the  Hebrews,  Serenly  anjlbing  ww  donhifol  on  accooot 

which   resembled   it,  and  employed   it   to  of  the  difTerencea  of  the  manascripls,  we 

prove  the  Ebioniticdoctrinpi;  bat  the  Greek  have  retained  that  which  coincided  with  tbe 

phraie,   annTcivsa&at   irpoc   ri,    conoected  other  tranilalions;  and  niiinj  passages,  not 

with  tpariivtn',  favors  much  rather  the  sap-  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew'  test,  we  bara 

position,  that  s  writine  it  here  meant  which  marked  with  an  oM'uk,  (the  critical  sign  <d 

attacked  the  gospel  of  Matthew  bj  aaaum-  omianon,)  not  daring  wholly  (o  omit  ttiem. 

iiig  the  gennineneaa  of  the  Eblonitic  reria-  Bai  some  pasamea  we  haie  noted  with  an 

ioti  of  tbe  ^pel  accordinc  to  the  Hcbrewi.  (utrriJc,  in  order  to  make  it  clear,  that  aoiJi 

•  Palladiua  (in  the  beginning  of  tlie  fifth  passages,  which  are  not  firaod  in  the  Se'en- 
cantary)  relitea,  inhiahialor*  of  themonka,  Cv,  hkre  been  added  by  ns  from  the  otheir 
{'kiaieuuui,)  c.  117,  that  he  had  fonnd  in  aa  translalioos  coinciding  with  tba  Hebrew 
old  mannscript,  coming  from  Origen,  the  tc\t;  and  In  oidcr  that  whoever  »  lo  »- 
words  written  in  hia  own  hand,  giving  the  cfemrf,  mny  ncdvt  then  into  the  tat,  (I  snj^ 
•coouni  cited  in  the  text  Tme,  this  Pal-  noae  that  the  reading  ahoald  be  n-pof^i;) 
ladins  is  a  witness  liable  to  some  auspidon  but  whoever  takes  any  offence  at  them,  dim 
onacmant  of  his  ercdality;  bat  in  this  case  receive  or  not  receive*  them,  as  he  pleases^ 
we  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  him,  espe-  From  these  last  words,  we  see  how  mndi 
d^ly  •■  his  testimony  agrees  with  the  nar-  Origin  had  lo  fear  from  those  who  wera 
lalive  of  Euiehiaa,  L  VL  c.  17.  ready  at  once  to  accoae  any  one  that  de- 

*  The  Bex^la:   to  say  anything  more  parted  from  the  traditional  and  cr 


ning  this  work  and  kindred  works  of     rente,  of  falsifying  the  tacred  acriptuna. 
Oligen,  wonld  be  foreign  from  onr  parpose- 
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After  tbe  assasunataon  of  Mtudmin,  and  under  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Gton^an,  in  &e  year  2S8,  Origen  yiaa  enabled  to  return  once 
more  to  G^eaarea,  and  resume  there  his  earlier  labors. 

Long  before,  while  he  resided  at  Alexandria,  the  church  of  Greece, 
where  he  enjojed  a  high  reputation,  had  sent  for  him  to  adv-ise  with 
tiiem  on  sjine  eccleaiastical  mattera :  he  now  probably  received  a  second 
inyitation  of  the  same  kind.  His  waj  led  Qm  through  Nicomcdi'a  in 
Bithynia,  where  he  spent  several  daya  with  his  old  friend  Amhroaius, 
who,  if  the  narraliTe  of  Jerome  is  correct,  had  meanwhile  become  dea- 
con ;  whether  it  was  that  the  latter  bad  his  appointment  in  the  church 
of  that  city,  or  whether  he  had  come  thither  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
Origen.  There  he  received  a  letter  from  another  friend,  JuHus  Afn- 
canuB,  one  of  the  distingiushed  learned  Christiana  of  that  age.'  Ori- 
gen, in  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Africanua, 
had  cited  the  story  of  Susanna,  on  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian 
verraon,  as  a  part  of  genuine  scripture,  belonging  to  the  book  of  Dan- 
iel. In  thia  letter,  equally  characterized  by  the  moderate,  respectful 
tone  of  literary  controversy,  and  by  the  unbiassed  freedom  of  criticism, 
AfHcanu9  expressed  his  surprise  at  what  be  had  heard,  and  aaked  for 
fiirther  explanations.  Origen  replied  in  a  full  and  elaborate  letter  from 
Nicomedia.  Not  so  free  from  prejudice  as  Africanus,  he  labored  to 
defend  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  version  and  collection  of  the 
sacred  writings.  It  ia  well  worth  observing,  how  the  free  inquiring 
Dund  of  Origen,  out  of  a  misconceived  piety,  perhaps,  too,  renderej 
timid  by  the  convulaons  which,  in  epte  of  iia  own  will,  he  had  ocear 
moned  m  the  church,  took  refuge  in  the  authority  of  a  church  tradition 
preserved  pure  under  the  guidance  of  a  apecial  Providence.  "  But 
ought  not  that  Providence,"  says  he,^  "  which  in  the  sacred  writings  has 

>  He  WM  then  a  vety  iged  mao,  as  U  evi-  letter,  pnblished  br  Bontli,  reliqnue  sacra, 

dent  rrom  the  fact,  that  De  could  address  vol.11,  p.  115.    He  controverts  here  thoM 

Origen,  who  was  now  fifty,   by   the   tills,  who  asserted,  that  these  different  gencalo- 

"  taj  ma"    His  lunal  place  of  residence  gies  bad  been  pren  merely  for  the  pnrpoaa 

was  probahlv  the  ancient  and  mined  citv  of  of  demonstrating  in  this  wav  the  tmih,  that 

EmmBUS  or'NicopoIis  in  Palestine,  (so  call-  Christ  was  at  once  King  aiid  Iligh  Priest, 

ed  by  the  Romans  after  the  Jewish  war,  and  being  descended  from  the  royal  tmd  priest- 

not  lo  be  confounded  with  the  Emmaus  of  ly  families.    And  in  ihis  connection  be  tat- 

(he  New  Testament,  being  more  disUnt,    presses  him""' ' — — ----  ■■-- 

namely.  176  siadia  from  Jerusalem.)  The  theory  of  " , 
inhabitants  of  this  mined  place  chose  him  says  he,  "  thai  the  opinii 
U  (heir  delegate  to  the  emperor  Heliogaba-  vail  in  (he  charch-  of  C  . 
Ins,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fiom  that  thing  can  be  fabricated  for  Christ's  glory." 
emperor  the  restoration  of  their  cilr,  a  mis-  M^  61)  Kpnroiti  TounToc  Xojor  hi  UnXtiaif 
«on  in  which  he  was  successful.  Hieronym.  XpurroOj  (m  -^tvini  eiytuiTtu  tic  aivov  sot 
de  vir.  illnslr.  c.  63.  He  is  known  as  ttie  ttafoS^utv  Xpicrcv.  EuiielMUS  ascribes  to 
first  author  of  a  Chrulian  History  of  the  him  a  work  which  conlained  a  sun  of  lite- 
world,  (his  j^povoypofin  in  Ave  books,  vid.  rnrr  amniano,  after  the  fashion  of  (he  nnsci- 
Euieb,  1.  Vi.  c.  31.)  This  wcH-k,  of  which  cniifie  Polifhiaioritt  oJ  (bose  times,  entitled 
onr  only  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  nse  the  itioTot  A  great  deal,  however,  bs> 
made  oi  it  by  other  writers,  and  from  fiag-  cribed  to  him  in  the  fragments  of  this  work, 
menls,  undonbledlv  had  its  origin  in  an  does  not  accord  with  the  views  and  prind- 
«polDge(ic  aim.  lie  is  known,  again,  on  plea  which  shaald  belong  to  this  man.  bc- 
account  of  his  letter  lo  Aristidea,  on  the  cording  to  what  we  otherwise  know  of  him. 
method  of  reraneiling  die  differences  be-  It  were  certainly  the  moat  natnral  hypothe- 
tween  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  in  JIalthew  sis,  tbnt  he  wrote  this  work  before  hishabita 
and  Lake,  of  which  Eusebiua,  Hist.  lib.  L  of  thinking  had  become  decidedly  Chri» 
c.  T,  baa  preserved  to  na  a  fragmenL  There  tian. 
ii  inother  Temaikabia  fragment  of  (he  same  *  c.  < 
TOL.  I.                                   60 
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{^Yen  the  means  of  edifie&lioD  to  all  die  chorohes  of  Chriet,  to  hftve  eared 
for  those  who  are  bought  with  a  price,  for  whom  Christ  died-—  Christy 
the  Son  of  that  God  who  is  love,  and  who  spared  i>ot  lue  om  Son,  hvA 
«tre  him  up  for  us  all,  that  he  might  witb  huu  &eelj  ^re  us  sU  dun^  t 
Berides,  consider  whether  it  is  not  well  to  think  of  those  words,  '  Be- 
move  not  the  aiicient  landmark,  which  thj  fathers  have  set.' "  Prov. 
22 :  28.  He  then  proceeds  to  saj,  that  although  he  bj  no^meaae  oe- 
glecled  the  other  ancient  translations,  jet  he  had  bestowed  peculiar  dili- 
gence  on  the  Alexandrian  ver^on,  uiat  it  might  not  seem  as  if  be 
wished  to  introduce  into  the  church  any  falsifying  innovatitHi ;  aad  that 
he  mi^ht  g^ve  no  pretest  to  those  who  sought  occauwi  for,  and  took  de- 
light m,  accu^g  and  calumniating  the  men  who  were  universal 
kuoffa  and  held  an  important  place  in  the  church.^  Origen's  journey 
terminated  at  Athens,  where  he  redded  for  arane  time,  fisished  his  coio- 
mentarj  on  Esekiel,  and  began  his  commeotaiy  im  the  Song  of  Scdo- 

To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  occumed  with  tfaeoloracal  labors.  Under 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  wiUi  whose  funil;  he  was  <xi  tenns  of 
owreapondence,  he  wrote  the  work  against  Gelsns,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  his  commentory  mi  the  gospd  of  Uatthew,  sod  oth^ 
treatises.  When  he  waa  sixty  years  of  age,  he  now  for  the  first  time 
pennitted  his  discourses  to  be  taken  down  by  short^Jiand  writers.  la 
what  high  consideration  he  stood  with  the  churches  of  these  countries, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  on  important  ecclesiastical  qnestaons, 
where  it  waa  difficult  to  come  at  a  decision,  the  opinion  of  Origen  waa 
consulted  by  synods  of  bishojps.  A  case  of  this  sort,  in  which  Beryt 
Ins,  the  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  submitted  to  be  taught  by  him,  we 
have  noticed  on  a  former  occasion.  We  may  here  mention  as  another 
instance  of  this  kind,  that  a  controversy  had  been  excited  by  a  party 
among  the  Arabian  Christiana,  who  asserted,  that  the  hmnan  soul  died 
with  tiie  body,  and  that  it  was  to  be  revived  only  with  the  body  at  the 
resmrectjon,  —  an  aacieot  Jewish  notion.  Perhaps,  too,  in  these  dis- 
tricts, whose  utuation  brought  them  into  frequent  contact  with  Jews,  it 
was  no  new  doctrine,  but  the  ime  which  had  previuled  there  from  an- 
went  Idmes ;  and  perhaps  it  was  fiist  brought  about  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Origen,  —in  whose  system  the  doctrine  of  &e  nataral  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  is  related  to  God,  held  an  important  [dace,  — 
(hat  this  latter  doctrine  now  became  here  the  more  general  one,  and 
the  small  party  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  opinion,  appeared  to  be 
heretical ;  if  the  case  really  was,  that  the  jurevailing  voice  had  expressed 
itself  thus  early  against  them.*  Hence  it  is  explfuned,  how  tiie  con- 
vention of  a  ffreat  gjfnod  came  to  be  thought  neceaaary  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  these  disputes.     As  they  could  not  come  to  ao  agreement, 

>  Iva  fp;  n  frapaxivamif  SoKoiii/ieP  Tatf  jnd^  conceming  the  coDtroTeniet  ot  these 

fcrt  tiv  avpav/ni  itxijiaiaii  ■    mii  upofamit  timet  loo  mnch  •crordiog  to  his  own  tab- 

HSuiUM  roif  ^TOKBoi  i^/idf,  IBiiinim  toi>C'  jective  Tiews  and  the  charch  onbodoxT  of 

tv  /lAv  twKO^avTcXv  cot  Tin/  iia^roiih'ijv  bia  ue,  when  hs  represents  the  defender* 

tr  TU  KOiVU  ICanjyapaV,  ***"  '^"  nninlnrt    *■    nt^n    nvinA».fl1lv-  ■J.knnvl. 

»  Euseb'.  lib,  VL  t  89. 
*Eii3ehiiii  (L  TX.  c  37]  Bl 
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Oi^o  WW  teat  tbr ;  and  it  wss  broaj^t  about  by  lus  inflaence,  tlAt 
the  opponents  of  the  bouI'b  natural  immortality  confsesed  and  renounced 
Ifaeir  error. 

Origen,  who,  on  account  of  some  particular  opini(His,  vaa  by  a  great 
part  of  tfie  church  stigmatized  as  a  heretio  and  enemy  to  die  eranffib- 
cal  scheme  of  fEtitti,  is  said  in  the  but  daye  of  ati5)  oonaecrsted  to  labor 
and  conflict  in  behalf  of  that  which  be  oonsidered  to  be  the  caose  of 
Christ,  to  have  refuted  by  his  conduct  the  accuBationB  of  bis  adversa- 
ries, and  shown  how  be  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  faith,  —  how 
he  belonged  to  that  number  who  are  willing  to  hate  even  ^eir  own  Ufe 
&>r  tlie  Lord's  aalce. 

As  the  fiuy  of  the  enemies  of  CbristiBnity,  in  tlie  Deman  peiBeoa- 
tion,  was  directed  partacnlarly  agunst  thoie  men  who  were  distinguished 
amwig  the  Christians  for  dieir  station,  their  wealtih,  cv  their  know*  ' 
ledge,  and  their  activity  in  promulgatihg  the  f^th,'  it  was  natural  that 
such  a  man  as  Origen  ^ould  become  a  shining  mark  for  fiuiatioal  orv 
^ty.  After  a  stead&sti  c<nfe8aon,  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and 
here  it  was  attempted,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the  Decian  pen&- 
cution,  to'  overcome  &e  infirmity  of  age,  by  e^uiute  and  graanally! 
increafflQg  tortures.  But  the  faith  which  he  bore  St  heart,  sustained 
the  weakness  of  <M  age,  and  gave  him  power  to  witiistaod  every  tiiti. 
A^r  having  Buffered  aomuoh^  he  wrotefinm  his  prison  aletter  foil  <xF 
oonsolaticn,  of  enoooivgement  for  others.  The  circnmstanoes  hereto- 
£3re  mentioned,  winch  c<Ritribnt6d  first  to  moderate,  and  then  to  bring 
whoHy  to  aa  end,  &m  persecution,  pnoured  finally  for  Orig^  also  free' 
d<»n  and  repose.  Yet  the  suflerings  which  he  hM  nnde^ne,  a«rved 
perhaps  to  hasten  his  death,  which  tot^  place  abont  &»  year  254,^  is 
the  sevmtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  influence  of  Origen  on  theological  culture  was  no  koger  connected 
with  his  person,  bat  contbued  to  spread  independently  of  the  man, 
throng  his  writings  and  his^  sohcJ&n,  not  without  continual  conflict  witk 
the  mind^  of  the  opposite  tendency.  The  friends  of  Chiliasm,  of  the 
1^X188  literal  method  of  scriptural  iuterpretadon,  and  of  the  anthropo- 
morphic and  antbropopatbic  mode  of  representing  divine  things  e(a> 
nected  dierewitb,  and  the  sealots  for  the  letter  of  uie  church  doctrinal 
tnditioa,W6re  opponents to^thescboolof  Origen.  The oonflict between 
these -antagonistic  direclioDB  of  mind  presents  tbe  most  important  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  thecJogical  development  at  the  dose  oi  Hiis 
period.     We  shall  here,  in  the  first  place,  glance  at  the  church  wMck 

I  Tile  penonM  iniignst.'  written  hj  Origen  after  the  penecntioB, 

*  EoMib.  I.  VI;  c.  39.  concerning  the  fcciiiihienni  of  which,  how- 

*  Eoieb.  1.  VII.  c  S.  Accordine  la  ftto-  ever,  ^lOlio*  wac  boI  fnllr  conriDced.  Bat 
lint, cod.  lis,  there  were  two  different  re-  accordiag  to  what  EnKbins  wjt,  in  lh« 
ports  coKMrning  the  Diwmer  and  time  at  above-dttd  pauage  of  his  Church  HUlo^ 
Origen'a  death.  Famphilns,  and  manj;  oth-  r.v,  —  wlio  nndonbredly  followed  the  accotM 
era  who  had  been  personillT  aajnaioted  oiFhia  friendand  teacher  Famphilns,— itcaa 
with  Origen,  reported  that  he  died  aa  a  mar-  bardlj'  be  supposed  that  Pamphilnt  realhr 
t]T,  at  CKiarea,  under  the  Deciao  peneca-  reported  aaj  aocb  ^ing.  Periinpi  I^toliiu 
Ooa.  Other*  reported,  that  he  lived  till  the  nmndenioad  Pamphfloa,  when  the  latter 
liBMi  of  GaUni  a»d  V^nalMnB,  and  then  meant  limplj  confesrion  under  lortare,  or 
died  at  Tyre,  and  waa  dwre  hntied ;  urbkk  pohaps  wai  speaking  of  the  iiu&nct  wnaa 
■coount  wM  confirmed  alio  bj  the  letters  gMncei  iff  Am  Hfffinagt  to  Ongra. 
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me  the  original  aeat  of  Origen's  activi^,  namely,  tlie  ehnidi  of  Alex- 
andria  and  of  Egypt. 

Origen  had  here  lefl  behind  him  disciples,  who  contiQaed  to  labor  on 
in  Alt  oan  epmky  although  with  less  of  the  zeal  for  speculation.  Deme- 
trius the  bi^op  was,  as  it  appears  from  what  has  been  sud,  rather  the 
person^  enemy  of  Origen,  than  the  enemy  of  his  theolo^cal' direction 
of  mind :  his  attack  npon  the  latter  had  probably  been  only  a  pretext. 
Hence  he  permitted  the  disciples  of  Origen  to  continue  their  labors 
without  disturbance ;  and  he  himself  lUed  soon  alter  the  outbreak  of 
these  controrersies,  in  the  same  year  231. 

Heraclas,  the  discij^e  and  friend  of  Origen,  —  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  cateohetjcal  scbod, — succeeded  Demetrius  in  thoeiHscopal 
(^oe.  Heraclas  waa  succeeded  —  in  the  year  247  —  as  catechist, 
and  afterwards  as  bishop,  by  Dionysius,  another  worthy  disciple  of  Ori- 
gen, who  alwa^  retained  hia  lore  and  respect  for  him,  and  when  he 
waa  in  prison,  under  the  Decian  perseoutibn,  addressed  to  him  a  letter 
t£  consolation.  Dionysius,  as  he  tells  us  himflelf,  had  come  to  the  faitli 
in  tlie  gospel  in  the  way  ot  free  exammation, — baring  seahched  im- 
partially through  all  the  systems ;  and  hence  he  remuned  true  to  this 
principle,  both  as  a  Christiui  and  a  teacher  of  the  church.  He  read 
and  exambed  without  prejudice  all  the  writings  of  the  heretics,  and 
rejected  their  systems  only  after  he  had  made  himself  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  put  it  into  his  power  to  refute  them  by  argu- 
ments. A.  presbyter  of  his  church  warned  him  of  the  injury  which 
might  accrue  to  Us  soul  by  the  distracting  occupation  of  poru^g  m 
many  godless  writings.  But  the  Srarit  of  God  gave  hira  aesmwioe, 
that  he  needed  not  to  be  disturbed  ny  that  fear.  He  believed  that  ha 
had  heard  a  roice,  saying  to  turn :  "  Read  whatever  falls  into  thy  hands, 
for  thou  art  capable  of  judging  and  provmg  all  tlungs^  and  from  the 
first  tins  has  been  to  titee  the  occasion  of  &ith."  By  ttus  encourage- 
ment, Dionysius  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose ;  and  he  found  it  agreea- 
ble to  that  direction  of  the  Lord  (in  an  apocryphal  gospel)  to  the 
stronger  Christians :  "Be  ye  sldlful  money-changers,"  yiwo*  Saufxt  rpmn- 
(Irw,  i.e.  skilful  to  distinguish  the  geniune  from  the  counterfeit  coin.^ 

We  bare,  on  sever^  occasions,  already  adduced  examples  of  ihe 
freedom  of  spirit  and  moderation  of  tlus  Father,  and  of  the  happy 
effects  tjience  resulting.  The  same  Christian  moderation  and  gentle- 
ness appear  also  in  his  letter  to  Basilides,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  on  queA- 
tiona  relative  to  matters  of  church  discipline  and  worship.^  The  letter 
of  IMonysins  to  his  subordinate  bishop  concludes  thua :  "  These  ques- 
tions Tou  have  not  proposed  to  me  as  if  you  were  ignonuit  of  the  sub- 
ject,  out  to  honor  me,  and  to  be  assured  that  I  am  cf  the  same  mind 
with  yourself,  as  indeed  I  am.  I  have  laid  open  to  you  my  own  opin- 
ions, not  as  a  teacher,  but  with  all  the  frankness  which  we  are  bound  to 

1  Dionjiini,  in  hit  letter  to  the  Boman  ing  ui  hnaroii)  mhwu^.    The  fragmenta 

pmbTWr  Pbilemon,  Boseb.  1.  Til.  c  T.  ofit  which  •till  remua  irere  Iwt  ediMd  by 

■  Which  letter  mcqnired  cbe  anthori^  of  Boutb,  in  U»  B«Uqni«  8*etm,  toL  II 
ouumieat  Uw  in  Ibe  Greek  dwrcb,  m  b«- 
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UM  in  our  commiuucatioiis  wiQi  each  oAer.  But  it  ia  dov  yoar  tmA- 
ness  to  judge  of  what  I  have  sud,  luid'  then  mite  me  what  seems  to 
70U  better  Hum  this,  or  whether  ;oo  hold  that  to  be  tight  which  I  have 
adTBucecl." ' 

The  next  tliat  diataogiUBhed  thems^es  aa  teachers  in  the  Alexan- 
drian chnrch  were  Pierius  and  Theogaoetoa,  who  lived  in  the  last  timea 
of  the  third  centar;.  In  the  fragments  of  their  writings,  {preserved 
by  Photius,)  we  recognize  the  peculiar  doctiioes  of  Origen. 

We  have  observed  before,  that  in  Egypt  itelf  there  existed  two  op- 
posite partioa,  of  Origeiuets  and  anti-Origesists.  We  meet  with  them 
Bgun  m  the  fburtb  centorj,  especially  among  t^e  Egyptian  monks, 
under  the  nunes  of  AnAropomorpJnUs  and  Origmittt,  Perhaps  this 
oppo^tion  among  the  Egyptian  monks  may  also  be  traced  to  the  times 
IX  which  we  are  now  speaking.  In  these  times,  it  is  true,  there  were 
as  yet  no  monks ;  but,  as  early  as  the  cloee  of  the  third  century,  there 
existed  in  Egypt  Bociettee  of  8flcetics,who  lived  retired  in  the  country.' 
Among  these  Egyptian'  asceties,  appeared,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Hieracas,  who,  in  the  following  times,  was  }daced 
among  the  heretics,  by  those  who  judged  him  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  church  scheme  of  fiutfa,  as  it  had  formed  itself  in  the  fourth  ceo- 
toiy  ;  hut  who  could  hardly  have  been  considered  as  a  heretic  duiing 
lus  life-time.^  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  his  ajuritual  bent 
and  lus  doctrines  from  the  fragmentary  accounts,  for  which  we  are  ii^ 
debted  for  the  most  part  to  Epphanius,*  there  was  much  in  his  pecolisr 
views  which  savored  of  the  school  of  Origen ;  and  the  fact  may  hav« 
b«en,  that  he  cune  from  that  sebool :  yet  we  find  tH>  such  reUbonship 
as  could  be  expluned  only  in  this  particular  way.  The  same  tendeik- 
(»es  may  easly  have  sprang  np  in  Egypt  frotn  dilermt  quaMen. 

Hieracas  passed  (he  life  of  an  asccdc  in  the  city  of  Leontopolis,  in 
Egypt,'  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  ascetics,  earned  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  means  of  bestowing  charity,  by  the  industry  of  his  own 
hfuids ;  exercising  an  art  that  was  highly  esteemed  and  much  emfdoyed 
in  Egypt,  that  of  eaUi^aph^,  which  he  practised  with  eqtial  skill  both 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Coptic  lat^w^e.  He  is  said  to  have  Hved 
beyond  the  age  of  ninety,  and —  which  may  be  eanly  aoconnted  for 
from  his  simple  habits  —  to  have  retained  to  the  last  Iht  Inll  exercise 
of  his  powers,  so  that  he  oould  pursne  his  art  to  the  very  end  of  his 
Ufe.  He  was  equally  familiar  wifii  the  Greek  and  with  the  Coptic  lit 
erature ;  from  which  very  circumstance,  however,  it  may  have  resulted 
that  he  iDferodaced  many  foreign  elentents  from  both  these  sources  into 

1  A  ronsidenUe  fragment  of  tbe  woi^  of  '  For  this  TUuon,  m  we  can  take  the  no- 

thil  Dionniai  on  Ifliitiire,  In  which  he  de-  tion  of  htrt*j  In  tbe  prefcnt  wort  onlT  la 

findi  thebrllef  in  aProvideiKetgBinittlie  llihialorical*enn,wGliaTe  not  placed  Hie- 

BtoRiiatic  tjiteot  of  the  Epicni«>ni,  hu  ncu,  u  li  asnsllj  done,  unoag  the  heretio. 

been  pretonred  to  u  b;  Euscbini,  in  the  *  H«ret.  67. 

XIV.  Book  of  the  Pn^wnuio  evasgeEe*,  *  Unleu  he  lived  at  the  head  of  a  com- 

ialradiiced b;  Roalb,  I.e.  n>1.  IT.  muiljof  ucetkaitMoewbcnla  tbenei^ 

*  See  AtbuMioi'  life  of  AnCoainj.    We  borhood  of  that  dtj.. 
khall  hkn  occarion  to  uj  more  on  thit 
pointimlia  ftflgn^ig  period. 
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Chriataanity.  He  irrote  commsntariea  on  &e  Bible,  in  die  Greek  Bod 
in  the  Coptic  tongue,  and  composed  manT  church  hjmoa. 

He  W&3  ^vea  to  the  alle^rical  method  of  interpretation,  winch  wu 
closely  connected  with  a  certain  theosophic  tendency.  like  Origen^ 
he  explained  particularly  the  account  of  Paradise  as  an  allegory,  deny- 
ing tlut  thero  had  ever  been  a  material  Paradise.  It  may  be  conjee 
tured  that,  like  Origen,  he  considerBd  the  Paradise  as  a  symbol  of  that 
higher  spiritual  woild,  from  which  the  heavenly  spirit  fell  by  an  incUna- 
tion  to  earthly  matter.  Bilt  aa  Uiere  was  no  general  agreement  of  o^n- 
ion  as  to  what  should  be  understood  eymholically  and  what  literally,  in 
tiiat  narrative  of  Genesis ;  as,  moreover,  nothing  was  yet  settled  iil  the 
system  of  the  dominant  churdi,  respecting  the  ori^n  of  the  sotil ;  and 
as  the  peculiar  opioions  of  Origen  had  sdll  many  important  advocates, 
pcuiicularly  in  the  Egyptian  church, — he  could  not  on  this  account  b« 
generally  condemned  as  a  heretic. 

From  that  theory  of  lus  concermng  the  manner  in  which  the  hear- 
enly  spirit,  sunk  into  onion  with  matter,  became  invested  with  a  body, 
we  may  easily  undeistand  why  Hieracas  should  contemn  this  earthly, 
material  body,  make  its  morUfication  the  leading  ^m  of  the  Cbriatiaa 
system  of  mor^,  and  oppose  the  doctrine  that  the  soul,  once  set  free, 
^ould  agiun  be  incarcerated  in  this  prison  of  the  body  by  the  resurreo- 
tioQ.  In  reference  to  the  latter  point,  however,  he  may,  at  the  same 
time,  have  supposed,  pertiaps,  that  the  soul  would  he  veiled  in  a  higher 
organ  of  etheieal  matter,  (a  aufia  mnfiaTumv.')  Even  this  ofoukm  he 
mi^t  [weaent  imder  such  a  fonn  aa  not  directly  to  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  only  to  expmn  it  according  to  his 
own  sense. 

In  respect  to  the  former  point,  he  represented  the  abstemious  unmai^ 
ried  life  as  something  essential  to  the  proper  perfection  of  the  Christian, 
Xhe  recommendation  of  the  unmarried  life,  he  made  to  constitute  the 
characteristic  distinction  between  the  great  moral  principle  of  the  Old, 
and  that  of  the  New  Testament,  Those  Mse  notions  respecting  the 
essence  of  monJity,  respecting  the  demands  of  the  moral  law  on  hu- 
man nature,  by  which  men  were  led  to  imagine  they  could  so  easily  ful- 
fil it,  and  even  do  more  than  it  requires,  (opera  supererogatioius,)  dis- 
cover themselves  in  Hieracas,  when  he  asks :  "  What  new  thing  has  Uie 
doctrine  of  the  Only-begotten  introduced  ?  Of  what  new  benefit  has 
he  been  the  author  to  hum^ty  ?  Bespecting  the  fear  of  God,  respect 
ing  envy,  covetousuess,  and  the  like,  me  Old  Testament  has  already 
treated.  What  new  thing  is  there  still  remwuing,  nnleas  it  he  the  io- 
troduction  of  the  unmarried  life  ?  "  This  question  shows,  we  allow, 
that  Hieracas  had  no  right  apprehension,  either  of  the  demands  of  the 
moral  law,  or,  what  is  strictly  connected  therewith,  of  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  redemption.  From 
the  views  which  we  here  find  expressed,  of  human  nature,  and  of  th« 
demands  of  the  moral  law  on  the  same,  might  be  drawn  a  doctrine, 
teaching  that  man  needed  no  Redeemer.  But  it  is  witii  no  good  rea- 
son the  doctrine  has,  therefore,  been  ascribed  to  Hieracas,  that  Christ 
was  merely  the  author  of  a  perfect  system  of  morahi,  aad  not  the  Be- 
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dftemer  of  mankind.  A  sealons  Monta&ist  mighf:  faare  aud  nearly  the 
same  w  Hieracaa  has  done.  Indeed,  Uie  traces  of  these  eiroQeous  ethi- 
cal and  andiroix^o^oal  notions  maj  be  found  elsewhere,  io  the  samo 
period,  particularly  among  the  Alexandrians. 

He  endeavored  to  prove,  by  t«xta  wrested  ont  of  their  proper  con- 
nection, in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
that  Paul  had  permitted  marriage  only  out  of  respect  to  huinan  infirm- 
ity, and  only  for  the  salie  of  avoiding,  in  the  case  of  the  weak,  a  still 
greater  evil.  In  the  parable  of  the  virgins,  Matth.  25,  he  neglected 
I  the  rale  requiring  that,  in  a  comparison,  we  ^ould  not  ^ve  weight  to 
each  individual  circumatance,  but  only  to  the  particular  point  to  be 
illustrated ;  and,  &om  the  fact  that  none  but  virgitu  are  here  men- 
tioned, drew  the  conclusion,  that  none  but  unmarried  persons  could  hav« 
any  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Id  the  application  of  the  paa- 
aage,  "  Without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord,"  Heb.  12  :  14,  he 
proceeded  on  his  own  principle,  that  the  essence  of  holiness  consists  in 
a  life  of  celibacy. 

As  Hieracas  himself  allows  ^t  Paul  permitted  marriage  to  the 
weak,  it  follows  from  this,  that  he  by  no  means  condemned  uncondi- 
tionally married  Christians,  and  excluded  them  from  the  number  of  the 
^thiiil.  It  may  have  been,  perhaps,  that  too  hasty  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  some  of  his  extravagant  assertions  in  recommending  the 
unmarried  life.  Or,  when  he  sud  that  none  but  ^ose  living  in  cel^ 
bacy  could  enter  mto  tiie  Idngdom  (^  heaven,  be  must  have  understood 
by  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  the  state  of  blessedness  generally,  but 
cmly  the  highest  degree  of  that  bleasedneBs ;  a  dogmatic  use  of  language 
peculiar  to  himself^  as  seems  probable  from  what  we  are  about  to 
temark. 

In  consequence  of  hia  ascetic  bent,  Hieracas  was  accustomed  to 
dwell  with  great  earnestness  (m  the  position,  that  every  man  must  earo^ 
by  his  own  moral  oonfiict,  lus  own  ascetic  efibrta,  a  portion  in  the  kin^ 
dom  of  heaven.  This  circumstance,  of  hia  laying  a  peculiar  stress  OB 
each  one's  own  moral  conflicts,  was  also  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  Alexandrian  tendency.  Inasmuch  now  as  Hieracas  assumed 
the  pomtion,  that  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  only  be 
tiie  reward  of  a  conflict,  and  that  he  who  has  not  fought,  cannot  obtain 
tiie  crown ;  he  inferred  that  children  who  die  before  they  come  to  the 
years  of  understanding,  do  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  by  this  he  meant  to  pronounce  on  them 
an  unconditional  sentence  of  condemnation,  but  only  that  he  excluded 
them  from  the  higkeat  grade  of  bleesedness  which  results  from  too- 
munion  with  Qod,  from  the  glorification  of  human  nature  by  its  unioii 
with  the  Godhead  in  Christ ;  for  to  the  participation  in  this  it  was  im- 
possible to  attiun,  except  W  one's  own  moral  eflbrts,  and  by  doing  more 
than  the  law  demands.  He  assumed  a  middle  condition  for  these  chit 
dren  —  an  hypothesis  which  Pelagius  and  many  of  the  Orientals  afle^ 
wards  adopted  with  regard  to  unbaptised  children.  If  Hieracas 
asserted  this  of  all  children,  including  those  who  had  been  baptized,  it 
follows,  that  he  denied  the  connection  of  any  *upematwa2  tnfiumM 
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with  infant  baptism.  Perhaps,  on  this  principle,  he  comb&tAd  in&nt' 
baptdam  itself,  and  represented  it  as  a  practice  of  more  recent  ori^, 
at  variance  with  the  end  of  baptism,  and  with  the  essential  character 
of  Christianity.  The  remarks  wiiich  we  have  here  made  tend  to  con- 
firm also  what  waa  just  before  observed,  that  Seracas  b;  no  means 
honored  Christ  merely  as  a  moral  Teacher.  It  is  clearly  evident,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  recognized  him  as  one  who  had  Verified  homaa 
nature,  and  acquired  for  it  that  hi^eat  grade  of  blessedliesa,  to  wl«ch- 
men  could  not  have  attained  by  their  own  powers. 

Prom  the  position  assumed  by  the  later  church  ortliodoxy,  the  charge 
was  brought  against  Hieracaa  of  entertiumng  certun  errors  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  is  smd  to  have  employed  &»  M- 
lowing  comparison :  "  The  Son  of  God  emanates  from  the  Father,  as- 
one  lamp  is  kindled  from  another^  or  as  one  torch  is  divided  into  two."*- 
Comparisons  of  this  sort,  drawn  from  sensible  olgeots,  were  at  varitmce, 
we  admit,  with  the  spiritual  tendency  of  Origen ;  but  the  older  chorcb- 
teachers,  such  aa  Justin  and  Tatian,  had  certainly  been  partial  to  them.- 
He  affirmed  again,  that  under  the  type  of  Melchisedec  is  represented 
the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the  latter  is  designated.  Bom.  8 :  26,  as  an  intei>" 
cessor  for  men,  consequently  as  a  priest.  He  represents  tiie  image  of' 
fte  Son,  being  subordinate,  indeed,  to  the  Son  bnt  bearing  the  nearest: 
resemblance  to  him  of  all  beings  ;  —  a  Dotien  altogether  oonformed  to' 
Ongen's  theory  of  subordination,  which  long  continued  to  nkuntun  itft' 
place  in  the  Eastern  chnrch," 

From  Palestine  the  influence  of  Origen  was  -extended,  by  metuia  oS 
Ids  friends  and  disciples,  even  to  Cappodocia  and  to  Poatos,  as  the  thn« 
great  church-teachers  of  Cappadocia  in  tfa«  finirtli  centary  sl^  testify. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  mention  particularly  his  gtvat  disciple  Ghtgoty,- 
to  whom  the  aanuratiott  of  &*  Christians  gwe  tne  surnflme  (^Wonder- 
worker (e<npir(nifT}>if.)  His  Original  name  was  IVedofas.  He  WM 
descended  from  a  noble  and  weallhy  &mily  of  Neoesasarea  in  Pontos: 
His  father,  a  devoted  Pagui,  educated  him  in  Heathenism.  At  the  ^« 
of  fonrteen,  however,  he  lost  his  ftther,  and  then  list  ho  was  gained  to 
Christianity ;  i^rdiAg  another  illustration  of  tbe&ct,  that  it  was  ofbea 
through  children  and  women  the  gospel  first  fimnd  its  way  into  fiunk 
lieq.  He  was  acquainted  with  ChratJanity,  however,  as  yet  coly 
tfarongfa  the  oral  teaching  of  others,  being  himself  stilL  ignorant  of  wb 
scriptures.  The  religious  intweat  was  mHi  him  as  y«t  bat  a  ■abwdi' 
nate  one,  the  strife  a^er  a  splendid  onrcer  in  the  wnrid  seenung  to  \m 
T&atly  more  importint.  His  mother  exerted  herself  to '  the  utraest  to 
have  him  taught -everytiung  which,  under  the  existing  circunnteuMMS, 

>  'Of  Tlixyov  iarA  Uxvou,  i  ^  Jiofuraia  elc  hu  ihowii  Un  th«  Son  of  Giod,  aiuing  at 

SOo,    Arins  eA  Alenandr.  ipud  Epipfaui.  ili«  rijtbt  hand  of  Ood,  i  dj^inrTnc,  Inmh 

turns.  «9,tT.    Athanu.  T.  1.  P.  II.  8&  ■ikl:KatrIr  iariri  dUof,  ri  &Mur  alif^ 

■  Hb  appeals  also  to  a  patnga  la  m  i,'  ifHotipai  kXAav ;  naX  dm-  ai  jm/nae, 

•poGCTplial  wriling  of  time  iinportance  on  To6r'  hni  rt  ijim  irvev/ia  td  Xaio^u  iv  wT 

account  of  iti  bearing  on  tfa«  htatoiT  of  the  cat  h- n<f  irpM^rwc.    Kal  ^v,  ftiat,  tfniar 

oldMt  deetriBM,  — t&a  iMvJomiv'iliMtiR',  ryi^wnrrv'    TbU  panage  is  Grand  la  th* 

L  e.  the  m«o«U  at  luuab'i  Mcamion  to  tbe  writins  now  pnbUalMd  mtire,  >A*r  the  old 

WTcial  TSEioni  of  IieaTcn,  and  of  what  ha  EtluopiC  tranalatjon,  b;  R.  Lawimce,  Oxo> 
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oonid  CMitnbate  to  the  suocesBfol  proeecutaon  of  his  aims.  He  receired, 
therefore,  a  good  rhetorical  educadon,  m  order  to  place  him  on  the  step 
of  preferment  as  a  rhetorician  or  an  advocate ;  ana  he  learnt,  moreover, 
the  language  of  the  eBtablished  government  and  laws,  — the  Latin.  His 
teacher  in  the  Latin  language  pointed  out  to  him  how  very  neceesary 
to  the  atttunment  of  hia  end  waa  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law.  Be 
commenced  the  study  of  this,  and  had  already  laid  his  plans  to  visit 
Borae,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  juri» 
pradcDce.  But  Providence  had  chosen  him  to  be  an  instrument  for 
M^er  ends  ;  and,  without  dreaming  of  it  or  willing  it,  as  he  observeB 
himself,  in  describing  the  remarkable  vicisffitudes  of  his  life,  he  was  to 
be  formed  for  those  higher  purposes. 

His  sister's  husband,  who  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Prsefect  of  Palea- 
tine,  had  been  called  by  the  duties  of  his  office  to  Ciesarea.  He  had 
left  his  wife  behind  at  Neoctesarea ;  and  now  she  was  sent  for  to  follow 
him.  His  brother-in-law,  the  young  Theodorus,  was  requested  to  attond 
her  on  the  journey ;  and  it  was  intimated,  tiiat  he  could  thus  most 
easily  prosecute  bs  plan  of  studying  tiie  Roman  jurisprudence  at  the 
celebrated  school  of  Roman  law,  not  far  distant  from  Gsesarea,  at  Bei^- 
tna  in  Phoenicia.  Theodorus  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  this  journey 
bad  a  di&rent  result  &om  what  he  had  anticipated.  At  Coesarea  he 
became  acquainted  with  Origen :  the  latter  soon  observed  the  talents 
of  the  young  man,  and  sought  to  direct  them  to  a  higher  end  than  that 
vhich  he  tben  contemplated.  Attracted,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  this 
great  teacher,  he  forgot  Rome,  BerytuB,  and  the  study  of  law.  To 
awaken  in  him  the  activity  of  his  own  mind,  a  iree,  unprejudiced  spirit 
of  inquiry,  waa,  as  Theodore  himself  describes  it  in  lis  farewell  dia- 
course,  the  principal  endeavor  of  Origen.  After  having  made  him 
search  for  the  scattered  rays  of  truth  in  the  systemg  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy, he  showed  him  what  revelation  fiimisfaes  of  a  higher  order :  he 
led  him  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  expounded  to  him 
their  meaning.  Theodore  says  of  Origeu's  expodtion  of  scripture :  "  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  he  waa  able  so  to  discourse  only  by  communioa 
with  the  divine  Spirit ;  for  to  be  a  prophet  and  to  nnder^nd  prophets 
requires  the  same  power.  And  no  man  can  understand  the  prophets, 
on  whom  the  Spirit  himself,  from  whom  the  prophecies  came,  has  not 
bestowed  the  power  of  understanding  hia  own  language.  This  man  had 
received  from  God  that  greatest  of  ^fta,  to  he  to  men  an  interpreter  of 
the  wordi  of  God;  to  understand  God's  word,  as  God  speaks  it,  and 
e  it  to  men,  as  men  can  understand  it." ' 


After  he  had  spent  eight  t/eara  with  Origen  at  Cteaarea,  where  proba- 
bly he  also  received  baptism  and  adopted  the  name  Qregoriut,  he 
returned  to  his  native  land.  With  deep  sorrow  he  took  leave  of  th» 
teacher  to  whom  his  whole  soul  was  afiectionately  bound.     He  com- 

Sired  the  tie  that  united  them,  with  the  bond  of  ^endship  between 
avid  and  Jonathan.     To  Origen,  and  to  the  Providence  which,  without 
bis  own  knowledge  or  will,  had  conducted  him  to  such  a  finend,  he  testi- 
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fi«d  lua  tfauikB  in  the  prating  address,  in  wMeh  he  describes  fhe  prori- 
dentiid  eranta  of  his  own  life,  and  Origen'a  method  of  instniction  and 
tnumng.i 

Id  teariog  himself  widi  pain  &om  the  society  of  hie  beloved  teacher, 
and  from  those  sacred  studies  which  bad  so  long  been  his  exclufflve 
occupatioD,  to  engage  nith  sorrowful  heart  in  employment  of  an  entire^ 
Afferent  kind,  which  he  must  devote  himself  to  in  his  native  city,  he 
exclmms :  "  But  why  grieve  at  this  ?  We  have,  verily,  a  Saviour  for 
all,  even  for  these  that  are  half  dead  and  fallen  among  thieves — one 
-who  cares  for  all,  is  the  Physiciaa  of  all,  die  watchfhl  Keeper  of  all 
men.  We  have  aUo  within  us  that  teed  which  tee  have  been,  made  e<m- 
tciout  In/  thy  means,  (Origen,)  that  we  bear  vnthin  us ;  and  the  seed 
Irbich  we  have  received  from  thee,  those  glorious  doctrines.  Having 
these  seeds,  we  part,  witii  tears  indeed,  for  we  are  leaving  thee,  but  yet 
taking  these  seeds  with  us.  Perhaps  the  heavenly  Keeper  will  accom- 
pany na  and  deliver  us  ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  return  to  thee,  and  from 
the  seed  bring  with  us  also  the  fruits  and  the  sheaves ;  and  if  none  are 
ripe,  (for  how  could  tJiat  be  ?)  yet  may  they  be  such  as  can  thrive 
anudst  the  thoma  of  civil  employments.  And  then,  addressing  him- 
self directly  to  Origen,  he  proceeds :  "  But  do  thou,  beloved  head, 
stand  up  and  dismiss  us  with  thy  prayer.  Ail  thou  hast  guided  us  '  all 
the  long  time  we  have  been  vith  tiiee,  by  thy  holy  doctnnes,  to  aalva- 
tion ;  80  now,  when  we  are  to  leave  thee,  goide  us  to  salvation  by  thy 
prayers.  Give  us  over  and  commend  us,  or  rather .^ve  us  back,  to  tha^ 
tiod  who  conducted  us  to  thee.  Thanks  to  him  for  what  he  has  hith- 
erto done  for  us ;  but  do  thou  implore  bjm  also,  that  he  would  guide  as 
in  the  future,  that  he  would  inspire  our  minds  with  his  precepts,  that 
he  would  imbue  us  with  the  fear  of  Grod,  and  make  this  our  most  whole- 
some discipline.  For  we  shall  not  be  able,  far  away,  to  obey  him  wiUi 
the  freedom  with  which  we  could  obey  him,  so  long  as  we  were  wiih 
thee.  Pray  him,  that,  to  console  us  m  our  separalaon  firom  thee,  he 
would  send  with  us  a  good  angel  to  lead  us.  But  pray  to  him  idso, 
that  he  would  once  more  bring  us  back  to  thee ;  for  we  assuraiace  oaly 
of  this  would  be  our  greatest  consolation." 

After  his  removal,  Origen  still  retabed  him  in  aSectionate  remem-' 
brance.  We  have  preserved  to  ns  a  letter  which  he  wrote  lum,  full  of 
paternal  love.^  In  this  he  assures  him,  that  his  distinguished  talmts 
fitted  him  (or  the  station  either  of  an  able  teacher  -of  the  Roman  law, 
or  of  wi  eminent  instructor  of  one  of  the  &ii»ms  philosophical  schools ; 
but  it  was  his  wish,  that  Gregory  would  make  Christianity  his  sin^e 

I  This  disMiQTM  W6  have  followed,  u  the  gjiicof  GresorjiaftTbttfiNiDdiiidMliMirtlt 

■■ X  chieflr  to  be  relied  on  for  the  history  vol.  of  tie  edition  or  Origeo's  woAt  by  4e 

■-.lif-.-i  .^ — ., .^ U  Has,  BBd  iB  tie  thirf  vol.  of  the  BiWio- 

then  Patrnm  of  Galtuid. 

^.     — „ n— ,-}  -r—-j '  He  apeaki  hor«  in  the  pltirsl,  probtMf 

rtotaogTajrfij  of  the  laner',  and,  u  beotnse  he  hu  in  mind  »Uo  bis  hroUwr 

Gn^OTj  of  Il.vtw  Mt  odt  whh  rhetorical  AtheiMdom,  who  bad  eome  is  compaay 

flonnebee  what  he  had  taken  littn  incredible  with  him  to  Origen,  and  afterwards  becaina 

fir  iaaoeaiMe  iloriei,  it  wen  a  frnhlea  labor  biahop  of  a  chnreh  in  Fontni.    Vid.  Eoadt 

10  nndenake  to  reconeile  (he  two  contmdio-  L  IV.  e.  30. 

lor^  asooonli  with  each  other.    The  Ptaf  ■  FhilocaL  c.  18. 
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aim,  and  employ  his  talents  oolj  aa  a  means  to  Qa»  one  great  object. 
Following  out  lus  own  pmudplea,  above  exlubited,  reapecbog  the  reli^ 
tioa  <^  t£e  Bciences,  and  particularij  of  philoBophy,  to  Chxiatiaiut;,  he 
goes  on  to  advise  him  to  make  himself  master  of  everything  in  the 
geoeial  cdrole  of  Hm  sciences  and  in  philosophy,  which  he  could  apply 
to  any  Hse  in  bdialf  of  Chtistianity.  By  a  variety  of  beautiful  allegono 
exposidiMis  of  the  Barratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  endeayors  to  set 
clearly  before  him  the  duty  of  making  everything  Bubservieiit  to  the 
divine  calling,  and  of  sanctifying  every  other  interest  by  referiiug  it  to 
this ;  instead  of  forgettug,  as  was  frequently  done,  the  divine  calling 
iteelf  in  the  crowd  ^  foreign  matters,  or  profaning  it  by  letting  it  b& 
ccone  mixed  up  and  confounded  with  them.  He  then  addreseea  him  as 
fiillows :  "Study,  tlien,  my  son,  before  all  things  else,  the  sacred  scrip' 
tares  ;  but  let  it  be  to  tliee  an  earnest  study ;  for  it  needs  a  very  eaiv 
nest  study  of  the  scriptures,  t^t  we  may  not  express  anything,  or  judg^ 
anything,  too  ra^y  respecting  their  sacred  contents.  A^d  if  thou 
atudiest  the  holy  acripturea  with  a  believing  temper  of  mind,  well  pleat- 
ing to  God,^  then  wherever  anything  in  them  seems  shut  up  from  thee, 
k^k,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  tbee  by  the  porter,  of  whom  Jesus 
speaks  in  John  10 :  3,  To  Mm  the  porter  openetk.  Search,  with  vn- 
wavering  &lth  in  God,  after  the  sense  of  the  sacred  word,  which  is  hid- 
den from  the  great  buss  of  readers.  Let  it  not  sufGce  thee,  however, 
merely  to  knock  and  to  seek ;  for  |»:syer  also  ia  especiaUy  necessary  to 
tiie  understanding  of  divine  thlogB;  in  exhorting  us  to  which,  tha 
Saviourhafi  said  not  <Hily :  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,  and 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  but  abo  aak,  and  it  shall  be  given  you." 

Greeory  uiswered  the  hopes  of  his  great  teacher.  In  his  native  city, 
cf  which  he  became  bishop,  there  were  at  first  but  seventeen  Christians. 
Through  his  inatrnmentality,  the  majority  of  ita  inhabitants  were  c&a- 
verted,  and  Ghrisdanity  became  widely  diSiised  in  Pontus.  It  is  to  htf 
lamented,  that  we  have  no  exhibition  of  the  labors  of  this  rcmarkaUe 
man,  more  accurate  and  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  legenduy 
account  of  his  life,  set  forth  with  so  much  of  riietorical  amam«it,  whii» 
Gregory  of  Nyesa  wrote  a  century  afterwards.  Ferh^,  in  foUowinf 
out  those  prino^lles  of  the  Alexandrian  school  vhich  permitted  and 
inculcated  the  practice  <tf  descending  to  the  weakness  of  the  multitude 
and  held  to  a  progressive  coune  of  religious  educatim,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  yieHing  too  much,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
heathen  converts ;  perhaps  he  conceived,  that,  if  they  wero  hut  once 
introduced  into  the  Christian  church,  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
continued  labors  of  their  teacher,  would  gradually  conduct  them  onward 
to  a  more  enli^tened  Ghrisdmty.  Having  observed  that  muiy  of 
the  common  people  remained  bound  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  by 
their  love  for  the  ancient  sports  c<HiDected  with  Paganism,  he  deter- 

I  The  Greek  word  TpoA^if  hardly  admito  he  Jvlly  pomaded  ht!oTi:huiS,iita.lil>efcrtA 

of  being  well  rendered  in  the  present  cam.  word  ii  pervaded  ifantoghoDt  with  adiriiw 

Ketther  "  preiadiee  "  nor  "  prejadBmen*  "  spirit,  and  not  »liow  htniMlf  to  bo  embir- 

wonldaniwerbere.  *'Fraiqpp(»ilion"wonld  ruied  M  poitloilu' pussga,  wh«it  lb*  di- 

coma  nearer  to  the  aecse.    Origen  mcani  to  vino  mMmng  do*r        '         j-— ■ 
W7,  that  the  reader  of  Ag  lOipdUM  ibonld 
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mined  to  provide  the  ne?  conrerts  with  a  Bubstitato  for  QieBe.  After 
■  tiie  Decian  preecution,  under  which  nainbers  in  this  country  had  died 
aa  martyrs,  he  inetituted  a  general  festival  in  honor  of  the  m^yrs,  and 
permitted  the  rude  multitude  to  celebrate  it  with  baaiqueta  rimilar  to 
those  which  accompanied  the  pagan  HineralB  (Farentalia)  and  other 
heathen  festiv^.  He  imagined  that,  in  this  way,  one  main  obataele 
to  the  coDTersion  of  the  heathen  would  fall  away,  and,  if  they  once 
became  members  of  the  Christian  church,  they  would,  by  degrees,  of 
their  own  accord,  after  their  minds  had  become  enlightened  and  spirit- 
ualized by  Christiaiuty,  bid  farewell  to  those  aensn^  pleasurea.'  But 
he  did  not  seem  to  consider  what  intermingling  of  Pagan  and  Chrisliaa 
notions  and  customs  might  result  from  this  loose  accommodation,  —  aa 
issue  which  was  afterwafda  resized,  — nor  how  difficult  it  would  be  for 
Christianity  to  penetrate  directly  into  the  life,  when,  &om  the  very  first, 
it  had  become  adulterated  by  such  an  alloy .^ 

We  have  from  Gregory  a  simple  and  clearly  written  Paraphraae  of 
Scdegiaitet,  A  confession  of  iaith  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  he  is  affirmed  to  have  written  by  special  revelation,  was  appealed 
to  in  the  fourth  century  in  opposition  to  the  Arians.  In  attestation  of 
its  authenticity,  it  was  said  that  it  remuned  in  hia  own  hand-writing, 
preserved  in  the  church  of  I^'eoccesarea.  But  slthoudi  the  first  part 
of  this  confession,  in  which  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Origen  are  dis- 
tinctly to  be  recognized,  might  prove  genome ;  yet  the  second  pu:t  ib 
maoitestly  a  later  addition,  inasmuch  as  it  contama  distinctjoos  wholly 
nnknown  to  the  school  of  Origen,  and  wluch  arose  first  out  of  the  con- 
,    troversy  with  the  Arians,  in  the  fourth  century. 

Among  the  violent  opponents  of  the  school  of  Origen,  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  another  place,  MethoiHai,  —  first,  bishop  of 
Olympus  in  Lycia;  afterwards,  of  Tyre,— a  martyr  in  the  persecudoa 
of  I^ocletian.  Yet  he  Beems  not  to  have  always  stood  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  this  school.  Eusebius  of  Cieaarea,  in  continuation  of  the 
Apology  of  Pamphilufi  in  behalf  of  Origen,  affirms  that  Methodina 
contradicted  his  own  earlier  remarks,  which  had  been  in  praise  of  Ori- 
gen.^ The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates  asserts,  on  the  other  hand,^ 
that  Methodius  had  first  declared  himself  against  Origen,  and  after- 
wards, in  his  dialogue  called  (ivuii,  retracted  lus  censures,  and  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  man.  There  -must  be  some  truth  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  these  two  accounta.  Eusebius  and  Socrates  derived  their 
impressions  from  what  Methodius  himself  had  declared  in  his  own  writ- 
ings.    But  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  these  two  authors  determined 

1  Vita  Gre^r.  c  37.  and  even  to  rob  their  own  countiTioii- 

"ThecnnonicMletWrwhichwehaTeftom  This  letter  fumishea,  «  Ihesametima,  eri- 

ttiii  Gregory,  showi  perhaps,  that,  in  tha  dence  of  Orrgorj'a  wilufnl  zeal  for  llw 

eanT«nian  oF  larfce  bodies  of  the  people,  inorala  <^  Kii  people . 

Ihere  TaAjr  hare  beenagnat  dealwluch  wai  *  Apud  Uieronrm.  lib.  L  adT.  Rtiflo. 

banlj  outward  and  in  appeaiance ;  for  it  ITieiiinTin.  opp.  ed'.  Marlisnaj,  T.  IV.  foL 

Klal«B  to  a  cla»  of  persona  who  took  ad-  3S9 ;  Quomodo  aasni  eat  Methodina  miQC 

Tuicage  of  the  confustoa  occauoned  bj  the  contra  Origencm  aciibcre,  qui  hac  et  htec 

deTsatoiioa  minmitted  by  the  Goiha  in  the  de  Orisenii  loquatos  eat  dogmatibtu  f 

conntry  aroniid  Fontoa,  to  make  the  public  *  Lu.  IV.  c.  13 
'aiijfoTtaDei  a  aonrce  of  profit  to  themaelirea. 
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the  ehronologjcftl  order  of  tliese  writmga,  not  hy  aayhisUirie&t  dBta,biit 
eaoh  aocon^Qg  to  bis  own  private  conjectares ;  and  in  matters  of  tha 
kind  the  ancients  were  very  far  from  being  accurate.  Metliodiiis,  in 
hia  Sympoednm,  wUch  we  ehaiQ  presently  notice,  sppears  to  be  bf  no 
means  a  stickler  for  the  letter  of  the  church  doctrine.  On  the  c<Hitm7, 
the  work  betrays  a  leaning  to  Theosophy,  a  fondness  for  the  silegorical 
mode  of  interpretatioa  fit  costuna  much,  therefore,  indicating  the  same 
general  direetaon  of  mind  as  we  find  in  Oiigen ;  indeed,  expreseitHa 
occur  which  at  letet  &Tor  the  doctrine  of  tike  soul's  preeziEAence.^  But 
it  also  contains  much  which  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Origen;-^  for  instance,  a  dedded  leaning  to  Chilisan.'  It  may  safely 
be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  MetfawfiuB,  who  was  no  ^^stematie 
tiiinker,  was  in  the  first  place  drawn  by  many  of  the  views  and  writings 
of  Origen,  which  flattered  his  &rorite  opinioDS  and  pleased  his  taste ; 
wMch  only  prepared  him,  however,  to  be  the  more  strongly  repelled  by 
&ht  in  the  system  of  Origen  which  went  counter  to  hia  own  intetlectuu  ' 
ttent  and  his  own  dogmatic  principles. 

The  most  important  and  autlientic  of  the  writmgs  which  renuun  c^ 
this  Methodios  is  his  Banquet  oftke  Ten  Virgint,  in  eleven  conversa- 
taons,  oontaining  a  eulogy,  oftentimes  exaggerated,  of  the  unmarried 
life. 

The  treatise  wUcfa  we  have  under  the  name  of  Methodius,  on  free- 
will, (titfi  atn§a»rin>,')  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  Cbristiao  chnrch- 
teacher  Mazimus,  who  lived  under  tiie  reign  of  Septimus  SeveruSf' 
than  to  Me^odius.*    It  is  an  attack  on  the  Onosdc  Dualism. 

One  who  stood  up  for  Origen  against  those  that  accused  him  of  bnng 
a  heretic  was  the  presbyter  Famphilus  d  Csesarea,  in  Palestine,  a  man 
<Uatuiguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  canse  of  piety  and  science.  He  found- 
ed at  Ctesarea  an  eccledastical  library,  irfiich  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  furtherance  of  scientiSo  studies  even  in  the  fourth  ceo- 
tury,  Eveiy  friend  of  science,  and  in  particular  every  one  who  was 
disposed  te  engage  in  a  thorou^  study  of  the  Bible,  found  in  him  all 
possible  encouragement  and  support.  He  exerted  himself  to  multiply,* 
to  disseminate,  ^d  to  correct  the  copies  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  Uiese 
copies  he  distributed  as  }s«8ents ;  sometimes  to  women,  whom  he  saw 
much  occupied  in  reading  the  scriptures.*  He  founded  a  Oieohgieal 
tchool^  in  wMch  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings  was  made  a  speciu  ob- 
ject of  attention.^  From  this  school  probably  proceeded  the  learned  Eur 
sebioa,  who  owed  everything  to  PamphDus,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  his 

^ Ond. n. ThcophiL  t  B.  9B9,Tol.iy.:  Quia stodkMoroin unkn BOB 

*  OtbL  IX.  f  9.  ftiit  Funpliili !    Si  qoM  ridebu  ad  victDin 

*  Euaeb.  lib.  V.  e.  ST.  HieronTin.  de  vtr.  neoemrin  faidigere,  pnebeb«t  laq^e,  qon 
illiutr.  c.  47.  Thii  bUsimna  can  hardljbe  polerat.  Sciipninu  qnoqtte  unnu  noa  ad 
IdontkBl  with  the  triahop  of  JenuBlein,  i/  iHradimi  tunun,  nd  M  >d  habtndain 
the  *ain«  iwnie.    Enaeb.  L  T.  c  IS.  tnbnebM  tmnnptimnu.     Nee  aotnm  ririi, 

*  8«e,  oa  tbia  ffAiA,  xay  genetic  defclt^  Md  et  feminu,  qoia  Tidiaan  leciioni  deditM. 
menti>rtbeGMitlic*yiMm,p.  SOS.  Uad«etmnltoaa>dic«>pT«pualMt,nt,qnam 

■  VId.  Hoiitftiicoii  ntakw.  Vm.  bSiUolh.  neccaaitu  pcpoadMtt,  voleBtibiu  Urgirentr.  - 
OAUi^  f.  HI.       _  _  _        )  Enaeb.  Ub.Tn.c  81:  mwi^MT*  di» 

^>Siii*.  di  anttgrtib.  lUMtiaa^  0. «. 
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IHrfftimJ  fritttri  PvBi^BB  commonioated  to  lugacluJaiBlui  owueerev- 
enoe  for  Origw,  as  the  promotep  of  Christiao  ecience,  and  exerted  himself  . 
to  OQUDteract  the  tuurow  eprit  that  proceeded  from  tliose  who  aocnaed 
Origea  of  being  a  heretic.  As  the  igawaot  zeal  of  these  people,  Faot- 
j^oa  sitya,  went  to  such  an  extreme,  that  on  erery  one  who  did  hut 
oooupy  hHOself  with  the  writings  of  Origen,  they  fomwith  pronounced 
aentesoe  of  condenmatjon, — Famphilus,  while  in  prison  under  the  Dio 
(d^an  perBOCutioa,  in  the  year  309,^  wrote  a  work  in  Origen's  defence, 
conjointly  with  his  disciple  Eusehiua ; '  which  defence  waa  addressed  to 
the  confessors  who  bad  been  ccmdemned  to  the  mines.  A^r  the  mai^ 
tyrdom  of  Pampbilus,  Eusebius  added  to  the  fire  books  of  the  unfin- 
uhed  woric  a  flu]q>lementary  niA  book.  The  first  book  of  this  Apology 
we  BtiU  poseeas,  ia  the  arbitrary  verraon  of  Bufiuus,  with  the  ezc^tum 
t>f  a  few  fragments  of  the  Greek.' 

The  examine  of  ttus  Famphiloa  shows  na  how  the  comprehensiTe 
mind  of  Origen,  wluch  ^ra^d  and  united  togeOiei'  so  many  different 
'  pursuita,  gave  birth  not  only  to  the  smrit  of  dogmatic  8peo<uati<»i,  hut 
also  to  tile  thorough  study  of  the  Biole  and  the  careful  inreetigaticai 
of  tlie  letter  of  die  scriptures,  however  much  this  may  seem  irrecoo- 
oilaUe  with  his  aUegoriziug  licentiousnesB.  Another  example  of  the 
same  kind  probably  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  bishop  Hesychius,  who  iro- 
pared  a  new  emended  rensicm  of  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  version, 
wluch  became  the  current  one  in  Egypt.*  He  likewise  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  the  Dioole^an  perseoatioa,  ia  the  year  310  or  811.^ 
rmally,  it  was  alao  owing  ia  part  perhaps  to  the  infiuence  o^  Origen, 
thM  a  new  and  peculiar  sohocu  of  theology  sprang  up  at  Antioch,  wihich. 
fint  arrived  at  its  full  devekipment  in  the  oooiae  of  the  fourth  century, 
trito&ce  the  scienoe  of  hermeneutios  and  exegesia  received  a  healthy 
direction  between  the  extremes  of  the  priSBly  literal  and  arbitrary  all»- 
gMteal  methods  of  scriptural  interpretation.  Learned  presbyters,  at- 
tached to  the  ohnroh  of  Antioch,  who  took  a  spedal  interest  in  the  study 
of  biblical  inteipretation,  may  be  regarded  as  the  progenitora  of  tfaia 
Bchool ;  partjcukrly  Doiotheus  and  Lucian,  of  whom  ttw  latter  died  aa 
a  martyr,  in  the  bejpnning  of  the  year  312,  imder  the  Diocleaiaa 
persecution.* 

'  Ons  illnunUba  of  tho  infloence  which  moit  crael  tortnre,  ud  flumllj,  afler  Imiiig 

Am^ilua  hkd  orcr  tliOM  who  Ured  nwr  b«n  dreodrnllT  locermtcd,  ma  condnrted  to 

bin,!!  hrntshed  bj  hia  line  Borphniu,  tlwat>k«.    All  thii  he  bore  with  tbenlOMM 

a  Tonng  nuM  of  eighlsoi  jean,  whom  h«  coiuuncr;  oalT  exHiimJng  oom,  when  Um 

Md  •dOMMd  with  %  fktMT^  lore,  and  in  fire  leached  him,  —  "  Jesoi,  Son  of  God, 

^omollnK  whoM  relinou  and  iaiellecuwl  help  me."      Ensdi.  de  manyrili.  r  ' 

— ' 1m  bmi  ipand  bo  Mini.    To  thu  -  "  '  "-' 


wingnuB  ha  had  iinpaned  a  glowing  lore  *  The  charge  of  the  pasrionaie  Jerome, 

■m' tin  Redeemer,    when  Forpbjr;  heard  that  Rofioiu  had  falaelj  ascribed  meh  a 

.  dM  •entenoe  of  death  pfonoaoced  oo  ba  woric  to  Pamphilna,  deserrea  no  ciediL 

!..■_.. .J ---:,hfl  nqnuted  that  he  mi^ht  '  The  loM  of  tl     '  ■'      *  " 

privilege,  afler  Ihe  execation  Easebiiu,  ig  mnct 

, of pBjinftbioilhelwt tribute  *  Hieronjm.  ad 

,  eommittuig  hia  bod;  to  the  *  Enwh.  tuiL  eccles.  lib.  VIII.  c  13,  f.  30S. 

graTB.     Thii  reqneat  at  ones  excited  the  *  Ludan  prepaitd  a  nev  rcriaion  of  the 

•agar  of  Ule  fanatical  wnfiMt.    And,  m  he  eonecced  text  of  the  Alexandrian  Tenioo, 

•tMdfoatlycontaeed  thathewaaaChriitian,  and  piobahly  also  of  the  New  Testament. 

■adl^WMttgoAfihawMiatQeetadtotbe  .lleoodiaca  wdllenaAeiltui  nTidcn  wen 
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Thw  file  historical  deTelopment  of  doctrine  in  tlus  period  tennia&tes 
vith  the  conflict  of  opposite  tendencies,  which,  in  order  that  Chriatiani^ 
tnigjht  not  be  miumed  and  crippled  by  partial  homanTiewa,  andin  order 
that  it  might  be  preserred  as  that  which  is  destined  to  oTcrcome  and 
reconcile  all  human  antagonisms,  should  act  aa  a  counterpoise  to  each 
oAer.  And  as  this  process  of  development  and  purification  is  tntoB- 
mitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  so  the  conclusion  of  this  first 
great  stadium  contuna  in  it  the  foretoken  and  presage  of  all  the  suo 
ceeding  periods,  which,  by  struggles  and  victories  ever  reuewed,  are  to 
pepare  the  way  for  the  last  great  struggle  and  the  final  victoiy  which 
u  to  make  an  end  (£  all  strife. 


i)s/ 


c  ;t,  adv.  Bufhl.  lib.  if  f.  4U,  toI.  JV. 

Wh>t  we  TO  (o  belieTs  amceniing   the  ,      . 

carKer  nUtloD  in  whkh  Lncian  ttoad  to    pdeminl  inlenM.    Theodont  hliL  et 

Pul  of  SamouM,  ii  k  pCHUt  irhidi  Mnaot    lUk  L  e.  4. 

be  detennined,  wilh  uif  cerMiatj,  fiom  the 
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tiim  <rf  heretio — Qnoaik  ironhui>--Hanl. 
dieinn — Inn«a* — TertnlUan— Cyprina, 

Bardeunea,  80,304,441. 

Barcochba,  103,  344. 

Bar  Hum,  Abgar  of  Edetaa,  SO. 

Bamabaa,  193,  381. 

BarthoIomeiT  the  AnMtle,  81.   ' 

BaeSltdei,  Spaniah  Uibop,  S16. 

Baailide*,  Bgyptiaa  biihop,  71 S. 

Baiilidei,OnaitJc,400— 413.  8ME|d[dMl^ 
—  Clranenl  of  Alex.— Banlldean*. 


Builideana. 
BenUni  of  Boatia,  B93. 
Bisfiops.    See  'Effimmrot. 
Slaadina,  114. 
Blaattu,  leUer  Co,  BSO. 
BnhmiURn,  870. 
Britain,  CSuiniani^  inUdond  l> 
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CbciUiu  of  Bilu.  on  exorcinn,  910. 

Caluiiuu,  4TS. 

Cainius,  ^ti-Je«uh  Onottlc*  MS. 

C>iiu,39S. 

Candidu,  Valcntialm,  US. 


laa. 

C«p<icraM,the  OiuMtie,  41»— 4fil. 

Carpodstiaiia,  451. 

Cuthage,  ChriKutnitj  in,  SS. 

C««iu  Jaliiu.    8m  EncnlitM. 

OBlecMM,30«. 

OUMfanmaw,  900. 

CUtdwtiMl  •choob,  SIT. 

Cathedm  Petri,  IIS. 

Cubolic  chnrch.    lufornudoB,  W7— SIT. 

Controrgm  <'<>)>   '1'^   Honiaai,   M6. 

See  Cbarcfa— Chnrdi  dlTUloa*— Chnrdi 

discipline. 
CBliteCT.  ST4,  3BS,  45T. 
Celin*,  TO,  88,  K>,  ISO— left,  HC,  tTS. 
Cardo.4«A. 
CBTintliiu,  ses— SM.    Bm  IttBWM    Dip- 

nniiii  of  ALexindri* — Cuna  Epiphsuioi. 
ChliiMm,    See  EaAatolog^. 
Zb^mrfsdMtM.     See  Cao-virj  Biabopi  aad 

Qirinn,  319.    See  Mtldei  TertaUiwt  and 

CtrMrait^,  pfDpagmtkm  of.  IngKneral,  S9 

'  — !«.  lRpanteBl>rao«uttriei,TB — SS.  Op- 
pontionlo,bjfbn«,8B — ISS.  BjwritiBgs, 
15T— ITS.  Bee  Chriniu  life,  muinen, 
doctrine*,  dinrch. 

Chriitieit  wonbip,  1S8— 3SB.  See  utielee 
Church — ImigM  —  Sign  of  (he  cn»» — 
FeMivali — Sacrmmenta — Baptitm  of  bere- 
tio— 'AnpB—GnoMic  vonhip. 

Chriau'an  fife  in  lh«  AmiXy.  Uarriagc,  aSO. 
FeiliTala  in  honor  of  the  dend,  333. 

Chriitian  fefCirali.    See  Featlviili. 

CIuvTian  life,  349— 3B8.  See  Chriittan  do- 
meaiic  Ufb— Aicetism — Clement  of  Alez- 
andrift — TenalUan. 

Chriilim  doctrine,  histiHT  of,  336 — 9S6. 

Christian  morale.    Bee  dhriiban  lite. 

Christ,  doctrine  concemltig.   See  Redeemer 


(3u7KHtom  on  the  Mtidonites,  4T8. 

Chnrt^,  iiiaation  of  ander  the  Empenin,  90 
—156.  ApoelolicConatitnLionlTB— 190. 
Nora^n  on  the  oonception  of  the  chnrrh, 
14ft— S48.    Outward   medlatioo    of  "■' 


— Terttilllan — Cyprian. 
Chnithee,  >tl. 

Qinrch  offlcee,  mallipUcWlon  at,  300. 
Cbnidi  pMlmody,  in  the  New  Teilament, 

9M. 
Chnrdi  Hjniu.   Budeteo**.  Panl  of  B>- 

C%ardi  doctriDM.    8m  Ckorck  Ibedogr- 


Church  te«ditn.  their  hialoc;,  US— 791. 

See  the  IndiTiduali. 
Chnrch  ^niions,  tistor^  at,  ISI — MS.  Bee 

the  trtidea  CTprian — Sontu^—VkmA- 

Chnrch  fuhete.    See  Chnrdi  teaSiert. 

Chnrch  coostitntion.   See  Chnni. 

Chnrch  Astemblj  at  Zhm,  296,  901.  At 
Cwliwn;  310,  313,  318,  319.  AtlootO- 
tunand  STnnadK.3lg. 

Chnrdk  discipline,  SIT— SSI. 

Chnrdi  dieotogj,  £06—636.  Sm  die  aitl- 
etes  Cbriaiian  docirine — Chnreh  leaefaen 
— Hontaniam —  llieologj —  Anthropolo- 
gj — Esdialologj. 

Chnrch  teacher*  of  AmI*.  Minor,  ST4— SSS. 

Cicero,  S. 

Claadiiu  ApoHiii.  IIT.  L^io  fttlmtn.  Bb 
writing*,  B7T. 

Clandini.  Bamihment  of  Chriuiaiu  from 
Rome,  94. 

ClandituAlblnna,  119. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  poeetitioiia,  11% 
Frslemal  kin,  SG9.  Aaceticinn,  STl.  Tif 
6  mi&iiifoc  irXoCaiocitS,  Commnnlnrf 
Booda,  380.  Marriage,  :tSI.  PntjET,  Sat. 
Church,  289.  SerrBnt-fonn,  >9I,  Image*, 
393.  'Sytnbola,  SSS.  Peaat  i^  Epiphany, 
301.  Reading  of  scriplnre,  SOT.  Agap*^ 
836.  Baulidea,  402,413.  Hen(kon,tSI. 
pMad».BasilideanB,44T.  Carpocrate«,M9. 
Nicolaitans,  433.  Tatian.4ST.  Doetrinea 
of  Clement,  S30-~M3.  Doctrine  eoncers- 
IngOod,  B5S.  Doctrine  oflhe  Logo*.  588. 
Doctriaeofihellotf  Spirit,  610.  Anihro- 
poiogj,  630,  Cbristalc^,  &31.  Baplinn, 
646.     Life  and  wrilin)(^  691— €93. 

ClemCDi  Bomaaiu,  189,  3&S,  644,  SSS. 

Clementinea,  33,  353,  399. 

Commodus,  IIT. 

ComTnodinnu,  S3T,  SSO,  BBS. 

Commnniim.    See  Lord'ssopper. 

Confeuom,  SW,  328. 

CooflrmMion.    See  Imposition  oThuidl. 

ContlanlJaa  Chlonu,  154. 

CoostitntionM  ap«lo1ic«,  IflT,  SOI. 

Contineiite*.    See  Auetica. 

Coradon,  6SS. 

Comelins,  bisboD  of  Rome,  ISA,  SOI,  197. 

Ooama*  iDdicoplensue,  83. 

Conntrj  biahop*,  303. 

Cnation,  doctrine  of,  S&4— BTO. 

Creecens,  the Cfnic,  Gil. 

Cross,  sign  of  the,  393. 

Cnltns.  See  Qiristiwi  and  Gnostic  fbrnucf 

Qmian.  Flight  fai  the  peneeatioo,  134. 
Care  for  the  churches,  134.  Thibkritanl- 
ans,  136.  Trial.  137.  Martyrdom,  H9. 
ReUtinn  to  the  Presbners,  193.  De  Up- 
sis,  197.  Conndl  of  the  dini«h,  aoo,  Dt 
nniiale  ecdesi*,  310.  Caihedcm  Petri, 
314,    Schism  ofFelicissimns,  r"    — 


(SadiUotiBl  shows,  363.         
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liMi,SI8.  B<q«tM«flM*a«ni,ai«.  IdM 
of  MoiBee,  S3l.  Fnuoa,  MT.  8m 
Cuth^l*  —  TcctoUian  —  If  orth-Afrina 
efaordk 

D. 
Dedm  Ti^H,l90. 
Demelriiu,  BI,  191,  70S. 
Deminrge.    SMOnoni  — GooMki— QikOf- 
'    tic  gjiMma  —  OpUlca. 
"-      -ixofCrpnii,  the  C7i)k,10. 
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Aur&f«<  itcooToXutaL    Bee  ComtitattMUS 

Dio  Chrrratom,  the  Rbetoridan,  97. 

KogDetns,  letter  to,  £9,  U3, 6ii. 

KodetiMl,  141,506. 

Viimjtiat  of  Alexandria  On  the  Dedui 
penaeatioB,  131.  Valerian,  199,  138. 
Horadao,  341,  143.  Chri«llU  brotherly 
li)Te,157.  BapUimofheretici.SSO.  8ix- 
tai  IL,  of  Rome,  310.  Cerinth.  396. 
Sabetliiu,  G».  Honuxnuion,  600.  Chili- 
aim,  SSI.    Life  and  characDer,  71 1. 

Pionjiiai  oT  Halitiamauci,  11, 19. 

SkniTBiaa  oF  Paria,  34. 

SioDjaliu  or  Rome.  Contromaj  with  DF- 
onrtini  of  Aleiandiia,  W4.  On  the  Holj 
Spirit,  610. 

IMMCoridei,  81. 

Dioscanu,  the  Martyr,  193. 

Siaciplina  anaoi,  308. 

Docelum,  386,  630. 

Domitiim,  96. 

Domitiiu  Ulpianni,  116. 

Borolheni,  713. 

Doiilheiu,  4M. 

Dragoman*,  909. 


BKniben 


BIjmaa,  891. 

Bmanalion,  371.    See  Qnoaticini. 

^ncratitM,  498.    Joliiu  Cmommu  —  8«rt- 

rai — SevetlaM — EDodi,  book  cf,  639. 
EpfartMH  Sjm,  461. 


ipi^an  fMM  tS,  Ml. 
Epiphantiii  m  the  EhkMdtN,  944, 891,891. 
OeriMh.898.    Baailklei,  40a  ValentiM, 


Satttmitiiu,  469.    Uiteion,  461.    Mon- 


600.    Gotpel  of  tlM  EBTptUna,  600. 
'EirfomirDr,  190,  WO.    Bee  Chmvh  (Ace*. 
BpUcdpiu  eidcoponim,  114. 
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BMlMMfagr,  er  doeMw  of  iMt  tbkp,  Ht 


Eooditu  of  UmIb,  40(^  494. 

Encntet,  447. 

EoMbiui  on  the  Abgar  TTchomi),  tO.  Se- 
metrioi  at  Alexandriii,  81.  PaBMoiM, 
81,81.  Penecntion  of  the  Chriitian  iB 
Thebais,  S3.  Paul'a  ioanej  to  Spain,  86. 
B.ilri.n^  101.  Haniu,  the  maitTr,  14a 
Diocleriio,  17B.  Images,  391.  Bttd»- 
tanw,  449.  Tatian,498.  HooUIim,  MS. 
LelMrofllieehiUKfaaflyfooi,  5M.  Alex- 
andrian eateehina,  93T.  Bacrll  of  Ba>- 
tra,  6M.  HaldilDB,  609.  Apok^  of 
Jtudn  UaitTT,  668.  DtMh  of  JaMia,  671. 
Florinni,  680.  STmmaefaB*,  T08.  In- 
mortalil}'  ^  dw  aonl,  710.  Death  of  Ori- 
no.  Til.  HMbodiu,  7H.  Apology  of 
PamphUiu,  711. 

ExorcUm,  90S. 


FaVian,  Boman  U«bop,  138. 
Fabiiu  of  Antioch,  133. 
7k(utiii,theManichean,49S,501,902.    Seo 

Mani — Manicbeana  —  Hanicheaniiin. 
Felickuimna,  MS.    See  Chnrcfa  achiinu. 
Feticitai,  the  ManjT,  1S4. 
Felix,  the  Hanicheao,  904. 

Feadvtli,  394—301. 

fldoi,  313. 

FinnilianiuofCffiaarea.  Againit  SCephanH 

of  Rome,  916.    Chnrch  discipline,  310. 

Baptiim  of  hereCici,  330.    FonDDla  of 

baptiam,  811.  Origea,  707. 
Flora,  letter  of  Phdem  j  to,  437. 
Florinni,  6Sa 

PoitDaatianni,  the  Uaitjr,  ISl. 
Fonunatoi,  S35. 
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Oaleriiu,  Cahu  Hasinlunu,  Canr,149. 

OalUenaa,  Caoar,  136. 

Oallas,  Oaar,  136. 

Oerman;,  diffnlloii  of  (%rtiliBnitT  in.  84. 

OiMeia<  360— B99.  loBnenGe  of;  on  dmrdb 
dac(Tina,47.    Alexandrian,  930~U4. 

Qnoatidam.    See  Qnaiki. 

Gno(Ci<s,  366—178. 

Onoetic  ijnloni.    Bee  Oooatica. 

Onoalic  wonhip,  476— 47A 

Qoeta,  71,  73. 

Qod.  Doctrine  eoTweinins.  9G7— 564.  See 
CleaieM— Tennllian~  Origen-Tbecqihi- 
Ini  of  AntkKh  —  Mardon  —  Irfnmi  — 
KoTMtan  — Alexandrian  xdioal  —  Cm- 
tion  —  Trtnitj  —  H0I7  Spirit. 

TpofifiaTa  nrviuiiitia.     Sm  Eplilol*  fin- 
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Ongon  U  Vjtm  <m  Qnfpxj  T)anwtn>- 

gu,7\S. 
Ongorj  TbamBMiazgaM,  S87.    Wa  lib,  7tS 

— 7>0. 
QiegDi7  ofTavn,  S*. 


HodiuB,  101. 

Hud,  Itw  Puriuch,  40B. 

BukU,  impoutioQ  i)(,31t.    Sm  Conflniui- 

4SS. 

a,  676,  <76. 

„-Joliii,  I  Si. 

Bw«dM,  disdph  vf  Origcn,  TOO,  712. 

Bancteoii,  tba  OnoMic,  434— 136. 

Beradian,  bn)Ki|i  oT  Cb«ic«don,  4BS. 

BereoUiu  Maximteitiiiu,  Cmv,  147. 

Beralici,  iMfMuK  of,  alT.  B«e  tba  aitklM 
Baptim — Cypriu  —  TenaUtan — St»- 
pMiiM  —  DimniM  of  jUesaiidtU. 

Bcmui,  178,  «4<,  660. 

HmoM,  Trismtntai,  176. 

BcnoH,  ApotoKi>i,.<7& 

Sxrmogmet.    Doctrine  of  ercMioa.  H5 — 

6*8.    AnthmpokcT,  616.    8m  Terailll- 

■D — Cnuioa— TtModoTetw. 
Ba7cliiiu,7SL 
Bex^iU.    Sm  Oc^en. 
Bienicw,  Egjptkn  uMtlc,  713. 
Hiooclei  againit  ChriitiaDlty,  14B,  ITS. 
IQUrUau,  die  MtRjr,  193. 
Bikriat,  G06. 
BippolTtm,  celebntkni  of  the  Mbtath,  MT. 

Celetmtioii  of  the  Lord'*  stipper,  333. 

Noeloi,  S34.  Ute  uid  ^ting*,  631—683. 
Bonniiilas,  king  of  Perau,  488. 
BTitupet,  inierpoUted  wriliiip,  ITS. 


laldabMHh.    BMOphitet. 

iMuinni, conndl  of,  SIS. 

Ideeliim.    Bee  (he  article  Alexaodriaiu. 

Ignatioi  of  AntJoch.    To  Foljcarp,  MB. 

Featiral  of  SandaT,  MS.     Doceliim,  631. 

Ixird'i  rapper,  647.    Hit  letten,  661. 
Imagea,  ow  of  ImagM,  293. 
Indu.  ipread  of  Cuuliaoitj  tn,  81. 
Infiuit*.  eommanioB  of,  883, 648. 
Infant  hapUim,  811—819.    8m  tbe  attMei 

""■ — '—      ImuDM  — TennUian  —  Ste- 
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in  G«nDUij,S4.  PenMatkw*,  118.  Fiei- 
bjiera  — buiwp*,  183.  Eocdeda  qMMol- 
ini  at  Rome,  SM.  ConoepUoD  of  the 
chnrdi,  W».  Diipnta  about  the  paaMirer, 

1.    G1adiBlariaI>howi,36S.    Fbi- 

'«eloak,3TI.  FfauM  of  MMmUjr 
c  Chriitiani,  390.  Cbriwaa  aidie- 
t7pe,Stl.  OUatJoa,  881.  Ebionfte«,S44, 
601.  DDctriDBoraeeommodalloaaimoi^ 
(baOMMti(a,3S8.  Omnlbu,3M.  Saloi^ 
■Ia,4U.    Talian,U6.    FrndlclHl^  498. 


of  the  Chrii 


meelMuM,  4S8.  hiwmgdite  puUm 
of  IuMMeu,  MB.  ilbimniilfa  pfoeecd- 
inn,  934.  EnoirMMofQad,  560.  On- 
atran,  638.  BobI  of  Cfalitt,  634.  £•■ 
dempthm,  647.  Vkkh  nd  Utw,  MC  B«p- 
tiim,  646.  Lord'i  npper,  64T.  CliiiiM^ 
«tl.  Life  aadwritiitgt,  677—681. 
Indoiw,  wo  of  Baailidv,  4O0, 408, 418. 

J. 

Jacob,  dvn^iuf  of,  3SS. 

Jambliditu,  tbe  Keo-PIatooidaii,  1T3. 

3abn  tba  ApOMle,  191,  111,  S37,  343. 
'    DiKiplea  c<  376, 447. 

JoMphiw  on  bltt  propbeti,  38.    SaddMtMi 
41.    Pharinei,  43.    Sawno^  43. 

Jewi,  relisioai  condiliaa  of  tbe,  35. 

Jewith  Chriitiani  —  twoclaMca,  341. 

Jewiih  tfaeoloej,  3B — 63. 

Jewidi  lecM,  39 — 4D. 

Jetriih  pniieljtei,  67. 

Jewiib  Ooeta,  6*. 

Jsdaiin),  <n  relation  to  Chriitiani^,  63. 

Jodai  of  Qamala,  37. 

Jadai,  goapel  of,  443. 

Julia  kunnuea,  IIS. 

Jnliana  la  CnsarM,  707, 

Jnlina  AlVieantil,  T09. 

Jnitin  Har^.  Infldeli^  of  die  ]AfloM- 
idKra,9.  JewUi  denim  of  angeb,  4t. 
rrotelnea,  67.  Miiacnkxu  cane,  74. 
'^-'-lan  patience,  76.  Exleotioti  of 
ianin  139.  Defceta  of  Chriotiant, 
HagWatea,  S59.  Divine  irorafaip, 
303.  Fonn  of  bapliam,  SIC.  Celebni- 
tion  of  the  Loid^  rapper,  332.  Baptiim 
and  the  lapper,  398.  Two  cUhci  of 
Jewlih  ChriMlani,  341.  Doctrine  of  Um 
Logoi,  589.  Cbiin'i  bnmaoi^,  6; 


Kiraif  AmanAuui,  660. 
K^pvyfia  imcraiMiii,  806. 


the  Boly  Bpitll,60B. 

Uin,  iMiettukoo  of,  to  the  caibolic  idea  «f 

tbeprieidKiod,  196.    FaitidpatiDa  in  Dm 

cfaoice  of  charcb  ofiloen,  196. 
L^i,  ooQtroTer^M  TeipeMing  their  nMon- 

ooo  lotbe  feUowihlp  nt  tke  chmd^  UC 

Bjnod*  on  Ibelr  aecMmt,  384. 
LecMKWI. 
L^fkdlBinM,llfi. 
LmdMn,  fatber  of  OriMO,  698,  896. 
Ubellatld,  183.    8m  tiie  aitieb  Oanib 

diirWoa*. 
libeUipw^SSi. 
Litem  foisiatn,  309. 
Loni,  doctrine  of  the.    SMdoelriMtftb* 
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Lodu,  tfa«  ConfawiT,  S30. 

Lodan,  pnipMitiu  etiDieiiluioTniii,  143. 

IiodaB,  (1m  o^ionent  of  Chibtiaoitf,  B, 

1ST. 
lindos,  UshcD  of  Borne,  136. 
Lndot,  th«  Britiih  king^  86. 
'-   * 1,  perMcnten  •(,  111. 


MiggMtm,  4W. 

MaoiKnu,  I4a 
Ibkbion,  PrMbTter,  (09. 


MmI,  47S— 188. 
Maoidwaii*,  4TS— 486. 
Ibaidiwiam,  478— 50*. 


fonni/builirai,8ta  Unsfide- 
11,838.  llanaon  Md  tiJ*docniM,45B 
ITB.    Doctrine  concerning  Ood,  BM. 


Ibrdonitlini,  oppoeed  to  tte  C3aneBtfaiet, 
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Muenj,  the  QnoMic,  440. 

Huciu,  the  Hareioiiita,  474. 

Uktchi,  tKcuding  oSea  of  the  diaidi  ■ 

.A:iie,344. 
Horcm  Audiiu,  empBror,  104. 
Huini,  the  Menjr,  140. 
JSmA,  uie  Enngelfait,  63. 
lUitulie,  SpM^  Uabop,  118. 
Hannt,  feeM  of  du,  8S4. 
Mkziiniaiuii  Hcrcoliu,  149. 
HuImilUniu,  die  tbnjr,  146. 
Hudmllla,  the  PropbHeH,  SI4. 
UazhniiiBi,  the  Ttmcuui,  1S6. 
Maximiu,  Cfaorch  tetdier,  7>1. 
Uelito  of  Swdil,  101,  164. 


mriu, baitap of  Ckrtliue,  ISO. 
Mnnleli. Iiirn  rf  imnnii^  rliii  T\m\\.  IT 
Heihodliii  of  l^re,  ^iiniL  Orlgen'i  doctrine 

ortlieereatiaii,5<g.    Eb  writingi,  730. 
HettmaUtMM,  SOS. 
IDUilaM  webut  ^  HotttMikli,  6)«. 
Wawni  r^  11, 690. 
Itinwiai  E^ndamu,  Proeoiwal,  101. 

MlwiieU'hwiiiiiii I.  mine  Hiliill ,  ITB 

MonareUMt.  675-^168,  tSl— 608. 
Monlankm,  SOt^— bST.    An^iropotogj,  614. 
Potitlan  of  the  dmidi  lo  Hootan&m,  6SS 
— 6<7. 

MilHi,  pablia  (peiUng  of  voDMn,  1 81. 
itatMKe  of  (he  em^clkal  i^nt  to 
iB,M0,l»4.    See  Mootukm. 
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.  „.p-tlon,  GIS.    On 
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ITatalif,  tbe  TheodotUn,  c( 
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3,  cl,  p.30.  c  5,  p.  343.  c  SB,  p.  S9B. 
L  4,  e.  3,  p.  6«l.  c.  6,  p.  344.  e.  13,  p. 
467.    c  IS,  p.  109,  335,  473.    c  16, 17,  p. 

66ft.  «.  n,  p.  304,  ao6.  e.  as,  p.  101, 104, 

399,676.    c.  £9,  p.  466.    e.80,p.  T18.   c 

37,  p.  eSl.    L  S,  C  1,  p.  lia.    C  8,  p.  594. 

G.6,  p.  117,  390,  asi.     CIS,  p.  791.     c. 

IS,  p.  474.    c  16,  p.  B13,  616.     c  17,  p. 

S61.    c  IS,  p.  518.    c  SO,  p.  677.    c  91, 

p.  Its.     c  94,  p.  IM,  988,  300,  33S.     C. 

96,  p.  68a     c.  97,  p.  911,  791.     c  98,  p. 

676,680,681,689.     L  6,  c  1,  p.  83,  691. 

C  6,  p.  597,  694.     c  7,  p.  19).     e.  10,  p. 

SST.     e.  ll,p.Gn.     0.13,  p.  691.     cl4, 

p.  693,  094.    0. 16,  p.  70a    c  17,  p.  908 

C  18,  p.  81,  171,  197.     c  90,  p.  593,601, 

703.     &  ST,  p.  707.     e.  88,^196.     c31, 

p.  709.     c.  89,  p.  7ia  ,  c.  38,  p.  593.     c 

96,  p.  704.     c  37,  710.     c  39,  p.  711.     c. 

41,p.l«>.    e.43,  p.901,  ass,  3iS,  6S0. 

0.46,t>.S4S,     1.  J,ca,  p.711.     cT,p. 

890,718.     e.8,p.94S.    c.  9,  p.  309,  811. 

e.l0,p,  197.    cll,p.l38.    C.IS,p.479. 

&  13, 15,  p.  14a     a  IS,  p.  399.     c  19,  p. 

906.     0.99,  p.  958.     &  14,  p.  663.     C  90, 
.   p.  609,  603,  C69.     c.  S^  p.  791.     L  8,  C 

1,  p.  14S.   o.  4,  p.  147.  pnq«ntia  irtn- 

Ko&ca,  L  9,  0.  9,  p.  691.    1.  S,  c  7,  p.  97. 

L  4,  c  9,  p.  146.    c.7,p.Sl.    cl3,p.96. 

&  11,  39,  p.  38.    L6,clp.  Its.     LS,e. 

10^  p.  80.     fla-  p.  441.     1.  7,  c  8,  p.  44. 

demonitnUio  eraiigtlica,  1. 3,p>g.  134,  p. 

171.    irta  CowttWini,  L  1,  a  88.  aeqq.  p. 

148.    c.  6a  P-  14S.    da  manmbiu  F«l- 

aatc  l,S,B,p.  l54.    c  4.  p.  711.     c  10, 

p.  473.    e.  II,  f.  988,  pw7S9.    adnniu 

HiHTOleia,  p.  174. 
"EBaryUnii  tat'  Uyiiwnoet,  ^nuL  ^lipkh. 

El,  p.  601. 
KraogaliBin  ad  Hebnua,  apod  Kpiph.  Ii.30, 

tU,p.948.    apod  HMroB.lDMicbani.  1. 

1,  c  7,  (t  6,  f.  580,)  ipnd  Oiig.  in  Joaan. 

t  8,  t  6,  p.  360. 
FanMoa  Mankhjnu,  apad  Aput.,  c  Fuu- 


t«ii),LlI,  lB,p.  608.  LaOtp.4»4.  L9I; 
0.608,603. 

Felix  HuilcbcQa,  apnd  Agiut,  c  Fdiiwm, 

L  I,cl9,  p.  604. 
FinDitiaaiu,  epUc.  Ctsui.  qtistola  td  Cjpt. 

{Cypr.cp.  75,)p  1»,  101,801,118,330, 

318,  39a  899. 

"       (%  IS,  p.  686. 


Gregoriui  N 

OrcgoriDS  "S^n.  vita  Gngoiii  1 

gi,  c  37,  p.  730. 
H^euppiu,  apod  Easeb.,  1.  l,c.  13,  p.  67S, 

L  4,  c  93,  p.  676. 
Hermcleon  in  evang.  Joann.  apnd  Orig.  in 

Joann.  t.  t,  t  15,  p.  433.     t.  9,  {  U  p. 

441.     t  13,  p.  373.     L  la  f  U,  p.  43). 

4  19,  p.  481.  tia,f  11,  p.  373,  431.  S  !*• 

f411.     t  95,  80,  p.  499.     \  4S,  p.  433. 
61,  p.  433.     S  69,  p.  *S.%    t  K,  t  30; 

p.  413.  in  evangel.  Lncjc,  apnd  CleiDtDti 

Strom.  1.  4,  f.  60S,  p.  434. 
Bencliaan*,  «pi«c  Chalcedon.,   q>.  Hob 

cod.  95,  p.  486. 
HerniH,  FHtor,  Fabr.  cod.  »pocr.  eod.,  9,  L 

9,  (p,  1009,1  p.  464. 1.  3,  p.  378,  396. 
SnoDymas,  (ad.  Maiiiann.)    Epiit  6  ad 

CtMipbODtp.  697.  ep.37ad  ManaUam, 

p.  591.    «p.  99  ad  Paolom,  p.  705.     ep. 

41  ad'  Pamach.   et  Oicui.  p.  GOB,  703. 

Of.  71  ad  Loein.  p.  333.    cp.  79  ad  Vi. 

taleiDip.  397.  cp.aSad  Hagnojn.p.SSI, 

■p.  146  ad  Erangel,  p.  190.     ep.  148,  p. 

81.  deTiribiu  lUnitribna,  e.  l,p.  317.    e. 

8,  p.  349.    C.10,  p661.    c  86,  p.  969.   e. 

36,  p.  697.     c4S,  p.  118.     c  47,  p.  791. 

c  63,  p.  686.  c.  60,  p.  918.   C  73,  p.  485. 

B.  77,  p.  733.    c.  79.  p.  BBS     adTsnM 

Baflnam,  vol.  U.,  p.  1,  p.  511.    toI.  4, 1. 

1,  f.  868,  p.  731.     1. 1,  f.  369,  p.  790,  711. 

L  9,  f.  411,  p.  706.    f.  413,  p.  589.    1  414, 

p.  704.    £  415,  p.  732.    cpmiDeniar.  in 

WiaiB,  ).  1,  c  I,  t.  a,  f.  71,  (ed.  Vanani, 

Veiwt.  1767.  t.  4,  p.  91,)  p.  349.     L  1,  c 

5,  ad  IiaL  6,  18,  f.  83,  (ed.  Vallanl,  p. 

130.)  p.  349.     1.  »,c  39.T.  J3,r.  I60,f«a. 

TalUrri.p.3S8,)  p.349.    ad  t»i.  31  :  7, 

B,  f.  361,  {cd.  Vallani,  p.  438,)  p.  349. 

comiaentar.  in  Micham.  L  ^  &  7,  t.  6,  £ 

53ap-3M. 
Eilariiu  in  epiit  ad  Ephca.  e.  4,  t.  1^  p. 

183.  in  epirt.  ad  Hmotli.  IL,  c  3, 7,  p. 
606.    de  lyaodii,  f  86,  p.  606. 

HippolTtDicontntNoeeoRi.t  l,p.5B4.  MgoA 

fW  cod.  Ill,  909,  p.  6S1. 
Ignados,  noilota  ad  Ephu. 

&  10,  p.  647.    cp.  n.  ad  tWcaip,  f  n,  p. 

184.  ad  Maenei.  c.  9,  p.  &5,  296.    ad 
Snyni.  t  8,  p.  631. 

InoKiu,  («d.  ManuBt)  Hbtm.  L  I,  c.  1, 
(3,p.418.  c.  3,  (  S,  p.  410.  cS,il,p. 
434.  c  6,  p.  363.  c  7,  (  8,  4,  p.  416.  c 
8,  4  4,  p.  413.  c  lap.  64.  ell,  t  9,  p. 
438.  c  II,  t  3,  p.  414.  C.ll,f  4,P■4?4• 
c  94,  p.  400,  448,  471.  C  36,  p.  45a  0. 
16,  p.  348.  t.%p.348,  8B7,  459.  c  3^ 
{l,p.47L  c3l,p.44S.  L3,c4,p.37S 
Cl0,f  l,p.6l9.  e.l6,p.40a  Cl3,«4, 


I.  c  II,  p.  19«. 
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P.S1I.   c.  38,  {  3,  p.  «19,  SIB.   o.Sl,ft, 

f74.  L  S,  c  1,  p.  389.  c3,p.]a6,3M. 
«,p.4eS.  G.^p.BS.  c  3,  p.  389.  c 
T,  p.  «7».  C  11,  p.  4S3.  i9,  p.  5!7.  c 
13,  p.  IS6.  c  13,  4  4i  ?■  B60.  c  14,  p. 
m  c  16,  p.  390,  393.  clT,p.S46.  c 
18,  K,  (ftlLu  S3,)  p.  643.  c  U,  p.  689. 
0.  94,  M,  P'  SOS.  c  31,  p.  MS.  1.  4,  c 
13,  U,  p.  64S.  c  18,  p.  330.  (4,  p.331. 
c.S6,p.  193,     C30,  p.  119,  974.     0.33, 

ts,p.«;a.  ^^,p.309■  is,p.  U9.  Ls, 

o.  1,  t  li  P-  A3G,  641.   c.  3S,  p.  fiSI.  c  35, 

p.  (il.    epistoU  ad  Y ictorem,  kp.  Eoieb. 

ft,  14,  p.  315,  310,  333.  «putoU  «d  f  lori- 

Dnm,  sp.  Eueb.  9.  SO,  p.  477. 
I^doniB,  comnwnt  m  prapbet  P«idi(ir.a{)L- 

Clsm.  Slnun.  I.  6,  f.  641,  p.  406. 
JnUtu  ArHcaniu,  ^istoU  id  Ariitidem,  ip. 

XomIl  a.  31,  (BoBth,  itliq.  ucc.  voL  i,  p. 

1  IS,)  p.  709; 
Jaitiaoi  HartjT,  (ed.  Colon.  1686,)  ^niIo- 

BW  L  t  66,  p.  MS.   f.  &40,  p,  69.     f.  48,p. 

686.     f.  50,  51,  p.  66S.     spdogna  II.  p. 

S50,  359,  375,  383,  303,  663.   L  S6,  p.609. 

f.  74,  p.  670.     t  75,  p.  680.     f,  81,  p.  667. 

£  SB,  p.  Si.     L  93,  p.  661.     r.  98,  p.  79. 

il0,p.635.  t61,p.309L  dUlogtu,  c.  T17. 

phone  Jodao,  L  SIS,  p.  9,  B7^    f.  347,  p. 

669.     t  367,  p.  343,  669.     f.  373,  p.  (70. 

£391,0.347.     f.  316,  p.  348.     E317,  p. 
ao,  p.  668.     C  SSi,  p.  643.     t 


oobortatio,  p.  li^  p.  ft 
llUiivaf ,  p.  666.  •ditio: 
t  4,  6,  8,  p.  665. 


mititatioDM,  L  ^  o.  S7,  p.  145. 


'lich  duacrtatio  da  vroritHu  Puli 
Bunowtani,  I^p>.  1745,  (p.  3B,)  p.  60!L 
fuDdaiaeati,  u,  ADgwL.  da 
1. 13,  p.  4»a,  da  Ada  oontrm 
lidtKO*,  (Eiuid.  UuL,)  c4,  p.  501.  c 
1,  p.  490.  theaauiu,  sp.  AogiuL  de 
natora  boni,  &  46,  p.  496.  epMola  ad 
ScjlhiMDiD  Fabndn*  bUiolh.  araca,  «oL 
T,  f.  31^  p.  486.  ajHitoU  ad  Twinem 
Hanooli,  ui.  AagoM.  «pM  impMfect.  e. 
JQliaa.L3,e.l74,^M6.  e.l79,p.49S. 
•d  fanidaini  V.  AupuL  op.  hi^  c.  Jq' 
liMi.  e.  IBS,  f  497.  ad  AMam,  Fabr. 
UUtotfb  gmoa,  taditnora,)  Tol.  T,  f.  816, 
p.  499.  epbMlB  V^ar.  biUioth.  gnaca, 
val.  T,£816,p.603. 
Mtliio  Sard,  ^ind  EoMb.  L  4,  a.  9S,  p.  101 , 

103. 
Ueiho^iM,  CombdU.  bEbliotb.  pt».  pMr. 
aacw.  aovut.  P.  1.  f.  113,p.U8.  mpt 
KnauiTW,  ap.  FkM.  cod.  386,  p.  6611  da 
)ib«oarbitria,GaUaiid,1iUiMLpatr.l.3, 
f.  769,  p.  4S1. 

iM7^ffMXaMv,p,ai9. 


lGnadMr«11x,0M«Tin>,f.fta.  e.t,p.I^ 


971. 


p.  76. 


MoDianiu,  apnd  Epipbao.  tuana.  48.  Studtt 
l.6,c.lS,p.  5IS. 

NoTiuianus  da  triDitate,  c  6, 8,  p.  660.  eptet 
ad  Dionyi.  Alexaodc.  ap.  Emeb.  1. 6,  c. 
46.  p.  241. 

OpUtos  HileranBii  da  achiinuite  Donatiala- 
niBt,ed.Pninn,(p.l74,)p.  16a  L  1,& 
33,  p.  195. 

Ori|:en(ia,c  Celsom,  1. 1 , c  I,  p.  74,88,108. 
cS,p,4.  &  4,  p.  UO,  559.  a.  9,  p.  1*4, 
644.  c  28,  p.  161,  163.  e.  33,  p.  639. 
C.  46,  p.  75.  c.  57,  p.  454.  c.  67,  p,  169, 
350.  1  S,  o.  9,  p.  636.  c  10,  p.  16S.  c 
38,  p.  639.  CS7,  p.l6S.  c  34,  41,  43, 
p.  169.  c  56,  63,  67,  p.  169.  L  3,  £  66, 
p.  70.  a  7,  p.  SB.  c,e,p.  137.  c  9,  p. 
79.  e.  10,  p.  164.  «.  14,  p.  89.  c.  15,p. 
138.  c  34,  p.  75.  a  37,  p.  474.  c  », 
p.  250.  c  41,  p.  636.  c.  4£,  p.  640,  a. 
44,  p.  164.  c.  46,  p.  644.  c  50,  p.  306. 
c  91,  p.B19,.305.  (;SB,  p.  166.  c  (6, 
p.  166.  &  70,  p.  570.  c  76,  p.  637.  .  1, 
4,  c  15,  p.  639.  e.  16,  p.  633.  c  86,  p. 
16a  c  40,  p.  637.  c  48,  p.  171.  cS7, 
p.  693.  C.  63,  69,  p.  168.  c  69,  p.  636. 
c6B,75,  76,81,  p.  16T,  168.  c  73,  76,  p. 
169.  c  99,  p.  ISB.  1.  9,  c.  11,  p.  670.  a. 
38,  p.  570.  c  64,  p.  475.  e.  61,  p.  177, 
348.  o.  S3,  p.  164.  L  6,  c  13,  leqq.  p. 
544.  e.  13,  p.  644.  «.  15,  p.  167.  &  14. 
-  —  -.35,  p.  91.  c,38,  p.  isa  - 
I.  C36,  43,  p.  161.  e.  ' 
4,p.633.  c  16,  p.  639. 
7,  C  36,  p.  138.  L  8,  C. 
c.  17,  p.  SO,  384.  c.31,p.S( 
C  23,  p.  300.  c.41,p.lO&  c  63,  ST,  p. 
91.     C  68,  p.  139,-  c.  69,  p.  108.     0. 10, 

S.  129.  0.  73,  p.  90.  fin.  p.  373.  In 
OMmam,  t  I,  t  9<  P-  948,592.  11,  p. 
£5a  16,p.«3S.  Il,p.l03.  S3,p.644. 
aO,p.  taS.  31,  p.  588.  40,. p.  564.  43, 
p.  593.  t.  3,  4  1,  p.  988.  3,  p.  576,  677, 
SB7,  690.  3,  p.  678.  4,  p.  653.  6,  p.  SOa 
7,  p.  633,  694.  16,  p.  638.  18,  p^  577. 
SI,  p.  643.  t.6,MiP'367.  (ediI.LatB< 
nauich,  Toi.  1,  p.  173,)  p.  473.  C  6,  M, 
p.  704.  3,  p.  63a  13,  p.441.  17,  p. 
368,  648.  33,  p,  4aa  94,  p.  703.  38, 
p.447.  (.10,p.&90.  t4,p.566.  13,p 
703.  14, 19,  p.  899.  31,  p.  677.  37,  p. 
54T.  1.13,  t  3,  p.  431,  687.  1. 13,  f  6, 
p.  56).  10,  P.43S.  II,  p.  433.  16,  p. 
431,  423,  4S7.  30,  p.  433.  31,  p.  56a 
S5,  p.  568,  590,591.    34,  p.  Si 7.    88,41, 


p.  143,)  p.  691.  3,  p.  361.  4.  p.  643.  6, 
p.  634,  636,  630,  B38.  1 19,  t  1,  p.  6». 
t  30.  i  16,  p.  990.  30,  p.  491,  483.  M, 
p.  649,  638.  t  38,  f  14,  p.  643.  L  S^ 
t  5,  p.  TOO.  II,  p.  637,  63B,  636.  16,  p. 
649.  18,  p.  668,  569, 387.  In  U>th.«ft 
HneL  t  3,  t  10,  p.  634.  L  10,  t  9,  p.  6S& 
9,  p.  646.  (ed.  Lomm.  vol  3,  p.  96,)  p. 
648.     LU,)l^p.3t3.     14,  p.  649.   IT, 
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p.eM.  tIS,tB,p.MT.  3T,p,633.  LIS, 
\  1,  (ed.  Lomm.  toI.  3,  p.  210,)  p.  971. 
7,  p.  301.  ii,  p.  630.  S6,  p.  eas,  uo.  t 
]&,  t  9>  P-  697.  T,  (ed.  Lomm.  toI.  3,  p. 
340,)f.SS9.  t.l5,tU,p.;09.  tlG,tli 
p.  S9S.  S,  p.  Bat,  603, 63«,  640, 6M,  9,  p. 
G30.  ia,p.34S.  lfi,p.93B.  iS,  p.  aS3- 
SB,p.705.  t.  IT,  f  U,  p.  57B.  S6,p.699. 
90,  p.  639.  t  39,  i  1,  p.  664.  f  108,  p. 
sea  f.  390,  p.  990.  f.  344,  p.  GSC.  f. 
363,p,9al  f.867,(t.1B,)p.6»B.  f.  374, 
S79,  p.  991.  f.  3T8,  p.  663.  f.  881,  (L 
19,)  p.  708.  £403,  p.  666.  £433,  p.  636. 
f.  449,  (t.  16,)  p.  709,  open  ds  U  Rae, 
vol. '  3,  r  887,  p.  63>.  f.  898,  p.  649. 
Commenlar,  Khcs  in  Muth.  i  100,  (ed. 
Lomm.  t.  4,  p.  446,)  p.  634.  Homilis  tn 
Jeremiam,  h.  3.  16,  p.  631.  h.  8.  8,  p.  706. 
h.  S.  3,  p.  669.  h.  9.  4,  p.  989.  h.  14,  p. 
eST.  h.  19.  6,  p.  636.  h.  18.  e,  p.  563.  h. 
18.  la,  p.  346.  h.  19,  4,  p.  377.  rtpi 
ipxai',  pnsf.  r.  4,  p.  S68.  1. 1,  <^  3,  f  «,  p. 
S68.  [ed.  di  U  Bae,  L  1,  f.  76,}  p.  637. 
C  S.  3,  p.  638.  I.  S,  c.  1,  p.  634.  c  1.  4, 
1I.B6S.     ca.l,p633.     e.4,  p.  6SS.     - 
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6.3,p.N 


6.  9,  p.  6! 


c6,  p.6i 


C.  8,  p.  635.  c  a.  3,  p.  637.  C.  »,  p.  970. 
c.  10,  p.  463.  de  orUioiit  dominies,  e.  7, 
p.  639.  c  13,  p.  389.  c  13,  p.  366.  c 
15,  p.  990.  e.  39,  p.  SeE.  e.  39,  p  6S», 
•30.    Comnnlar.  in  eptiL  ad  Som.  t.  1, 

ied.  Lomm.  toI.  B,  p.  390,1  p.  636.  L  1, 
ed.  Lonin.  toL  9,  p.  361,1  p.  67i.  L  9, 
ed.  Lomm.  toL  6,  p.  107,)  p.  638.  c  9, 
ed.  Lomm.  toL  6,  p.  108,)  p.  633.  L  4, 
ed.  d«  la  Bne,  1.  4,  C  649,)  p.  404.  1.  B, 
p.  914.  eonmenur.  in  Geneiln,  init  p. 
668.  ed.  de  U  Boe,  t.  3,  f.  39,  p.  676. 
Slltcta  in  FMiimB,'ed.  de  h  Rn«,  t.  3,  f 
670,  p.  6B1.  ed.  Lomm.  t.  11,  p.  SS8,  p. 
693.  commentar.  in  Eiod.  10 :  37,  p.  63B. 
•d.  Lomm.  L  S,  p.  399,  p.  613.  ed.Lomm. 
t.  B,  p.  300,  p.  B64.  commenUr.  in  Titnm 
fngm.p.sfe.  homlli«iaIi«Iam,4, 1,p. 
639.  bomilialnLQcam,  14,p.3I4.  denar. 
trribni,  {  4^  70C.  T,  p.  635.  IS,  p.  637. 
<piitolaadQi«g.T1tuitii*tniv.p.387.  epii- 
toUadJa1.Afncaa.  1  4,p.TTo.  B,p.  TOB, 
mM.  ad  Demetriam,  (apnd  Bieron.  adv. 
Kafianm,  S,  f.  411,  ed.  Hut,)  p  704. 
<epi*t  ad  (TDodom,  (ICeroD.  adT.Itnf.S, 
C411,cd.  Hart,)p.  709.  epin.  t  I,f.  3, 
(ed.  de  la  Bne,)  p.  701.  dialogni  de  recta 
InBenm  Sde,  (opp.  de  laBna,  t.  I,r.  SOT,] 
p.  474.  FhilaakUa,e.  1,  p.  IT,  p  637,681. 
p.3B,pES4.  p.  51,  p.  594.  e.  S,  p.  6, 10, 
p.9S3.  c1S,p.  TIS.  c.  14,  It  387.  e. 
19,  p.  944,  993.  p.  139,  p.  956.  r.  34,  [ed. 
Lomm.l.  II,  p. 490,)  p. 690.  e.  >6,  [de 
la  Boe,  L  3,  f.  HI  ;  Lomm.  (.  8,  p.  805,) 
p.  639. 


Tat,  (QalUnd. 
Falladini,  Lanaiaca,  c.  147',  p.  706. 
Pamphiloa,  apologia  Origenia,  (ed.  de  1* 

Bae,  t  4,  F.  36,)  p.  640. 
n^iaa,  ;ia/fiw  jcepiuCv  i(wy^«tic,  ftagm. 


.  J.  A.  Cramer  Catena  in  ana  ^i«at  Qxoo. 

lS3S,p.  19,  p.e&0. 
FmIos  SamoBaleuiu,  ap.  Epiphan.  luani.  h. 

6T,  p.  603.    ap.  LeonL  BjMnt.  eonlia 

Ifen.  at  Entycfi.  p.  603. 
Htpioioi  imariXm,  act  cone.  Hie.  1,  actio 

9,  (ed.  Manii,  t  13,  f.  167,)  p.  SOI. 
PhiioiCoi^at,  biit  ecdei.  L  3,  c  4,  9,  p.  S9. 
Fhotiiu,  cod.  95,  p.  485.    cod.  HI,  p.  69S. 

cod.  118,  p.  633,  704.    cod.  131.  p.  6S1. 

cod.  303,  p.  683.     cod.  395,  p.  675. 
PoWcratei,  ap.  Enaeb.  h.  6cdet.  5. 34,  p.  IM, 

Fonllai  dlaconni,  Tits  Cjprianl,  p.  SSS,  A. 

1,B.  333. 
FrmdM^nami,  h.  S6,  B6,  p.  685. 
PlolemKDi,  ep.  ad  Floram,  p.  437,  498. 
Bhodon,  ap.  Eoseb.  h.  ecd.  5.  IS,  p.  467. 
BuIbu,  expoiitio  symboli  aposloUci,  p.  307. 

de  adnlleratione  ubrornm  Origenu,  (opp. 

Hieron.LS,f.S01,ed.Martianaj,)  p.  709. 
Babeltins,  ap.  Atlian.  c  Arian.  or.  4,  t  3,  p. 

596.     t  1l,p.99T,  5ST.    t  )S.P'SSS,600. 

ft9,  p999.     t  30,31,33,  p.  598.     t  19, 

-  —      ■  ~.    -    —   ."  598,999.     - 


p.  599. 
BaiilinD 


linm,  ep.  310,  314.  t  3,  ep.  335,  t  6, 
p.  996.  ap.  Epiphan.  hnrea.  63,  p.  596. 
ap.  Jttatin.  Han.  dial.  e.  TrTph.  Jnd.  t 
358,  (ed.  Colon.,)  p.  697.  ap.  TheodoiM. 
hcieu  fab.  3.  9,  p.  6oa 

Serenu  Asmonin.,  [Benandot,  hitt.  puri- 
anb.  Akxandr.  p  40,)  p.  465. 

Socratea,  h.  ecclea.  L  3,  e.  7,  p  999.  c  tS^ 
p.i;o.    L  4,  CIS,  p.  730.   e.l8,p.3V4. 

Soaomenoa,  h.  eccL  I.  7,  c  19,  p.  303. 

Tabonirtaneniii,  anoalee  icsrinm  atone  ta- 
galonm  Del,  toL  >,  p.  1,  Qirph.  1S85,  p. 
108,  p.  350. 

Tatiannf,  oratlo  ocntn  Ormecf,  i  19,  p. 
671. 

TcrtnUiaimi,  Apologefira*,  voL  3,  f.  88,  p. 
76.  f.  98,  p.  79.  e.  1,  p.  84.  c  3,  p.  369. 
C,4,p.S4.  C.6,p99,116.  c7,p.9ST. 
cl7,  plT7.  «.  31,  p.  173,  686.  c  94, 
p.  9a  c  89,  p.  76,  191,  339.  c.  4S,  p. 
U9,373.  c.  46,  p.  78.  ad  Muionea,  L  I, 
c3,p.lt8,364.  cIS,p.77.  ad  Bcapn- 
1am,  a  1,  p.  176.  c  4,  p.  lie,  119.  c.8, 
p.  103,  119.  ad  JitxijifM,  c.  I,  p.  no. 
de  idoMatria,  c.  6,  p.  163.  c1I,p.lSS, 
C.14,p.3T7,90l.  Cl5,p.91,ie9.  c  18, 
p.  S71.  c.  19,  p.  979.  de  ipenacnlii,  c 
1,  p.  366.  c  1,  p.  T3.  c.  34,  p.  3«S.  dt 
corona  mQitti,  c.  3,  p.  379.  c  3,  p.  398, 
908,809,334,917.  C.4,p.3fl9.  c  ll.p. 
97a  c  13,  p.  969.  de  hgalu  peneeo- 
tlone,  c.  13,  p.  131,  113,  B31.  e.  13,  p. 
131.  c  14,  p.  131.  de  pndirida,  &  I, 
p.  314.  n  4,  p.  913.  c  7,  p.  899.  «.  li, 
p.  917.     e.   19,  p.  131,  919,  633.     c.  91, 


I,  p.  919, 3 


p.  517.     e.  99,  p.  513.     de 

S,p.l90.     e.  6,  p.  331.     e. 

e.  10,  p.  119.    de  jtjnnlit,  c.  1 1,  p.  aia. 

&  13,  p.  906,  956, 180,  631.    e.  14,  p.  114, 

n6.    c.  17,  p.  UI6.    de  exbonatiooe  ca*- 

ttadl,  C.  9,  p.  680.  Cl1,p.8»4,gia.   d* 

b^Hiitto.  &  7,  p.  816.  e.  6,  p.  916.  c  IS 


L;,i,l.„..yL700^lC 


rSDBX.  TO  THI  CTEATian. 


]».S1B.  clT,  p.lM.196.  cia,p.Sll, 
0IS.  da  virginibns  Velndii,  c  1,  p. Sl& 
0.  9,  p.  ISB,  S14.  de  palUo,  p.  S7S.  ds 
moDO^amii,  c  1,  p.  5E3.  C  IS,  p.  197. 
c  SO,  p.  533.  (d  axorem,  L  S,  c  4,  p.  SS9. 
c  a,  p.  SM,  asi,  264.  de  cnltn  fwniiu- 
nm,  1.  3,  c  B,  p.  S8S.   c  9,  p.  STS.    C  II, 

5.  380.  de  pitienlU,  c  1,  p.  616,019. 
t  oniiione,  c  6,  p.  MS.  c  IB,  p.  332.  c 

S3,  p.  339,  £96.  c  S5,  33,  p.  366,  wqq.  c 
SStlMaratori  Anecdou  Ubl.  Ambroa.  L 
3,)  p.  S84.  De  sninu,  c.  9,  p.  531.  c  10, 
p.«lS.  cSl.p.  617,  619.  c.  33,  p.  616, 
S18.  c  41,  p.  616,646.  c  «T,  p.  TG.  c 
5S,  p.  654.  c  S6,  p.  533.  c  B8,  p.  634. 
de  leitimoiiio  aidnn,  c  1,  p.  SS9.  de 
OnM  Chriici,  c.  9,  p.  631.  c  fl,  p.  643. 
G.  9,  p.  631.  cU.ieqq.  p.  3«0,  639.  C. 
c  U,  p.  631.  de  rasuiracdoag  cMnit,  e. 
a.p.474.  cS,p.31S,64a  c4e,p.8oa. 
478.  KdT.JadK0(,c.7,p.  89.  wIt.  ¥>• 
leniinianoa,  c.4,p.437.  c  5,  p.  676.  air. 
Praxeam,  c.  3|  p.  S76.  &T,  p.  960.  c  10, 
p.384.  cll,p.641.  c.  U,  36,  37,  p.  584. 
conm  Mudonem,  L  1,  c  3,  p.  684.  c  5, 
p.467.  c7,p.46«.  clO,p.SS9.  c.ll, 
p.  468.  cU,  p.319.  CIS,  p.  466.  c 
19,  p.  469,  Sa9.  c  30,  p.  6S0.  c  38,  p. 
473.  c.  34,  p.  473.  1.  3,  c  IS,  13,  p. 
G6I.  c  16,  37,  p.  563.  c.  30,  p.  563.  1. 
S,c3,  p.  470.  (.3,4,  p.  471.  C  19,  p. 
470.  c  34,  p.  466.  I.  4,  p.  469.  c.  3,  3, 
p.  478.  c.  6,  p.  474.  c  9,  p.  469,  470, 561, 
C.17,p.469.    c33,p.B18.    c.S9,p.471, 


cSB,p.4Ta  a.3a,^4».  c.40,p.eM. 
1.  S,  c  1, 10,  p.  478.  nSr.  Hsnnogennn, 
p.  966.  cl9,  p.  366.  c.  36,  p.  617.  Pn»- 
tcriplio  hBreticonim,c  13.  p.  666.  c.  19, 
p.  983.  c.  33,  p.  313.  c  80,  p.  463,  468, 
474.  cS9,p.4«3.  c.  41, p.  301,333,478. 
■ddlt.p.46a.    >ddiLc93,p.580. 

Tratamentnm  XII.  pstiurchuimi.  T«*t. 
III.  c.  8,  p.  174.  t.IV.{Jnd.)c31,p.365. 
t  IT.  c  33,  p.  348.  t.VU.(D»n.)c.5,p. 
348,353. 

Tbeodonu,  Fanegrricm  io  Orieii]em,&  19, 
p.  717. 

Theodontw,  hmttt.  ttb.  T.  14,  p.  444.    |L 

!.  S67,  618.  30,  p.  498.  31,  p,  45B.  I. 
r  a,  p.  396.    9,p 


Theodoi«ta9, 1 


9,p.  G 

.  ricd.I. 


p.  733. 


Pw.  1641,)  f.  794,  p.  404. 
411.    f.  797,  B.  p.  439,  433.   £BO0,eaLB, 
D.  p.  477.    f.  806,  p.  4S7. 
Theoau   Alexandr.  epist.  id   LaeUiiDm, 
(d'Acfany  SpicU^Qm,  f  397.    QkUaod. 


:.  a,  t  S,  p.  731.  or.  9,  t  9,  p.  731. 
TilD*  Biwtniuig,  c  Muiicb»<w,  I.  1,  c.  IS^ 

p.  493.     c.  30,  p.  SOO.    pnef  »d  lib.  9, 

(Can.  Int.  ant.  ed.  Bun.  Antv.  1739,  t. 

1,  f.  137,)  p.  496.  1.  3,  initio,  u.  901. 
Victoriiuinij  epiae.  Psub.,  (in  Fanaonia,) 

hiat.creatioma  (ed.  Cave,  hiiL  ap.  GallaDd. 

bibl.  paCr.  L  4 ;  Rooth,  reL  lacr.  voL  3,  p. 

373,  OxOD.  1819,)  p.  S96. 


nr.  CITATIONS  FROM  PROFANE  WTUTERS. 


JBIiiu  LompridiDf,  nu  Alexandri  Svnii, 
c.  34,  p.  103.  c.  45,  p.  199.  Tita  Com- 
iiKidi,c.  6,7,  p.  119.  vita  Heliugabali,  c 
3,  6,  7,  p.  179. 

JBMxa  Spartlanai,  vita  HirdriaDi,  e.  33,  p. 
103.  vita  Caracalla,  c  1,  p.  703.  vita 
Beptimii  Seven,  c  17,  p.  130. 

Ammianai  Mareetliniu,  I.  35,  c  4,  p.  107. 

Apolloniiu  TTSTieniis,  apnd  Eoieb.  prapa- 
tal.  evangel!  1. 4,  p,  13,  (Porphjr.  de  abtlio. 
.caiii.l.lV^e4),p.26.  epiiKdo, (Pfailoatra- 
tin  opp.  cd.  Oicarioi  ep.  58,  f.  401,}  p.  31. 

Arrhiamu,  diatribe,  1.  4,  c  7,  p.  159. 

Aiistidea,  encomiam  Booue,  p.  88.    oratio- 

Ariiloteles,  othica  Nicomach.  1.  3,  c  7,  p. 

811.    9. 13,  p.  867.     10.  7,  p.  638.    elhiea 

mafcna,  1,  (ed.  Becker,  p.  t197,)  p.  59S. 

1. 34,  p.  381.    ethjca  Eudem.  3.  3,  p.  19. 

HetsptiTiica,  10.  S,  (ed.  Becker,  t  3,  p 

1074,1  p.  7.    Folitica,  1.  2,  p.  46.    3.  S,p. 

S9.    de  anima,  3.  9,  p.  436. 
Anemidonu.OneirDcril.  1.4,5,  c  16,  p.  375. 
Athi^Daiis,  Deipnosoph.  1.  1,  t  36,  p.  305. 
Anloa  Oellioi,  ddcUi  atticB,  L  13,  c  11,  p. 

158. 

Cicero  de  legiboi,  L  3,  c  6,  p.  86. 


D^nta,  L  13, 1. 12,  C  I,  H4,  p.  ISO.   L  14, 

r  1,  c.  4,  p.  136. 
Dio  Cauiiu,  p.  96.    I.  99,  c  33,  p.  116.   Tl, 

p.  116.     7st.4,p.  lis. 
D£d  ChiTiMlaiiiua,  (orat.  att.  ed.  Beitka, 

ToL  1,  pag.  405,)  onL  13,  p.  37,  86. 
DkicletUniM,  oUctem  contra  Uanich.,  (ffi> 

lariBi  in  epiit  lec  ad  Hmotli.  3.  7,)  p. 

144.  edictBm.c.  Chriatian.  (Eoseb.b.ecd. 

I.  8,  C  3  ;  vita  Conitant.  L  3,  c  39 ;  Lac 

taut,  de  morl  penccaL  c  10,)  p.  148. 
Dion^sim  Haliesm.  antiqnitt.  Bom.  L  S,  «. 

I8,p.6.     I9,p.8S.     90,p.99.     68,p.lS. 

4.63;  7.  96,  p.  177. 
DomitiD*  Ulpianoi  ds  offldii  Procooinlain 

fngm.  DigeiL  t.  14,  1.  1,  c;  4,  leqq.  p. 

136. 
Flarias  Vopiicai,  Satarniniu,  c  8,  p.  103. 

TiU  Aoreliaoi.  c.  SO,  p.  143. 
Oalenni  de  differentia  pnlanam,  (ed.  Cha^ 

ter,)  1.  3,  c.  3,  (t.  6, 1.  68,)  p.  IM,  173. 
Galeniu,  «dictam,p.  144, 156. 
Badrianos,  ep.  ad  Coiu,  SemaDnm,  ap.  VU,T, 

Vopiic.  in  Batamino,  c  8,  p.  103. 
Eieroclea,  io)rai  fiXaiiScif  updc  roif  XpM- 

TievoCt,  {tp.  I^cL  ioatitnt  L  5,  e.  S ;  <• 

noit.  perwcut.  c.  16,)  p.  173. 


L;,,,l.„..yGOOgIC 


B*j*r,)  L  8,  p«g.  73,  p.  aa 
aRotr  of  Ae  But  Mogali,  (m  Oernun : 

Sdimidt  p.  STI,)  p.  48*. 
HMnenit,  nuu,  L  !,  t.  km,  p.  IBI. 
Josephni,  ArchaoL  1. 16,  a  9,  i  4,  p.  88.    1. 

18,  c  1,  p.  38,  41,48.   MiP-M.   dcbdlo 

Jndaico,I.S,cS,f  l,p.M,4S.  f«,p.45. 

M,P-*7.    (10,  p.  48.    (13.P«.    WD- 
'   Bs  ApioTWin,  1. 1,  (  8,  p.  41. 
Julini  CipitoUniu,  viu  ADlamni  I^  c.  9,  p. 

loa.   c.ii,p.  IDS.,  c  ia,si,p.  lOT.   c 

94,  p.  109.  [p.  ST. 

Jolidi  PbqIiu,  (entcntlB  rerapta,  t.  SI,  I.  S, 
JuTcudii,  SaL  3,  f.  16.  Sat.  3.  t.  13,  p.  103. 
Lndumi.    'A^i^,  p.  9.    Deraonu.  Crpr. 

p.  10,    HBrmolinio*,  t  81,  p.  IB.    Zs«c 

Otjx^inioc,  p.  H.    Jnpiter  Tngtsdiu,  p. 

93.    Peregriniu  Protmi,  p.   IISS,  wqq. 

'AJiifavipB!  4  +(ii(Id^iui>ti{',  f  SI,  p.  181. 
KlIC  Anreliiu,  df  iairT&y,  1. 1,  c.  8,  p.  73. 

all, p.  106.    I.l.fln.p.ue.    I.I0,C.I4, 

t.lT.  1. 18,  c  13,  p.  106.  cIB,  p.  106. 
13,ca8,p.I06.  edirt-JD Pandect. p.106. 

Iblalu,  JohuiiiM,  «d.Niebiihr,  1. 11,  p.  ST3, 
jp,  89. 

SBbr  Nwsdi.  Praclunation,  (St.  Mutin, 
manotres  hi5tetg;eognph.«ml'ArTiieDie, 
1. 1,  p.  47.  Paris  1819.  ElUmu,  hulor; 
of  the  rdiffioaa  wui  between  llie  Armen- 
iuu  end  Ae  Feniuu,  tratigL  into  Bngliih 
by  Prof.  Newmen,  p.  1099,  Lend.  1880,)  p, 
489.  [p.  llfl. 

Notitie  dignititnm  hoperil  Romtui,  lec  S5, 

Peosaiiies,  1.  B,  c  S,  t  1,  p.  IS. 

FheiecidM,  fngm.,  Ced.  Stan.  p.  46,)  p.  40S. 

Fbilo.  Qaod  omnU  probm  liber,  f  IS,  p. 
44,  48.  Onlio  in  Ftaccam,  t  6,  p.  SO. 
devita  Hona,  I.  l,f.  607,  p.  61.  ^  37,  f 
635,  p.  M.     1.  S,  t  3,  p.  65.    {  38,  p.  U. 

.  L9,  fl7,  p.  65.  1.  a,  f.  asi,  p.  61,  de 
eoofniione  ling.  {  9,  f.  3S0,  p.  61.  de 
iioit]tBibiisni«»tu,t  8,p.l05a,p.61.  da 
etntate,  f  S,  f.  699,  p.  68.  do  AVabamo, 
t  19,  f.  364,  p.  IS.  f.  367,  p.  601.  de  Tio- 
timii,  t.  ass,  p.  52.    de  ^ctimai  ofTerent 

-  f:8S4,p.61.  HS,r.  8S6,p.  51.  depkD- 
tat  IIo«,t  17,  p,  63,  1.  S,  {  B,  f.  949,  p. 
C4.  Qaaitjonw  In  Qeneiin,  1. 1,  t  55,  p. 
i7.    L  3,c  3,  (ed.  JApt.  opp.  Philonii,  l 

berea-i  I6,f,49S,p.  6S.  Legii aUegoria, 
I.  litis,  p.  (6.  l.S,(7,p.56.  fSliP. 
69.  1.  3,  t  33,  p,  67.  t  73,  p.  397.  Qaod 
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PEEFAOE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 

Tma  second  editioii  of  a  work,  which  has  met  with  such 
a  generous  reception  both  &om  the  educated  public  and 
from  learned  oritiGs,  has  not  been  fusdamentallj  altered. 
It  ia  possible  that  materials,  so  fragmeatarjr  and  gleaned 
hata  BO  manj'  sources,  might  here  and  there  hare  been 
anunged  in  an  order  more  satis&ctorr  to  the  critical 
reader.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
something  of  the  freshness  of  the  original  impressioQ 
derived  from  the  authorities  might  be  lost  in  an  effbit  to 
obtain  a  mote  perfect  sequence.  At  the  same  time  the 
opportunity  of  a  reprint  has  been  used  to  make  a  good 
manj  minor  changes.  An  occasional  loosenesa  of  ezpies- 
sion  has  been  amended ;  statements  which  seemed  too 
atrong  or  incautious  have  occasionally  been  toned  down ; 
and  some  slips  as  to  fact,  or  the  form  of  proper  names, 
have  been  corrected.  A  few  additional  references  have 
been  inserted  in  the  notes,  especially  to  I^Viedlandet's 
SUtengaehiehiU  Boms,  which,  although  it  deals  only  with 
the  society  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  may  be 
instractiTely  used  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the 
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society  of  the  later  Empire.     Lastly,  a  table  of  the  more 

important  dates  of  the  period  has  been  added,  with  the 

object  of  facilitating   the   perusal   of  a   book  in  which 

some   knowledge   of   the  general   history   is   neceasarily 

asBomed. 
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PBEFACE 

A  TKW  words  of  pre&ce  seem  to  be  neoessaiy  to  explain 
the  object  of  this  book,  and  the  limita  within  which  the 
writer  baa  wiahed  to  oo&fine  it  It  is  perhaps  HOperfluous 
to  Bay  that  nothing  like  a  general  history  of  the  period 
has  been  attempted.  That  is  a  task  which  has  been 
already  accomplished  by  abler  hands.  The  snbject  of 
this  work  ia  mainly  what  it  profesaee  to  be,  the  inner  life 
and  thonghte  of  the  last  three  generations  in  the  Empire 
of  the  West.  If  external  events  are  referred  to,  it  is  only 
becaose  men's  private  fortnnee  and  feelings  cannot  be 
severed  from  the  fortunes  of  the  State. 

The  limits  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study  of 
Soman  society  have  not  been  arbitrarily  choeen.  The 
last  hundred  years  of  the  Western  Empire  seem  marked 
off  both  by  momentous  events,  and,  for  the  student  of 
society,  by  the  anthorities  at  his  command.  Tba  com- 
mencement of  the  period  coincides  roughly  with  the 
passage  of  tiie  Gkithic  hordes  across  the  Dannbe,  the 
accession  of  Gratian  and  Theodosius,  the  termination  of 
the  long  trace  between  paganism  and  the  Christian 
Kmpire,  and  the  reopenii^  of  the  conflict  which,  within 
twenty  years,  ended  in  the  final  prohitation  of  heathen 
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ritea.  It  closes,  not  only  with  the  deposition  of  the  last 
shadowy  Emperor  of  the  West,  but  with  the  practical 
extinction  of  Soman  power  in  the  great  prefecture  of  the 
Gaols.  Perhaps  even  more  obvious  are  the  lines  drawn 
by  the  fullest  authorities  for  our  subject  The  earliest 
extant  letters  of  STinmachus,  which  describe  the  relations 
of  the  last  g^eration  of  great  pagan  nobles,  belong  to 
tiie  years  376-390.  The  literary-and  political  actiTity 
of  Ausonius  coincides  with  the  same  years,  and  from  his 
poems  we  derive  an  invaluable  picture  of  a  provincial 
society  in  the  reigns  of  Gratian  and  Theodosius.  A 
searching  light  is  thrown  on  ^e  same  generation  by 
some  of  S.  Jerome's  letters,  by  the  SatvatuUia  of  Macro- 
bius,  and  by  many  Inscriptions.  At  the  other  end  of 
our  period  we  are  almost  equally  fortunate  in  our  infor- 
mation. The  works  of  ApoUinaris  Sidonius  of  Aurergne 
are  a  priceless  revelation  of  the  state  of  society,  both  in 
Some  and  in  Qaul,  from  the  accession  of  Avitna  till  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Visigotbic  power. 

Kor  is  there  wanting  a  certain  bond  of  union  among 
these  and  other  scattered  materials  when  they  are  closely 
scrutinised.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  Boman 
society  is  indeed  sharply  divided  in  a  determined  religions 
struggle,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  contrast  is  rendered 
more  decided  by  the  increasing  fervour  of  asceticism. 
But  at  the  hottest  moment  of  t^e  conflict  there  was  a 
mass  of  scepticism,  lukewarmness,  or  wavering  conformity, 
between  the  confines  of  the  opposing  creeds.  The  influ- 
ences which  inspired  that  attitude  had  not  spent  their 
force  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  When  the 
terrors  of  the  anti-pagan  laws  had  produced  an  outward 
submission,  the  Ohriatiauity  of  many  of  the  noble  and 
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lettered  class  seenu  to  iLave  been  &r  from  eatitusiaBtic. 
T^b  discipline  of  ^e  schools  was  a  powerful  rival  of  the 
Cborch.  Men  who  h&d  had  that  training  were  steeped 
in  the  lingerii^  sentiment  of  paganism,  and  looked  with 
distmst,  or  even  with  contempt,  on  the  severer  form  of 
Christian  lenonciation.  One  can  scarcelj  doubt  that 
Sidomns,  in  his  early  manhood,  and  some  of  his 
friends  down  to  the  foil  of  the  Western  Empire,  would 
have  been  far  more  at  home  in  the  company  of 
Symmachns  or  Flavianus  than  in  that  of  S.  Faulinus 
ofNola. 

It  would,  of  conrse,  be  impossible  to  treat  of  society 
in  sndi  a  period  without  some  reference  to  those  who 
devoted  themselveB  to  the  higher  ideals  of  the  Christiaa 
life.  Bat  they  beloi^  rather  to  the  future.  Onr  intereet 
in  these  pages  mnst  be  concentrated  on  those  whose 
greatest  pride  it  was  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  The  main  purpose  of  this  work  is  to 
give  some  account  of  that  worldly  society  which,  in  its 
ideals,  tone,  and  external  fortunes,  had  undei^one  but 
littie  change  between  the  reign  of  Gratian  and  the 
dethronement  of  Bomulus  Angustulua 

The  period  is  an  obecuie  one,  and  the  materials  are 
widely  scattered.  The  difficnlty  of  arranging  them  in 
an  orderly  view  is  not  slight ;  and  the  writer  is  punfuUy 
consoions  that  a  <aitdoal  eye  may  easily  discover  omis- 
sions and  faolta  of  treatment  His  only  claim  is  that 
he  has  made  an  honest  attempt  to  answer  a  question 
which  has  often  presented  itself  to  his  own  mind — 
How  were  men  living,  and  what  were  their  thoughts 
and  private  fortunes,  during  that  period  of  momentous 
change  X 
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It  only  remAiiia  for  tiie  author  to  express  tuB 
warmest  tihaokB  to  hia  old  pupil  and  Mend,  the  Ber. 
Charles  Flummer,  Yice-President  and  Libraiian  of  Corpus 
Ofarista  CoU^^,  Oxford,  for  the  kind  care  with  which 
he  has  gone  over  the  .proof-sheets. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THX   PAQAH   AfilSTOCEAOT  AND  THE  COHTUSION   OF  PABTOB 

la  apite  of  the  moiftl  force  wUcIi  enanred  the  future  to 
tiie  Christian  faith,  its  final  triumph  was  long  delayed. 
Beligious  conservatism  is,  of  all  forms  of  attachment  to 
the  past,  inrobably  the  most  difBcult  to  overcome.  It 
has  its  seat  in  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  instincts  of 
human  nature,  which,  when  they  have  once  twined 
themselves  around  a  sacred  symbol  of  devotion,  are  only 
torn  away  after  a  long  stmggla  But  this  form  of 
attachment  is  peculiarly  obstinate  when  it  is  identified, 
as  religion  has  so  often  been,  with  patriotic  reverence  for 
the  glory  of  an  ancient  state,  which  in  the  omens  of  its 
birth,  the  election  of  its  magistrates,  the  daily  work  of 
peacefiil  administration,  or  in  the  stress  of  war,  and  the 
exultation  of  conquest,  has  for  many  ages  recognised  the 
same  divine  sanction  and  help.  Superstitious  fancy,  or 
the  seductive  charm  of  sacred  festivals,  may  keep  the 
vulgar  constant  to  the  old  faith ;  but  the  class  which  in 
high  office  has  been  specially  charged  with  the  safety  of 
the  State,  and  which,  by  a  chain  of  real  or  imagined 
ancestry,  is  more  closely  identified  with  its  career,  is 
penetrated  with  a  deeper  conservatism  than  that  of  the 
common  herd.  Antiquarian  and  literary  culture  also 
ninfoTce  religious  sentiment,  or  replace  it,  vhen  it  has 
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dooayed.  Even  the  sceptical  epicnreaa,  to  whom  all 
faiths  are  alike,  will  prefer  that  which  has  the  refined 
charm  of  immemoiial  possession,  and  which  has  received 
an  added  dignity  and  glory  from  the  magic  touch  of 
genius,  and  the  reveience  of  heroic  characters. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  empeiors  had  inter- 
mittently denounced  the  practice  of  the  rites  of 
heathenism.  Yet  the  edict'  which  closes  the  long 
series  of  anti-pagan  laws  shows,  hy  the  fierceness  of 
its  tone,  and  the  severity  of  the  penalties  with  which  it 
threatens  the  oSender,  that  the  spirit  of  paganism  was 
not  yet  crushed.  In  ,the  very  years  in  which  Theodoains 
was  issuing  the  laws  which  were  to  eztinguiah  the 
ancient  superstition,  men  were  revivii^  a  prophecy  that 
the  religion  of  the  Cross  was  about  to  reach  its  final 
term,*  and  the  most  solemn  pagan  rites  were  publicly 
celebrated.*  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  were  little  touched  by  the 
Christian  faith/  although  the  wives  and  daughters  (^ 
some  of  them  had  adopted  its  most  ascetio  form. 
Staunch  adheronts  of  paganism  stiU  held  the  Urban  or 
Pretorian  prefecture  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  They 
might  still  meet,  apparently  with  no  thonght  of  the  immi- 
nent triumph  of  the  Church,  to  hear  one  of  their  number 
expound  tJie  sacerdotal  lore  of  Some,*  and  another  set 
forth  the  Stoic  or  Alexandrian  interpretation  of  the 
myths,  or  the  command  of  augural  science  possessed  by 
TiigiL  Their  great  poet,  as  it  be  were  writing  in  the 
age  of  Angnstns,  conld  invite  the  Christian  Emperor 
Honorius  to  survey  the  shrines  of  the  gods,*  which  sdll 
in  all  their  old  splendoor  surronnded  the  imperial  palace 

'  Nov.  Th.  tit.  iii.  For  the  opposite  view  ef.   Pnri. 

«  S.  Aug.  A  On  2W,  xTiiL  68.      ■=■  ^^-  '^   6«6  !  Anibroe.  Bp.  17, 

Bea  SMck'i  S^wmathm.  orriU.  '?. :  ^""uoIimi,  JoAfMcW  dtr  C*r. 

*  Saaok'i  Sfin.  \\i.  ;  2/at.  iv.  $9.  '  Clandioii,  it  Ate  Cim»  ffon.  1^ 
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with  a  divine  guardianaliipL  Another  pagan  poet,'  who 
had  been  prefect  of  the  city,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  death  of  TheodoeiuB,  could  pour  contempt  on  the 
Christian  profeasion,  and  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the 
villagers  of  Etmria  gaily  celebrating  the  rites  of  Oairia  in 
the  sprii^time.  Blagic  and  divination  of  every  form  had 
long  been  under  the  ban  of  the  State.  Yet  a  prefect  of 
Honorina  proposed  to  employ  the  Tuscan  sorcer^s,*  who 
ofTeied  the  aid  of  their  arts  against  Alaric,  and  Litorins, 
fighting  i^ainat  a  aaoceasor  of  Alario  in  Gaol,  oonsolted 
the  pagan  aeera  before  his  last  battle,  under  the  walls  of 
Toulonse.*  In  the  last  years  of  the  Western  Empire,  the 
diviners  of  Africa  were  practising  their  arts  among  the 
nominal  Christians  of  Aquitaine.* 

Long  after  the  external  rites  of  heathenism  had  bean 
suppressed,  the  pagan  tone  and  spirit  retained  its  hold 
on  men's  imaginations.  The  obstinate,  unchanging  con. 
servatism  of  the  Soman  character  never  displayed  itself 
more  strikingly  than  in  the  age  when  Soman  institntiona 
were  tottering.  That  race,  so  tenacious  of  the  past, 
yet  so  bold  and  e^ressive,  always  strove  to  disguise 
fundamental  changes,  and  to  retain  the  charm  of  old 
associations  under  altered  circumstances.  In  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  the  Church  carried  on  the  tradition  of 
pagan  Some.  The  prejudices  and  attachments  of  a 
thousand  years,  which  might  be  proof  against  the  fervid 
dialectic  of  S.  Augustine,  were  gently  trained  by  pious 
arts  to  turn  to  other  objects  of  love  and  devotion.'  She 
followed  the  advice  of  Haa  great  pontiff,  to  break  the 
idols  and  consecrate  the  churches.  The  c^cle  of  the 
Christian  year  was  in  many  points  adapted  to  the  pagan 
calendar.  The  cult  of  saints  and  martyrs  was  estab- 
lished at  the  very  altars  where  incense  had  been  offered 

1  BatiL  ITunat  L  410,  a7E. 

»  Zo>.  T.  41. 

'  Prom  Chnrn.  4SS. 

*  ApolUa.  Bidon.  Bp.  tUL  II. 
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to  Mats  or  Bacchaa.*  At  Naples,  lamps  bumiiig  before 
the  image  of  the  Yirgin  took  the  place  of  those  before 
the  femOy  goda'  The  worship  of  the  Vu^  mother 
weaned  the  Sidlian  peasant  from  the  worship  of  a 
goddess  of  less  immacnlate  fame 

Man;  a  literary  noble  of  Aquitaine  in  the  fifth 
centuiy  was  probably  aa  really  pagan  as  the  peasant 
who  bowed  before  the  old  altar  on  Mount  Eiyx.  His 
grandfather  in  the  days  of  AuAonius  may  have  conformed 
to  Christianity ;  some  of  his  Mends  might  have  sold 
their  lands,  and  followed  S.  Paolinns  to  Nola  or  S. 
Jerome  to  Bethlehem ;  but  he  himlelf  was  often  as 
little  of  a  ChristdaD  as  the  men  who,  three  generations 
before  him,  had  pleaded  with  the  Emperor  to  leave  the 
Altar  of  Victory  in  the  Senate-house.  Like  Ausonins, 
he  might  pay  a  cold  and  perfunctory  hom^e  to  Chriat,* 
and  visit  the  neighbourii^  town  for  the  Easter  festival ; 
but  the  whole  tone  of  his  thoughts  and  life  was  inspired 
by  the  memories  of  the  beatiien  past.  With  no  bdief  in 
the  old  gods,  he  was  steeped  in  the  literary  spirit  and 
culture  of  paganism.  The  Soman  schools  had  moulded 
him  &r  more  than  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  The 
unbroken  academic  tradition  of  eight  hundred  years, 
coming  down  &om  the  age  of  the  great  sophists,  was  a 
tremendous  force;  and  it  was  a  force  which  repelled 
all  novelty,  and  all  idealism  which  looked  to  the  fature 
rather  than  to  the  past.  All  the  literature  on  which  he 
had  been  nourished  was  created  in  the  atmosphere  of 
paganism,  and  teemed  with  mytholc^cal  allusions.  His 
teachers  were  saturated  with  Hellenism,  which  to  the 
end  maintained  a  cold  and  distant  attitude  to  Christian 
devotion.  From  his  earliest  years  his  gaze  was  turned 
to  the  great  deeds  of  Soman  heroes  who  had  worshipped 

I  Oanun,  £a  Otv.  om  f^*  liieU, 
i.  2S1. 
*  Vtazj,  La  Magit,  p>  1G2. 
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Man  and  Japitei,^  who  had  read  the  fate  of  their 
campaigna  in  the  flash  of  lightning  or  the  flight  of  birds 
or  Uie  entrails  of  the  victim  at  the  altai,  who  had  con- 
sulted the  Chaldaean  aeei  about  their  objects  of  ambition 
01  their  hour  of  death.*  If  he  coTild  not  rival  the 
aohiflvemonts  of  these  great  booh  of  Bome,  he  coold  still 
add  hia  name  to  the  Fasti  in  which  theirs  appeared. 
He  coold  maintain  the  stately  forms  of  the  past,  and 
the  literary  and  antiquarian  tradition  which  he  legarded 
as  the  finest  essence  of  Uie  national  life. 

In  the  final  stand  which  paganism  made  against 
imperial  edicts  and  the  polemic  of  the  Ohoich,  man; 
different  forces  were  arrayed.  Sensnality  and  gross 
snperstition  in  the  degraded  masses  clung  to  the  rites 
of  magic  and  divination,  to  the  excitement  of  the  circus, 
and  the  obscenities  of  the  theatra  And  these  base 
infiuences  long  maintained  their  hold.  But  it  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  old  faith  rested 
only  on  ignorant  superstition  and  sensuality,  or  on  tiie 
hard  formalism  of  the  old  Boman  mytiiology.  For 
many  generations  the  cults  of  Eastern  origin,  the  worship 
of  Ibis,'  of  the  Great  Mother,  and  Mithra,  had  satisfied 
devotional  feelings  which  could  find  little  oouriabmeat 
in  the  cold  abstractions  of  old  Boman  religion,  or  the 
brilliant  aothropomorphism  of  Greece.  The  inscriptions 
of  the  fourth  century  reveal  tJie  endurii^  power  of  these 
Syrian  or  Egyptian  worships.*  They  cultivated  an 
ecstatic  devotion,  and    gave   relief   to   remorse  for  sin. 

I  8,   .Angnitme  hod   t  gmnine  tn  cmU  nnaiaroa  <t  cniHli  lidan  fkU 

■dmii*tio&  for  great  Bomuu  of  the  mUrto,  itniiiliini  dUdunlutB  igeiu. 

niiy   agge,   t.g.    Regiiliu,  6a  Civ.  3.  Aug.  had  eonsaltcd  ths  booki  of 

Dei,  i.  o.  XT.     Cf.  3.  Jerome'a  ^  utrologen  (libiia    geDathliacoruni 

60,  f  6,  quid  mamontn  Bomanoa  deditiu)  in  hia  jontE.     Coiif.  It.  8. 

dMM  qnoroiD  Tirtatibn.  qtuai  qni-  .  ^  jy^    g^  „^  ^  ^ 

Im-l™      ^11,.      T-t,™      m.«nt        J.  „.  3  „d  g,  p^p.  (2,  59,  79. 
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The;  had  tiieii  mTstic  brotherhoods  and  guilds,  vith 
so  initdatmy  baptismal  rite.^  They  had  their  rules  and 
periods  of  fastiog  and  abstlDence  from  all  the  pleaanres 
of  sfflise.  They  had  a  priesthood  eet  apart  &oin  the 
world  with  the  tonsure  and  a  pecnliar  habit  And,  io 
initiation  to  their  mysteries,  a  profound  impression  waa 
made  on  the .  im^ination  and  feelings  of  the  novice. 
]?he  baptism  of  blood,  of  which  many  a  stone  record 
remains,  was  the  crowning  rite  of  the  later  paganism, 
relieving  the  guilty  consdenoe,  and  regarded  as  a  new 
birth.*  It  can  hardly  be  doabted  that,  while  these  culta 
may  not  have  supplied  the  moral  tone  and  discipline 
which  was  the  great  want  in  all  heathen  systems,  they 
stimulated  a  devotional  feeling  which  was  unknown  to 
the  native  leli^ns  of  Greece  and  Bom&  Hieie  waa, 
moreover,  in  this  later  pi^^  movement,  penetrated  as  it 
was  by  syncretism,  a  decided  tendency  to  monotheistio 
foith.'  Fraetextatus  held  the  most  prominent  place 
among  the  last  generation  who  openly  worshipped  Isia, 
Mithia,  Hecate,  and  Magna  Mater>  Yet,  in  the 
ySbfumo^to,  he  ia  pot  forward  to  explain  tliat,  under  the 
many  names  of  the  Pantheon,  it  is  tiie  attributes  of  one 
Great  Power  which  are  really  adored.* 

The  inner  monotheism  of  the  loftier  minds  in  paganism 
was  Uie  fruit  of  a  millennium  of  the  freest  and  most  dis- 
interested philosophic  movement  in  history.  More  than 
five  centuries  before  Christ,  Greek  speculation  had  lifted 
men's  minds  to  the  conception  of  a  mysterious  Unit7 
behind  the  phantasmagoria  of  sense.*  In  the  fiitii 
century  after  Christ,  Macrobius,  at  once  Pagan  and 
ITeoplatoDist,  holds  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Infinite 

>  ApiiL  MA.  zL  c.  23  ;  Tcrtnll.  *  Prudent  Aru(<tA.  z.  1021. 
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One,^  from  whom,  bj  a  chain  of  saccesaive  emanations, 
die  Unirflrse  proceeds.  If  this  lofty  conception  of  the 
Divine  Nature  often  lent  itself  to  the  support  of  Bystems 
which  seemed  to  degrade  and  fritter  away  the  central 
idea  of  pure  religion  the  philosophic  supporter  of 
paganism  was  ready  with  an  explanation.  He  would 
have  said  the  Infinite  can  neither  be  known  nor  expressed 
by  finite  powers.  Tet  the  human  spirit  instiDctively 
tnma  with  rereresce  to  the  Father  of  all  spirits,  and,  in 
its  helplessness,  can  only  find  ntterance  for  its  yearnings 
in  symbolism  of  word  or  act  Plato  sought  an  image  iA 
the  Infinite  Good  in  t^e  Sun.'  Common  worshippera 
adore  it  under  the  names  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  lais,  or 
Mithra.'  The  Great  Beality  can  by  any  human  soul  be 
only  dimly  conceived,  and  expressed  only  in  a  rude 
bagmentary  way.  We  see  the  Divine  One  in  religious 
myths  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly,"  Tet,  if  we  purge 
mytholc^  of  the  gross  foncies  of  rude  ages,  the  myths 
may  be  used  as  a  consecrated  language  of  devotion. 
They  are  only  faint  shadows  of  the  Infinite  One,  &om 
which  we  are  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf ;  yet  they 
represent  the  collective  tiiooght  and  feelii^  of  the  past 
about  God.  They  are  only  aymbols,  but  a  religions 
symbol  is  doubly  sacred  when  it  has  ministered  to  the 
devotion  of  many  generations.  In  some  sach  way  the 
philosopher  reconciled  himself  to  the  ancient  worships. 
Yet  althongb,  like  Longinianus,*  a  correspondent  of  S. 
Aognstine,  he  might  believe  that  the  andent  sacred  rites 
had  a  real  value,  he  believed  also  that  the  one  "  great, 
incomprehensiHe,  and  inefiable  Creator"  was  to  be 
approached  only  by  tlie  way  of  piety,  truth,  and  parity 
in  word  and  deed. 

Philosophy  and  the  mysticism  of  the  East  bad  given 

'  Ifacnib.  Ctom.  in  Som.  Snip.  L  '  Pint  dt  fi.  a.  S7 ;  cT.  V«eh«tot'( 

17, 12.  exposition  of  the  oraed  of  ForphTry, 

*  Sqi.  bk.  tI  p.  608 ;  of.  BtUettiea,  £coU  ^AUaandru,  ii.  pp.  Ill,  113. 

p.  178.  'a  Aug.  Ep.  284. 
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a  oev  life  to  the  religion  of  fiome.  But  old  Homan 
patriotic  feeling  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  sapport 
of  pagHiiiam  in  its  final  conflict  with  the  Cbnich.  Men 
like  Symmachus,  Flavianos,  and  Volnstamu  were  often 
sceptics  at  heart.  They  may  have  believed  vagnely  in 
some  Divine  Power,  and  were  ready  to  admit  that  He 
might  he  approached  hy  many  vays;  bat  their  real 
devotion  was  to  Boma  Dea,'  the  idealised  genius  of  the 
lAtin  race,  with  its  twdve  centuries  of  victorious  warfare 
and  skilful  worldwide  organisation.  In  every  step  of 
that  marvellous  career,  their  ancient  gods  had  been  their 
partnera  The  forms  of  its  anoeatral  religion  were  inex- 
tricably intertwined  with  the  whole  fabric  of  the  State.' 
Imbedded  in  law,  language,  literature,  the  deepest 
instincts  of  the  people,  her  ancient  worship  seemed 
inseparable  from  the  very  identity  of  Bom&  The  troe- 
Boman,  even  though  hia  religions  faith  m^ht  not  be  veiy 
deep  or  warm,  inherited  the  most  ancient  belief  of  his 
race  that  the  gods  of  a  city  were  sharers  in  all  its 
fortunes.  Apostasy  from  them  was  identified  with  a 
languid  patriotism,  and  was  regarded  as  the  canse  of 
public  calamities.'  The  complete  and  literal  acceptance 
of  the  Christian  faith  seemed  to  mean  a  refusal  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  citizen  or  soldier,  a  scornful  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  traditions  of  colture,  even  a  loss  of  faith 
in  the  mission  of  Borne.* 

In  that  age,  as  in  our  own,  there  were  widely  different 
conceptions  of  the  meanii^  of  the  Christian  profession. 
There  can  be  littie  donbt  that  there  was  a  vast  mass  of 
interested  and  perfunctoiy  conformity  to  the  religion 
which  had  become  the  established  religion  of  the  State. 
The  philosophic  scepticism  and  worldly  tone  of  the 
cultivated  pagan  were  often  not  much  altered  when  ha 

*  CUodUn,  d»  Bell.  Oiid.  iS  ;  dt      UgionM  >d  Romana  jura  non  par- 
Stll.  Ott.  GO ;  Hatil.  NanuL  L  i7-      tjnent  t 

182.  *  lb.  S,  saoriic^o  eiaroit  an&n*^ 

*  Sfin.  Btl.  3,  ago  BonuuiM  re-  *  Aiuon.  £p.  zit.  44-74. 
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tnnsfeired  his  Domioal  allegiance  &om  his  ancestral  gods 
to  Cbiiat  There  was  a  worldlinees  and  easy  setf- 
indolgence  in  the  highei  rank  of  Domiiially  Chriation 
society,  which  moved  alike  the  indignation  of  the  ascetic 
and  the  good-humooied  ridicnle  of  the  pagan  obaerrer.* 
Bat  a  laige  and  growing  class  took  the  claims  of  Chiist 
more  serionsly.  To  carry  ont  to  the  letter  the  precepts 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  the  midst  of  a  society 
penetrated  with  individnalism  and  easygoing  sensnality, 
seemed  a  hopeleaa  attempt'  The  aspuation  after 
Christian  perfection  could  be  satisfied  only  by  a  with- 
drawal &om  the  contamination  of  the  world,  and  a 
complete  renunciation  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  This 
spirit  has  by  some  modem  historians  been  made  respoD- 
sible  for  the  resignation  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire  to 
barbarian  mercenaries,  for  the  decay  of  industry  and 
wealth,  for  the  decline  of  letters  and  art,  and  the  darknoea 
of  a  thonsand  years.'  And  there  is  some  of  the  religions 
literature  of  that  period  which  gives  a  colour  to  part  of 
this  indictmeot.  In.-  the  very  years  when  the  great 
invasions  were  desolating  the  provinces  of  the  West,  and 
when  the  hoets  of  Badagaisus  and  Alaric  were  threatening 
the  heart  of  the  Empire,  S.  Paulinus  wrote  a  remarkable 
letter  to  a  soldier  who  felt  himself  drawn  to  the  higher 
Christian  lifa*  In  this  epistle  the  ascetic  ideal  is 
expounded  with  a  breadth  and  absence  of  q^ualification 
which  shock  and  amaze  the  modem  reader.  The 
evangelical  counsels  of  perfectioa  are  construed  in  the 
sternest  and  most  uncompromising  Eubion.      Christian 

>  Hieron.  i^  JAamM.  Hitrmot.  8,  conflict  for  th«  p^»l  M>t  in  307  in 

miMnbilu  Pnetextatai  qui  deaig.  Amm.  Muo.  27,  3,  11. 

n.tni  connJ    «t   mortuiu,   homo  .  g.  P.ulin.   Nol.   Carr^  x.  SS, 

»orile™etidolorumoultoT,^leb.t  3,,     „f  j^,^   j,  ^„^         ^„' 

Indeiubeato  mpu  DuDtaa  dicere:  ,  '            .,    1     ,,           ,„   ... 

"  bat*  me  EiroMM  ecolaaM  «pi«-  '  R«"»>>.  "•  ■^'"^'*.  PP-  *96, 608, 

copnm  et  »ro  protintu  Cbri»tiwii»."  1».I'«  hnmiine  Mt  Biupendne  pour 

M  ft  onnment  on  this  nut  of  Pr»e-  ™"1"  "^ 

taxtetoi  nad  the  nfleotioni  on  the  <  S.  Panlin.  ^  ht. 
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obedience  ia  boldly  represented  aa  moonsistent  with  the 
duties  of  citixen^p  and  the  relatiouB  of  family  life. 
The  love  of  father  or  mother,  of  -wife  or  child,  the  desire 
for  riches  or  honour,  devotion  to  ooe's  country,  are  all  bo 
many  barriers  to  keep  the  BonI  from  Christ.  There  ifl 
not  a  word  to  indicate  that  a  Christian  life,  worthy  of 
the  name,  could  be  made  compatible  with  the  perfcomance 
of  worldly  duties.  The  rich  are  condemned  for  ever,  in 
the  words  of  prophet  or  evangelist'  The  soldier  is .  a 
mere  shedder  of  blood,'  doomed  to  eternal  torment* 
There  is  no  possibility  of  serving  both  Christ  and  Caesar. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  secular  life  was  regarded  by 
the  voluntary  exiles  who  followed  S,  Jerome,  in  tiie  last 
years  of  the  fourth  century,  to  Ae  convents  at  Bethlehem, 
or  who  retired  to  the  Syrian  or  Egyptian  deserts,  the 
islands  of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  and  the  hermitages  in  tiie 
woods  of  GranL  Such  a  movement  might  well  seem  to 
an  (dd-fashioned  Soman  as  a  renunciation,  not  only  of 
citizenship,  but  of  all  the  hard-won  fruits  of  civilisation 
and  social  life.  If  tliis  was  the  highest  form  of  Christian 
life,  as  its  devotees  proclaimed  it  to  be,  then  Christianity 
was  the  foe,  not  only  of  the  old  religion,  but  of  the  social 
and  political  order  which  Some  had  given  to  the  world. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  monks  were 
execrated  alike  by  the  mob*  and  by  the  cultivated  pagan 
noble.' 

Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  general 
society  the  line  between  the  two  camps  was  sharply  drawn. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  on  either  side  a  lai^ 
wavering  class,  half-hearted,  sceptical,  or  formalist     We 


>  S.  Pinlin.  ^xxT.|2,  ttitduni  *  lb.   %  1,   quod  ta  mxlQstimnt 

per  propheUm  ut,  "Exterminati  Cankri  militara  qium  Ohruto  .  .  , 

■nnt  omnM   qni   Bikltati    Fu«nnt  kd  Qehennuntruuraremar. 

BDTO  et  ■rgento."      In   EvaDgelio  *  Hieron.  ^.  89,  S  S,  qnoiuqiM 

JDoque   olnnat   .  .   .  "  ■nn  Tobis  genua  debntabile  non  urbe  pelUtorl 

iritjbiu,"  ate  nan  Upidibns  obraitur  t 

*Ih.%%,  moTtu miniitar  ait.  >  BntiL  Kknut  i.  440. 
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know,  on  the  teatimony  of  liboninB,'  that  ttiere  were 
many  Bham  coiiTerts  to  ChriBtiaiuty,  whose  confonnity 
WM  due  either  to  fear  or  motlTes  of  selfiah  ambition. 
Sach  men  were  ready  to  retnm  to  their  old  faith  as 
lightly  as  they  had  conformed  to  the  new.  Apostasy  to 
heatheniam  became  so  freqnent  th&t  Gratian  and  Theo- 
dodos  felt  boand  to  restrain  it  by  severe  I^islation.* 
The  npper  class  were  for  generations  far  more  onited  by 
the  old  social  and  hterary  tnditioa  that  they  were 
divided  by  religions  behef.  There  were  Mends  of 
Sidonius  living  at  the  close  of  the  Western  Empire  who 
were  at  heart  as  pagan  as  Symmacbns  who  saw  paganism 
finally  proscribed.'  In  troth,  the  line  between  Christian 
and  p<^;an  was  long  wavering  and  nnoertain.  We  find 
adherents  of  the  opposing  C3«eds  side  by  side  even  in  the 
same  family  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Mixed 
marriages  (tinpana  ■maJtrivurM^  were  evidently  not 
oncommon.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  life  of  S. 
Jerome  will  remember  Paula,  the  great  Boman  lady,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  exodus  to  the  Holy 
Places.*  She  gave  up  all  her  vast  wealth  to  maintain 
the  religious  houses  which  ehe  founded  at  Bethlehem.* 
Her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the 
S<niptures,  and  in  the  thought  of  the  life  to  come.*  Yet 
Facia  was  united  in  early  youth  to  a  noble  named  Jolias 
Toxotius,'  who  boasted  of  his  descent  &om  Aeneas,  and 
who  refused  to  abandon  the  worship  of  his  ancestois. 
Their  son,  the  younger  Toxotius,  who,  at  any  rate  in  his 
youth,  was  also  a  staunch  pagan,  was  married  to  Laeta,' 
another  devout  friend  of  S.  Jerome,  to  whom  he  addressed 
a  letter  on  the  proper  education  for  a  Christian  maiden. 

*  Oral,  yn  Ttmflii,  ed.  Boiike,  *  lb.  |  80,  tntii  nt  Jma,  n* 

p.  17s.  unoin  quidem  niimmum  ^b  a*  AUm 


*  C.   Th.  xvi   tit  7  ;  at  Code-      relictiun. 

•  lb.  g  2S. 


Irof  ■  Dota  to  in.  7, 
/oArfrSdWr,  p.  IBS. 

■  Au>llj]i.Sid.^Tiii.B;Tiii.l1.       pp.  26,  27. 

*  ffiBnm.  Xp.  108.  •  lb.  107,  1 1. 
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lAeta  herself  vas  the  o^pring  of  a  mixed  maniaga. 
Her  moUier  was  a  Chiistian,  and  her  father  was  one  of 
the  most  distiiiguighed  chiefs  of  the  pagan  aristocrat^, 
Fnblilins  Caeonins  AlbinuB.'  The  afTectionate  relations 
of  this  household  seem  to  have  been  quite  nndifltnrbed 
by  the  difference  of  creed  among  its  members.  S. 
Jerome  speaks  of  Albinas  in  a  friendly  tone  as  a  moat 
learned  and  distii^aished  man,  and  sketches  a  pleasant 
picture  of  the  old  heathen  pontifiF  listening  to  his  little 
grand -daughter  singing  her  infant  hymns  to  Christ 
Albinus,  like  many  of  his  class  in  that  day,  was  plainly 
tc^eiant  in  matters  of  religion ;  yet  he  was  a  colleague  of 
SymmacbuB  in  the  pontifical  collie,  and  he  figures  in  the 
SatwmaXia  of  Macrobius  as  a  great  master  of  the  anti- 
quarian lore  of  old  Borne.* 

In  general  society  the  coltiTated  sceptic  or  pagan 
appears  to  have  often  maintained  a  friendly  iatimai^ 
even  with  the  most  uncompromising  champions  of  the 
Church.  The  coTresposdence  of  S.  Augustine  reveals  the 
singular  &eedom  and  candour  with  which  the  great 
rel^ous  questions  of  the  time  were  debated  between  the 
cultivated  members  of  the  two  parties.  Among  the 
friends  of  the  grest  bishop  was  Volusianus,  brother  of 
that  laeta  to  whom  we  have  just  referred.*  Toluaiauus, 
although  he  ia  said  to  have  been  afterwards  converted,* 
was  at  this  time,  if  not  a  decided  pagan,  like  his  father 
the  pontiff,  at  any  rate  little  disposed  to  accept  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  the  Christiftn  &ith.  He  seems  to 
have  lived  in  a  circle  which  debated  not  only  the  old 
philosophical  questions,  but  those  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
creed  which  present  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  reason. 

>  His    restontioii    of    ■   rained  of.  Hacnib.  Sat.  L  9,  IG  l  Hiarm. 

Capitol  »t  Thjunugul  in  NumidU  Bp.  107,  1 1. 

ii  oommmn  orated  in  an  inscription  *  HMrob.  Sat.  L  iii. 

of   the  time    of  Talentinian    and  ■  S.  Ang.  Ep.  \S2  ;    oC  SMok'a 

Valens,  C.I.L.  nii.  28S8 ;  cf.  C.I.L.  Sym.  oliiix. 

Tiii  697G,  which  Dontaini  the  dedi-  *  Bu«n.   Jniuil.    Bed.    t.    72S 

cation  hj  him  of  a  chapel  to  Uithra ;  (quoted  in  Seeck't  ^m.  dizii.}. 
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At  ooe  of  these  gatherings^  the  difficulties  of  the 
miracoloas  conception  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Incarnation 
of  the  omnipresent  Buler  of  the  TJiuTeise  in  a  single 
hazDan  form,  subject  to  all  the  changes,  wants,  and  Umi- 
tations  of  humanity,  were  raised.  And  Yolusianas,  in  a 
letter  full  of  deferential  admiration  for  Aogostine's 
character  and  learning,  asks  for  some  light  on  these 
puzzling  questions.  In  another  letter,'  Marcellinus,  who 
was  a  fiiend  of  both,  submits,  on  behalf  of  Yolnsianas, 
eome  other  problems  as  to  the  apparent  inconstancj  of 
the  Deity  in  abrogating  the  Jewish  law  which  He  had 
Himself  given,  and  the  possibility  of  obeyii^;  the  piecepts 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  in  the  government  of  a 
dominant  state.  On  both  sides  there  is  an  urbanity  and 
an  absence  of  partisan  heat,  which  show  the  strength  of 
the  ancient  culture  in  the  fierce  conflict  of  beliefs.  The 
suae  tone  is  conspicuous  in  the  correspondence  of  the  pt^an 
philosopher  Longinianns  and  Aogustioe.*  Their  letters 
seem  to  show  that  the  two  men  woe  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse,  and  although  Longinianus  cannot  give  a 
satisbctory  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  think  you  of 
Christ?"  a  devout  monotbeiBm  supplied  some  common 
ground  with  the  Christian  bishop,  who  deals  in  a  singu- 
larly, gentle  tone  with  the  philosopher's  lingering  and 
v^uely  expressed  attachment  to  ancient  mystic  ritee. 
AugUAtine's  letter  to  Lampadins  on  fatalist  superstitions 
displays  even  more  startling  tolerance.*  Yet  Lampadius 
was  a  devotee  of  the  p^an  belief  in  astrology  and  divina- 
tion. He  WBS  Pretorian  prefect  in  the  short-lived  govern- 
ment established  in  409  by  the  old  senatorial  party,'  with 
Attalus  as  emperor  and  Alaric  as  master  of  the  forces, 
which  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  old  pagan  spirit  to 
r^ain  the  sceptre. 
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III  the  circle  of  STmmacIiDs,  wliich  is  better  knovn  to 
OB  than  any  other  of  that  time,  there  ia  a  etiiking  intei- 
miztnie  of  pagan  and  Christian,  with  a  reticent  Bappres- 
aion  of  all  differences  on  religious  questiona.  Q.  Anre- 
lius  STmmAchnB  was  the  chief  of  the  pagan  aristocracy, 
the  most  gallant  defender  of  the  old  religion  in  its  last 
Btmggles  for  toleration.  His  ancestors  had  held  the 
hi^est  office  since  the  days  of  Constantino,^  and  he  him- 
self had  added  fresh  lustre  to  the  honours  of  his  house. 
He  was  r^arded  as  tiie  finest  product  of  the  Utenuy 
tradition  of  Eome,^  an  arh^i^a-  e^c^onfiarum  whose  critical 
judgments  were  infallible,  the  greatest  orator  of  the 
Senate.  Probably,  like  so  many  of  his  class  for  ages,  he 
was  a  sceptic  whose  inner  creed  was  a  T^ue  monotheism. 
But  he  cherished  a  sentimental,  or  a  stateamanlilce, 
attachment  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Roman  religion. 
The  fortunes  and  the  dignity  of  Borne  were  in  his  eyes 
inseparably  linked  with  her  gnaidian  deities.'  The 
grandeur  and  beneficence  of  her  career  were  for  cTei 
associated  with  the  religion  of  the  old  Fabii,  Decii,  and 
Scipios.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few  direct  references  to 
religion  in  his  private  letters,  none  to  Christianity  or  the 
internecine  war  of  faiths  which  was  raging  around  him. 
like  Claudian  and  Macrobius,  he  seems  to  shot  his  eyes 
to  the  spiritual  revolution  which  in  his  closing  years  was 
sending  tbe  world  of  Western  Europe  on  a  new  orint 
To  the  very  end  of  the  legal  existence  of  paganism,  be 
maintained  the  same  tranquil,  old-world  tone  about 
religion.  He  records  the  meetings  of  the  Sacred  Collie, 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  festival  of  Magna  Mater.  He 
mentions  in  his  letters  terrifying  prodigies,*  such  as  the 
consul  suffectus  being  thrown  from  his  car,  somewhat  in 

>  Seeok's^Dt.  il.  BoiiiuIil«ciual(iqnll,inilcadit*t!pw 
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Uie  maimei  of  the  early  annala.  Whan  the  Veatal 
ViiginB  prayed  for  leave  to  erect  a  statue  to  VettanB 
Agoiios  FraetextatoB,*  the  man  who  "possessed  the 
deepest  knowledge  of  sacred  things,"  probably  the  beat 
and  most  devont  pagan  of  that  age,  and  a  dear  friend  of 
Symmachna,  he  reeiated  the  proposal,  partly  on  die 
groaad  of  propriety,  partly  as  a  violatioQ  of  andent 
oaage.  Personally  the  most  kindly  and  humane  of  men, 
he  demanded  of  the  prefect  that  an  erring  Vestal  should 
be  sorrendered  to  pontifical  anthority,  to  be  punished  in 
the  cruel  old  Soman  fashion.*  He  once  or  twice  laments 
the  growing  n^lect  of  the  ancient  WOTship,*  and  prays 
the  gods  to  pardon  it,  although  be  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  is  sometimes  dae  to  an  unworthy  sabaervience  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Court  It  seema  aa  if  Symmachos 
was  incapable  of  imagining  that  the  Boman  State  could 
ever  finally  disown  the  gods  in  whom  the  men  of  her 
great  ages  had  believed. 

Yet  the  correspondence  of  Symmachus  shows  that  he 
lived  on  terms  of  friendly  and  even  affectionate  intimacy, 
not  only  with  nominal  ChristianB,  but  with  determined 
foes  of  the  old  religion.  In  tiie  list  of  bis  friends,  indeed, 
almost  every  shade  of  belief  or  of  indifference  is  repre- 
sented ;  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  understanding  the 
religious  condition  of  that  time  than  to  study  some  of  the 
men  with  whom  the  great  pagan  noble  was  intimate,  &om 
Praeteztatus  tlie  heathen  mystic,  to  S.  Ambrose  the  great 
champion  of  Catholic  orthodoxy. 

Prsetextatos  was  probably  the  truest  representative  of 
the  last  generation  of  paganism.  The  inscriptions  which 
commemorate  his  virtues  and  distinctions  are  a  proof 
of  the  space  he  filled  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries.* 


1  ^  ii.  88.  '  CI.L.   tL   1779,   S14B.      The 

*  ip.  ix,  117.  latter  refen  to  a  manuB>iit  «reot*d 

■  A.  1    Gl,    nunc   uig    doMie  to  bim  by  the  Testab. 
BomanM  graoB  sit  ambiendL 
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He  waa  procoasal  of  Achaaa  in  the  reign  of  Julian/  and, 
after  a  long  retdiemeiit  of  fifteen  years,*  he  held  the 
Pretorian  prefecture  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and  was 
designated  foi  the  consulship  in  385,  when  he  died  in 
his  sixtieth  jear.  Fiaeteztatns  combined  all  the 
qualities  which  then  coDstitnted  the  ideal  of  the  Roman 
Dohle.  He  was  devoted  to  letters,  had  emended  MSS.,* 
and  translated  Aristotle.  His  house  is  the  scene  of  tiie 
learned  conversations  of  the  Saiwn\alia^  As  a  states- 
man, he  resisted  the  law  of  Yalentinian  L  against 
nocturnal  rites,'  which  seemed  intolerable  to  His  pro- 
vincial auhjecta  in  Greece.  When  he  was  prefect  of  the 
city  he  gained  universal  popularity,'  without  offending 
any  part^,  although  he  had  the  dif&cult  duty  of  main- 
taining order  when,  in  the  furious  struggle  for  the  papal 
throne,  the  rival  iactions  of  Damasus  and  Ursious  were 
slaughtering  one  another  on  the  pavement  of  the 
churches.'  On  his  death,  even  S.  Jerome,"  who  consigns 
him  to  outer  darkness,  agrees  with  Marcellinns  that  he 
received  the  tribute  of  a  universal  mourning  from  die 
populace  of  Borne.  Fraetextatus  was  the  most  learned 
theol(^an  and  the  most  enthusiastic  devotee  in  the  ranks 
of  the  last  pagan  nobles.  His  monnment  describes  him 
as  ai^nr,  priest  of  Vesta,  priest  of  the  sun,  curial  of 
Hercules,  devoted  tf>  Liber  and  the  Eleusinian  deities, 
aeocorus,  hierophant,  pater  patrum,  cleansed  by  the  rite  of 
the  Taurobolinm.'  His  wife,  Fabia  Aconia  Paulina,  was 
his  partner  in  all  sacred  things,  and  was  famous  in  the 
Boman  world  for  her  religious  eminence.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Fraetextatus  in  almost  the  only  one  of  his 
Mends  to  whom  the  reticent  Symmachua  mentions  the 

'  Amm.  Hire.  ixii.  7,  8.  '  Amm.  Hmc  nni  9,  8. 

'  S««ok'8  Sym~  Ixxiviii.  t  jj  ^^^  g  12. 

•3^   ^   L    E8;    cf.    S«ck,  .^     ^g^    ^    ^^^    .^^^^ 

'  M«rob  5ot  i  1.  "^^  nmTBru  oommoto  ML 

•ZofciT.3.  '  C.I.L.  vi.  1779. 
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sobject  of  religion,'  althongli  eveu  the  pious  Fnetextattu 
aeema  to  have  BometimeB  forgotten  his  aaoetdotal  duties 
in  the  repose  of  his  oountiy-seat  in  Etmiia.'  When,  as 
Urban  prefect,  STinmachiis  annonnced  his  death  to  tiie 
Emperor,'  he  described  Praetextatua,  with  the  assent  of 
the  whole  people,  as  a  model  of  all  private  and  public 

Another  name  among  the  pagan  Mends  of  SymmachoB 
deserves  special  mention.  YiriuB  Nicomachns  Flavianoa, 
a  member  of  the  great  Anidan  hoose,*  waa  son  <^  a  man 
who,  after  long  obscurity,  rose  to  prominence  in  the 
pagan  reaction  of  Julian.  Flavianns  waa  a  young  man 
of  twenty-seven  wheo  Jnlian  came  to  the  throne,  and 
along  with  Yenustos  his  father,*  and  his  cousin  Sym- 
machos,  obtained  a  provincial  governorship.  For  twelve 
yeaiB  of  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  L  Flavianns  was  in 
retirement ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Gratian,  he,  along  with 
Symmachns,  shared  in  the  extraoidinaiy  ascendency 
which  the  circle  of  Ausonius  enjoyed  for  some  years. 
Flavianus  received  the  vicariate  of  Africa,  Hesperios,  the 
poet's  son,  being  prooonsol  of  the  province  at  the  same 
tim&  After  the  manner  of  the  pagan  or  indifferent 
governors  of  the  age,*  flavianus  showed  indulgence  to 
the  heretics  of  his  district,^  and  incurred  a  rebuke  &om 
the  orthodox  Emperor.  In  the  reign  of  TheodosiuB  he 
regained  the  favour  of  the  Court,  and  was  made  prefect 

*  Sjin.  Sf.  L  47, 4B,  61.  befora  &  Mandl j  goTsmor  in  SpMn, 

*  Ji  L  tS.  Snip.  8eT.  Ouraa.  ii.  40. 

■  /S.  X.  10.  '  ^     ^"8    -^J   ^^'   S    8.   to   • 

,  — .      -  1,1      1.  >         >  DoDstiit  bilbo  p.dewribuFUviuia* 

*  Th«  SyiMDwAi  ^  ^^^  u  "  puii.  To^  homo."  Ot  C. 
to  it;  of.  Seack,  oil.,  ud  the  jJi.  irtTfl,  2,  «dd«M«d  to  Fl.»i«mi 
BtMDnu  on  p.  il.  j„  j^^    orfecing  him  to  tupprm 

»  Amm.  lCuo.ziiii.1,4,Vsniuto  Anatwptinn  j  Mid  iri   6,  4,  878, 

Tiouiun  comtniBlt  HiipMiiM.   Thii  ^^  Hespeiins,   in  .whioh   the  oon- 

i>  the  Vennstne  of  Uioiob.  1  B,  18,  tinuAnoe   of   h«r«tio»I    wonhip   ii 

FUvianui— mirmdo  Tiro  Vannrto  attributed   to   "dinimuUtio  judi- 

pttre  prwitMitior.  onni."    But  tba  dete  of  tha  Uw  ii 

*  Ct  the  efforte  of  the  Piiacil-  doabtfnl.  Cf.  Oodefroy'snotawd 
tiuiatB  to  have  their  oaoie  bronght  Seeck'i  Si/nu  eiiv. 
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of  Italy  in  383,  his  two  boos  ako  being  elevated  to 
govemoTaliipB  of  provinces.  After  a  brief  interval,  he 
once  more  rose  to  favour  and  held  the  prefecture  in 
391.'  But  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  disastrous  close. 
Althoagh  he  wielded  such  power  under  the  Emperor  who 
finally  proscribed  the  heatiien  ritual,  Flaviaaus  was  an 
obstinate  reactionary  in  religion.  He  became  the  heart 
and  soul  of  Uie  brief  pagan  restoration  nnder  Eogeniua. 
He  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory  to  the 
Senate-house,^  and  of  their  endowments  to  the  sacred 
colleges.  By  lavish  hospital!^,  and  promises  of  official 
advancement,'  he  tempted  weak-kneed  or  indifferent 
Christians  to  desert  the  cause  of  Theodoaius  and  the 
Chureh.  All  the  arts  of  ancient  divination  were  brought 
into  play  by  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  science.* 
And  a  prophetic  verse  was  recalled  or  invented  which 
foreshadowed  the  end  of  the  Christian  superstition  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years  after  the  Passion.'  The 
reckoning  seemed  to  tally  exactly  with  Uie  crisis  of 
events.  But  the  gods  proved  false  to  their  faithful 
champion ;  the  illusions  of  the  past  only  led  Flavianoa 
and  his  party  to  their  doom.  Amid  the  tempest  which 
raged  over  ^e  battle  on  tht!  Frigidus  and  gave  the 
viotoiy  to  Theodosins,  Flavianns  more  majormn.  died  by 
his  own  hand.  He  had  staked  all  on  the  success  of  the 
p^an  cause  and  lost^  Tet,  starange  to  say,  his  memory 
was  respected,  and  even  honoured,  by  the  victors.  His 
confiscated  estates  were  afterwards  restored  to  his  sons.' 
The  Emperor  in  a  message  to  the  Senate  deplored  the 
loss  to  the  Stete  and  to  himself.     Nearly  forty  years 

I  Sm  ScmIc'i  qoU,  679 ;  lUni- 
ohtti,  Jahrh.  pji.  150  and  887. 
lUnsch^n  ooDbvTsrts  Seack'i  Tien 
{Frdl.  oxTii.)  tlut  FUviuiai  ma  *  Soiom.   tIL    22,   tA    fiAXtrra 

pr*ef.  prMt.  in  SS9.  inpt^Sr  XvyifAfurn^tar^^iSTam. 

*  PuJia.   vH,    AmbrM.     o.     tuL       iar$f  furriliu. 

g  36.  '  Dt  Giv.  Dti,  iTuL  5S,  M. 

*  9m  the  CoTTO^  Parit.  (&  poeiD  '  Sjm.  Ep.  it.  19. 
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after  th«  battle  on  the  Frigidiu  the  Empeion  Valeutinuui 
and  TheodoeinB  did  justice  to  the  virtues  and  diatinctioD 
of  FlavianuB  in  a  monument  which  is  still  extant'  A 
master  of  augural  lore,  a  learned  MstoriaD,  and  a 
philosopher,  he  was  one  of  that  band  who,  when 
paganism  and  lettera  were  peiishing,  united  in  a  sii^e 
love  tlie  literature  and  the  religion  of  the  past^ 

Several  (rf  the  great  German  chiefs,  who  wielded 
snch  power  in  that  age,  were  among  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Symmachns.  Of  these  some  boldly  adhered  to 
the  leligiooB  practices  of  Uieir  anceston  without  any 
hindrance  to  their  advancement  Others  conformed  to 
the  Church,  with  more  or  leas  intensity  of  foith.  With 
Stilicho,  the  autocrat  of  the  early  years  of  Honoriua, 
SymmachuB  was  naturally  on  the  most  biendly  footiog. 
We  can  well  believe  that  tb««  would  be  stroi^  bonds  of 
sympathy  between  the  chief  of  the  party  who  claimed 
toleration  for  paganism,  and  the  statesman  who  strove  to 
find  a  moAv*  vivtmdi  betweoi  Boman  and  Ooth,  Catholic 
and  Pagan,  and  who  incurred  the  anathemas  of  the 
bigots  of  both  parties,  of  Butilins  Namatianue '  and  of 
Orosiua.*  Kichomer,  another  Mend  of  Symmachus,  a 
Frank  chief  of  the  highest  character,  who  never 
abandoned  his  ancestral  faith,*  is  a  remarkable  exunple 
of  the  rel^ons  cocfasioD  of  the  time.  He  was  on  terms 
of  the  most  friendly  character  with  libanins,  the  last  of 
the  Hellenists,  and  yet  he  rose  to  be  consul  and  ni^ister 
militum  under  a  ptinoe  engaged  in  extitpatiDg  heathenism.' 
He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Arbogastes  and  Eugenius,  the 
chiefs  of  the  psgan  reaction  of  3  94 ;  yet  he  was  designated 
to  command  the  cavalry  of  Theodosius  against  them  when 

'  C.I.L.  Ti.  1788.  *  Owa.  tu.  88. 

■  Libsa.  tU  Vila  Swt,  1  p.  IM, 

Sp.  786,  926. 
i  ■  !•     '  '   ~~  •  8**  the  »nUiorities  coDectad  in 
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he  WBfl  overtaken  by  death.'  Another  Frank,  Bauto, 
whatever  his  ovn  religion  may  have  been,*  took  can  to 
have  hia  daughter,  the  fntare  Empress  Eudozia,  brought 
ap  a  devoat  Catholic. 

Among  the  correapondents  of  Symmachus  there  are 
Christiana  of  many  shades  of  conviction,  from  the  great 
Bishop  of  Ttf'i""  to  tiie  trimmeis  who  were  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  a  pagan  restoration  under  the  shadowy 
authority  of  Attalus.  The  Ambrosius  of  the  letters  of 
Symmachufi  is  almost  certainly  the  illustrious  saiot 
and  pastor  who,  by  the  force  of  genius  and  character, 
wielded  a  greater  power  than  any  other  man  in  the 
last  struggle  of  paganism  with  the  Christian  Empir&* 
Hie  man  who  confronted  fearlessly  the  Arianism  of 
Justina,*  and  who  forced  Theodosius  to  do  penance  fw 
the  massacre  of  Thessalonica,*  threw  the  whole  enei^  of 
a  powerful  nature  into  the  conflict,  so  long  wavering  and 
doubtful,  which  gave  the  final  victory  to  the  Church 
before  he  died.  When  Symmachns,  as  deputy  of  Uie 
Senate,  appealed  to  the  Emperor  to  restons  to  their  house 
of  assembly  the  altar  of  Victory,  the  most  venerable 
symbol  of  the  pagan  Empire,  S.  Ambrose  resisted  the 
proposal  with  all  the  aits  of  a  rhetoric,  trained,  like  that  of 
his  opponent,  in  the  ancient  sohools.'  The  two  men 
were  the  chosen  champions  of  the  opposing  hosts,  and 
they  fought  with  an  equal  energy  of  sentiment  or  con- 
viction. But  although  they  were  so  sharply  opposed  in 
matters  of  religion,  they  were  connected  both  by  blood 
and  culture.  Symmachus  writes  to  the  bishop  in  the 
tone  of  an  assured  and  unruffled  friendship."     In  one 

*  Zot.  ir.  EG.  d*  Sat.   Basaau,  i.   S2.     But  ct 

*  Sseak,  Syvt.  oil.,  maksi  him  ■  not«  in  Kignti'*  ed. 
ChriitUnonthaitrangthofasingu.  i  p,alin,   ,,Ua  S.   Jmbr.  a.   ir. 
Ur  p&rtJdple  in  one  of  3.  AmbroM'i  g  ]2. 

Epiitlsi.     Cf.  Raiuaheu,  Jahrb,  der  ,  —        _:-  i  ni 

Cftrtit  KinhamOtrdmiK.  Theod.  i*.  o.  m  i  3t 

p.  20*.  n.  4 ;  S.  Ambroi.  Ep.  67.  '  ■'*■  =■  TOl.  B  26 ;  Sym.  BO.  I. 

*  S«Mk'i  Sym.  omiiL  ;  Ambro*.  '  Sym.  Ep.  iiL  88,  84. 
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letter  he  even  claims  Ma  good  offices  on  behalf  of  a  man 
who  had  served  ander  the  Tisurpation  of  Engeniua.  S. 
Ambrose  on  hia  aide  speaks  of  Symmachus  in  a  tone  of 
respect  for  the  sincerity  of  his  pagan  »al,  and  admiratioD 
for  the  skill  of  his  rhetoric.' 

There  are  one  or  two  other  decided  Christians  in  the 
list,  such  as  that  Yincentius,  who,  while  prelect  of  Qaul, 
strove  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  S.  Martin.*  Bat 
most  of  the  other  so-called  Christian  friends  of  Symmachus 
had  little  in  common  with  tiie  enthusiasm  of  S.  Ambrose. 
Some  of  them  belonged  to  tiiat  large  class  of  waverers 
and  sceptics  to  whom  a  religions  profession  was  only  a 
means  of  safety  or  of  ambition.  The  most  distingnished 
Mend  of  Symmachns  in  the  high  official  world  was 
Sextos  Fetronios  Ptobos.  Descended  from  a  long  line 
of  consols,'  Probos  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  glory  of 
the  Anician  house.'  Proconsol  of  Africa  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  he  held  the  Pretoriui  prefecture  four  times, 
in  one  case  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  was  colleague 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  consulship  of  371.  His  rank  and 
virtues  are  commemorated  in  many  inscriptions,  and  in  a 
poem  of  Ausooins  addressed  to  Probus,'  when  he  wielded 
at  Sirmium  a  power  second  only  to  Uiat  of  the  Emperor. 
His  wife  and  his  sons  were  devoted  Christians  ;*  his  grand- 
daoghter  Demetrias  took  the  vow  of  virginity.  Tet 
Frobus  himself  was  only  baptized  on  his  deathbed.'  And 
Ammianus  Maicellinus  more  than  hints  that  love  of 
wealth  and  power  was  his  stroi^est  passion.^  Caecilianus, 
who  bore  a  great  part  in  the  ne^tiations  with  Alaric,  was 
a  great  friend  of  S.  Aogoatine  as  weU  as  of  Symmachns.* 

^  Ambros.  Bp.  67,  3,  Ainctai  ert  ■  C.I.L.  ri.  1761-B  ;  Aiuon.  Sp. 

Ole  putibu  rait  proatadio  etenltn  zri  ;  of.  Amm.  U&re.  ziTii.  il,  1. 

pio.  *  Pradent  c  ^m.  L  GSl ;  Hieron. 

»  Snip.  Ser.  BiaL  i  25,  8.  -^-  ISO.  S  8- 

1782, 17M,  1?S5.  "r^^SlS^  ^.  5,  4.7. 

*  Hlaron.  Eg.  ISO,  I B.  *  Aug.  Ep.  161, 1 11. 
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But  he  appears  to  have  been  a  rather  lukewarm  ChriB< 
tian ;  for  the  Baint  remonatratee  vith  him  for  being  con- 
test at  his  age  to  remain  a  cateohumen. 

On  a  lower  level  than  Frobns  and  Caecilianos  are  two 
men,  among  the  familiar  Mends  of  Symmacbns,  who  had 
an  ephemeral  distinction  in  the  years  of  Alaric's  invasion. 
Their  attitude  to  religion  representB  that  of  many  of  their 
contemporaries.  The  Jovioa  of  the  letters  of  Symmachna 
is  probably  the  believer  in  chance  and  the  supeistitiona 
of  astrolc^  whom  S.  Paulinna  laboured  to  convert  from 
his  errors.^  Yet  he  began  his  public  career  by  over- 
taming  the  temples  of  heathenism  at  Garthage*  He  is 
praised  by  Symmachus  for  his  high  principle  and  virtue ;' 
but  the  account  which  the  historian  gives  of  his  career 
aeems  to  convict  him  either  of  fickleness  or  treachery. 
He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Alaric,  and,  on  the  fall  (^ 
Olympius,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  Jovios 
succeeded  him,*  and  resumed  the  tolerant  religious  policy 
of  SUlidio,  along  with  an  attempt  to  conciliate  Alaric  by 
conceding  some  of  his  demands.  Having  failed  to  obtain 
the  Emperor's  assent  to  his  views,  he  suddenly  took  up 
an  attitude  of  determined  hostility  to  the  GotJiic  cbie£* 
Yet  within  a  very  short  time  we  find  Joviua  in  the  office 
of  Pretoriao  prefect  under  Attalus,'  the  puppet  emperor 
whom  Alaric  had  set  np.  In  the  breach  between  Attains 
and  his  patron,  Jovius  deserted  Attains,  as  he  had 
deserted  Honorius.'  The  believer  in  mere  chance,  as  the 
ruling  force  in  the  universe,  seems,  on  tlie  more  charitable 
hypoUiesis,  to  have  allowed  his  own  life  to  be  governed 
by  it  There  is  only  a  faint  Simmering  of  any  higher 
principle  in  his  career,  when  occasionally  he  showed  a 
certain  faith  in  the  Gothic  power. 

Another  great  figure  in  the  events  of  tiiose  puzzling 

1 8.  Pftnlin.  NoL  Bp.  iri.  •  lb.  t.  M  ;  Sozom.  ix.  7. 

*  Aug.  dt  Civ.  Dri,  iriii  U.  •  7«  ^   a 
»Sji.  ^.TiiL  80;  U.  SB.  -So*  Ti.  8. 

*  Zm.  t.  46,  47.  '  Olympiod.  Fng.  IS. 
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yean  was  Friscns  Attalus.*  He  was  of  Asiatic  origiiL 
His  father  had  a  great  literary  reputation,  was  the  friend 
and  coirespoadeut  of  Libanius,  and  rose  to  high  office.* 
Attains  poBseased  the  aaperficial  literary  and  rhetorical 
arte  which  were  then  in  vt^e ;  he  could  delirei  elabonte 
orationa,  write  pretty  Teises,'  and  accompany  them  on 
the  lyre.  As  to  religioa,  he  was  a  Hellenist,  with  no 
faitii  either  in  the  old  system  or  the  new,  but  with  a 
sentimeDtal  attachment  to  the  past*  Yet  his  brilliant 
accompliBhmentfi  gave  him  a  foremoet  place  in  the 
senatorial  racks,  and  when  the  city  was  hard  pressed  \sj 
Alaric  he  was  one  of  the  envoys  chosen  to  lay  before  tiia 
Emperor  at  Bavenna  the  miseriea  of  the  capital.'  The 
mission  failed ;  bnt  Attains  accepted  the  office  of  oonnt 
of  the  aacred  largesses,'  and  shortly  afterwards  that  of 
prefect  of  the  city.  When  Alaric,  so  long  mocked  by  the 
mingled  weakness,  perfidy,  and  insolence  of  the  court  at 
Eavenna,  seized  the  magazines  at  Ostia,  and  ordered  the 
Senate,  as  the  price  of  their  safety,  to  depose  Honoriua 
and  elect  a  new  chief  of  the  State,  their  choice  fell  on 
Attains.'  And  aurely  there  was  never  a  laore  curious 
spectacle  than  when  the  sceptical  Hellenist  received 
b^ttism  at  the  hands  of  an  Arian  bishop,'  to  please  his 
Gothic  masters,  while  he  gave  his  sanction  to  reactionary 
dreamers  like  Lampadios  and  Tertullus,  who  revived  for 
a  moment  the  arts  of  divination  and  the  pagan  ceremonies 
of  the  old  Bepublic 

These  men,  of  auch  various  shades  of  enthusiasm  or 
indiSerence,  appear  to  have  lived  together  in  perfect 
amity.  The  urbane  senator,  in  whose  ^  friendship  they 
are  anited  for  the  study  of  the  historian,  seems  to  have 
found  no  more  difficulty  in  his  relations  with  Ambrose 

I  ftn  tha  Mithorilisi  m  to  bii  *  Zo*.  t.  4i. 

taner  w*  8«eck'«  S^mmiuiim,  clix,  •  /&  t.  41  and  45. 

■  Amm.  Hmq.  xxtiii.  4,  8.  r  ri  _i  i 

*  Olympiod.  Vrag.  24.  ^*-  "■  '■ 

*  Sraom.  iz.  B.  *  Somm.  iz.  0. 
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and  Probua  than  with  Flaviaoua  or  Praetextatus.  They 
were  all  during  the  life  of  Synunachus  united  in  the 
service  of  t^e  State.  Pronoonced  pagans  held  the 
prefecture  or  the  consolship  under  Ilteodosius  and 
HoDorius,  and  were  even  their  trosted  coimselloTS.^  It  was 
not  till  416  that  they  were  formally  excluded  from  office.* 
Many  of  theae  pagan  officials  had  for  yeare  in  their  hands 
the  enforcement  of  laws  against  superstitions  or  heresies 
with  which  they  Uiemselves  sympathised.  In  the  long 
trace  between  the  faostUe  camps,  the  pagan,  the  sceptic, 
even  the  formal,  Inkewarm  Christian,  may  hare  come  to 
dream  of  a  mutual  toleration  which  would  leave  the 
ancient  forma  undisturbed.  But  such  men,  livii^  in  a 
world  of  literary  and  antiquarian  illusions,  knew  little  of 
the  inner  forces  of  the  new  Christian  movement.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Church  were  of  a  very  different  mould  from 
the  chiefe  of  the  Senate. 


'  STnunaohiu  ma  oonnil  in  SSI ; 
nsTiaDDB  WH  pT«f«ct  of  IUI7  in 
891 1  hii  lOtl  ma  prooonsal  of  Aaik 
in  888  (BanMliei),  p.  US) ;  Riohomcr 
wu  conmil  In  881  (Banschen,  p. 
172).  Hacrobioi,  >athor  of  tbe 
Satiffiudia,  wu  probably  Praef. 
Pnet.  of  Spain  in  9SB,  Procoa.  of 
Afrioa  in  ilO,  and  Prsopoattas  S. 
Cnbicnli  in  422  {(7.  TK.  itL  10,  16; 
li.  2S,  S  i  Ti  8).  But  there  iiaoms 
doubt.    Cf.  Qode&o;  on  li.  28,  6, 


n.  6 ;  Jan,  AW.  ad  Matrob.  t.  t1.  ; 
Tenffel,  Rim.  Lit.  iL  p.  4SS ;  Pater, 
SskA.    IAO.    L    142.       Rutilini 

Namatianua  wax  prefoct  of  tlio  <^^ 
in  414  (itin.  L  1G7).  Hia  fatbsr, 
Laohuiiaa,  had  been  CoDinlMi* 
Tnaciae  (ii.  L  679). 

■  a.  TK.  xri.  10,  21,  qni  profano 
Pagani  ritnt  errora  aeu  orimina 
pollaluitar,  nM  ad  militiim  admit- 
tantor,  nea  Adminiatratoria  *e] 
Jndida  honore  deoorentur. 
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Thx  Bizteenth  book  of  the  TheodosiaD  Code  containa  a 
aeries  of  twenty-five  edicts  against  tlie  practice  of  p^an 
rites.  It  begins  with  a  cnit  command  that  snperstitiou 
shall  cease  and  "  the  insanity  of  sacri£cial  rites  shall  be 
abolished."'  It  doses,  more  than  e^hty  years  after- 
wards, with  denooncing  the  penalty  of  death  against 
any  who  still  presume  to  take  part  in  "the  damnable 
practioeB "  so  long  forbidden  by  the  State.*  It  is  true 
that  in  the  edict  of  423  the  Emperor  seems  sanguine 
that  heathemsm  is  almost  extinct,*  and  he  somewhat 
mitigates  the  penalties  i^ainat  those  "  who  are  still 
entangled  in  the  accoised  worship  of  daemons."  There 
is  even  a  ourions  note  of  toleration  in  the  law  of  the 
same  year,*  which  imposes  a  heavy  fine  on  any  person 
offering  violence  to  Jews  or  pagans  who  lived  in  qniet- 
ness  and  oatward  obedience  to  the  law.  Sut  this 
demency  was  probably  misunderstood.  In  country 
places,  sometimes  with  the  connivance  of  indifferent 
officials,   the    old    temples    were    still    frequented,   and 

*  G.   3%   xri    10,  3,  MHst  ni-  qaiBlipereaiit,qiiuiqiuiiliamiillll<M 

pantitio ;   Marifidoram   tbolMtur  mm   cnduniu,   legnm  jMndndvin 

DUKnu.  piuoripta  eompeMutL 

»  A  xri  10,  36. 

■  lb.  xtL  10,  22  and  38,  ptpmw  *  li.  in.  10,  34. 
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sacrifices  were  still  offered  more  than  fifl^  years  after 
die  death  of  the  great  Theodosius.  The  fierce  tone  of 
the  Novella  of  439  proves  that  legislation  bad  not 
jet  finally  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  old  superstition. 
The  closing  enactment  in  the  Code,  against  the  obstinate 
and  hated  remnant,  is  the  most  vehement  of  alL*  In 
that  strange  rhetorical  tone  of  the  later  Code,  the 
infuriated  Emperor,  after  referring  to  the  almoet 
ostentations  contempt  of  pagans  for  "the  thousand 
terrors  of  the  laws,"  asks  "  why  the  springtime  has 
resigned  its  wonted  charm,  why  the  summer  with  its 
scanty  harvests  mocks  the  hopes  of  the  toiling  hnsband- 
man,  why  the  rigours  of  winter  have  condemned  the 
fruitful  soil  to  barrenness  ? "  It  must  be  the  vengeance 
of  Nature  for  continued  impiety.  The  violated  majesty 
of  tiie  Heav^y  Power  demanded  expiation  and  revenge. 
Probably  the  timid  devotees,  who  still  clung  to  their 
rustic  alt&rs,  foond  the  ezplanatdon  of  these  calamities  in 
the  impiety  of  the  Emperor.  But  here,  so  far  as  open 
pagan  ritual  is  concerned,  the  coDflict  with  the  Empire 
closes.  The  final  triamph  over  the  devotional  attach- 
ments of  a  thousand  years  was  reserved  for  the  dialectic 
or  the  accommodating  arts  of  the  Church. 

The  secret  of  the  long  conflict  is  not  to  be  sought 
exclusively  in  the  obstinacy  of  immemorial  cnstom,  and 
the  conservatism  of  a  race  wedded  to  ancient  usag& 
The  truth  is,  that  in  the  period  of  transition  the  laws 
were  administered  for  the  most  part  by  ofiicials  belonging 
to  the  pagan  or  wavering  class.  But,  above  all,  the 
imperial  government  for  a  long  time  was  only  half- 
hearted in  the  war  against  the  old  religion  of  the  State. 
The  policy  of  Constantine  and  his  successors,  till  the 
reign  of  Gratian,  was,  in  spite  of  appearances,  one  of 
practical  toleration  to  the  legitimate  practice  of  p^an 
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worship  in  the  West'  It  is  trae  that  Constantiiu, 
•  Valeutioiaii  L,  and  Valena  made  the  ptactice  of  the  arts 
of  divination,  astrolt^,  and  magic  a  political  oiime,*  and 
strove  to  repress  them  with  a  rnthless  deteimination. 
Bat  from  356  to  381  there  is  no  law  in  the  Code 
directed  against  public  heathen  ritee.  In  the  interval 
they  were  either  anthorised  or  connived  at.  Symmachus 
and  his  colleagues  still  hold  the  meetings  of  the  pontifical 
college ;  the  feasts  of  Mt^na  Mater  are  still  celebrated ; 
the  Vestals  stUl  gnaid  the  eternal  fire.  Even  Gratian 
did  not  expressly  abolish  the  heathen  vorship,  although 
on  his  accession,  for  the  fitst  time,  he  declined  to  accept 
tiie  pontifical  robes,  and  withdrew  from  the  sacied 
colleges  their  estates  and  endowments.*  His  most  seiioos 
assault  on  the  old  religion  was  the  removal  of  the  statue 
and  altar  of  Victory  from  the  Senate-houie.*  The  figure 
of  Victory,  origin^y  brought  from  Tarentum,  was  re- 
garded as  the  sacred  symbol  of  Boman  greatness.  From 
the  days  of  Aagostus  it  had  stood  over  the  altar  at 
which  twelve  geneiations  of  senators  had  seen  their 
sittings  opened  with  sacrifice,  and  at  which  they  hod 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  chief  of  the  State.*  The  Senate 
which  contained  such  attached  pagans  as  Fraetextatus, 
Symmachoa,  and  Flavionua,  and  which  almost  certainly 
at  this  time  had  a  majority  opposed  to  the  insovation,* 


>  Cf.  Boinier,   La  Fin  du  Fag. 


1,  ftuch  die  blutigtn,  bliab 
im  WcBtrsichs  bu  mm  OcMtz  dea 
Theodooiu    *om     31     Feb.     SSI 
•rltabt :  C.  Th.  xtL  10,  10. 

*  Then  U  a  oontrovany  »»  to 
tlu  Um  beCwMo  3(1  Mid  SGfl, 
intardictiiiK  p>g)L>i  wonblp.  Ths 
■mat  probtbtfl  conclusion  weDU  to 
ba  thkt,  if  thay  wara  uaaad,  they 
wera  not  ntcoratuly  enroroed. 
Dnrn;,  ni.  387  ;  oC  Uauir,  La 
Ma^,  pp.  110-114. 


*  Zo&  It.  8S,  nSr  ofr  rcm^liwr 

Vparuwif  rj}r  vtdX^  irtaticvro  r^P 
olntw.  Fot  donbti  kbont  thi* 
aUtamont  wM  SMUohen,  Jahrb. 
darCKr.E.v-  ISO,  n.  1. 

*  Syni.  ^  z.  3 ;  cf.  8mc^'« 
Sym.  liil  Ut. 

*  Oregororiiw,  Soms  in  Oi* 
MidcOt  Aga,  L  S7. 

'  Cf.  ScMk,  Svm-  lir.  ;  cf-  the 
■ocount  of  the  Saoata't  op{)oaiti^ 
to  Theodoaiua  in  Zommus,  i*.  69 ; 
and  on  the  other  hind  the  bout  ot 
Prodentiu,  c  Syn.  i.  566.  Ambroa, 
Bp.  17  afilmu  that  the  Chriatiiiu 
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resolved  to  petition  the  Emperor  to  rescind  the  dbciees. 
Bat  the  Christian  psrty,  through  Duuaans  and  Amhrose, 
sacceeded  in  pnventing  the  deputation  from  even 
getting  an  andience.'  The  events  which  immediately 
followed  seemed  a  judgment  of  the  gods  on  theii  enemies. 
Gratian  fell  hy  the  assassin's  band,  leaving  no  heiia; 
and  a  terrible  famine  wasted  the  provinces  which  were 
the  granaries  of  Italy.*  The  pagan  party  took  fresh 
coorage,  aad  in  384  their  two  greatest  chiefs,  Fraetextatus 
and  Symmachus,  were  raised,  the  one  to  the  prefecture  of 
Italy,  the  other  to  that  of  the  city.*  Fraetextatus 
signalised  his  tenure  by  obtaining  a  decree  for  the 
prevention  of  the  spoliation  of  temples,*  and  to  require 
tile  restitution  of  works  of  art  which  had  been  abstracted 
by  private  persons.  Once  more  the  Senate  formally 
resolved  to  petition  the  Emperor  to  repeal  the  law  of 
Gratian.  And  Symmachua,  as  the  head  of  the  deputa- 
tion, was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  stating  their  views. 
The  speech  which  he  composed  for  the  occasion  is  stUl 
extant,^  and  is  invaluable  as  the  last  formal  and  public 
protest  of  the  proscribed  faith.  It  is  penetrated  at  onoe 
by  the  spirit  of  sceptical  tolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  old 
Roman  conservatism.  "  Each  nation,"  says  Symmacbos, 
"  has  its  own  gods  and  peculiar  rites.  The  Great 
Mystery  cannot  be  approached  by  one  avenue  alona' 
But  use  and  wont  count  for  much  in  giving  authority  to 
a  religion.     Leave  us  the  symbol  on  which  our  oaths  of 

wen  in  »  miuoritf.  Bat,  if  ao,  ■  87111.  Sil.  8.  mcqU  sat  hoo 
whj   did    they   not   pravant   tha      (actatn  liunM  pnbUm. 

of  th«  CoDiiltarium  in  fironr  of  *"  oeMt,  IT, 

yielding  I    Cf,   Sanmhan,  p.   IIP,  «  gjai.  Sit.  21. 

n.    10,    who   daalt    in    »    i«th«r  t  n   n 

ubitru7  w»y  with  tha  avidanos ;  lo.  a. 

of.  BoisHiar,  iL  S16  ;  Gibbon,  o.  28.  *  Una  itmnca    non    pot«rt  par- 

'  Anibroa.  ^  17,  ID,  miiit  ad  -ntan  ad  tun  gnnde  aacntam  ;  ef. 

me  SanctoB  DKnaiai  .  .  liballum  a  aimilar  liberal  tone  ia  tha  letter 

qaeiaOhriatiaDiienatoreadederant,  of  Uazimna  to  B.  Angoatine,  ^ 

ato.  16,  S  1 
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allegiance  havQ  been  sworn  for  so  many  generations, 
l^eave  ns  the  system  wliich  has  so  long  given  prosperity 
to  the  State.  A  rel^ion  should  be  jadged  by  its  atility 
to  the  men  who  hold  it  Years  of  famine  have  been  the 
pimishmeot  of  sacrilege.  The  treasQty  should  not  be 
replenished  by  the  wealth  of  the  sacred  colleges,  but  by 
the  spoils  of  tiie  enemy."  And  the  venemUe  form  of 
Bome  is  introdnced,  in  a  piece  of  powerful  rhetoric, 
pleading  for  reverence  for  her  many  centuries  of  life,^  for 
leave  to  follow  her  immemorial  customs  and  traditions, 
and  the  faith  which  had  kept  the  Gaols  and  Hannibal  at 
bay.  According  to  S.  Ambrose,  the  oratory  of  Symmachos 
had  a  powerful  effect  even  on  the  Christian  members  of 
the  Consistory.*  Nor  does  the  great  bishop  disguise 
his  own  admiration  for  its  skill  and  power.  But  once 
more  its  arts  and  energy  gained  a  victory  for  the 
Church. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  intervals  of  imperial  displeasure, 
Symmachua  and  hia  kinsman  Flavianos  eontinned  to 
hold  high  place.  Flavianus  was  Pretorian  prefect  in 
391,  and  in  the  same  year  Symmachns  rose  to  the 
consulship.  Once  again  Symmachns  was  commissioned 
by  the  Senate  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.  But  Theodosius  was  thoroughly  mastered  \fj 
the  powerful  will  of  S.  Ambrose,  and  the  chief  of  the 
pagan  party  was  hurried  from  the  imperial  presence,  and 
set  down  at  &e  hundredth  milestone  &om  Milan.' 
Another  eSbrt,  and  the  last,  was  made  in  392.  The 
Consistory  ^ain  would  have  yielded,  but  the  young 
Yalentinian  stood  firm,  although  this  time  S.  Ambrose 
was  absent  from  the  field. 

The  law  which  definitely  prohibited  p^an  worship  in 
the  West  was  published  in  the  year  of  the  consulship  of 

'  Somam  nnno  pntomiuadiiBtan  *  Ambroa.   J^.  16,  2  ;   i>  OWC 

•ti^nehisToliuoDmigareianDOiubiu       Vaiatt.  19. 

.  .  .  leraTMBini  hhio*  idm*.  ...  *  Prospor.  ^  Promia.  tt  Praediet 

Dri,  iii.  c  3S ;  S.  AmbriM.  Ep.  61. 
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Symmachus.*  Down  to  391,  notwithstandiiig  the  detei- 
mined  attitude  of  Gratiaii,  the  legitimate  practice  of  the 
aocient  rites  in  the  Western  provinces  was  little  interfered 
with.  Bat  the  law  of  Theodosins  and  Yalentinian  IL 
forbids  absolately  the  offering  o£  sacrificea,  and  even  the 
viaitii^  of  temples.  Heavy  fines  are  imposed  on 
governors  and  ofhoials  of  every  d^ree  who  shall  in&inge 
the  law,  or  connive  at  its  infrii^ement  The  law  of  392 
is  addressed  to  a  prefect  of  the  East,  bat  it  is  evidestly 
intended  for  the  whole  Eoman  world.  It  is  of  the  most 
sweeping  and  nncompromlBing  character.*  No  one,  how- 
ever highly  placed  in  respect  of  birth,  fortune,  or  office, 
is  to  presume  to  disobey  it.  The  most  private  worship 
of  the  household  gods,  by  incense,  lights,  or  garlands,  is 
interdicted.*  And  every  other  mode  of  heathen  wraship 
is  forbidden  in  a  long  and  exhaastive  eaumeration.  All 
governors,  defensors,  and  cnrials  of  cities  are  bound  tmder 
heavy  penalties  to  see  to  the  observance  of  the  law. 

Yet  thevictory  of  the  Church  was  not  so  secure  as 
the  confident  tone  of  l^islation  might  seem  to  proclaim, 
la  the  very  year  when  the  first  of  these  laws  was 
published  a  votary  of  Mithra  within  the  walls  of  Eome 
received  "  the  new  birth  to  eternal  life "  throngh  the 
cleansing  rites  of  the  Tanrobolimn.*  Even  more  signifi- 
cant is  die  fact  that  many  persons  of  rank  and  dignity 
were  deserting  the  Christian  fold,  and  lapsing  into 
Jewish  or  Manichaean  or  pagan  superstitions.  There  ia 
no  more  remarkable  chapter  in  the  Code  than  that  which 
deals  with  apostasy."  Constantine  and  Constantins  had 
found  it  necessary  to   threaten  severe  penalties  i^ainat 

<  C.  Th.  itL  10,  10.  ponat  tnrt,  «erto  nupandat 

'  "   — L  10,  12,  nulltw  omnino,  '  O.I.L.   tL   73fl,  Mcanis  parfu- 


81  qoolibat  genera,  ordine  hominmii,      sionibiu  ii 

diffnitatum,  Telin  poCeatate  podtna,      boliiim  crioboliumque  fecit. 

ruboaore  perfanctiu,  ato.  namat  of  the  cousala  are  made  oat 


I   piacDlo,   Laram      to  be  thoae  of  SSI,  Tatiacna  and 
igne,  mero  Oeninm,  Fenates  nidora      Sjmmaohna. 
Taneratoi,   aoMndat  Inmiita,    im.         °  O.  TA.  itL  tit  T. 
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those  vlio  forsook  Chiistiaiiit^  to  join  the  JevB  or 
Manichaeans.'  The  law  of  the  elder  Theodosius  in  381 
u  Uie  fiist  in  tlie  Code  directed  against  the  tendency  of 
nominal  Chriatians  to  lelapee  into  heathrausm.*  Between 
381  and  396  the  Code  contaiiu  six  enactments,  denounc- 
ing in  tones  of  increasing  Beverity  those  who  have 
profaned  their  baptism  and  betrayed  the  faitb  of  Christ 
by  a  return  to  idolatry,  and  withdrawing  &om  them  the 
r^bta  of  bequest  or  inheritance.'  Apostates  of  rank  and 
dignity  are  to  be  d^raded  and  branded  with  perpetual 
in&my/  and  all  hope  of  restoration  by  penitence  is 
refused  to  the  renegade.  Thirty  years  later,  Yalentinian 
III.  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  previons  edicts, 
and  even  to  add  to  their  emphasis.' 

That  men  should  abandon  the  religion  of  the  State  in 
the  face  of  such  tronchant  legislation  is  a  proof,  not  only 
of  the  force  of  old  religious  associations,  but  also  of  a 
certain  twnfidence  that  the  cause  of  paganism  wss  not 
yet  hopeless.  Nor  was  the  confidence  altt^ther  nn- 
reasonable.  The  men  who,  in  the  foremost  place  and 
station,  still  clung  obstinately  to  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors,  Symmachus,  Mavianus,  or  Praetextatus,  had 
seen  the  reign  of  Constantiua.  In  their  early  youth 
they  had  beheld  the  Church  torn  by  fierce  confiicts,  in 
which  Christian  charity  and  common  humanity  were 
foi^otten  in  a  controversy  about  what  to  them  seemed 
barren  verbal  subtleties.  They  had  seen  the  bishops  of 
rival  sects  anathematising  one  another,  and  men  of  lofty 
character  driven  into  poverty  and  obscure  exile  for  years, 

'  C.  Tk.  itI  8, 1  uid  7  \  cT.  xrl  7,       habeaut  bctionem ;  nnlll  in  hsndi- 
&     See  Oode&Dy's  PtnCitlon.  tate  siuicedftDt ;  a  nemina  aoribantiiT 

nota  on  thi.  law.     Cf.   Ranachan,  *  ^:  -'V:  ^  "■  J^   l<x»  «»tii- 

TTa  daoia.,  appareDUv  wiftoat  wffi.      f™"?-    ^"^^  **'*  "'"  "  "^''i?^ 
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while  the  militaty  and  adminietratiTe  force  of  a  govern- 
ment,  uomiDally  Christdan,  lent  itself  to  satisfy  the 
rancour  of  theological  hatred.  They  might  well  feel,  with 
the  honest  pagan  AnunianoB  Marcellinua,*  that  no  savage 
beasts  could  equal  the  cruelty  of  Christians  to  one 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  Uieir  own  religion,  down 
to  391,  had,  in  many  respects,  enjoyed  practical  tolera- 
tion. Every  one  was  still  free  to  worship  in  his  own 
faahion.  There  was  no  interference  with  conscience  or 
the  expression  of  opinion.  Seven  Christian  emperors  had 
accepted  the  pontifical  robes  on  their  accession.*  In  the 
year  356  Constantios,  on  his  visit  to  Rome,  had  shown 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  religion  of  old  Borne.*  He 
had  allotted  priesthoods,  and  granted  funds  from  the 
treasury  for  the  sacred  ceremonies.  Attended  by  the 
Senate,  he  had  gone  the  round  of  tJie  ancient  temples, 
and  shown  a  sympathetic  curiosity  in  their  legends  and 
antiquities.  The  pagan  revival  of  Julian,  brief  and 
illusory  as  it  was,  may  well  have  enconraged  hopes  of  a 
more  enduring  restoration.  When  he  granted  universal 
toleration,  recalled  the  martyrs  of  the  Arian  persecutions, 
and  preached  peace  and  goodwill  to  an  assembly  of 
bishops,  he  seemed  to  give  paganism  or  Hellenism  for  the 
moment  a  position  of  moral  superiority.  Yet  Julian 
himself  discerned  keenly  the  real  weakness  of  pf^anism 
in  the  absence  of  a  dogmatic  system  and  moral  discipline, 
and  he  strove  to  supply  them.*  Charity  and  the  pastor- 
ate of  souls  must  no  longer  be  a  monopoly  of  the 
Galileans.  The  priest  was  to  instruct  his  people,  instead 
of  merely  performing  a  part  in  theatrical  ceremonies 
before  the  altar.  The  cruelties  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
the  obscenities  of  the  stage  were  no  longer  to  be  conn- 

1  Amm,    Mftrc.   Tiii.    6,    nullaa      c*1  diBputeBof  the  time. 
infMtas  hoininibua  bestias  ut  imiit  '  A.  ivi.  10  ;  Sym.  Ep.  %.  61. 

•ibi  feralea  plerique  Christiimorum  '  Sym.  Sd.  iii. 

._-.   -f   __!    ,.   ,=    r„  11..  *j„i_   ^_  52.   jvoff,^   Ep.   in 

Hertlein's  ed.  L  pp.  387,  S8B,  S91. 
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tenanced  by  troe  votaries  of  the  Son-god.  A  man  vho 
had  lived  through  such  a  period,  and  who  had,  nnder 
Christian  empeiors,  with  impnnity  served  as  pontiff  and 
been  consecrated  pablicly  in  the  Taoroboliom,  might  wdl 
doabt  whether  the  power,  ao  often  asBerted  and  so  con- 
stantly defied,  waa  destined  finally  to  triumph. 

The  murder  of  Yaleutinian  IL  by  the  hand  or 
machinations  of  Arbogaates,^  and  the  elevation  of 
Eugenins  to  the  purple,  seemed  for  a  moment  to  offer 
a  diance  of  realising  such  dreams.  Buried  in  his  country 
seat,  and  professing  to  be  satisfied  with  rural  pleasures, 
FlavianuB  was  really  a  man  of  great  ambitions.  In  spite 
of  hia  paganism,  he  was  a  favourite  at  the  court,  and  rose 
to  the  highest  offices.  Yet  nnder  all  his  appanmt 
epicurean  indifference,  or  his  study  of  imperial  favonr, 
Flavianos  nursed,  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  dream  of  restoring  the  religion  and  spirit  of  ancient 
Bome.  We  cannot  Help  imi^ining  him  a  man  who 
suppressed,  under  a  cmst  of  half  melancholy,  half  con- 
temptnous  pessimism,  the  fire  of  an  energy  which  in 
earlier  tames  might  have  done  great  service  to  the  State, 
A  &acinating  charm,  which  disarmed  theological  anti- 
pathy, united  to  a  burning  hatred  of  the  Christian 
rigiiM,  commanding  ability  combined  with  hopeless 
illusions,  are  probably  the  secret  of  his  strange  and  tragic 
career.  He  threw  himself  into  a  movement  which 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  promise  the  chance  of  a  real 
pagan  reaction.  Eugenius,  a  Christian  in  name,  was  a 
Hellenist  in  coltore,*  and  readily  sanctioned  the  repeal  of 
the  anti-pagan  laws.  At  the  instance  of  Flavianns,*  the 
altar  of  Victory  was  once  mora  restored  to  its  place,  the 
expenses  of  heathen  rites  were  once  more  borne  by  the 

>Zo«.ir.  64;Socr.  r,  35;Sozoiii.  oiTiiL  ;  Sounn.  Tii.  22,  E^rfriot  U 

TiL  32.     Ct  Biiiaehen,  iakrhOther  ni   o^  ^lOi  JhsH^um   rtpl   rt 

dtr  Ckr.  Kirdu,  pp.  SflS-SSS,  (br  >  ilrtiM  rur  Zpimviir. 
diaouiioii  of  tlie  anthoiitiaB. 

■  lb.   if.  fi«  ;   ef.    Baack'i   Sym.  *  Fanlin.  vit.  Anibrea.  1 2t. 
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States  and  all  the  cnrio3it7  of  divinatioa  was  allowed  free 
play.  Two  yean  were  spent  in  preparationa  for  the 
conflict  on  which  so  much  depended.  Oo  both  aidee  the 
leaden  strove  to  fortify  the  courage  of  their  party  by 
prophecy  or  oracle.  Theodosius  sent  one  of  his  eunuchs 
to  consult  a  solitary  of  great  age  and  famous  sanctity  in  the 
depths  of  the  Thebaid.^  Flavianns  was  no  less  active  in 
securing  supernatuial  assurance  of  the  success  of  his 
cause,  and  an  orncle  was  circulated*  which  seemed  to 
predict  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
very  year  of  the  impending  stn^le.  Aa  consul  of  394, 
he  celebrated  the  festivals  of  Isis  and  Magna  Mater 
under  the  eyes  of  the  usurper.*  The  pagan  party  were 
full  of  hope  and  confidence.  When  Arbogastes  and 
Et^nius  quitted  Milan  to  meet  the  army  of  Theodosius, 
they  boasted  that  they  would  return  to  stable  their  horses 
in  the  Christian  basilica.*  Within  a  few  days  these 
hopes  were  crushed  in  the  battle  on  the  Frigidns, 
Flavianus  by  a  voluntary  death  refused  to  witness  the 
victory  of  the  cause  he  hated,  or  to  accept  the  probable 
clemency  of  the  conqueror.  The  triumph  of  Christianity 
seemed  complete  and  final  Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho,' 
one  of  the  generals  of  Theodosius,  in  the  presence  of  the 
last  Vestal  Virgin,  took  the  necklace  from  tlie  throat  of 
the  Great  Mother,  and  placed  it  on  her  own.  The 
sacrilege  was,  to  pagan  minds,  within  a  few  years  terribly 
avenged.' 

Even  yet  the  pagan  cause  evidently  did  not  seem  to 
its  adherents  to  be  hopelessly  lost.  In  spite  of  the  defeat 
of  Eugenius,  the  mass  of  the  Senate  were  still  obstinately 
attached  to  the  faith  "  which  had  kept  the  city  unravaged 
for  a  thousand  years."'     And  one  of  the  last  acts  of 

I  ClandUn,  in  Balnp.  i.  312.  *  Pknlin.  vtt.  ^mlrot.  J  SI. 


*  Aug.  d*  Civ.  Dti,  iviii.  63. 

•  RqBd.  EiO.  Sou.  a.  SS ;  Carm. 

•  ZoB.  iT.  67. 

•  lb.  r.  88. 
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Theodosius  was  to  convoke  the  cooacript  fathers  and 
appeal  to  them  to  abandon  their  errors,  and  to  accept  the 
&ith  vhich  promised  absolution  from  all  sin  and  impiety. 
According  to  Zoeimns,  the  homily  produced  no  effect,  and 
tiie  Emperor  had  even  to  listen  to  argiiments  in  favour  of 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  State.' 

In  the  year  following  the  victory  over  Engenins, 
Honoriua  and  Arcadins  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  their 
father's  prohibition  of  all  heathen  rites.*  But  the  student 
may  eanly  discover  in  this  law  the  cause  which  made 
sadi  constant  iteration  necessary.  It  is  directed  speci- 
ally against  governors  of  provinces  and  their  ofBcials, 
who  condoned  o£kncee  against  previous  edicts.*  Neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  inferior  officers  to  carry  out  the 
Emperor's  commands  is  now  made  a  capital  offence.* 
Theodosius  had  shown  a  similar  distrust  of  his  subordi- 
nates in  the  law  of  392.'  And  it  appears  again  and 
again  in  the  l^islation  of  this  period.  In  Uie  province 
of  Africa  the  leaders  of  the  Church  complained  of  the 
slackness  of  the  provincial  ofBcera  in  giving  effect  to  the 
penal  laws  against  paganism.*  We  may  compare  the 
difficulties  of  the  Emperor  in  securing  obedience  to  hig 
laws  against  heathen  rites  with  the  apparently  insuper- 
able obstacles  which  the  government  bad  to  encounter 
for  a  hondred  and  fifty  years,  in  its  efforts  to  purge  the 
corruption  of  the  financisJ  service.'  In  both  cases,  the 
prohibitions  are  repeated  with  wearisome  frequency,  and 
pointed  by  threats  of  the  severest  punishment  But  the 
Emperor  was  met  by  a  dead  weight  of  official  resistance 
or  negligence,  which  apparently  rendered  Iqpslation 
almost  nugatory.     The  provincial  governor  and  his  staff 

>  Zoa.  It.  B0,  ^xfivin  N  rj  sopK-  •  A.  xn.  10,  18,  innpn  MpitaU 

■Xiint  r«wMvM.  x.r.X.  mpnlidD  jadiounni    offleu    oMt- 

■  C.  I!h.  xtL  10,  IS.  cradA. 

'  R.  xri.  10,   18,   Kiuit  ■atem  »  71  itL  10   12. 
nodMKtOTM  proriucianiiii    noitn- 

nun  «t  hii  apparitio  obMonndMU,  *  ^<iE-  -^  SI,  |  8 ;  of.  07. 
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were  often  in  sympattiy,  or  in  league,  with  the  ofTendera. 
A  knowledge  of  the  biatory  and  opinions  of  the  official  to 
whom  the  law  is  addressed  will  often  explain  t^e  reason 
of  the  necessity  for  its  repetition.  For  instance,  the  law 
of  391,'  against  the  apostasy  from  die  Christian  faith  of 
peisons  of  high  hiith  or  of&cial  rank,  ia  addressed  to 
Flavianus,  then  Pretorian  prefect,  the  man  who,  within 
diree  yoaa,  was  to  be  a  leader  in  the  great  pagan  reac- 
tion under  Engenins.  A  law  of  409  ^  directed  another 
Pretorian  prefect,  Jovins,  to  take  the  severest  measares 
gainst  those  renegades  who  were  adopting  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Heaven-worshippers.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  Jovins,  who,  if  he  had  any  serions  policy  or  &ith, 
believed  in  the  tolerant  policy  of  Stilicho,  and  in  astrology, 
was  likely  to  display  much  zeal  in  enforcing  the  will  of 
the  Emperor  against  anch  heretics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pagan  sentiment  or  the  taste 
of  many  officials  sometimes  influenced  the  Government  to 
restrain  the  &natical  Vandalism  which,  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West^  was  making  havoc  of  the  temples  and  their 
treasures  of  art.  It  was  probably  the  pagan  author  of  the 
Satwnalia  who  evoked  the  edict  of  399,'  forbidding  the 
destruction  of  such  masterpieces  in  Spain  and  GauL  !□ 
the  years  which  followed  the  death  of  Theodosius,  there  is 
a  marked  effort  to  check  the  desecration  of  the  ancient 
shrines  by  greed  or  fanaticism.  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Augus- 
tine exult  over  the  ruin  of  the  temples  of  the  false  gods.* 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  destructive  enei^  of  men 
like  TheophiluB  of  Alexandria,'  S.  Martin  of  Tours,  and 
Marcellus   in    Syria,   had    many  imitators.      But  the 

>  Cr.  77L  ivi.  7,  t>.  oooprata  nmt ;  Ang.  Bp.  8SS,  J  S, 

*  Ji.  iTL  8,  IB.  On  these  Coeli-  "dttii  lerte  dinal&eronini  tempU 
ooluv.  Oodefroy'iiiot«,t.6,p.!eS.       I»rtim    liiiB  repw»tioM  eolUpsa, 

■  R         in   <z  putim  dimta,  puilni  olaiua,  ate; 

lb.  IT.  10,  16.  ^  GreporoTiua,  pp.  68-80. 

*  Hierou.  Ep.  107,  |  1,  anratiun  '  Snip.  Ser.  vU.  S.  Mart.  o.  13 ; 
■qoalat  Cftpitoliam.  Puli(^  et  Sotom.  ril.  16 ;  cf.  Qodalh); '■  aota 
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emperors  had  do  vish  to  see  the  demolition  of  coetJy  and 
beaatifol  buildings.'  Tbsj  might  still  be  used  as  places 
ot  public  meeting  and  tesort,  or  consecrated  to  Chiistian 
vorship.  The  tumultaons  gatherings,  headed  by  monks, 
vhich  wrought  such  deplorable  havoc  \j\  the  ^at,  were 
prohibited  by  Arcadioa ;  *  and  there  is  evidence  that 
governors  of  taste  and  sentiment  seconded  the  imperial 
will.  The  Christian  poet  PrudentioB  makes  Theododna 
recommend  to  the  Senate  the  preservation  of  the  temple 
marbles,  as  monnments  of  national  greatness  and  master- 
pieces of  art*  In  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosiua 
nearly  300  temples  of  the  gods  were  still  standings 
although  their  ornaments  and  plates  of  gold  had  bem 
torn  off  to  aweU  the  ransom  demanded  by  Alaric.  Many 
works  of  art  were  buried  and  forgotten,  in  the  terrors  of 
persecution  or  invasion.*  Bnt  in  the  time  of  Honorios, 
and  even  in  that  of  Justinian,  immense  numbers  of  them 
were  still  preserved,  both  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  city 
and  in  the  halls  of  the  nobles.' 

From  the  death  of  Theodoeius  till  408,  although  the 
religious  conflict  was  fierce,  it  was  controlled  to  scone 
extent  \fy  the  moderating  influence  ot  Stilicha  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  disentangle  the  perplexed  story  of  those 
puzzling  and  disastrous  years.  On  the  one  aide  were  the 
bishops,  backed  by  some  of  the  great  nobles  and  the 
ofBcers,  Eoman  or  barbarian,  of  the  elder  Tbeodosius,  the 
party  which  had  already  won  a  great,  though  not  yet 
decisive  victory.  On  the  other  was  the  mass  of  the  sena- 
torial class,  with  a  crowd  of  Arians,  Jews,  Manichaeans, 
and  philosophic    ft^ethinkers,   who,   though   divided   in 

'  0.    Th.   xvL  10,   16,  Tolamoi  *  QregoroTiiu,  !.  7S,  n.  8. 
pobUeontm  opemm  omunanta  nr- 

rari ;  ct  zri  10,  S.  *  In  tb«  tuna  of  Jnstiiiiu),  87S6 

*  lb,  ITU  10,  IB.  «UtaM  i«in*iD«d  in  the  d^.    Qn- 

*  Contra  Sym.  L  SOI.  InBorip-  Kont.  L  79  ;  et  Satitia  Oeeid.  e.  ir. 
tios*  ihow  that  in  4S8  itatDsi  of  Th«  inmtor  statnmmm  ma  to  offiott 
Uioarra  won  reitorad  bj  the  UibaD  under  the  Pnef.  Urb. ;  aee  Biiak- 
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religions  belief,  were  united  by  old  patriotic  associatiotia, 
or  by  the  hatred  of  a  menatmig  theocracy.  Stilicho,  who 
waa  left  guardian  of  the  young  emperors,  vas,  or  gave 
himself  out  to  be,  the  depositary  of  the  last  wishes  of 
TheodosiuB  on  the  religioos  problem  of  the  time.  He 
interpreted  his  commisBion  to  be  one  of  toleration,^  to 
hold  the  balance  even  between  the  opposing  factiona  In 
tbe  year  396  an  amnesty  was  procldmed,*  and  the  brand 
of  ignominy,  attached  to  the  party  of  Engenius,  was 
obliterated.  Ancient  pagan  festivals  in  AMca  received 
legal  sanction.*  The  judicial  power  of  the  episcopate  was 
limited,*  and  the  Senate,  which  was  the  stronghold  of 
pagan  sentiment,  was  accorded  an  authority  which  it  had 
not  enjoyed  for  many  ages.  Tet  Uie  anti-pagan  laws  still 
in  theory  retained  their  force,  and  the  crowd  of  pagans 
and  heretics  were,  at  least  nominally,  kept  in  bounds." 
Amid  the  fury  of  party  feeling  and  fanaticism,  the  cool, 
and  probably  sceptical,  statesman  succeeded  in  satisfying 
neither  Christian  nor  p^an,  and  was  finally  execrated  by 
both  alike.'  The  ominous  advent  of  Alaric  and  Bada- 
gaisns  stimulated  still  further  the  war  of  religions.  Then 
began  that  melancholy  strife  of  sophistry,  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  old  gods  or  the  new  to  protect  and  prosper 
their  worshippers,  which  was  only  closed  by  the  genius 
of  S.  Augustine.  Every  fluctuation  of  fortune  waa  eagerly 
seized  upon,  and  skilfully  used,  to  discredit  or  to  glorify 
Japiter  or  Christ  What  we  are  chiefly  concerned  to 
notice  is  the  force  and  fervour  of  pagan  sentiment  at  this 
time.  Never  in  the  early  days  of  Borne  was  saperetitiou 
apparently  mora  rampant.  At  the  first  tidings  of  the 
coming  of  the  Gothic  hosts,  all  the  old  omens  of  the 
days  of  the  Samnite  and  Carthaginian   wars    reappear. 

^  AmbrOB.  dt  Oint.  Thaad.  C  23,  11. 

«  C.  TK  IV.  1*,  IZ  •  iJ.  ivi.  B,  87,  88,  39. 

*  A.  x*i  10,  17.    Cf.  Oodfl&oy'i  <  BntlL  Ktmut.  iL  41 ;  Oro*.  viL 
note.  18 ;  oT.  Bwuohen,  J^ixbUdur  dtr 

*  lb.  xri.  11,  I ;  a.  iri.  2,  12,  OruC  SirAt,  p.  G»S. 
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The  terror  of  the  time  can  still  be  felt  tJuiUing  in  the 
Tersea  of  Claadiao.  Men  talked  of  dreuns,  of  otrange 
fl^ta  of  birdB,  of  comets  and  eclipses,  of  showers  of 
atones,  and  nnearthly  sounds  in  the  silence  of  the  night.' 
They  watched  the  settling  of  swanns  of  bees,  and  turned 
the  leaves  of  the  Sibjrlline  books  of  fate.*  They  recalled 
die  fli^t  of  the  twelve  vnltores  which  had  crossed  the 
gaze  of  Bomulns,  and,  in  defiance  of  chronology,  abridged 
the  yean  portended  by  their  flight'  When  Badagaisos 
with  his  host  of  200,000  Goths  descended  from  the  Alps, 
the  old  pagan  feeling  defied  all  restraint,  and  the  cries  of 
its  panic  and  regret  reached  the  ears  of  Uie  Bishop  of 
Hippo.^  The  most  terrible  invader  who  had  ever  appeared 
in  Italy,  men  said,  was  a  diligent  votary  of  his  strange 
northern  gods ;  and  the  sons  of  old  Some  were  deprived 
of  the  help  of  their  ancient  deities,  to  whom  they  were 
now  forbidden  to  ofier  a  grain  of  incense.  Meanwhile 
the  feeling  of  suspicion  towards  Stilicho  was  deepening 
into  hatred  on  the  Christian  side.  The  clergy  did  not 
find  in  him  the  facile  instrument  of  persecation  that  they 
desired.  Thej  exalted  the  piety  and  virtues  of  the  weak 
aod  worthless  Honorius  at  the  expense  of  the  man  witii- 
out  whose  guidance  Honorius  was  a  mere  cipher.' 
They  circulated  the  myth,  which  was  accepted  also  by  the 
pagan  Rutilius,*  that  Stilicho  had  let  loose  the  hordes  of 
barbarism  on  the  Empire,  with  the  deep  purpose  of  re- 
establishing the  pagan  religion,  and  that  his  sod  Eucherius 

■  CItnd.  da  Bell.  OtL  227-2«7.  Bt  opitnlantiboi,  q^nibns  Immokra 

*  A.  281 :  cotidie  ferabttnr,  Tinoi  omnino  non 

qnld  Mrmlna  pcwat  poawt  ftb  eU,  qni  Uli>  diia  Eoauiil 

tkUdleo  oDitoi  Bomui]  eaihuiii  ml.  ucra  noD  (ioerent  hbO  fieri  «  quo- 

'  lb.  S6£  :  qoun  permittorent. 

tamo    npntaat    umM,     tntoraaptoiiiH  •  Ang.  Sp.  87  ;  HUron.  ^.  128, 

Tnl^^<iotpR>pa>tl.Hc<.Um<rtl..  S  17,  quod  Don  ■ritio  principum,  qni 

.   ,         ,    „7    %,  .        ».       I.-  TBI  rehinoausuni  sunt,  a«a  hwIbtb 

%-'"/J?  "^  '^i  'd^  "i:  »mlbuW«cidltpo5l»ri.^O™. 

Bpnd  KanliAginem  aicab>ttir,  ttoo  ^ji   87   11 


eredarB,  Bni^cn,  JBctsrs  ptgaaoi, 
qnod  Ola  dii*  unleu  prategcntibDi 


•  BatU.  Nuut  iL  46. 
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was  to  be  the  Julian  of  another  leligiona  reaction.^  The 
great  general  and  statesman  was  charged  with  slackness 
and  perfidy  in  his  campaigns  against  Alaric'  The 
victory  at  PoUentia  waa  attributed  to  SQpem&tuial  aid,  in 
spite  of  the  sacril^ions  violation  of  the  hoi;  time  of 
jEaster.  With  reckless  inconsistency  the  men  who 
lauded  the  ChristiaQ  clemency  and  reverence  of  Akric, 
vilified  Stilicho'a  policy  of  conciliation  as  treachery  and 
weakness.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  Soman  party  still 
more  heartily  detested  the  man  who  had  borne  a  part  in 
the  victory  over  EagenioB,*  and  who  relied  on  those 
German  captains  and  soldien  who  were  now  the  main 
defence  of  Borne.  The  ignoble  triumph  of  the  motley 
combination  which  overwhelmed  Stilicho  has  been  oftm 
told,  and  need  not  be  repeated  hera  Hie  hypocritical 
OlympiTiB,'  who  owed  his  first  rise  to  Stilicho,  attained  a 
brief  ascendency,  amid  the  blessings  and  congratnlatiODS 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Ghoich.*  Aod  the  Church  took 
an  ample  revenge  for  the  interval  of  clemency.  The  last 
endowments  of  the  old  religion  were  withdrawn,^  the 
images  of  the  gods  were  pulled  down,  the  temples  were 
either  confiscated  or  destroyed,  the  banquets  and  games 
were  prohibited.  All  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith  were 
banished  from  the  imperial  service."  The  feigned  enthu- 
siasm of  Olympius  obtained  for  the  bishops  that  civil 
jurisdiction  which  had  been  strictly  limited  by  Stilicho.* 
And,  to  ensure  the  victory,  the  bishops  themselves  were 


1  Orta.  TiL  S8,  g  1. 

brtiuat  eirnTow. 

■  il.  TiL  87,  S,  tkceo  de  Alkrico 

•  Ang.  ffl>.  86,  tBBipor»U  two 
felicitate   wl  Mtem>  lacim  to  pni- 

rage  onm  Qothii  niii  »wm  victo, 

Written  in  iD8  to  Olvminiu. 

*  Zoi.  i».  67,  69  ;  Eota  Nunit 

'  C.  3%.  ivi.  10,  19. 

ii.ll. 

•7J.)m.6,42.   Thia  miwbiewDi 

•  Zo«.   T.    33,  if   li  Ti  ^otroiutrT, 

enutment,  whioh  deprived  Romeof 

fh»  Berrioee  of  loine   of  her  bert 

KtOwrar    ir    ioAirv    raw^pbt^.—C!. 

soldien,  u  rererred  to  in  Zos.  t.  4«. 

It  was  iesoed  within  three  uontltl 

B/Kiwv  ffXOuJff  •OXu^irfou  J»  airi,  rf 

after  the  death  of  Stilicho. 

fiaaOM  wporvKtUnri  rto   >ii  (1<P«" 

■  lb.  iTi  10,  19  i  iTi  2,  W. 
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charged  with  the  congenial  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws, 
which  the  milder  or  less  conacientionH  lay-governor  had 
often  allowed  to  sleep.' 

Another  short-lived  and  impotent  pagan  reaction 
occarred  in  409,  when  Alaric,  wiUi  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  set  np  a  rival  emperor  to  Honorina  in  the  person 
i£  the  dilettante  AttaloB.*  The  leading  members  of  this 
government  heloi^ed  to  the  pagan  party.  Lampadins, 
the  Ptetorian  prefect,  was  an  avowed  believer  in  divina- 
tion and  its  kindred  arts,  and  had  been  honoured  witJi  a 
letter  &om  S.  Augustine  on  the  subject  of  this  aaper- 
Btition.*  Marcian,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  had,  during 
the  brief  ascendent^  of  Eugenius,  been  guilty  of  apostasy.* 
Teitullus,  the  consul  of  410,  was  a  declared  pagan  of  the 
old  school,  who  did  not  hesitate,  in  addressing  the  Senate, 
to  ezpreaa  a  hope  that  the  ancient  pontificate  would  be 
revived  in  himself.*  The  treacherous  or  fickle  Jovius, 
whom  Attains  raised  to  the  prefecture,'  was  a  free-thinker 
of  the  type  common  in  those  days  of  fluid  convictions.^ 
Under  sudi  patronage,  the  Chaldaean  fortune<tellerB  and 
diviners,  who  had  been  banished  by  so  many  emperors, 
renewed  their  activity.'  For  tiie  fint  time  since  the 
days  of  Constantine,  the  Laiarwm,  disappeared  from  the 


I  The  Afiicui  biahopi  in  Ootobar 
<tt  108  sent  k  dapntatiDn  to  damuid 
the  suforaamsnt  of  the  Uwe  «g>mit 
pagmna  and  beretica,  and  S.  Ansna- 
tina  backed  np  their  demanda  by  a 
printe  letter  to  Olympina  {J^  B7). 
At  the  Mme  time  the  paguia,  on  the 
death  of  StQkho,  oUmonred  for  the 
rapaal  of  theaa  lam,  on  the  gnrand 
tlut  thej  had  <roanat««1  froni  Sti' 
luho.  That  they  met  not  Tisor- 
oiuly  mforced  darioK  Stiliobo'a 
aBROidenoy  aeema  implied  in  the 
worda :  omnia  qoae  in  Donatiataa, 
Haniohuoa,  (ire  Princilli&niRtaa, 
Tel  in  Qentllea  a  nobia  deorats  rant 
aoa    Bolmn    manere    decsniimiu, 


__,.     death  tookplaoelO 

E>L  Sml  408  ;  the  Uwi  excloding 
paganamimthe  anny,  and  enforcing 
ptmaltiet  aninat  beretica,  are  dated 
IS  and  If  Eal.  Deo.  40a  See 
Oodafrq/a  note  to  (7.  Z^  rri.  10,  IS. 

*  Zoa.  Ti  7. 

■  Aug.  Sp.  248. 

*  EewBBprooa*.  of  AMcainSM. 
See  Carm.  FUrit.  7S,  quoted  by 
Saaak,  Sj/TTt.  n.  688. 

*  OrofcTJl  42. 

*  Zo*.rL  S. 

*  Panlin.  NoL  ^.  10. 

*  Soiom.   iz.  8,  /nitTfri  14  twu 
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coins.'  Attalna,  in  a  apeeoh  of  omate  riietoiic,*  chaimed 
the  Senate  with  the  picture  of  a  reanited  empire  of  both 
East  and  West,  and  held  oat  the  hope  of  a  speedy  restora- 
tion  of  the  feetivahi  and  temple  services  of  theit  ancestors. 
It  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  old  pt^an  spirit  to  assert 
itself  openly  in  the  Empire  of  t^e  West  It  was  made 
wit^  the  support  of  a  Qerman  and  Arian  chie£  Attains 
had,  in  deference  to  Alaric,  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of 
Sighe-Sar,  an  Arian  bishop.'  Yet  he  was  for  the  moment 
the  head  of  a  party,  some  of  whom  dreamed  of  a  retom 
to  the  tolerant  policy  of  Constantine  or  of  Yalentinian  L, 
with  the  support  of  the  Qothic  power ;  while  others  may 
have  even  nursed  the  hope  that  the  hated  faith  was  already 
doomed.  Attalus  was  a  worthy  representative  of  sndi 
illnsions.  And  the  great  chief,  who  had  been  his  sole 
stay,  was  within  a  few  months  laid  to  rest  in  the  secret 
grave  in  the  bed  of  the  Bnsentus.* 

With  StQicho  probably  tell  his  friend  and  brilliant 
eulogist,  the  poet  Claudian.  He  had,  beyond  a  doubt,  a 
high  place  in  that  society,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  literary 
glory.  Tet  it  is  curious  that,  about  the  history  of  the 
last  man  of  letters,  who  has  something  of  the  manner  and 
inspiration  of  the  great  age,  so  little  is  known.  He  had, 
in  his  days  of  prosperity,  assailed  in  a  bitii^  epigram ' 
the  cupidity  of  an  Egyptian  compatriot,  who  rose  high  in 
the  imperial  service,  and  became  Pretorian  prefect  after 
Stilicho'a  death.'  We  can  only  conjecture  the  late  of  the 
poet,  from  an  epistle  addressed  to  this  dignitary,^  implor- 
ing his  mercy  by  an  appeal  to  the  examples  of  pity  con- 
secrated in  Gredan  I^end.  Claudian'a  great  crime  was 
Uiat,  in  the  words  of  Oroaios,  he  was  "  a  most  obstinate 


'  EcUmI,  Bodir.  iVum.   (qnoted  '  Claud.  Bfn^.  30 : 

n  Tbierry'i  Atarit,  p.  41S).  lumuil*  Phvlni  hob,  prabM  nplt 
•  Zot  tL  7  ;  Soiom.  ii.  8  and  fl.  *  0.  Th.  xr.  14.  18.     CT  S^ok'l 

,  „  .     .  .Stm.  clxxxri. '  n.  944  ;  Taofftl,  U. 

■  SoMin.  IX.  B.  Jo_ja_  "• 

'  Jordui.  da  Btb.  Qet.  iQ.  ^  Mf.  1. 
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pagan."  Wbat  hit  religions  conviotioiu  really  wwe  ire 
can  nerer  know.  Probably  bu  deepest  religiooa  attach- 
ment waa  to  BoTML  dea,  the  "  mother  of  arta  and  amu," 
irho  has  gathered  the  vanqnished  into  her  bosom,  vho 
has  given  her  citizenahip  to  the  world,  whose  dominion 
shall  have  no  end,'  Bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile*  ha 
was  yet  a  Boman  of  the  Bomans,  and  had  a  mingled 
hatred  and  contempt  for  the  new  Borne  on  the  Bosphoms, 
with  its  moshroom  and  effeminate  dvilisatioa'  Hie 
verve  of  Jtivenal  reappean  in  his  bitter  raillery  of  the 
ennnch  minister  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  of  the  cring- 
ing servility  of  the  Byzantine  nobles.*  It  is  little  wonder 
that  CIsudian  was  the  favourite  of  the  Boman  Senate,* 
still  pagan  to  the  core,  and  profoundly  jealous  of  the 
Eastern  capital.  His  powers  were  lavished  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  Stilicho,  whose  policy  was  to  humour  the  Senate 
by  a  politic  deference  to  its  antiquated  prerogatives. 
Serena,  Stilicbo's  wife,  was  his  great  friend  and  patroness,* 
and  is  said  to  have  arranged  a  wealthy  match  for  the 
poet  On  all  this  circle  he  expends  the  traditional  orna- 
ment of  Greek  and  Boman  mytholc^.  Nor  does  he 
hesitate  to  do  the  same  for  the  Christian  princes,  Theo- 
dosins  and  Honorins,  who  were  pledged  to  the  extirpation 
of  Paganism.  There  is  hardly  a  bint  in  Claudian  that 
the  Boman  world  has  oGBoially  adopted  a  foith  hostile  to 
all  his  pagan  dreams.  He  appears  placidly  onconscious 
of  the  great  leyolntion,  and  recalls  Honorins  to  the 
Penates  of  the  Palatine,'  as  if  Borne  was  still  the  Bome 
of  AogustoB. 

A  few  years  after  the  eclipse  of  Claudian,  we  have  a 

'  Otos.  Tii.  86,  21,  poots  glitniiia 

■ad  puanna  MrricisisiiniiiB  ;  Ana. 

di  Oiv.  Dti,  r.  26 ;  GMoer'.  Prol  *  lb.  iL  187. 

to  Gland.  T. ;  Rauadian,  JahrbS^Atr  '  See    an    insoription   dedicated 

itr  CAritt.  ZirAe,  pp.  C5G-S  ;  oT.  prMgloriaonima     poetarum  —  p>- 

OUnd.  de  Cotu.  StU.  iiL  lSS-160  ;  tent«  Senata,  C.I.L.  ri.  1710. 

dt  BlU.  Gii.il)  tn.  *  Gland.  Sp.  2. 

*  ClMd.  ad  atmud.  3,  rt  tiottro  ^  lb.  ii«  rj»  Cmu.  Eokot.  407. 
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^mpee  for  a  moment  of  another  pagan  man  of  letters, 
who  is  now  little  knovn,  hnt  who  is  the  last  genuine 
representative  of  the  old  pagan  tone  in  liteiataie. 
Bntilins  Namatianns  was  one  of  the  Gallic  aristocittcy 
who  had  remained  imtonched  by  the  great  Christian 
enthaaiasm  aroased  by  S.  Martin.  His  fotber '  had  held 
high  imperial  office,  and  he  himself*  had  been  Urban 
prefect  in  414,'  only  six  years  after  the  trenchant  law 
had  been  published,  which  condemned  to  final  ruin  the 
temples  and  images  of  the  old  gods.  He  had  lived  in 
intimate  friendship  with  the  greatest  Roman  noHes ;  and 
the  fragment  of  his  poem  which  we  possess  comes  to  as 
OS  a  solitary  revelation  of  their  deeper  feelii^  It  is 
the  tale  of  hia  homeward  voyage  to  Gaul  in  the  year 
416,*  when  he  was  reluctantly  compelled,  by  the  ravages 
which  his  paternal  estates  had  suffered  from  the  invaders,' 
to  leave  the  city,  to  whose  gilded  fanes  he  looks  back 
with  religions  veneration  and  patriotic  regret 

The  poem  has  great  interest  &om  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view.  But  we  are  at  present  concerned  only 
with  the  author's  at^tude  to  the  opposing  creeda  Brief 
and  fragmentary  as  it  is,  it  disclosee  more  of  the  inner 
pagan  sentiment  of  the  aristocratic  class  than  the  much 
more  voluminous  poetry  of  Claudian.  Claudian's  paganism 
is  more  purely  literary ;  it  has  the  air  of  an  unchallet^ed 
supremacy.  Ke  writes  as  if  he  belonged  to  the  age  of 
YirgU,  as  if  Christianity  had  never  existed.  On  the 
rel^pouB  conflict  of  his  time  he  shows  the  calm  reticence 
of  Symmachus  or  Maorobius.  He  is  either  too  full  of 
Boman  pride  to  recc^niae  the  new  faith,  or  too  cnltdvated 

I  BntU.  NwDftt  L  G95 ;  of.  67E  *  This  ia  infamd    from   BatU. 

m.     Ha  had  been  ooiuiilaru  Tub-  Nuiut.  i.  ISG : 

cue,  and  Priet  Uri>.  (C.   Tk.  vi        ' — i_i_  j.-i.  ^ -m — 

28,  8). 

'  il.  L  167,  478. 

■  A.  L  167-100,  47S  ;  of.  O.  TK.  Toulouse  ia  msntloQed  ii 

xiii.  G,  3S.  which  U  kddnswd  W  •  Ratil.  Nsnub  L  26 : 

Albinui,  Fracf.  Vrb.  in  *ie.  [inaHBUiUortiiiM(M(l*d*bgn<u4Tflta, 
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to  h&te  it.  Butilins  is  a  man  of  different  mould.  He 
lets  OB  see  jdainly  the  working  of  his  own  mind  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  the  feelings  of  his  class  tovaids 
those  who  rejected  the  old  religion  of  their  country.  That 
such  a  poem  should  have  been  pablisbed  under  the 
Christian  empire,  and  that  its  author  should  have  held 
the  highest  office,  is  a  etartling  proof  of  the  persistence  of 
the  old  fionian  practical  toleration  of  freedom  of  thought, 
Sntilius  is  faithful  to  the  old  religion,  but  ha  is  not 
its  slave.'  Sometimes  he  will  uphold  the  literal  truth  of 
a  myth.  Sometimes  he  will  use  the  language  of  Eube- 
mensm  or  Beism.  He  displays  in  fact  that  mixture  of 
scepticism  and  coednli^,  of  conformity  and  &ee  thought, 
which  characterised  the  cultivated  pagan  for  many  agea 
before  his  time.  But  there  ia  no  hesitatioQ  in  the  tone 
in  which  he  apea^  of  the  enemies  of  Pi^aoism.  In 
some  scatiiing  lines,'  he  gives  vent  to  the  concentrated 
hatred  which  was  felt  by  his  caste  for  the  memory  of 
Stilicho.  The  impious  traitor,  who  burnt  the  Sibylline 
books  and,  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  laid  open  the  hearth 
and  citadel  of  the  Empire  to  the  tribes  of  the  North,  is 
consigned  to  the  lowest  depths  of  Tartarus.  Nothing 
could  surpssB  the  almost  brutal  contempt  which  ButUins 
feeds  for  the  Jews,'  with  one  of  whom  he  had  an  encounter 
in  his  wanderings ;  for  their  obscene  rite  of  initiation,  for 
the  listless  sloth  of  their  Sabbath,  spent  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  Qod  who  was  weary  of  his  work  of  creation.^ 
But  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  conquered  race  that  crushes 
its  conquerors,'"  there  can  be  little  doubt'that  he  has  in 
view  the  religion  which  was  crushing  out  bis  own.  The 
islands  of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  which  he  passed  in  his  voyage, 

<  BntiL  NuMt.  L  26S ;  eT.  L  7S.  *  A. : 

•sptlm*  qnuqna  dlM  turpi  duoula 

*  JP.1L  41.  veumo, 

umotiuii  luatl  molU*  Imago  Dd. 

•  lb.  i.  »8*-3B8 :  .  ij.  v.  898 ; 

btuunt*  wiliii*!  dlMOcUIe  dbli.  Tietsrsfqua  (iica  uUo  victa  pnioit. 
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swarmed  with  monkish. exiles,*  who  had  forsaken  farnU; 
and  public  dutj  for  a  life  of  prayer  and  solitary  asceticism. 
The  monks  in  those  days  were  hardly  judged  even  by 
their  own  co-religionists.  At  the  funeral  of  Blaesilla,* 
the  daughter  of  a  great  Soman  house,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  world  and  was  believed  to  have  shortened 
her  life  by  her  austerities,  t^e  mob  of  Some  broke  into 
shouts  of  execration  gainst  what  they  regarded  as  an 
inhuman  fanaticism.  The  aversion  to  tlie  ascetic  life, 
felt  by  the  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  is  expressed  in 
more  urbane  form  by  Ausonius  in  his  letters  of  expostu- 
lation to  S.  Faulinus.  But  that  feeling  probably  never 
found  more  pointed  utterance  than  in  the  lines  of  Kutilius 
on  the  hermits  of  Capraria.  In  the  eyes  of  the  pagan 
noble  and  Soman  patriot,  they  are  wretches  who  wish  to 
screen  themselves  &om  too  observant  eyes,  who  make 
themselves  miserable  to  avoid  misery,  who,  while  they 
See  from  the  ills  of  life,  are  incapable  of  eqjoying  Ita 
blessings.*  Sutilins  had  little  conception  of  the  force 
and  destiny  of  the  movement  which  he  derided. 

In  the  practice '  of  those  arte  which  professed  to  con- 
trol nature  and  to  forecast  the  future,  in  the  excitement 
or  obscenity  of  the  theatre  and  the  circus,  the  heathen 
spirit  found  a  shelter  long  after  its  public  ritual  had 


The  belief  in  tlie  arts  of  magic,  divination,  and  astro- 
logy was  probably  the  most  living  and  energetic  force  in 
the  pagan  sentiment  of  the  time.  These  practices  had 
always  been  suspected  by  Soman  statesmen.*  The  cul- 
tivation   of   them   was    condemned    nnder   the   severest 

'  BatiL  Funat  i.  liO:  QnunmpdrTanlnbleitamitiiltBBanbri, 

]»m  H  OiI>nr1>  tolllt.  ^™  ™^  '*™""  ™  *""  »«™  »"*■ 

■quM  loolftigli  iuali  plaiu  Tiili.  Of.  tha  nferenoe  (618)  to  ft  fiiind 

*  Hieron.    Ep.    39,    |    G,   dolat  wliohubeeomearecliue,  "perditua 
(nUitor}  filiun  jejnniit  interfectAin.  hio  nro  fonere  cifu  «r*t." 

.    .    .    Quontqne  geaoi  deteaUbile 

Monachonim  noD  nrbs  pellitnrT  'Sea  Haurj'a  La  iiagit,  p.  70 

*  ButiL  Nv>ut  14S ;  m. 
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penalties  by  tlie  l^;:iBlation  of  the  fourtli  aad  fifth  oeu- 
turies.'  Yet  it  was  never  really  Buppressed,  and,  in  ita 
strange  tenon  and  Eednctions,  it  perpetuated  the  power 
of  heathenism  far  into  the  Christian  ages.'  Its  fascina- 
tion, both  over  the  cultivated  class  and  the  vulgar,  was 
never  mora  powerful  than  in  the  first  decade  of  the  fifth 
century.  There  is  no  more  singular  episode,  in  that  time 
of  unstable  beliefs  and  uncertain  party  lines,  than  that  in 
the  year  408,  when  some  Tuscan  adepts  in  the  seoiet 
arts  ofTeied  their  services  to  Fompeianns,  prefect  of  Rome, 
to  save  the  city  from  the  Qoths.*  They  told  the  prefect 
how,  a  short  time  before,  they  bad  by  their  spells  called 
down  the  lightning,*  and  driven  the  Goths  away  from  the 
walls  of  a  beleaguered  town.  The  prefect  consulted  the 
pontifical  books,  and  was  evidently  inclined  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  ancient  arts.  But  the  practice  of  them  was 
sternly  prohibited,*  and  a  recent  lav  had  laid  a  special 
responsibility  on  the  higher  magistrates,  and  on  the 
bishops,  to  enforce  the  prohibition.  Fompeianus  in  his 
difQculty  sought  the  advice  of  Innocent,  Bishop  of  Borne. 
This  great  pontiff,  who  was  also  a  great  patriot,'  did  not 
see  fit  to  oppose  bis  own  opinion  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  at  such  a  crisis,  but  he  stipulated  that  the  magic 
rites  shoold  be  performed  secretly.  The  Tuscans,  how- 
ever, insisted  that  the  ritual  would  only  be  efficacious  if 
publicly  performed  on  the  Capitol  and  in  the  open  spaces 
of  the  city,  in  the  presence  (^  the  Senata  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Innocent,  foreseeing  this,  gave  his  consent 
under  a  legally  impossible  condition,  to  save  the  Christian 
cause  &om  an  outburst  of  popular  hatred.  How  the 
matter  ended  is  uncertain.     The  Christian  historian  says 

'  C.  Tk.  iz.  tit.  IS,  aa  Nevau,  lamia,  uul,  \ij  oca^M- 

,  „  ^   ■       m  t™*-  Marnia. 

Maury,  pt.  i.  o.  7  '  (7,  Ift.  ii.  16,  8,  6. 

•  2oB.  T.  41.  *  4   !i  tV  Tift   wtAmat   avniploM 

IlLvpoeSn    r$t    pfnlai    -raii^ffii^iitrM 

*  Ih.  T.  il ;  Soiom.  ii.  8.     The      IMf^  M9pt  ^«r  o*t«j  r«K&  Iwcf 
name  of  the  pUc«  appeara  Tariooal;      Iirairu>.    Z<s.  Le. 
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that  the  rites  were  performed,  but  that  tbe7  proved  oa- 
availiog.*  The  pagan  Zosimus  affirms  that  the  aid  of  the 
Tuscans  vas  declined.  In  any  case,  the  incident  reveals 
the  persistent  force  of  pagan  Bapeistition. 

The  proposal  of  Fompeianus  was  a  gross  violation  of 
many  laws,  from  the  time  of  Constantine.'  The  con- 
Bultatioa  of  a  aeer,  diviner,  or  any  professor  of  the  magic 
art,  waa  made  by  Constantius  an  offence  punishable  by 
death.*  A  similar  penalty  was  denounced  against  the 
tribe  of  Eastern  fortune-tellers  by  Yalentiniaii  and 
Yslens,*  and,  in  spite  of  the  general  toleratioa  of  heathen 
worship  which  ohaiacteiised  the  rule  of  these  Emperors, 
a  ruthless  war  was  w^ed  with  the  secret  arte,  whidi 
were  suspected  as  lending  tJiemselves  to  conspiracy 
against  the  Emperor.'  One  law  especially  of  that  time, 
relating  to  oBenders  of  the  senatorial  class,'  reveals  what 
waa  probably  a  real  political  danger.  The  persecution  to 
which  philosophers  and  professors  of  H^lenism  were 
subjected  in  the  reign  of  Yalens  may  have  had  scone 
connection  with  the  later  yeoplatonic  cultivation  of 
magic  and  dark  superstitions.^  The  earlier  Alexandrines 
condemned  the  magic  aits.*  But  it  is  well  known  that, 
in  the  later  stages  of  Neoplatonism,  the  power  to  wield 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  predict  the  future,  was  more 
and  more  openly  claimed.  Fasting,  prayer,  and  mystical 
elation  were  thought  to  bring  tlie  votary  into  communica- 
tion with  the  supernatural  powers.  The  influence  of  the 
stars  on  the  fortunes  of  human  life,  which  was  denied  by 

1  Sozom.  ix.  fl  ;  cf.  Zoa.  v.  11.  *  Amm.  Maro.  iitL  S.     Zob.  it. 

'  G.  TK.  iz.  16,  1  and  2.     Con-  18  givM  an  idea  of  the  gronnds  ot 

(tantine,  howew,  permitted  puiAie  the  Emp«rr>r'«  anapicion  of  theei 

BEcriSoes  of  diTUi»tloti ;  qui  tbto  id  — -" — 
Tobie  eziitimatii  condncen,  aditc 
araa  pablina  atqne  delubra. 

■  ih.   U.   16,   4,  «ilwt  omnibus  , 

perpetuo      dirinandi      curiositas.  '  Maniy,  La  Majvt,  p.  121. 

Ktniini    nipplioiiiin    capitis    ferst  '  Tachsrot,  £'^caIa<f.^Zet>m<iri>, 

gladio  nltcn  provtiatiu,  etc.  ii.  p.   115,  whara  the  opiniona  of 

*  lb.  ix.  16,  8.  Porphyry  are  set  forth  ;  of.  iL  1*7- 
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Plotiniu,  became  an  article  of  feith  with  many  of  his 
encceaaoTS.^  In  the  hands  of  Maximus  and  ChryBanthioa, 
and  the  men  who  sarronnded  Jolian,  Neoplatonism  lost 
its  philoeophic  purity  and  elevation*  and  tended  more 
and  mote  to  absorb  the  more  materialistio  conceptions  of 
paganism.*  The  theurgio  viitDes,  miracle  and  magic, 
overshadowed  the  detached  and  lofty  idealism  of  the 
earlier  Alexandrines.  S.  Angostine,*  with  his  keen 
practical  sense,  strikes  at  this  degraded  Pktonism  as 
the  very  heart  of  the  heathen  position,  and  particularly 
at  its  doctrine  of  daemons,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  belief  in  incantations  and  magic.  The 
daemons  were  the  powers  acting  as  mediators  between 
the  gods,  who  dwell  apart  in  the  highest  heaven,  and 
mortal  men.'  Along  with  certain  divine  qualities,  the 
daemons  have  all  the  passions  of  humanity ;  *  they  are 
irritated  by  neglect,  or  soothed  and  propitiated  by  gifts 
aud  sacrificial  rites.^  From  them  oomae  the  knowlei^ 
of  the  future  by  auguiy  and  dreams,  and  the  power  to 
command  the  elements,  by  occult  arte,  songs,  incantations, 
and  potions.  The  noteworthy  thing  is  that,  in  con- 
demning this  baleful  superstition,  t^e  Christian  often 
showed  that  he  had  quite  as  much  faith  in  daemonic 


'  HMiob.  .SmK.  3eip.  i.  IB,  27, 
•t  Plotmn*  .  .  .  proDODciAt  nihil 
Ti  Tel  potMtaU  eamm  tionmiibas 

*  YkduiTot,  iL  145,  whare  the 
logiml  deTelopment  of  tha  belief 
in  nutgio  M-ta,  etc.,  v  lnc«d  (toa 
tha  ftrndamenUl  prindplsa  of  the 
•ahool ;  PlotmoB  mud  Porphyry 
Nooiled  from  theae  oonaaqnenaM. 
Bat  Uia  dootrina  of  the  nsiTgna, 
" lympsthetio  whole"  boimd 


lad  to  thenrgy  on  the  one  hand 
uid  muio  OD  the  other  (Vtoh.  iL 
Ml). . 

*  Ih.   ii,   IW  i   cf.    Sanap.   viL 
KnHUuA.  p.  IB  (Boiaaonade'i  ed.}, 


breakg  ioto  nnilca  nnder  the  inflo- 
enee  of  incantation  {p.  Gl). 

*  Dt  Cm.  Dei,  TiiL  14  tqq. 

'  Vaoherot,  ii  127  ;  Maury,  La 
Magit,  p.  87. 

*  Dt  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  14,  Iwbent 
enim  oom  diii  oommmteiii  im^orta^ 
litatem  oorpomio,  auimomm  antam 
cnm  hominiboa  passion  si. 

'  lb,  Tiij.  16,  didt  (Platonicai) 
ad  eoa  partiuere  divinationaa  aag> 
nrtun,  amapiaum,  Tatnm  atqne 
aamnioTum,  ab  hit  qooqoe  oaai 
miracQl*  n  ~ 
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powers  as  the  pagan  had.'  Coostantiaa  thieateoB  vith 
death  those  who  dare  to  distarb  the  elements,  or  to  call 
forth  the  spirits  of  the  dead  by  magic  spells.*  S. 
Augustine  regarded  these  beings  as  spirits  banished  from 
heaven  for  unpardonable  sin,  who,  by  diabolic  deceit,  bod 
persnaded  men  to  give  them  divine  honours.' 

The  law  of  409,  ordering  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mathematici  from  Home,  and  all  cities  of  Italy,  was 
probably  suggested  by  Pope  Innocent,*  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  that  painful  scene  of  superstitioas  observance 
at  which  he  may  have  had  to  connive.  But  the  threats 
of  Honorins,'  while  they  may  have  driven  many  of  the 
crowd  of  diviners  and  sorcerers  into  remote  country 
places,  utterly  failed  to  extinguish  the  superstition,  and 
men  even  in  high  station  long  continued  to  practise  the 
forbidden  rites  with  impunity.  The  leading  members  of 
the  government,  established  by  tiie  order  of  Alaric,  were 
devoted  to  the  block  arts.  Attains,  the  new  Emperor, 
was  ready  to  accept  a  nominal  Christianity ;  but  he 
belonged  to  the  ciowd  of  sceptics,  whose  only  real  faith 
was  in  Hellenism  and  astrology  or  mE^c.  When 
Alaric  wished  to  send  troops  over  to  Africa  in  order 
to  crash  Heraclian,  the  adherent  of  Honorius,  Attains 
relied  more  on  the  promises  of  divineis,"  who  told  him 
that  he  could  become  master  of  Africa  without  a  con- 
flict, than  on  the  counsels  of  a  serious  statesmanship. 
Lampadius,  the  Pretorian  prefect  in  this  singular  govern- 
ment, was,  08  we  have  seen,  the  friend  and  correspondent 

'  Hkiiry,  p.  Sff ;  Frisdlauder,  iiL  rionis  in  hoc    libi  congrao   velnt 

p.  4SS.    The  Chriirtian  docton  wotb  oncere  pnadaniiiftti  aant 

only  foUowiiiK  ths  Hebma  tradi-  *  Ih.  ix.  16,  13 ;  Zoo.  *.  41. 

tkm  on  tUi  mbjocL  *  C.   TK  ii.  IS,  12,  non  tolfoa 

*  0.  Th.  iz.  16,  G,  molti  msgiois  xa\»    Roma,    sed    etiun   omnibiu 

■rtibiM  uxA  elementa  tnrbin,  ritu  oivitatibiu  ^lli  deoaniniua. 

uuontitumlabefiwtaMaoiidabltajit,  *  Zos.   -n.    7,    TtuI    Si    twl   raft 

eto,  itirTtmr  Dtxlair  iavrlir  ttitt^  KaX 

■  De  Oil.   Dei,  viiL   22,  quit,  de  itiaxtrrl    rifuraviiataeiu  SopXT^A" 

cseli  tDperiorie  lublimitate  dejecti  xal  rh  wtpl  Ai^itir  ATomii  rtriia 

merito     innffrMmbilia     truiigres.  iiirat,  k.tA.     Somro.  ii.  8. 
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of  Sl  Angastlne,  who  laboured  to  convert  him  from  his 
belief  in  asbiology.*  The  mass  of  the  Bom&n  aristociw^, 
with  the  illastrious  exception  of  the  great  Christian 
honae  of  the  Anicii,*  rejoiced  in  the  advent  to  power  of 
this  strange  alliance  of  Arian  Christianity,  dilettante 
Hellenic  cnltore,  and  Chaldaean  superstition.  Donbtless, 
as  we  shall  see  in  a  later  page,  there  was  a  poier  and 
more  respectable  element  in  the  force  of  the  last  pagan 
reaction.  There  was  a  r«al  petriotio  feeling,  a  real 
religions  devotion,  and  a  philoeophic  theology,  which, 
however  arid  and,  to  our  minds,  nninspiring,  yet  Niablad 
the  iLobler  sort  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the  &ith  of  the 
past,  while  they  pot  ont  of  sight  its  grosser  elements. 
Bat  tiie  basw  form  of  ancient  superstition  was'  probably 
the  most  tenacions  and  energetic.  No  penal  legislation 
oould  eradicate  the  belief,  held  alike  by  the  moat  educated 
and  the  most  ignorant,  that  there  was  a  lore  which  could 
oontrol  the  operations  of  nature,  and  compel  the  f  utiue  to 
nnveil  its  secrets.  In  the  very  year  when  the  last  of  the 
anti-pagan  laws  was  published,  litorins,  the  lieutenant  of 
Actios,  in  his  confiict  with  the  Visigoths,  was  led  to  his 
desbmction  under  the  walls  of  Toulonse  by  trusting  (to 
use  the  words  of  the  Chronicle)  "  in  the  responses  of  seers 
and  tiie  monitions  of  daemons."  *  Only  a  year  or  two 
before  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,*  Lampridius,  an 
accomplished  man  of  letters  at  Bordeaux,  and  one  of  the 
most  admired  and  trusted  friends  of  Sidonius,  the  bishop 
of  Anvergne,  consulted  a  troop  of  African  sorceren  as  to 
the  hour  of  his  death. 

In  the  cruel  sports  of  the  arena  and  the  impurities  of 
the  stage  the  Christian  Fathers  for  ages  recognised  that 
paganism  had  its  strongest  and  most  endnring  hold  on 
t±e  people.      S.  Cyprian  said  that  "  idolatry  was   the 

*  Aug.  J^.  llfl.  min^ionm  nsponii^  at  dumonom 

■  Zm.  tL  7  >%tiiflo«tioiiibna  Gdit,  pngnim  ooni 


*  Vnmg.  CArvM.  »A  *.  4S9,  dam 


impradentM  ooniOTait,  tto. 
\.Mp.-m    " 
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mother  of  games."  Diana  presided  orei  the  hunting 
scenes,  the  ^kl  of  war  was  the  patron  of  the  gladiatorial 
combats.'  When  the  bloody  strife  had  closed,  a  figure, 
represmting  the  powers  of  the  under  world,  gave  the 
flnishing  stroke  to  the  wretches  who  were  still  Ungering. 
The  Bomans,  under  the  most  Christian  Emperors 
Theodoeius  and  Honorius,  were  still  gloating  over 
spectacles  which  their  ancestors  established  to  do  honour 
to  the  VMitftt  of  departed  relatiTes.*  The  amphitheatre 
gave  a  sort  ctf  consecration  to  the  old  savage  instinct  for 
cruelty,  as  the  theatare  gratified  the  pmriency  of  low 
desires.  It  is  difficult  for  as  to  conceive  the  fascination 
which  those  awful  holocausts  of  human  life  exercised,  not 
only  on  characters  hardened  by  voluptuousness,  hut  on 
the  cultivated  and  humane.'  A  philosophic  friend  of 
S.  Augustine,*  who  was  half  inclined  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  who  on  principle  detested  snch  spectacles,  once 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  tiie  fatal  cirda  At 
fiiat  he  resolved  to  dose  his  eyes  to  the  ghastly  horrois 
of  the  scene.  Presently,  at  tjie  applause  raised  by  some 
crisis  in  the  conflict,  his  eyes  opened  and  would  not  be 
withdrawn.  The  fames  of  the  carnage  seemed  to 
intoxicate  his  senses ;  he  lost  his  identity,  and  became 
one  of  the  bloodthirsty  crowd.  He  went  away  eager  to 
return. 

Men  can  find  a  justification  for  any  established 
institution,  and  these  cruel  displays  were  defended,  even 
by  good  and  eminent  men,*  as  the  virile  amusements  of  a 
warlike  race,  accustoming  it  to  make  light  of  death.  No 
such  defence  was  possible  in  the  last  years  of  the  Empire, 
when  the  Soman  army  was  recruited  and  officered  by 

nso    flnzun,    noo    quod    Miiinot 
Tiromm  moUirat  et  frangBrat,  Md 
quod  ftd  pnlcTK  Tolnera  contamp- 
*  Bast.  Jul.  28  ;  Taler.  Mdx.  JL       tmnqae  mortis  kecand«nt 
4,  7  ;  Liv.  Bfii.  18.  *  Aug.  Cmf.  tL  8. 

■  Plin.  Paiugyr.  Tn^.  S8,  Tianin  *  Plin.   Traj.  83 ;  Clo.  Tutc  U. 

aat  Bpaiitusiilimi  inde  non   enarre      17,  Sll. 
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Germans ;  and  when  Bomans  woold  matilate  themselves,^ 
and  boiy  themselves  in  any  retreat  to  escape  military 
service.*  Tet  this  nerveless  and  effeniinate  mob  had 
been  indulged  by  successive  emperors  with  these  revolt- 
ing atrocities.  Even  the  greatest  and  best  princes  had 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  proletariat,  which  probably 
had  more  of  "  the  ape  and  tigei "  than  any  that  ever 
existed.  Trajan,  with  the  approval  of  the  humane  Pliny, 
had,  after  his  Dacian  victories,  sent  down  10,000 
gladiators  into  the  arena.*  M.  AareUos,  in  the  per- 
formance of  social  dnty,  gave  gladiatorial  shows  himaelf,* 
and  attended  them,  though  in  a  perfunctory  and  reluctant 
fashion.  But  the  people  were  offended  when  he  turned 
away  to  read  or  pen  despatches  in  the  amphitheatre; 
and  when  he  enrolled  the  Radiators  for  the  Marcomannic 
war,'  men  said,  with  a  sneer,  that  be  had  diminished  the 
pleasures  of  the  people  in  order  to  conv^  them  to 
philosophy.  The  Emperor  Oonatantine,  in  tiie  year  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  restrained,  by  an  ambiguooB  edict,* 
this  cruel  amusement  in  the  Eastern  Empin.  Bi^  in 
the  West  it  went  on  almost  unchecked.  Yalentiniao, 
indeed,  forbade  Christians  to  be  condemned  to  the 
gladiatorial  school  as  a  punishment  for  crime.'  And,  in 
367,  members  of  the  Palatine  service  were  also  exempted 
from  this  fate.'  But  the  elder  Theodosius  did  not 
abolish  the  inhuman  spectacle,*  when  he  interdicted  the 
peaceful  worship  of  the  pagan  temples.  In  the  last 
years  of  the  fourth  century "  Symmachus  had,  at  great 

»  (7.     I^     »iL     18,     10,    ■'  da  *  O.TK  n.  12,  1,  araenU  fp«e- 

Horau";  cf.  Amm.  Uuo.  it.  XaaxUkt.  in  otio  cinli  st  douMatiM 
13,  8.  quiste  Don  placent. 

■  {7.  }%.  TiL  tit  18  mwim.  t  rj  ;,  jn  g 

*  Oftntolin.  M.  Ant.  8 ;  of.  Sw  Oodeftoys  rotutatioii  of 
OapitoUn.  AnL  P.  c.  12;  Top.  Baroniim  on  thia  aubjoct,  in  ths 
AitrO.  0.  88.  not*  to  it.  IB,  1. 

*  M.  Ant.  28,  qaod  popolnm  "  On  ttu  date,  aas  Scaok'a  Sym. 
mbUtii  Tolnptktibiia  Tellst  oogara  liiii.  The  game*  did  not  Uk« 
ad  philoMpbuun.  plaoa  tiU  401. 
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troable  and  expense/  airanged  for  a  gladiatorial  combat 
at  the  gamefl  which  were  to  celebrate  his  son's  prsetorship. 
Bat  the  band  of  Saxons  who  had  been  brooght  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  to  grace  the  festival,  refused  to 
gratify  the  mob  of  Borne  by  a  public  exhibition  of  their 
fighting  powers,  and  preferred  a  quiet  death  la  their 
cells.  In .  the  year  404,  the  inaagnration  of  the  sixth 
conflolfihip  of  Honorius  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
customary  sacrifice  of  Iif&  Prudentins  pleaded  with  the 
Emperor  to  abolish  the  ghastly  rite,'  as  his  father  had 
stopped  the  sacrifice  of  animals  at  the  altar.  The  poet's 
prayer  was  answered,  not  by  the  will  of  Honorius,  but  by 
the  martyrdom  of  the  heroic  monk,  who  flung  himself 
into  the  arena,  and  died  amid  the  coises  of  the  mob, 
whose  cmel  pleasures  he  had  dared  to  interrupt 

But  even  when  the  cruelties  of  the  arena  were 
abolished,  the  circus  and  the  theatre  mtuntained  for  a 
long  time  their  dangerous  attractions.  The  Boman  passion 
fbr  these  spectacles  was  of  marvellous  intensity.  The 
anstere  p^an,  Anunianus  Marcellinna,'  relates  that,  at  a 
time  when  famine  was  threatening,  and  when  foreigners, 
including  the  "professors  of  the  liberal  arts,"  were 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  three  thousand  dancing 
girls  were  allowed  to  remain.  Long  after  the  time  of 
which  Ammianas  wrote,  the  passion  for  the  lubricity  of 
the  stage  defied  all  the  anthority  and  moral  influence  of 
the  Christian  Church.*  Orosius  and  Salvianus  regarded 
the  theatre  as  a  more  serious  danger  than  even  the  inva- 
sions of  the  barbarians.  S.  Angustine  had  to  complain 
that  the  AAican  churches  were  often  emptied  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  these  spectacles.     Sidonius,  late  in  the  century,* 

'  Stbi.  ^.  u.  4S.  •  Sid.  Ctorm.  iiiii.  264  ifg-  *>P> 

■  Catitra  Sjfm.  iL  1121 :  r.  3S6 : 
OltnTbaniTdtnlttanraniraiuigDliutlngJ;  aBii    Ledun    quia    iglt    PtUTgMBqu 
ta  mort«  miieionUD  bomlnua  pnjhJbeto  ephvbum 

Iltuf.  iptuu  id  cyiUioa  tuM  l^nuU 

■  Anini.  Maro.  »».  6,  19.  ""  """^^  ""  ''■■lol™-- 

*  S>1t.  di  Oub.  Dn,  vi.  |  BS.  Cf.  TertulL  dt  Spid.  10,  IT. 
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describea  the  doabtfol  exhibitions  of  mythological  panto- 
mime aa  if  they  were  still  in  full  life  and  vigour. 

The  whole  of  the  imperial  legislation  with  regard  to 
actois  shows  at  once  the  degradation  of  the  Roman  stage 
and  the  stnbboni  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
indescribable  enonnitaes  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  art 
The  worst  social  curse  of  the  Lower  Empire,  the  heredi- 
tary character  of  nearly  all  callings,  had  left  perhaps  its 
deepest  brand  on  the  actor's  profession.  Treated  as  tiie 
vilest  of  mankind,  yet  the  indispensable  minister  to  the 
pleasnres  of  the  people,  be  was  chained  to  bis  calling 
from  generation  to  generation.^  Hie  Ghnrch  fought  one 
of  its  noblest  battles  to  release  these  unhappy  slaves  of  a 
cruel  voluptuousness;  and  the  hand  of  S.  Ambrose  is 
distinctly  seen  in  some  of  the  laws  issued  during  his 
great  episcopate.'  The  bishops  of  Africa,  where  the 
aUnrements  of  the  theatre  were  most  powerfully  felt,* 
never  failed  to  press  the  claims  of  humanity  and  morality 
on  the  stolid  Honorius.  But  their  efforts  seem  to  have 
been  ill  rewarded,  for,  in  413,  the  Emperor  orders  the 
"  Tribune  of  Pleasures "  at  Oarthage  to  recall  to  their 
wretched  trade  the  actresses  who  had,  by  "  imperial  kind- 
ness," been  previously  released.*  From  the  time  of 
Yalentinian  I.  (371)  the  Church  had  indeed  gained  a 
gr«at  victory.*  The  actress  who,  in  articuh  mortis,  asked 
for,  and  received,  the  last  sacraments,  was  not  to  be 
dragged  back  again,  in  case  of  recovery,  to  her  hateful 
life.  But  the  operation  of  the  law  is  guarded  by  careful 
provisions  to  prevent  a  feigned  conversion  depriving  the 
people  of  an  attractive  artiste.*  Even  the  law,  which  was 
probably  extorted  by  the  ene^y  of  S.  Ambrose  in  380, 
provides  that  acttesBea,  who  have  not  professed  Christiani^, 

^  C.  Tk.  IV.  7,  i;  V.  Qodetny'a  *  Stlv.  de  Ovi.  Dei,  tL  S  69. 

Puatitlon  tod  notw ;  oC  Wdlon,  4  q  j^i,  ^r  7  13 
L'&daixv*,  iii.  .  .    ,     ■ 

*  8m  CFodeboy'i  nots  to  C.  TH.  "-  "■  '■  ^■ 

XT.  7,  L  *  SfleGodefro7'iiiot«,t  T.  p.412. 
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Bball  have  no  release.  And  the  law  of  381  com- 
maods  that  if  an  actress,  by  profefisiug  Christianity,  has 
secoted  hei  emancipation,  hut  has  relapsed  into  vice, 
she  shall  he  recalled  to  theatrical  servitude  for  ever ;  and 
the  cold,  cruel,  hardness  of  the  language  of  Uiis  law 
shows  an  inhnTiiftii  contempt  for  a  claaa  whom  society 
doomed  to  vice,  and  punished  foi  being  vicious.*  It 
would  he  amusing,  if  it  were  not  painful,  to  notice  the 
caie  with  which  the  Emperor  regulates  the  dress  of 
actresses,*  with  but  little  care  for  their  morals,  unless 
they  can  steal  into  the  Church  by  means  of  the  sacra- 
ments. The  Emperor's  sense  of  dignity,  or  perhaps  a 
lingering  consciousness  of  divinity,  causes  him,  in  394,' 
to  banish  all  pictures  of  theatrical  performers  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  "  sacred  "  statues.  But  the 
theatre  and  the  circus  were  too  dear  to  the  people  to  he 
crushed  by  any  authority  but  the  growing  power  of  the 
Church.  And  even  the  Church  found  it  a  hard  task  to 
crush  them.  Salvianus  is  rhetorical  and  he  has  a  pa.rU 
pris.  But  on  matters  of  notorious  fact  his  testimony 
must  be  accepted.  And  he  assures  us  that  Christians 
were  indulging  in  Uie  madness  of  the  circus  and  the 
wantonness  of  the  theatre,  when  the  arms  of  the  Vandals 
were  ringing  round  tJie  walls  of  Carthi^  and  Cirta ;  and 
that  the  applause  of  the  spectators  was  mingled  with  the 
groans  of  the  dying  and  the  battle-cries  of  the  besiegers.* 


'  C.TK.TT.  7, 4,  giTsn  at  Uilui ; 
saa  OodsRray'j  note.  li.  it.  7,  S, 
delxacta  in  palpitam  dns  spo  ab- 
salationii  nUiiu  ibi  eonique  per- 
msDeat  donee  aniu  ridicnu,  aenec- 
tute  dflfbrmiB,  a«a  tone  qnidem 
absolntioDe  potistur,  cum  aliad 
qpam  oste  MM  Don  posdt ;  of. 
SanBobea,  JahrbHeher  d*r  Chrid. 
KmJu,  pp.  as,  SI, 

'  C.  Th.  IT.  7,  11,  bi<  qnoqne 
TMtUtoi  noTtriot  abstdnoniiiun  qjoM 


Griwaoo  nomine  a  Latino  Crostu 
vocant,  etc. ;  of.  it.  7,  12,  bii  illnd 
a^jicimnB  nt  mimaa  pnblioo  baUtn 
aanun  Tirginnm  qnaa  Deo  dieat— 
tnnt  BOO  ntantnr. 

•   Ih.  XT.   7,   12. 

'  ft.   ffu*.  fin,   Ti.   B   «9,  71, 
fninir.  ut  ita  diierim.  aitn  muroi 
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CHAPTER   III 

&  AUODSTINI  AHD  OBOSTDS  OK  THE  CAPTURl  Ot  SOHI 

HiTHKBTO  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  efforts  of 
l^islatioD,  ofteD  baffled  for  more  than  a  huodred  yean, 
to  suppress  t^  open  practice  of  heathen  rites.  Ferseoa- 
tion  of  any  opinion  or  religions  practice,  however  false, 
by  sheer  force,  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  of  contemplation 
to  the  modem  mind.  And  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
that  we  turn  &om  the  threats  of  exile  and  death  in  the 
anti-pagan  laws,  to  the  more  potent  efforts  of  Christian 
dialectic  to  conquer  the  ingrained  moral  and  intellectual 
habits  of  so  many  genflrationa  of  pagan  devotion.  We 
may  think  Uiat  in  this  controversy  rhetoric  sometimes 
does  doty  for  l<^c,  that  the  reasoning  is  often  sophistical, 
that  the  facts  of  history  are  coloored  and  perverted  to 
serve  a  controversial  purpose.  Yet  it  is  a  great  advance 
in  a  rel^ua  struggle,  when  the  appeal  is  to  reason 
rather  than  to  mere  force ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  Oity  of  Ood,  and  even  the  treatise  of  Orosins,  had  an 
influence  on  many  pagans  who  were  obdurate  in  the  face 
of  threatening  edicts.  The  Emperor  might  compel  a  per- 
functory conformity  to  the  will  of  the  State ;  S.  Ai^ustine 
probably  won  many  a  wavering,  restless  spirit  to  the  ideals 
of  the  Church  which  was  to  dominate  the  future. 

The  capture  of  Eome  1^  Alaiic  produced  a  i^ofonnd 
effect   on    the   minds    both   of    Christian   and    pagan.* 
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Following  BO  soon  upon  the  coDfiscatioD  of  the  temples 
and  sacred  revenues  b;  Honorins,  it  gave  fresh  poignancy 
to  the  feelings  of  nnmbers  who  were  still  attached  to  the 
old  faith,  who  had  snffered  in  fortune  by  Hie  invasion, 
and  many  of  whom  had  fied  into  remote  ezile.^  The 
bittemesa  of  the  religiooa  conflict  was  intensified,  and 
the  causes  of  the  unexampled  catastrophe  became  the 
subject  of  the  last  great  controversy  betwem  the  oppoeing 
creeds.  From  the  time  of  M.  Anrelios,  Uie  pagan  con- 
troversialists were  in  the  habit  of  attributing  public 
calamities  to  apostasy  from  the  national  faith.*  On  the 
occnirence  of  a  famine  or  pestilence,  the  mob  broke  into 
threats  and  execrations  against  the  Christians.  The  war 
of  Bophiatry  had  gone  on,  with  ever  varying  subtlety, 
according  to  t^e  fortunes  of  the  Empire  at  the  time. 
The  true  Soman  was  inclined  to  judge  a  religion  by  ite 
material  results.*  His  gods  were  expected  to  be  of  use 
to  theii  worshipper,  who  purchased  their  help  and  favour 
by  sacrificial  gift  and  observance.  He  could  not  under- 
stand  the  Christian  theory,*  that  calamity  might  be  sent 
by  Heaveu  for  the  good  of  the  sufferer.  Hence,  he 
naturally  attributed  tite  growing  troubles  of  the  Empire 
to  neglect  of  the  ancient  rites;  and,  when  the  last 
unimaginable  horror  came, — the  sack  of  the  city,  which 
he  fondly  believed  to  be  destined  to  endless  dominion, 
the  votary  of  the  old  gods  found  an  irresistible  aigument 
against  the  pestilent  superstitioD  which  had  first  suppressed 
his  woifihip,  and  so  soon  afterwards  had,  by  ite  impiety, 
brought  the  imperial  city  to  the  dust. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  f c»r  us  to  conceive  the  impression 

uiimai  nwiu   oocidentBUnm    pro-  orbU  temrain  rait    .    .    .    Urbi 

riuaUram,  st  maiime  nrbia  Bomu  inolyta  et  Romuii  imperii  cspnt  nno 

Tutatione  oonftasui  Mt,  ot,  jaita  hatuU  ast    incendio.      lfiiJl4    ut 

Tulgare     piDverbiom,      proprinm  ncio  quae  son  exulet  BomuiM 

qaoqo*      ^nsratn      Tooabulnm :  habeat 

oiaqiie  taooi,  adeiu   aaaa  ternpns  *  TntolL  Apol.  40. 

Uoriiiunmi.  *  Zob.  It.  59  ;  Sjm.  JW.  t. 

■  Hi(n»i.4i;12S,S4,proba«f>t,  *  /%  CK n  iM,  i.  8. 
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vhioli  the  capture  of  Borne  made  on  both  the  heathan 
and  Ae  Christian  world.  Even  the  rode  barbarian, 
bred  on  the  Danube  or  amid  the  forests  of  Thuringia,  felt 
a  stnmge  awe  of  that  city,  so  distant,  yet  so  onmipresent 
in  its  power,  which  to  his  imagination,  in  her  world-wide 
dominion  and  marvellona  vitality,  was  a  snperhuman 
force.  We  know  how  Alaric,  while  he  felt  himself 
drawn  on  by  an  irresistible  spell  to  sack  the  Eternal 
City,  still  almost  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  aacceas/ 
and  how,  as  he  drew  near  Rome,  hia  Gotlis  were  scattered 
in  panic  by  the  lightnitigs  that  shot  round  the  walls  of 
Narnia,*  The  barbarian  was  impresBed  chiefly  by  the 
power  of  Rome  in  imposing  her  laws  on  the  world.  But 
to  the  Roman,  whether  Christian  or  pc^n,  she  was  also 
the  heir  of  Greece,  the  seat  of  coltnre  and  letters,  of  all 
humanisiog  influences  for  more  than  five  centuries,  ^e 
was  to  Prudentios  and  Oroaina,  as  well  as  to  Clandian 
and  Entilius,  die  beneficent  power  which  had  been  the 
mother  of  peaceful  arts,  which  had  made  of  so  many 
warring  races  one  country,  which  had  spread  peace  and 
order  wherever  her  eagles  flew.'  And  the  belief  in  her 
eternity  had  become  an  unquestioned  article  of  Mth. 
The  oniformity  of  law,  language,  and  administration, 
whidi  spread  with  snch  quiet  power  over  all  gec^rapMcal 
barriers,  seemed  to  have  become  part  of  the  order  of 
nature,  as  irresistible  and  as  enduring  as  the  laws  of  the 
material  world. 

To  the  minds  therefore  both  of  Christian  and  pagan, 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric  came  as  a 
great  moral  shock.  In  the  sack  of  the  city  Christians 
had  fored  no  better  than  unbelievers.*     Their  bousea  had 

it      6S,  S^  ISS ;  oC  S.  Jarmna't  mt- 
bunt  on  hearing  of  the  Mptore  of 

■  u».  T.  41.  Bomo,  Ep.  127,  |  12,  capitnr  nrb* 

■  Prndent.  toMra  Sym.  il.  610  ;      qoM  totom  oapit  oibam  ;  cf.  Fried- 
Oto*.    t.   2,   1 ;    Claud,   da  Com.       linder,  iL  p.  4. 

StU^A.  liL  IH  ;  BatU.  Nkmat.  i.  '  DtCfiv.  Oti,l9. 
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been  burnt  or  pillaged,  their  danghten  violated ;  ^  man^ 
of  the  chorchea  had  been  despoiled  of  their  sacred 
treasures.*  The  faith  of  many  Christiaas  was  mdely 
shaken.  But  far  more  crushing  was  the  effect  of  the 
calamitj  on  those  to  whom  Borne  was  the  hearth  of  the 
old  religion,  attachment  to  which  was  identified  with 
patriotism.  Thej  had  again  and  i^in  warned  the 
Emperor  of  the  danger  of  forsaking  the  gods  under  whose 
protection  Bome  had  enjoyed  such  long  prosperity. 
Now  their  feara  and  warnings  had  beoi  terribly  con- 
firmed. "  Rome  had  perished  in  the  Christian  times." 
The  State  had  forfeited  the  protection  of  the  gods,  or  was 
suffering  from  their  anger.  The  cultivated  epicurean, 
who  had  little  sympathy  with  either  pagan  or  Christian 
enthusiasm,  contributed  his  doubts  to  the  cause  of  the 
ancient  religion.  If  he  believed  in  any  gods  at  all,  he 
did  not  believe  tiiat  tiiey  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
But  as  a  patriotic  Boman,  he  may  have  thought  the  new 
spirit  of  Christian  renundation,  which  made  men  indifferent 
h)  the  earthly  commonwealth,  and  in  a  world  of  fierce  pas- 
sions and  wild  forces  acted  up  to  the  ideal  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  was  responsible  for  the  national  humiliation.* 
The  province  of  Africa  was  still,  in  spite  of  its  long 
Christian  tradition,  a  stronghold  of  heathen  superstition  * 
or  cultivated  scepticism,'  which  not  all  the  eloquence 
and  energy  of  S.  Aogostine,*  backed  l^  the  persecuting 
force  of  the  State,  had  been  able  to  overpower.  The 
invasion  of  Alaric  and  the  capture  of  the  city  drove 
crowds  of  the  Boman  aristocracy  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
towns  of   Africa^      It   may   readily  be   imt^ined  how, 

'  Zto  Oio.  Dri,  i  16.  •  Ang.  J^t.  16,  23*. 

'  Aa  to  the  ^«ciM  Knonnt   of  •/s.  97  ;  cf.  ^.  98  ;  nota  1,  p. 

'?' «'*ti?5?  •?  •^^e^wiM,  awM  48  ^  tti.  book.                             ^ 

*  Cf.  the  ]ett«T  of  MaioellinDa  to  ^  8m  the  deecription  of  the  m; 

S.  AngiutiiM,  ^.  13S,  g  2.  In  which  the;  weie  raoeJTod    I7 

'  Aug.  J^.  2S2  ;  of.  C.   Th.  xvi.  Comit  Henclun  in    Uieran.   Sp. 

10,  20.  1^0,  g  7. 
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when  they  arrived  with  their  ezoited  talee  of  the  d 
tion  of  the  imperial  city  by  the  Goths,  grief  uid  indigna- 
tion broke  forth,  how  old  hatred,  terrified  into  silence, 
would  be  kindled  once  more,  bow  sceptical  acquiescence 
in  the  new  r^vrw  would  have  its  old  doubt«  levived.  - 
Yotusianus,  one  of  tiie  great  fomily  of  the  Albioi,^  a  son 
of  that  old  heathen  pontiff  described  by  S.  Jerome,  and 
himself  a  pagan  of  the  gentler  sort,  was  in  412  in  a 
company  in  which  the  discorda  of  philosophy  and  the 
claims  of  Chiiatianity  were  canvassed.  In  particular 
Yolnsianaa  proposed  the  question,*  whether  the  precept 
about  turning  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  policy  of  a  dominant  state,  whetlier, 
in  fact,  Christianity  was  not  the  cause  of  the  decadence 
of  Bome.  The  discussion  was  reported  to  3.  Augustine 
by  Marcellinus,  a  &iend  of  YolusianuB,  and  drew  from 
the  bishop  an  elaborate  reply.*  The  letter  in  which 
Angostine  strove  to  remove  the  doubts  of  Volusianus  and 
his  &iends  has  a  great  interest  as  containing  the  germ  of 
the  famous  work  which  AoguatlDe  commenced  in  the 
following  year.*  The  Gospel,  he  says  in  effect,  is  not 
opposed  to  war  waged  justly  and  meicifolly.  So  far 
from  its  doctrines  being  hostile  to  the  stability  of  the 
State,  if  they  were  practised  by  public  servants  and 
citizens  of  every  d^ree,  they  would  prove  the  salnition 
of  the  State.  The  decay  of  the  Boman  commonwealth 
began  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  decay  of 
the  old  Boman  morality,  in  the  spread  of  venality  and 
licence,  which  are  described  in  scathing  terms  by  heathen 
moralists  and  satirists.*  Whither,  he  asks,  might  not 
this  tide  of  bmnan  depravity  have  borne  as  if  there  had 
not  been  planted  above  it  all  the  Cross,  by  clinging  to 

*  Saaok's  SfBi.  -l-ni-',  ;  Hiwon.       228.     Its  compoaidon  oocnpi«d  tlia 
A.  107,  1 1.  T«u«  413-126 ;  cf.  Ang.  BttToO.  iL 

■Aug.  ^  186,  S3.  4S,  1, 

■  lb.  18S,  I  IS.  *  He  qnotu  3>U.  B.  Jug.  a.  85 

*  Ebert,  LU.  iJm  MitUlalttn,  L       O  nrbem  tbdaIbid,  tta. 
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vhicb  we  might  save  oorselvea  from  being  swept  into  the 
abyea  t  In  this  morass  of  vice,  this  decay  of  the 
ancient  discipline,  there  was  need  for  authority  from  on 
high  to  bring  home  the  lesson  of  volantary  poverty, 
chastity,  benevolence,  joBtiee,  concord,  real  piety,  all  the 
brightness  and  strength  of  virtue ;  and  that  not  merely 
for  the  virtuons  conduct  of  this  life,  nor  to  secure  com- 
plete harmony  in  the  earthly  commonwealth,  but  also  to 
obtain  eternal  salvation  and  admission  to  a  celestial 
commonwealth  which  shall  know  no  end,  to  whose 
citizenship  we  are  joined  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
So,  as  long  as  we  are  strangers  and  Bojoumers,  we  must 
endure,  if  we  cannot  amend,  those  who  wish  to  establish 
the  State  on  the  foundation  of  an  impunity  of  vice; 
whereas  the  early  £omans  founded  and  gave  it  greatneaa 
by  their  virtues.  They  did  not  indeed  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  to  guide  them  to  the  Eternal  City. 
Yet  did  they  hold  fast  to  a  certain  inbted  probity,  whi<^ 
might  suffice  to  establish  the  earthly  city,  and  give  it 
glory  and  safety.  God  thus  desired  to  show  in  the 
wealthy  and  glorious  empire  of  Some  how  much  availed 
the  dvic  virtues,  even  without  tone  religion,  in  order  to 
make  men  understand  that,  when  that  was  added,  men 
might  become  citizens  of  another  state,  of  which  the  king 
is  truth,  the  law  is  love,  and  eternity  the  bourn. 

The  City  of  Ood  dedicated  to  Marcellinns,  was  begun 
in  413,  and  not  finished  till  426,*  four  years  before  the 
author's  death.  It  has  some  of  the  faults  which  we 
might  expect  from  what  S.  Augustine  tells  us  of  the 
distractions  of  his  daily  life  \  *  but  its  vastneas  of  rai^e 
and  conception  gives  us  the  measure,  not  only  of  the 
writer's  genius,  but  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  to  be  over- 
thrown.      All  that  wealth  of  learning  and  subtlety  of 

'  JbCmd  iL  13.  ter«t  at  me  prtiu  *d   Mlvendimi 

*  l.e.  qnod  opna  per  aliquot  annoi  ocoDpsbsnt ;   cf.  Poasid.  vil.  Aug. 

ms  t«iiiut,Mqnod  klumulU  inter-  a.  IB,   and  Serm.   802,   qnotad   in 

ciurebsat,  qoM  diflerre  uon  opor-  Hurter'a  sd. 
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disguifiitioD  would  not  have  been  wasted  bj  a  bmy  and 
piactacal  man  in  tnunpling  out  the  embeis  of  an  exploded 
sapeistition.  So  far  as  the  work  ie  polemical,  it  is  an 
aasBolt,  in  the  first  place,  npoa  the  political  view  of  the 
Homan  religion,  and,  in  the  next,  on  the  philoeophical 
attempt  to  rehabilitate  it  The.  circnmBtanceB  which 
suggested  the  work  are  described  in  its  opening  pages, 
firom  which  we  can  easily  revive  the  debates  wMoh  the 
humiliation  of  the  great  cdtj  excited.  The  fall  of  Borne, 
exclaims  S.  Augustine,  due  to  Christianity  ?  Why,  the 
conqueror  was  a  Christian,  and  respected  the  altars  of 
the  Christian  basilicas  i^  whereas  your  great  poet  de- 
scribes Priam  slaughtered  at  the  shrine,  which  could  not 
protect  him.*  Why  have  the  Christians  suffered  as  well 
as  the  pagans,  do  you  ask ! '  Because  suffering  is  a 
different  thing  to  a  Christian  and  a  pagan,*  To  the  one 
it  is  grievous,  to  the  other  it  may  be  joyous,  a  chastise- 
ment for  his  good.  The  history  of  Borne  is  fall  of  crimes 
and  calamities  which  the  gods  have  either  caused  or 
permitted.  How  have  the  old  gods  guarded  Borne  ? ' 
Do  the  memories  of  the  Caudine  Forks  and  Cannae,  and 
many  another  day  of  calamity  and  despair,  suggest  no 
doubts  about  their  power  or  will  to  guard  her?  The 
truth  is  that  the  old  religion  did  not  give  real  prosperity,' 
for  it  contained  elements  which  were  fatal  to  character 
and  happiness.  And  conquest,  unsupported  by  justice, 
may  be  only  brigandage  on  a  large  scale.^  Yet  here  S. 
Augustine  seems  guilty  of  a  patriotic  inconsistency.  He 
is,  after  aU,  a  true  £oman  at  heart.  He  is  proud  of  the 
great  past  of  Borne,  and  of  the  qualities  which  had  given 
ber  her  place  in  the  world.^     God  made  choice  of  the 
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Latin  race  to  establish  an  empire  which  should  weld  the 
nations  of  the  world  into  one  peopl&  The  Latin  race 
chose  honour  and  dominion  for  its  portion,  and  they  had 
the  leward  which  their  purely  civic  virtoe  deserved. 
But  the  heathen  daemons  had  never  brought  good  to 
Bome,  as  they  had  never  warded  off  evil  from  her. 
They  aided  the  cruel  Marios  to  reach  a  seventh  conaul- 
ship ;  ^  they  allowed  the  pious  Begulos  to  be  pat  to  the 
extremity  of  torture.*  If  they  did  not  save  the  city 
from  being  taken  by  the  Gaols,*  when  Boxaan  virtue  was 
at  its  highest  point,  why  should  we  fancy  that  the 
n^ect  of  their  rites  has  caused  the  capture  by  the 
Goths  ?  And  yet  S.  Augustine  attributes  to  these 
daemons  vast  powers  for  evil,  while  he  will  not  allow 
them  any  power  for  good.  They  promised  succees  to 
Solla,*  but  they  never,  with  their  powers  of  prevision, 
tried  to  avert  his  crimea  Their  power  or  example 
corrupted  the  andent  virtue  of  the  Soman  people  by 
legends,'  which  were  lessons  in  cruelly  and  lost  Their 
worship  has  created  the  horrora  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
the  stage."  In  their  name  the  empire  of  Eome  has  been 
swelled  to  an  onwieldy  bulk  by  incessant  ware.  During 
the  centuries  &om  the  peaceful  reign  of  Numa  to  the 
accession  of  Augustus,  a  single  year  in  which  the  gates 
of  war  were  closed  is  noted  as  a  miraculous  event' 

While  Augustine  was  engaged  in  preparing  this  final 
assault  on  paganism,  his  fifth  book  being  completed,'  a 
young  Spanish  priest  arrived  at  Hippo  about  414.  His 
native  country  was  being  devastated  by  the  Sueves  and 

impariinulagMiiDpoiiumntmiiltdi      antiqui,   a   Qallu  Rom&  capta  «t 
gsDtibas  .    .    .    Perocparaiit  msr-      incecu  sat  1 
oedsm  num;  cf,  t.  21.  '  "   "   "' 

>  A  CVv.  ZM,  a  2S. 

'74.'ii.  25;  tCi. 

*  n.  n.  22,  nd  taiDen  hiac  nnmi-  '  lb.  HI.  0. 

uiun  tarbft  ubi  mat,   amn,   longe 
■atoqatm    mnre*    comunpereatur 
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Vandals.*  He  escaped  from  their  sosies  or  violeaoe,  and 
sought  a  refuge  in  Africa,  which  as  yet  was  considered 
safe  from  the  invadeis.  S.  Augustine  was  stmck  with 
his  zeal,  readiness,  and  fflithnsiasm,  and  determined  to 
engage  him  in  a  historical  composition  which  ahonld 
serre  as  a  kind  of  sap[dement  to  the  City  of  Ood.  The 
task  which  was  assigned  to  Oroeins  was  to  refiite,  hy  an 
ezamiaation  of  histoiy,  the  ps^an  assertion  that  the  fall 
of  Bome  was  a  consequence  of  her  ahandonment  of  her 
old  religion.'  Bome  has  been  taken  hy  a  barbarian  chief, 
said  the  pagans ;  her  prosperity  has  for  the  first  time  met 
with  a  disastroos  chedc  Fnder  her  old  gods  she  had  an 
nnbroken  career  of  success,  resultii^  in  the  establishment 
of  equal  laws,  and  a  serene  and  boontiful  civilisation 
among  scores  of  peoples  who  in  former  ages  were  d^raded 
and  desolated  by  contdnual  feuds.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  the  religion  of  ttie  Nazarene  was  made  binding  on 
all  Bomans  ;  and  within  fifteen  years  from  the  deaXh  of 
Theodosins,  the  destroyer  of  the  ancient  faith,  the  hitherto 
inviolate  seat  of  Soman  government  has  been  desecrated. 
"  Bome  has  perished  in  the  Christian  times." 

The  work  of  OrosioB  had  a  great  popularity  in  the 
Middle  Ages,'  and  from  some  modem  critics  it  has  received 
too  flattering  notice  as  the  first  attempt  to  found  a  philo- 
sophy of  history.  This  description  of  it  can  oiJy  be 
accepted,  if  by  the  words  "  philosophy  of  history "  is 
meant  an  arbitrary  and  uncritical  handling  of  the  facta  to 
suit  an  a  priori  theory,  or  a  temporary  theological  pur- 
pose. Orosins  himself  woiild  htudly  have  claimed  for 
his  work  any  such  character.  His  researches  were  not 
very  profound.  His  authorities  are  probably  limited  to 
the  Bible,  Ijvy,  Tacitus,  Suetonioa,  Justin,  EatropioB,  and 


>  Id>t.  Chron.  sd  k.  410,  dalwc-  ■  Sing  Al&ed  had  Orouoi  trmiu- 

chantibn*  per  Hiipuiui  barbarui,  latod  ioto  Aiiglo-Ssioii.     The  HSS. 

■to.  ;  Otoe,  iii.  20,  G,  6.  from  the  saveath  centuiy  tr»  nnms- 

*  Seethe  PtoL  of  Oroaiua.  rona,  v.  Teuffsl,  ii.  p.  17S. 
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perhape  S.  Jerome's  version  of  Eusebios's  Chroaicle.^  He 
was  not  writing  foi  a  remote  generation,  with  a  theory  of 
human  evolution  which  would  stand  the  teat  of  scientific 
criticism.  He  was  a  man  of  his  own  age,  thoroughly 
oonvinced  of  his  thesis  before  his  researches  b^pm, 
thoroughly  practical,  and  not  over-scrupulous.  He  cares 
nothing  for  the  inner  ^rlngs  of  historical  movements,  so 
far  aa  they  are  merely  hnman.  The  chain  of  natnral 
causes  has  do  iutereat  for  him.  His  eye  is  fixed  on  the 
external  fortnues  and  vicisaitades  of  tiie  great  tacea  who 
have  occupied  the  stage  of  history.  It  is  fixed  also 
rather  cm  their  calamities  and  reverses  than  on  anything 
which  might  mitigate  the  tale  of  "  monming,  lamentation, 
and  woe,"  which  has  been  the  portion  of  the  human  race 
before  the  coming  of  Christ  His  business  was  to  collect 
in  an  ordered  narrative  &om  the  annals  of  the  past,  before 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Gross,  all  the  tales  of  misery 
from  war,  &mine,  and  pestilence  that  the  human  race  had 
sofEered,  all  that  was  startling  and  desolating  in  floods 
and  volcanic  fires,  all  the  horrors  of  monstrous  crime. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  carnage  and  ravages  of  war,  the 
stress  of  plague  and  dearth,  tiie  convnisionB  of  nature, 
were  more  ta-emendous  in  the  pagan  times.*  Nature  her- 
self like  the  temper  of  the  Goths,'  has  grown  milder  with 
the  advent  of  a  purer  faith  among  men  1  In  the  process 
of  provii^  his  thesis,  Orosius  treats  mere  legend  with  the 
same  respect  as  authentic  history.  The  exploits  of  the 
Amazons  *  are  as  useful  for  his  purpose  as  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls  of  Brennus.  In  the  long  catal(^e  of 
deadly  wars  he  magnifies  the  numbers  of  .the  slain,  and 
seems  almost  to  exult  in  the  carnage  of  pre-Christian 

1  H«  meutiotii  othsr  writen,  bnt  *  Oro*.  iv.  Praif.     The  world  in 

probkbly  only  at  eeoond  hind.    Ha  114  u  u  itwere  only  nootiiTnu  poji- 

new  littla  of  Grwk  kntharitiea :  mb(u  titJlUtOB  J 

of.  MSmer,  ii«  Ort*.  t<(a,  p.  60,  »nd  .  »   ■-   u    •     ■■   ia 

Petar'a  DU  Oac&iMivAe  IM.  Hier  «.  u.  1*,  » :  u.  18. 

dU  Sim.  KaiMnmt,  ii.  lES,  2S5.  *  Ib.L  Ifi,  4. 
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batllefielda  He  has  eeldom  a  word  to  say  of  the  objecto 
for  which  the  viotiiiis  fell.  The  glories  of  peaceful  tdmes 
have  DO  inter^t  for  his  determined,  historical  pessiioiaiu. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  the  splendoar  of  the  age  of 
Pericles.'  Demosthenes  is  only  referred  to  as  an  orator 
puiohased  by  Persian  gold.'  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  such  a  collection  of  the  gloomiest  episodes  in  history 
or  myth,  selected  for  a  single  controversial  purpose  which 
ia  everywhere  apparent,  should  have  inflaenced  any  mind 
in  die  learned  and  cultivated  circle  of  the  pagan  fiiends 
of  Symmachns. 

Oroeins  constantly  complains  of  the  double  exaggera- 
tion by  which  the  pagans  magnified  the  prosperity  and 
glory  of  past  i^^,  and  the  disasters  of  their  own  day.' 
The  charge  ia  probably  true.  The  immediate  efTects  of 
the  invasion  may  have  easily  been  painted  in  too  sombie 
coloora.  The  capture  of  Bome  so  disordered  men's 
imaginations,  and  awoke  suph  bitterness  of  party-feeUng, 
that  a  calm  estimate  of  the  &uit8  was  hardly  possible. 
OrosiuB,  however,  is  guilty  of  the  grossest  exaggeration 
on  the  other  rade.  In  his  retrospect  he  surveys  the 
history  of  the  world  from  the  creation,  with  a  determina* 
tion  to  see  nothing  tliat  does  not  lend  itself  to  his  oonta^o- 
versial  purpose.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  peculiar 
method  and  fairness  of  this  work  that,  in  painting  the 
bloody  wars  of  the  regal  period,^  the  name  of  Numa  is 
never  mentioned.  The  sack  of  the  ci^  by  Brenons  *  was 
Car  more  terrible  and  destructive  tiian  her  capture  by 
Alaric.  Hardly  a  Eoman  senator  escaped  the  violence  of 
the  Gauls.  Hardly  one  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the 
Goths.'     In  old  times  Sicily  was  constantly  laid  waste 

>  Feridea  u  mantioiiMl  one*  m  *  t-g.i.  21,  IT  ;  iv.  Pnuf, 

geiwnl,  alrag  with  Sophoalco,  L  21,  *  A.  iL  4 ;  Mdro.  p.  ST. 

IS  ;    c£   k  tomawlMt  lunUai  and  *  Onw,  a.  IV. 
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of  Oraaoe  in  Fnap.  Ckmt,  qnam  inTcmtnin  Suutorsm,  qui  ral 
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by  Uie  convulsions  of  nature  and  the  ravages  of  war.  la 
the  present  quiet  and  piospeioiis  times,  even  Etna,  which 
once  spread  rain  in  field  and  city,  seeds  up  only  a  column 
of  banoless  smoke  to  remind  the  world  of  its  former 
energy.'  Some  was  founded  in  bloodshed,  and  her  career 
has  corresponded  to  the  omens  of  her  birth.  There  is 
hardly  a  break  in  the  monotonous  tale  of  incessant  wars,* 
until  the  universal  peace  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  was 
given  to  the  world  by  the  coming  of  Christ  In  like 
m&nnei,  the  fall  of  Athens,  the  overthrow  of  Spartan 
supremacy,  the  conquests  of  Philip  and  Alexander,'  are 
described  with  a  determined  exaggeration  of  the  alanghter 
and  misery  which  they  caused.  The  absurdity,  perhaps, 
culminates,  when  Orosius  inveighs  against  those  who 
complain  that  a  cowardly  brigand  (it  is  thus  that  Alaric 
is  described)  has  outraged  a  single  comer  of  a  world 
which  is  enjoying  generally  a  secure  tranquillity !  *  The 
author  occasionally  shows  some  flashes  of  insight  into  the 
position  of  Bome,  and  her  relation  to  the  barbarian  races, 
to  which  we  shall  refer  in  another  chapter.  But  as  to 
the  main  drift  of  his  book  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  him  of 
a  deliberate  distortion  of  the  fact«  of  history. 

These  two  works,  of  such  unequal  merit,  are  noticed 
here  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  latent  force 
of  the  pagan  sentioient  which  they  were  intended  to 
disarm  and  silence.  Both  S.  Augustine  and  Otosius  are 
foUy  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  their  task,  and  of  the 
str^igth  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  the  ignorant  supersti- 
tion of  the  masses,  bHndly  clinging  to  the  religious  usages 
of  their  ancestors,  which  they  set  themselves  chiefly  to 

raquii«,  qni  forte  nt  lateni  parierit ;  ad  prMtsritonun  Mem  fomat  t 

ct  in  Oifo.  Hei,  iiL  2S  ;  Socr.  Siti.  *  lb.  iJL  B. 

Eai.  Tii  10,  uyi  that  muiy  aaiu-  '  ii.  iii.  14  :  B.  IS,  IS  ;  iii  ^  10  j 

toTB  wne  tortured  and  ilun.  uL  13,  11. 

'  Otm.  ii.  14,  Aethna  ipMi,  quae  *  lb.  iii.  20,  S,  st  noa  perpatuaa 

tone    MUD    eioidio   nrbiam  atqoe  recordatiani     haaBuram     pntamni 

agTonun  orabria  eniptionibus  aea-  qaod   plnrima  orbia    parte   Mcnra 

tubat,  nnso  tuitain  innoiia  apeoie  D&am  aagalom  fugue  Ifttio  violavit. 
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discredit  and  overthrow.  The  controversy  began,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  a  company  of  lettered  men,  whose  smouldei- 
ing  doubts  ahout  the  policy  of  the  religious  levolntion  of 
Theodosins,  flashed  oat  and  found  expression  on  the 
capture  of  Borne  in  410.  Both  works  are  addressed  to 
the  educated  class,  who  still  clung  to  paganism,  either  as 
the  ancestral  faith  of  Bome,  under  the  protection  of  which 
her  great  mission  had  been  accomplished,  or  as  enshrining 
the  venerable  and  imaginative  symbols  of  the  lofty  and 
comprehensiTe  theory  of  God  and  the  Universe,  expounded 
by  the  school  of  Alexandria.  The  CUy  of  Ood  assails  the 
paganism  both  of  the  patriot  and  the  philosopher.  It  is 
addressed  to  a  class  capable  of  following  the  most  subtle 
reasoning,  acquainted  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Borne,  or  saturated  with  the  metaphysics  of  Flotinus  and 
Porphyry.  The  treatise  of  Orosius  is  addressed  only  to 
the  auxions  patriot,  and  it  has  none  of  the  depth  and 
range  and  subtlety  of  S.  Augustine's  great  work.  Yet 
even  Orosius  could  hardly  have  been  read  by  any  one 
who  had  not  been  trained  in  the  higher  discipline  of  the 
Boman  schools. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  controversy  has  a  pro- 
found interest  for  the  historiao.  It  is  true  that  the  voices 
of  the  champions  of  paganism  reach  us  only,  as  it  were, 
by  echoes  from  the  pages  of  their  assailants.  Hardly  a 
word  has  come  to  us  directly  from  that  crowd  of  philo- 
sophic sceptics,  conservative  dreamers,  or  devotees,  who 
called  forth  the  full  strength  of  the  great  bishop  of  Hippa 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Giiy  of  God  dealt  a  deathblow  at 
the  cause  of  p^anism,  and,  by  its  leamii^  and  dialectic, 
completed  the  work  of  anti-pagan  l^islation.  Its  occa- 
sional sophistry,  which  may  irritate  the  modem  reader, 
would  probably,  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  be  as  damaging 
to  the  enemy  as  its  sounder  arguments.  If  its  appeals 
to  history  to  show  the  helplessness  of  tJie  gods  to  protect 
their  worshippers  from   evil   fortune  often  seem  to  us 
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unfair  and  weak,  its  exposure  of  the  moral  evil  in  the 
ancient  cnltB  is  irresistible.  The  absence  of  the  moral 
infiuence  in  paganism,  and  the  corruption  of  Bomac 
character  b;  the  games  and  festivals  which  were  sanctioned 
or  enjoined  b;  the  old  faith,  is  S.  Augustine's  most 
powerful  reply  to  the  a^i^ment  that  Some  owed  her 
material  Buccess  to  her  gods.  Julian  saw  the  moral 
helplessness  of  the  system,  to  which  he  gave  a  momentary 
and  illusive  revival  in  the  years  when  S.  Augustine  was 
an  infant  But  Julian's  life  was  sliort,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  if  it  had  been  longer,  his  efforts  to  effect 
a  moral  and  philosophic  renovation  of  paganism  could 
have  given  real  life  to  tiiat  which  was  rotten  at  the 
root.  I 

Yet,  when  we  look  merely  at  the  narrower  issn^  on 
which  the  momeutous  controversy  began,  there  is  a 
strange  feelii^  of  pathos  in  reading  the  often  sophistical 
recriminations  as  to  the  supematnial  causes  of  a  world- 
wide convulsion.  The  ancient  majesty  of  the  imperial 
city  had  been  violated,  and  the  magic  of  that  great  name 
was  vanishing  amid  agonies  of  r^reL  Some  of  the 
fairest  provinces  of  the  West  had  been  occupied  by  the 
German  invaders.  Four  years  after  the  completion  of 
3.  Augustine's  great  work,  the  Tandals  will  have  overrun 
Roman  Africa,  and  the  saint's  last  hours  will  be  disturbed 
by  the  roar  of  battle  ooder  the  walU  of  Hippo.'  The 
mutual  recnminationa  of  Christian  and  psgan  as  to  t^e 
religious  causes  of  the  great  catastrophe  may  to  some 
seem  small  and  frivoloos,  in  comparison  with  the  interests 
which  were  at  stake ;  to  others  perhaps  rather  coarse  and 
materialistic  in  t^eir  conception  of  the  office  and  value  of 
religion.  We  have  been  trained  to  seek  for  the  causes 
of  the  fall  of  Rome  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  mnnicipal 
class  under  fiscal  hardens,  in  bad  and  cruel  administra- 
tion, in  the  decline  of  public  spirit  and  courage.     Some 

>  PoMid.  vO.  A'oq.  e.  3>. 
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historical  critics,  eren  those  bred  in  the  traditiona  of  the 
Catholic  CbiiTch,  ore  almost  ready  to  take  the  pagan  side 
in  the  quarrel,  and  to  Snd  the  causes  of  the  collapse  in 
the  aseetdc  spirit,  which,  hy  contemning  wealth  and 
lefusir^  to  bear  the  burdens  of  civil  society,  andennined 
its  economic  and  political  stability*  The  controversial 
part  of  the  City  of  Qcd  will  probably  have  the  fate  of  all 
polemics  inspired  by  the  needs  Or  passions  of  the  moment 
Bat  its  spiritual  and  constmctive  side,  which  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  work,  will  be  a  permanent  possession  of 
the  race.  It  lifts  the  eye  from  the  mundane  level  on 
which  the  relative  material  advantages  of  opposing  creeds 
are  balanced  or  fiercely  contrasted.  Eternity  is  not 
promised  by  the  Christian's  God  to  anything  eaifhly. 
The  spiritual  city  alone  does  not  pass  away.  It  has  no 
frontiers,  it  diawa  its  citizens  from  all  races  and  peoples, 
it  embraces  all  the  faithful  on  either  side  of  the  river  of 
death.  Fwndamenia  ^'vs  in  montiJius  saneiu. 
'  Banmn,  Mare.  AitrUt,  p.  SOS. 
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Thb  dialectic  of  S.  Aggustine  is  regarded  as  having  com- 
pleted tiie  overthrow  of  the  pagan  caose.  Tet  hia 
assaults  aie  directed  against  the  old  State  religion  of 
Borne,  tather  than  f^ainst  those  cnlts  of  Egypt  and 
Syria '  which  had,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  practically 
orershadowed  the  rdigion  of  Numa.*  From  a  contro- 
Tarsial  point  of  view  S.  Aogustine  was  right.  Althoagh 
the  native  gods  of  I^tiom  no  longer  inspired  much 
devotion,  they  were  the  recognised  protectors  of  the  old 
Boman  state.  Their  cults  were  intertwined  with  the 
whole  fobric  of  public  and  private  life.  Even  the 
Christian  emperors,  till  the  time  of  Gratian,  assumed  the 
office  of  Pontifez  Mazimus.  The  old  sacred  colleges  still 
met  for  ceremonial  functions  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius.' 
The  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  which  was  traced  back 
to  the  Arcadian  Evander,  was,  with  all  its  coarse  and 
savage  ritual,  celebrated  down  to  the  last  years  of  the 
fifth  century.* 

In  the  fourth  century  the  ancient  religion  of  Latinm, 
while  refered  and  defended  as  the  symbol  of  national 
greatness  by  the  conservative  patriot,  supplied  little  nutri- 

'  H«  refen,  bowarer,  to  th«  colt  r   '  Srin.  ^  L  61. 
or  Httor  Dram,  i.  a.  S.  *  Qibbon,  o.  86.     Ct  Tirg.  Am. 

■  Bat  the  old  litu  uid  fsEtivalB,  Tiii  813.    It  wu  reTiTed  by  Ao^na- 

«.;.  tha  Lnperolu  and  AntbtrTftlia,  tiu(Snet.  Oc^nv.  c.  SI).    Lapermue 

mm  tadnloudy  kept  np ;  of.  Bdrille,  found  in  InioTiptioiis  of  UanretMiu, 

Btt.  widir  imSn.p.M.  C.I.L.  liii  9405,  S40S. 
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meat  for  Uie  devotional  cravings  of  the  age.  The  old 
Eomaa  theology  was  a,J)ffTfl|  Tn»m^,  onexpanaive  ajetem 
of  abstraotioD  and  peiaimification,  which  strove  to  repre- 
sent in  its  Pantheon  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  relations 
of  men  in  the  state  or  the  dan,  eveiy  act  and  feeling  and 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  indlviduaL  But,  unlike  the 
mythologies  of  Hellas  and  the  East,  it  had  no  native 
principle  of  growth  or  adaptation  to  altered  needs  of 
society  and  the  iodividnol  imagination.  It  was  also 
singularly  wanting  in  awe  and  mystery.  The  religious 
spirit  which  it  cultivated  was  formal,  timid,  and  sonpu- 
loos.'  It  was  bound  up  with  the  everyday  business  and 
practical  life  of  society.  Its  sacred  coU^es  were  not, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  vestals,  set  apart  from  the 
world;  they  were  simply  a  kind  of  magistracy  for  the 
exact  performance  of  certain  sacred  rites  and  functions. 
"When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  celebrant  returned  to 
ordinary  civic  life.  The  old  "Rgmiin  ypi-Hhjp  ^raa  VmninflM. 
like  and  ntllitarian.*  The  gods  were  partaien  in  a  conteact 
with  their  worshippers,  and  the  litoal  was  characterised 
by  all  the  hard  and  literal  formalism  of  the  legal  system 
of  Some.  The  worahipper  performed  his  part  to  the 
letter  witii  the  scrupulous  exactness  required  in  plead- 
ings before  the  praetor.*  To  allow  devotional  feeling  to 
transgress  the  bounds  prescribed  by  immemorial  custom 
was  "  superstdtio."  *  Such  a  religion  was  little  calculated 
to  satisfy  generations  who  had  come  under  the  spell  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  the  mysticism  and  ecstatic  devotion 
of  the  East. 

The  conservative  and  patriotic  spirit  which,  as  in  the 
case    of   Symmachus   and   Flavianus,   clung   to  the   old 


>  BouBJar,  la  SiL  Som.  Introd.  AiX.  Dtor.  t   41),  ■■  jaititik  ad- 

o.  3 ;  Frellw,  MyOol.  Som.  (Di«U),  Teraam  daoa. 

^J^-.'-.       _,    _        ,           .,  •  PreUor,  p.  103;  Bma«ior   LI* 

'  Boisner,  SeL  Som.  L  pp.  21,  >  v         t 

32 ;  Homnuen,  Rmn.  HiA.  L  183  ;  ^'' 

ct  Cifwro's  dtflnitJOD  oT  pietM  {di  '  Boiaalar,  i  p.  31. 
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national  faith,  as  inseparable  from  the  safety  and  d^(ni^ 
of  Bome,  was  undoubtedly  a  Berions  obstacle  to  the  final 
triumph  of  Christdamt;.  Bat  he  wonld  illj^ntOTpret-tbe- 
religious  history  of  the  time  who  should  confine  his 
attention  to  the  official  paganism.  The  paganism  which 
was  really  living,  which  stirred  devotion  and  infiuenced 
aools,  was  that  neithw  of  Latinm  Dor  of  Hellas.  It  came 
from  the  East — from  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt — the  homes  of 
a  conception  of  rsLigios  which  was  alien  to  the  native 
spirit  bodi  of  Greece  and  Some.^  These  Oriental  cults 
satisfied  emotional  cravings,  which  found  no  stimulus  for 
devotion  in  tbelunE  abstractions  of  the  old  Latin  creed, 
or  in  the  brilliant  anthropomorphism  of  Greece.  They 
aroused  and  cultivated,  often  to  a  dangerous  degree, 
intense  and  ecstatic  feeling.  In  tiieir  mysteries,  if  they 
did  not  teach  a  higher  morality,  they  raised  the  worshipper 
above  the  level  of  cold,  conventional  conformity,  and 
satisfied  in  some  way  the  longing  for  communion  with 
the  deity,  and  assurance  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 
They  hod  their  modes  of  appeasing  the  troubled  conscience 
by  expiation,  by  ascetic  abstinence,  by  Ae  baptism  of 
blood.  In  the  sacred  corporations,*  such  as  the  Isiaci 
and  Pastophori,  they  provided,  what  was  the  great  want 
of  the  times,  social  help  and  mntual  encouragement,  the 
stimulus  or  the  consolation  of  common  interests  and 
enthusiasms.  Whoever  will  cast  his  eyes  over  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth  century  will 
■  be  struck  by  the  number  of  dedications  to  deities  of  foreign 
origin — to  Isis,  the  Sun,  Magna  Mater,  and  Attis,  above 
all,  to  Mithra.  He  will  find  on  these  tablets  some 
of  the  greatest  names  among  the  Boman  aristocracy, 
a   Clodius   Hermogenianus,'   a   Flavianns,*   a  Yenustns,* 

I  BoiMior,  B»L  Son,  L  pp.  S9S  Boudei,  i.  417. 

S;  BWlle,  Bel.  ni  Sem.  mUer  i  o.I.Z.  Ti.  tW,  a.p.0.  371. 

S«.  e.  iL  ;  Dnrny,  HmL  Bom,  «  „  «i   Hii   ..  «  /r  Roa 

J.  7S9  i  Priedliinder,  uL  p.  4M.  ■"■  "■  "'•  *'-^-  ^^ 

*  RauD,   M.    AvriU,   p.  577;  *  li,  ji.  60S,  a.p.0.  iM, 
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a  VoLuaianiis,'  a  Yettius  Agoriua  Praeteztatiu.  If  he 
looks  into  the  inscriptions  of  the  provinces,  he  will  dis- 
oovei  that  t^ese  woTBhips  liave  been  carried  by  Komaa 
bavelleis  or  soldiers  to  Graol,*  Spain,  Britain,  to  remote 
camps  on  the  edge  of  the  African  desert^  or  on  the  Bhine 
and  the  Danube.  He  will  notice  on  many  of  these 
monnmenta  that  the  person  commemorated  has  held 
sacred  office  in  a  great  number  of  these  cults,  that  he  has 
been  priest  of  Mitbia  the  unconquered,  priest  of  the  Son, 
priest  of  Isis,  and  that  he  has  performed  the  Tanrobolium.' 
He  Till  observe  with  interest  that  there  is  a  tone  of 
moral  and  devout  feeling  which  he  had  not  expected  to 
find  in  a  pagan  epitaph.  The  famous  monument  erected 
by  Fabia  Aconia  Paulina  to  her  husband  Praeteztatus,' 
after  recording  his  many  secular  and  sacred  honours^  and 
celebtatiDg  his  birth,  learning,  and  culture,  speaks  i^  his 
contempt  for  these  transient  distinctiona,  and  the  hope 
of  a  blessed  reunion  after  death.  And  Paulina  is  fervent 
in  her  gratitude  for  the  love  and  confidence  witii  which 
her  husband  has  made  h«  a  partner  in  all  sacred  tliiiiga. 
Fiaetextatus,  in  a  companion  inscriptiou,  commemorates 
his  wife  as  the  sharer  of  his  inmost  secrets,  devoted  to 
the  temple  service,  a  friend  of  the  gods,  pure  in  mind  and 
body,  benevolent  to  aU. 

These  cults,  which  were  the  vital  centre  of  tiie  last 
generation  of  paganism  in  the  West,  had  found  their  way 
to  Bom£_kmg  before  the  imperial  period.  The  Eastern 
conquests  of  the  Bepnblic  made  the  maintenance  of  old 
Koman  esclusiveness  impossible.  In  a  city  which  was 
the  meeting-place  of  so  many  races,  it  was  hopeless  for 

>  C.I.L.  Ti  iVi,a.p.C.  SBO;  cf.  thaproTinculiuMiriptiDiutoHithn 

O.  TS6,  7GG.  oollected  in  Cumont'a  MonmimviU 

■ /».iiL40&,1Sll(Uat«rdaTiiii),  figure   rdaUft    tmx    iti/tUm    de 

m.  3706,  IGSe  (Hithn),  ziL  734,  MUhra,  L  p^  129-171. 

eC  Eenm,  U.  rfurtfe,  p.  576.     See  '  O.I.L.  ti.  1778-76. 
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the  most  vigilant  conservatism,'  however  much  iu^nied 
with  a  suspicion  of  exotic  modes  of  devotion,  finally  to 
shat  them  out  The  attempt  was  made  again  and  again, 
and  as  often  defeated.  Foreign  traders,  foreign  ahtves, 
travellers,  and  soldieis  returning  &om  long  campaigns 
in  distant  regions,  were  oonstanliy  intxodacing  leUgions 
novelties  which  fiucinated  the  lower  class,  always  the 
most  sosceptible  of  religioas  excitement,  and  then  pene- 
trated to  the  classes  of  eolture  and  privil^e.  The  Great 
Mother  of  Fessinus  found  a  home  at  Kome  in  the  second 
Punic  wai.*  The  Pastopbori  of  Serapis  were  established 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Sulla.*  After  repeated  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  esdnde  Egyptian 
worships,*  the  triumvirs,  in  42  RC,  founded  a  temple  of 
Isis  and  Serapis  in  the  Campus  Martius.''  The  worship 
of  Mithra,  the  solar  cult  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
most  formidable  rival  of  Christianity  in  its  last  struggle 
with  heathenism,  was  introduced  in  70  B.O.  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  CUician  pirates  by  Pompey.*  Under 
the  Flavian  dynasty  the  religions  of  the  East  had  special 
prominence.'  But  the  Eastern  colts  had  their  great 
triumph  in  the  f^  of  the  Antonines,  and  under  the 
Oriental  princes  of  the  third  century.  A  considerable 
number  of  dedications  to  Sol  Invictus,  Serapis,  and 
Mithra  belong  to  the  reigns  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Com- 
modus.*  Antoninus  Pins  erected  a  temple  to  Mithra  at 
Ostia;'  and  Commodus  had  a  fancy  to  be  initiated  in 
die  Isiac  mysteries,  and  actually  took  the  tonsure  of  that 

'  Boumer,  La  Set.  Bom.  L   p.  '  Dion  Cms.  ilrtL  IE. 

•**.  a  piut,   Jtomji  c.  2*,  fc  ii  Trf 

IdT.   BUT.  10.  HJ0pov    Kol    /i^Xpt    Stiipo    Siaffli^tTtU 

'  Preller,  p.  479.  mToieixPwo    rpSrrof    iw'    ittlfin' 

*  lb.  p.  478.      Cf.  the  pictnro  of  (»■•■  rOr  TtiparOy). 
gods  irrajfri  ftgunet  r  Snet  Cup.  o.  7. 

t  Artium.  Virg.  J«u  ,  ^j    ^j^    ^   ^^_^^^   ^^ 

Anntfi.  rte.  *  Mville,  p.  81. 
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worship.^  Caiacalla  and  Alexander  Severns  both  added 
to  the  splendoor  of  the  temple  service  of  laia.*  Aorelian, 
whose  mother  was  a  priestess  of  the  Sun,  attributed  his 
victory  over  Zenobia  to  the  god's  &yonr,  and  boilt  a 
stately  temple  for  him  at  Some,  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  Palmyra.* 

The  Egyptian  cults,  and  pre-eminently  that  of  Iub, 
had  an  immense  influence  on  the  Soman  mind  d  firing 
the  whole  imperial  period.  Isia  was  a  deity  with  many 
fonctions  and  many  aUractions.*  She  was  the  goddess 
of  the  springtime  and  of  the  fruitfulness  of  nature.  She 
was  the  guardian  of  those  whose  life  is  on  the  sea.  She 
had  a  special  care  of  women  in  the  troubles  of  mother- 
hood. She  lighted  souls  into  the  world  beyond  death. 
The  ceremonies  of  her  worship,  which  in  many  reepects 
show  a  singular  rapprochement  to  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  imagination  and  the 
feelings.  There  is  a  sacerdotal  class  set  apart  for  spiritual 
functions  and  the  guidance  of  souls,  and  distinguished  by 
the  tonsure  and  a  peculiar  dieas.'  There  are  baptismal 
rites  of  initiation,  for  which  ascetic  ^tetinence  is  a 
necessary  preparation.  In  Egypt,  on  the  very  ground 
which  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  was  to  be  the 
home  of  Christian  monks,  there  was  long  before  them  the 
ascetic  life  of  the  cloister  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Serapis.*  The  ritual  has  many  traces  of  our  modem 
ideas  of  devotion,  and  foreshadows  in  some  respects  that 

'  Lamprid.    Caoi^    o.    9,    Bacn      dnctaun   pectoralcmi   adiuqne   tm- 

laidia  coluit  nt  «t  caput  radarct  et      tigia  atrioBm  injeoti  .  .  .  capiUmn 

Annbin  portuet  d^an  fimiiitiu,  vertice  pnMnitentM. 

•  Id.  A.  5«>.  0.  28  ;  Ael.  Spart.       C£  Pint  d«  It.  el  Otir.  i  i-t!  hv 

Carac  a.  9.  ■^'  ^f^X"-'  <^  ^f"  iTOTlBtrrai   tai 

\»S,t  ia6^nu  ipopaSirir. 

•  Gburemon,  quoted  byPorpIiTr. 
„   „  „,  d£  AbMn.  (Fray.  EuL  Or.  ui  p. 

PraUsr,  p.  477  ;  Einlle,  Sti.       497).  iwa«r<u  Kw.  Ti»  fli»  ™  ™ 
F-iiwSro.  p.B3.  S*W  ff.Bipi?  ,aJ  8.dir«  .  .  .  XiTinpTi 

ApoL  MA  zL  c.  10,  utirtitM       Si     trrr^vaar     ad     nTOvrMit, 
- cuidido  Unttamiiie       tytpiTtiir  rt  lol  tapnplai: 


I,  31.  . 
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of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  are  matins  and  vespers 
to  toose  the  goddess  or  to  lay  her  to  rest,  at  which  white- 
robed  priests  officiate.^  Women  receive  a  prominence 
which  was  denied  them  under  the  old  religion,  and  theii 
devotion  to  the  ritual  of  Syria  and  S^ypt  was  a  social 
characteristic  of  the  early  Empire  *  as  it  was  of  the  dosing 
yeaiB  of  paganism  in  tiie  West'  There  was  indeed  maoh 
in  these  cults  calcnlated  to  have  a  special  charm  for 
female  sensibilily.  It  is  a  common  characteristic  of  some 
of  the  most  popular  of  them  that  the  interest  centres  on 
a  divine  death  and  resurrection.  There  is  the  altema- 
tion  of  the  passionate  sense  of  loss  with  the  passiooate 
joy  of  recovery,  and  the  emotions,  as  in  the  mysteries  of 
an  earlier  time,  were  probahly  stimulated  by  striking 
(scenic  effects.  The  cold,  calm,  rigidly  formal  religion  of 
fold  Borne  has  given  place  to  ecstatic  devotion,  and  the 
I  sense  of  sin  and  error  finds  relief  in  penitential  discipline 
land  solemn  cleansing. 

In  the  last  stm^es  of  paganism  with  the  Christian 
Chnrch,  the  colt  which  exercised  the  most  powerful 
attraction  was  that  of  Mithra.*  It  gave  expression  to 
the  growing  tendency  to  monotheism,"  and  to  the  craving 
for  moral  support,  purification,  and  comfort  through 
religion,  which  became  more  and  more  imperious  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centones.  It  was  at  first  a  sun-worship 
of  Persian  origin.  But  its  early  character  was  greatly 
altered  by  syncretism,  by  accretions  from  other,  especially 
Phrygian,  worships,  and  by  natural  development  to  meet 
Uie  devotional    and  moral   wants    of   the    times.      The 

'  ApnL  Jftt  iL  20.  »  C.I.L.  tL  177B,  1780. 

1H2,  3M1  (NarboDM),  rm.  2680      y^  p^^  ^^     -^^ 

th.  tan.  of  a^n.  ""d  Tibullia  ^J^     ^^^^               ""^ 

•eami  to  bare  been  compatible  with  ' 

r«tj  loose  moral*.      CataU.  x.  26  ;  *  See  the  centraliaatiaD  of  man; 

TibolL  i.  S,  23.     Comont,  L  178,  worabips  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun 

denua  that  women  were  admitted  attempted  by  EUgabaloA,  Lamprid. 

to  the  mjiteriei  of  Uithn.  c  S ;  cf.  o.  7. 
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wotship  of  the  Sun  was  the  central  force  in  JoUan'a 
attempt  to  remedy  the  dogmatic  and  motal  weakneas  of 
paganism.  In  the  foortli  century  the  ancient  god  of 
light  has  become  the  supreme  Power,*  vho  is  all-Beeing, 
all-pervading,  who  ia  the  lord  and  giver  of  life,  Uie 
cleanser  firom  sin,  Uie  protector  of  the  miserable,  the 
conqueror  of  evil  daemons  and  death,  who  assures  to  his 
fiuthfal  worshippers  the  hope  of  immortality.  The 
monuments  of  Mithra  have  been  found  all  over  the 
Itoman  world,'  in  all  the  regions  of  Italy,  in  Spain, 
Africa,  and  all  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  in  Ganl,  and  in  Britain.  Nothii^  is 
more  familiar  than  the  group  in  which  the  young  warrior, 
wealing  a  Phrygian  cap  and  short  tunic,  and  mantle 
blown  back  by  the  wind,  kneels  on  tiie  back  of  a  bull 
and  bniiea  his  poniard  in  its  throat,  surrounded  by  the 
mystic  beasts  and  the  two  Dadophori*  His  worship 
was  conducted  in  undeigronnd  grottoes,  brilliantly  lighted 
and  adorned  with  symbolic  figores.  The  symbolism  of 
his  ritual  has  exercised  and  puzzled  the  ingenuity  of 
modem  archaeologists.*  Probably  it  conveyed  many 
meanings  to  the  devotee ;  but  the  central  idea  in  the 
end  seema  to  have  been  that  of  a  Power  who  conquers 
the  spirits  of  darkness,  leads  souls  from  the  underworld, 
and  gives  peace  by  purification.  The  ritual  was  com- 
plicated and  impressive.  There  was  a  kind  of  baptism 
of  neophytes,  confirmation,  consecration  of  bread  and 
water,  cleansing  of  the  tongue  with  honey,  and  other 
ablutions.     The  great  festival  of  the  god  was  celebrated 

1  Bjrille,  p.  88 ;  Cnmont,  Jfona-  SllO  (Sitifi*  in  Hanretuiul,  S2BS, 

me)i^;^n<rA,  *(£.<'<  JfttAriB,  Teztw  xiL   15SG  (QaUia  Nub.)  870(1,  t. 

OrientKoi,  L  y^  1-tL    Cf.  PorpliTT,  S07,    SOS    (Aqoileu),    4aS8.      Ot 

quoted  ib.  up.  S9,  10,  11.     Ia  hu  Cnmont,  L  pp.  S7-171. 

inlansttDg  book  on  Keotiaiotiitm,  *  S««  the  repreeentation  of  tha 

p.  M,  Dr.  Bigg  «■;<  that  tha  ra-  Vkticui  gronjf  m  Duruj,  t.  p.  748  ; 

ligiDD  ot  Hithn  ma  "tha  porfit  ol  Cumont,  u.  iii.  ptssim.    , 

■nd    moat   eleTat«d    of   kll    non-  *  Bdnlle,  pp.  SB,  90-94  ;  of.  tha 

Biblical  raligioiu."  matfliul*  tocnmalatsd  in  Oumoiit, 

'  Praller,   p.    49S ;    B.I.L.   Tiu.  iL  and  iii. 
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OD  the  25th  of  December.^  His  masteries  created  a 
powerful  bond  of  unioa,  and  in  this  respect  satisfied  one 
of  the  most '  urgent  needs  of  society  under  the  latw 
Empire.  The  initiated  formed  a  close  guild  or  corpora- 
tion presenting  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Free- 
masonry.* The  novice  had  to  submit  to  a  series  of 
severe  ordeals  and  ascetic  exercises,  prolonged  fasting, 
flagellation,  passing  throngh  water  and  flama  There 
were  many  degrees  of  initiation  bearing  fantastic  titles,' 
and  culminating  in  the  dignity  which  bore  the  title  of 
Pater.  Whatever  the  real  moral  effect  of  initiation  may 
have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  developed  a 
warm  devotion  and  faith  in  that  future  life  wfaidi  it 
promised  to  the  pure  worshipper. 

The  most  impreasive  rite  in  Mitbra-worship  was  the 
baptism  of  blood,  called  the  Taurobolinm.  This  ceremony 
was  apparently  a  sacramental  repetition  of  the  symbolic 
slaughter  of  the  bull  by  the  god  himself.  It  was 
originally  part  of  the  Phrygian  ritual  of  the  Great 
Mother,  and  is  connected  with  her  name  on  many 
monuments ;  *  but,  after  the  religious  fashion  of  the 
times,  it  had  been  absorbed  by  the  cult  of  the  Sun.  The 
earliest  trace  of  the  Taurobolium  in  the  West  is  found 
on  a  Neapolitan  monument  of  the  last  years  of  Hadrian's 
re^n.*  It  spread  far  and  wide  iJirough  the  provinces, 
and  traces  of  it  are  'found  near  Lyons  as  early  as 
184  A.D.*     The  ceiemonial  has  been  described  in  a  welt- 

I  BJvillB.  p.  as.  But  of.  Camoat,  *326. 

i.  p.  68  D.  '  Boiwder,  Sd.  iicmt.  I.  p.  lis. 

»  PraUw,  p.  497  i  Mrille,  p.  97.  '  C.l.L.  lii.  1782.     This  hraro- 

Oa  the   ordmU  of  initifttiaii,  bbb  bolium  luted  from  the  20th  to  the 

Oumont,  L  p.  27.  2Srd  of   ApriL       At    Onnga    (in 

*  Htn«n.  Bp.  107,  %  2,  'ad  GaUi»  NaTbonemu)  an  insenption 
LMtun,'  where  the  tidea  of  them  ma  foimd  oommemontii^  » taoro- 
are  given,  Corai,  Giyphiu,  Hilea,  bolinm  pro  aalnte  Imp.  M.  Am«L 
Leo,  Peraei,  Heliodromiu,  Pat«r ;  CommoiU,  C.l.L.  zu.  1222.  A 
e.  Cnmont  1  18,  n.  1.  See  the  Uarobalinm  of  24G  jl.».  in  Gall 
title  Pater  mCOl,  1778  of  ai.Z.yi.  Sorb,  nu  performsd  for  the  im- 

*  B^Tille,  p.  eS;  C.l.L.  vi  SOG,  parialhonnoii  SOthSept.  liLlSST; 
COS,  SOS,  iii.  5524,  lii.  S57,  1222,  of.  viii.  6624,  826S  (African  Inwr.). 
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known  passage  of  FmdentiuB,*  and  the  inscriptiona  of  his 
age  frequently  refer  to  it*  The  penitent  was  placed  in 
a  trmoh  covered  over  with  planks  having  apertures 
hetween  them.  A  bull  was  led  on  to  this  platfonn,  and 
with  due  ceremonial,'  conducted  b;  tiie  priests,  was 
slaughtered  so  that  the  blood  streaming  from  its  throat 
might  bathe  the  votaiy  below.  It  was  esteemed  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  not  a  drop  should  be  wasted, 
and  the  subject  of  the  rite  used  all  his  efibrts  to  enjoy 
the  fall  benefit  of  the  sacred  flood  The  ceremony  was  a 
long  and  costly  one,  attended  by  great  crowds,  with  the 
magistrates  at  Uieir  head.  Its  effects  were  supposed  to 
last  for  twenty  years,  when  it  was  often '  repeated.*  It 
was  believed  to  work  some  sort  of  spiritual  cleansing  and 
reform,  and  the  man  who  had  enjoyed  such  a  blessing 
left  the  record  of  it  on  stone,  often  concluding  with  the 
striking  phraae,  tn  aetamwm  rena^aa? 

This  religion  was  the  focus  of  the  real  devotion  of  the 
last  age  of  p^anism.  It  was  supported  with  defiant 
zeal  by  some  of  the  greatest  senatorial  houses,  and 
offered  the  most  stubborn  resistance  to  the  anti-pagan 
laws.  The  dedications  to  Mithra  are  most  numerous  *  in 
the  very  years  when  the  Christian  Empire  was  destroying 
his  grottoes.  M.  Eenan  has  declared  bis  belief^  that,  if 
the  'growth  of  Christianity  had  been  checked  l^  some 
mortal  weakness,  Mithrai&m_  might  have  become  the 
religion  of  tiie  Western  world.  With  a  true  instinct, 
the  Christian  controversialists,  from  the  second  century, 
recognised  in  this  cult  the  most  dangerous  spiritual  foe 

1  Prnd.  ftriJrtpA.  x.  1011.     Sm  1778,   510,   500,   504,  611.     Theee 

ft  iketch  of  th*  SMiie  in  Dora^,  y.  iaact.  twloDg  to  the  yun  376-987 ; 

713.  of.  Hieron.  Sp.  107,  S  2,  uta  pincM 

•  C.I.L.  Ti.  IW,  BO*,  i)09,  611.  •hum  propiiiquia  yeater  Gnconi 
»  lb.  liL  1782,  1587.  ""^  praefechmm  gBwret  urUnEm 
t  n  _f  Kio  fit™*,  ^^^n  nonifa  apeeom  MitbtM  .  .  .  mb- 
r.^:J^»u^lJ              ^  yertit,  ftigit,  «cu«it.     Thi.«f«™ 

•  lb.  Ti  610.  Migna'B  ed.  ooL  868. 

•  /ft.   ri.    761,    762,   768,   764,  ^fii.  AuriU,  p.  679. 
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of  tlie  Chaicb,  and  ascribed  it«  Bimilarity  to  ChristJan 
ritual  to  HSM  malign  ingenoitj  of  daemons.^  In  its 
expiation  for  sins  by  bloody  baptism,  its  ascetic  prepara- 
tion for  the  holy  mysteries,  its  oblation  <£.  Uie  consecrated 
bread,  its  symbolic  teaching  of  the  resurrection,  tii^ 
might  well  see  a  conning  device  of  tlie  Evil  One  to  find 
a  false  reatiog-plaoe  for  aonls  who  were  longing  for  the 
light 

Whether  ench  worships  as  we  have  been  describing 
aronsed  or  satisfied  a  genuine  devotional  feeling  in  onr 
modem  sense,  la  a  qneation  which  it  is  difficult  to 
answer.  But  the  thoughtful  student  will  probably 
hesitate  before  he  answers  in  the  negative  The  gulf 
vhidi  separates  us  &om  the  world  of  heathes  imagina- 
tioa  is  so  wide,  the  influence  of  custom  and  old 
association  in  matters  of  religion  is  so  powerful,  that 
we  may  easily  do  injastice  to  the  devout  seatiment  of 
p^anism.  Grotesque  or  barbarous  religious  symbols, 
even  these  tainted  in  their  origin  with  the  impurity 
attoctung  to  nature-worship,*  often  sloughed  off  their 
baser  elemente,  and,  with  the  develqpment  of  a  more 
sensitive  morality,'  and  a  higher  conception  of  the  divine, 
may  have  become  the  vehicles  of  a  real  religious  emotion. 
"What  the  worshipper  will  find  in  a  worship  depends 
greatly  on  what  he  brings.  The  same  symbcd  or  rito 
will  have  varions  meanings  and  effects  to  different  minds. 
To  the  mind  to  which  it  is  strange,  it  may  seem  to  have 
no  meaning  at  alL     The  mystery  ,of  tiie  death  of  a 

■  Fnid.  AriiCfp^  x.  1008  ;  Ter-  But  then  ii  ■  long  intarvftl  betwosD 
tnU.  i»  Cw.  0.  16  ;  ds  PnuKrip.  theea  monrtan  >nd  the  ftppuentlj 
Hatrtt,  40,  Mithra  ligDat  illio  in  bUmslm  doToteei  of  the  reign  ii 
froutibiis  militss  moi ;  oelebrat  et  Onttan ;  of.  Lamprid.  Coin.  o.  i ; 
puiu  obUtionem,  et  imupnem  re-  ElagtA.  o.  S,  uid  C.I.L.  tI  1778, 
^ -U indncit, eto. ;  S.  Paolin.  1778. 


NoL  Poem.  UU.  112-117.  ■  Note  the  horror  with  wbioh 

■  The  initutioii  of  Commodna  in  the  infuoiea  of   EUgibaltu  wen 

the  mjntariei  of  Iiie  aod  Uithn,  rmTded  bj  all  oluaea,  I^iDprid. 

and  the  deroUoii  of  EUgabaItu  to  ^  c.17  ;  cf.  Boiader,  Stl.  Rom.  ii 

ion-warahip  mala  one  anipioioaa.  pp.  llllj;;.;  Fri«dlinder,  liup.  Sll. 
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divine  being,  his  descent  to  the  nnderworld,  and  his 
joyM  restoiatioa,  was  the  central  idea  of  manj  of  the 
cults  which  most  influenced  the  religions  feeling  of 
antiqnity.  The  ritual  in  which  that  feeling  found 
ezpteaaion  would  to  us  now  appear  perhaps  shocking, 
perhaps  grotesque  and  abeurd.  The  drama  of  the 
fileoainian  goddesses,  if  we  could  witness  it,  would 
probably  be  a  yxx  and  tostelees  show,  with  no  spiritual 
contents.^  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  produced  a 
profound  effect  on  t^e  devotee,  and  Pindar  gave  voice 
to  the  universal  sentiment  of  Greece  when  be  said,* 
"  Happy  he  who  has  seen  the  spectacle :  he  knows  Uie 
bourn  of  life,  he  knows  its  divine  source."  Even  amoi^ 
those  who  hold  the  same  central  trutiiB  of  the  Christiim 
faith,  how  hard  it  is  for  the  member  of  one  sect  to  join 
in  the  ritual  of  another.  The  Puritan,  accustomed  to 
express  his  devotion  in  bare  and  simple  forms  consecrated 
to  him  by  the  memories  of  early  religious  emotion,  is 
unable  to  conceive  the  awe  and  tenderness  which  Uie 
Mass  excites  in  the  devout  Catholic,  who  has  witnessed 
ite  c^nmonial  fiom  infancy. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  preserved  to  us  in  the 
pages  of  Apnieius  an  invaluable  description  of  an  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  which,  though  the  scene 
is  laid  in  the  reign  of  Marcos  Aurelius,  was  probably 
often  reproduced  in  Uie  closing  years  of  peganism. 

The  people  of  Corinth  are  about  to  celebrate  the 
spring  festival  of  Isis,  and  the  opening  of  the  busy  traffic 
on  the  Aegean,  by  a  religious  procession  to  the  shore, 
and  the  offering  of  a  consecrated  vessel  to  the  goddess 
who  cares  for  the  toilers  of  the  sea.  Lucius,  who  has 
been  imprisoned  by  evil  arte  in  the  forms  of  an  ass,  is 

■  Find.  Frag.  1S7  (Chrut) ;  et 
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ftwaked  b;  a  darling  light,  and  in  a  fit  of  deTOtion 
dies  to  the  Queeo  of  Heaven,  worshipped  nnder  many 
names,  to  deliver  him  &om  his  crael  fate.  In  answer  ba 
his  prajer,  there  rose  &om  the  moonlit  sea  a  divine  and 
awful  form,^  which  no  words  ooold  shadow  forth.  Her 
long  rich  tresses  were  crowned  with  fiowers,  and  with  a 
radiant  moonlike  disc  upheld  by  arching  snakes  on  either 
sida  Her  robe  of  glistening  white  now  cbanged  to 
siSSon,  DOW  flushed  into  rose-like  flame.  Her  mantie  of 
deepest  darkness  was  bordered  with  the  bickerii^  light 
of  stftia.  "  Lo,  I  come,"  the  vision  said,  "  in  answer  to 
tliy  prayers,  I  Natme,  motiier  of  all  things,  mistress  of 
all  the  elements,  the  primal  birth  of  all  the  ages,  supreme 
divinity,  Queen  of  the  world  of  shades,  first  of  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  in  whom  all  gods  have  tiieii 
unchanging  type.  .  .  .  One  Power  adored  by  all,  the 
world  under  many  a  name  and  with  many  rites.  .  ,  . 
D17  thy  tears  and  assuage  thy  grief :  already  by  my 
providence  the  dawn  of  a  saving  day  is  breaking.  Attend 
my  solemn  festival  and  await  the  touch  of  my  priest 
which  shall  set  Uiee  &eQ.  Become  my  servant,  and  live 
in  hope  by  constant  devotion  and  steadfast  purity  to  see 
my  glory  in  the  world  to  come." 

Lucius  awoke  with  a  strange  gladness  in  the  freshness 
of  the  monuDg.  The  birds  are  singing  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  spring,  hymning  the  mother  of  the  stars 
and  the  ages,  the  mistress  of  the  universe.'  The  young 
foliage  is  rustling  in  the  southern  breeze.  The  sea  is 
asleep,  hardly  i^sturbed  by  a  ripple.  The  naked 
splendour  of  heaven  is  not  veiled  by  a  single  cloud.' 
A  great  procession  is  forming,  a  picturesque  masquraade 
in  various  character  and  costume.  First  come  the 
belted  soldier,  the  hunter  with  short  tnnio  and  hunting 

'  Anil.  ito.  xL  DC  3-S.  kOWmin*. 
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speais,  ao  effemiiiate  %uie  wearing  jewels  and  folae  balr, 
ft  gladiator  with  helmet,  sword,  and  greaves.  AaoUier- 
follows  with  the  well-known  mantle,  beard,  and  sandals 
of  the  wandering  philosopher.  A  bear  is  home  along  in 
a  matron's  litter.  An  ass,  with  wings  fastened  to  its 
flanks,  carries  a  feeble  old  man,  to  represent  Bellerophon 
and  F^asus  to  the  laughing  crowd.  Women  in  white 
lobea  scatter  flowers  along  the  route.  Then  follows  a 
mixed  crowd  of  men  and  women  and  youths  in  snowy 
Testments,  bearing  torches  and  candles,  and '  nh  an  ting  a 
sacred  poem  to  die  melody  of  Antes.  IText  comes  the 
thr6ng  of  Vba  initiated,  men  and  women,  of  every  age 
and  rank,  dad  in  white^  and  the  priests  with  shaven 
beads  carrying  the  sacred  symbols.'  Last  c^  all  are 
borne  the  images  of  the  great  I^yptian  gods,  and  the  pix 
containing  Uie  holy  mysteries.*  On  t^e  approach  of  the 
chief  priest,  Lucius  was  restored  to  hnmanity  by  a  magic 
garland,  and  the  miracle  is  made  the  subject  of  an 
address,  in  which  he  dwells  on.  the  power  and  the 
goodness  of  the  goddess.'  "  Behold,"  he  says,  "  ye 
impious  doubters,  and  recc^nise  your  errors.  Behold 
one  who  has  by  the  grace  of  Isis  been  delivered  from 
his  woes."  And  Lucius,  that  his  future  life  may  be 
shielded  from  the  cruelty  of  Fortune,  is  exhorted  to  jc»n 
in  the  holy  warfare  and  put  on  the  yoke  of  a  willing 
servica*  The  processioD,  with  the  favoured  Lucius  in 
their  midst,  soon  reached  the  margin  of  the  sea.'  There 
a  sacred  bark,  resplendent  with  white  sails  and  ensigns 
of  gold,  and  pictures  of  stxange  Egyptian  legend,  was 

*  Apol.  Jfrtf.  zi.a.7,MduiU*titM  «t  •rrorem  mom reoogDotcuit 

•Mvomm,  pnxwres  im  qui  cuidldo  *  Ih.,  quo  tibi  tamtn  taldor  d* 

linteuniue      dnctom      peatormlsni  fttqni   mnnitior,   da    aomen   hnio 
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consecrated  with  mystic  ceremoniee  and  solemn  prayer.' 
Fragrant  odonrs  filled  the  air,  libations  were  ponied  upon 
the  waves.  The  holy  vessel,  which  was  to  win  the  pro- 
tection of  the  goddeea  for  the  sailor,  was  launched  b^ore 
a  gentle  breeze,  and  the  crowd  watched  its  voyage  till  it 
faded  in  the  distance. 

Then  opens  another  scene  in  the  drama.  The  pro- 
cession  returns  to  the  temple.  The  imf^^  and  symbols 
of  the  gods  are  placed  in  tite  sanctuary.  Then,  standing 
on  the  steps,  the  scribe  aummons  the  saet«d  Guild  of  the 
Paatophori,  vowed  to  the  service  of  the  deity,  to  a  solemn 
meeting.  He  reads  a  prayer,'  for  the  mighty  prince,  Uie 
Senate,  tiie  knighta,  the  whole  people  of  Some,  for  all 
upon  the  eea,  for  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  all  subjects. 
And  the  congregation  is  dismissed  with  a  solemn  form,* 
which  in  its  Latin  equivalent  remains  embedded  in  the 
name  of  the  most  sacred  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Full  of  the  Uiought  of  his  former  misery,  and  of  the  joy 
of  deliverance,  the  neophyte  ia  lost  in  devotion.  He 
remains  in  constant  attendance  before  the  im^  of  the 
lovii^  power  which  has  wrought  his  salvation.  He 
makes  her  temple  his  home.  Day  and  night  without  a 
pause  are  spent  in  prayer  before  her.  He  is  filled  with 
longing  for  the  supreme  joy  of  full  communion  which  has 
been  promised  him ;  yet  he  cannot  escape  from  the  anxious 
thought  that  his  feeble  virtue  may  be  unable  to  keep  the 
law  of  this  spiritual  service.*  Another  vision  from  the 
goddess  quiets  his  distrust,  and  stimulates  his  longing. 
He  rushes  to  the  tomple  as  the  ofKces  of  the  early  morning 

'  Apnl.  Jfrt.  zi.  0.  18.  vmtrr  dm  Sn.  p.  67.     GL  note  in 
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are  beginning.  Tba  white  veils  of  the  holy  image  are 
diawQ  aside.  The  hoi;  vater  from  the  secret  spring  is 
sprinkled.  The  litany  of  the  dawn  is  performed  at  the 
altaiB.  He  is  more  fervent  than  aver,  and  b^  the 
pontiff  to  admit  him  to  the  crowning  rite.  Bat  the 
venerable  man  gently  moderates  bis  too  eager  impatience. 
The  goddess  holds  tlie  keys  of  hell  and  of  the  path  of 
salvation,  and  all  mnst  wait  for  the  signal  of  her  wilL^ 
He  who  will  enjoy  her  secret  communion  loust  die  a 
volnntary  death,  that  ber  grace  may  rA»ll  him  &om  the 
very  confines  of  death  and  life  by  a  new  birth,  as  it  were, 
to  nm  a  new  coarse  of  salvation.  Hie  votary  must  await 
in  patient  humility  the  signs  of  her  will,  and  meanwhile 
{oepare  himself  for  the  holy  myateiiee  by  long  abetinenc& 
At  last  the  sign  comes  in  the  silence  of  the  ni^t. 
Lucius  rises  before  the  dawn  and  presents  himself  before 
the  priest  who,  having  laid  his  hands  on  bim,  leads  him 
into  the  sanctuary.  After  title  morning  sacrifice,  the  sacred! 
books,  containing  a  litu^;y  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphic  symbols,  are  brought  out*  The 
neophyte  atier  solemn  prayer  is  bathed  and  baptized,  and 
receives  secret  instructions  as  to  his  further  preparation. 
Ten  days  more  be  spends  in  festing.  And  then  at  vespers 
came  the  hour  which  was  to  crown  bis  longings.  The 
priest  leads  bim  olad  in  linen  vestments  into  the  holy 
placa  What  he  saw  and  heard  conld  never  be  fnlly 
told.  All  that  he  could  tell  the  world  was  that  be  drew 
nigh  the  bounds  of  Death,  and  returned  across  the 
elemental  spaces.     "At  midnight  he  saw  tbd  sun  in  bis 

<  Apnl.  Jfit  0.31,  tiatn  et  iatfrfOa      miabia  ad  ddtm   raponen  nirmu 
clanitn  et  islntU  tatcUin  ia  deas      ulatia  curricnlft. 
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most  ^Aggling  spleadour,  aod  came  into  the  pieseoce  of 
.  the  Powers  who  rnle  in  Heaven  and  HeU." 

The  fi^owiiig  morning,  Lndns,  dressed  in  gorgeous 
robes  embroidered  with  dragons  and  griffons,  was  exhibited 
to  the  ^es  of  an  admiring  mnltdtnde.  Yet  hia  own 
hnmUe  gratitude  ;foi  the  favour  of  the  goddess  was  paid 
in  prostration  before  her  altar  and  constant  prayer.  Nor 
conld  he  tear  himself  firom  the  scene  of  these  sacred 
emotions  *  withont  an  i^ony  of  regret'  His  feelings,  as 
he  left  the  scene  of  his  second  birth,  are  embalmed  in  a 
prayer  which  throws  a  cuiioua  li^t  on  the  inner  spirit 
of  the  later  paganism.  "  Holy  one,  constant  saviour  of 
the  race  of  men,  so  bonntifiil  in  cherishing  tiiem,  so  tender 
in  the  mother's  love  which  thou  dost  bestow  on  the 
wretched.  Nor  day  nor  night,  nor  shortest  moment  passes 
onmarked  by  thy  benefits,  withont  the  help  of  thy  protec- 
tion for  men  on  sea  and  land,  without  thy  succouring  hand 
ontstretched  to  ward  off  the  storms  of  life.  Powers  above 
and  powers  below  alike  wait  on  thy  will.  Thou  makest 
the  world  to  revolve,  thou  giveat  his  light  to  the  sun,  thou 
art  ruler  of  the  universe,  thon  dost  tread  Tartarus  under 
thy  feet  To  thee  are  due  the  harmony  of  tiie  spheres, 
the  return  of  the  seasons,  the  gladness  of  the  gods,  the 
obedience  of  the  elements.  At  thy  bidding  the  breezes 
blow,  the  clouds  gather,  seeds  germinate  and  grow.  Birds 
which  pass  across  the  sky,  be^ts  which  wander  on  the 
hills,  serpents  which  lurk  underground,  the  monsten 
which  swim  the  deep,  all  tremble  before  thy  majesty. 
But  I  am  too  feeble  in  mind  to  speak  thy  praise,  too  poor 
in  worldly  goods  to  pay  thee  sacrifice ;  nor  have  I  wealth 
of  utterance  to  tell  all  that  I  feel  of  thy  grandeur.  A 
thousand  lips,  a  thousand  tongues,  an  unbroken  eternity 

'  Apnl.  MA.  li  D.  2(,    inei^-  oDiiBpaotmn  doM  rt  bde  mea  diu 
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of  unfailing  piaise  would  not  avaiL  Wliat  the  piona 
Bonl,  thougli  poor  irithal,  may  do,  that  will  I  perform. 
The  features  of  thy  holy  godhead  will  be  treasured  in  the 
tiiongbts  of  my  inmost  soul  for  ever  more." 

This  may  not  be  the  expression  of  a  modem  piety. 
Yet  he  must  be  a  hard  and  unsympathetic  critic  who  does 
not  catch  in  this  prayer  the  ring  of  a  genuine  religions 
emotion.  When  we  read  of  the  passionate  devotion 
aroused  in  Lucius  by  the  laiac  rites,  we  begin  to  ondei- 
stand  the  fervoor  with  which  Aconia  Paulina*  herself  a 
priestess  of  Isis,  speaks,  in  the  famous  inscription  on  the 
monument  of  Praeteztatns,  of  her  husband's  contempt 
for  the  fleetiug  honoois  of  the  world  in  comparison  with 
his  reHgians  privileges,  and  records  her  gratitude  for  his 
having  made  her  a  partner  in  his  religious  Ufa 

But  there  is  earlier  evidence  than  Apuleius  that  the 
wcffship  of  Isis,  though  nnfortunatety  ofterf  combined 
with  very  lax  morality,  was  the  souive  of  real  devotional 
feeling  in  purer  sooIr  Three  hundred  years  before 
Aconia  Paulina,  the  priestess  of  Hecate  aUd  Isis,'  breathed 
her  last  in  her  palace  on  the  Esquiline,*  Plutarch  devoted 
a  long  essay  to  the  discussion  of  the  ritual,  and  the 
I^ysical  and  moral  significance  of  the  worship  of  Isis 
and  Osiris.  This  treatise  shows  the  same  spiritual  and 
monotheistic  tendency,  the  same  elastic  variety  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  interpretation  applied  to  the  ancient 
myths,  the  same  rejection  of  impure  tales  of  Uie  gods  by 
a  higher  moral  intuition,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
last  efforts  of  pagan  theology.  Plutarch's  many  all^or- 
ical  interpretations  of  the  lE^yptian  myths  may  seem  to 
a  modem  rather  wearisome.  But  in  a  passage  towards 
the  end  the  very  spirit  of  the  Phaedo  seems  to  emei^e. 
Men  are  disturbed,  saya  Plutarch,*  when  they  are  told,  in 
vefled  priestly  allegoiy,  Hbat  Osiris  rules  over  the  dead. 
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by  the  thought  that  the  holy  and  blesaed  Qod  really 
dwells  among  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  passed  away. 
"  But  He  himself  is  far  remoTed  &om  earth,  pure,  stain- 
less, and  nnji^ollnted  by  any  natoie  th^t  is  liable  to 
coimptaon  and  death.  The  spirits  of  men  here  below, 
encambered  l^  bodily  affections,  can  have  no  intercoarse 
with  God,  save  only  as  by  philosophic  thought  they  may 
&intly  touch  Him  as  in  a  dream.  Bat  when  they  are 
released,  and  have  passed  into  the  world  of  the  unseen, 
the  pure,  the  passionless,  this  God  shall  be  their  guide 
and  Mng,  who  depend  on  Him,  and  gaze  with  insatiable 
longing  on  that  beauty  which  may  not  be  spoken  by  the 
lips  of  man." 
'  The  higher  deTotional_feeling  which  charoctetised  the 
p^anism  of  the  educated  class  from  the  second  century 
was,  as  we  can  see.  in  the  passage  of  Plutarch,  accom- 
panied by  a  decided  tendency  to  monotheism.  This  move- 
ment was,  as  we  shall  discover,  parfly  due  to  Platonic 
influences,^  partly  to  the  chaos  of  religions,  in  which 
a  few  of  the  mot«  commanding  and  attractive  absorbed  or 
assimilated  the  rest,  and  drew  men's  minds  to  one  or  two 
great  objects  of  devotion.  Thus  in  the  vision  seen  by 
Lucius,  which  we  have  described,  Isis  reveals  herself  as 
a  universal  Power,  supreme,  all-pervading,  worshipped 
under  many  namea*  "The  Phrygians  call  me  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  at  Pessinus ;  the  Athenians  Cecropiao 
Minerva;  I  am  Faphian  Venus  in  Cyprus;  Diana 
Dictynna  to  the  archers  of  Crete,  the  Stygian  Proserpine 
to  tiie  Sicilians ;  I  am  the  ancient  Ceres  at  Gleusis.  To 
some  I  am  Jono,  to  others  Hecate.  Only  the  Etluopians 
and  Aiians,  illumined  by  the  sen's  dawning  light,  and 
Egypt  powerhil  in  her  ancient  lore,  honour  me  with  the 
ritual  proper  to  me,  and  call  me  by  my  tarue  name,  Queen 
Isis." 

In  the  jSi^umoZta  of  Macrobius,  a  purely  pagan  work 
1  BiriUe,  Sii.  mtm  ifan  &vi  p.  42.  *  Apnl.  JM.  zi.  o.  G. 
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of  the  firat  qnartei  of  Uie  fifth  century,  there  is  a  passage 
which  applies  the  same  syncretism,^  in  rather  a  crude 
form,  to  sun-woiship.  "  If,"  Fiaetextatus  is  made  to  say, 
"  the  sun  is  the  ruler  of  the  other  lights  of  the  heavens, 
snd  if  these  oris  control  onr  destiny,  the  sun  most  then 
be  the  lord  and  author  of  alL  The  lesser  deities  are 
simply  the  yarious  effects  or  potencies  of  this  supreme 
power.'  The  names  of  the  gods,  whom  we  reverence,  are 
(Hily  descriptions  of  diSerent  departments  of  Hi^  gorem- 
ment^  who  gives  life  and  order  to  the  universa"  And  so 
one  deity  glides  into  another,  as  we  find  that  his  name  or 
attaibute  is  (mly,  as  it  were,  a  ray  of  the  light  which 
"  lighteth  all  men."  Apollo  is  the.great  power  who  repels 
disease,  and  is  hence  called  the  "  Healer."  *  And  the 
identity  of  Apollo  wiUi  the  sun^god  is  proved  l^  the 
epithets  Loxias,  Delius,  Fhoebne,  Lycios,  Komius,  or 
Pythias.*  To  take  one  example,  the  epithet  Pythias, 
which  carries  in  itself  die  myth  of  the  slaoghter  of  the 
Python,'  merely  describes*  the  efiecta  of  the  san's  rays 
on  the  mists  of  earth.  Hence  too  Apollo  is  called 
Hecebolus,  the  Far-darting.  By  the  same  method,  he 
is  identified  with  liber  or  Dionysus,*  who  is  in  the 
noctnmal  hemisphere  what  Apollo  is  in  the  sphere  of 
light.  Indeed  the  very  name  Dionysus  (Aio«  vovi)  shows 
his  identity  with  the  sun,  who  is  the  mens  vvumxli. 
Mercury  again  must  be  anoUier  name  for  the  sun,'  if 
only  because,  in  works  of  art.  Mercury  is  represented 
wit^  wings,  which  indicate  the  velocity  of  li^t  So 
AescalapiaB  must  be  identified  with  Apollo,^  because  they 
have  an  equal  claim  to  the  sign  of  the  serpent  and  to  the 

1  HooToIi.  Sat.  L  17.  ThiBmBthod  *  S>.\.  17,  14-lfl. 
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power  of  divinatioQ.  Hercolea/  the  glory  of  Hera,  ti»e 
power  of  the  air,  is  the  valour  of  tlie  gods  vho  crashed 
the  Impious  race  that  denied  their  divinity.  The  myths 
of  Yenus  and  Adonis,'  Cybele  and  Attis,*  lais  and  Osins, 
receive  the  rame  physical  interpretation.  In  each  case 
the  myth  is  the  imaginative  expression  for  the  facts  of 
the  changing  seasons,  or  the  sadness  of  the  shortening 
days,  or  the  gloom  of  winter.  In  each  case  we  arrive 
once  more  at  the  central  worship  of  the  sua  Finally, 
the  king  of  the  gods,*  who  goes  to  visit  the  blameless 
Ethiopians,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  returns  to  Olympus, 
is  plainly  the  sun  in  his  diurnal  course,  whilst  the  gods 
who  attend  Him  are  the  stars  which,  in. their  rising  and 
setting,  follow  the  daily  motion  of  the  heavens. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  syncretism  and  the 
tendency  to  monotheism  were  in  the  air.  It  has  been 
said  of  the  pagan  theology  of  the  third  centnry  that  it 
is  one  colossal  ayncretiam.'  Amon^  the  countless  cults 
which  found  a  centre  in  the  Bome  of  the  imperial  period, 
there  was  no  strife  or  repulsion.  They  rested  on  myth, 
the  imaginative  expression  of  men's  feelings  towards 
nature  or  the  mystery  of  life  and  death,  not  on  dogma. 
And  the  myths  could  be  interpreted  in  many  different 
ways.  The  age  when  each  city  and  district  had  its 
peculiar  gods,  the  sectarian  age  of  heathendom,  had 
passed  away  with  the  absorption  of  so  many  nationalities 
in  a  world-wide  Empire.  Travel  or  conquest  had  made 
the  Bomans  acquainted  with  a  host  of  new  divinities 
whose  attributes  seemed  to  fill  a  gap  in  their  own 
system/  and  whose  ritual  stimulated  devotion  or  aesthetic 
sensibility.  Men  from  the  provinces  flocked  to  Some, 
bent  on  business,  pleasure,  or  advancement,  and  prepared 
to   reverence   the  gods   of  the   imperial    city,     Juli^ 
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Caeear  found  tbe  deities  of  Ganl  the  same  as  those  of 
Itoly,^  and  the  Oauls  erected  altais  to  Jupiter  and 
Vulcan  beside  tliose  of  their  own  Eeos  and  Tarvus  and 
Nemausus,  or  comhined  the  names  of  a  native  and  a 
foreign  deity  as  in  that  of  Apollo-Belenus.'  The  Soman 
soldiers  were  the  great  apostles  of  syncretiam.  Prone 
as  they  were  to  superstition,  exposed  to  constant  danger 
on  the  march  or  in  distant  qoarters,  the  ingrained  Boman 
awe  of  the  unknown  divinity  made  them  ready  to  invoke 
the  help  of  the  guardian  gods  of  the  r^ions  where  they 
found  themselves,  and  innumerable  inscriptions  remain 
to  attest  the  liberality  of  their  &ith  or  die  blindness 
of  tJieir  devotion.'  The  worship  of  each  new  god  who 
attracted  the  Soman  seemed  another  avenue  of  approach 
to  that  dim  and  awful  Power,  inaccessible  Himself  to 
boman  voice  and  thought^  but  revealed  and  adored  in 
different  manifestations  of  His  will  and  attributes 
{laimiaa).  In  truth,  the  old  Boman  i«ligioas  spirit, 
which  combined  the  most  rigorous  formalism  with  the 
personification  of  abstractions,  to  which  no  myth  or 
dogma  of  any  kind  attached,  lent  itself  better  than  any 
other  to  aniversal  toleration.  It  invented  genii  for 
everything,  for  the  city,  the  emperor,  the  guild,  the 
camp,  the  l^on,  for  every  act,  thoi^ht,  or  incident  of 
human  life.*  Piety  consisted  in  a  scmpulons  observance 
of  the  prescribed  ceremonial,*  not  in  definite  beliefs  or 
elevation  of  feeling.     Many  of  its   objects   of  devotion 

^  Dt  BtU.    OatL   vL    17,  dmun  looi,     Diu     Deabosqaa     omniboi. 

nuiime  Hsrcuriain  qolimt   .   .   .  Jnpitcr  tad    Serapii   m«   Quitad, 

Port  hano   Apotlinem  st  Haitem  viii.  2620  ;  Japit«T,  Jtmo,  Hinarra, 

at  Jovem  at  Minerram.     De  his  Sol,  Hithres,  Heroalea,  QeiuDa  looi, 

eandem  fere  qoun  reliquM  gentas  via.  4G78  ;  of.  Friedliuider,  iii.  p. 

b&bent  Dpinionein.  444  iqq, 

'  O.I.L     lii     S070,     JoTi     at  '  C.I.L.    *iil    2628,    2989-3611 

NmMiuo;    4310,    Hercnli    Htuuio  (Du    Hanru),    B19G.    S43C,    8SS4 

Andoae;  3077  ;  of  Tiii.  8195.  Jori,  (IbidhbI  w  b  god's  nam«). 

8Ut«do,   Meromio,   Saturno,   etc,  *  R^riUs,  p.  41 ;  Pnllar,  p.  SS7  ; 

Diit  Mwirii ;  Tui.  4578,  Jovi,  C.I.L.  riiL  M2»,  6945 ;  lii:  1282. 
Jnnoui,   HinarTU,   Soli    Mithras,    ,      *  CHo.  da  Nat.   Dear.,  Nt  sdIio 
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were  mere  names,  and  tihe  same  god  could  be  addressed 
tmder  many  names,  or  under  any  name  which  pleased 
him.' 

The  Empire,  by  drawing  together  so  many  peoplee 
with  their  peculiar  worships,  might  seem  to  have  pro> 
daced  a  spiritual  chaos.  In  reality  the  very  multitude 
and  variety  of  these  religions,  combined  with  the  spiritual 
tendencies  of  the  age,  by  comparison,  assimilation,  identi- 
/  fication,  to  lead  ,to  nni^.  The  old  gods  seemed  to 
^  welcome  alien  worships,  and  borrowed  their  symbols 
and  the  ritual  of  their  mysteries.  Altars  to  many  deities  V 
were  gathered  under  one  roof*  The  worshipper  was 
ready  to  accept  from  any  cult  what  satisfied  devout 
feeling  or  taste  and  fancy.  Men  made  dedications  to 
a  host  of  deities  of  every  dime.*  They  sought  initiation 
.  in  all  the  mysteries,  those  of  the  £leusinian  goddesses,  of 
Isis,  and  Mithra.*  i  They  accumulated  priesthoods  in 
Uie  most  various  cults.  If  different  duties  had  similar 
symbols  or  functions,  the  tendency  was  to  identify  them, 
or  to  subordinate  the  less  vigorous  cults  under  one  of 
greater  popularity.  The  masses,  by  a  blind  instinct, 
sought  from  any  quarter  satisfaction  for  vague  religious 
oravings,  which  become  more  and  more  imperious  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  for  moral  support  uid  puri- 
fioation,  for  assurance  of  immortality.  The  cultivated  / 
and  indifferent  found  pleasure  and  excitement  in  tiie 
splendour  or  novelty  of  foreign  ritual,'  as  a  modem 
sceptic  may  find  an  aesthetic  pleasure  in  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Mass.  The  general  drift  of  serious  minds  was  '^ 
spiritually  towards  more  personal  relations  with  God, 
'  and  intellectually  towards  a  vague  monotheism  or 
pantheism.  The  many-coloured  woishipe,  which  offered 
their  symbolism  to  devotion,  were,  to  some,  clues  to  the 

'  a.l.L.  tL  110,  111.  «  Ji.  Ti  604, 177B. 

■  Lno.  it  Syr.  Dta,  88.  *  Lamprid.  Cim.  o.  B. 

■  G.I.L.  viU.  4S78,  B196,  695S. 
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Great  Mystery,  to  othera,  distant  and  indistinct  adnmbta- 
titms  of  it  The  religions  attitude  of  many  devoot  pagans 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  is  probably  described 
in  a  letter  of  Maximoa/  a  gnuomarian  of  Madaora,  to  S. 
Augustine,  about  the  year  390.  Maximus  professes  his 
sore  and  certain  belief  in  one  Supreme  God,  the  great 
and  ^oriona  Father.  His  virtnea,  difFtised  throughout 
the  universe,  we  adore  under  many  names,  since  his 
proper  name  we  know  not  Qod  belongs  to  all  religions. 
And  hence,  while  we  address  separate  parts  of  Him  in 
OUT  various  sapplicatione,  we  are  really  worshipping  the 
whole,  under  a  thousand  names  in  a  harmonious  discord. 
It  was  the  task  of  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy  to  crystallise 
in  its  formulae  the  vague  fluid  instincts  of  the  mass  of 
men,  and  to  try  to  find  a  secret  harmony  in  the  discord. 

In  the  tJtree  centuries  between  Plntarch  and  Mao- 
rotnuB  the  great  aim  of  philosc^y  is  to  reach  die 
intellectual  ground  of  tm^  onderlying  the  crowd  of  ^ 
worships  which  gave  expression  to  tJie  religious  instinct 
of  humanity,  and  faith  in  the  TTnseeii.  The  father  of 
this  movement  is  the  pious  and  cultivated  sage  of 
Chaeronea,*  who  is  probaldy  the  hi^eet  and  purest 
character  ever  produced  in  a  heathen  environment  He 
is  in  philosophy  an  eclectic  Platonist ;  but  he  is  really 
far  more  a  moralist  and  theolc^an  than  a  philosopher. 
He  believes  emphatically  in  one  great,  central  Power,' 
who  is  sometimee  spoken  o(  in  Platonic  langn^e,  as  the 
Infinite  Cktd,  sometimes  as  the  Father  of  all,  whose  wis- 
dom and  providence  controls  the  universe.      Plutarch 

'  Ang.  Sp.   IS,   aqnidem  nnnm  monotheUtio  tandeoqr  in  tha  lats 

MM  denin,   Bominaai,   dne  initio,  p*S>''^i'°    {y»opttdointm,   pp.   62, 

■ins    prole    luktune,    cen    patrsm  CS). 

nugnom   Atqne   magnificTun,   qaii  *  It 
tun   demetu,  tun   raantv  Mptot 
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nos  Tirtatcs  per  mmtdaiinin  opiu  'Dt  It.  et  Otir.  67,  7S  ;  dt  8er» 
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has  a  liorror  of  the  saperstition  whidi  fears  the  'wiath  of 
God,  and  of  the  atheiam  which  denies  His  ezi8tenc&' 
The  gods  worshipped  by  the  variona  races  of  men  are  to 
Plutarch,  as  they  are  to  Celsua  and  Maximiu  of  Tyre, 
the  anbordinate  repiesentativea  of  the  Supreme  Oovemor, 
called  by  maoy  names,  honoured  in  many  fashions,  bat 
all  pointing  the  pious  aoul  to  the  central  object  of  devotion. 
In  his  doctrine  of  daemons  Hntaich  found  a  refuge  for 
polytheistic  worship,  and  an  explanation  of  oracular 
inspiration.  He  is  a  distant  pn^nitor  of  the  Neoplat- 
onism  of  tiie  foorth  century. 

Keoplatonism  was  the  great  intellectoal  support  of  the 
pagan  ~6pfrifr~in  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Empire. 
The  germ  of  its  doctrine  was  introduced  into  Bome  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  the  force  of  that  strange 
mixture  of  superstition  with  lofly  speculation,  which 
characterised  the  latei  Keoplatonism,  was  so  enduring 
and  intense  that  S.  Augustine  devoted  to  it  some  of  the 
most  powerful  chapters  of  bis  (Siy  of  Qod}  The  rhetor, 
Apuleios,  of  Madaura,  who  had  been  initiated  in  all  the 
mysteries,'  and  who  poeed  as  an  apostle  of  Platonism, 
harangued  great  audiences  both  in  Eome  and  the  pro* 
vincas,  and  EftscinatBd  them  by  a  "Platonism  half 
understood,  mixed  with  fanciful  Orientalism,"  Plotinus, 
the  greatest  of  the  Alexandrians,  arrived  in  Bome  in 
244/  Crowds  of  senators,  magistrates,  and  women  of 
high  rank  came  to  listen  to  tiie  obscure  eloquence  of  the 
Egyptian  mystic,  who  summoned  them,  in  words  which 
moved  the  admiration  of  S.  Augustine,  "  to  See  to  the 
dear  fatherland   of  souls,   where    the    Father    dwells,"* 

'  Bat  mpentition,  u  dsgndin);  *Dt  Civ,  VA,  nii.  It  igi;.  ;  ofL 

the  charuteT,   he  nguda  u  th«  J^  1S8,  f  18. 

WOTM ;  ot  Am  JteM  Swxe.  Vii.  SO,  *  ApU.  6G. 

21.     On  Platarch'i  belief  in  nnii  *  Porph.  vit.  Ptatin,  o.  8,  7,  B. 
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The  success  of  Plotmiu  was  so  gteat  tiiat  he  had  a 
dream  of  obtaining  a  settlement  from  the  Emperor 
GalUeaus  and  fonnding  a  city  in  Campania,  which  should 
realise  the  ideal  polity  of  Flata^  Porphyry,  a  Syrian, 
the  greatest  of  his  disciples,  and  a  declared  foe  of 
Christianity,  carried  on  his  tradition  into  the  first  years 
of  the  fourth  century.  With  lamblichus  the  Neoplatonic 
system  underwent  a  great  changa  It  abandoned  the  \ 
detached  and  disinterested  mysticism  of  its  prima* 
The  persecution  of  Diocletian  revealed  the  ineKtingnish- 
able  force  of  the  Christian  bitih,  and  ilie  dai^er  of  a 
religious  revolution.  The  fate  of  the  schools  was  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  temples.  PlulosoiAy  threw  itself 
without  reserve  into  the  conflict  The  great  Alexandrines, 
while  ready  to  admit  a  kernel  of  truth  under  the  husk  of 
mythologiosl  symbols,'  made  no  profession  of  religious 
&iUi  in  them.  Their  successors  of  the  age  of  Julian 
sank  the  philosopher  in  the  ardent  devotee,*  believed  in 
sacrifice  and  divination,  and  practised  magic  and  the 
thenifpc  arte.  The  idealist  must  always  contract  some 
stains  when  he  descends  into  the  arena  of  practical  lifs. 
And  Keoplatonism,  while  nerving  paganism  for  its  last 
battle,  lost  much  of  the  moral  purity  and  grandeur  of 
Flotinoa.  Yet  an  unsympathetic  critic  may  easily 
exaggerate  the  degradation;  winking  Madonnas  and 
miracles  of  Lourdes  will  not  blind  a  candid  man  to  the 
better  side  of  GatholiciBm.  And  we  should  not  forget 
that^  if  Julian  deluged  the  altars  with  the  blood  of 
victims,*  and  countenanced  the  superstitious  absurdities 
of  men  like  Maximns,  he  strove  to  correct  vices  in  the 
pagan  system  infinitely  worse  than  slavish  superstition. 
A    reactionary  in   one    sense,   he   was   also   a   daring 

1  Porpli.  «A  FltOiL.  c  12.  v.  iT.  S,  11  ;  ef.  Porph.  dt  AM.  iL 

*  Bigg,  NeojAatminn,  p.  SOS.  41-tS. 

■  Ot  Pbtiii.  Eniwad,  t.  8,  10;  *  Vaaliarot,  TScalt  iCAltz.  ii.  p. 

»i  9,  6;  T.  I,  7  ;  iii.  8,  1» ;  iii.  6,  144. 

S.    For  bn  oautjom  Ti«w  of  i>u([io  *  Amm.  Mho.  uU.  12,  A. 
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innoTatot.  It  vaa  no  ordinaiy  man  who  dreamt  of 
regenerating  the  ancient  worship  b;^  borrowing  a  dogmatic  v 
theolf^  from  Alexandria,  an  ecstatic  devotion  &om 
Persia,  a  moial  ideal  &om  Galilee.  Julian  exerted  bis 
pontifical  anthoiit;  to  elevate  the  priestly  character  and 
make  it  a  pattern  to  the  people.'  The  mimatera  of  the 
gods  were  to  be  r^;nlar  in  their  devotion,  pore  in  mind 
and  body,  tender  in  reUering  the  poor  and  outcast.  They 
ai«  to  avoid  all  tainted  literature ;  they  must  never  be 
seen  in  taverns  and  theatres ;  and  they  must  exhort 
their  flocks  to  be  chaste,  devout,  and  charitable.  The 
worshippers  of  the  Sun-king  are  to  prepare  themselTes  for 
the'holy  mysteries  by  fasting  and  contemplation.  This 
heroic  attempt  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  paganism  was 
doomed  to  failoie.  But  it  is  a  narrow  and  hide-bound 
criticism  which  refuses  to  see  great  qualities  in  the 
defender  of  a  bad  cause,  and  which  will  not  admit  that 
superstition  ^^^BOmetimeg_be.  umted  jEith.  jQfty_mqral 
ideals. 

The  effort  of  Keoplatonic  philosophy  to  save  poly-  y 
theism  in  the  fourth  century  is  a  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  opinion.  In  spite  of  some  serious  metaphysical 
differences,  there  mi^t  seem  to  be  many  afSnities  be> 
tween  Keoplatonism  and  Christianity  in  their  common 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  their  moral  and 
spiritual  idealism  On  the  other  hand,  there  might 
appear  at  first  sight  an  irreconcilable  opposition  between 
the  Hellenic  cult  of  nature  and  sense,  and  a  system  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Infinite  and 
Unknowable  One.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  sympa- 
thetic attachment  of  religious  and  philosophic  systems  to 
their  ancestry.  Neoplatonism  could  no  more  forget  its 
Hellenic  ot^in  than  the  Christian  Charoh  could  forget 
its   sources  in  the  religion  of  Israel      The  school  of 
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Alexandiia,  easentiallf  eclectic  and  conservatiTe,  waa 
boimd  by  a  continnoTis  chain  of  tbongbt  and  feeling  to 
the  vhole  past  cnltnre  of  Hellas,  of  which  the  greatest 
gloiy  in  art  and  leUera  was  derived  from  Greek  l^nd. 
Plato,  their  great  master,  while  he  daimed  that  the 
moral  sense  might  correct  the  errora  of  licentious  fancy, 
never  abandoned  the  mytholi^  of  bis  nioe.  He  had 
used  it,  as  be  used  the  ancient  Orphic  traditions,  to 
adorn  or  enforce  his  philosophic  teaching. 

Moreover,  any  system  of  philosophy  which  deserves 
the  name  must  guard  its  freedom.  Paganism  had  no 
rigid  system  of  dogma.  Formed  by  the  rude  snperstitious 
fancy,  and  endlessly  varied  and  glorified  by  the  genius  of 
poetry,  the  l^nds  of  Hellaa  belong  to  a  totally  different 
order  of  thought  from  the  definitions  of  Christian  councils. 
They  were  food  for  the  imagination  or  emotions ;  they 
were  never  articles  of  faith.  From  the  sixth  century  the 
greatest  minds,  Xenophanes,^  Aeschylus,*  Pindar,*  Plato,* 
had  treated  them  with  great  freedom  of  interpretation 
and  criticism,  and  Eoripidea  bad,  year  after  year  at  a 
great  religious  festival,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
exerted  wUli  impunity  all  the  subtlety  of  his  art  to  lower 
the  digni^  and  dim  the  splendour  of  the  great  figures 
of  Greek  l^nd.  Sut  the  Christianity  of  the  fourth 
eantury  was  a  system  complete,  well  articulated,  demand- 
ing entire  snbmission  of  the  reason.  It  would  not  treat 
with  philosophy  even  on  equal  terms.  Its  truths  must 
be  accepted  in  the  form  in  which  generations  of  contro* 
veisy  and  the  decisions  of  councils  had  finally  left  them. 
If  its  dogmas  did  not  square  with  philosophy,  philosophy 
most  yield.  A  system  like  the  Neoplatonic,  with  its  roots  in 
the  old  world,  whose  best  thought  it  strove  to  fuse  into  a 
whole,   could    not    come   to   terms  with    an    aggressive 

1  AtlieiL  xL  462,  Frag.  1.  SI  ;  of.  tan,  pp.  233,  221 ;  A  SdUitita, 
BittorudPrellar,  ffiri.PAtI.p.82.       "Aeschylua,"  p.  IS. 
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religion  which  claimed  the  monopoly  of  troth.  In  not 
separating  itself  &om  paganism,  while  it  etrore  to  intet^ 
pret  the  myths  in  a  higher  sense,  the  Neoplatonista  were 
merely  treading  in  tlie  footsteps  of  their  great  master. 
Might  it  not  be  possible  to  find  a  niche  for  each  of  these 
countless  gods  in  the  temple  of  t^  isscmtable  One  ?  ^ 
Might  not  the  popular  religion,  witiiout  any  dangerous 
breach  with  the  past,  be  reconciled  with  a  pure  theism  f 
Might  not  a  warm  devotiou  and  assiduous  attention  to 
the  ancient  ritual  be  found  compatible  with  the  ecstatic 
vision  of  God,*  who  is  in  Himself  inaccessible  to  prayer 
or  sacrifice,  inconceivable  by  imagination  or  the  highest 
effort  of  reason  ? 

Neoplatonism  had  some  advantages  over  Stoicism  in 
the  attempt  to  support  or  to  restore  the  forces  of 
paganism.  Stoicism  gave  j^osophio  expression  to  the 
religious  fueling  of  old  Borne.  Bnt  under  the  later 
Empire,  as  we  have  seen,  the  old  gods  had  fallen  into 
the  shade,  and  cults  of  Eastern  origin  had  act^nired  an 
extraordinary  powra  and  fasdnation.  The  tendency  to 
monotheifm  in  some~^~^&ese  systems  was  very  marked ; 
and  the  ascetic  preparation  fat  their  mysteries,  together 
with  the  ecstatic  tone  of  devotion  which  they  encouraged, 
had  a  certain  attraction  for  the  I^rthagorean  and  Flatonio 
schools.  The  Flatonist  Apnleins  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  magic  and  mystery,'  and  in  his  travels  sought  initia- 
tion in  all  sorts  of  strange  cults,  which  stimolated 
emotion,  or  promised  glimpses  of  the  unseen  world.  Hie 
later  Alexandrians  of  the  time  of  Julian  found  in  sun- 
worship  the  highest  symbol  of  their  esoteric  doctrine.* 
I     But  the  great  meaoB  of  accommodation  lay  in  the 

'SaaUweipoaitionof  UiittMktiM  Man  at  plnrimoi  rltni  at  vmriu 

"DaHyftAriia"  in  Tuheiot,  iL  pt  osrimaiuuatiidio  varietoffldi>e^» 

121  in-  ^«o*  ^^^  i  of-  Bitg*!  Nta^atotiAmi, 

•Y«h„tll.p.l«.  "i  lis  ,,„BW.  *,».«.  2, 

*  ApoL  ApaL  66,  noronmi  initiB  p.  829  ;  Joliui,  Or.  iv.  inl  y^  (fta 

in  QneoU   particIptTi,   mnltynf!*  nC^anX^  teaHt'HXlw. 
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I 
prineiple  of  emanatioiL'  It  eDabled  the  Keoplatoniet  to 
bridge  over  tlie  chwm  between  tlie  one  pme  abstraction,' 
absolntely  simple^  not  to  be  grasped  by  any  act  of  thonj^t 
nor  described  by  any  attribute,  asd  the  worlds  of  spirit 
and  sense.*  Each  unity  in  the  scale  gives  birth  from  its 
inner  essence  to  another  more  complex,  and  therefore 
inferior.  From  the  purely  abstnot  One  there  is  a  ^ 
gxadoated  sosle  of  being,*  unity,  mind,  soul,  the  oniveiaeN 
of  sense,  each  successively  engendered  oat  of  the  inner 
essence  of  tbe  higher  and  simpler  form.  Into  such  a 
system  it  was  not  hard  to  fit  the  gods  of  mythology.' 
It  is  true  that  there  are  wide  differences  between  Ute 
earlier  and  later  Xeoplatonista  in  their  attitude  to  tbe 
popular  religion.  Plotinns  is  much  more  of  a  philosopher 
than  a  theoh^ian,*  and  while  he  tries  to  find  a  hidden 
meaning  in  tike  myths,'  in  an  unaystemBtic  way,  he  makes 
no  allnsion  to  theurgy,  and  dctfUs  rather  ambiguously 
with  the  external  forms  of  devotion.'  So,  too.  Porphyry,' 
while  bis  system  enabled  him  to  find  a  metaphysical 
content  in  legend,  has  no  sympathy  with  the  materialism 
of  wraship.  He  holds  Gimly  that  the  Supreme  cannot 
be  approached  by  any  avenue  of  sense,  by  sacrifice,  or 
formal  prayer.  (}od  is  honoured  most  by  reverent 
silence  and  puri^  of  heart'*  To  become  lite  and  offer 
onrselvea  to  Him  is  the  acceptable  saorifica  But  the 
Platonists  of  the  fourth  century  are  much  more  theo- 
\opanB  than  pore  philosophers."     Tbe  whole  forces  of 

>  tvt  tlw  MUM  in  wUdi  Plodniu  '  ZdW,  UL  3,  p.  000 ;  B»maad, 

Iwld  this  «.  ZeUer,  dU  FIM.  dv  t.  1,  «,  7;  t.  8,  18. 

OrttA.  iiL  3,  pp.  451-41>t.  *  Zellcr,  iiL  pp.  M2,  fiU  ;  liL  2, 

■  ilL  iU.  2,  p.  464.  ess. 

•/i.  iii.  3,  p.  MO.  'TMlMn>t,tLppLllS-llS;Zd]ar. 

*  Haorob.  Sam.  Beip.   L   17,  13,  iiL  2,  pp.  699-001,  when  tlia  donbta 

"  Da  ^ioMd.  a  81,  Sii  M  myqt 

___    __.     .__ _    _, ._      hnvtr&r  Sfit/ratoiiai' airir. 
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the  sDcient  schools  were  gathered  up  &ud  employed  to 

giye  system  and  a  rational  basis  to  the  old  religion.     The 

fictiona  of  mythology  were  justified  by  the  example  of 

Nature,'  vho  veils  her  secrets  &om   the  vnlgar  gaze. 

The  Supieme  One  indeed,  the  fountain  of  being,  most 

not  be  profiined  by  human  &ncy.     But  the  lower  powers 

may  he  dimly  revealed  to  the  multitude  by  all^ory  or 

fonciM  tal&*     The  world  itself  is  a  great  myth,  which  - 

at  once  hides  and  reveals  the  mystery  of  the  Divine. 

And    the    philosopher    proceeds    to    classify   the    myths 

ocootding  to  the  nature  of  the  inner  truth  which  they 

contain.'      Some  convey  the  deepest  theological,  or,  as 

we  should  say,  metaphysical  truth.     For  example,  Saturn 

devoaring  his   children   is  intelligence  retoming  upon 

itselt.*     Others  of  these  fictiona  are  im^inative  expres- 

Edona  of  the  bets  of  nature.     Apollo  slaying  the  Python 

is  the  sun  drawing  up  the  pestilential  fogs  of  the  marshes. 

The  names  of  many  deities  are  simply  names  of  natural 

objects  or  powers.'     Juno  is  the  air,  at  once  sister  and 

wife  of  Jupiter,  the  lord  of  the  upper  sty.     lais  is  the 

earth,  Osiris  the  aun,  or  the  moist  germ  which  fecundates. 

lliere    is    a   hierarchy    of   gods*   corresponding  to  the 

hierarchy  of  being,  and  to  the  faculties  of  the  human 

souL     High  above  all  is  the  Supreme  One,  the  Good,  to 

be  approached  only  in  ecstasy,^  an  effort  of  the  soul  txr 

transcending  any  ezertioD  of  the  highest  reason,  in  which 

Qod  is  die  object  of  an  immediate  vision  or  intuition, 

and  the  sense  of  personality  is  lost  and  swallowed  up  in 

Ute  rapture  of  anion  with  the  Divine.     Then  there  are 

the  gods  of  the  intell^ble  world,  transcending  the  world 

of  sense,  and  having  no  point  of  contact  with  it     Lower 

>  VaohflTOt,  iL  p.  121.  *  Zellw,  iiL  3,  p.  628 ;  o£  Bigg's 

*  Utaroii.  Sotn.  &ip.  ;    -    " --         ..... 


*  Zellw,  m.  3,  p.  628 ; 
tftc^aiimuiit,  p.  306. 

•  Vwherot,  il  p.  122. 


taunt  iuuDicaio  mm  aatnne  aper- 

tain  nndsmqaB  eipoiitiaDem  mi,  *  lb.  ii.  p.  123. 

«ta.     Cf.  the  Tiswi  of  Procloa  to  *  A.  ii.  p.  126 ;  Zeller,  iil.  S,  (t 

the  fitUi  oentnry,  Zellsr,  iil  2,  p.  B28. 
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in  Uie  scale  there  are  tte  powers  of  the  sensible  universe, 
creating,  life-giving,  and  preserving.  Laetl7  Uiera  are 
the  daemons  and  heroes,'  more  nearlj  akin  to  the  world 
of  sense,  and  acting  as  intermediaries  between  it  and  the 
sphere  of  pore  intdligence,  in  which  reside  tliose  powers, 
far  above  the  region  of  the  sensible,  who  cannot  come  to 
va,  although,  through  the  divine  element  in  na,  we  may 
rise  to  them. 

Between  the  pure  mysticiam  of  £]ji^nus  and  the 
fanaticiffln  and  superstition  of  the  Neoplatonists  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  who  jostiiied  or  practised 
heathen  sacrifices,  divination,  ondee,  magic,  and  theurgy, 
there  mi^t  seem  to  be  an  impassable  gal£  Bat  the 
great  system,  the  centre  of  which  was  the  unapproachable  X 
One.  reallT  contained  the  germs  of  the  most  thorough- 
gmng  superstition  that  tiie  world  has  probably  ever 
Been.  The  theory  of  emanations  necessarily  involved 
a  belief  io  secret  sympathies  and  affinities,  HnVing 
together  all  parts  of  the  universe  of  being.  Man  him- 
self, through  his  various  &cuItieB  and  capacities,  is  in 
touch  with  every  link  in  the  chain.  If ,  by  an  almost 
superhuman  efibrt,  transcending  any  effi}rt  of  the  reason, 
he  can  rise  in  ecstasy  to  an  immediate  vision  of  the 
instoutable  One,  he  can  also  commnnicate  with,  and  act 
apon,  the  lover  powers  and  forms  of  existence.  And  he 
finds  allies  in  the  invisible  world  in  the  daemons,  who 
mediate  between  the  world  of  pare  intell^nce  and  the 
world  of  sense.  Thus  tiie  Neoplatonists  of  the  fourth 
century,  having  found  a  place  in  Uieir  system  for  the  .  , 
ancient  gods,  found  no  difficulty  in  communicating  with 
them  by  prayer,  oracle,  or  oblation,  and  even  believed 
themselves  capable  of  wielding  the  forces  of  nature. 
Committed  tinxa.  its  origin  to  the  old  mythology, 
Neoplatooism  in  the  last  f^e  abandoned  the  reserve  of 
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its  youth,  adopted  the  whole  pagan  system,  and,  in  ao 
inevitahle  decline,  lent  even  the  forces  of  philosophy  to 
deepen  the  superstitioii  of  the  age.  There  is  a  certain 
aadoeeB  in  rtiinlnng  tjiat  Proclus,^  the  last  great  member  of 
tlw  sehool,  a  man  of  high  intellect  and  almost  saintly  life, 
kept  all  the  fesst-daya  in  the  S^yptaan  calendar,  and  be- 
lieved himself  able  to  call  down  rain  in  a  time  of  dron^t. 

Tet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  in  the  last  age 
of  paganism,  tiie  ptuer  and  more  eleTating  side  of 
Keoplatonio  speoolation  had  lost  all  influence,  and  been 
completely  obsonied.  We  have  seen  evidence  that  then 
was  an  enlightened  class  who,  while  they  refused  to 
abandon  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  were  penetrated 
with  the  loftier  conceptions  of  the  divine  natore,  which 
for  a  UioQsand  years  Greek  philosophy  bad  kept  before 
the  minds  of  its  disciples.  Snch  men,  repelled  by  the 
baser  element  in  heatheniam,  yet  boond  by  loyalty  and 
old  asBooiationa  to  die  past,  might  readily  accept  a 
system  which  could  reconcile  a  belief  in  the  meaning 
and  sanctity  of  ancient  legend  with  a  lofty  moral  tone 
and  a  faith  in  the  Infinite  Father.  Fortanately  we  have 
preserved  to  us,  among  the  debris  of  the  fifUi  century,  a 
book  which  shows  that  there  were  pagans  who  still  drew 
&om  the  system  of  Flotinus  a  real  moral  and  spiritnal 
support. 

The  commentary  of  Macrobins  on  Cicero's  Drtat^  of 
Seipio  *  dates  probably  &om  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  Uie  fifth  century.  It  is  a  carious  mixture  of  old 
Boman  feeling  wi^  the  best  results  of  Neoplatonic 
speculation.*  It  is  a  devotional  treatise,  with  a  certain 
tinge  of  mysticism.  Yet  here  and  there,  in  discourses  of 
an  ethical  or  mystical  tone,  we  light  upon  purely  physical 
or  mathematical  disquisitions  which  have  a  flavour  of 

■  Zdlv,  dU  Phil.  <br  0r.  UL  2,  Se^ionU  from  bk.  tL  oT  OiMm'i 

p.  700}  Kn,  pp.  SIB-S21.  Bwvilic. 

*  It  U.  Mrt  Known   u  banng  *  Oo  the  philoaopbiokl  and  oQiar 

pnMmd    to    HI    th*    aomHJwn  MmtKm  of  tlii  work «.  Jui,  iVoL  zL 
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Fydiagoreaiiisni.  From  a  contempUtaon  of  the  ]ie8Teiil7 
tevard  awaitmg  virtae,  we  gnddenly  pass  to  a  chapter  on 
pointt  line,  snperfides,  and  solld,^  and  the  manifold  mean- 
ing, in  man's  life  and  destiny,  of  the  nomber  seven.* 
The  Mill^  Way  is  the  home  of  the  blessed  after  death.* 
Bnt  it  is  apparenUj  of  eqoal  interest  to  decide  whether, 
aocoiding  to  Tbeophnstna,  it  is  the  junctore  of  two 
hemispheiee,  or  whether  Demooritns  is  right  in  regarding 
it  as  a  tract  so  t^ckly  sown  with  stan  that  tiieir 
interralfl  ate  obliterated,  and  tJiey  present  a  nnifonn 
InminooB  sor&ce  to  the  distant  gazer.  After  a  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  emanation,*  we  are  launched  npon  a 
discnssioQ  of  the  planetary  motions  and  the  order  of  the 
tt^tisSKO?  The  qoeetion  of  the  inflnenoe  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  on  human  destiny  is  mixed  up  with  calculations 
as  to  the  relative  size  of  the  earth  and  the  sun.'  The 
moon  marim  the  limit  of  air  and  ether,  of  the  divine  end 
the  perishable ;  and  in  the  next  sentence  we  are  reminded 
that  our  souls  are  of  celestial  origin,  and  that  we  are 
exiles  here  below.'  S^ 

The  book  is  a  singular  mixture  of  physics,  morals, 
metaphysics.  There  is  much  which  harmonises  with  the 
beet  Christian  sentiment^  side  by  side  with  oold  state- 
ments of  what  we  should  regard  as  scientific  theory,  bat 
which  the  author  conceives  as  a  tlieolf^.*  Tet  the 
maim  purpose  is  to  fratify  virtuous  purpose  by  the 
prospect  of  iAia  reward  after  death,  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  divine  origin  and  the  divine  destiny  of  the  human 
BouL     The  dimensions  of  the  sun  and  his  orbit,  the 

1  MAqroh.  Aim.  Selp.  i.  6,  6.  *  J).  L  18. 

■  A.     L    «,     4iS,    nmin    -pima  *  Ib.i.19,  IB. 

onudam  hoc  unman  Miiiu  mm-  , '  ^-  i-   17 ;  ^  L  31,  U,  Ita 

duw  ffNunU  «>t   tiant  Timaeiu  anfmonnn  origo  CMlwtii  ««t  led 

FUtoiui  wlacuit.  ForUiaralneiwM  lags  tamponlu  hoapiUliUtii  Ub 

•f  UmtoUiw  to  thisMrt  of  tlw  exmftt 
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periods  of  the  planetary  revolutions,  the  positioa  of  the 
earth  in  the  aolar  sTstem,  may  seem  to  us  subjects 
strangely  oat  of  place  in  a  treatise  apparently  intended 
to  stimulate  devout  feeling  and  virtuous  conduct  We 
ore  conscious  of  a  kind  of  diill  in  being  asked  to  consider 
the  relations  of  numbers,  or  the  vast  spaces  between  the 
heavenly  spheres,  side  by  side  with  lofty  theories  of  our 
origin,  and  earthly  discipline,  and  our  future  in  another 
world.  Yet  the  apparent  incongruity  may  be  explained. 
To  Macrobiua  and  his  class  the  Mundus,  with  all  its 
spheres,  was  divine,  the  efflux  of  the  inscrutable  Essence 
which,  by  successive  ett^es  of  generation,  was  the  source 
of  the  orbs  of  the  sky,  of  the  soul  of  man,  of  the  meanest 
creature  possessed  of  life.  It  needs  an  eSbrt  of  sympathy 
and  imagination  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  any  outworn 
theology.  To  understand  that  expounded  by  Macrolnus, 
yon  must  look  up  into  the  depths  of  the  heavens  on  a 
summer  night,  and  try  to  believe  that  your  particular 
spark  of  soul  baa  traveled  down  to  earth  through  all  the 
spheres  from  its  source  in  the  divine  ether,  and  that  after 
its  escape  from  the  earthly  prison-house  it  may  return 
f^ain  to  its  distant  birthplace. 

The  commentary  on  the  Dream  of  Sdpio  enables  one 
to  understand  how  devout  minds  could  even  to  the  last 
remain  attached  to  paganism.  It  presupposes  rather 
than  expounds  the  theology  of  Neoplatonism.  Its  chief 
motive  is  rather  moral  or  devotional  than  speculative. 
The  One,  supreme,  unapproachable,  ineffable,  residing  in 
the  highest  heaven,  is  assumed  as  the  source  of  mind  and 
life,*  penetrating  all  thii^,  from  the  star  in  the  highest 
ether  to  the  lowest  form  of  animal  existence.  The 
ouiTene  is  God's  temple,  filled  with  His  presence.* 
The    unseen,    inconceivable    Author    created    &om    Hia 

'  IfMTob.  Sim.  3e^.  I  17,  12  ;  plmaes  of  S.  PahI,  HsiatqQ*  qnii- 

c£  1.  14,  1.  qnii    In    luom    templi   hiy'iu    in- 

'  lb.   L   li,   i.     And  hs  adds,  dncitiu'  ritn  libi  Tirandum  smw- 

what   mftj    remind   n*  of   some  doti*. 
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essence  pnre  mind,  in  the  likeness  of  Himself.  In 
contact  -with  matter,*  mind  degenerates  and  becomes 
sotd.  In  the  scale  of  being  the  moon  marks  the  limit 
between  the  eternal  and  the  perishable,  and  all  belov 
the  moon  is  mortal  and  evanescent  except  the  high^ 
principle  in  man.*  Passing  from,  tlie  divine  world 
through  the  gate  of  Cancer,'  mind  descends  gradnall^,  in 
a  fall  from  its  original  blessedness,  throngh  the  seven 
spheres,  and,  in  its  passage,  the  divine  and  nniveisal 
element  assnmes  Uie  varioos  faculties  which  make  up 
Uie  composite  natnre  of  man.  In  Satnm  it  acquires  the 
reasoning  power,  in  Jnpiter  the  practical  and  moral,  in 
Mars  the  spirited,  in  Tenos  the  sensual  element.  Bat 
in  the  process  of  descending  into  the  body,  the  divine 
part  suffers  a  sort  of  intoxication  and  oblivion  of  the 
world  from  which  it  comes,*  in  some  cases  deeper  than 
in  others.  Thus  the  diffusion  of  soul  among  bodily 
forms  is  a  kind  of  death ;  and  Uie  body  is  only  a  prison," 
or  rather  a  tomb,  which  cannot  be  quitted  save  by  a 
second  death,  the  death  to  sis  and  earUdy  passion.' 
The  soul  must  not  terminate  its  impiisoamest  in  the 
flesh  by  any  voluntary  act,  bat  purify  itself,  and  await 
the  appointed  hoar  when  its  release  will  coma  Snicide 
is  not  only  rebellion  against  the  Great  Master,^  it  is  also 
an  act  of  passion,  and  the  soul,*  as  FIotinuB  teaches, 
which  quits  this  moral  life  with  the  soilure  of  sin  upon 
it,  falls  into  an  abyss  from  which  it  may  not  rise  again. 
Moreover,  the  heavenly  reward  is  proportioned  to  the 

'  Uacrob.  Sam.  Seip.  L  14,  4-7.  *  Kacrob.   Svm.  Sap.  i.   18,   6, 

*  Ih.  i.  11,  IS.  mori  etiani  didtnr  oom  anima  adhno 

*  Ih.  i.  12, 1 ;  cf.  Plotia.  Etmtad,  in  corpora  conatitota  corporew  in- 
ir.  8,  15.  lecebns   ^ilowphis  docente  ccai- 

*  lb.  i.  12,  8,  nnda  et  comaa  temnit.  This,  bowsrer,  ia  an  old 
•brieUtia  oblivio  illlc  animia  indpit  tbtnight,  Cf.  Pi.  Fhaed.  67  n.ri 
jam  laUotar  obrepcrv.  ;irXM|fui  rut    i^ikoaliiptir  Xieit  koI 

'  li.  L   10,   B.      Cf  ths  Orphic  x'^P'^l^  f^^  ^'^  ni/ia-rot;  Sen. 

pbfM*    ff%ia    ri  iruiia,    PI.    OraL  ^2i,  ad  fin. 

400  o ;  fhatd.  «2  B.     Virg.  Atn.  '  Ib.Lia,  8. 

rf.  784.  *  it.  L  18,  e ;  of.  L  18, 16. 
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d^ree  of  perfectioa  which  we  attain  here  below/  and 
theiefote  the  mortal  term  should  not  be  cut  short  while 
OUT  probation  is  still  incomplete,  and  so  long  as  any 
improvement  may  be  made.  It  is  true  that  the  soul 
should  always  strive  to  remember  the  aource  from  which 
it  sprang,'  and  regard  the  body  as  a  Bort  of  hell."  De- 
graded souls  who  have  neglected  their  time  of  probation 
cling  to  the  mortal  element  after  death/  and,  instead  of 
ascending  again  to  the  divine  world,  ore  doomed  to  be 
imprisoned  in  brutish  forms,  and  utterly  forget  their 
heavenly  origin.  The  only  hope  of  eternal  happiness  is 
virtue.'  Scipio's  dream  promised  eternal  felicity  to 
those  who  have  protected,  or  saved,  or  ^grandised  the 
state.*  But  there  are  higher  degress  of  virtue  than  that 
of  the  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  citizen.  While  civic 
virtne  moderates  and  controls  the  passions,  the  cleansing 
virtues  may  eradicate  them,^  the  saintly  and  mystic 
virtues  may  attain  to  complete  forgetfulness  of  their 
allurements,  and,  in  a  last  victorious  effort,^  we  may  even 
rise  to  entire  absorption  in  the  Divine.  Thus,  thoi^h 
the  good  man  will  perform  the  duties  of  his  earthly  lot, 
he  will  realise  that  the  earth  is  but  a  point  in  the 
infinitude  of  the  universe,'  that  it  is  the  sphere  of  the 
mortal  and  the  transient,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  turn 
on  ear  to  any  echo  which  recalls  the  eternal  harmouies  of 
the  heavens.^"  Hence  he  will  make  light  of  glory ,^^  and 
1  Haotob.  Sum.  Sc^.  i.  18,  IB, 

fllie  MM   tTibaendAm  pro  modo 
pertectionii  ad  qium  in  hM  rita 
una  qiueque  pcmenit  .  .  , 
»  A  i.  9,  8. 

*  Jl.  L  10,  17. 

*  a.  PL  naed.  81  D,  ■ ;  ZeUer, 
tu.  2,680. 

*  Haerob.    S(fm,  Sap.  i.  8,  8, 
•olme  laciDiit  TiitatM  beatnin. 
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Zallar,  ilL  2,  pp. 
U9,  7i6. 

*  lb.  i.  16,  9,  (tern)  quae  toU 
poDotJ  locom  pro  e«ali  Dugnitadme 
Tix  obtmeL 

'■"  lb.  il,  3,  7,  11,  qai«  in  oorpiu 
defert  memorum  mnsicae  cujqb  in 
caelo  fnit  oonaeU.  On.  the  music 
of  the  spberea  of.  Enjuad.  It.  i,  8, 

"  i6.  ii  10,  2. 
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aim  only  at  the  approval  of  conscience.  For  of  this 
small  spot  in  the  oniverse,  how  small  a  part  doea  oni 
ntoe  possess  1  The  fame  of  Borne  has  not  passed  beyond 
the  Qaoges  or  the  Caucasus ;  ^  and  the  most  splendid 
&me  is  but  briet  Since  all  human  tiadition  shovs  how 
short  is  the  duration  of  any  historic  period.  The 
oniTerse  may  be  eternal,  but  fire  and  flood,  in  r^ular 
altercations,'  prevail  and  sweep  into  oblivion  man  and 
all  his  works,  save  in  a  few  sheltered  homes  of  imme- 
raorial  cnltore,  like  Sigypt,  which  maintain  the  continuity 
of  the  rsca  In  this  scene  of  mortality  and  short-Uved 
hopes,  the  only  wisdom  is  to  nourish  the  hope  of  a  life  to 
come,*  to  do  one's  duty  to  the  fatherland  on  earth,*  while 
ever  mindful  of  the  true  fatherland  of  souls,  which  is 
"Vernal  in  the  heavens."' 

It  may  be  said  that  the  eommentary  on  the  Drtam  of 
Sapio  represents  the  mysticism  of  a  small  circle  of  philo* 
sophic  dreamers,  and  not  a  general  state  of  moral  feeling. 
And  certainly  the  seeker  for  historical  truth  should  not 
eza^erate  t^  influence  of  ideals  which  in  every  age  are 
the  guide  of  only  a  minority.  It  is,  however,  an  even 
gnyex  fault  to  fix  one's  gaze  on  the  baser  side  of  past 
ages,  and  to  ignore  whatever  there  is  of  hope  and  pro- 
mise in  the  slow  and  painful  development  of  humanity. 
Sach  is  not  the  habit  of  a  sound  and  scrupnloua  historical 
spirit  Nor  is  it  the  attitude  of  a  truly  religious  mind. 
It  shows  but  little  foith  in  the  Father  of  all  souls  to 
believe  that  He  consigns  whole  generations  of  His  children 
merely  to  the  worship  of  devils,  without  any  glimpse  of 
Bimself,  and  to  dwell  on  their  blind  aberrations  of  super- 
stition in  groping  towards  the  light,  and  on  their  frantac 

'  Hkcn^  Sem.  Sc^.  iL  10,  8.  *  lb.  iL  17. 

*  Ib.iLlQ,  S,  n»  wto  hnmuiM  •  Aog.  lU  Oh.  Dei,  ii.  17,  illnd 
•z  puis  mniniK  tM>pB  oooiduut  Flotini  nbi  alt :  "  Fugisndnm  Mt 
mMMnta  mondo  at  mmu  oriDntnr  igitur  &d  cuiaiimun  utriua,  at  {bi 
Tel  elDTlaiiB  Tieisaini  t«1  uiutioDe  pater,  «t  ibi  omnU.  Cf.  llaorobk 
ndnutoL  m  Som.  Seip.  i.  B,  >. 

•  Jt.  a.  12, 1. 
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efforts  to  calm  the  terrora  and  the  longingB  which  aie 
inspired  by  the  ioetadicable  faith  in  a  world  bejond  the 
grave.  Bather  should  we  welcome  indications  that  Gtod 
never  utterly  forsakes  the  creatures  of  His  hands,  and 
that  in  the  decay  of  ancient  heathenism  there  was  a 
moral  and  spiritual  life,  which  was  to  be  nourished  in  an 
nnending  future  by  the  divine  ideals  of  Qalilee. 
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TBI  ISSIOIHINT   OT   HUTHD)   AKS   OHBISTIAN    MORIXIBTB 

Tkw  InqniiieB  Hhoold  be  more  intexesting  thaa  the  attempt 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  inner  tone  and  life  of  sodetj 
in  Western  £iuope  on  tlie  ere  of  itn  oollapsa  Was 
aode^  as  cormpt  and  effete  as  it  has  been  represented  } 
Were  its  vices,  as  SalTianns  insisted,  the  canse  of  the 
triumph  of  the  barbarians  T  The  judgment  of  the  entha- 
siastic  sficetie  of  Mameillefl  has  been  reproduced  by  snoces- 
tdve  geneniitions  of  moralists  and  histoziaus.  The  accosers 
have  been  Tehement  and  pitilee&  And  hardlf  a  word  of 
direct  wlf-defance  and  aelf-excolpatdon  &om  all  that 
crowd  of  stately  nobles,  keen  dialecticians,  and  polished 
litterateurs,  has  oome  down  to  us.  It  is  eatr^  to  frame 
such  wholesale  indicboents  against  the  silent  generations 
of  a  long  past  age.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  perform  the  more 
usefol  task  of  realising  how  they  actually  lived,  and  what 
answer,  could  they  defend  tiiamselvee,  they  might  make 
to  their  acouseis. 

It  is  never  safe  to  trust  sweeping  oenHuie  of  the  morals 
of  a  whole  age  or  peopla  What  a  pictnie  of  our  own 
time  might  be  drawn  by  some  acrid  or  enthusiastic 
moralist  of  the  thirtieth  century,  who  should  dress  up  all 
the  scandals  of  fsuihionable  life  hinted  at  in  society 
journals,  all  the  tales  of  rain  on  the  Turi*,  all  the 
unsavoury  revelations  of  our  police  coarta  and  divorce 
courtfl,  and  present  them  to  his  readers  as  a  fair  sample  of 
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the  way  in  whidi  the  Et^ish  people  were  living  in  the 
last  years  of  the  leign  of  Victoria  I  Tet  this  is  ^e 
fashion  in  which  satirists  or  moralists  have  treated  the 
first  century  and  the  last  of  the  society  of  the  Empire. 
The  satirist  of  the  leigD  of  Domitian  has  left  us  pictures 
of  deprsvi^  and  extravagant  Belf-indo^ooe  which  are 
mrae  revolting  than  anything  in  the  pages  of  S.  Jerome 
or  SalvianuB.  If  society  at  luge  had  beeo  haU  as  corrupt 
aa  it  is  represented  by  Javenid,  it  most  have  speedily 
perished  of  mere  rottenness.  Yet  when  Juvenal  died  the 
Boman  world  had  entered  on  a  period  of  almost  unex- 
ampled peace  and  prosperity,  a  period  of  upright  and 
beneficent  administration  and  high  public  virtue,  culmi- 
nating in  the  reign  of  the  saintly  Marcus  Aurelius.  An 
intensity  of  devotion,  hitherto  strange  to  it,  was  giving  a 
&esh  life  to  Boman  paganism.  Philosophy  was  difiusing 
more  spiritual  conceprione  of  God,  and  a  bumaner  charity 
in  the  relations  of  life.  The  inscriptionB,  the  letters  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  and  even  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  as 
severe  a  moralist  as  Juvenal,  reveal  to  us  another  world 
firom  that  of  the  satirist,  a  world  of  severe  and  elevated 
virtue,  in  which  the  men  and  women  sustain  one  another 
in  adherence  to  high  principle,  in  the  pntsnit  of  lofty 
ideals  of  public  duty,  or  of  literary  and  philosophical 
studies.^  If  we  shudder  at  the  enormities  of  T^ellinus  and 
Messalina,  we  should  always  remember  that  the  same  age 
produced  a  Thrasea  and  a  Corbulo,  an  Arria  and  a  Paulina. 
Boman  satire  was  perhaps  the  strongest  and  most 
original  department  of  Boman  literature.  But  its 
judgments  must  be  taken  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve. 
It  was  frank  and  outspoken  about  deeds  of  darkness, 
over  which  oar  more  timorous  delicacy  is  inclined  to 
throw  a  veil  It  was  sometimes  almost  puritanical  in  its 
moral  tone  and  the  fierceness  of  its  censures.  The 
moralist  represents  tiie  old  Boman  spirit,  and  draws  hia 
'  Dnraj,  Bm.  Boni.  t,  pp.  «2  j^.  ;  Boiadw,  SA  Jtan.  ii.  p.  IM. 
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ideal  from  an  age  of  eimpla  habits  before  Borne  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  arts  of  Greece  and  the  luxury  of  the  con- 
quered East^  He  is  apt  to  forget  that  luxury  is  not  a 
synonym  for  vice,  and  that  a  aofteoed  tone  need  not  imply 
efTeminacy.  He  is  still  more  apt  to  fo^t  that  a  whole 
class  should  not  he  made  responsible  for  the  folly  and 
intemperance  of  a  few.  He  strikes  at  the  monsters  of 
vice,  who  will  always  appear  so  long  as  wealth  and 
luxniy  abound,  and  he  leaves  the  impression  that  these 
are  not  abnormal  specimens,  but  types.  He  ignores  *  the 
mass  of  quiet  good  sense,  wholesome  feeling,  and  self- 
control,  which  in  every  age  lies  in  shadow  behind  glaring 
and  shameless  profligacy.  Above  all,  the  very  violence 
and  bitterness  with  which  the  moralist  lashes  the  vices  of 
his  time  is  a  proof  that  his  society  is  not  so  hopelessly 
corrupt  as  he  depicts  it.  He  is  fighting  for  an  ideal 
which  cannot  be  a  monopoly  of  his  own.  And  when  he 
lamento  the  d^eneracy  of  his  contemporaries  from  the 
purer  manners  of  a  remote,  and  perhaps  mythical,  past,  he 
is  often  only  expressing  personal  contempt  for  the  softer 
habits  of  increacdng  refinement,  or  else  he  is  speaking  as 
the  oi^an  of  a  quickened  moral  sense  among  the  very 
men  whom  he  judges  so  hardly. 

The  modem  inquirer  needs  even  greater  caution  in 
accepting  contemporaneous  judgments  of  the  character  of 
society  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  than  in  the  first 
In  the  one  case  an  age  of  splendid  public  virtue,  of  great 
material  advancement,  of  higher  moral  ideals,  succeeded  an 
age  which  we  are  asked  to  believe  was  a  period  of  selfish- 
ness, frivolous  extravagance,  and  frantic  and  unbridled 
debauchery.  [The  Empire  was  never  so  beneficent  and 
so  adored  by  its  remote  subjects '  in  many  lands  as  it  was 
under  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men  who  are  repre- 

>  Cf.  Frisdluider,  bk,  iii  p.  16.        eolleoted  on  thli  lahjsct  in  Fnatsl 
*  Jnr.  ziil  36.  ds  Cooluigai,  la  Omit  Ann.  p.  177 

'  Sae  tlia  inaoriptiaiii  Uborionilj      tqg. 
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seated  as  the  vilest  of  maukiiid.  It  was  still  prond  and 
eiect  ten  geserationfl  after  Juveiutl  and  the  objects  of  his 
loathing  were  in  their  graves.  But  the  fifth  oentoiy 
closes  the  career  of  Borne  in  the  West  The  most  spot- 
leas  virtue,  the  most  heroic  energy,  would  have  availed 
nothing  against  the  forces  which  had  ondertnined  the 
civilisation  of  twelve  hundred  years.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  were  in  the  last  pagan  generation  men 
who  held  a  more  sfdritual  creed,  and  had  aspirations  fiw 
a  higher  moral  life,  than  their  ancestors  who  conquered 
CaiUu^  and  Macedonia.  But  they  represent  a  &iling 
cause;  they  are  the  rere-goard  of  a  retreatii^  host^ 
pressed  hard  by  the  victorions  energy  of  the  Church, 
whidi,  coosciooB  that  the  future  belonged  to  it,  was  not 
always  able  to  do  justice  to  the  r^ime  which  was  passing 
away.  It  is  so  easy  to  attribute  failure  and  calamity  to 
moral  oanses ;  and  Christian  controvendaliBta  often  failed 
to  remember  the  Master's  saying  about  those  on  whom 
the  Tower  of  Siloam  fell.  Moreover,  even  within  their 
own  ran^  the  new  spirit  of  asceticism,  which  could  find 
salvation  only  by  fleeing  &om  the  world,  and  which,  in 
the  recoil  from  vice,  set  up  a  standaid  of  superhuman 
virtue,  was  not  always  charitable  in  its  jui^pnents  even 
of  Christians,  who,  remaining  in  the  world  to  bear  its 
burdens,  did  not  escape  its  stains.  Thus  that  old  sode^ 
had  not  only  to  endure  its  own  self-reproachfol  doabte 
and  qnestiomngs  in  the  fiice  of  ruin,  but  the  fierce,  in- 
tolerant criticism  of  the  younger  society,  which  could  often 
forget  its  duty  to  the  earthly  commonwealth  in  the  raptures 
of  a  mystic  devotion,  or  in  the  effort  to  escape  ftom 
temptations  which  may  be  as  powerful  in  the  wilderness 
as  in  the  crowded  city.  And  the  anchoret  who  thundered 
against  the  vices  of  his  »%o  had  been  bred  in  the  Boman 
schools.  He  had  been  nourished  in  his  youth  on  Juvenal 
and  Pendus  and  Tacitus.  If  he  had  not  all  their 
literary  skill,  he  had  within  him  a  fiercer  hatred  and 
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aTenion  for  the  Bins  and  weaknesses  of  men  than  even 
JaTeiial  had  felt.  They  were  to  him  the  natural  ofTapring 
of  the  daemons  of  the  old  mythology/  who  had,  with 
heUish  ingenuity,  corrupted  whatever  of  natural  probity 
and  goodness  there  was  in  the  old  Boman  character. 
The  Christian  controvenialist  coold  do  justice  to  the 
great,  Tiiila  qualities  of  his  remote  ancestors  who 
worshipped  Jupiter  and  Venns.*  He  could  hardly  believe 
in  the  virtae  of  contemporaries  who  refused  to  accept  the 
bith  of  Christ  The  Christian  controversialists  un- 
doubtedly did  a  great  service  to  humanity  when  they 
held  up  to  loathing  the  obscenitieB  of  Uie  Floralia  and 
the  theatre,  and  the  omeltiei  of  the  arena.'  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  better  pagans 
looked  with  little  approval  on  these  comtpting  dit^lays.* 
Men  will  often  rise  above  the  level  of  a  bad  religion,  just 
as  they  constantly  fall  below  the  Btandsnl  of  a  good  one. 
The  severest  censors  of  the  morality  of  the  fifth  century 
are  S.  Jerome  and  Solvianns.  And  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel  that  the  heaviest  condemnation  of  both  falls  on 
populations  nominally  Christian,  or  even  on  classes  who 
professed  to  aspire  to  a  pecoliar  sanctity  of  life.  When 
ve  read  these  things  we  ask  ourselves.  Can  the  religion 
of  the  Cross  have  left  men  no  better  than  it  found  them } 
And  if  we  may  reasonably  distrust  the  unmeasiired 
invective  of  a  Christian  writer  against  his  co-religionists, 
there  are  even  stronger  grounds  for  hesitating  to  accept  the 
ju(^meut  of  an  enemy,  in  a  period  of  fierce  controversy, 
on  the  mcn^  state  of  heathendom.  In  this  chapter  we  shall 
see  what  the  accusers,  whether  he^hen  or  Christian,  have 

^  Aiig.({(aRZM,Tiii.  ll,lfl,  as,  (Unt  c  Bym-i.  S78  ;  of.  TartulLtk 

rU.  SS.  Spielae.  10,  Ami.  SS. 

■  A.  iL  IB,  Lie,  Cf.  a  Jarome'i  *  Son.  Ep,7ta.Aii-,  Jut.  tLSS; 
Sp,  BO,  3  G.  qnid  mMaoram  BomaaM  Ajuid.  Hu«.  ixriji  1,  SB  ;  xir.  t, 
docM  qnonun  rirtatai  qnui  qui-  28,  7,  S ;  Jnllan.  Fragm.  So.  %  804 
bnadam  itallli  L4tiaM  nuoant  ni*-  (Hertlein'i  sd.  iL  88B) ;  cf.  Fried. 
toThel  Under,  U.  p.  3iS. 

■  Aug.  A  (Mb  IM,  iL  4, 37  i  Pni- 
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to  allege,  and  then  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
actual  Eacts  of  social  life,  which  can  be  gathered  team  the 
literary  remains  of  the  century,  extending  from  the  reign 
of  Gratian  to  the  last  years  of  the  Western  Empire. 

The  worst  that  a  severe  pagan  moralist  had  to  say  of 
the  moral  character  of  society  at  the  beginning  of  our 
period,  may  be  gathered  from  Ammianua  MarcelliniiB. 
He  was  bom  at  Autioch,  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  and  bad  seen  great  campaigns  both  in  the  East  and 
West  He  fought  under  Julian  against  the  Alemanni, 
and  he  served  in  the  expedition  against  the  Persians  in 
which  that  Emperor  met  his  end.  In  his  later  years  he 
settled  down  at  Bome  to  compose  a  history  extending 
from  the  prindpate  of  Kero  to  the  death  of  Talens.* 
Ammianos  was  an  honest,  high-minded  man  of  the  old 
school  He  adhered  to  the  old  religion  of  Eome,  but  his 
real  creed  was  probably  a  vague  monotheism  witii  a  more 
decided  tendency  to  fatalista.*  He  could  be  Mr  to 
Christianity,  and  he  evidently  disapproved  of  Jtdian's 
exdnaion  of  Christian  teat^ers  from  the  Schools.' 
Whether  he  is  equally  fair  to  Boman  society  may  be 
qnestiooed.  He  has  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  military 
character  along  with  its  narrowness  and  hardnees.  A 
life  of  hardship  spent  on  the  Bhine  and  the  Euphrates 
was  not  calculated  to  make  a  man  a  very  indulgent, 
peihaps  hardly  even  a  just  critic  of  the  splendid,  but 
luxurious  and  unwarlike  sociefy  among  which  he  found 
himself  on  his  retnm  to  Boma  Ammianus  has  left  two 
elaborate  pictures  of  the  society  of  the  capital  in  his 
time.*  What  strikes  a  modem  student  most  about  them 
is  that  they  might  have  been  composed  with  equal  troth 
is  the  reign  of  Nero  or  Domitian.  The  Soman  noblis 
has  ohai^ied  little  in  three  hundred  years.     It  does  not 

■  Pater,  Dit  OtMchiML  LitL  abtt  •  7i.  zzi.  le,  IS  ;  sit.  4, 
iit  Adnt.  XotNntO,  ii.  p.  121. 

■  Anuo.  Han.  xzliL  G,  G.  *  Ii.  ir.  t,7 ;  xxriiL  t. 
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sorprise  U8  to  hear  that  the  mastets  of  the  voild  an 
possessed  of  vast  domains  in  eveiy  piovince,  &om  the 
riaiiig  to  the  Betting  sun.  Although  they  have  no  longer 
the  political  power  of  their  ancestors,  they  have  the 
vanity  of  a  pampered  caste,  and  they  wish  to  proloi^;  an 
ingloiiona  name  hy  gilded  stataes  vhich  commemorate 
nothing.'  They  ride,tiiioiigh  the  streets  in  lofty  carriages, 
adorned  with  a  vul^  splendour  of  di«BS,  which  is  not 
redeemed  even  by  its  ii^ientuty.  In  their  progresses  they 
are  attended  or  preceded  by  an  army  of  slaves,  clienta, 
and  eunuchs.  Their  choicest  pleaaurea  are  in  swift  horses, 
harrying  through  the  streets  with  the  speed  of  the  post 
on  the  great  roads ;  or  in  long  and  elaborate  banquets, 
at  which  the  size  and  weight  of  fish  or  game  are  recorded, 
as  in  Juvenal's  day,*  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest 
Their  HhiarieB  are  opened  as  seldom  as  their  funeral 
vaults,  hut  they  rave  about  music  and  theatrical  perfoTm- 
ances.  Hydraulic  organs,*  and  lyres  as  large  as  carnages, 
minister  to  a  d^;raded  taste  in  music.  In  a  time  of 
famine,  when  all  foreigners,  including  the  professors  of 
the  liberal  arts,  were  expelled  from  Home,  three  thousand 
dancii^  girls  with  their  teachers  were  allowed  to  remain. 
If  the  great  man  visited  the  public  baths,  be  would  salute 
efiusiv^y  some  slave  of  his  vices,  wh(Hn  all  decent  people 
would  avoid.  "Bia  only  friendships  are  those  of  the 
gaming  taUe.  If  a  respectable  man  from  provincial  parts 
ventures  to  call  on  the  great  personage,  he  is  received  at 
first  with  effusive  civility.  If  the  visit  is  repeated  in  all 
honest  confidence,  he  will  find  that  his  very  name  and 
existence  have  been  forgotten.  The  effeminate  noble  who 
takes  a  journey  to  visit  a  distant  estate  will  plume  him- 
self on  the  effort  as  if  he  had  performed  the  marches  of 
an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar.  He  will  order  a  slave  to 
receive  three  hundred  lashes  for  bringing  him  his  hot  water 
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late.  These  men,  vho  have  not  a  particle  of  religioua 
belief,  are  the  slavee  of  anile  Bupentition.  They  will  not 
bathe  or  breakfast  or  start  on  a  jontney  till  they  have 
consolted  the  calendar  to  find  the  position  of  a  planet 

The  vnlgar  crowd  of  the  days  of  Marcellinos  is  the 
same  in  character  that  it  had  been  for  fonr  hundred 
years.  Dutu  tanium,  rt*  anceiut  optai,  Panem  et  eiremtet. 
Bat  it  was  even  more  pampered  in  the  reign  of  Honorins 
than  in  the  time  of  JnvenaL  The  emperors  of  the  third 
oentnry  had  added  wine,  oil,  and  pork  to  Uie  dole  of 
com.^  There  can  be  little  doabt  that  this  mass  of 
deeerteie  from  the  lanka  of  honest  industry,  maintained 
in  idleness  by  the  State,  was  a  hotbed  of  vice  and  cor- 
ntption.  All  the  social  aewers  drained  into  its  depths. 
Magnificent  baths,  erected  by  sncoesaive  emperors  *  from 
Nero  to  Diocletian,  offered  their  spaoions  luxury  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  to  the  mongrel  crew  who  bred  and 
festered  in  Uie  slnma  of  the  great  capital  of  the  world. 
The  hours  that  were  not  spent  in  taverns  and  low  hannta  of 
debauchery  wero  given  to  idle  gossip  about  the  favourites 
in  the  games  and  races.'  The  energy  of  the  once  sovereign 
people  exploded  in  fierce  wrangling  as  to  the  chances  of 
rival  oharioteera  on  whose  success  the  fiite  of  the  contmoo- 
wealth  seemed  to  depend.  Probably  the  mob  were  never 
so  innocently  excited  as  when  they  wero  backing  with 
hoarse  cries  their  favourites  in  the  race.  The  obscenities 
of  pantomime,  in  which  tales  of  abnormal  depravity  were 
ropioduced  to  the  life,*  the  slaughter  and  sufferings  of  the 
gladiatorial  combats,  gratified,  if  they  could  hardly  inten- 
sify, the  instincts  of  lust  and  cruelty  in  a  populace  which  for 
ceoturiea  had  been  systematically  corrupted  by  the  State. 

'  Bput.  Srt.  21 ;  I^niprid.  Alex.  e^nbtl*  Tha^narum). 

Sf.  SB ;  Top.  Aiml.  18 ;  Syiru  J^.  '  Amm.  lluo.  ziT.  0,  2S  ;  itUL 

X.  86:  0.  A  liT.  IE,  8,  iIt.  tit.  i,  2B-32. 

IT ;  ef.   Huqnudt,   Sum.   Slaatt-  *  SmL  Nero,  o.  12 ;  Jut.  tL  SS  ; 

wpkuUmVi  ^  P-  1B3.  Pradsnt.  Ftri^^fh.  x.  221 ;  Sidon. 

*  LMDprid.  AUpt.  8m.  2C  ;  Sjin.  Gcain.  uiiL  281 ;  ef.  Frudlbidsi; 

^.  z.  \\;  O.TK.  zJT.  6  {dt Man-  ii.  p.  28S. 
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The  picture  of  the  Boman  aristocrat  given  by 
Ammianna  MarceUiQUB  is  certainly  not  a  pleasant  one. 
Tet  it  is  not  ao  dark  as  the  pictnrea  lA  upper  class  life 
in  the  days  of  LucuIlnB,  or  in  the  days  of  Nero.  Kay, 
in  many  of  ita  featuiee  it  is  hardly  vorse  than  might  be 
dravn  of  English  society  in  the  nigns  of  George  U.  and 
George  IXL  Mvtato  nomine  de  U  Fabtda  narraiv/r.  Hie 
fanlts  or  vices  which  excited  the  disgust  of  the  hardy 
veteran  ate  those  of  an  old  society,  rendered  vain  and 
effeminate  by  wealth,  and  served  by  an  army  of  slaves,  a 
society  which  was  not  sobered  by  any  discipline  of  labour, 
nor  elevated  by  public  intetesta  We  may  also  suspect 
that  the  description  is  to  some  extent  coloured  by  the 
temperament  and  habits  of  the  old  soldier,  whose  life  had 
been  passed  in  ftontier  camps.  An  Indian  veteran,  who 
at  the  present  day  should  settle  in  London,  after  thirty 
years'  hard  service,  might  not  be  more  indulgent  to  out 
own  Ittxuriona  classes.  And  Ammianna  may  have  been 
wounded  by  the  hau^ty  indifference  of  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  castes  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Worldly 
society  is  at  no  time  very  appreciative  of  nnoetentations 
merit  or  service.  And  Aminianus  probably  knew  the 
great  world  chiefly  by  the  vulgarity  and  frivolity  of  its 
least  estimable  members.  Had  he  been  admitted  to  the 
dicle  of  the  Symmachi  and  Albini,  he  wonld  hardly  have 
accused  a  class,  which  r^atded  devotion  to  letters  as  the 
highest  distinction  of  their  order,  of  never  entering  their 
libraries.  A  darker,  if  not  truer  picture  of  that  society 
in  the  years  when  Ammianns  was  compoeiDg  his  history 
is  given  by  S.  Jerome. 

S.  Jerome  outlived  Ammianus  Marcellinns  probably 
twenty  years ;  but  they  most  have  been  at  Bome  about 
the  same  time, — ^in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Theodosins. 
The  saint  received  his  education  under  Donatus,  probably 
in  the  leign  of  Julian ;  and,  after  visiting  Gaul  and  the 
deserts  of  Syria,  he  returned  to  die  capital  at  tiie  time 
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when  the  Church  was  on  the  eve  of  ite  final  Tictorj. 
He  was  Uie  Becretoiy  and  intimate  Mend  of  Pope 
Danoitsas,'  and  for  a  time  was  one  of  the  most  inflnanrial 
ecdeciastics  of  Boma  He  saw  the  inner  life  of  the 
higher  dcogy,  and  of  those  great  aristocnttic  honses,  on 
which,  since  the  visit  of  8.  Athanasiua,  the  ascetic  ideal 
of  the  Christian  life  hod  cast  its  spelL*  Jerome  became 
the  director  in  study  and  devotion  of  a  remarkable  gronp 
of  women — Panla,  Lea,  A  uplift,  Maicella,  and  many 
others,  who  were  of  the  very  cream  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  bnt  who  deliberately  cut  themselves  off  from 
worldly  society,  and  in  almost  conventnal  sednsion 
devoted  tbemselvea  to  prayer  and  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.'  Some  of  them  were  aooomplished  Greek 
and  Hebrew  scholars,*  and,  in  their  minute  and  careful 
study  of  the  sacred  books,  they  often  taxed  the  erudition 
of  the  great  scholar  to  reply  to  Uieir  carious  questions.* 
We  hear  but  little  of  their  husbands  and  male  relatives. 
The  majority  of  the  lioman  Senate,  even  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  was  clearly  p^an  in  Bentiment,'  if 
not  in  behef.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  husband 
was  often  a  cultivated  sceptic  or  pagan,  while  his  wife  or 
sister  was  a  Christian  devotee.  Moving  in  such  a  circle, 
S.  Jerome  must  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  tone  and  morvUe  of  the  upper  class  in  that  period  of 
religious  transition  which  has  been  described  in  the  first 
chapter.  His  evidence  as  to  the  moral  condition  of  his 
time  would  be  invaluable  if  we  could  trust  the  coolness 

>  Bp.  133,  g  10 ;  of.  Collomlwt'i  wacda  in  Ambroa.  Sp.  17,  §  9,  onm 

S.  Jtr.  i.  p.  S26.  m&jar*   jam   curia   Christianonun 

■  Hisron.   Bp.   137,  |  E ;  for  Um  nnmsro   lit  rererta.      Bat,   if  bo, 

influanoa  of  8.  AthanaiioB'i  Lift  t/  why  did  they  not  attend  and  pre- 

AniOKV,  of.  B.  Aug.  Qonf.  viii.  fl.  vent  the  Senate  from  petitioning 

»  HiMon,  ^,  ia7,  S  7  ;  o£  i^  the  Emperor  I     If  Zoaimue  {*,  49) 

34.  ia  to  be  believed,  the  Senate,  even 

*  Ih.  103,  gS  as,  28.  after  the  defeat  of  Eiigenina,  mra 

*  Ih.  30,  34.  itill  obdonte.      Cf   Seeck's  ^rn. 

*  The  oppoaltA  view  ij   foondcd  liv.   and,   for  the   opposite  new, 
OD  Prud.  e.  ^m.  L  66S,  and  on  the  lUiuoheu,  JoArbfleAfl-,  p.  119. 
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and  fairness  of  his  judgment  as  much  as  his  knowledge. 
He  was  a  tremendous  and  beneficent  force  in  the  cause 
of  truth  aod  purity,  and  he  must  always  be  regarded 
with  lererence  alike  by  the  student  and  by  the  deroat 
Christian.  In  his  fearless  determination  to  ascertain  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  sacred  text,  he  offers  a  splendid 
example  of  rare  candour  and  patient  industry.  In  his 
still  more  feailess  denunciation  of  moral  evil,  even  in  the 
classes  with  whom  he  was  most  closely  associated,  and 
with  the  risk  of  rain  to  his  own  reputation,  he  did  a 
service  to  the  cause  of  human  progress  of  whidi  the 
value  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.^  But  Sl  Jerome  is  a 
Boman  satirist  who  is  sometimes  carried  away  by  the 
love  of  startling  effeet  and  vivid  phrase.  He  is  also  the 
ascetic,  tortured  ^SJ  the  consdousness  of  human  frailty, 
and  again  almost  intoxicated  with  the  vision  of  Ood. 

The  views  which  Sw  Jerome  held  as  to  the  ideal  of 
virtue,  and  especially  of  sexual  virtue,  are  of  the  extreme 
monastic  typa  To  him,  as  to  so  many  others  in  that  day, 
the  world  is  so  full  of  allurements,  the  flesh  is  so  weak 
and  sensual,  the  devil  is  so  cunning  in  laying  snares  for 
the  soul,  that  the  only  chance  of  escape  lies  in  absolute 
renundatioD.  The  Greek  ideal  of  moral  perfection,  as  a 
middle  state  between  excess  and  defect  of  passion,  seems 
to  the  ascetic  impracticable  or  unworthy.  Avarice  can 
oqly  be  conquered  by  selling  all  one's  possessious  and 
giving  to  the  poor.*  Luxury  in  dress  and  food  must  be 
replaced  by  sackcloth  and  herbs,  and  an  avoidance  of  the 
'  ^.  112,  g  20 ;  c£  ^.  lOi ;  87,  troTMsj,  u  T»rely  obeyed ;  Kao 
I  7  ;  6S,  §  7,  nee  scire  dignuitar,  bonis  uverBuiamm,  n  bonaatiim 
quid  FraplisUe,  quid  ApoBtoli  bcd-  quid  lubaerint,  detntliendaiii  eet, 
•eriut :  wd  ad  Beniam  inooDgnia  neo  unicomm  Undanda  annt  vitU, 
aptint  teetimoiiUi  qnaid  nuide  Ep.  SS,  j  2.  fat  S.  Jerome'* 
nt,  et  non  •itioelsEimiun  docendi  defeDrai  of  hia  chuscter,  v.  Ep.  46, 
geniu,  depimvare  sententiu,  et  ad  $8.  Fot  the  eecrat  of  the  bitter- 
TDlnntBtem  eaaja  Scripturam  tn-  Deaa  with  wfaioh  he  irsa  ueailed, 
here  repognantem.  In  replying  to  «.  Snip.  Sev.  Dial.  L  9,  g  1,  odenuit 
a  charge  of  faTonmg  the  heretical      enm  derici,  ijnia  Tituu  eonun  in- 

irindple  irhi^  in  ttieologieal  oon-  *  Bp.  108,  %  IB. 
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batih.^  The  pleasoies  of  love,  whieh  aie  treated  aa 
merely  sensual,  must  be  utterly  rejected  as  debasing  to 
tiie  elect  sooL  Hononrable  marriage  ranka  below  the 
pniity  of  intact  virgini^,  and  the  recovered  chastity  of 
widowhood.*  Nothing  can  exceed  the  extravagance 
with  which  S.  Jerome,  who  was  an  ezperienoed  man  of 
the  world,  celebrates  the  self-devotion  of  Demetrias  to 
the  virgin  state.  Her  family,  like  so  many  others  of  the 
great  Bomau  hoiuee,  had  been  mined  t^  the  invasion  of 
Alaric'  Bome  had  been  given  up  to  fire  and  sword. 
The  fairest  provinces  were  already  ovemm  by  the 
Soevee  and  Qoths.  The  tame  of  a  world-wide  empire 
and  civilisation,  the  s|dendid  traditions  and  the  hopes  of 
senatorial  houses  of  immemorial  antiquity,  wBre  vanisliiiig 
amid  an  agony  of  regret^  all  the  more  pathetic,  because 
hardly  a  voice  from  it  comes  down  to  our  ears.  Yet  the 
devotion  of  S^netrias  to  the  virgin  state,  according  to 
her  eulogist,  exalts  her  &mOy  to  a  higher  pinnacle  than 
its  loi^  line  of  consuls  and  prefects  have  ever  reached ; 
it  is  a  consolation  for  a  Bome  in  ashes ;  Italy  puts  off  its 
monming  at  tiie  news ;  the  villages  in  the  fiirtheet 
provinces  are  beside  themselves  with  joy.  Some  of  this 
is  no  doubt  mere  rhetoric,  but  it  is  the  rhetoric  of  a  man 
whose  own  passions  had  been  conquered  only  by  flight  to 
the  Syrian  desert,  by  incessant  vigils,  \sj  ftiating  and 
[vayer,*  And  the  whole  letter  to  Eustochium,  in  which 
that  well-known  pass^e  occurs,  anj^eets  other  considera- 
tions which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  reading  the 
critidsms  of  ancient  moralists  on  their  own  times. 
Probably  every  modem  reader  of  that  letter  is  lost  in 

>  ^  107,  SI  >>  10  :  zxliL  %  3.  perdidiitl  Tirginitktii  gimdnm,  •! 

*  P).  ISO,  tS  Bi  9-     H"  father      per  tertinm  Teniati  ad  Hnmidiua, 
ii  feUs  mmte  an*  qui  non  Tidit      td  ««t,  per  offioiiuu  aonjngala,  ta 
patriam  oomflntem ;  luuuo  falldor      viduitatu  contmentiam. 
qai  ,  .  .  uobilitatem    inognioi 
reddidit  Bliaa  parpetoi   -  -"'- 
ef.  S2,  S  IS-     The  bnt 
12S,  S  11>  nffioit  tibi  qi 
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aatonifihment  that  it  could  have  been  poaaibl}'  sddieesed 
1^  aoj  man  to  a  young  woman  belonging  to  one  of  the 
greatest  families  at  Boma  It  bandies,  without  the 
slightest  restntint  or  reserve,  sina  and  temptations  of  the 
flesh  to  which  we  now  hardly  allude.  It  is  absolutely 
inconceivable  that  any  moralist  or  preacher  of  our  times, 
however  earnest  or  fuiatical,  should  addiess  a  woman  in 
such  a  style.'  This  is  not  said  with  any  intention  vi 
depreciating  S.  Jerome,  whose  character  emeiged  un- 
stained from  the  fiercest  ordeal  of  malignant  cfdumny  in 
his  own  time,  and  has  borne  the  scrutiny  of  fiftem 
centmies.  He  would  be  a  dating  man  who  would  charge 
S.  Jerome  with  pruriency.  Sut  we  may  fairly  say  that 
the  writer  of  the  letter  to  EuBtocMum  is  likely  to  let  us 
know  the  veiy  worst  of  his  generation,  and  that  he  will 
not  throw  the- veil  of  conventional  ignorance  over  deeds 
of  darkness,  which  oar  more  timorous  delicacy  has  been 
accuattmied,  at  any  rate  until  lately,  to  treat  as  non- 
exiatent  Whether  unflinching  candour  or  studied 
reserve  is  the  best  tone  to  adopt  with  r^;ard  to  moral 
evil,  is  a  question  which  need  not  be  discussed.  But 
tiiat  differcoice  of  tone  between  the  ancients  and  our- 
selves should  never  be  forgotten  in  studying  the 
character  of  a  distant  past  By  keeping  it  in  mind 
we  may  be  saved  alike  &om  Pharisaism  and  from  an 
ungenerous  judgment  of  times  which  have  made  a  self- 
revelation  of  which  we  should  be  incapable. 

When  we  come  to  examine  what  S.  Jerome  has  told 
us  of  the  moral  condition  nS  his  time,  we  are  struck  wiA 
t^e  &ct  that  his  heaviest  censure  falls  on  those  who,  at 
least  in  name,  had  separated  thnnselves  &om  the  worid, 
the  monks  and  the  secular  clergy  of  Bome.  It  is  trae 
that  he  consigns  Piaetextatus,  the  votary  of  Isia  and 
Mithra,  to  outer  darkness.*     But  Fraetextatus  is  not 

'  4*-  ^  "?■  SI  1i  IS.  paoeoB    dial    di^tatam  """'■"i 

*  Ih.    28,    B,    iUa    qnsm    ante      onlminft     prMoedabutt   ...    ad 
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condemned  od  moral  grounds,  but  as  the  enthusmtic 
champion  of  the  old  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pontiff  Albinna,  a  staunch  tiiongh  tolerant  pagan,  ia 
treated  by  Jerome  with  marked  respect'  His  unbelief 
is  even  made  the  subject  of  gentle  raillery.  His  wife 
was  a  Christian.  His  dat^hter  Laeta,  who  bad  succeeded 
in  convertii^  her  young  husband  Tozotina,  was  a  devotee 
after  S.  Jerome's  heart  S.  Jerome  speaks  of  Albinns  aa 
"  a  candidate  for  the  faith,"  aud  would  have  hopes  that 
his  little  granddaughter's  hymns  to  Christ,  as  she  sits  on 
the  old  man's  knees,  might  win  him  from  his  errors. 
Another  great  magnate,  Cerealis,*  a  man  of  the  world,  of 
great  official  distinction,  wished  to  marry  one  of  S. 
Jerome's  ascetic  friends.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  religious 
views  of  Cerealis,  but  the  very  silence  on  the  subject 
probably  shows  that  they  were  not  very  decided.  Tet 
S.  Jerome  describes  him  as  a  man  of  spoQeaa  character. 
Olybrius,  another  member  of  the  noble  class,  was  probably 
a  Christian,  but  like  his  father  Probus,  the  great  prefect, 
was  probably  not  a  very  ardent  on&  Along  with  his 
brother  Probinus,  he  was  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp 
of  pagan  mythology  by  the  poet  Claudian.  His  virtues 
as  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  citizen  are  not  leas  emphatically 
extolled  in  a  letter  of  S.  Jerome.'  The  saint  professed  to 
regard  Bome  as  the  mystic  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,* 
from  which  the  true  followers  of  Christ  should  flee  to  the 
desert,  "blossoming  with  the  flowers  of  Christ"  Yet 
when  we  look  for  details,  we  find  little  in  S.  Jerome  to 
Fabia  Paalina  oommemonte  on* 
another's  virtues,  rsTesl  a  Tsligioiu 

_ enthTuuim     which     acplains     S. 

ji  InMix,  sea  in  soiiieiittbiu      Jeroms'a    bittemeu;    of.    Seeck'a 

tenebrii  continetur  ;  of.  c  Jotuxwu.       Symavtehiu,  IxxxiiL  od  tbe  whole 

f  i«ro«aI.  S,  misenbilii  Pnetcztatai      oaresr   of  Vsttiiu    Agorins   Pntft- 

.  .  .  homo  MusilBgas,  at  idolonim      textatos. 

ooltoT.       The     coDdomnatioD    of         '  Hieron.  Ep.  107,  %  1. 

PrMteit&tna  is  ezpreosly  on   the  *  Ih.  127,  §  2. 

CTODnd  of  bia  heathen  inpeTstitioD.  *  Ih.  130,  |  3  ;  cf.  Seeck'a  S^m. 

The  liMoriptioiM  (C.l.L.  1778),  in      ot.  ;  Claud.  Com.  ftwi.  «t  (Myfc 

which    ha    and    his   wife   Aconia  *  lb.  46,  5  H. 
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lead  Ds  to  believe  that  the  men  of  the  great  families,  with 
whom  Paula,  Marcella,  and  Melania  associated,  fell  below 
the  moral  standard  of  their  ancestors  or  even  below  the 
level  of  worldly  respectability  iu  oar  own  time. 

Chriatian  asceticism,  however,  like  every  other  great 
movemeat  which  has  disturbed  the  routine  of  life,  had  its 
rsMon  if£r&  There  were  seriooa  perils  to  virtue  in  the 
household  life  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  which  S. 
Jerome  has  laid  bare  with  an  unsparing  bankness,  thongh 
probably  also  with  aome  exaggeration.  Among  these 
the  system  of  domestic  slavery  was  the  most  fruitful  ot 
corruption.'  In  the  days  of  Salvianns,  as  in  the  days  of 
Horace,  the  attractive  slave^rl  too  often  was  the  eaay 
prey  of  her  master's  lusts ;  and  amours  of  this  kind  wei« 
r^arded  even  in  Christian  families  with  a  tolerance 
which  astonishes  modem  sentiment*  Perhaps  even 
more  insidious  was  the  influence  of  female  slaves  on 
tbeir  young  mistresses.  The  attendants  who  surrounded 
the  Koman  lady  at  her  elaborate  toilet,  and  decked  ber 
out  in  her  silks  and  jewels,  were  often  not  the  aafeat 
companions  for  inexperienced  innooenceh  Their  dasa 
had  often  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  Christian  £uth,'  and 
spread  the  most  malignant  rumours  about  its  professors. 
They  flattered  with  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  privileged 
Cavourites.  The  picture  of  the  greed,  lubricity,  and 
spitefulness  of  this  chattering  crowd,*  who  surrounded 
the  lady  of  noble  rank,  was  probably  a  much-needed 
revelation  of  one  of  the  worst  cankers  at  the  root  of 
Koman  society. 

S.  Jerome,  like  Ammiftfnm  Marcelliniis,  was  disgusted 
with  the  display  of  wealth,  which  seems  to  have  become 
more  ostentatious  and  vulgar,  as  artistic  skill  and  feeling 
decayed.     But  in  S.  Jerome's  pages  wmnen  are  the  great 

1  HMran.  ^  U,  II 6,  fl ;  cf.  107,       oratsntiu  donra*  inlteabrit  £ural> 
I  4  ;  ef.  Wallcin,  ffut.  dt  VEtda/t.      uitibnt  atL 
iLpB.82S(99.,'FdBdUndn,Lp.32a.  *  Huron.  ^  Si,  |fi. 
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ofiendets.  Their  gaudy  tnrbana  aud  elaborate  coiffuiea, 
their  costly  eilka  aod  liberally  applied  coemeticB,  and 
blazing  wealth  of  jewels,  are  described  with  a  scorn  which 
makes  the  minuOs  observation  of  detail  somewhat  surpris- 
ing.' The  saiot  often  warns  his  female  disciples  against 
the  danger  of  appearing  among  the  fashionable  and  showy 
dowd.*  The  danger  to  female  innocence  seemed  to  him 
80  great  that  the  only  safety  for  a  woman  lay  in  cutting 
herself  off  absolutely  from  the  world.  It  ia  hard  to 
believe  that  the  reserve  and  delicacy  of  so  many  genera- 
tioos  of  social  culture  should  have  grown  so  helpless  in 
the  face  of  evil  And  the  warm  imagination  of  S.  Jerome 
has  probably  exaggerated  the  peril  If  we  may  believe 
him,  the  curled  saA.  essenced  fop  was  almost  irresistible 
in  those  daya*  A  touch  of  his  hand  and  a  glance  from 
his  eye  seem  to  have  placed  yotmg  women  of  rank  and 
breeding  at  bis  mercy.  There  is  probably  better  ground 
for  the  disgust  with  which  the  appearance  of  the  fashion- 
able matron  in  tiie  streets  is  described.*  She  takes  h6r 
airing  in  a  litter  surrounded  by  a  great  troop  of  slaves 
and  eunuchs,  and  closely  attended  by  some  foppish  major- 
domo  or  favourite  domestic,  whose  pampered  air  and  easy 
familiarity  sometimes  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  on  his  ' 
mistress's  fair  fama  But  the  great  danger  was  the 
banquet.  Diddle  ivier  epulas  acrvatwr  pudicUia}  It  is 
bard  for  us  now  to  realise  that  this  should  be  true  of  a 
polished  society  with  an  ancient  tradition  of  dignity. 
Yet  3,  Jerome,  in  his  ardour  for  the  ascetic  life  as  the 
only  path  of  salvation  for  frail  humanity,  places  his  ban 
on  what  we  should  regard  as  innocent  enjoyment  of  a 
hospitable  tabla  The  description  of  the  effects,  on  the 
hot  blood  of  the  south,  of  rich  wines  and  delicate  meata 

*  Hieron.  ^  fii,  S  7 ;  103,  glS  ;      batnloi    qnilibtt    mannin,   •niton- 
U7, 1 8.  tabit  lunm ;  «t  premiB  digitia,  Mt 

■  A.  ISO,  S  IB  ;  51,  g  IS  ;  IDT,       tanUbitur  mat  teiitabiL 
f  7.  •  Jb.  M,  S  IS. 

•  A.   117,  I  6,   dabit  tiU  bw-         *  lb.  117,  !  6  ;  107, 1 8. 
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in  manj  coarses,  vith  the  Bccompanimesta  of  voluptaona 
music  and  BUggeBtive  danoing,  m&j  repnoent  the  tone  of 
certain  circles  of  bis  age.  It  would  be  certainly  tme  of 
manj  in  the  time  of  Ciceio.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  high-minded,  stately,  and  citltivated  ladies,  so 
many  of  whom  are  known  to  ns,'  had  been  exposed  to 
the  contamination  of  anch  groBsneaa  in  their  joutfa,  or 
that  tbey  could  not  observe  the  limit  between  harmless 
natural  enjoyment  and  sensual  indulgence.  The  truth  is 
that  3.  Jerome  is  not  only  a  monk  but  an  artist  in  words; 
and  his  horror  of  evil,  his  vivid  imagination,  and  his 
passion  for  literaiy  effect  occasionally  carry  him  beyond 
the  r^on  of  sob^  fact  There  was  much  to  amend  in 
the  morals  of  the  Boman  world.  But  we  mast  not  take 
the  leader  of  a  great  moral  reformation  as  a  cool  and  dis- 
passionate  observer. 

About  the  time  when  this  letter  of  S.  Jerome  was 
penned,  Macrobius  represents  the  leading  members  of 
the  pagan  aristocracy,  Symmachus,  Albinus,  FlavianuB, 
Praetextatua,  as  spending  the  days  of  t^e  Saturnalia 
together.  The  mornings  were  given  up  to  learned  dis- 
cusslons  on  antiquarian  and  literary  Bubject&  In  the 
evening  they  met  for  lighter  and  gayer  conversatioQ  fdi 
dinner ;  and  our  attention  is  expressly  drawn  to  the 
el^aut  moderatioD  of  that  day  in  food  and  drink,  and  to 
the  banishment  of  the  dancing  girl  and  the  bnfToon  from 
the  banquet*  The  evidence  of  Macrobius,  who  is  writing 
without  any  parti  pria,  is  worth  at  least  as  much  as  that  <^ 
S.  Jerome  on  such  a  point  And  if  such  was  the  tone  of 
the  pagan  aristocracy,  can  we  believe  that  the  great 
Christian  honses  would  be  more  lax  1 

>  Rrala,  HierMi.  Bp.  lOS ;  Sarmi*,  OompM*  with  thii  S.  Jennu'i  Ep, 

Ckndiui.   LoKM   Strtiuu  ;    FabU  117,  t  0.      Although  PiaetotUtui 

Aconia  Pftnlina,   CJ.L.  ri.  1779  ;  ia  out  of  the  pu-17   in   th«  Sat- 

BUmUI*,    Oiaron.  ^  SB ;  LmU,  wmalia,  tha  hsom  ii  Uid  in  kuim 

Zot.  T.  S>,  ygar  aftec   hia  daath  in   Itb,    m 

*  Macnb.  At  U.  1, 1 4  ;  iiL  IS.  appaan  ftom  tha  pMiaga  L  1,  f  6. 
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But  if  S.  Jerome  deals  hardly  irith  the  Ticaa  of  the 
worldly  classes,  he  is  perhaps  even  more  merciless  to 
those  of  the  professedly  strict  and  religions ;  aad  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  his  candour  and  sincerity  tliat  he  lays  bare 
vith  such  an  unsparing  hand  the  corruption  in  Chriatiaii 
society,  even  in  the  inner  circles  of  asceticism.  In  some 
of  his  descriptiona  of  eccleaiaatical  worldlinesa  and  corrup- 
tion the  very  spirit  of  Juvenal  is  upon  hlm.^  And  his 
consuming  zeal  for  a  great  cause  prohably  made  him  less 
merciful  to  the  failings  of  his  own  class  than  a  man  of 
the  world  would  have  been.  Yet,  after  all  allowanosa, 
the  picture  ie  not  a  pleasant  on&  We  feel  that  we  are 
far  away  from  the  simple,  unworldly  devotion  of  the 
freedmen  and  obscure  toilers  whose  existence  was  hardly 
known  to  the  great  world  before  the  age  of  the 
Aotonines,*  and  who  lived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  in  constant  expectation  of  the  coming  of 
their  Lord.  The  triumphant  Church,  which  has  brought 
paganism  to  its  knees,  is  very  diETerent  from  the  Church 
of  the  catacombs  and  the  persecutions.  The  Sishop  of 
Rome  has  became  a  great  potentate  surrounded  by 
worldly  pomp,  and  with  a  powerful  voice  in  the  councils 
jf  the  State.'  In  the  reign  of  Valentinian  <367)  the 
rival  factions  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  had  convulsed  the 
city  in  their  etrugglea  for  this  splendid  prize,  and  in  one 
day  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  corpses  were  left  on 
the  pavement  of  one  of  the  churches.*  Ammianns 
Marcellinus,  who  describes  the  conflict,  thinks  it  natural 
that  men  should  so  contend  for  the  chance  of  being 
enriched  by  the  offerings  of  Soman  matrons,  of  riding  in 
elegant  apparel  through  the  streets,  and  giving  banquets  of 
more  than  regal  splendour.   The  pagan  Pnietextatua  used  to 

I  For    tha    ntirio    Tain    in    S.  *  ReDU,  JT.  JurtU,  p.  447 ;  et 

JarooM,  cf.  tha  ■katchofGruDtiiiu,  to.  66,  68;  ot  friedUnoai',  iU.  ^ 

tha  iiiipotsnt  eritio,  ^.  12C,  g  IS ;  US. 
ud  tha  gntt  Udr  at  8.   Pater'*         *  Zo*.  t.  41, 
UuHia*,  £2, 1 SX  *  Amm.  Ibra.  izriL  S,  U. 
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say  jestingly  to  Pope  Damaens,  that  he  might  be  tempted  to 
become  a  Christian  by  the  prospect  of  being  Uishop  of  Kome.' 
Aiuoitg  all  ranks  of  the  clergy  corruption  prevailed. 
The  evils  of  seduction  and  captation  became  bo  grave 
that,  in  an  edict  addressed  to  Pope  Damasns/  tlie 
Emperor  Valentinian  L  sternly  proliibit«d  monks  and 
ecclesiastics  from  entering  the  houses  of  widows  or 
orphan  wards,  and  made  illegal  both  donatio  inter  vivot 
and  testamentary  bequests  in  favour  of  the  Cliurch.  It 
may  be  doubt«d  whether  the  law  was  strictly  obeyed. 
The  higher  clergy  generally  seem  to  have  lived  in  very 
nn-evangelical  worldly  state  and  loxtiry.'  They  often 
entertained  at  snmptuoos  feasts  great  mngistrates  and 
prefects.  The  clerical  epicure,  brought  up  in  a  hovel  and 
fed  on  milk  and  black  bread  in  his  boyhood,*  develops  an 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  taste  in  his  later  years.  He 
has  the  nicest  judgment  in  fish  and  game,  and  the  pro- 
vinces are  distinguished  by  their  ability  to  satisfy  his 
palate.  Holy  Orders  become  the  passport  to  social 
distinction  and  dangerous  influence.  The  doora  of  great 
houses  opened  readily  to  the  elegant  priest  whose  toilet 
was  manned  by  «  skilful  valet  The  clerical  profession, 
so  iax  from  imposing  restraint,  furnished  fadlities  for 
intrigue.  The  priest  was  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of 
superstitious  women  of  the  world,  which  was  pleasant 
and  lucrative,  but  perilous  to  virtue,*  The  supple  and 
accomplished  ecclesiastic  has  a  great  advantage  among  the 
cro<frd  of  morning  callers  on  the  rich  young  matron,  who 
repays  his  flattering  attentions  with  a  present  of  whatever 
bis  covetous  eyes  have  lighted  on.*  The  passion  for 
wealth  invaded   all   ranks   of  the  clergy.     Many   were 

>  HUron.  b  Jaham.  ffwntol.  B,  8«r.  Ditil.  L  31,  S. 

•obbat  Indsiu  beato  pepaa  Danuao  '  Hisron.  ^.  E2,  |  S. 

diMn ;  bdts  ma  IUipmiiu  accl««iM  '  A.  GS,  |  6. 

•pttcopun  at  aro  protiniu   Chris-  *  lb.  22,  g  10,    olaHei  Ipal  .  .  . 

■  CT.  7%.  zri  3,  30.  patea  tbIIb,  pratU  aoripinnt  Mint- 

*  HEeron.  ^  B3, 1 11 1  et  Snip,      audi  ;  and  1 38. 
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engaged  in  amaasing  fortones  in  trade.'  Tbey  will  perform 
the  most  disguating  and  menial  offices  for  some  heirless 
ladjr  on  her  deathbed.'  Even  the  monk  in  the  Nitrian 
desert  is  infected  with  the  nniTersal  contagion,*  and  piles 
up  a  secret  hoard  which  his  brethren  are  sorely  troubled 
to  dispose  of  at  his  death.  If  we  believe  3.  Jerome, 
nnmbers  of  these  clerical  and  monki^  impostors  became 
far  richer  than  they  could  have  been,  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  world.*  They  go  about  asking  for  alms 
to  be  distributed  to  the  poor,  bnt  secretly  enrich  them- 
selves ;  making  a  parade  of  their  bare  feet,  black  cloaks, 
and  long  unkempt  hair,  th^  cteep  into  houses  and 
"  deceive  silly  women  laden  with  sins."  Pretending '  to 
live  in  the  greatest  austerity,  they  spent  their  nights  in 
secret  feasting  and  sensuality. 

The  picture  which  S.  Jerome  draws  of  female  society 
is  so  repulsive  that  we  would  gladly  believe  it  to  be 
exaggerated.  But  if  the  priesthood  with  its  enormous 
influence  was  so  corrupt,  it  is  only  too  probable  that  it 
debased  the  sex  'which  is  always  most  under  clerical 
influeace.  That  clerical  concubinage,  under  the  pretence 
of  the  severest  sanctity,  was  common,  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writers  of  the  time.  & 
Jerome  is  perfectly  explicit  on  the  subject  Men  and 
women,  vowed  to  perpetual  chastity,  lived  under  the 
same  roof,'  brazening  out  the  miserable  imposture  of 

>  Hleron.  S^  S2,  {  6 ;  13S,  S  1II>  Qio*  Iu'>  t«z«ndo  wqaidBnt  dera- 
il sgotUtorem  oierieuiD,  at  ax  inopi  iWit,  bCo. 

diritem,    sz    ignobili    glorioaom,  *  Ih.    125,  %  Ifl,  dob  viatom  «t 

QOftU  qnuiduii  psBtam  fug&  rMtitum^  qnod  Apoatoliu  iHvwsipit, 

,,,,_,,,.                 .  tod  ni«jor«   qiiim  ueculi  homlDei 

*,  1  ^    *^l    '}^  apponnnt  ma-  ^oi„„',Qt«  ^tanUi  ■,Ep.m,%  U. 

tjiUiti,   obiident  l«3tiira.   punilen-  ^^^^  ^j^^^  „„„„ij  ^  ^'^^^ 

turn   itomauhl  .  .  .  muiu  propria  giftcularea. 

iiuci]ntmt.     P»"nt  ad   mtroitnm  •  /i.  22,   J  28,   at  qnaii  longa 

coniniodliia     habuDt     aciaciUntur  tt^lmnt. 

.  .  .  aimiilataqiia  laetitia  man.  in-  ,  ^  jj   j  ^^^  ^,„  j^^  ^^^ 

triiuecua  avRia  toiquatnr.  cubiculo, sacpc  quo tanaatnrlaotnlo! 

■  A.   23,   !  33,  oantum    aolidoa  oC  Snip.  8«t.  Dial.  i.  S,  4 ;  1,  »,  4. 
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aaperhnman  parity  under  impcnsible  ccmditions.  Tbcse 
ifl  a  cnrioas  letter  of  S.  Jerome's  to  a  young  lady  of 
position  in  Qanl,'  written  at  the  iustanco  of  her  brother, 
which  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  union  of  snpersti- 
tion  and  licence.  She  makes  a  profession  of  leading  a 
ChristiaQ  life,  yet  she  has  separated  from  her  mother, 
and  has  installed,  as  master  of  her  hons^  a  "  brother  " 
who  is  apparently,  and  is  r^arded  by  the  neighbourhood, 
as  equally  master  of  her  house  and  of  her  virtue.* 

On  a  not  much  higher  level  are  those  virgins  of  the 
Church,'  whose  peculiar  dress  is  their  only  title  to  Ae 
name  which  they  disgrace  and  who  strut  about  the 
greets,  nodding  and  leering.  In  many  so-called  Christiaa 
circles  the  gay,  supple  "virgin"*  who  would  laugh  a( 
jeeta  of  doubtful  freedom,  and  who  had  a  relish  for  spite- 
ful gossip,  was  much  more  popular  than  the  "  rough  and 
rustic "  person  whose  religicm  was  not  a  fraud.  Many 
other  sketches  of  female  character  have  been  left  na  by 
the  pencil  of  S.  Jerome — tiie  sot  who  justifies  her  love  of 
wine  with  a  profane  jest,'  the  great  lady  puffed  up  by 
the  honours  of  her  house,  and  surrounded  by  a  herd  of 
sycophants,  the  great  lady  who  passes  through  S.  Peter's, 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  doling  out  alms  with 
equal  parsimony  and  ostentation,  and  repulsing  the 
importunate  widow  with  blows.'  Such  scenes  and 
characters,  like  those  in  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  one 
would  gladly  believe  to  be  brilliant  and  imaginative 
pictures  of  an  exceptional  degradation  of  character.  If 
they  represent  anything  like  a  general  tone,  it  becomes 

>  Hieron.  Bf.  117.  almptioitat.    "Stsa  nt  ilU  bonidk, 

1 1^  Wl,  I  9.  turpU,  nuticsiiK,  tarnbilU^  at  qius 

1  n.   ii-j'  tt       .Ji  i«  I,      ™,»  '^"  foraitan  mwitam  non  lubuit, 

»Jl.  m,S7:  xriLlS  h«immt  q^U  inrenirt  non  potait 

qoM  per  pnblicnm  noUbihter  inc^  ^  •  a,,  22,  b  18,  ubi  m  m«o  in- 

dant!   rt  fnrtiru  oenlonim  nuti-  ^■^^■,^^■^1  ,bri»Uti  B«ril»((inm 

bw  ■dDl.n.DUoiD  Br<«<i  pot  »  ^pSuntM:    Absit  ut  ^    m.    . 

"'"^*'  Christi  MDguine  »brtiiie»in  I   Btm 


sti  unruini 
*  Ji.  as,  I  32. 
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easy  to  understand  the  exodus  from  the  eecoitd  Babylon, 
and  the  charm  of  the  hermitage  in  the  desert'  "from 
which  are  drawn  the  stones  whereof  ie  builded  the  city 
of  the  Great  King."  It  would  seem  that  the  Church,  in 
conquering  the  citadel  of  the  Empire,  had  loat  the  fresh- 
nssa  and  purity  of  its  eacly  days.  It  had  vanquished 
the  external  power  of  heathenism ;  it  had  stiU  to  subdne 
the  forces  of  corruption  within  its  own  pale.  It  is  at  all 
times  hard  for  mediocre  character  to  sincerely  embrace  a 
lofty  ideal,  and  the  spectacle  of  grovelling  worldliness 
and  materialism  afTecting  the  tone  of  an  elevated 
spirituality  is  not  unknown  in  later  days.  But  in  the 
fourth  century  there  was  found  a  remnant  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  at  the  summons  of  an  imperious 
faith.  The  members  of  the  proudest  hooses  sold  all  that 
th^  had,  and  turned  their  backs  upon  state  and  luxury,  in 
order  to  sp^d  the  remainder  of  life  in  works  of  mercy 
and  prayer.  And  in  reading  the  letters  of  S.  Jerome  we 
should  never  forget  that  he  is  of  that  elect  company, 
that  be  regards  Boman  society  in  the  high  light  shining 
from  the  Cross,  and  that  the  Cross  to  him  is  not  the 
mere  symbol  of  a  lightly  held  creed,  but  an  imperious 
power,  demanding  a  surrender  of  will  and  earthly  passion 
as  complete  as  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  all.  The  gloiy  of 
that  age  is  the  number  of  those  who  were  capable  of 
such  self-surrender ;  and  an  age  should  be  judged  by  its 
ideals,  not  by  the  mediocrity  of  conventional  religion 
masking  worldly  aelf-indolgence.  This  we  have  alwajrs 
with  us ;  the  other  we  have  not  always. 

More  than  fifty  years  have  passed  away.  The 
cataclysm  of  barbarism  has  fallen  on  the  West  Pro- 
vinces have  been  ravaged,  splendid  cities  have  been 
desolated,  and  the  imperial  power  baa  been  shaken  to  its 
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bu&  S.  Jerome,  on  the  nevs  of  the  earliest  disasters 
reaching  him,  exclaimed,  "The  barbarians  are  strong 
through  oiir  vices."'  And  this  is  the  text  on  which  another 
great  preacher  calls  the  Bomsn  world  to  recognise  in 
their  calamities  the  righteous  puuishment  for  their  sins. 
Salvianne,  &  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  most  have  seen 
almost  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.*  Bom  probably  at 
Col<^e,*  and  educated  in  the  School  of  Treves,  he  had 
witnessed  in  his  early  yonth  the  horrors  of  the  great 
invasion  which  laid  the  cities  of  the  Bhineland  in  ashes. 
From  these  troubles  he  sought  refuge  in  the  south  of 
Gaul,  where  he  lived  in  intimacy  with  some  of  the  great 
bishops  of  the  time, — S.  Eucher  and  S.  Hilarios,  and  the 
scholarly  and  ascetic  society  which  made  the  Isle  of 
L^rina  its  home.  He  is  a  man  of  keen  sympathies  and 
fiery  temperament,  full  of  the  ascetic  ideals  of  his  time. 
He  feels  a  burning  indignation  against  ^e  selfishness  of 
the  wealthy  and  official  class,  and  an  equally  passionate 
pi^  for  the  poor  and  oppressed,  which,  had  he  lived  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  wonld  certainly  have  made  him 
a  Socialist  of  the  extremest  type.*  The  thesis  of  the 
treatise  entitled  At  Gvlematione  Dei  is  very  simple,* 
The  unbelieving  Epicureanism  of  the  day  saw  in  the 
calamities  of  Gaul  only  a  proof  of  the  indifference  of  the 
Deity  to  the  fortunes  of  men.*     Salvianos  saw  in  them 


*  J^  80,  g  17,  D<Htrii  peocatii 
Barbui  fortea  lunt :  costnl  nUU 
EonwniiB  aiipantttu  eiercitiu. 

■  OsDuwL  <U  Scrip.  Eal.  a.  67, 
viTtt  naqas  hndie  in  lanectate  bonL 
,  Gaon^ius  wu  ■  eontemporarj  of 
Pop«  Oeluius,  to  whom  he  seot  tbe 
work  qaoted,  r.  o.  100.  But  for 
doubti  kbout  thii  MctioD  ct  Ebert, 
p.  447,  D.  i. 

*  SbIt.  fy.  l.tdolesoani  qnani  id 
Toa  mill  A^pninae  optus  set  at 
da  qao  »li()iu<l  fortane  amplini 
^Mram,     1119     propinquoi     meui 

*  Sae  foaJm  tha  four  booka  ad 


Ecciaiam,  agftiiut  BTuiot ;  ef. 
aapraiallf  iii.  48,  p>°pBr  bntl- 
tudiDem  amit  maiuukcitiita,  diraa 
(npplicium  faeultata. 

•  The  work  w«s  writtan  »ft«  439, 
for  it  mentioiiB  (Tii.  40)  the  defsat 
of  LitoriuB  &t  TonlonM  ;  and  prob- 
ably htfoTt  451,  for  the  derut  of 
AttiU  bv  the  Komuu  and  Viaigoth* 
is  not  alluded  to. 

*  The  effect  of  the  nUtnltiea  in 
ahakingmaD'a  faith  in  Proiidenca 
ma;  be  aeen  in  the  poem  cU  i'roe. 
Div.  (wrongly  attributed  to  Proapw 
Aq.)  rr.  3C-8G. 
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the  deareat  evidence  of  His  provideatiat  goTemmait, 
panishing  an  by  leavii^  the  sinner  to  the  appropriate 
conseqaences  of  his  misdeeds.  The  Soman  world  has 
deserved  its  fat«  by  its  injustice  and  oppression,  ita 
cupidity,  ita  lack  of  bardy  publio  spirit,  its  foul  and 
nniveisal  licentiousness.  Prefects  and  governors^  have 
been  venal  and  cruel ;  the  minor  officials  have  been  even 
more  ea  The  cnriales,  the  governing  order  of  the 
municipalities,  have  been  so  many  tyrants,  laying  on  and 
levying  taxes  of  which  the  heaviest  burden  falls  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  them.*  If,  by  imperial  grace,  these 
exactions  are  lightened,  it  is  not  Uie  poor,  but  the  richest 
class,  who  feel  l^e  relief  Even  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  a  strict  spiritual  life  are  tainted  by  the 
universal  contagion.  They  will  be  guilty  of  the  grossest 
oppression  when  they  get  the  chance.*  If  they  have 
wealth  they  are  as  ready  as  the  most  cynical  worldling 
to  board  their  money  instead  of  giving  it  to  Christ's 
poor,  and  they  will  actually  pretend  that  their  sacred 
profession  exempts  them  from  the  daty  of  such  a  socri- 
See.  They,  wearing  the  dress  of  an  ostentations 
asceticism,  will  plead  that  Christ  has  no  need  of  their 
gifts' — Christ,  who  is  the  universal  Sufferer,  whose 
infinite  pity  makes  Him  sharer  in  all  the  sufferings  of 
His  servants.  Christ,  exclaims  the  preacher  in  a  passage 
of  rhetorical  power,  is  the  most  needy  in  the  universe, 
because  He  feels  the  needs  of  all 

There  can  be  little  doabt  that  the  hardened  venality 
of  the  financial  service,  and  the  greed  and  rapacity  of  the 

*  Dt  Qvb.  Dei,  y.  25,  It.  21,  Til  tha  BhifUng  of  firal  barden*  from 

Bl.  potanUa  b;  oollntioii  of  ths  Abo* 

'  iS.  T.  IS,  nbt  non  qaot  Cnrialei  UrlL 

faerint  tot  tyr»nni  rant  1  *  Dt  Ovb.   Dei,  t.  61  H,   lieiU 

1    L''     Ji    ■  T  ^ ;  ^•""™*  non  fluiunt  et  illidt*  oommitttint ; 

noUntM    qnod    wlT.nt   pinp.™..  ^^          ^ ,  oonDubitu.  non  tampw 

On  the  oorraptioQ  of  lh»  ourialM,  .„,  !r_„i„.       "      *"•               r~ 

•M  0.  Th.  A  1.  117  J  SjnL  .%  "*  »  ~P"* 
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great  landowners,  were  the  vices  which  did  most  to 
nndermine  the  fabric  of  Bomaa  society.  Of  this  we 
shall  furnish,  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  ample  proob  fh>m 
the  Eom&n  Code.  But  Salvianus,  like  some  of  the  old 
Qreek  philosophers,  regarded  the  love  of  pleasure  aa 
inevitably  linked  with  the  love  of  gold.  The  populations 
of  the  great  towns,  the  men  who  were  continually  grow- 
ing richer  and  more  powerful  by  the  impoverishment  of 
their  neighbours,  were  all  alike  sunk  in  the  most  abomin- 
able sensuality.^  The  theatre  and  the  circus  had  been 
for  five  centuriea  the  great  corruptors  of  the  Soman 
world.  But  in  spite  of  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  and 
the  calamities  of  the  times,  these  schools  of  cruelty  and 
lust  retained  all  their  old  fascination  far  into  the  fifth 
centnry.'  Apollinaris  Sldonius,  about  460,  describes,  aa 
still  flourishing  at  Narbonne,*  that  degraded  pantomime, 
in  which  the  foulest  tales  of  the  old  mythology  were 
represented  in  speaking  gesture.  The  games  of  the  circus 
were  held  at  Aries  as  late  as  461,  in  honour  of  Mtgorian.* 
It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  growing  poverty  of  the 
mnuicipalities,  these  exhibitions  had  in  many  places 
ceased  to  be  held ;  and  a  self-complacent  optimism  took 
credit  for  this  as  a  sign  of  a  higher  moral  tona'  But 
Salvianus  ruthlessly  exposes  the  pretence.  The  Soman 
character,  he  maintains,  is  still  unaltered,  but  it  no 
longer  has  the  means  of  gratifying  its  base  tastes. 
Wherever,  as  at  Bome  or  Bavenna,  the  public  amuse- 
ments can  still  be  kept  up,  the  people  will  flock,  as  in 
old  times,  to  witness  thenL  The  baptismal  vow  to 
renounce  "  all  these  works  of  the  devil "  is  forgotten  by 
a  nominally  Christian  people.  The  churches  are  emptied, 
the  holy  mysteries  of  the  altar  are  contemptuously 
deserted   for  the  feverish    excitement    of    the    circus. 

'  On  tb«  oomption  of  AqoiUiiM,  *  FftBriel,  ffK  i*  ia  Omdt  Aon. 

T.  (<<  Oui.  ZM,  viL  Id.  L  SS*  ;    Cbsii,    ApaUim.    ai4.  i 

*  Ib-rHi.  1S6. 

•  Com.  im.  2BS  w  *  Btiw.  dt  0id.  ZW,  tL  49.  SO. 
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Even  the  apparition  of  the  invaders  could  not  ahat«  the 
rage  of  the  populace  for  its  accustomed  indulgence.  The 
Christiana  of  Cirta  and  Carthage  were  cheering  rival 
charioteers,  or  revelling  in  the  turpitudes  of  the  theatre, 
when  their  walls  were  Buirounded  by  the  Vandals.' 
tike  the  plague  of  Athens,*  or  the  plague  in  the  Middle 
Ages,'  the  disasters  and  confusion  of  the  fifth  century 
made  men  reckless  and  prone  to  frantic  excesses.  The 
leading  citizens*  of  Treves,  a  city  which  bore  the  first 
and  fiercest  onslaught  of  the  invaders,  and  was  four 
times,  within  a  few  years,  given  up  to*  fire  and  sword, 
were  revelling  in  a  frenzy  of  drunken  debauchery  when 
the  enemy  were  at  their  gates.  Scenes  such  as  these 
'  Salvianus  had  seen  in  his  boyhood.  They  had  burnt 
themselves  into  his  memory,  and  the  recollection  of  them 
accounts  for  the  almost  ferocious  energy  and  persistent 
iteration  with  which  he  denounces  the  self-indulgence  of 
his  time. 

But  although  we  may  believe  that  overwhelming 
disaster  may  have  driven  men  here  and  ^ere  to  drown 
their  sorrow  in  wild  and  vicious  excitement;  it  is  difficult 
to  credit  the  charge  of  universal  and  shameless  immorality 
which  Salvianus  makes  against  the  men  of  his  province. 
That  the  slave-system  is  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the 
masters  is  the  experience  of  all  ages.  But  what  is 
dangerous  to  some,-  need  not  be  fatal  to  all  Yet 
Salvianus  makes  no  exception  in  his  impeachment  of 
the  morals  of  Southern  Gaul  Every  estate  is  a  scene  of 
proGtitution.'     Aquitaine  is  one  vast  VapatviT.     Conjugal 

'  SaW.  As  Ovi.  Dei,  vi.  69.  *  lb.    riL    Ifl,    qtili    potantam 

*  Thac  ii.  63,  wpurb  rt  t)pCi  jiat  ao  diTi'tam  non  in  Into  libidini* 
H  rdXXa  rj  riX«  ^t  i-Xior  iro/iiat  vixit:  Mcncanam  lupanar  Omnium 
rt  rtrg/Mi.  viU.     Ths  cooqnMt  of  Spain  bj 

*  IntNcL  to  Boecaodo's  Deeam-  tha  "imbellM  VaodaU"  i*  ae- 
«r»n.  eonotad    for    lolelf    hj   th«    iin> 

*  Salr.  tit  Otii.  Dri,  Vi  72.  SrI-  monJitj  of  tho  coor^aared  (tiL 
riaoiu  aeenui  to  havo  iritiitBscil  27).  Tha  aenaaality  of  Bomaa 
■ome  of  thcae  aoeDta  with  hii  own  Africa  !a  deacribad  in  oran  atrongar 
ayaa  (yidi  ago  ipM,  ato.).  langtug*    (ril.    70),    video    qiud 
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hithfolnesB  ia  imlcnowii.  Except  in  tbe  nnVs  of  thoM 
who  had  taken  the  vow  of  reDonciation,  Salvianiu  will 
not  allow  the  existence  of  »  decent  viitiM.  It  is,  of 
coune,  never  poeeible  to  say  how  a  whole  population  haa 
lived ;  but  this  is  equally  trae  of  the  attack  as  of  the 
defence  of  moral  character.  We  can  only  form  a 
heBitating  judgment  on  tbe  scanty  evidence  which  has 
come  down  to  iu,  and  on  general  probability  based 
on  experience  of  human  nature.  The  indictment  of 
Salviauus  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  contemporary 
picture  of  society  which  we  have  in  the  letters  of 
Sidonius.  And  if  Salvianns  be  accurate,  the  Church 
must  have  utterly  Failed  in  raising  the  mass  of  the  Gallic 
people  to  a  higher  life.  There  must  have  been  do  mean 
between  tbe  small  class  who  renounced  fortune  and 
family  ties  at  the  call  of  Christ,  and  the  monsters  of 
cmel  rapacity  and  unbridled  lust  described  by  Salvianna. 
We  know  minutely  the  state  of  the  society  of  Bordeaux  * 
sixty  years  before  the  de  OviematioTu  Dei  appeared.  la 
the  cultivated  circle  there,  there  is  little  trace  of  ardent 
Christian  beliefs  Yet  there  is  also  little  trace  of  shame- 
less vice.  The  contemporary  society  of  Symmachus  at 
Bome  was  severely  respectable,  iu  spite  of  its  pagan 
sympathies.  If  Aquitanian  morals,  in  tbe  time  of 
Salvianus,  were  so  thoroughly  corrupt,  then,  in  spite  of 
the  spiritual  triumphs  of  S.  Martin,  in  spite  of  the  efibrta 
of  a  highly  organised  obarch,  ruled  by  many  bishops  of 
saintly  character  and  great  popular  influence,  tbe  tone 
of  provincial  society  must  have  fallen  below  tbe  level  of 
Ansoniua  and  hia  friends,  and  of  those  grave  and  strict 
provincial  senators  who,  ten  generations  before  Ausonius, 
were  regarded  by  Tacitus'  as  the  salt  of  tbe  Itoman 

ratminitam  ritiii  oiriUtnn  ...  *  8m  &  ^  of  thia  book. 

enneto*  niio  luios  niaroara  par-  *  ^nn.  iiL  GS,  siniD]  nori  hamisM 

ditoa.    And  •gun,  tU.  76,  qni*  in  •  muD[i:ipiii  at  coloniU  kCqne  edam 

iUo  nnmoM  um  humnian  outni  prorinciu   In    Miutimi   wlauiiipti 
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world.  Salvianns,  like  S.  Jerome,  judged  the  men  of  hia 
time  by  a  standard  which  might  bear  hardly  on  the  most 
respectable  societies  of  modem  Christendom.  Salvianus 
is  esBentiaUy  a  preacher.  But  the  preacher,  &om  his 
vocation,  and  in  proportion  to  bis  enthusiasm  for 
righteousness,  cannot  be  a  dispassionate  observer.  His 
raxnm  Sitre  is  to  edify,  not  to  describe  or  analyse  with 
historical  accuracy.  He  will  seldom  refer  to  virtues 
already  won ;  he  will  exaggerate  faults  which  he  wishes 
to  eradicate ;  he  will  blacken  even  bis  own  past  to  exalt 
(he  grace  that  has  saved  him ;  and  be  will  be  equally 
merciless  to  the  sins  of  those  whom  he  is  striving  to 
raise  to  a  higher  life.  The  society  of  Salvianus,  while 
nominally  Christian,  was  as  little  inclined  as  modem 
society  to  carry  oat  in  daily  practice  precepts  which  inter- 
fere with  material  success.  The  men  who  did  so  then  lost 
caste,  and  were  regarded  by  the  polished  and  selfish 
world  very  much  as  Horace  WaJpole '  would  have  treated 
an  aristocratio  friend  who  had  turned  Methodist.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  who  has  made  the  great 
renunciation  is  apt  to  treat  the  worldly  class  aa  worse 
than  it  really  is.  Its  placid  materialism,  its  bourgeois 
contempt  for  all  ideal  aims,  irritate  to  madness  the  soul 
to  whom  death  and  the  Gieat  Judgment  and  the  life  to 
come  are  the  only  realities.  The  grosser  sins  of  a  small 
minority  are  regarded  as  the  natural  product  of  that 
absorption  in  the  things  of  the  perishing  world  which  is 
the  choice  or  the  necessi^  of  the  mass  of  men  at  all 
times.  But  the  monsters  of  depravity  in  every  age  are 
probably  aa  rare  aa  the  paragons  of  saintly  virtue.  And 
we  need  not  take  too  literally  the  mot  of  Salvianus  that 
"  the  Boman  world  was  laughing  when  it  died." 

talenmt ;  ot  zn.  G.     Tha  opinion  Anaoniiu  givM  of  hit  Guail;  oireU 

whieh    Tacitnu   held,    m    to    tbs  in  tha  Farentalia. 

seTeritv  of  monli  in  ths  prorincu,  '  H.  Walpola'i  LdUn,  toL  iiL 

ii  oanflrmid  by  th*  pictoTB  whiah  p,  191  (to  J.  Chnte). 
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Ik  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  reviewed  the  Rdvene 
jndgmeuts  of  Bome  contemporaiy  moralista  od  the  state 
of  sodety  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  But  we 
fortnnatelj  possess,  in  the  other  literary  remains  of  that 
age,  materials  for  forming  an  estimate  independent  of 
either  Christian  or  pagan  censois.  The  letters  of  Q. 
Aorelins  Symmachns,'  the  poems  of  Ansonius,  and  the 
Saturnalia  of  Maciobius  reveal  to  ns  the  life  of  the 
cnltivated  upper  class,  both  in  the  capital  and  the 
provinces,  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  first 
shock  of  the  great  invasions.  The  poems  and  voluminous 
correspondence  of  Apollinaris  Sidonius  form  an  invalu- 
able storehouse  of  information  as  to  the  tone  and  habits 
of  Gallo-Boman  society,  in  the  years  when  the  last 
shadowy  emperors  were  appearing  and  disappearing  like 
puppets  in  rapid  succession  at  the  beck  of  a  German 
master  of  the  forces,  and  when  a  Visigothic  government 
had  been  organised  in  Aquitaine.  Symmachus  and 
Macrobiua,  although  they  witnessed  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Church,  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  that  conservative 
p^anism  which  made  a  last  stand  in  defence  of  the 
old  system  of  religion,  and  nourished  their  patriotic  and 

*  Q.     AnnL     STiniiMohni    wm  bora  about  4S0  (be  wu  adolMceiu 

probably  bom  Dot  long  aftn  840,  in  the  year  41B,  Ep.  Tui  t),  and 

uid  died  not  loDg  after  403  (Seeek,  wa*  alive  "  three  ol; upiadi "  after 

iliv. ;  ef.    Peter,    OttAiOU.  LilL  hi*    eoDMenUou     aa     biahop    of 

L  SI).    ApoUiuui*  Sidootos  wm  AnTargne  in  173  (A.  Iz.  12). 
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aristocratic  prida  with  the  dreama  of  a  past  that  was 
gone  for  ever.  Sidonius  repreaenta  a  socictj  which, 
though  obstinately  Koman  in  cultore  and  sentiment,  had 
been  nominally  Christian  for  two  generationa,  was  living 
in  close  contact  with  the  German  invaders,  and  was  becom- 
ing dimly  conscious  that  the  old  ordei  was  passing  away. 
Q.  Aureliua  Symmadins  belonged  to  a  family  which 
held  a  foremost  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  tiie  fourth 
century,  but  was  not  equal  to  some  others  in  wealth 
and  antiquity.  His  grandfather  was  consul  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine.^  His  father  had  been  prefect 
of  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  L,  and,  after 
holding  all  the  high  offices,  still  survived  in  the  year 
382.  The  line  was  prolonged  through  a  succession  of 
distinguished  descendants.  Symmachi  appear  in  the 
Fasti  as  consuls  in  446  and  485.  A  female  descendant 
of  the  orator  was  the  wife  of  the  great  Boethius,  and 
the  mother  of  the  two  consols  of  522.'  Q.  Aurelius 
Symmachus,  the  author  of  the  letters,  married  a  daughter 
of  MemmiuB  Vitrasius  Orfitus,  who  was  Urban  prefect  in 
the  reign  of  Constantins.  He  was  trained  in  speaking, 
as  BO  many  young  Romans  of  Uiat  age  were,  by  a  Gallic 
professor  of  rhetoric ; '  and  in  his  early  youth  he  formed 
a  close  friendship  with  the  poet  Ausonius  at  the  court  of 
Valentinian  on  the  Bhine.*  His  earliest  efforts  in  oratory 
were  pan^yrics  on  that  Emperor,  and  on  Gratian, 
delivered  at  Treves  during  Uie  campaigns  against  the 
Alemanni  The  oratory  di  Symmachus  was  greatly 
admired  by  his  contemporaries,*  and  he  was  repeatedly 

>  SMck'a  Svi-   sli-      For  Um  '/A.  j^    L    S3;   Aukmi.^ 

otTeer  of  L.  Aur.  Avianiiu  Sym-  xrlL,   dam   In   eomitahi  daguaiu 

machus  ne  C.l.L.  Ti.  ie9S.  mmbo. 

'  RuaUoiaD>,tliewireofBoeQuai,  'He   waa   mitnutad   with   th« 

ba&ra  the  lums  of  bw  grmt-grut-  ohoio*  of  a  profcBSor  of  rhetorio  for 

sTvidinother,  the  wife  of  Q.  Aure-  Uilaa  ;  hii  choice  foil  on  S.  Angoa- 

Iiiii  Symmachiu:  of.  the  Steinina  tiue.    Ans.   Cm^.  t.  o.  13,  S  2>; 

af  theSjinmaohi  in  Seaok,  xL  oC   Mwroh.  t.   1,  7;  Pmdent  «. 

*  Sjn.  Sf.  ix.  S8.  S}i».  i.  033. 
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selected  to  put  before  the  Emperor  the  riewa  of  the 
Seaate  on  qoestionB  of  the  day,  Hia  n>eech  on  the 
removal  of  the  Altar  of  Victory  is  not  unworthy  of  bil 
fame,  and  has  acquired  additional  interest  from  the 
replies  of  his  kinsman  Ambrose  and  the  poet  Pmdentiiu. 
The  inscription^  dedicated  l^  Q.  Fab.  Memmiua 
Symmachofi  to  the  memory  of  the  great  senator  recites  a 
long  list  of  officea  which  he  had  held.  He  had  been 
governor  of  several  provinces,  prefect  of  the  city,  pontiff 
and  coQBuL  He  was  admittedly  the  chief  of  the  Senate. 
Yet  probably  no  public  man  ever  left  behind  bim  a 
collection  of  letters  of  bo  little  general  inteiest.  In  an 
age  of  great  couflicta  and  great  changes,  it  is  startling 
to  find  Symmachus  complaining  to  his  correspoudents 
of  lack  of  matter.'  EiUier  the  government  was  very 
reticent,'  or  Symmachus  and  his  circle  were  very 
unobservant  or  careless  of  public  aSkira.  The  Senato 
was  still  treated  by  the  emperors  with  ceremonious 
respect,  and  possessed  many  valuable  privileges.  But 
after  the  great  reorganisation  by  Diocletian,  it  had  ceased 
to  have  any  share  in  the  government.  Like  the  consul- 
ship, it  remained  as  one  of  those  dignified  fictions  by 
which  the  Boman  disguised  the  vastness  of  the .  change 
which  separated  him  from  ^e  days  of  freedom.  It  was 
indeed  part  of  the  policy  of  Stilicho  to  consult  and  pay 
deference  to  the  Senate,  and  in  the  troubled  years  of 
Alario's  invasions  that  body  appeared  more  than  once  to 
exercise  some  independent  authority.  But  these  wen 
only  the  illusions  of  a  moment  Occasionally  the 
Emperor  condedcended  to  send  it  a  despatoh,  the  arrival 
of  which,  to  men  like  Symmadius,  was  an  event  of  the 
first  importance.  That  not  a  moment  might  be  lost,  the 
angnst  body  would  sometimes  be  summoned  before  dawn 
>  C.LL.  *i  isn. 

»  J^  iii.  10 :  ot  U      . 
puentM  etuutt    pttriM    n«gotU,      of  ii«in  v,  Pstw  Qt*A.  IML  i.  tU 
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to  hear  the  formal  words  of  Bome  despatch  which  may 
have  little  deserved  such  eager  haste.^  To  be  chosea  to 
read  it  to  the  assembled  nobles  was  a  coveted  honour, 
and  Symmachoa,  to  whom  the  task  often  fell,  is  full  of 
gratitude  at  being  made  the  interpreter  of  the  "  divine 
words."*  But  all  this  was  purely  formal  Bome  hod 
long  ceased  to  be  the  real  seat  of  government.  Kot  a 
single  TcBcript  in  the  time  of  Symmaohus  is  dated  from 
Bome.  When  Honorius  paid  his  triumphal  visit  in  403, 
the  palace  of  the  Caesars  at  Rome  bad  been  practically 
deserted  for  a  hundred  years.  While  couriers  were 
arriving  day  and  night  at  Milan  or  Bavenna,  and  iknb 
imperial  conncil  were  deliberating  on  the  latest  demands 
of  Alaric,  the  Eternal  City,  the  hearth  of  the  Boman 
race,  the  home  of  its  gods,  in  whose  name  the  whole  vast 
system  was  carried  on,  had  almost  as  little  influence  on 
the  coarse  of  government  as  Tibiii  or  Fraeneste.  Now 
and  then  a  feeling  of  n^lect  and  desertion  breaks  out,  as 
in  the  appeal  of  Claudian  to  the  Emperor  to  return  to  his 
true  home  on  Uie  Palatine.'  Occasionally  the  pride  of 
the  Senate  is  soothed,  aa  when  it  wss  consulted  aboat 
the  war  with  Gildo.*  Its  hopes  were  roused  for  a 
moment  when  the  barbarian  conqueror  raised  Attains 
to  the  purple.'  But,  aa  a  rule,  a  dull,  gray  atmosphere 
seems  to  brood  over  the  high  society  of  Bome,  and  we 
cannot  help  wondering  how  men  like  Frobus,'  after 
governing  provinces  la^er  than  any  kingdom  of  modem 
Europe,  could  be  content  with  the  frigid  d^nity  and  the 
emptiness  of  Uieii  lives  in  the  capital 

■  Sym.  Bp.  i  13,  nondnm  smIo  m^joimii,   in^tt   caans   darotu 

•Ibtnto  concniritar.  Mntentiu  Mtiireoimtu. 

•  lb.  1.  95.     H»  ukt  8y.grin»  to  '  Zo*  tL  6,  7. 

tbanh  tha  emperon  "qnihumsnae  *  8«i-  P»tr.    Probn*   tad   been 

TOoi  diyinia  literM  cradidenmt."  prooon*.  of  Afric*,  8fi7-B8  ;  pi«L 

'  87m.  Ep.  IT.   5,   of  the   TBw      ■gain,  SS3-U,  and  SSf.     Q.I.L.  n. 
W7,  Muolli  igitor  in  mimta  mora      I7t>a,  17G8. 
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The  Senate  no  doubt  was  impotent  and  ill-infonned. 
Yet  the  calm  silence  of  STrnmachus  in  the  face  of  dangen 
and  calamities,  which  must  have  struck  the  moet  anob- 
servant,  is  very  pozzling.  It  xaxj  he  the  proud  reserve 
of  the  member  of  a  great  race,  which  will  not  hint,  even 
in  a  confidential  letter,  that  the  commonwealUi  is  in 
peril  It  may  be  also  that  onshaken  faith  in  the  destiny 
of  Borne  which,  only  a  few  years  after  her  capture  by 
Alaric,  inspired  the  last  true  poet  of  Rome  to  celebmte 
her  beneficence  and  clemency,  and  to  predict  for  her  an 
imeoding  sway.^  The  feeling  was  shared  to  some  extent 
even  by  Christian  writers  like  S.  Augustine  and  Orosius.* 
There  is  a  tendency  on  all  aides  to  treat  the  menacing 
troubles  of  the  time  as  only  a  passing  cloud,  as  Decessaty 
incidents  in  an  imperial  career,  not  worse  than  I!ome  had 
often  Burmonnted  in  past  ^e&  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
considerations,  it  is  startling  to  read  a  letter  from  Sym- 
machns  to  his  son  in  the  year  402,  the  year  of  the  great 
battles  of  Follentia  and  Verona,  which  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  invaders.'  He  confines  himself  to  the  bare  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  unsafe  state 
of  the  roads,  he  has  had  to  make  a  long  detour  in  order 
to  reach  the  Court  at  Wil*" 

There  are  a  good  many  glimpses  of  the  state  of  Some 
during  tiie  anxious  years  of  the  Gildonic  revolt  But  we 
learn  more  from  Claudian  than  Irom  Symmaohus  about 
the  meditated  transfer  of  the  African  provinces  to  the 
Bastem  Empire.  Symmachus  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  dignity  of  his  order  and  the  condition  of  the  capital 
It  was  a  proud  day  when  Stilicho  had  to  report  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  conduct  of  Gildo,*  and  when 
more  majorum  the  traitor  was  voted  to  be  a  public 
enemy.     We  have  many  illustrations  of  Claudian's  com- 

>  Hatil.  Nunit  f.  <T-IiO.  Tidnam,  nhioh  Uy  on  th«  WMt,  ta 

*  Onwiiis,  ii  2,  B,  aToid  the  anemj  coming  &om  Uw 

■  Sjm.  j^.  tU.   II;  et  B««ak,  tut. 

bdiL     Th«  datonr  wm  nud*  bj  *  87111.  ^  It.  t. 
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plaint,^  "  pascimuT  arbitrio  Mauri."  The  African  corn- 
shipe  ceased  to  reach  Ostia  with  their  wonted  regularly, 
and  the  terror  of  famiae  spread  among  the  mob  of  Borne.' 
The  masseB  were  becoming  Bulleu  and  dangeroue.  There 
were  all  the  signs  of  a  coming  storm.  Kumbets  of  the 
higher  families  were  flying  to  the  safe  seclusion  of  their 
country  seats,  and  Symmacbus  prepared  to  send  away  hia 
children  from  the  capital.*  As  the  chief  author  of  the 
condemnation  of  Gildo,  he  had  himself  to  withdraw  for  a 
while  to  one  of  hie  villaa*  The  distress  was  temporarily 
relieved  by  an  oUatio  of  twenty  days'  supplies  made  by 
the  Senate.*  And  ^ain  Symmachus  describes  the  delight 
with  which,  from  his  villa  on  the  Tiber,  he  saw  the  corn 
fleet  from  Macedonia  arrive.'  But  there  are  few  indica- 
tions that  be  realised  the  grave  social  and  eoouomic 
dangers  which  are  revealed  by  the  Theodosian  Code. 
He  once  casually  mentions  that  he  is  debaired  from  \h.e 
enjoyment  of  his  country  seat  by  the  prevalence  of 
brigandage.'  There  is  a  slight  touch  of  feeling  in  a 
reference  to  the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  country  which 
met  his  eyes  in  one  of  hia  excursions.'  Yet  one  would 
never  gather  from  the  passage  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  in  once  smiling  districts  bad  returned  to  waste. 
The  letters  of  Symmachus,  if  they  had  told  us  more  of 
public  events,'  might  have  been  among  the  most  precious 
documents  in  historical  literature.  As  it  is,  their  chief 
value  lies  in  what  they  rather  stintedly  reveal  of  the 
life  and  tone  of  the  class  to  which  Symmachus  be- 
longed. Here  we  see  it  for  the  last  time  apparently 
secure  in  the  possessioa  of  enormous  wealth,  great  ad- 
ministrative power,  and  exquisite  social  culture,  seem- 

>  Da  Bill.  Oiidon.  t.  70.  Utrociniu  BuburUnitai. 

*  Stdi.  ^  Ti.  14  ;  cf.  ri.  IS,  ii  <.  *  Jb.  v.  13. 

*  J6.  ri.  26,  8S,  21.  '  Itshould  hcsiid  thstht  *ppBvi 

*  Jb.  vi.  M.  to  have  >p|ieiic]Ett  Co  loma   of  hi* 

*  lb.  ri.  12,  20.  l«It«n  4  >e|araM  ballotin,  oontain- 

*  Jb.  iii  B6,  82.  ing  ths  n«wi  o[  the  (Uj  ;  oL  J^ 
'  7k  U.  22,  aad  nniie  intnU  Mt  ii.  2C. 
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ingly  vithout  a  tiiought  of  the  storm  Thich  was  about  to 
break. 

The  senatorial  order  vaa  eoseotially  a  wealthy  ctaos 
It  bad  come  to  include  nearly  all  the  considerable  pro- 
prietors in  Italy  and  the  provinces.^  Aod,  as  we  ahall 
■ee  in  another  <^apter,  the  wealth  and  social  power  of  tta 
membera  were  increasing  as  what  may  be  called  the 
middle  class  (the  euriala)  rapidly  declined  in  numbers 
and  pecuniary  iDdependeQC&  Of  course  there  were  many 
degrees  of  opulence  in  the  tanks  of  the  senators.  That 
some  were  comparatively  poor  ia  evident  from  the  hct 
tiiat  a  certain  number  were  relieved  of  the  full  weight  of 
imperial  imposts.*  But  we  have  ezpreaa  testimony,  apart 
from  indirect  evidence,  that  the  wealth  of  others  was 
eoormona.*  A  senatorial  income  of  the  highest  class, 
exclusive  of  what  was  derived  from  the  estates  in  kind, 
sometimes  reached  the  sum  of  £180,000,*  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  was  12  per  cent 
More  moderate  incomes,  such  as  that  of  Symmochus, 
amounted  to  £60,000  a  year.  Symmachus  had  at  least 
three  great  houses  in  Kome  or  the  suburbs,  and  fifteen 
country  seats  in  vanoua  districts  of  Italy,*  He  had 
large  estates  io  Samnium,  Apulia,  and  Mauretania.  The 
tenure  of  a  great  office  in  the  provinces  gave  a  man  the 
chance  of  acquiring  such  domains.  Ammianns  Marcel- 
linuB  speaks  of  the  estates  of  Sex.  Petroo.  Probus  as 
scattered  all  over  the  Empire,"  and  he  broadly  hints  that 

'  For  tfas  T&rlaui  Mad  of  S^- 

muhiu  «.  Seenk,  xlri.  ;  Kima  loftj 

TA.  tL  tit.  LL      '  have  cooia  to  him  bj  hi)  wife  &om 

t,.  ZA.  Ti.  2,  4,  8.  ,  ^^^  j,^  ^^^  ^j    J  ^^^ 

•  Oljmpiod.  ap.  Phct.  %  U  {MiilL      until iwdine  eognitiu  orbi  RomtDO, 

Fivg.  UUL  Or.  IT.).  per  qa,ta  naiT«nuin   puao  [ttri- 

'  Harq.  SSn.  AIL  If.  p.  SE  ;  cf.      monia  apana  pooodit,  juitc  an  tecni 

Dnru7,  t.  p.  S0g,  on  thafartuaMof      nan  judioioli  aaC  noitn.     Plin;  (ff. 

tha  aailiar   Etiipira.       Pallu,   tha      N.   iviil   85)   ■llfgaa  that  hal/  of 

fraadman   of  CUidiiu'  niga,   had      Roman  Afrioi  vaaoKoed  by  aii  per- 

tOO,OOU,000  nat<raaa=£S,3U0,(KN),      loiia.     For  a  danoriiition  of  inch  an 

et  Friadlandar,  L  p,  IBS.  a«t«tet>.BoiMiar,i:<'^^..£#m.p.lSO. 
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that  great  noble  bad  not  always  acqnired  them  by  the 
fairest  meana.  The  elder  SoUustiua,  when  he  was 
vicariuB  of  Spain  about  364,'  probably  ocqaiied  the  pro- 
perty in  that  ptorince  which  his  son  enjoyed  a  gene»< 
tion  later,  in  the  time  of  Symmachns.  The  wealth  of 
Panla,  who  abandoned  it  all  to  accompany  S.  Jerome 
to  Bethlehem,  of  S.  Fanlinns,*  and  many  others  of  the 
Roman  nobility,  is  known  to  as  from  Christian  sourcee. 

The  ferrour  of  asceticism  may  have  led  S.  Jerome  to 
overdraw  his  picture  of  Soman  luzury.  But  there  is  on« 
department  of  expenditure  in  which  the  letters  of  Sym- 
maohuB  reveal  an  almost  reckless  profusion.  The  proetor- 
ship,  which  every  young  senator  of  the  highest  class  had 
to  Bssome,*  was  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  on  the  sena- 
torial class,  so  heavy  that  some  of  them  preferred  to 
resign  their  order  rather  than  nndertabe  it  It  had,  lilce 
the  consulship,  long  ceased  to  confer  any  power  at 
authority.  It  remained  as  a  disguised  form  of  taxation 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  mob  of  the  capital  The  younger 
Symmacbufi  was  atill  a  mere  boy  in  the  hands  of  a  tutor, 
when  he  was  deaiguated  for  this  expensive  honour  of 
amusing  the  rabble  of  Bom&  The  games  which  the 
young  praetor  bad  to  provide  coat  his  father  a  sum  equal 
to  £90,000  of  our  money.*  So  far  from  complaining  of 
the  expense,  his  father  is  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity 


^  C.7.£.TilT2e.  TbemoDDinttit 
rworda  the  gimtittide  and  kdmin- 
tion  ofth*  Spanurdi.  It  ii  dfttad 
in  the  conanlihip  of  JovUitiu  Au^. 
and  VftrroQiuiiM  (Sfl4].  FUr.  8td- 
luitioi  had  btNm  oonB.  ord.  in  3S8, 
and  pnek  pnat  361-8 ;  of.  Amm. 
Maro.  izi.  8,  1. ;  S;m.  Ep.  v.  GS. 
The  berdi  of  honM  rersired  to  wen 
on  the  Spaniah  eatatea,  Saaok,  clri  ; 
«1  Srm.  Bp.  [x.  IS. 

■  I1ia  wealth  of  pMUnQi  !■ 
■llnded  to  in  Ana.  Ep.  zxit.  115  : 


Hia  wilb  Therula  waa  raarmonalj 
wealibf,  «.  Grw  Tnr.  if*  Oior. 
OoKf.  107.  On  tha  wealth  of  Paula 
c.  Hienm.  ^  108,  S  S. 

■  (7.  3%.  Ti  tit.  It,  with  the  Pan- 


*  Saeok,  zlrl.  Probnt,  ihortlj 
after  the  death  of  Hoooriiu,  in  ipita 
of  the  gnomona  loam  caused  by  the 
Oothio  iaraaion,  ii  aaid  to  ha** 
•ipended  C5t,  000  do  ■  similar  occa- 
sion. Uaiimns  spent  £130,000. 
Olympiod.  |  M  ;  et  Frisdlandar, 
a  p.  SI. 
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of  gainiog  popularity  vith  the  crowd,^  aod  rejects  with 
Bcom  any  idea  of  parsimony.  His  time  and  energies  are 
devoted  for  several  years  to  the  preparations  for  the 
spectacle  which  is  to  osher  his  son  into  the  career  of 
public  life.  Symmachua,  in  everything  a  devotee  of  the 
past,*  was  nowhere  more  conservative  than  in  his  belief 
in  the  ancient  gamea  He  had  pnC  aside  tiie  coaveo' 
tional  tone  of  servility  in  demanding  from  the  reluctant 
Ilieodosius  the  performance  of  what  he  regarded  as  an 
imperious  duty  to  the  commonwealth.'  But  when  the 
occasion  arrived  he  was  ready  to  act  up  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples. Many  of  his  letters  are  full  of  the  coming  games. 
He  appeals  to  his  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
assist  him.  Lions  and  crocodiles  from  Africa,  dogs  from 
Scotland,  horses  from  the  famous  studs  of  Spain,  are  all 
sot^ht  for,  and  the  most  anxious  provision  is  made  for 
their  conveyance  from  these  distant  regions.*  The  gladia- 
torial shows  had  not  yet  been  suppressed  by  Christian 
sentiment,  and  Symmachus  was  determined  to  have  a 
band  of  Saxons,*  to  crown  the  success  of  his  games.  He 
puts  as  much  seriousness  into  the  business  as  if  it  affected 
the  very  existence  of  the  State.'  His  anxiety  is  over- 
powering. In  spite,  however,  of  all  his  care  and  profa- 
aion,  there  were  many  accidents  and  disappointments. 
Some  of  the  animals  arrived  half  dead  from  the  hardships 
of  their  long  journey.  Many  of  the  splendid  Spanbh 
coursers  had  either  perished  by  the  way,  or  were  hope- 
lessly disabled.^  The  crocodiles  would  not  eat  and  had 
to  be  killed.  Chariot-drivers  and  players,  expected  from 
Sicily,  were,  in    spite  of  all  searches  along  the  coast, 

1  SjnL  ^  U.  7S.     Cf.  iz.  ISS;  .  .  ,  led  MJunqoMidsliitenpetit 

ii.  78.  qoM  twtenutai  Tsitn  iponte  pra- 

*  ForMieiampUof  hUconwrra-  mint.     Cf.  BtL  S. 
-,  oppo.ing  »  dBcinon  •  ^.  ir.  68.90, BSj  ix.  12 ;  iL  7«; 

•  li.  U.  40. 

»  Ih.   SA   6,   IwDafieu  nnminU  *  ■"■  "■  8,  ». 

•tri  popolu*  Bmnutm  aspaoUt  '  A.  v.  Gfl. 
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oowhen  to  be  heard  of.'  The  most  cmel  Mow  of  all  vaa 
the  loas  of  the  SaxoD  gladiatora,  who,  declining  to  make 
flport  tor  the  rahbleof  Borne,  strangled  one  another  before 
tiifl  hour  of  their  humiliation  in  the  arena  arrived* 

Thia  is  the  most  interesting  pass^  in  the  life  of 
Symmachos  as  revealed  in  his  letters.  The  world  he 
belongs  to  was  the  slave  of  old  tradition  and  con- 
Tfltttionality,  and,  with  all  its  splendour,  must  have 
suffered  from  etmui.  The  great  man's  day,  just  as  in 
Pliny's  time,  was  filled  by  a  round  of  trivial  social 
observances,  which  were  as  engrossing  and  as  obligatory 
as  serious  duties.'  The  crowd  of  morning  callers  and 
dependants  had  to  be  received  as  of  old.  All  the 
anniversaries  in  the  fomilies  of  firiends  had  to  be  duly 
remembered  and  honoured.  If  a  friend  obtained  from 
the  Emperor  the  distinction  of  one  of  the  old  republican 
magistracies,  it  was  an  imperative  social  duty  to  attend 
his  inauguration.*  The  service  of  the  Sacred  Colleges 
was  another  social  obligation,*  although  Symmachus  hints 
broadly  that  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  pontifical 
college  were  inclined  to  flatter  the  Court  by  absenting 
themselves;'  and  even  Flavianus  and  Praetextatus,  who 
were  p^ana  of  the  pagans,  sometimes  excused  themselves 
by  absence  at  their  country  seats  or  at  some  pleasure 
resort  in  Campania.'  In  nothing  were  the  demands  of 
etiquette  more  imperious  than  in  letter-writing  Again 
and  again  Symmachus  recalls  the  rule  of  "  old-fashioued 
manners,"  that  the  friend  who  goes  from  home  should  be 
tiie  first  to  write.*     It  matters  not  wheUier  he  has  any- 

»  J^.  ri  43.  *  Sjm,  J^  t,  lOL 

•  Two    g«i«ntioiM    Ut«r    than  ,  ,.'    ,     '.,    '„„,    ...     ■      . 

h^h  lociBT?  at  Rom.7«y«,  ntrarS^  Eomanoi  g.niu  «it  ambiuidL 
qua  quidem,  n  fan  Lariboi  ^^redie-  '  /A.    L    <7,    SI ;    iL    S3,    mfltl 

Duitar,    arMbat  clientnm    piaeTim  tnttmmniiniinjnngi*:  thicradsliaiii 

ptdiwqna   oiretunfbM  pcpnlodtaa,  oopioaii ;  noi  nun ' 
Sid.  Sp.  L  »,  S.  *  2b.n.  80. 
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thing  to  Bajr.  Indeed,  it  is  bard  to  see  why  a  great 
many  of  these  letters  should  have  been  writtea  at  all 
They  are  about  as  interesting  as  a  visiting  card,  and  seem 
to  have  had  no  more  Bignificance  than  a  polite  attention. 
The  stiffness  of  etiquette,  which  was  introduced  into 
official  life  by  Diocletian,  and  which  invaded  the  legal 
style  of  the  imperial  rescripts,  reigns  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  period,  even  between  near  relations.  The  coa- 
servatient  of  Symmachus,  indeed,  revolts  against  the  new- 
fangled habit  of  prefixing  titles  to  a  frieuii's  name  in  a 
familiar  letter.^  Still,  his  own  son  is  "  amabilitas  tna,"  * 
and  his  daughter  '  domina  filia."  That  there  were  wartn 
affections  and  a  kindly  unselfish  nature  behind  all  this 
artificial  stiffness  in  the  case  of  Symmachus  we  shall  see 
afterwards.  With  him  and  his  casta  the  habit  of  social 
observance,  however  complicated  and  engrossing,  had 
become  a  second  nature,  without  always  freezing  the 
springs  of  natural  kindliness. 

Yet  the  cold  dignity  of  the  life  in  those  palaces  on 
tlie  Caelian  and  Aventine,  with  its  endless  calls  to 
frivolous  social  duties,  and  its  monotony  of  busy  idle- 
ness,  must  have  grown  irksome  at  times.  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  altogther  the  coolness  of  Praeneste,  the  gay 
abandon  of  Baiae,  or  the  boar-hunting  in  the  woods  of 
Laurentum,  that  tempted  the  fashionable  world  away 
&om  the  attractions  of  Some.  Symmachus  loves  Rome, 
with  all  its  turbulence,  even  in  times  of  scarcity  and 
tumult,  and  he  will  linger  in  a  suburban  villa*  on  the 
chance  of  being  summoned  to  a  meeting  of  the  Senate ; 
bat  even  he  feels  the  need  of  repose  and  emancipation 
from  the  tyranny  of  society.  At  one  of  hia  conutry 
hoDses,  he  is  as  happy  ss  such  a  stately  self-contained 
man  will  ever  show  himself,  looking  after  the  making  of 

*  87iii.^lT.S0,itknieTiiBttlUniiii  inrncatoi  nomiDani  titiilo*. 

BOatnnim  (implex  unu  mteriit,  at  ■  /b.  rti.  6,  vi.  SO,  80  l  oT  Raritt. 

p«gii]UniiileDaciiium«vipneaciiti«  ^.  i.  fl,  7,  10,  11,  IS. 

■ntafens  t  radaunni  qnin  aTgo  id  *  I^  ii.  G7,  Tii.  21. 
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his  oil  and  vine,  laj^ng  down  a  fresh  mosaic,  receiviDg  a 
friend  or  two,  or  drinking  in  the  qoiet  freshness  of  the 
Lanrentine  woods  that  overhang  the  sea.^  There  is  no 
trace  in  his  letters  that  nature  has  for  him  *  any  of  the 
romantic  charm  which  it  had  for  Ansonius  and  £utiliaa 
He  was  not  much  of  a  sportsman  even  in  his  youth. 
Ha  loved  the  country  for  its  stillness  and  repose,  for  the 
relief  it  gave  from  the  monotonous  strain  of  social  duty 
which  was  douhly  oppreseive  to  his  kind  and  conscientiona 
nature.  Above  all,  it  gave  him  leisoie  for  convene  with 
the  old  favourites  of  his  library. 

Among  the  best  men  of  the  pagan  or  semi-pagan 
aristocracy  of  that  time  the  passion  for  literature  or 
erudition  was  abeorbii^  With  many  of  them  it  took 
tiie  place  of  interest  in  public  afTairs.  The  company 
whom  Macrobius  brings  tc^thei  in  his  Salwmalia  were 
the  leaders  of  Boman  society — Praeteztatns,  Flavianus, 
two  members  of  the  great  house  of  the  Albini,  Symmachua 
himself.  They  are  joined  by  other  guests  of  lower  social 
rank,  bnt  equals  in  the  literary  brotherhood,  Eustathius, 
a  Greek  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  Servins,  the  prince 
of  Soman  critics.  Praetextatos,  the  arch-hierophant, 
initiated  in  all  the  cults  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  is  the 
exponent  of  priestly  lore.  Flavianus  is  the  master  of 
that  augural  art  which  led  him  to  his  doom  when  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Eugenius  and  paganism  against  the 
Church.  The  Albini  enlarge  on  the  antiquarian  exactness 
of  VirgiL^  There  was  no  originality  in  the  literary 
enthusiasm  of  these  men.  It  was  an  enthusiasm  which 
spent  its  force  in  preserving  and  appreciating  what  the 
ages  of  creation  and  inspiration  had  left  behind.*     Prae- 

>  JAl.  IL   2fl ;  UL   !S,  nnno  hio  p.  112  mj^. 
in  otio  ruiticunur  «t  multimodii  '  M&crob.  L  17i  1 ;  L  24,  17-19. 

■ntanmiUte  defnilmar ;    rlL   81  ;  'On    ths    tutes    uid    lumsd 

riL  IS,  IS  ;  *1.  44.  liboun    of   this   drcls   cf.    Peter, 

■  Ih.  T.  78,  uri  quieta  delsctor  GaA. LHL«iitr dU B^tA.  KaiunM, 

,  .  ,  nan  oealot  puco  etUtmu ;  {.  p.  137  ;  Jui,  Frol.  ad  ilaerok 

■r.  FUn.  J^  L  0 ;  Frisdlauder,  ii.  xxu,  tgg. 
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textatos,  besides  givii^  mach  attention  to  the  emendation 
of  the  classics,  translated  the  Amdytia  of  Aristotle.' 
Flavianos  was  an  erudite  historian,  and  composed  a 
volume  of  AnnaU*  dedicated  to  Theodosius.  His  transla- 
tion of  Uie  Life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tywna  by  Fhilostiatus 
was  in  vogue  in  the  time  of  Sidoniua,  and  fragments  of 
bis  if«  Vogmatibut  Philowpfiorum  wen  still  read  in  Hie 
Middle  Ages.'  Sallustius,  another  great  person  of  the 
circle  of  Sjrmmachus,  is  known  to  have  emended  the 
text  of  Apuleius.*  A  great  noble  in  Spain,  who  had  a 
famous  stud,  from  which  Symmachua  drew  a  contribu- 
tion for  his  son's  games,  seems  to  have  combined  in  a 
rare  fashion  a  taste  for  horse-breeding  with  a  taste  for 
literature,  and  b^  the  orator  for  a  copy  of  his  speeches.* 
SymmadiuB  had  many  literary  friends  in  Gaul,  most  of 
them  mere  names  to  na  now.  Among  them  were  three 
brothers '  who  had  been  trained  in  the  great  school  of 
TrSvea  One  of  them  had  the  honour  of  teceivii^;  the 
dedication  of  Claudian's  Bape  of  FtoaerpineJ  Another, 
FrotadiuB,  afiecta  a  great  taste  for  sport,  but  is  really  a 
litterateur,  with  an  ambition  to  write  the  history  of  his 
province.  Symmachus,  in  hia  friendly  way,  helped  him 
with  advice  and  some  materials  bom  his  library.'  If  the 
history  of  Protadius  was  ever  written,  it  shared  the  fate 
of  many  another  work  of  that  age  of  which  the  cruelty 
or  contempt  of  time  has  not  left  even  a  trace.  There 
was  no  doubt  much  vanity  and  love  of  mutual  admira- 
tion nnder  all  this  literary  activity.  Snt  in  oar  own 
day  the  apotheosis  of  Bclf-advertising  mediocrity  is  not 

1  Sym.  ^.  L  G3,  remuu  tampon  ■  Sid.    Sp.   tiu.    S  ;   oC    Stack, 

.   .   .   libri*   TeUmm    lumiiiaDdiji  ezr. 

Ubsnter  tipeadii ;   of.    O.I.L.   li.  *  Cf.  the  nota  to  th»  I«nmiti>n 

177S,  d,  vtl  quAs  periti  condidera  HS.  of  Aruleini  <iDoted  in  Saaok, 

wnniua,  t«1  qtiM  tolatii  Ttwibaa  eln. ;  Hildebrand'*  lYol.  ad  Apvl. 

nut   adita,   meliorm   reddii  quun  liL 

lagcndo  lampaerai.     Bsack'a  Bjfm,  '  Sym.  ^.  17.  CO,  AS,  04. 

IzixTli.  n.  3S4.  •  Jb.  if.  IS-EB. 
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tltogether  unheard  o£  What  literary  clique  can  cast 
the  Bret  stone  ?  And,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  be  vain  of 
knowledge  and  literary  facility  than  of  wealth  or  birth. 
The  very  weakness  shows  a  deference  for  ideals  which 
rise  above  the  level  of  bourgeois  self-complacency,  or  of 
the  stolid  pride  of  inherited  rank. 

Symmachua  was  a  good  man  according  to  his  lights, 
but  be  was  not  a  very  strong  man.  And  one  of  his 
weaknessea  was  literary  affectation.  He  evidently  took 
enormous  pains  with  these  letters.  He  had,  as  he  con- 
fesses,  little  to  say,  but  he  says  it  in  the  moat  elaborate 
and  ingenious  style  of  which  he  is  capabla  Yet  he 
apologises  more  than  once  for  his  poverty  of  talent  and 
phrase,  and  he  is  guilty  of  the  amusing  falsehood  that 
bis  style  is  unstudied.*  To  one  of  his  correapondeots 
be  appeals  to  keep  the  letter  for  his  own  reading,  yet 
in  the  same  letter  he  admite  that  his  secretaries,  "  per 
examinis  ignorantiam,"  are  preserving  copies  of  what  he 
writes.*  Perhaps,  however,  this  was  not  all  vanity  and 
aiTectation.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  modest  conception 
.  of  one's  native  talent,  along  with  the  ambition  that  the 
fruits  of  elaborate  care  and  cultivation  should  survive. 
The  true  Roman,  who  reverenced  the  great  memories  of 
tlie  past,  had  a  passionate,  though  often  a  futile,  desire 
to  live  in  the  memory  of  coming  ages. 

The  literary  conversations  in  which  some  of  Uie 
intimate  friends  of  Symmachus  take  part  in  the  Sattiir- 
•mUia  of  Macrobius  (although  the  matter  is  often  borrowed 
ftom  Qellios  and  earlier  writera)*  probably  give  a  fairly 
correct  idea  of  the  literary  tone  and  interests  of  that 
circle.  The  subject  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  in 
Another  chapter.     For  the  present  it  is  sufBcient  to  say 

'  8p~  t.  14 ;  (t.  ST,  itttn  qnidem  vat*  a  MrtMo  asgligSDM  of  it^U 

ptupvt  l«i)a«lMlL  is    hfs    latUri,    a    praoapt    whwh 

*  Ik.  I.  i&,  t)uara  Tclim  tibi  ha-  87Tninachi»   did    not   cnforea    bj 

bMt  qna*    in««KitaEa   pMhnnua.  axamtila,  ru.  0. 
Ot  Ui  KlnM  tQ  hii  son  to  colt)-  ■  Fatar,  0*mJt.  IM.  L  p.  143l 
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that  the  literary  critidsm  in  Maorobins  is  far  front  coq- 
temptible.  The  miDute  antiqnarisnism,  indeed,  may  seem 
to  118  Bometimes  lather  trifling  But  to  a  Botaan,  like 
Pmetextatua,  who  was  still  loyal  to  the  £uth  of  his 
ancestors  and  to  the  past,  everj  scrap  of  the  ancient 
lore  of  his  race  was  precious.  And  in  the  minute  and 
oftea  delicate  appreciation,  not  only  of  the  learning,  but 
of  the  literaiy  beauties  of  Virgil,  we  are  compelled  to 
forgive  and  almost  to  fo^t  the  blindness  and  perversity 
of  a  generation  who  admired  the  great  masters,  and  yat 
wrote  in  a  style  which  they  would  have  thonght  utterly 
grotesque.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  much 
to  forgiva  Equipped  by  the  study  of  the  great  master- 
pieces and  Hba  most  elaborate  training,  they  yet  came 
to  write  a  style  which  is  in  many  cases  a  mixture  of 
imitation,  aETechition,  and  barbarism.  Ingenuity  took 
the  place  of  originality,  extravagance  and  exaggeration 
of  real  force.  Style,  in  fact,  became  a  mere  "jargon  of 
experts."  And  tiie  initiated  were  never  weary  of  ex- 
diaoging  the  most  fulsome  flattery.  In  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Ausonios  about  his  poem  on  the  Moselle, 
Symmachns,  while  he  gently  ridicules  the  minute  de- 
scription of  the  fishes  of  that  river,  yet  has  no  hesitation 
in  ranking  his  friend  with  VirgiL^  The  poet  returned 
tiie  compliment  by  attributing  to  the  oratory  of  Sym- 
machus  all  the  force  and  graces  of  the  oratory  of 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  Cicero.*  In  the  year  378 
a  Greek  rhetorician  named  Palladiua  arrived  in  Bome.' 
The  fashionable  and  cultivated  world  were  carried  away 
by  his  declamation,  "  his  wealth  of  invention,  his  dignity 
and  brilliance  of  diction."  If  we  are  inclined  to  despise 
such  unreal  displays,  and  such  extravagant  enlogy,  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  admiration  for  mental  power,  even 

>  ^  t  14,  ^0  hoQ  tottin  otrmMi  ■  87m,  L  16,  ix.  1 ;  qC  SmoIc 

librii  Muoni*  idjnngo.  idL 
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when  misapplied,  is  better  than  a  Plulistina  contempt 
for  ttuDge  of  the  mind.  The  aristociatic  claaa  in  the 
last  age  of  the  Western  Empire  had  manj  faolta,  hut 
the;  treated  talent  and  culture  as  at  least  the  equals 
of  wealth  and  rank  ;  and  there  has  seldom  been  an 
age  when  talent  and  culture  received  higher  rewards. 
Symmachns  recommended  the  brilliant  rhetor  to  the 
notice  of  AuBonius,  who  was  then  Pretorian  prefect 
Falladiua  was  readU;  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the 
imperial  service,  and  within  three  or  four  years  had 
risen  to  the  great  place  of  master  of  the  ofKcea.'  In 
the  same  jear  Marinianns,  another  literary  Mend  of 
Symmachns,  who  was  a  professor  of  law,  rose  to  the 
dignil^  of  vicar  of  the  Spanish  province.*  The  poet 
Ausonins  is  the  most  brilliant  example  in  that  age  of 
the  recognition  of  literary  eminence  by  the  State.  It 
haa  been  said  with  some  truth  that  the  reign  of  Gratian 
was  quite  as  much  the  reign  of  Ausonius.  Originally 
a  humble  grammarian  in  the  school  of  Bordeaux,  he  was 
appointed  by  Yalentioian  bis  son's  tutor.  Ausonins 
possessed  the  gifts  which  were  then  the  most  admired — 
infinite  facility,  the  power  of  giving  novelty  and  import- 
ance  to  trifles  by  ingenious  tricks  of  phrase,  the  art  of 
flattering  with  literary  grace.  The  young  Emperor  re- 
paid the  care  and  rect^nised  the  talents  of  his  teacher 
by  raising  him  to  the  quaestorship,*  the  prefecture  of  the 
Gauls,  and  in  379  to  the  illustrious  dignity  of  the  consul- 
ship as  the  colleague  of  Olybrius,  a  scion  of  one  of  the 
proudest  houses  in  the  Soman  aristocracy.     The  relatives 

>  C.  Th.  »L  2T.  4  (882). 

■  Sjoi.  Ep.  iiL  2£-29.     Uuiiii- 

■nm    u    the   governor   to    whom  p^sftD. 
Ormtiaa's  comtituCion    of   SS3    u 

addreued((7.  7^.  ix.  ],  14).     He  ia  ■  Anson.   GraL   AeL   pre  Cmi4, 

■leo  probably  the  "Ticftrini"   re-  iL    II,    ta   w   pitra    prtQcipJbiu 

farred  to  in  Sulp.  8*».  (^Tim.  u.  qoMttameo    —  "    '  *"'  *-' — 

49,  3,  u  bemg  preremd   bf  the  praaFsctura 

PrimllUniet    beretiaa  to  Gngory  Sahenkl,  Pn 
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uid  friends  of  Ausonius  shared  in  \a&  advancement. 
For  two  or  three  yeara  nearly  all  the  great  prefectures 
and  govemoTshipa  were  held  by  members  of  the  poet's 
&mily.^  He  has  also  left  marks  of  his  ascendency  on 
the  Code.  Aosonius,  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  his 
renown,  was  bithrol  to  the  system  of  culture  which  had 
moulded  him.  And  the  famoiu  rescript  of  376,'  which 
provides  for  the  payment  of  fixed  stipends  to  the  teachers 
of  grammai  and  rhetoric,  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by 
the  old  professor  of  Bordeaux.  There  is  little  in  the 
literary  productions  of  that  age  which  a  modem  reader 
can  admire,  and  th^  are  only  the  wrecki^  of  a  great 
mass  of  probably  even  less  merit.  Yet  the  literary 
brotherhood,  of  which  Symmachus  and  Ausoniua  were 
leaders,  did  a  service  to  humanity  by  their  worship  of 
an  ideal  which  their  own  productions  seldom  approach. 

II  the  letters  of  Symmachua  are  to  be  taken  as  a  fair 
picture  of  the  moral  tone  of  bis  class,  we  are  bound,  with 
some  reservations,  to  form  a  far  more  favourable  opinion 
of  the  state  of  Soman  society  than  that  which  is  suggested 
by  S.  Jerome  or  Ammiaous  Marcellinus.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  glimpses  in  Symmachus  of  the  old  Homan  cruelty, 
of  contempt  for  slaves  and  the  common  people,*  of 
selfishness,  and  lack  of  public  spirit  The  Saxons, 
whom  Symmachus  had  brought  at  great  expense  from 
the  iax  north  for  his  gladiatorial  shows,  killed  one  another 
or  committed  soicide  before  the  day  of  combat  in 
the  arena  arrived.*  And  the  usually  kind-hearted 
Symmachus  narrates  the  tragedy  with  a  few  words  of 
Utter  contempt      He  and  his  friends  fought  hard  to 

■  Soaok'a  Sgti^  Ixxit.  ;  Schaiikl,  STmniachiu,    Ep.    i.    SB-BS.      0£ 

X.  Seaclt's  Sum.  eii. 

*  0.  Th.  xiiL  8,  11.    Tb«  l*w  ■  Sm.  ^.  vi  8,  nt  Mt  terria 

ii  addrtnad   to  Antonioa,   which  familuria    improbitaa.      But    thi* 

Soaligsr   thought   a   miatkha    fn  oaiiaure  wa«  probably  d«a«rTed ;  of. 


Atuoniiw.    QodefroT  in  hU  Com-      fialr.  i*  Qui.   Dti,  ir.  S  SS,  o. 
nfatca    tua   ooqiactora.      Hieron.  Sp.  Ut. 
vaa  a  ooiraapondaQt  of         *  Sjm.  lb.  iL  4S. 
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avoid  the  levy  of  recruits  from  their  estates  at  the  ciiaia 
of  the  Gildonic  war,  and  actually  succeeded  in  arranging 
for  a  compositioD  in  money.'  They  also  showed  what 
seems  an  unworthy  timidity  in  the  riots  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  com  supplies  from  Africa,  They  removed 
their  families  to  the  country,  and  Symmachus  had  all 
preparatioDS  made  for  sending  his  own  children  away.* 
The  same  selfish  weakness  is  revealed  a  few  years  after- 
wards in  the  flight  of  the  wealthy  classes,  when  the 
troops  of  Alario  were  closing  round  the  city.'  There  is 
mu(^,  too,  that  is  revolting  or  contemptible  in  the 
conduct  of  public  men  revealed  in  the  chronicle  of  those 
fatal  years.  The  cruelty  and  greed  of  Heraclian  in  his 
treatment  of  the  refugees  who  landed  in  his  province  of 
Africa  would  be  almost  incredible  if  we  had  not  the 
express  testimony  of  S.  Jerome.*  The  party,  led  by 
Olympins,  who  earned  out  the  Catholic  reaction  against 
Uie  policy  of  Stilicho,  seem  to  have  been  at  once  cruel, 
incompetent,  faithless,  and  conupt  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  blindness  or  perfidy  is  more  conapicnoas  in  the 
dealings  of  the  fioman  goverument  with  Alaric  Hon- 
orioa  is  probably  responsible  for  some  of  this  baseness 
and  stupidity.  But  the  great  officials  who  lent  them- 
selves to  such  a  policy,  if  they  did  not  prompt  it,  cannot 
be  acquitted.  The  Gothic  king  was  as  much  saperior  to 
his  opponents  in  sincerity  and  insight  as  be  was  in 
material  force. 

Yet  these  vices  and  weaknesses  in  the  official  claaa 
should  not  make  us  nnjust  to  that  society  as  a  whole, 
Salvianus  says  that  bis  generation  flatt«red  itself  on  Uie 
purity  of  its  morals.*     The  guests  in  the  jSo^umo/ta  of 

»  J*.  tL  12,  21,  «6. 
*  ButiL  NuDftt  I  331 :  Mntmt  ai  tlie  chirit;  tti'  Ueta, 

kaw  mniM  ke«  nMMDlt  ib   niln      wide*  of  OretiMi,  Zot.  v.  S8. 
DwkUa.                       "^  •  SkIt.  i»  Out.  Dn.TL%ti. 
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Macrobiu8  claim  that  their  society  is  free  from  many  of 
the  grosser  formB  of  Inxniy  and  dissipation  which  pre- 
vailed among  their  aaceatora.^  The  mvtm  of  the  pontiff's 
banquet,  at  vhich  Lentulus,  Lepidua,  Caesar,  and  the 
Vestal  Virgins  were  present,  is  treated  as  disgiaceful  in 
its  costly  and  fantastic  Tariety.*  Peacocks'  ^^  are  not 
now  even  in  the  market'  There  are  no  censors  and 
consuls,  like  Hortenaus  and  Lncnllus,  who  spend  a 
fortune  in  stocking  a  fish  pond,  and  who  mourn  the 
death  of  a  muiaeoa  as  if  it  were  a  daughter.*  The 
insamty  which  ransacked  land  and  sea  for  new  dainties 
ia  now  quite  nnknown.  So  far  from  buying  them,  we 
have  forgotten  their  very  names.  You  will  never  see  a 
man  now  reeling  drunk  into  the  forum,*  surrounded  by 
loose  companions,  nor  a  judge  on  the  bench  so  overcome 
by  wine  that  he  can  hardly  keep  his  eyes  open."  At 
whose  dinner  party  will  you  now  ever  see  the  dancing 
girl  introduced?'  Still  less  will  persons  of  decent 
breeding  themselves  indolge  in  that  rage  for  the  dance 
which  di^raced  even  the  matrons  of  noble  houses  in  the 
times  of  the  Funic  wars.  There  is  the  same  improve- 
ment in  the  tone  about  the  actor's  profession,  which 
even  Cicero  did  not  regard  as  disgracefuL*  No  one 
would  nowadays  associate  on  friendly  terms  with  a 
EoBcins,  as  Cicero  did.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be 
the  picture  only  of  a  more  fastidious  and  refined  circle, 
and  that  there  were  great  houses  where  the  festivities 
were  not  so  innocent  as  those  described  in  the  Satumaiia. 
But  the  testimony  of  Macrobius  deserves  at  least  to  be 
weighed  against  the  invective  of  S.  Jerome.  ' 

The  contempt  for  slavea  expressed  by  S.  Jerome  and 

I  Mwrob.  Sat.m.lS;  of.iii  17,  '  lb.  iii.  IE.  t. 

12.  "  It.  m.  le,  14. 

'  li.   ill    IS,   11-13,   ipsa   Tsro  ■ /i.  iii.  IS,  IS,  Tiipiu  Tinoin* 

sdulinm  nnera  qium  dietu  tnrpik  t  tinet  palpebns. 

»  J6.  iii,  13,  2,  0T»  puronnm  ...  '  /S.  uL  14,  8-7  ;  cf.  ii.  1,  7. 
qnM  hodit  non  dioun  tUiiu  ied  *  /t.  iiL  11, 11 ;  of.  Fiiedliiud«r, 
. .  a.  p.  296. 
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SalTi&Doa^  ia  not  eliared  by  the  cbaracteia  of  Maciobiaa. 
A  certain  Euai^elas  in  the  Satvmalia,  jeers  at  the  notion 
that  the  gods  should  hava  any  care  for  slarea*  He  is 
taken  to  task  by  Fraetextatns,  the  great  pagan  theologian 
of  the  party.  Slaves,  Praetextatus  says,  are  men  like 
onrselTes.  There  is  nothing  ia  the  name  of  slavery  to 
excite  horror  and  contempt.  "We  are  all  the  slaves  of 
God  or  Fortune.  The  greatest  in  earthly  state,  die 
highest  in  wisdom,  have  had  to  bear  the  yoke.  The 
slave  is  really  our  fellow  servant,  made  of  the  same 
elements,  subject  to  the  same  chance  and  change,  often 
with  the  spirit  of  the  free  man  in  his  breast.'  The  real 
slave  is  the  man  who  is  in  bondage  to  his  passiona  No 
servitude  can  be  so  ehamefol  as  that  which  is  self- 
imposed.*  You  should  treat  your  slave  as  a  man,  even 
as  a  friend.'  It  is  far  better  that  be  should  love  than 
that  he  should  fear  you.  And  bow  often  have  these 
despised  wretches  shown  the  noblest  devotion  to  thek 
masters,  in  spite  of  all  the  cruelty  and  contempt  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  ?*  A  slave  has  been 
known  to  personate  his  master  who  was  in  biding,  and 
to  submit  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner  in  bis  place.' 
The  slave-girls  of  Borne  once  saved  the  honour  of  their 
mistresses  at  the  peril  of  their  own,  and  were  commemo- 
rated for  ever  in  the  Nonae  Caprotviuu?  It  is  quite  true, 
of  course,  that  these  ideas  are  not  peculiar  to  the  fourth 
or  the  fifth  century.  They  can  be  traced  back  in  some 
form  to  Seneca,  to  Plato,  to  Euripides.*  But  they  aie 
expressed  with  a  sincerity  and  good  feeling  in  Macrobius 

<  Hieron.  Ep.  64,  g  6;  SUt.  dt  *  lb.   L   11,   12.      Cf.  Sen.  Ep, 

Ovb.   Dti,    iv.    as,    pneoipituitea  17,    Mm    nut  I    immo    bomilM 

foitw^  nobilinm  nutrimomorum  in  imioL 

enbiUk  obMeiw  •eiTBnmi;    of.  It.  *  lb.  i.  11,  18,  li, 

»  MMTob.  Sai.  i.  n,  1,  qiuai  '  {*■  ^  "'  ^*- 

wrooorentdiriiuidBMi™.  » /J.  i.  H,  86-40. 

•  Jl.  Lll,  e-8.  '  PI.  i<9«^,yip.777;ln^ip./m^ 

*  lb.  L  11,  8,  oarte  nulla  MTvitoi  8G4 ;  Helen,  730 :  of.  BousI«r,  Jid. 
torpior  qnam  Totnntaiia.  Bom.  ii.  p.  393  ;  Wkllon,  iii.  p.  23. 
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which  leave  the  impieasiou  that  they  are  the  conviotioiu 
of  the  beet  and  most  thoughtful  men  of  his  time. 

There  la  nobhisg  brighter  and  pleasanter  in  the  letters 
of  Symmachus  than  the  tenderness  of  his  family  affec- 
tiona.  It  is  trne  that,  vith  his  ingtained  conBerratiam, 
he  dings  to  the  old  Roman  idea  of  the  womanly  char- 
acter. The  KomoD  matron  from  the  earliest  times  had 
secured  to  her  by  family  raligion  a  dignified  and  respected 
position.  She  was  to  some  extent  the  equal  of  her 
hngband  in  the  management  of  the  honsehold.  But  the 
eentiment  of  ancient  Bome  forbade  her  the  lighter  graces 
and  accomplishmente.  She  was  expected  to  be  grare, 
self-contained,  chiefly  concerned  with  honsehold  duties, 
and  the  nurtiare  of  a  sturdy  and  intiepid  race.  In  the 
early  yeaie  of  the  Empire  the  ideal  of  woman's  position 
and  character  underwent  a  profound  cbaoga  The 
change  gave  rise  to  many  misandeistandings  which  were 
tiie  food  of  satire.  But  her  status,  both  in  law  and  in 
fact,  reaUy  roee.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Itomati 
lady  of  the  better  sort,  without  becoming  less  virtuous 
and  respected,  became  far  more  accomplished  and  at- 
tractive. With  fewer  restraints,  she  had  greater  charm 
and  influence.  She  became,  more  and  more,  the  equal 
and  companion  of  her  husband,  and  her  influence  on 
public  affairs  became  more  decided.  The  wife  of  the 
younger  Fliny,^  to  take  a  typical  instance,  is  the  partner 
in  his  studies,  she  knows  his  books  by  heart,  she  shares 
all  his  thoughts.  In  the  last  age  of  the  Western  Empire 
there  is  no  deterioration  in  the  position  and  influence  of 
women.  In  Christian  families  they  cultivate  sacred 
learning,  and  take  the  lead  in  works  of  charity  and 
mercy.  Furiola  founded  a  hospital*  Laeta,  the  widow 
of  Gratian,   fed   the  starving  populace    of   the   Capital 

'  FliD.  IT.   19.     He  M,7B  of  hii  lectit&t,  eduoit  ati&m ;   cL   Fried- 

wif«,C>lpiiniia,  ■ooeditMBBtndium  ULoder,  L  p.  SE3. 
littcrarom,   quod  ex  ran    oaritBte 
coDMpit.       HwM    libello*    htbet,  *  Eiaron.  ^.  77,  |  (I. 
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daring  its  si^e  hj  Uie  forces  of  Alaric.'  Serena,  the 
wife  of  Stilicho,  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  vas 
i^arded  both  by  friends  and  enemies  as  a  aetions  force 
in  politics.*  Flacidia,  the  mother  of  Yalentinian  IIL, 
after  all  her  vicissitades  as  the  wife  of  a  Gothic  chief, 
probably  wielded  greater  influence  in  her  son's  councils 
than  any  statesman  of  the  time.  On  the  pagan  side, 
Fraetextatos  has  left  an  eternal  memorial  of  an  ideal 
wedded  anion,  in  which  the  wife  gives  not  only  love,  but 
intellectual  support  and  sympathy  to  her  husband.* 

The  old-fashioned  Symmachus  would  probably  have 
objected  to  bis  female  reUtives  takii^  a  prominent  part 
in  any  public  morement.  He  stoutly  resisted  the  pro- 
posal of  the  vestals  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  boeom- 
triend  Fiaeteztatus.*  He  piaiaes  his  daughter,  when  she 
sends  him  a  present  of  wool-work,  for  her  likeness  to  the 
Somas  matron  of  the  great  age,  who  sat  among  her 
maids,  directing  them  at  the  spindle  or  the  loom.'  But 
Symmachus,  for  all  that,  is  the  most  affectianate  of 
^hos.  He  never  torgete  a  birthday.'  His  danghter'a 
illnmw  gives  TiJTH  the  most  acute  anxiety  amid  all  his 
public  cares.  He  sends  her  advice  for  the  care  of 
her  health.'  The  nuisery  troubles  of  his  little  giand- 
dat^;hter  occupy  a  good  many  of  his  lettera."  But  bis 
solicitude  and  aJCTection  for  his  son  are  even  more  marked. 
When  the  hoy's  first  tutor  dies,  Symmachus  takes  endless 
pains  to  obtain  one  of  equal  merit,  if  possible  a  man  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  Gtallic  schools  of  rhetoric.'     He 

•ClMdun,   Xmu  Ssraae.  U7,  "in  «™ta.  ill- -od-tta,  «<l 

229  ;    Zoa.   T.   SS,  fr  vrof  Ey  fXu^  ^P'  »■  ^6- 

H^  litfi^nM  if  ytpouda  ofa  roAf  fiap'  '  Jb.  tL  67. 

pimi  ««t4  t*  Ti\.wf  iyayoOnr.  *  lb,  tL  78,  BO  ;  L  11 ;  ri.  48,  tS. 

'  C./.£.  TL  ms:  »  /J.  ri.  B8;  oC  Ti.  i;  T.  SB. 

•  /i.  rt.  32. 

u  «t  Uda*  coolo  bU  •  /J.  tL    8*.      SvDUIMoliiu    had 

u dannJqiilnLLrt^m^iiM  blVOMlf  ■  QalllO  tator;    Ct  8710, 

mt  imlcd*  A  padlcti  noltau,  ^.  iz.  SS. 
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sets  himself  to  rab  up  hia  own  Greek  in  otder  to  lielp 
his  son  in  bis  reading,*  and  he  reluctantly  declines  an 
invitation  to  the  inaugural  ceremoDy  of  a  friend's  consol- 
sbip,  that  the  boT'e  studies  ma;  not  be  interrupted.' 
When  he  is  on  a  mission  from  the  Senate  to  the  Court 
at  Milan,'  at  a  time  when  the  Goths  were  ravaging 
Cisalpine  Gaol,  Symmachus  never  fails  on  every  oppor- 
tnnity  to  write  to  his  son  at  Borne.*  There  is  a  pathetic 
interest  about  one  of  these  letters,"  which  was  probably 
written  when  Symmachus  was  tr3ring,  by  a  devious  route, 
to  reach  Milan  withoat  encountering  the  barbarian 
cavalry.*  He  was  in  bad  health,'  and  engaged  on  a 
perilous  and  anxious  mission.  The  letter  contains  not  a 
single  reference  b>  public  or  private  affairs,  but  advises 
the  boy  to  correct  a  too  solemn  sententionsness  in  his 
epistolary  style,  by  patting  into  it  more  life  and  graceful 
negllgenee.  The  writer  died  soon  afterwards,*  and  almost 
hia  last  wish  for  his  son  was  that  he  might  be  richly 
endowed  with  that  literary  culture  which  was  the 
strongest  passion  of  Symmachos. 

Symmachus  may  not  be  a  very  interesting  charact«r, 
and  his  letters  are  certainly  dull  reading.  Yet  their 
polished  brevity  and  their  tone  of  conventional  etiquette 
are  apt  to_make  us  unjust  to  the  writw.  Wedded  to  a 
past  which  was  gone  for  ever,  absorbed  in  the  cold  and 
stately  life  of  a  class  which  was  doomed  to  political 
impotence,  struggling  to  ^ore  the  significance  of  a 
religious  revolution  which  was  already  triumphant  before 

'  ^  iv.  2D,   rapaerMMN  snim  '  /k  t.  9S.    STrnmuhtu  w*a  toi^ 

not   jiibat   piitu.      Cf.    Sidoniiu  tared  with  gont  and  rankl  diiaaae 

nadins  HeiiuidsTirithbi>*oii(J^.  fri.  4,  16;   vi,  7S),  Tennni  dolora 

It.   13]^  and  tb«  ftdvioe  addirawd  diiernaior. 

to    hk     gnndaoQ     bj    Aiuaitiiu,  *  Sraok'g  Sgrn.  IzziiL     Pstar  (ii. 

UvX.  iv.  81)  pnta  hii  death  abont  404.     I 

■  /t.  T.  6.  Msnot  nndcntuid  T«Qff«r*  calen- 

■  />.  Tii  18 ;  of.  T.  94-S6.  latfoiu  in  %  118,  n.  S.     Eov  conld 

*  Ih.  rlL  10,  14.  Symmachni   han    b«>ii  Comctor 

*  Ih.  vii  S,  Loeaiiia*  in  S8C  if  he  was  born  In 

■  Jk  Tii.  11.  UOt    Cr.  Seeok,  xliT. 
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his  deatti,  be  may  appear,  to  a  careless  reader,  a  mere 
fossil,  a  shadowy  and  feeble  representative  of  ao  effete 
order.  Yet  the  man's  very  faithfuhiess  to  that  ordei 
gives  him  a  pathetic  interest  And  his  faithfulness,  and 
that  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  is  the  sign  of  a 
certain  strength  and  elevation  of  character.  So  far  as 
the  imperial  despotism  permitted  him,  he  did  his  duty  to 
the  State.  He  was  the  most  loyal  and  helpful  friend, 
always  ready  with  inflnence  or  advice,  and  always  mind- 
ful to  "keep  his  friendships  in  repair."  His  friends 
were  among  the  leaders  of  Soman  society,  Christiaa  or 
pagan,  governors  of  great  provinces,  barbarian  generals, 
lawyers,  and  straggling  men  of  letters.  They  all 
regarded  him  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  senatorial 
order,  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time,  a  paragon  of  all 
the  virtues.^  Commanding  such  universal  respect,  and 
surrounded  by  family  affection,  Symmachns  enjoyed  a 
certain  subdued  happiness.  He  was  the  witness  indeed 
of  great  chaises,  which  shocked  and  wounded  old  con- 
servative and  patriotic  feeling.  But  he  never  lost  his 
placid  faith  in  the  destiny  of  Borne.  Although  he  was  a 
devoted  pagan,  he  would  not  deny  that  his  Christian 
friends  had  found  another  avenne  to  "the  Great 
Mystery,"  *  And  a  true  charity  will  not  refuse  to  him 
the  same  tolerant  hope.  He  is  almost  the  last  Soman  of 
the  old  school,  and,  as  we  bid  him  farewell,  we  seem  to 
be  standing  in  the  wan,  lingering  light  of  a  late  autumnal 
sunset. 

'  Amod.   Bp.    xriL,  ^oid  «mm  1699  ;  d  Apoll.  Sidon.  Sp.  U.  10, 

alind  N  qaun  ai  omiti  bonamm  j  6. 

■Ttimn  ingeoio  ooUeoU  perfeotio  t  ■  Stl.  8,  nno  itmara  non  poteat 

Prndent  «.  i8^  i.  092 ;  O.IJ^  vL  petTsniri  ad  tun  gn    ' 
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In  tlie  sezt  Tiew  of  Bomao  eocietj  which  we  have  to 
present  to  the  leader  the  scene  is  changed,  hut  hardly 
the  time.  We  paas  from  the  society  of  SymmachuB  to 
the  society  of  his  fiiend  Ausonios  of  Bordeaux. 
Bordeaux  was  remote  from  the  seat  of  Empire,  hut  it  • 
had  8  university,  which  in  the  fourth  century  was  one 
of  the  moat  &mous  in  the  Boman  world,  and  it  was  also 
a  great  centre  of  commerce.  Aquitaine  most  have 
suffered  much,  like  the  rest  of  Gaul,  in  the  invasions  and 
confosionB  of  the  third  century.^  But  all  traces  of  them 
had  vanished,  and  men  had  almost  forgotten  that  evil 
time.  In  the  poems  of  Aosonins  Aquitaine  is  a  land  of 
peace  and  plenty,  of  vineyards  and  yellow  cornfields,  and 
palatial  country  seats.  The  poet  can  bestow  no  higher 
praise  on  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  than  to  compare  its 
charms  to  the  richness  and  beauty  of  his  native  Garonoe.' 
The  characteristics  of  the  old  Celtic  or  Iberian  stocks  in 
sontii-westem  Gaul  were  still  strongly  marked.*  The 
ancient  language  had  been  spoken  by  the  grandfathers 
of  Aosonins   and   his   friends.*     Yet    the  Aqoitaine   of 

>  Vop.  Aura.  0.  S  ;  Vop.  Prdb.  *  Anson.  FartrU.  it, 

a.   13,   onm  (l)«rb«ri)    .    .    .    per  '  *  Aiuod.  Idyl,  iL  9,  sarmone  im- 

omnM  Galllu   Mcori  Tsganmbir.  ^omptiu  L>tia ;    cf.    Snip.    Bar. 

The  rnini  of  Ilarda  in  Spun  (Aiuod.  Dial.   L    27,  tn   varo  Tel   Celtiae 

Sp.   xxT.   68)  are   thought  to  be  aat,  u  n»Tb,  OalliiM  logneie ;  cf. 

rMnlti  of  the  invMioii.  Fanriel,  L  p.  43i ;  F.  de  ConUugaa, 

* /dyl.  X.  160.  La    OauU    Som.    pp.    128-130: 
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Ansonius  was  thoroughly  Bomanised  Ita  Latin  waa 
the  purest  spoken  in  Gaul  \\a  school  of  rhetoric  had 
great  renown,  and  sometimes  furnished  a  professor  to  the 
schools  of  Bome  and  Coa8tantinopl&'  Its  most  brilliant 
prof^sor  had  won  hia  w&j  to  the  conaalflhip  and  the 
great  prefecture  of  the  West  The  moat  intimate  re- 
latioua  were  maintained  between  the  academic  society 
of  Bordeaoz  and  the  litenuy  nobles  of  the  Capital 
Faith  in  the  stability  of  the  Empire  and  Soman  culture 
is  perfectly  unbvubled.  Then  is  not  a  hint  of  those 
dim  hordes,  already  muatering  for  their  advance,  who 
within  twen^  years  will  be  established  on  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne. 

The  poems  of  Aosoniufl  are  of  priceless  Taloe  to  one 
who  wishes  to  know  the  tone  and  manner  of  provincial 
life  in  the  last  age  of  the  Western  Empire.  And  tiie 
poet  himaelf,  with  all  his  faults,  is  a  very  interesting 
person.  He  often  wastes  his  skill  on  unworthy  snb- 
jects.  He  is  vain,  and  will  flatter  extravagantly  the 
vanity  of  others.  Faying  a  cold  and  conventional 
deference  to  the  Christian  faith,*  he  is  still  a  literary 
pagan,  incapable  of  understanding  any  one  who  yields  to 
the  higher  mystic  and  spiritual  impulses.'  The  dmrm 
of  society  and  of  literature  satisfies  all  his  longings. 
But  he  has  many  virtaes.  B^inning  life  as  a  bumble 
teacher,  he  rose  to  the  h^heet  place  which  any  subject 
of  the  Empire  could  attain.  Tet  he  remained  true  to 
his  profession  and  proud  of  it.  There  is  no  such  gallery 
of  academic  portraits  in  literature  as  he  has  leit  us.  The 
honours  of  the  great  world  never  for  a  moment  shook  his 
supreme  attachment  to  letters.     And  he  is  also  most 

JnlluQ,  ^uwntc,  p.  9.    Faiuiel  and  Burdig.  L  Z ;  Jnlliiui,  Auioiu,  p.  B2. 

dc  Cooluigea  di&ar  u  to  the  inter-  *  Ephemerii,  Idyl.  i.  16  ;  cf.  hit 

Ctation  of  tlis  pMwgg  in  Sulp.  donbts  ftbont  penontl  immortality, 

.  ;   cT.  ^poU.   Sid.   Ep.   liL   8,  Pra^.   Prof.    Burdig.    zxiii.    IS ; 

Mrmonis  Celtici  (quunam  dspoai-  Fartyit.  xT.  11. 

tan  nobilitM.  '  See  his  letters  to  3.  Panliniu, 

'  Aoson.  rarenL  iU.  10  ;  I^.  taptciallj  Ep.  iit,  CO  >qq. 
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faithful  to  the  ties  of  blood  and  old  friendflhip.  He  haa 
immortalised  &  family  ciide  who,  bat  fot  him,  voold 
have  never  emerged  &om  the  dim  ctovd  of  provincial 
coteries,  who  vaaish  and  leave  no  trace.  The  portraits 
of  hia  grandfather,^  the  last  of  the  old  Aednan  diviners, 
of  hijB  father,*  the  Stoic  physician  of  Boideanz,  of  diat 
throng  of  female  relativea,  wantiiig,  perhaps,  in  brightness 
and  grace,  bnt  with  a  strong  charm  of  mascnline  force,  of 
detachment,  and  seriooaness,  may  seem  worthless  to  the 
literary  trifler,  bat  are  pnre  gold  to  the  student  of  the 
hisbny  of  society.  The  anthor  of  the  poem  on  the 
Mofldle  will  live  as  almost  tlie  only  Homan  poet  who  has 
transferred  to  verse  tlie  subtle  and  secret  charm  which 
natnre  has  to  modem  eyes.'  He  deserves  quite  as  much 
to  live  as  the  painter  of  an  obscnre  phase  of  social  life, 
whidi  in  every  age  is  condemned  to  obecority  by  its  very 
virtues. 

The  PorenteZia'  of  Ausonins  have  perhaps  an  even 
greater  interest  than  his  poems  on  the  Professors  of 
Bordeaux.  ,  Ausonins,  like  hia  friend  Symmaohos,  has 
the  virtue  of  loyalty  to  old  associations.  No  one  who 
has  ever  loved  him,  helped  him,  or  shared  his  fortones  is 
foi^tten.  The  years  of  power  and  splendour  at  the 
conrt  of  Gratian  left  him  unspoilt  and  tuichanged. 
Clever,  versatile,  and  ambitions  as  he  was  of  the  honours 
of  the  great  world,  yet  when  the  prize  was  won,  Ausonius 
gladly  returned  to  the  scene  where  he  had  taught 
grammar  to  raw  boys,'  and  to  the  society  of  his  family 
and  academic  friends.  Like  others  of  his  honse,  he  lived 
to  a  great  age.'    .  His  wife  had  died  in  the  early  years  of 

'  iVmnt.  IT.  had  b«en  dead  "nmeOlTtnpudt" 

•  M/gl.  iL  ;  Farett.  i.  ("■  8) ;  of.  Sehenkl,  Proown.  «Ti. 


*  Mr.    HabktU    hu  Bhowu  hia  '  ^"V-  i 

1    sat*    littniy  uiue    \ 
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*  CoinpcMd  tSt«t  hia  CDnsnljhip  *  Hs 
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their  unioV  uid  most  of  his  relatives  had  gone  before 
him.  'With  old  Koman  piety,  and  in  a  strain  far  more 
pi^an  than  Christian,  he  has  commemorated  their  virtues, 
and  saved  them  from  oblivion.  Few  of  his  circle  were 
more  important  iu  their  day  than  the  fo^otten  worthies 
who  sleep  in  any  of  oar  comitry  chnrchyarda.  Bat 
their  portraits  enable  ns  to  imagine  how  qoiet  people 
were  living  in  the  last  years  of  Tbeodosins. 

The  grandfather  of  the  poet,  by  his  mother's  aide, 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  Aednan  houses  in 
the  territory  of  LyoDS.  In  the  confnaion  of  the  reign  of 
Tetricns  he  had-  to  go  into  distant  exile  and  poverty. 
He  was  an  adept  in  astrolc^  and  otJier  snperstitioaB 
arts  of  his  heathen  ancestors,  and  among  his  papers 
was  discovered  the  horoscope  of  bis  gntndson,  predicting 
the  famous  consnlship  of  379.*  For  his  father  the  poet 
had  s  profoond  reverence.'  Bom  to  modest  fortune, 
which  gave  him  a  place  in  the  mauidpal  councils  of 
Bazas  and  Bordeaux,  he  practised  as  a  physician  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  till,  on  his  son's  advancement,  he 
was  suddenly  raised  to  the  prefecture  of  the  DlyriaQ 
province.  He  was  probably  a  phUoeophio  pagan,  a  Stoic 
of  the  type  of  M.  Aurelius,  whom  he  resembles  in  many 
traits.  Yet  he  had  many  virtues  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  r^ard  as  peculiarly  Christian.  He  attained  the  highest 
medical  skill  possible  in  those  days,  and  gave  his  advice 
without  fee  or  reward  to  the  poor  and  afflicted.  Careless 
of  money,  yet  fn^al  without  meanness,  he  neither  added 
to  nor  impaired  his  moderate  fortune.  Like  the  sages 
whom  he  followed,  he  found  the  bue  wealth  in  regulation 
of  the  desires,  but  he  added  to  this  ideal  a  warmth  of  charity, 
and  a  certain  serenity  and  sweetness,  which  softened  his 

Stp^m  SapiaiHmn  ii  dedicated  to  cf.    SohtaU'a   JummiuM,    Prooeoi. 

Drepuiitu     PuMtui,     prooM.      of  tu. 

AMca  in  that  jmr,  C.  Th.  ix.  2,  >  JturmL  ix.  6. 

4.   Hll  father  lived  to  kboat  iiinst7  ■  JA.  ir.  17-22. 

jmn,  Amnt  L  4  ;  Idyl.  ii.  61  ;  '  lb.  i.  ;  Idyl.  ii. 
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StoicaBm.  Holding  alool  from  Bcenes  of  strife  and 
rivalty,  and  the  treacberous  friendsliips  of  the  great, 
closiDg  his  ears  to  all  Bpitefal  rumour,  leading  a  life  of 
dignified  contentment  and  qoiet  beneficence,  he  seems  an 
almost  flawless  character,  one  of  those  saintly  souls  who 
reach  a  rare  moral  elevation  withont  aapport  or  impnise 
from  religionB  faith. 

The  women  of  the  family  were  one  and  all  of  a 
masculine  and  almost  puritanical  type,  reminding  one,  by 
a  certain  quietude  and  grbve  purity,  of  what  we  have 
read  of  New  England  women  two  or  three  geoerationB 
ago.  In  their  notiring  indnstzy  and  anziona  care  of  the 
household,  they  realise  the  old  Boman  ideal  of  woman's 
office.  The  poet's  grandmo&er,  the  wife  of  the  old 
aatrolt^T,  although  venerated  for  her  spotless  character, 
bad  left  memories  of  stem  rebuke  among  her  descendants.' 
His  mother  was  a  model  housewife  wit^  a  mingled 
sweetness  and  gravity.'  One  of  his  aunts  stands  out 
from  all  the  women  of  'Can  circle.  Ausonius  remembered 
her  love  and  kindness  to  him  as  a  boy.  But  she  bad 
conceived  a  hatred  of  the  ordinary  female  life '  of  her 
time,  rejected  with  scorn  all  thoughts  of  marriage,  and 
devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  medicina  His  sister, 
left  early  a  widow,  combined  the  same  masculine  strength 
with  the  pecoliai  virtoee  of  her  own  sex.  Of  all  the 
circle,  she  is  the  only  one  who  is  described  as  a  religious 
devotee.*  Ausonius  lost  bis  wife  early,  and  the  verses 
dedicated  to  her  memory  are  the  eocpresaion  of  deep  and 
enduring  afTection,  and  a  life-long  r^ret*     The  memory 

'  e»reKL  T.  10  :  Arborim,   Pnaf.    Urb.    879,   S80 ; 

bluida  mnrttd*  Imbott  impniu.  C.  7%.  Ti  86,  0 ;  Snip.  Ser.  Dial. 

I  jj  j^  g  ii.  10  ;  of.   Raiuohali,  JaltrbtAtr, 

■  n'    •   ■i  11  PP-  ^*i  B*  '•  Schenkl,  Prooam.  iIt. 

^L^J      '^       ^^  '  PO"^  ii-  10-16: 

IMciliul«ii.odlamtlblnmiMr.  i^m  ^rton  hdt  xnlwr.  loiif.  dli* 

•  /fcnL7:  

BSiqiu  enn  toIdiu  lUt  quod  nat*  douiti  lOat  ■( 

MMiDsam.  nnd™"li^''  In  bou 

Sh*  wu  til*  mothBT   of    Hignui  putteipo. 
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of  poie  love  and  sympaUij,  the  long  yeais  which,  as  they 
pass  over  the  silent  house^  make  eoUtade  and  the  pain 
of  loss  only  deeper,  have  seldom  been  pictured  with 
greater  and  more  real  aSection.  When  we  read  theae 
sketches,  which  bear  all  the  marks  of  minate  faithfulness 
and  sinceritT',  we  can  nnderstand  the  feeling  of  Tacitus 
about  tlie  gravity  and  severity  of  provincial  character,' 
These  people  seem  to  have  had  little  of  definite 
Christianity.  Kone  of  them  certainly  were  carried 
away  by  the  ascetio  spirit  which  withdrew  their  &iend 
Faolinua  &om  the  world.  But  they  are  industriotis  and 
high-minded ;  they  take  life  almost  too  seriooaly ;  they 
have  a  certain  distinction  of  hereditary  virtue. 

Anaonios  himself,  although  he  has  a  genuine  admira- 
tion for  the  virtues  of  his  family,  and  really  posseesea 
many  of  them.*  was  also  the  most  brilliant  cMld  of  that 
Gallic  renaissance  of  the  fourth  century  which  extended 
bom  Conatantine  to  Theodosios.  It  was  a  kind  di  "Indian 
summer,"  a  long  pause  of  tranquillity  between  two  periods 
of  convulsion.  But  it  was  an  age  of  illusions.  The 
Empire,  which  seemed  to  hare  r^iathered  its  strength, 
was  mined  by  incurable  disease.  There  was  a  great 
ecei^  of  academic  life,  bat  Boman  culture  had  worked 
itself  out  and  was  livii^;  on  its  past  accumulations.  The 
terror  of  the  barbarians  who  threatened  the  frontier  of 
the  Bhine  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  laid.  Yet  the  cam- 
paigns of  Julian  and  Yalentinian,  although  victorious, 
had  revealed   the  unexhausted   strength  of  the  enemy. 

'  .^iwi.  iii.  GC :  zrL  C.  of  Vklontinlui  teeiiu  to  bar*  been 

*  ThapsnonaleliMmotsrorADBOii-  u  irnproachabli  (Amm.  Muo.  xzz. 

ioi  Kppeui  to  hKTa  been  withmit  re-  6,  2)  u  Ansonini  ua«rti  that  hie 
proaob.    Bat  be  unnetitnea  above 
•  iMnentable  prarleDDV,  aa  in  the 
' '  Cento  nnptialii"  Idi/L  xiiL     Aua- 

onini  Im  ue  bUme  on  Talentmian  S9.    Beremns  to 

who  oraerad  thia  miairable  deaeon-  Latin  eatire,  Hr.  Nettleahip  ««▼«, 

taon  of    "TBtea  sacer."    He   may  "  I  aboold  be  diapoeed  to  ruer  tnia 

irell  taj,  piget  Virgiliani  canainia  faot  not  to  the  moral  obliqnitj  of 

■"—''■-'■ —   ' —  jocalui  dehoDce-  tbeee  wiitora,  bot  to  the  wnTen- 

Yat  the  moraiit;  tdonal  traditions  of  their  art" 
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Ansooiiu,  however,  in  the  remote  traaqiuUity  of  Aqnitaine, 
had  DO  thoi^ta  of  these  ominous  contrasts.  His  eailj 
jeais  were  passed  in  the  daas-rooms  of  some  of  the 
proCeBSors  to  whom  his  pen  has  given  an  immortally  of 
which  they  never  dreamed.  His  uncle,  Arborins,  a 
professor  at  Tooloose,  whose  brilliant  rhetorical  accomplish- 
ments were  rewarded  by  a  high  place  in  the  capital  of 
the  East,  roused  his  ambition  and  predicted  for  him  a 
splendid  fdtnre.*  But  this  ambition  had  tor  more  than 
thirty  years  to  be  satisfied  with  the  limited  opportunities 
of  a  provincial  university,  and  perhaps  a  seat  in  the 
Municipal  Council.  It  is  needless  to  imagine,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  brilliant  professor  chafed  at  the  r&- 
strainta  and  dnlness  of  his  humble  sphere.  Ansonina 
hod  the  sanity  and  strength  of  a  stubborn  raca  He  had 
also  early  canght  that  passion  for  Graeco-Roman  cnltore 
which  in  rec^tive  spirits  had  all  the  trace  of  religion. 
The  worship  of  the  Boeotian  Muses  was  in  men  of 
his  type  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  wcoship  of  Christ' 
Anaonius  was  a  teacher  of  grammar  at  twenty-five ;  ha 
was  only  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  fif^>five.*  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  r^arded  the  long  interval 
as  a  period  c^  monotonons  and  ingloriona  toil.  Anaonius 
was  not  bom^oia  in  hia  tastes  and  ideala.  In  the  poem 
addressed  to  hia  nameaake  and  grandson,*  although  he 
shows  a  natural  pride  in  the  prefecture  and  consulship 
which  he  has  won,  he  wonld  have  the  boy  face  all  the 
troubles  of  school  life,  and  love  his  Homer  and  Menonder, 
bis  Horace  and  Yiigil  as  his  grandfather  hod  loved  them. 
The  lives  of  aome  of  his  profeaaora  were  humble  and 
obscure.  But  he  retained  a  high  opinion  of  the  dignity 
of  the   teacher,  and  he   looks  back  with  pride  on  the 

■  iWmt.  iiL  18;   of.   Sehenkl,  for  the  d»tM  in  the  cftraer  of  Aoe- 

Prooem.     vilL  ouina.     Ha  wu  probkblj  appointed 
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hundreds  of  papilB  to  vhoin  he  had  handed  on  the  sacred 
fii&  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  Aosonios,  like 
some  of  his  professors,  lived  on  equal  terms  with  the 
local  aiistocracj.'  Hia  wife,  Attnaia  Lncana  Sabina,  was 
the  dwi^ter  of  (me  of  the  magnates  of  Aqnitaine,  of  an 
old  senatorial  stock.'  His  father,  the  Stoic  phTBician, 
most  have  had  weight  and  dignity  in  a  society  so  sonnd 
and  healthy  as  we  believe  that  of  Bordeaux  to  have 
been  in  his  day.  Even  surrounded  by  the  most  extra- 
vagant pretensions  of  new  wealth,*  Ausonius  would 
not  have  been  a  mere  cipher.  And  in  the  Bordeaux  of 
Ausonius  wealth  was  not  new ;  birth  was  respected  more 
than  wealth ',  and  literary  eminence  perhaps  more  t^*^*-" 
either. 

The  life  of  Auaonius  in  his  groeu  old  age,  when  he 
had  returned  from  the  Imperial  Court,  to  spend  his  re- 
maining yean  among  his  friends,  is  very  much  the  kind 
of  life  which  we  shall  find  the  nobles  of  Aqnitaine  and 
Auvergne  leading  nearly  a  century  after  his  death.  It 
has  been  often  repeated  that  Soman  sode^  was  to  the 
last  essentially  urban  in  its  tastes  and  character,  and  that 
the  love  of  the  country  came  in  with  the  German  invaders. 
Kothii^  could  be  farther  &om  the  truth.*  Down  to  the 
great  invasions  of  the  third  century  the  GaiUs  were 
passionately  fond  of  city  life,  in  which  they  seemed  to 
find  the  finest  essence  of  Boman  dvilisatiou.  But  in  the 
fourth  century  there  are  obvious  signs  of  a  change  of 
feeling.  In  the  age  of  the  Antonines  the  towns  were 
open,  spreading  capriciously  with  ample  spaces,  liberally 
embellished  with  theatres,  temples,  triumphal  arches,  all 
the  buildingH  which  could  satisfy  taste,  or  minister  to 

1  Cf.  ths  iray  in  which  Panlinus  *  Yst 

of  Nola  Bpatks  of  Ti'T"  in  hii  foena,  not    nnl 
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convenieDce  or  lazury.'  Id  the  reign  of  GratiftQ  and 
Yalestinian  many  of  them  had  become  fortresses,  with 
lofty  walls  built  of  blocks  which  had  been  often  quarried 
oat  of  the  ruins  of  the  theatres  and  basilicas  of  an  earlier 
age.  The  space  within  the  walls  is  cramped,  the  streata 
are  narrow  and  dark.  Everytliing  la  sacrificed  to  the 
neceBsitf  for  military  strength. 

AiiBonius  must  have  spent  many  years  in  Bordeaux 
when  he  was  toiling  as  a  professor.  But,  when  he  was 
emancipated  and  had  attained  distinction  and  wealth,  ho 
conld  barely  endure  the  life  of  the  town  daring  a  short 
visit*  He  is  disgusted  with  the  crowds  and  noises  and 
sordid  life  of  its  narrow  streets,  and  longs  for  the  spaciooB 
freedom  of  the  country  where  you  can  do  what  you  please 
undisturbed.  This  love  for  tranquillity  and  ease,  for  the 
fresh  beauty  of  rural  scenery  and  Uie  abundance  of  a  great 
estate,  breathes  through  his  poems.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  "  life  of  the  chateau  "  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  has  thrown  the  brilliant  city  life  of  the 
ancient  world  into  the  shade.  The  young  noble  may  pass  a 
few  yeais  at  Lyons  or  Bordeaux  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
professors.  In  later  years  he  may  visit  the  neighbouring 
ci^  to  take  part  in  a  festival  of  the  Church,*  or  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Curia.  But  his  heart  is  in  the  country, 
and  there  the  best  part  of  his  life  is  spent. 

As  the  life  of  die  towns  becomes  more  squalid  and 
sombre,  the  life  of  the  upper  class  on  their  rural  estates 
becomes  more  attractive.  There  are  indeed  shadows  on 
the  landscape  of  Ausonius.  Brigands  are  heard  of  now 
and  then,*  and  years  of  scarcity  are  not  unknown.*  Yet 
■  Ep.  Tiii  B. 
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in  Bpite  of  an  ontbttret  of  pessimism  vhidi  seeou  to  be  a 
leminisceoce  of  Sophocles,^  the  life  of  Aquitaine  in  the 
poefa  days  was  apparently  bright  and  happj,  with  no 
foreboding  of  the  storm  which  waa  to  burst  upon  it 
before  a  generation  had  passed  away.  Skilful  cnltnre 
had  developed  the  natural  wealth  and  charm  of  a  favoared 
r^on.  Stately  cotmtry  seate,  on  which  the  accnmolating 
wealUi  of  generations  had  been  expended  in  satisfying 
lozurious  or  artistic  taste,  rose  everywhere  along  the 
banks  of  the  Gsronna  The  cold  of  winter  was  the  great 
plagne  of  country  life.  Bnt  these  honaea  had  apartmente 
arranged  to  suit  the  vaiying  temperature  of  the  eeasona 
They  were  furnished  with  Inxurions  baths  and  well- 
stocked  libraries.  Their  granaries  were  stored  with 
ample  supplies  against  a  stinted  harvest*  The  richer 
senators  had  several  snch  estates.  The  names  and  sites 
of  two  or  three  belonging  to  Auaonius  have  been  as- 
certained 1^  antiquarian  care.*  The  great  man  of  conise 
had  his  anzietaes.  His  vineyard  and  corn-land  and  mea* 
dow,  which  were  tiie  sources  of  his  wealth,  could  not  be 
left  entirely  to  the  management  of  the  procurator.*  We 
hear  now  and  then  of  a  bad  year  when  supplies  had  to 
be  brought  up  from  near  and  far,*  and  when  the 
difficulties  of  transport  were  severely  felt.  But  the  note 
of  Ansonios'  is  gaiety  and  contentment  He  seems  to 
have  suffered  little  from  the  ennui  of  provincial  life,  after 
all  the  excitement  and  splendour  of  his  yearn  of  office. 
The  tedium  of  one  estate  could  be  escaped  or  relieved  by 
passing  on  to  another,  or  by  receiving  friends  and  visiting  in 
return.  Travelling  by  river  or  road  in  Aquitaine  in  those 
days  was  probably  easier  and  quicker  than  it  was  for  the 
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En^ish  squire  in  the  laBt  centtuy.*  Coorieni  passed  to 
and  tro,  carrying  friendly  letters,  tri£ing  presents,  and  as 
trifling  poetry.  Here  and  there  the  teaching  of  S.  Martin 
had  b^un  to  detach  an  accomplished  and  wealthy  aristo- 
crat from  the  worldly  life  of  his  order.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  order  remained,  in  spite  of  its  Christian  con- 
formity, essentially  worldly  or  p^an  in  tone  and  habits, 
enjoying  wealth  and  tlie  sense  of  irresponsible  ease  and 
freedom  which  wealth  can  give,*  and  expending  its  energy 
in  rural  sports  or  business,  in  a  round  of  social  engage- 
ments, or  in  studying  and  imitating  th«  great  classics 
which  were  the  strongest  link  with  the  past,  Sodety  in 
Aqnitaine  is  very  mnch  the  same  as  it  was  two  genera- 
tions afterwards,  when  Sidonius  visited  his  friends  at 
Bordeaox. 

AuBonios  and  his  circle  of  coarse  represent  the  mine 
refined  and  cnltiTated  section  of  that  Bociety.  Jost  as  in 
the  times  of  Sidonius,  tliere  were  some  who  fell  short  of 
the  highest  standard  of  their  order.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, an  eccentric  character  named  Theon,  to  whom  the 
poet  addressed  some  of  hia  epistles.  Theon  bad  an 
estate  among  the  sands  of  M^doc,  looking  out  on  the 
Atlantic.*  Hia  establishment  was  latlier  mean,  and  he 
carried  on  a  despicable  trade  with  the  peasants  of  his 
district*  His  cattle  were  sometimes  carried  off  hj 
brigands;  but,  like  the  lowland  farmer  in  the  days  of 
Bob  Boy,  Theon  had  little  taste  for  extreme  measures, 
and  came  to  an  amicable  composition  with  the  freebooters, 
on  which  Aosonius  rallies  him.'  Yet  be  is  a  daring 
sportsman,  and  will  follow  the  wild  boar  with  a  reckless 
iudour,  which  sometimes  Inings  him  and  his  friends  into 
danger  of  life  or  limb.'  At  first  one  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing what  sympathy  there-  could  be  between  this  eccentric 
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aocl  latlier  booiiah  character  and  the  polished  literary 
man  and  courtier.  The  link  between  them  was  a  taste 
tor  poetry,  although  Theon  seems  to  hare  been  a  sorry 
verse-writer,  and  somewhat  of  a  plagiarist.^  His  con- 
Teorsation  may  have  been  better  than  his  verses.  At  any 
rate,  Ausonins  reproaches  him.with  not  having  paid  him 
a  visit  for  three  mont^*  and  jnomises  to  forgive  him  a 
debt  if  he  will  only  visit  Lacaniacns. 

The  society  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  old  age  of  AnsoiiiiiB,  ia 
known  to  OS  from  another  sonrce  than  his  poems.  In  the 
year  of  the  poet's  consulship,  his  son  Hesperios,  who  had 
been  vicar  of  Macedonia,  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  Fietor- 
ian  prefect  of  Italy,  returned  to  his  native  place.  The  son 
of  HesperiuB,*  Paulinus  Fellaend,  as  he  is  called  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  has  left  ua  a  curious  autobiograpfaical 
poem  written  in  his  old  age,  which  has  a  great  value  both 
aa  a  picture  of  the  life  of  a  young  noble  of  the  time,  and 
of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Visigoths  in  OauL  Paul' 
inns  was  trained  in  the  usual  way.  He  had  Greek  and 
Latin  tutors,  with  whom  he  read  the  great  authors.*  His 
youth  was  passed  in  a  circle  which  combined  the  highest 
official  experience  with  the  highest  literary  culture.  Tet 
no  one  would  recognise  in  Paulinus  the  grandson  of  the 
tutor  of  Gratian,  or  the  son  of  the  prefect  of  Italy,  We 
cannot  help  feeling,  as  we  read  the  ^Buchariaticos,  that, 
although  Paulinus  may  be  a  better  Christian  than 
Ausonins,  in  other  respects  the  race  of  the  poet  has 
degenerated  fast  Paulinua  may  have  known  Greek  well, 
from  the  accident  of  his  birth  in  an  eastern  province,  but 
his  limping  hexameters,  and  pointless,  colourless  style, 
would    have  ruffled  even  the  placid  good-nature  of  his 

'  Ep.  iv.  10.  daughtai    of   AosonioB.      BnndM 
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gnmd&iher,  if  he  had  lived  to  read  his  yerses.  The  gloM 
of  hatnane  culture  has  worn  off,  and  there  is  revealed  a 
rather  sordid  and  materialised  character,  the  product  of 
leisnie  wibhont  higher  interests,  and  vealtb  without  a 
sense  of  public  duty.  The  descendant  of  AuBonioa  and 
Heaperius  haa  hardl;  a  void  to  say  about  literature  and 
politics. 

Yet,  as  the  revelation  of  the  interior  of  a  great  honae 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  the  ^aekaritticot 
has  no  mean  value.  It  is  perfectly  frank  and  artless. 
Faulinos  recalls  with  gratitude  the  anxious  care  of  his 
parents  to  protect  his  youthful  innocence,^  but  confesses 
that,  although  he  avoided  acandaloua  amours,  he  yielded 
to  the  temptations  which  a  system  of  household  slavery 
always  offers.  His  early  studies  were  interrupted  by  ill- 
health,*  and,  by  his  doctor's  orders,  he  devoted  himself  to 
field  sports,  which  his  father,  who  had  given  them  up, 
resumed,  in  order  to  bear  >iiTn  company.  Henceforth  his 
whole  taste  was  for  fine  horees  with  splendid  trappings, 
tall  grooms,  swift  hawks  and  hounds,  and  the  most 
foppi^  and  fashionable  diess.'  His  tennis  balls  had  to 
be  sent  tot  to  Bome.*  Some  of  his  amusements  were 
not  quite  so  innocent,'  and  in  his  twentieth  year  his 
parents  arranged  for  bi'm  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
a  noble  house,'  wboee  estates  had  been  impoveridied  l^ 
neglect  Paulinas  resigned  his  freedom  not  without 
r^ret.  He  industriously  devoted  himself  to  reform  the 
management  of  his  wife's  property,*  roused  up  the 
laggards,  renewed  the  exhausted  vines,  improved  the 
culture  of  the  fields,  and  paid  off  the  fiscal  debts.  For 
the  next  ten  years  he  led  a  life  of  luxurious  repose.  He 
plumes  himself  on  being  unambitaous  and  fond  of  ease 
and   quietness.      He   is   completely  satisfied  with   the 

1  Euehar.  r.  lEl,  180.  •  lb.  v.  isa. 
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enjoyment  of  his  great  houBe,  with  its  ample  and  elegant 
rooms  adapted  to  the  varTing  seasons,  his  crowds  of 
yonng  and  handsome  slaves,  his  artistic  plate  and  furni- 
ture, his  crowded  stables  and  stately  eaniages.'  He  was, 
as  he  describes  himself,  a  "  sectator  deliciarum,"  *  and 
nothing  more.  This  self-centred  contentment  with  the 
material  {Measures  of  life,  this  rather  vacant  existence, 
gliding  away  in  ease  and  Inzory,  and  a  ronnd  of  trivial 
social  engagem^its,  not  the  frwtic  debancheiy  described 
by  SalvianuB,  is  Uie  real  reproach  against  the  character 
of  the  npper  dasa  of  that  age.  The  Inzurions  repose  of 
Paulinus  and  his  kind  was  soon  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
apparition  of  the  Goths  of  Ataulphus. 

The  society  of  Auaooius  seem  to  be  calmly  confident 
of  the  permanence  of  their  ideals  of  culture,  and  hardly 
conscious  of  the  great  movement  which  was  setting 
towards  the  life  of  prayer  and  renunciation.  Ausonius 
is  indeed  distnibed  by  tiie  retirement  of  S.  Paulinus,*  his 
favourite  pupil,  from  the  world  of  refinement  and  social 
distinction ;  bat  his  feeling  seems  to  be  purely  personal,* 
that  his  friend,  so  richly  endowed,  with  the  promise  of 
such  a  brilliant  life  before  him,  should  forget  his  tradi- 
tions and  his  worldly  hopes,  and  bury  his  gifts  in  the 
cloister.  The  work  of  S.  Martin  was  done  when  these 
letiieTB  were  written.  Yet  S.  Wftrtin  js  never  mentioned. 
Probably  Ausonius  had  as  little  conception  of  the  range 
and  force  of  the  movement  as  the  great  senator  of  Kero's 
court  bad  of  the  world-wide  revc^ution  which  was  to  be 
the  result  of  the  preaching  of  S.  PauL 

Yet  the  impulse  to  asceticism,  originally  propagated 
from  the  Easton  deserts,  and  stimulated  by  the  preach- 
ing and  magnetic  influence  of  S.  Martin  in  Gaul,  hod 
gained  extraordinary  momentum  in  the  last  years  of 
Ausonius.     The    tales   of  wonder  and    miraole   which 

'  BuAar.  t.  306  $^.  '  Ausoo.  Sp.  xxit.-iit. 
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rapidly  clustered  rotmd  the  name  of  the  great  preacher 
are  the  Bureet  proof  of  the  power  with  which  his  miasiOQ 
afTected  the  popular  im^ination.  His  Life,  by  Snlpicios 
Severoa,  within  two  or  three  years  was  widely  read  in 
Gaul,  Italy,  lllyria,  and  had  fonnd  its  way  even  to  the 
solitaries  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene.'  S.  Fan- 
linus,  who  introduced  the  book  to  Soman  readers,'  was 
one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  grei^  religious  awakening. 
He  gave  up  his  wealtii  and  coosolar  rank,  and  the  charms 
of  his  great  estate  on  the  Garonne,  and,  after  some  years 
of  retreat  in  Spain,  finally  settled  at  Nola'  His  example 
of  renunciation  created  a  profound  sensation  all  over  the 
West*  It  was  followed  by  many  of  his  order.  And 
from  one  of  these,  Sulpicius  Severoe,  an  advocate,  and 
man  of  fortune,  we  have  the  fullest  record  of  the  moTe- 
ment  He  was  a  dear  friend  of  S.  Paulinas,  witii  whom 
from  his  retreat  in  Gaul  he  constantly  corresponded. 
Sut  Paulinus,  from  some  cause,  oould  never  succeed  in 
drawing  Sulpicius  to  the  monastery  of  ITola.* 

Sulpiciua  makes  no  concealment  of  tiie  forces  which 
were  arrayed  against  tlie  ascetic  movement  The  sceptical 
or  indifferent  scofied  at  the  miradee  of  S.  W»tHti  The 
polished  man  of  the  world,  according  to  his  temperament, 
mourned  or  ridiculed  the  blind  fanaticism  which  could 
desert  the  ranks  of  culture  and  easy-going  self-indulgence 
for  the  solitude  and  austerity  of  the  hermitage.*     iE^eo 
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118,  i  6 :  Snip.  Sar.  Dial.  iii.  o.  17, 
f  8 ;  Ambroa.  3p.  68. 

'  On  Sulp.  SaT.  and  his  relation* 
with  8.  Paoliana,  ot  Geiuuul.  dt 
Scrip.  Ecd.  e.  ziz.  ;  Panlin,  Bp. 
ziiT.51;ii.8;T.«6,lS;i.g810, 
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the  bishopa  and  secular  cletgy,  who  taied  to  ignore  the 
great  euDt  and  missionaiy,  looked  witii  ill-disguiaed  sns- 
pidon  OQ  an  enthxistaam  which  had  do  respect  for  ecclesi' 
astioal  roatine.'  Bat  Dotbing  conld  check  the  e^er 
passion  for  a  spirituality  tmattainable  in  the  world  of 
cnltore  and  conventionality.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  centory,  great  religions  hooses,  for  common  stodies 
and  devotion,  be^an  to  be  founded  in  Soutbem  Gaul,  and 
the  tamotts  monasteries  of  S.  Victor  and  L^rins  date  from 
the  earlj  jeais  of  the  fifth  oenttuy.  Numbers  buried 
themselves  in  secluded  hermitages  among  the  woods  and 
rocks,  and  reproduced  in  Oaul  the  austerity  and  tlie 
marvels  of  the  anchoret  life  of  the  Thebaid. 

The  East  had  sent  the  first  call  to  the  life  of  lenoncia- 
tion,  and  it  was  from  the  East  that  a  second  powerful 
impulse  came.  When  S.  Jerome  in  386  retired  to  the 
monasteries  of  Bethlehem,  he  became  famous  over  all  tjie 
Soman  world.  His  great  personalis  stood  out  as  promi- 
nent snd  as  attractive  as  even  that  of  S.  AugustlQe.  He 
added  to  tiie  monastic  life  freah  lustre  by  his  vivid  intel- 
lectual force,  and  his  cont^ous  enthnsiaam  for  the  study 
of  Holy  Writ  Hia  letters  on  questions  of  casuistry  or 
biblical  interpretation  flew  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  charm  which  his  descriptions  threw  around 
the  Holy  Places  drew  numbers  of  pilgrims,  even  from  the 
British  Isles,  to  visit  the  scene  of  tbe  Nativity,*  where 
the  greatest  doctor  of  the  Church  was  with  vast  labour 
strivii^  to  make  clear  to  himself  and  to  posterity  the  real 
meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  Before  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  resources  of  the  monastery  at  Bethleh^n 
could  hardly  cope  with  the  numbers  who  thronged  thither 
from  the  farthest  West     And  each  pilgrim  on  his  return, 

■  Snip.  Ser.  Dial.  L  c  24,  §  3,  '  HJeron.  ^  M,  9 14 ;  46,  1 10, 

inter  olericoi  duddantm,  int«r  epU-  tlivuiu  «b  orbe  noatro   BriUDnni 

oopM  tMTiBntea:   o.  20,  S  S,  mU  .  .  .  qoaerit  looom  funa  libi  tuitmn 

illnni  olniol,   son  nssoiont  atcti-  atSonptonnuD  reUtionecDgnitiilli } 

dotM :  of.  vO.  S.  Mart.  o.  33.  cf.  fiS,  1 1. 
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by  the  tales  of  what  he  had  sees  aod  heard,  ronsed  the 
aidoDT  of  others  to  moke  the  same  journey.  We  have 
the  description  of  such  a  scene  in  the  DiaioffHet  of 
Solpiciiu  Severna.  In  a  hennitage  in  Soathem  Granl,^  a 
monk  named  FoBtnmiannB  gives  an  animated  accoant  of 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  East  to  eager  hystandere.  He  had 
.  crossed  the  sea  in  five  days  to  Carthage,*  and  f^ent  a 
week  among  the  sands  of  Gyrene  with  a  hermit  who  had 
erected  in  tiie  waste  a  tiny  chapel  roofed  with  boi:m;h8.* 
In  Eg3rpt  he  fomid  a  conflict  on  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen 
raging  between  the  bishops  and  the  monks,*  and  the 
sympathies  of  Postumianns  seem  to  be  with  the  suspected 
father.  A  journey  of  sixteen  stages  brought  him  to  the 
call  of  Jerome  at  Be^ehem.*  Foetumianus  has  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  prodigious  learning  and  in- 
dustry of  the  saint,  bat  the  brother  to  whom  he  is  telling 
his  adventorea  has  a  grudge  against  Jerome  for  his  attacks 
on  the  monastic  character.  S.  Jerome's  writings  had 
already  a  wide  circulation  in  Giaul,  and  his  pictures  of 
monkish  avarice,  vanity,  gluttony,  not  t«  speak  of  graver 
&altfl,  have  offended  all  the  more  deeply  becanae  they 
seem  to  be  true,*  Postomianua  on  his  return  visited 
Egypt,  the  laud  where  Uie  ascetic  ideal  was  highest,  and 
where  solitary  perfectdon  had  worked  its  greatest  wonders. 
The  Kile  was  lined  with  monastic  retreats ; '  as  many  as 
3000  monks  wne  gathered  in  ooe  commimity.  Theare 
the  natoral  waywonkiess  of  the  human  will  was  crushed 
in  a  terrible  novitiate,  in  which  unquestioning  faith  was 
often   rewarded  by   miracle.      One  novice  had  passed 

>  Snip.  SaT.  DiaL  I  c  1.  *  A.  L  c  a 

■  yj.  1.  o.  S.                                 ,  •  JJ.  L  0.  8,  9 ;  ii.  7,  8.     Of.  8. 

*  lb.  i.  0.  6.  Jerome's  tote  a!  Uie  monk  vho  luid 

'  A.  i.  0.  0.    Salpidni  himMlf  houdad  monej ;  Sp.  22,  g  SS ;  ct 

wu  hardlj  orthodox.      His  lym-  Ep.  ISS,  )  16  ;  62,  §  8. 

pktluM  in  his  old  ue  w«Ta  P«l>-  '  Snip.  Sar.  Dial.  I  o.  10,  17,  »d 

;   of.   0«nii»d.  Si  Serif.  &cl.  NUnm  numcnTegT«Miis,  m^airiFoa 


xit.,  his  in  lanaotnta  nu  a  P«U-       EreqnantibQS  monutariia  coniartu 
gianil  dooaptoK  ntraqna  ai  parla  losbsvL 
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through  a  furnace  unhurt'  Another  had  been  ordered 
for  three  years  to  bear  the  water  of  the  Nile  two  milea 
distant,  to  irrigate  a  dead  stick  till  it  broke  into  leaC* 
Others  had  tamed  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness  till  they 
acquired  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  man,  inclnding 
even  remorse  for  sin  I  *  Tales  like  these,  &lling  od  ears 
eager  for  marvels  of  the  power  of  sanctity,  drew  many  ■ 
another  wanderer  from  Gaul  to  the  mysterious  Eastk 

These  pilgrimages,  however,  served  a  more  useful  pur- 
pose than  that  of  satisfying  a  love  of  marvels.  The 
traveller  to  or  fnun  the  holy  places  was  often  charged 
with  letters  of  inqniiy  or  inabuction  on  questions  of 
Christian  condnct  and  belie£  S.  Jerome  had  many 
correspondents  in  Qaul  who  communicated  with  him  in 
this  way,  and  some  of  his  most  interesting  letters  were 
written  in  reply  to  them.  In  the  early  years  of  the  fifth 
century  a  young  priest  named  Apodemius  was  setting  out 
to  visit  tiie  Holy  Places,  and  a  Gallic  lady  named 
Hedibia*  seized  the  opportunity  of  sending  S.  Jerome  a 
list  of  qaestions  on  theological  or  practical  difficulties. 
Hedibia  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Euchrotia  and 
Frooula,*  who  imperilled  theii  fair  fame  by  allowing 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  arts  or  the 
enthnnasm  of  the  sectary  Friscillian.  She  was  of  an 
ancieot  Bmidic  honse,  which  had  been  connected  by 
hereditary  ties  with  the  temple  of  Belen  at  Bayeuz.* 
The  Celtic  god  was  discovered  by  the  accommodating 
theology  of  Eome  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  Phoebus 
Apollo  of  Greek  I^end,  and  the  double  name  Apollo- 
Belenus  figares  on  many  inscriptioos  of  the  imperial 
timea  The  names  Fhoebicius.  Delphidins,  and  Patera, 
borne  by  male  members  of  the  house,  have  a  hieratic 
meaning  or  association.     When  the  Bruid  superstitions 

■  Snip.  SaT.  Dial.  L  a.  18, 1  4.  *  HiaroD.  Sp.  120. 

*  ^i,  L  ft  1»,  S  !,  •  Snip.  8«T.  Chrim.  ii.  i8,  1 3. 

■  A.  i  ft  14, 1 G.  <  AoMU.  Pnif.  Bvrdig.  ir.  9. 
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were  dying  away,  the  family  devoted  itaeU  to  the  arte  of 
poetry  and  eloquence  connected  irith  the  name  of  theii 
divine  patroa  One  member  rose  to  eminence  aa  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Borne  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.' 
Two  others  had  a  provincial  repatation  about  the  same 
time  in  the  school  of  Sordeaux.  Another,  in  the  foUowing 
generation,  named  Selphidiua,  after  a  troubled  career  in 
the  reigns  of  Conatantiaa  and  Julian,  ended  hia  life  is  the 
same  aniveraity,  and  haa  a  place  among  the  Frofeasors  of 
Ansonins.  Hedibia  had  the  mental  energy  of  her  race, 
without  any  of  that  tendency  to  a  merely  emotional  reli- 
gion which  wrecked  the  peace  and  tarnished  the  character 
of  her  Friacillianist  relatives.  The  bent  of  her  mind  waa 
evidently  towards  a  careful  and  honest  ex^eeis  of  the 
Bible.  She  begins  with  the  practical  inquiry.  How  can 
perfection  be  attained,  and  how  should  a  widow  left  child- 
less devote  herself  to  God  T  But  the  mtyoritr  of  Heditna'a 
questiona  relate  to  apparent  discrepancies  la  the  Gospels, 
espemlly  in  the  narratives  of  the  Beeurrection,  and  to 
difBculties  in  the  interpretation  of  some  passages  in  S. 
Paul's  Epistles. 

Apodemius  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  the  same 
kind  &om  a  lady  named  Algasia,*  who  se^na  to  have 
lived  in  the  diocese  of  Cahors.'  Algaaia  asks.  Why  did 
John  the  Baptist  send  his  disciples  to  ask  "  Art  thou  He 
which  should  come  ? "  when  he  had  previously  said  of 
Jesus  "  Behold  the  I^mb  of  God  "  }  What  is  Uie  meaning 
of  the  text  "  If  any  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself "  ?  "Wbo  is  the  steward  of  unrighteousness  com- 
mended by  the  Lord  7  But  in  her  list  of  difficulties 
there  is  one  which  has  a  pathetic  human  interest,  because 

Tfnun  Alethiom  PrcflbTtemm  qoi 
.  .  .  poamt  wlvan  qoM  reqiiin*. 
Re  is  probftblf  tha  Alethitu,  bi«bop 

•  J,   ,q.  of  Cahon,  addmaad  bj  3,  Panlin. 

^*-  "^'  Nol.  ^.  iniii.  ;  V.  Greg.  Tnr.ifiit 

■  lb.   131,   habM   Iitie   nQotmn      Fnac  ii.  IS, 
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it  Beeau  to  refer  to  the  rumours,  growing  more  snd  more 
distinct  in  tlie  year  in  which  the  letter  was  written,  of 
barbarian  movements  in  the  north.  The  writer  asks  S. 
Jerome  for  an  interpretation  of  the  ominous  saying 
reported  by  S.  Matthew,  "  Woe  to  them  that  are  with 
child  and  to  them  that  give  suck  in  those  days " ;  and 
"  Fiay  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  nor  on  the 
Sabbath."  S.  Jerome  of  course  inter|aets  the  words  as 
referring  to  the  coming  of  Antichrist  *  and  the  cruelties 
of  perBeoutioD.  But  Algasia'a  appeal  seems  to  thrill  with 
the  shuddering  anxiety  of  a  mother  who  had  heard  the 
tidings  that  the  Snevea  and  Vandals  had  passed  the 
Rhine.' 

>  ^  121,  0.  IT.  Urt  dftTt  of  400.   On  the  dat«  of  tfa« 

*  AocMding  to  Procp.  CAtm.  th«      Utter  to  Alguia  «.  PneL  in  Migna^ 
Faudklt  flroaiBd  ths  Rliiiie  in  th*      t  Ixmi. 
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fHi  soonm  or  apouikabis  siDOinvB 


Fob  more  than  a  ganeratioii  after  the  period  described  in 
the  Sueha/rMeot  the  condition  and  tone  of  Soman  societj 
in  the  West  lies  in  ohscurity.  Bat  when  we  reach  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  centmy  we  suddenly  emerge  into 
daylight  agaiD,  under  the  goidanoe  of  Apollinaris 
SidonioB.  There  is  no  relic  of  that  age  so  precioos  to 
the  historian  of  sodetj  as  the  works  of  the  bishop  and 
grand  seigneur  of  Aaveigne,  He  does  for  the  social 
history  of  the  second  haU  of  the  fifdi  century  what 
Symmacbiu  and  Aosonina  do  for  the  dosing  years  of  the 
fborth. 

Cains  Sollins  Apollinaiis  Sidonios  was  probably  bom 
at  Lyons  in  tJie  year  431,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  inflnential  and  distinguished  families  in  Oanl.' 
His  ancestors  for  generations  had  held  the  highest  ofGces 
in  the  imperial  hierarchy.*  TTin  grand£atiLer,  distii^nisbed 
both  as  a  jurist  and  a  soldier,  had  been  prefect  of  the 
Ganla  under  the  usnTper  Constantine.*     His  hther  held 

I  7ar  hii  pTO»T  naina  aea  Oantt, 
ix.  1 ;  Fertig.  i.  p.  S  n.  For  hia 
btrthplmos,  Chalz.  8.  Sid.  ApoU.  L 
p.  10 ;  Sid.  iv,  2G  (caput  cintati 
■cwtiM  p«r  Moerdotiimi) ;  Carm. 
xiiL  28.  Baa  alio  0«iinain'a  ApM. 
Sid.  Ezo.  1.  7oT  tha  data  of  hia 
birth,  V.  Bp.  TvL  t,  in  which  ha 
WM  aiMttem*  in  th«  oonmlahip  af 
Aaturina  (449  Idat  OArsn.).     Ths 


meanins  of  adoUtctuM  for  that  ag* 
msj  bg  uifarrad  from  Jordanea,  M. 
6E,  Thaodoticiu  jam  a '  ' 


decimmn  p«ngeiu  Mmum.  8m 
TeitiiL  L  p.  S. 

*  ^.  1.  8,  eai  patar,  aocar,  arn^ 
proanu  praaTectniu  nrbania,  praa- 
toriatiiaqna,  ate,  ninu 

■  /£.  T.  B  :  iiL  12. 
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tlie  same  office  under  Valentmian  IIL'  His  mother 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Avitna,*  and  Fapianilla  his  'wi£a 
was  a  danghter  of  that  great  noble  who  was  one  of  the 
last  emperors  of  the  West  Sidonios  was  educated  aV 
the  school  of  Lyons,*  which  still  io  his  time  retained 
some  of  its  old  cekbiity.  Doling  his  years  of  academic 
life,  he  formed  a  lifelong  fiiendship  wiUi  many  young 
men  of  the  leading  families  of  the  province.*  The 
elevation  of  his  father-in-law  Avitus  to  the  imperial 
tlirone,  in  455,  introduced  Sidonios  at  an  early  age  to 
the  society  of  the  capital  His  Pwrugynet  on  tiiat 
emperor,  and  on  Majorian  aad  Anthemina,  gave  him  a 
great  reputation  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters,  and  for 
the  last  he  was  specially  rewarded  with  the  prefecture  of 
the  city.  Five  years  afterwards,  he  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Anvergne,  at  the  time  when  it  was  making  a  last 
stand  against  the  Yisigoths.  He  lived  probably  aboat 
fifteen  years  longer,*  and  passed  away  amid  tiie  passionate 
grief  of  hia  flock,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  Mend  and 
protector  in  all  their  tronbles. 

The  letters  of  Sidonius  were  published  at  intervals, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.  They  are  in  all  147, 
divided  into  nine  boobs,  accordktg  to  ancient  models;* 
but  there  were  many  more  which  he  could  not  recover.' 
Sidonina  intended  hia  lettera  to  be  read  by  posterity,* 


■Up  of  Asturiiu,  449. 
»  /6.  iiL  I. 

*  Cam.  ii.  810.  Hosnlni  «w 
hU  te*cheT  in  rheUrio  uid  poetry, 
EunbiDs  in  philMOphy,  Bp.  iv.  1. 

*  ATitoi  the  jDimcOT,  Ep.  iii.  1 ; 
Profciu,  f%trm.  uIt.  BO ;  FAiudnnB, 
Bp.  iT.  4.  8m  Chftiz.  Sid.  ApoU. 
L  p.  23 1  FertiK,  L  p.  7. 

*  Tha  data  of  hii  death  la  doubt- 
fol.  la  £p.  iz.  12  he  aaya  that  he 
had  been  biahop  Tor  "  three  oljni- 
piadK,"  whioh  wonld  ihow  that  ha 
wu  living  in  i82  (or  481).     The 


other  antliori^  ia  Oamiadiiia,  d» 
Serip,  Seel.  zmi. ;  flomit  ea  t«in- 
peatate  qua  Leo  et  Zbdo  Bomania 
unpenbMit.      But  thia  doaa   not 

Eire  anj  Mrtain  oloa  to  the  year  of 
[a  death.    See  Germ.  Sid.  AfoU. 


*^.lx.l.  Pliny  left  ten  hooka, 
but  the  tenth  la  addnaaad  azdn. 
aivelj  to  Trajan.  Sjmmiohoa  left 
nine  boolu  of  prirate  letten;  an- 

Emperon. 
T  lb.  Til.  18. 
■  7).  tUL  3. 
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sod  he  retouched  and  elaborated  bia  style,^  especially  in 
the  earlier  letters,*  with  a  view  to  pablicatioo.  It  is 
haidlj  conceivable  that,  in  their  present  form,  many  of 
them  ahoold  have  been  addreased  to  private  fricoida. 
They  were  probably  given  to  the  world  between  477 
and  483. 

Zn  the  three  generations  between  the  consnlahip  of 
Ansoniua  and  the  episcopate  of  ApoUinaria  Sidonioa,  we 
shall  find  that  HbA  apper  class  of  Oallo-£oman  society 
has  changed  bat  little  in  its  ideals  and  aspirations,  or 
even,  in  spite  of  great  public  calamities,  in  its  external 
fortone.  Tet  in  that  interval  events  of  great  historic 
moment  had  occurred.  The  fabric  of  the  Western 
Empire  had  been  shaken  to  it«  base.  Ausouius  had  seen 
the  Alemanni  hurled  across  the  Shine  by  Yalentinian,' 
and  chased  into  the  recesses  of  their  forests.  In  the 
poems  of  his  tranquil  old  age  the  names  of  the  barbarians 
are  hardly  ever  mentioned.  Before  the  birth  of  Sidonins 
they  had  swept  ^m  the  Bhine  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercoles. 
In  his  early  youth  Visigoth  and  Bomau  had  met  on  many 
a  field  in  Aquitaine,*  and  as  .aUiea  they  had  rolled  back 
tiie  lu»des  of  Attila  on  the  plains  of  Chftlons.  In  his 
later  manhood,  the  West«m  provinces  were  practically 
lost  to  the  Empire.  The  Franks  had  occupied  the 
lower  Bhine.  The  Yisigotha  were  masters  of  nearly  all 
Western  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire.  The  Surguudians 
were  securely  seated  on  the  upper  Bhine  and  the  Bhone. 
Boman  dominiou  in  Spain  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Sneve  and  Vandal  inroads  to  a  mere  comer  in  the  north- 
east of  that  great  province.  The  Vandals  in  North 
A&ica  had  almost  crushed  the  Boman  administration 
and  the  Catholic  faith,  had  captured  Borne  itself,  and 
commanded  the  Mediterranean  with  their  fleets.      The 

*  A>.  L   1.     B«  tiafct  vrmi   hU  *  Anun.  Idyl.   x.   KohIIk  ;    t. 

friend  to  do  tha  um*.     Of.  TiiL  122;  ef.  imta.  Utte.  xxrii.  10. 
Ifl;  riii.  1. 

■  lb.  tU.  IB.  *  Piatp.  Chrm.  >.  48«,  1».  Ul 
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bisbop  of  AaT^ne  lived  to  see  hia  diocese,  almost  the 
last  patch  of  territory  in  Gaol  left  andet  imperial  sway, 
ceded  to  the  Visigoths,  and  the  last  emperor  of  the  West 
replaced  by  a  German  king  of  Italy.  The  Theodoaian 
Code  leveaU  the  progress  of  an  internal  decay  whic^  was 
even  more  serious  than  the  onslaughts  of  the  invadetB. 
Every  branch  of  the  imperial  service  was  becoming  dis- 
organised. Corruption  vas  eveiTwheie  rampant^  and 
authority  was  pandysed.  The  wdght  of  taxation  was 
growing  heavier,  while  the  mimicipal  taxpayer  was 
becoming  impoverished,  and  seeking  any  refuge  from  a 
system  whidi  oppreesed  the  poor  and  was  defied  by  the 
ricL  Tet,  in  spite  of  these  great  changes  and  this 
collapse  of  authority,  the  similarity  between  the  world  of 
Ausonius  and  that  of  Sidonina  is  very  remarl[abl&  Even 
in  their  material  condition,  the  Grallio  aristocracy  seem  to 
have  suffered  little  from  the  general  disorganisation. 
Within  a  period  of  thirty  yean  Narbonne  had  beeu  at 
least  twice  besieged  by  the  Goths.*  Yet  in  the  letters  of 
Sidonins  there  is  no  s^  that  the  tranquil  and  loxurious 
lives  of  his  friends  there  have  been  disturbed.  The 
villa  of  Consentias,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  town, 
still  raised  its  elegant  and  lofty  pile  among  vines  and 
olives,'  with  equal  charms  for  the  stndent  and  the  lover 
of  nature.  Its  master  enjoyed  his  old  wealth  and  luxury, 
and  dispensed  hospitality  to  troops  of  guests.  Even  in 
districts  occupied  by  the  Germans,  the  wealth  and  status 
of  the  upper  classes  appear  to  be  unimpaired.  Namatius, 
a  Gallo-Roman,  who  was  one  of  the  admirals  of  Enric, 
with  the  special  charge  of  warding  off  the  Saxon  pirates 
baia.  the  coast  of  Aquitaine,  when  he  is  not  on  duty, 
leads  the  placid  life  of  the  country  gentleman,*  occupied 

■  Sid.  Carm.  xidii.  S7 ;  ^  nii 
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vith  bnildiiig,  hontisg,  and  liteiataie.  In  tlie  territorj 
of  the  Bnrgondiana  the  tortones  of  the  upper  oUbb  seem 
to  havQ  been  sb  little  altered.  Bishop  FatieoB  and 
Ecdicios,  the  hrothet-in-law  of  Sidonina,  most  have  dtawn 
a  great  part  of  their  levenQee  from  that  district.  Tet 
we  sbaU  see  Ecdiciiifl  able  to  provide  sabsistenoe  for 
4000  starving  people  in  a  season  of  famine.'  And  the 
good  bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  private  fortune,  in  a 
period  of  similar  distress,*  organised,  at  his  own  expense, 
a  system  of  wholesale  relief,  not  onlj  for  the  population 
along  the  Bhone  and  the  Sadne,  but  also  for  places  tar 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  diocese.  There  is  no  sign  that 
the  great  Soman  proprietor,  so  far  as  the  material  con- 
ditions of  bis  life  were  ooncemed,  was  worse  off  under 
the  German  chief  than  under  the  imperial  prefect. 

That  the  lower  and  middle  classes  suffered  cruelly  is 
tolerably  certain,  bat  6n  their  condition  and  feelings 
Sidooins  has  little  to  tell  us  in  his  letters.  As  a  bishop, 
he  couisgeously  stood  by  his  people  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  defended  their  rights,  and  was  full  of  pity  for 
their  sofTerings.  His  princely  charity  was  long  a 
tradition  in  GauL*  But  as  tlw  great  noble,  composing 
elaborate  letters  to  his  friends,  which  he  intended  fear  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  he  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
daily  life,  the  peculiar  tastes  and  ambitions  of  his  own 
order.  Only  here  and  there  do  we  meet  wiUi  a  slight 
reference  to  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer,  the  flight  of  a 
oolonos,  the  obscure  hardships  of  the  petty  tnuier,*  All 
the  suffering  and  reverses  of  fortune  in  the  classes 
beneath  him,  which  must  have  resulted  from  a  great 
economic  revolution,  from  Uie  oppression  of  the  treasury 
official,  or   irom  the  invasions,  seem  to  have   had   but 

■  QTBg.  Tor.  EitU  Fnutt.  ii.  Si.        ftnmeDti  misiati,  <to.  ;  cT.  Chaii, 

■  Sid.  J^  Ti.  IS,  part  Qothuun      ApoU.  Sidim.  L  p.  819. 
dapopnlatLoiiam,   poat    wgttM    in-  *  Gng.  Tut.  ii.  o.  22. 
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little  interest  for  one  in  whose  e^ea  the  men  who  were 
descended  from  prefects  and  consuls,  and  who  had  read 
Homer  and  Menander,  Yirgil  and  Flioj,  together  at 
Lyons  or  Bordeanz,  were  the  onl;  inteiestiog  part  of 
the  Boman  world.^  This  class,  separated  from  the 
masses  by  pride  of  birth-  and  privil^e  and  riches,  was 
even  more  cat  off  from  them  by  its  monopoly  of  culture. 
An  aristocrat,  however  long  his  pedigree,  however  Isoad 
his  acres,  would  have  hardly  fomid  himself  at  home  in 
the  circle  of  Sidonina  if  he  could  not  turn  off  pretty 
vera  de  tomHi,  or  letters  fashioned  in  that  enphoistic 
style  which  centuries  of  rhetorical  discipline  had 
elaborated.  The  members  of  that  class  were  bound 
to  one  ano&er  by  the  tradition  of  ancestral  friendships, 
by  common  interests  and  pursuits,  but  not  least  by 
academic  companionship,'  and  the  pursuit  of  that  ideal 
of  culture  which  more  and  more  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  truest  title  to  the  name  of  Boman,  the  real  stamp  of 
rank.  How  often  does  Sidonius  remind  a  friend  of  the 
days  when  they  had  threaded  the  mazes  of  Aristotelian 
dialectic,'  or  mastered  the  tei^nique  of  Latin  rhetoric 
under  the  same  professor  at  Lyons.  For  the  stability  of 
the  material  forbmes  of  his  order  he  betrays  no  anxiety. 
If  he  has  a  dim  consdonsness  of  decadence,  it  is  of  a 
literary  decadence,*  a  failure  of  industry  in  the  noble 
and  lettered  dsss,  a  failure  in  devotion  to  the  ancient 
models,  and  in  the  fastidiousness  of  the  literary  sense, 
The  crowd  who  had  no  tincture  of  Uiat  lore,  who  knew 
not  the  esoteric  language  of  the  initiated,  were  not 
perhaps  despised  by  such  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  tiiey 

■  SjnuntohiM    ipolu    of     ths      iii.  I.     Th«  b««t  illustnlioii,  p«r- 

_...    __    .. — 1;__ 1-      hijx,  of  »riatooratic  brothsrhood  ij 

'  1  ths  UttsT  Ut  Aqitilinna,  v.  G ; 
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wore  regarded  with  that  blank  uninterested  gaze  which 
sees  in  the  vulgar  only  a  dim  and  oolourleas  mass. 
Sidonios  feels  a  certain  disgust  even  for  the  beat  of  his 
German  neighbours.'  They  are  coaise  in  their  habits, 
they  are  ignorant  and  brotash,  and  have  nothing  of  that 
elasticity  of  mind  and  delicacy  of  taste  vhich,  even  at  its 
worst,  the  training  of  the  Soman  schools  imparted.  We 
shall  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  tiiat  his  comparative 
sOence  about  the  lower  oidera  of  his  own  countrymen 
covers  alike  repugnance.  The  ferocious  punishment  which 
he  dealt  out  to  the  boors,  who  were  quite  innocently 
trenching  over  the  soil  of  his  ancestor's  grave,'  displays 
all  the  contempt  of  the  mediaeval  baron  tor  his  serfs. 

The  letters  of  Sidonins  describe  the  life  and  feelings 
of  only  a  single  class  of  Soman  society,  but  they  describe 
that  class  with  a  faithfulness  which  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  He  professed  himself  an  imitator  of  Sym- 
machus,*  but  in  bis.delineatioa  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
lived,  and  of  the  scenery  and  background  of  their  lives, 
Sidonins  far  surpasses  Symmachus  in  minuteness  of 
drawing  and  in  depth  of  colour.  Symmachus  cultivates 
brevity  and  reserve  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  etiquette. 
He  seems  almost  determined  not  to  be  satisfying  and 
interesting.  The  faults  of  Sidonins  are  all  on  the  other 
side.  With  perhaps  no  great  powers  of  reflection,  with 
no  abundant  stock  of  ideas,  he  is  yet  a  minute  observer, 
and  has  a  positive  delight  in  amplifying  all  the  results 
of  observation  by  means  of  an  enormous,  and  often 
barbarous,  vocabulary,  and  by  all  the  arts  of  a  perverted 
rhetoric,  which  often  puts  a  strain  on  language  that  it 
will  not  bear.  Let  any  one  read  the  description  of  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  Theodoric,*  of  the  means  by 

I  Sf.   W.   1,  bs>tiiliDni  rigidu-  *  /i.  iiL  13. 
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which  the  parrecu  Faeomiis  raised  himself  to  the 
prefectuie  hefore  the  accession  of  M^oriau/  of  the 
parasite  of  Lyons,*  of  the  delatois  who  sunounded 
ChUperic,'  of  Vectins  the  ascetic  country  gentlemao,* 
and,  while  he  will  find  mach  to  ofTend  a  sensitive  taste, 
he  will  not  complain  of  any  want  of  vividness  and  colour. 
If  aoch  a  critic  should,  in  other  sketches  of  Boman 
society  in  Gaul,  discover  a  certun  sameness  and  lack  of 
power  to  seize  the  imagination,  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  reflect  what  he  himself  could  have  done  with  similar 
materials.  The  life  of  a  rich,  secnie,  and  highly  con- 
ventional society  doee  not  lend  itsdf  to  descriptions 
which  enthral  the  imagination,  and  satjsfy  the  love  of 
the  various  and  the  picturesque.  When  the  Gallo- 
Boman  noble  had  completed- his  brief  career  of  imperial 
"honours,"  the  years  of  an  unruffled  and  stately  life 
fleeted  away  in  a  colourless  and  monotonous  flow.  The 
CifAA,  calm  dignity  of  those  great  honses,  with  endless 
calls  to  Mvolous  social  duties,  and  a  routine  of  busy 
idleness,  must  surely  have  made  the  nobler  spirits  some- 
times long  for  the  more  strenuous  and  stormy  life  of 
their  ancestors.  As  we  turn  the  pages  of  Sidonius,  we 
seem  to  feel  the  still,  languid  oppressiveness  of  a  hot, 
vacant  noontide  in  one  of  thoee  villas  in  Aquitaine  or 
Anvei^e.  The  master  may  be  looking  after  bis  wine 
and  oO,  or  laying  a  fresh  mosaic,  or  reading  Terence  or 
Menander  in  some  shady  grotto ;  his  guests  are  playing 
tennis,  .or  rattling  the  dice-box,  or  tracking  the  anti- 
quarian lore  of  Virgil  to  its  sources.  The  acene  is  one 
of  tranquil  content,  or  even  gaiety.  But  over  all,  to  our 
eyes,  broods  the  shadow  which  haunts  the  life  that  is 
nourished  only  by  memories,  and  to  which  the  future 
sends  no  call  and  offera  no  promise. 

It    may    be    doubted,   however,   whether    Sidonius 
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regarded  hia  society  in  any  such  way.  He  stay  have 
noticed  and  lamented  in  his  later  yeais  a  Culoie  of 
literary  energy,'  a  less  delicate  sense  fi>r  what  he  re- 
garded as  pniity  of  lAtin  style ;  bat  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  the  circle  of  noblas  to  whioh  he  helonged  were 
enjoying  undisturbed  the  plenty  and  el^ance  of  their 
country  seats,  and  were  as  devoted  as  himself  to  the 
literary  art  And  his  circle  was  yeiy  wid&  If  we 
indode  hia  letters  to  bishops  and  churchmen,*  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
Gaul,  &om  Soissons  to  MarseiUea  If  we  confine  our 
attention  to  his  secular  fiiends,  it  certainly  covered  all 
Gaul  south  of  the  Loire.*  The  energy  with  which  he 
cultivated  his  Mendahipa  or  acquaiuttmoeshipa  ia  truly 
admirable.  Indeed  the  beat  thing  about  Sidoniua  is  hia 
genius  for  hiendahip.  His  letters  rai^  in  all  directiona, 
to  BoQiges,  to  Bordeaux,  to  Marseillea,  to  Karbonne,  to 
Lyons,  and  to  many  an  estate  or  bishop's  house  beyond 
or  within  that  circle.  In  the  last  of  hia  poems,*  he 
sends  the  volume  forth  to  tiavel  along  a  winding  path  to 
Narbonne,  each  stage  being  marked  by  some  great  house 
where  he,  on  a  similar  journey,  had  spent  pleasant  days. 
The  book  on  its  first  stage  is  to  biave  the  criticism  of 
Domitiua,  the  grammarian  of  Auvergne.  Further  on  in 
its  journey  it  ia  to  visit  the  seat  of  Ferreolus,  father  of 
Tonantioa  Ferreolus,  a  great  prefect  of  Gaul  and  ancestral 
&iend  of  the  poet  It  ia  next  to  cross  die  Tarn,  and 
present  itself  at  Yoroangus,  the  seat  of  Apollinaiis,  who 
had  sat  on  the  same  benches  with  Sidonius  at  the  school 
of  Lyons.  Lingering  awhile  amoi^  the  gardens  and 
grottoes  on  the  Gardon,  it  passes  on,  from  one  Mend  to 
another,  till  it  reaches  the  stately  home  of  Magnus  at 

>  Sp.  T.  10,  pHud  Btadia  dqiid      maratea    wventMii    Uahopa    with 
honoraut ;  o£  Tui  8,  ii.  10,  It.  8      whom  Sidonioi  oorraspondsd. 
aifa^  *  The  Sjagriui  of  t.  S  liT«d  neu 

Boiuon* ;  of.  Qr^.  Toi-  iL  IS,  27. 
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Narbonae,  whose  son  was  linfaed  to  Sidonias  alike  by 
ties  of  marriage  and  by  memories  of  college  life. 

It  would  be  a  wearisome  and  fruitless  task  to  cany 
the  reader  in  detail  through  the  loag  liat  of  the  friends 
of  Sidonius.^  They  are  now  mere  shadows.  The  cin^ 
in  Narbonne  and  its  Qeighbooihood  was  specially  brilliaDt 
in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries.  Sidonius  in  oae  of  his 
poems*  has  described  ttus  crowd  of  prefecta,  conanla, 
jariscoQsults,  adepts  in  every  branch  of  literature,  even 
rivals  of  the  great  masten ;  yet  not  a  name  in  the  long 
list  is  known  to  us  from  other  sources.  Bnt  although 
the  individual  may  seem  insignificant  and  uninteresting, 
the  dass  whom  he  represents  deserves  study ;  and  the 
features  of  the  senatorial  class  were  strongly  marked. 

In  more  than  one  of  his  letters  *  Sidonius  sums  np 
his  ideal  of  the  Boman  noble,  the  ideal  which  be  would 
like  his  son,  aa  be  says,  "  with  the  help  of  Christ,"  to 
attain.  He  should,  as  an  almost  religious  duty,  repay 
the  debt  of  noble  birth  by  adding  to  the  list  of  family 
"  honours  "  some  great  mE^tracy  in  the  imperial  service. 
He  should,  without  reducing  himself  to  the  level  of  a 
bailiff  or  a  money^rubber,  attend  to  the  maD^ement 
of  his  estates.*  Some  of  his  superfluous  wealth  may  be 
spent  in  additions  to  his  country  seat,  or  redecorating 
his  baths  and  saloons  with  fresh  frescoes  and  marbles. 
He  will  be  a  keen  sportsman,'  after  the  manner  of  his 
Celtic  ancestors.  But  these  pursuits  should  not  absorb 
all  his   energy.     The   noble   class,   the   salt    of   Koman 

>  The  task  hu  been  ^odbI^  per-  Boripai ;  of.  iii.  S,  rii.  12,  viii  7, 

fonn«d  by  the  Abbi  Ch&ii,  1. 1.  1.  S.  ^nd  Carm.   vii.   158,  qnoe  qnippe 

»  Ctarm.  ixiiL  «6  ;  cf.  ^  riii.  ?^'"    »'     P™rf«'t<l™i    «mrt.t 

1 ;  Ch«x,  AfoU.  SidJi.  p.  241.  1^°^^ 

*  J^.  T.  le.  He  writei  to  tall  ^  lb.  in.  8,  flmnina  ofttatD, 
PajnanillB  of  ber  biother'B  alevetioD  renatu  nemora  fregisti  ...  ac- 
ta the  patriciate.  Note  the  vorda ;  cipiter  canis.  eqnns  arcoB  lado 
qua  de  re  propitio  deo  Chriito  aui'  (iiaTe ;  cf.   Cam.   tu.    183,   whera 
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society,  is  a  great  brotherhood,  hound  together  bj  the 
traditions  of  hereditary  friendship  and  a  conunon  cnltun 
of  priceless  value.  The  true  descendant  of  a  great  race 
mil  train  his  eon  in  the  Bame  arts  and  accomplishments 
which  moulded  his  ancestors  and  himself.'  He  will  also, 
hy  scrupolous  attention  to  correspondence  and  social 
dntiee,  keep  warm  the  feeUngs  of  friendship  and  interest 
in  common  studies.  Sidonius,  at  any  rate  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  was  a  devout  and  pioos  churchman. 
But  to  the  last,  the  ascetic  ideals  of  men  like  S.  Jerome 
and  S.  Fanlinns  seem  never  in  his  mind  to  have  obscured 
the  ideal  of  the  wealthy  and  studious  countty  gentleman, 
with  a  wholesome  wedl-balanced  nature,  fond  of  sport 
and  farming,  proud  of  hia  family,  devoted  to  his  friends, 
and  above  all  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  obligation 
to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  cnltore.  To  be  false  to 
letters  was  to  he  folse  to  family  hononr  and  to  Bome. 

Pride  of  hiith  was  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  in  the 
QaUo-Soman  aristocraL  Nor  was  this  much  abated  by 
the  profession  of  a  severe  Christianity.  On  a  remarkable 
occasion  Sidonius  was  asked  by  the  people  of  Sonrges 
to  nominate  a  bishop.  He  delivered  an  address  to  justiiy 
hia  choice,  and  in  recommending  a  certain  Simplicius  for 
their  anf&ages,  ha  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  his  high 
descent.*  So  in  the  Hvea  of  the  saints  and  great  church- 
men of  that  age,*  the  biographer  never  fails  to  record 
the  &ct  of  their  being  of  senatorial  birth.  This  class, 
since   the   time   of  Gonstantine,   included  all   the   large 

'  Sp.   W.    12  girei    k   pl«ftsuit  >nt     oaOiBdru     tsA     bribDomUbiw 

pictnra    of    the    biahop    rading  praetcdgrant  .   .  .   Uxor    illi    d« 

Tarence  and   Utnander    with    hii  PkUadionun  itiipe  dueondit. 
■DU ;    legsbuniu,     paritn    Unda- 

buDui  jookbamnrqM  ;  of.  the  0M«  *  Oreg.  Tut.  S.  Jvliait,  proMpU 

of   AnKmiiw    for    hii    gnndaon'i  qnidam  illiutrii ;  viL   Pofntnt,   o. 

•dDMtioB,  IduL  It.,  uid  Sjm,  Sp.  7,  HDottu  Qregoriiu  ei  BasAtoribni 

T.  S.  primia ;  Bitt.  iV.  t1  S9,  nt  eni» 

*  il.  TJi  S.     Sidouioa  nrsB  the  (SnlpiciiM)   Tir   T>1de    nobilia,   d« 

•ddnM  in  Rill  which  ha  daliTand  primia  aaiiBtoribiu  Oalliwum ;  of. 

on  tha  oooanon  :   Paranta*  ipuw  vO.  Hitrvm,  o.  8,  10,  10. 
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landed  proprietoTS  of  the  provinces.  It  liad  become  in 
£act,  though  not  \>j  force  of  enactment,  chie£f  hereditaiy. 
Bot  admisBion  to  its  ranks  vas  from  time  to  time 
obtained  by  the  faToor  of  the  Emperor,'  or  by  the  tenon 
of  some  of  the  offices  in  the  Palatine  service.  The  rank 
which  the  founder  of  a  family  had  won  by  official  service, 
his  descendants  strove  to  dignify  by  attaining  still  higher 
place  in  the  imperial  hierarchy.'  With  the  mass  of  the 
senatorial  class,  the  ambition  of  ofBce  sprang  rather  from 
personal  or  family  vanity  than  from  the  desire  of  i«a] 
power.  The  prefect  of  the  Gaols  was  a  great  potentate ' 
wielding  a  &r  greater  power  than  the  monarch  of  tiie 
largest  modem  European  State.  Yet  the  consulship, 
which  had  for  mimy  ages  been  a  purely  omamental 
dignity,  ranked,  in  virtoe  of  its  ancient  glories,  far 
above  the  greatest  prefecture ;  and  the  son  of  a  prefect 
thooght  that  he  was  at  once  honouring  and  surpassing 
his  father,  by  gaining  the  shadowy  dignity  of  t^e  consul- 
eihip.* 

Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  assertion  is 
abBolot«ly  tme  that  all  capacity  for  government  in  the 
upper  class  had  died  oat'  We  know  little  of  the  actual 
influence  on  government  exercised  even  by  the  great 
prefects  of  the  fifth  century.  But  we  can  form  some 
conception  of  the  range  and  nature  of  their  duties  from 
the  Imperial  Code.  The  prefect  of  the  Gaols  had  the 
financial    and    judicial    admitiistratioD   of   three   great 

>  0.  3%.  *L  3,  2,  Bi  quia  sbiu-  *    C.   TK.  -A.  ^,   I,  diTWM  ml- 

torhim  oonssoDtiu  nortiK  Urgitftta  mink  dignitetnm  ooninlatui  oedera 

bitigiimirelgBneriiMidUto.     Of.  ...  dsSamiinai  ;  of.  Aoaon.  Act. 

a«d«&07'»  Pnatltlou  to  tL  2.    In  OnU.  id  fin.;  Sidon.  Bp.  i.  Ifl,  j4, 

Ti  3,  2  uid  8,  thi  dlitinction  it  nt   ncnt    nos    ntmnqns  fitmiUinn 

■harplf  dnini  batveMi  aetutorUl  ntNtnm  prMftctorUm  naacti  Btiam 

uid    enriil    e«t«t«a.      QfL    7.    da  patrioiuD  reddidimoi,  Ita  ipai  qiuun 

Conlangga,  La  GamiU  Ant.  p.  ISO ;  inaoipiunt  patriciun  fuUnt    cm. 

DnniT.  Til  p,  17S.  aolarMn  ;  of.  FtitdL  L  p.  206. 

*  4>-  i.  S  ;    iiL  0.  *  Da  Conlansea,  Z'/nv.  Oarnt.  p. 

*  It  ahonld  ba  nmembared  that  220,  la  olaaaa  i^utoriala  clU'inSnM 
manqiM  de  I'Mint   de  gouvania. 


thia    praTeotiira    iaolnded    Britain 
ftnd  Spain  aa  well  aa  Oaol  {aop«r. 
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coontnes  in  bis  bands,^  and  tbe  control  of  a  numerous 
body  of  ofBcials.  Altbongh,  from  tbe  time  of  Constantine, 
the  prefect  had  no  militaiy  commaDci,  he  had  to  provide 
for  the  commissariat  of  tiie  legions  quartered  in  bis 
province.  He  had  also  the  superintendence  of  the  great 
roads  and  the  postal  serrioe.  He  had  to  advise  sub- 
ordinate m^istrates  on  qaestions  of  difficulty,  and  to 
hear  appeals  from  their  decisions.  Above  all  he  exercised 
enormous  powers  over  the  levying  of  taxes  and  the  whole 
financial  service.  It  tras  his  duty  at  once  to  secure  full 
and  i^ular  collection,  and  to  check  venality  or  oppression. 
It  was  also  his  business  to  give  due  publicity  to  all  edicts 
of  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  framing  of  these  edicts  there 
is  no  donbt  tliat  the  suggestions  and  advice  of  a  governor 
had  great  weight  Hie  vast  machine  had  to  be  kept 
running,  and  any  defect  in  its  working  had  to  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Emporor.  In  the  fifth  centnry  the 
limita  of  the  great  prefecture  of  tile  West  were  steadily 
repeating  from  the  Atlantic  towards  the  Mediterranean. 
Tet  tiie  anxieties  of  its  ruler  must  have  increased  as  tJie 
times  grew  darker.  In  the  career  of  Tonantios  Ferreolns, 
one  of  tbe  friends  of  Sidouius,  we  have  an  example  of  a 
pablic-spirited  nobl^  and  a  benevolent  and  vigorous 
governor.  Along  with  Avitos,  he  bore  a  foremost  part 
in  oiganising  the  onited  resistance  of  Goth  and  Koman  to 
the  Hun  invasion  in  451.  And  be  signalised  his  tenure 
of  office  in  453  by  lightening  tbe  burden'  of  taxation  in 
those  disastrous  yeara'  The  later  Eoman  Code  bears 
witness  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  many  high -minded 
prefects  to  check  Uie  growing  disorganisation  of  society. 
There   can   be    little    doubt,    however,   that  in  the 


In  ths  powen  of  the  Fratorun      u  gireii ;  Fuiriel,  fM.  i»  la  Ocmk 

,_.__jt*«*0od8froy'B  ei.  of  O.Th.       

ToL  tL  pt  iL  M  iuit.  "NotitU 


prsfMt  MA  Qodetro/B  ei.  of  O  .Th.       Mirid.  i.  p.  861. 


ftaefaotomm "  ;   of.    Notilu  Dig.  *    ,^.  tu.  12  ;  Carm.  tu.  816  ; 

•d.  BOokiiig,  t.  ii.  IS,  11,  ud  186,      Fauri^  Hitl.  dt  la  OavU  lUrid. 
whers  tha  Framob  FtMf.   Prut.      L  p^  327. 
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interral  between  AnsoninB  and  Sidonius  the  love  of 
country  life  had  increaaed,  and  public  Bpirit  or  ambitioD 
vas  declining.  Man;  of  the  highest  class  weie  becoming 
mere  farmers  on  a  large  scale,  and  cared  for  little  else 
than  their  flocks  and  Tineyards.  Sidonins,  who  had  an 
almost  religious  faith  in  his  order,  and  who  resided 
himself  as  the  guardian  of  Latin  culture  in  an  age  of 
decadence,  was  revolted  by  this  return  to  the  rude  and 
solitary  rusticity  of  an  earlier  time.  He  was  also 
alarmed  by  the  passioa  for  money-making  which  often 
accompanied  such  tastes.  Sevonl  of  his  letters  are 
wrUten  to  recall  these  degenerate  nobles  to  their  true  life 
and  vocation.^  And  one  in  particular  deserves  notice 
&om  the  birth  and  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.'  Syagrius  belonged  to  one  of  those  Gallic 
families  in  which  high  office  was  practically  hereditary. 
He  was  great-grandson  of  that  Syagrius  who  was  consul 
in  381,  who  was  a  correspondent  of  Symmachus,*  and 
&om  whose  daughter  Tonantius  Eerreolos,*  the  greatest 
of  Gallic  nobles,  was  descended.  The  Syagrii  were  con- 
nected with  the  district  of  Lyons,  and  their  family  estate 
lay  somewhere  near  Auttin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bui^undiana.  The  Syagrius  of  the  time  of  Sidonius  had 
&Uen  away  from  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  and  from 
that  ideal  of  aristocratic  life  which  we  have  attempted  to 
describe.  Trained  in  all  the  literary  arts  of  the  Gallic 
schools,  he  had  stooped  to  leam  the  language  of  the 
conquerors,  in  which  he  had  acquired  a  facility  which 

I  ^  iL  14  ;  Tii  16  ;  i  0.  uid  Ghais  (L  178,  18S)  an  pro- 

*  ii     viiL    8.      The   eaUte    of      ^"^7  ^^^  ^  tw*dng  the  letten 

newhWhood  of  SoiBioiu.     From      ^^^   Sywflns.    ic    881,   ct 

DMftu  of  Oemun.  ^^^  ^  .  Eftuschen,  JaArt.  p.  86 ; 

■  In  tha  Indei  to  Loetjobum'i      Sid.  Bp.  r.  17,  conditoriom  STigiii 

•d.  of  Sidonivt,  the  ayBgrioi  of  t.       oonmliB. 


•  Sid.  JEp.  L  7,  A&uii  Syagrii 
con»nlU  a  GlU  oapo* ;  IL  9  ;  ni  li. 
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movea  the  sarcasm  of  SidoninB.  Bat  he  had  sunk  eveu 
lower  than  this.  He  had  foigotten  the  long  lioe  of  his 
ancestoal  dignities  and  hia  dnty  to  his  coiiiitr7,  and 
buried  himself  in  his  rural  piopertj,  with  no  amlntion 
beyond  that  of  growing  fine  crops  and  increasing  his 
income.  Syagrios  may  have  been  a  d^^erate  noUe, 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  he  was  a  shrewd,  sensible 
man,  who  saw  the  hollowness  of  the  so-called  ambition 
of  his  class,  who  rated  cheap  ^e  "  hononis  "  of  a  power 
DO  longer  able  to  defend  its  citizena,  and  who  thought 
that  his  energy  might  be  more  useMly  expended  in 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  his  German  neighbours,  and 
in  the  management  of  a  great  estate,  with  its  crowd  of 
serfs  and  dependants,  than  in  playing  ball  and  dice, 
exchanging  repartees,  or  applauding  with  grotesque 
exaggeration  a  literary  neighbour's  feeble  imitations  of 
Statiua  or  Lucan. 

It  would  be  un&ir,  however,  to  Sidonins  to  represent 
him  as  indifferent  to  the  ccnnmoDplace  duties  of  a  great 
landholder.  Indeed,  the  viUa  or  senatorial  estate  must 
hare  demanded  some  attention  from  any  prudent  owner. 
The  villicna  or  procurator  was  often  a  man  of  servile 
origin,  and  the  Theodosian  Code  leaves  the  impression 
that  these  agente  had  to  be  carefoUy  watched.'  Although 
the  senatorial  estates  in  Gaul  were  probably  never  equal 
in  extent  to  those  vast  laUfumdia  which  were  the  ruin  of 
Italian  husbandry,'  yet  they  were  ordinarily  of  consider- 
able acreage.  Auaonius  bad  a  patrimonial  estate  near 
Bazas,  which  he  describes  in  modest  terms  as  a  viUvia 
or  htrtdidvm*  Tet  it  consisted  of  more  than  1000 
acres,  of  which  200  were  arable  land,  100  vineyard,  60 
meadow,  the  rest  being  woodland.  The  estates  of  the 
friends  of  Sidonius  were  probably  of  far  larger  extent 
than  that  of  the  poet  of  Bordeaux.    The  nearest  approach 
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to  any  iadication  of  their  size  is  contained  in  a  lettei 
describing  the  domains  of  Apollinaiis  and  Ferreolos.' 
Thej  adjoin  one  another,  and  the  distaiLce  between  the 
two  manmons  ia  lather  long  for  a  walk,  but  rather  short 
for  a  ride  on  horseback.  The  great  noble,  both  in  Gaul 
and  Italy,  often  possessed  many  of  these  estates  in 
different  districts,  or  even  in  different  prorincea  The 
lands  of  S.  Fanlinus,  which  Ansonius  describes  as 
"realms,"  were  widely  scattered,  and  when,  on  his 
adoption  of  the  ascetic  life,  they  were  sold,  "  they  would 
pass,"  according  to  Ausoniua,  "into  the  hands  of  a 
hundred  masters."* 

It  is  characteristic  of  Sidoniua  that,  while  he  has  left 
us  sev^nl  pictoiea  of  great  mansions,  he  never  gives  even 
a  glimpse  of  the  oiganisation  of  an  estate.  Tet  the 
population  of  these  domains  formed  in  itself  a  complete 
and  almost  self-sufQcing  commnnily.*  The  great  house 
had  in  ita  immediate  neighbourhood  villages  which  were 
occupied  by  dependants  of  various  grades — slaves  or 
freedmen,  oolooi  and  free  tenants,  some  of  them  oidinary 
labourers,  others  paying  for  their  holdings  both  in  money 
and  a  stipulated  amount  of  labour.  The  buildings  tat 
the  slaves,  the  stables,  and  granaries,  the  mill,  the  olive 
and  wine-presses,  with  the  workshops,  must  have  formed, 
on  an  estate  of  any  magnitade,  a  little  town,  demanding 
a  good  deal  of  management  and  careful  anperiutendeDce, 
The  superfluous  income  of  the  rich  man  could,  in  those 
days,  find  investment  only  in  loans  on  mortgage,  or  in 
&e  purchase  of  other  properties,  or  in  additions  to  the 
residence   of   the    family.*      Building   was   one    of   the 

'  Bp.  ii.  9,  prMdionim  Us  jurk  ths  unatori&l  olui,    C   TK.   ziiL 

ooDtarmiiis,       domicilu      vidiu,  1,   B,   cum   potioram  qniaqne  ant 

quiboi  intaTJecta  gntatio  paditom  mitoen  u'negotutioni  non  debeat, 

'—■it  neqaosnffidt  equitotnro.  tat    penaitationBio    (te.    lostrali* 


'  Anson.  Sp.  24,  IIG.  collatio)    quod   1 

■  i.  d«  ConUngai,  L'AUtu,  pp.  primuB  tgnoBcen.     Cf.  xiu.   1,  8, 

',  S8.  In  whioh   fenentom  ars  brought 

*  'nia  U»  diiooaraged  trading  in  onder    tb«    lostralu    ooUstio   (« 
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paasioDs  of  the  Homan  aristocrat.^  The  stem,  utilitarian 
aicshitectare  of  the  fortified  town,  its  noise  and  squalor, 
repelled  him.  On  bia  own  lands  he  gave  a  free  rein  to 
hia  taste  for  beaaty  or  luxuiy.  The  sites  of  these 
ancient  coontiy  houses  seem  to  have  been  generally 
ohoaen  for  some  natural  beanty,  on  the  wooded  banks  of 
a  river  oi  a  lake  dotted  with  isUnds,  or  at  the  foot  of  a 
sloinng  hill,  with  a  prospect  of  forest,  meadow,' or  rich 
cultivated  plain.  Stdonioa,  imitating  one  of  his  favourite 
models,  has  left  as  elaborate  word-pictures  of  some  of 
these  great  hooses,  in  Auvergne,  on  the  Gardon,  at 
Karbonne,  oi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.  His 
own  house,  which  came  to  him  by  his  marriage  with  Uie 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Avitns,  is  delineated  with  a 
minute  cate  which  reveals  in  every  line  a  passionate  love 
of  the  delights  of  rural  life  and  scenery.*  Domitiua,  a 
professor  in  the  neighbouring  college  of  Auvergne,  is 
invited  to  leave  the  hot  class-room  and  the  narrow 
sheets.  Even  in  umbrageous  Auvergne,  "the  world  is 
on  fire  " ;  the  ground  is  seamed  and  scarred  with  gaping 
fissnres,  the  mud  is  hardening  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
whose  failing,  languid  stream  haidly  drags  itself  along. 
But  in  the  retreat  of  Avitacum  there  is  the  spreading 
coolness  which  tJie  builder's  and  the  gardener's  arts  can 
win  from  nature  even  in  the  dog-days.  The  mansion 
has  a  bioad  frontage  both  to  the  north  and  the  south. 
A  glm,  flanked  by  two  lines  of  hills,  opens  on  the 
southern  lawn  before  the  vestibule.  At  the  south- 
western comer  are  the  baths  close  under  a  woodclad 
height,  from  which  the  felled  timber  drops  at  the  very 
mouth  of  the  furnaces.  The  heated  water  is  carried 
aloi^  the  walls  by  leaden  pipes.      There  are  all  the 


OodeftoT'i  note,  uid  8id.  Ep.  It.  uretioii  ia  one  of  the  laadtbla  «coa- 

21).     Cf.  C.  Th.  U.  33,  1,  limitiDg  p&tioiia  of  tbs  nobl* ;   cf.   Fried- 

tha  rate  of  interait  wluch  ■an&ton  Under,  iii.  p.  76. 

oonld  Buot  ■  Sid.  ^  ii  2.    C£  Plin.  J^. 

■  Bp.  T.  11.    BnOding  with  dii-  iL  17. 
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iqiartmenta  for  Inxnrions  bathing,  briUiantly  lighted,  vith 
Tails  of  Reaming  whiteness  and  domed  roofs  resting  on 
grac«fnl  column^  ending  in  the  jrunna,  where,  through 
ciuionsly-Bcnlptared  heads  of  lions,  tihe  cold  water  from 
the  hillside  roshefl  tumnltnotiBly.  On  tiiese  walls  no 
tale  of  wantonness  is  figured,  although  yon  may  see  some 
epigram  '  n^her  good  enoi^  to  make  you  read  it  again, 
nor  so  had  as  to  disgust  you  with  the  leading."  Hard 
by  are  tiie  ladies'  room  and  the  spinning-room  of  the 
maids.  After  these  yon  find  yotuself  in  a  long  colon- 
nade looking  out  on  the  lake,  which  lies  on  ther  eastem 
side,  embosomed  in  woods.  Passing  through  a  long 
gallery  on  the  south  you  would  reach  the  winter  dining- 
room,  with  a  cheerful  blaze  in  the  vaulted  chimney. 
And  bom  tiiat  yon  may  enter  a  smaller  saloon,  with  a 
broad  staircase  leading  up  to  a  verandah  which  over- 
hangs the  lake,  where  the  gaest,  as  he  cools  his  thirst, 
may  watch  the  fisherman  bnoying  his  nets.  Or  yon  may 
take  a  siesta  in  a  chamber  screened  from  the  southern 
heats,  where  the  cicala  in  the  hot  noontide,  or  the 
nightingale  on  sommer  evmings,  will  lull  you  to  sleep, 
while  Ae  sheep-bell  and  shepherd's  pipe  sound  from  the 
hillside.  iSidonins,  with  all  his  conventionality,  cannot 
repress  a  natural  delight  in  this  fairyland  of  woodland, 
lake,  and  bosky  islet :  it  is  so  green  and  cool,  a  paradise 
of  idyllic  tianquUlity.  And  yet  he  describes  it  in  a 
euphuism,  probably  the  most  cuiiously  artificial,  in  which 
genuine  feeling  was  ever  encased.  The  master  of  that 
domain,  of  which  he  sees  the  inmost  charm,  sits  in  his 
verandah  above  the  lake,  coining  [dirases  which  he 
intended  to  excite  the  admiration  of  posterity,  hut  which 
would  have  moved  the  ridicule  or  disgust  of  the  masters 
he  adored. 

One  of  these  country  seats  was  very  much  like 
another.  They  all  have  apartments  for  summer  and 
winter,  haths,  galleries,  libraries.     Sometimes,  as  in  the 
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case  of  the  Smgoa  of  LeoDtiua,^  tliey  are  Btnmglj  fortified 
with  all  the  art  of  the  engineer.  It  is  clear,  from  the 
airangement  of  these  hooaea,  as  well  as  from  the  general 
tone  of  the  literary  remains  of  the  period,  that  theii 
owners  passed  their  lives  chiefly  in  the  country.  Bat 
their  solitade  was  broken  by  constant  correspondence, 
and  by  frequent  visita.  Even  in  the  troubled  yeats 
which  followed  the  accession  of  Eurio,'  although  the 
roads  were  not  always  safe  for  couriers  and  travellers,' 
who  were  liable  to  be  stopped  and  questioned,  com- 
munication among  the  members  of  the  Oallo-BomaD 
aristocracy  was  never  completely  interrupted.  The 
great  roads,  which  opened  up  the  country  from  the  first 
century,  could  be  traversed  rapidly  by  carriages.  But 
the  grand  seigneur  of  the  time  generally  preferred  to 
travel  on  horseback  with  a  numerous  suite.  Starting  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning,  he  would  halt  at  noon  in  some 
shady  spot  beside  a  stream  where  his  servants,  sent  on 
in  advance,  had  pitched  his  tent  and  prepared  the  mid- 
day meaL*  The  ions  wero  probably  few,  and,  according 
to  Sidonins,  Uiey  wen  bad ;'  but  the  aristocratio  traveller 
could  easily  arrai^,  as  a  rule,  to  bieak  his  journey  at 
night&ll  at  the  house  of  some  friend.  The  imagined 
route  of  the  bishop's  poems  from  Aaveigne  to  Karbonne* 
following    a    wavering   line  of    country   seats,  probably 


■  Sid.  Otrm.  uiL  117  : 

.    .    .    BOD  niot  nuchliu  mom, 

■  >rlM,  BOD  *1M  atniH  t«1  pnnliiiiu 


Hd  nae  totado  ho  Tine*  dm  tola  cnmu 

)«n    poiltla    ■"H*    DnqoAzn     qOESian 

tiUitmA 
PonUni  Fftnll&tis,  who  had  been 
FretoTun  prefect  in  the  refgn  of 
ConsUatine  {v.  JnUian'a  AuaoTU, 
p,  128),  wu  the  builder.  He  wu 
protnbt;  the  &ther  of  S.  pBoliniis 
of  Nolk,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
PoDtios  \  cf.  Aiuon.  Ep.  21,  108 ; 
Uigne,  PtU.  t  lii.  o.  1,$S  ;  Chaii, 


AjkU.  Sid.  L  222 ;  Lnetgohann'i  ed. 
of  Sidoit.  lad.  Fen.  ab. 

'  He  lucoeeded  Theodorio  II.  in 
iW,  and  lired  tiU  48S,  or  4S5. 
Cf.  Faurial,  L  847 ;  Loeijjoha&it'e 
Sidtm.  p.  118. 

■  .^  iiL  1 ;  iz.  S  ;  T.  12. 

*  Snoh  a  day's  tisTclling  ii 
described  £p.  ir.  S.  For  travelling 
by  liver  see  viii.   12 ;   of.   Anson. 
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represents  manj  a  toar  of  Tisits  made  by  the  aathor. 
Od  one  of  these  excursions  Sidonins  found  himself  once 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  tvo  great  villas  of  Yoroangns 
and  Prusianum  on  the  banks  of  the  Gardon,  near  Nlmea. 
Their  OTnera,  Xonantins  Feireolus  and  Apollinaria,  were 
among  his  dearest  friends.  The  estates  adjoined  one 
anoUier  at  the  distance  of  a  short  ride.'  ApoUinaria  and 
Ferreolus  detained  their  friend  for  a  week,  and  had  an 
amicable  conflict  each  day  for  his  company.  It  was 
difiBonlt  to  decide  between  the  attractions  of  these  two 
princely  seats.  The  gardens  of  Apollinaris  were  of 
almost  fabnlons  beanty,  and  mi^t  have  tivaUed  the 
most  delicious  scenes  in  the  world  of  legend  or  romance.* 
The  gardener's  skill  had  trained  the  foliage  into  enchant- 
ing bowers,  where  you  might  dream  away  the  hot  hours 
of  noon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  home  of  Ferreolus 
offered  powerful  attractions  of  a  higher  kind.'  Its  owner, 
tiie  descendant  of  the  great  Syagrius,  and  admittedly  by 
birth  and  otBcial  rank  the  foremost  of  Qallic  nobles, 
combined  remarkable  political  experience  with  wide 
culture.  Though  now  withdrawn  from  the  great  world, 
he  had  home  a  splendid  part  in  repelling  the  Enu 
invasion.  He  had  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a 
humane  and  enlightened  prefect,  and  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  his  province  at  the  famous  prosecution  of  the 
corrupt  governor  Arvandus,*  His  library  was  amply 
stocked  with  all  the  literature  of  pagan  antiquity,  along 
with  the  newer  literature  of  the  Church ;  and  he  was 
not  one  of  those  senators,  described  by  Ammianus,  who 
entered  their  libraries  as  seldom  as  their  family  vaults. 

'  Eb.  ii  fl  ;  Chair,  i.  210  na.  nitlira  Am  portlcnm  taboniM 

mm  luoom  ■rborlbiu  lult,  wa  utram. 

■  Bp.     iL     9,    ArEuijnthnm    at  *  Ep.  i.   7,  Tonantiiu  Ferreoln* 

Ifywm,    celebratft   poetuum   Mr-      ww  Pr«tomD  prefect  in  46S. 
Dtinibiu  jogk,  ceiuau  ;  Cotik.  hit.  *  Arruidiii  mi  Pretorian  Drefect 

G4-71 :  of  Gaol  in  469  and  ii 


iq  Rcto  poUoi  ipecD  qc 


e  for  treacheroaa  commaniro- 
ii  with  Enric.     Sid  ^  L  7. 
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The  daily  life  at  Piusiuiam,  as  depicted  by  Sidoniao, 
shows  OS  the  charm  and  also  the  weakness  of  ariBtociatic 
society  in  the  fiiUi  centiuy.'  It  is  very  pleasant,  but  it 
seems  somewhat  self-indalgent  and  friToIonB.  When 
Sidonius  arriTes  in  the  morning,  some  of  the  guests  aie 
in  the  temuB-couit,  others  are  eagerly  engt^ed  in  a  game 
of  dice,  the  more  sedate  are  reading  Horace  or  Yarro  in 
the  library,*  or  discussing  the  theology  of  Oiigen.  The 
d^emur  at  eleven  o'clock  was,  "^ter  the  senatorial 
foshion,"  a  short  but  ample  meal ;  and  the  gnests,  aa  th^ 
sat  over  their  wine,  were  amosed  by  the  recitation  of 
hvely  tales.  The  hours  of  the  afternoon  were  spent  on 
horseback  or  in  the  bath.  The  baths  of  Ferreolus  seem 
to  have  been  then  in  the  bnilder's  hands,  and  the  com- 
pany  extemporised  a  bath  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet  A 
trench  was  dug  along  the  bank  and  roofed  over  with 
hair-cloth  stretched  on  a  framework  of  branches.  Heated 
stones  vreie  flung  into  Uie  hollow,  and  a  jet  of  cold  water 
turned  on  the  glowing  heap;  and  the  bathers,  having 
enjoyed  the  vapour  for  a  time,  braced  themselves  by  a 
plunge  in  the  cool  stream.  The  evening  closed  witii  a 
Inzuiions  banquet. 

In  this  pleasant  life  one  hears  little  of  the  women  of 
the  household,  and  this  silence  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
sign  that  they  were  ignored  and  had  a  humble  place  in 
the  family.  Yet  it  is  hardly  probable  that,  in  the  full 
light  of  Chnstianity,  the  position  of  women  was  lower 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  pagan  Pliny  or  of  the  semi- 
pagan  Ausonius.'  The  references  to  women  in  Sidonius 
are  indeed  scanty,  but  they  show  that  the  ideal  of  female 
virtue  and  culture  was  higL  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
about  to  be  married,*  he  points  out,  by  a  long  series  of 

>  CI  the  d»  >t  ths  viU*  of  Oon-  ■  Plin.  Bp.  Caipumiat,  tu  20 ; 

■entioa,  Sid.  Carat,  xxii.  4S7.  tu.  C  ;  AiuoD.  Pmrunt.  lii.  6 ;  of. 

*  On  librariea   in    the   eoqntiT  F.  de  Conluiest,  L'Inv.  Chm,  » 

•M   Sid.    1^.    y.    IC ;    rilL    11 ;  213. 
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ancient  ezamples,  how  women  ma;  help  to  soatatn  the 
literary  ambition  of  their  husbands.  In  the  family  of 
Magnna  of  Naibonne  the  ladies  were  both  -pouB  and 
accomplished,  and  Eulalia,  a  cousin  of  Sidonius,  who  was 
married  to  a  son  of  the  house,  is  described  aa  a  very 
Minerva.'  In  the  library  of  Fruaianum  there  were 
shelves  stocked  with  religions  literature  which  are 
intended  for  the  women  of  the  household.'  In  another 
letter  Sidonius  sends  a  &iead  an  el^y  on  the  virtaes  of 
a  young  matron  of  Lyons,'  whose  early  death  was  s 
pablic  event,  and  mourned  with  every  demonattation  of 
grief  by  the  whole  community. 

There  ia  hardly  a  trace  in  the  works  of  Sidonius  of 
that  looseness  of  morals  with  which  Salvianus  charges 
hia  contemporariea  in  that  very  province  to  which  so 
many  of  the  friends  of  Sidonius  belonged.  There  is 
indeed  one  letter,*  the  tone  of  which  rather  startles  as  in' 
a  bishop.  It  refers  to  the  irregular  connection  of  a 
young  noble  with  a  slave  girL  The  mistress  is  treated 
with  loathing  and  contempt,  but  the  youi^  man  is 
absolved  rather  easily  on  the  score  of  morals,  and  com- 
mended for  having  tJirown  the  girl  over,  and  so  conaulted 
hia  reputation  and  fortune.  His  marriage  with  a  lady  of 
noble  birth  seems,  in  the  eyes  of  the  bishop,  to  atone 
for  his  "error."  Such  rare  glimpsea  of  self-indulgence 
in  the  members  of  a  rich,  idle,  and  luxurious  caste,  widi 
hardly  any  public  interests,  and  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
slaves,  do  not  excite  much  surprise.  But  the  picture  of 
abnormal  and  universal  debauchery  given  by  Salvianus 
is  absolutely  unconfirmed  by  anything  in  the  pt^es  of 
Sidonius. 
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In  tlie  description  of  the  debauched  paneite  in 
Sidonins,'  we  have  indeed  a  specimen  of  physical  and 
moral  d^radation  which  excites  honor  and  di^:iisL  If 
the  bishop  ever  gave  his  flock  in  the  cathedral  of 
Auvergoe  a  sermon  in  the  same  strle,  it  mnst  have  bad 
a  powerfol  effect  It  is  compoeed  with  the  object  of 
wamii^  a  young  relatiTe  of  the  horiois  of  the  abyss  into 
which  his  life  might  plunge,  if  he  n^lected  the  old  Tales 
of  conduct.  Tet  in  reading  the  piece,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  literary  spirit,  the  spirit  of  JuTSnal  and 
the  school  rhetoric,  has  possessed  the  writer.  It  is  in 
some  respects  a  powerfol  piece,  hot  tiie  power  is  that  of 
a  master  of  words  and  phrasea,  who  exults  in  his  com- 
mand of  them.  There  is  no  light  and  shade ;  the  whole 
is  black  with  the  smoke  of  the  infernal  streams.'  There 
may  have  been,  there  probably  were,  degenerate  Romans 
who,  in  an  age  of  violent  and  sudden  ohange,  lost  all 
sense  of  self-respect,  all  feehng  of  Koman  dignity  and 
Christian  duty,  and  who  determined  to  make  the  best,  in 
a  sensual  way,  of  an  age  of  convulsion,  to  sell  their 
compatriots,  to  flatter  their  new  masters,  and  to  purchase 
gross  pleasure  with  the  wages  of  their  treachery.  All 
this  is  probable.  Yet  we  may  well  doubt  whether,  even 
in  the  most  disorganised  society,  such  specimens  of  utter 
moral  and  physical  wreck  were  often  seen  as  the  loath- 
some wretch  whom  Sidonins  has  described  for  edification 
and  wamii^.  The  lore  of  word-painting  is  too  evident ; 
.  the  strain  and  staring  oontowt  of  verbal  antithesis  are  too 
marked  to  give  one  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
portrait.  The  body,  deformed  in  every  line  and  feature 
by  vice,  bloated  with  luxury,  and  enervated  by  ezcees, 
is  described  with  disgusting  and  exaggerated  emphasis 
as  the  fit  dwelling  of  a  fouler  and  uglier  souL    The 

.   fiuiSB  ita  ptlUdk  Tohili 
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whispered  slander,  the  gross  innaendo,  the  affectation  of 
riTocity  without  wit,  of  importance  withoot  dignity,  the 
hongry  eagerness  for  a  hoapitaUe  invitation,  comhined 
with  feigned  shyness  in  accepting,  the  gross  and  bestial  in- 
dnlgenoe,  the  ravenons  throat  aiLd  the  venomona  tongas— 
all  {his,  with  many  traits  we  have  suppressed,  is  a  picture 
which  we  may  hope  had  few  connterparta  in  real  lif& 

Such  charactera  rarely  meet  us  in  the  pages  of 
Sidonios.  His  world  was  probably  quite  as  Christian  in 
sentiment  and  conduct  as  our  owil  It  inherited  also,  as 
a  social  and  hterary  tradition,  a  profound  veneration  for 
the  virtues  of  the  old  Soman  character.  It  was,  above 
all,  a  society  dominated  by  pride,  respect  for  class-feeling, 
and  imperious  good  taste.  If  to  the  pride  and  fastidi- 
ousness of  the  polished  noble  you  add  the  reetraints  of  a 
collective  Christiaa  sentiment,  yoa  have  a  social  tone 
vrhich  is  not  likely  in  general  to  be  prone  to  gross 
indulgence.  There  is  no  trace  of  lubricity  on  tiie  walls 
of  the  mansions,  or  in  the  entertainments  described  in 
these  letters.^  Like  the  guests  in  the  Sa^virtudia  of 
Macrobiua,*  Sidooius  congratulates  his  generation  on  being 
more  decent  than  their  ancestors.  Ko  wanton  frescoes, 
no  suggestive  dances  and  soi^,  would  be  tolerated.  The 
friends  of  Sidonins,  Ferreolus,  Ecdioius,  Consentins, 
Lampridins,  Apollinaris,  and  a  host  of  others,  seem  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  as  re^rds  private  virtue,  perfectly  regular 
and  unexceptionable  in  their  lives.  It  is  poseible  that 
class  feeling  or  the  reticence  of  good  nature  or  good  taste 
may  have  led  Sidonius  sometimes  to  cast  a  veil  over  the 
faults  of  the  dear  and  pleasant  friends  of  his  youth.  Tet 
one  cannot  help  having  the  impression  that  his  silence 
about  evil  is  due  to  ite  absence,  at  least  in  any  gross 
form,  among  the  people  with  whom  he  associated. 

*  Ep.  n.  2,  non  hio  par  iindam      omat  artam  deveuuftot  artifioam. 
pfotomm  oorporam  pnlcnritadioem 
turiw  proatat  hiatom,  qnu  ncnt  *  Satmnt.  ti.  1.  fl. 
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The  real  canker  at  the  loot  of  that  society  waa  not 
grooB  vice,  but  olass^pride,  vant  of  pablic  spirit,  abeoip- 
tioQ  in  t^e  vanitiefi  of  a  sterile  coltnre,  cultiTated 
selfiafanesB.  It  is  difficult  for  a  modem  man  to  concelTe 
the  bonnded  view  of  society  taken  by  people  like  Sym- 
maohns  and  Sidonioa,  the  cold,  stately  self-oontent,  the 
abeeQoe  of  sympathy  for  the  masses  lying  outside  the  ' 
charmed  circle  of  senatorial  rank,  the  placid  faith  in  tiie 
permanence  <A.  privilege  and  wealth,  the  apparent  inability 
to  inu^ine^  even  in  the  presence  of  tremendons  forces  of 
disrupUon,  that  society  should  ever  cease  to  move  along 
the  ancient  lines.  The  bureaucratic  system  of  govern- 
ment stifled  all  interest  in  pablic  affairs  in  tiie  natural 
goTeroing  class.  Masters  of  vast  domains,  yet  excluded, 
as  an  order,  firom  real  political  power,  the  great  mass  of 
the  senatorial  daas  were  condemned  to  a  sterile  life  of 
&ntastio  loxnry,  litenry  trifling,  or  sullen  reserve.  They 
had  little  oare  for  any  bnt  their  own  caste  and  Cunily, 
as  the  representatives  of  Graeco-Boman  culttue.^  WiUi 
what  was  r^arded  as  a  laudable  ambition  to  add  to  the 
"  honours "  of  the  family,  and  a  strenuous  devotion  to 
the  study  and  imitation  of  the  great  authors,  tiiere 
seemed  to  the  stately  noble  no  reason  why  ^  calm 
ceremonious  senatorial  life  shoold  not  go  on  for  ever. 
The  aim  of  aU  tane  Bomans  was  to  raptodace  in  succes- 
sive generations  the  forms  and  ideas  of  the  great  past, 
undisturbed  by  any  hope  or  ambition  of  ever  excelling  it 
To  such  a  condition  c^  death-like  repose  or  immobility 
had  the  imperial  system  reduced  the  most  intelligent 
class  in  the  Roman  world.  Faith  in  Rome  had  killed  all 
faith  in  a  wider  fatnre  for  humanity.  Society  had  been 
elaborately  and  deliberately  stereotyped.  As  a  rule, 
whatever  a  man's  energy  or  ambition,  he  was  doomed  to 
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work  oat  his  life  on  the  preciae  lines  which  hia  aDcestoia 
had  followed.  All  Idsaa  of  improvement  were  nipped  in 
the  bad,  blasted  by  the  stifling  atmoapheie  of  a  despotism 
which,  with  whatever  good  intentions,  received  no 
guidance  or  inspiiatioQ  from  the  thoi^hts  or  needs  of 
the  masBefl,  and  spent  all  its  strength  in  maintaining 
nndtanged  the  lines  of  an  ancient  system,  instead  of 
finding  openings  for  fresh  development  The  same 
immobility  reigned  in  the  edacatdon  of  the  privil^ed 
class.  They  felt  no  material  need  to  stimnlate  invention 
and  practical  energy,  and  their  academic  training  only 
deepened  and  intensified  the  deadening  conservatism  of 
unassailable  wealth  and  rank.  Their  training  was 
exdxuively  literary ;  its  sole  object  was  to  make  masters 
of  phrase,  rhetoricians,  skilled  and  suocessfol  imitators  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  literary  art  Mere  style,  apart 
from  real  knowledge  or  ideas,  was  its  great  aim.  It 
persistently  kept  before  the  papil's  gaze  the  mytJiological 
fancies  and  Uterary  finesse  of  the  great  ages.  As  the 
material  force  of  the  Empire  slowly  waned,  the  loftier 
spirits  clung  all  the  more  tenaciously  to  the  literary 
heritage  from  the  past  of  Greece  and  Borne,  as  to  a 
standard  of  unapproachable  perfection.  There  was  no 
curiosity,  no  love  of  scientific  inquiry,  no  hope  of  further 
advance.  All  that  was  best  in  the  possible  achievements 
of  the  human  spirit  lay  behind,  steeped  in  the  golden 
haze  of  a  heroic  age.  In  front  stretched  a  gray,  flat  pro- 
spect of  cultivated  mediocrity.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  despotism  of  the  school  tradition  was  as  stifling  and 
fatal  to  progress  as  the  bureanciatic  despotism  of  Diocletian. 
In  the  time  of  Ansonius  we  have  caught  some  glimpses 
of  the  ascetic  and  the  intellectual  side  of  the  Christian 
life  in  G^nl,  revealing  a  spiritual  movement  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  polished  worldly  society  of  the  senatorial 
order,  in  which  class-pride  had  taken  the  place  of  high 
public  spirit,  and  a   dilettante   culture    had  frozen  the 
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springs  of  moral  enthusiasm  and  eoeigy.  Tlie  majoritj 
of  this  class,  two  generatdons  after  AnBonius  was  iit  hia 
grave,  resembled  him  ratber  than  S.  Faolinns.  Yet  here 
and  there  in  the  letters  of  Sidonins  we  meet  with  a  man 
who  lemained  in  the  world,  yet  was  not  of  it,  who,  with- 
out acting  literally  on  the  command  to  forsake  all  things 
for  Christ,  atrove  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  The  character  of  one  of  these  hidden  saints,' 
a  certain  Yectiiis,  might  have  been  drawn  by  the  aathoi 
of  the  Servms  Call.  He  was  a  man  of  illnstriona  rank 
and  great  fortune,  but  he  had  learnt  the  secret  of  "  osing 
the  world  as  not  abusing  it"  He  has  all  the  spirit  of 
an  ancboifit  onder  the  soldier's  cloak,  and  regards  his 
position  as  a  trust  rather  than  a  property.'  The  spirit  of 
their  master  had  spread  among  his  Ber&  and  clients.  They 
are  as  obedient  and  dutiful  as  he  is  gentle  and  considerata 
He  has  still  all  the  tastes  of  the  noble  of  his  time ;  he 
wears  the  proper  dress  of  his  rank ;  he  has  a  pride  in 
horse  and  falcon  and  bound,  and  the  stately  serenity  of 
wealth.  He  maintains  a  severe  hat  clement  dignity. 
He  joins  the  hunt,  bnt  he  does  not  eat  the  game.  Hia 
hours  are  often  spent  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  chant- 
ing the  Fsalms.  An  only  daughter,  whom  he  tends  with 
a  mother's  tenderness,  consoles  him  in  his  widowhood. 
Sidoniua  adds  that,  with  all  deference  to  his  own  order, 
if  be  could  find  such  graces  in  his  friends,  he  would  prefer 
the  priestly  character  to  the  priest.  Sidonins,  although 
he  did  not  withhold  his  admiration  from  the  monastic 
life,  and  wrote  an  elegy  on  Abraham,'  the  Eastern  solitary 
who  settled  in  Auvergne,  was,  after  all,  one  of  that  class 
of  prelates  who,  having  been  trained  in  worldly  society, 
believed  in  a  Christianity  which  kept  in  touch  with  the 
world,  to  renovate  it  and  to  govern  it. 

1  Sid.  ^.  IT.  CL  Law's  Serivut      priam  domnm  non   pooudere,  aed 
OaH,  c  8.  potios  aduuiustimn. 

»  Sid,  J^i.  IT.  8,  pDtsB  emn  pro-  •  ^.  tu.  17. 
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ApoUinaris  Sidooius  had  reached  his  forl^-Becond 
year '  when,  by  the  popular  voice,  he  was  called  to  under- 
take the  episcopal  oTeisight  of  the  diocese  of  Aarei^se.' 
He  had  been  till  then  the  most  tTpical  leprosentatJTe  of 
tiie  aristocratic  caste.  Christian  in  profession,  bat  p^an 
in  sentament  and  training.  He  had  conaideied  it  his 
mission  to  deepen  the  pride  of  rank  and  tiie  pride  of 
coltore.  He  became  suddenly  one  of  the  most  deroted 
paaton  and  spiritoal  govemoTs,  sbaring  the  dangers  and 
miseries  of  his  flock  in  the  Yisigothic  invasion,  imprisoned 
by  Enric  for  his  devotion,  passionately  lamented  by  his 
people  after  his  death.  There  is  no  record  of  the  circmn- 
stances  of  this  great  chang&*  Yet  the  contrast  between 
the  life  of  the  worldly  aristocrat  and  the  Christian  bisht^ 
is  very  marked.  We  have  seen  die  pictniea  of  daily  life 
at  the  great  senator's  country  seat  Far  different  was 
the  life  of  the  chiefs  (^  the  Church.*  The  bishop  lived 
in  Uie  chief  town  of  his  diocese,  with  doom  always  open. 
Id  the  early  morning  honia  he  received, all  comers,  heard 
complaints,  composed  differences,  performed  many  of  the 
daties  of  a  civil  magistrate.'  He  celebrated  Mass,  preached 
and  taught  the  people  in  church.  He  bad  important 
functions  in  connection  with  the  municipal  council.  If 
bis  episcopal  seat  lay  neat  tJie  court  of  a  German  prince, 
the  l^op  had  the  task  of  conciliating  the  new  barbarian 
power,*  and  of  maintaining  good  relations  between  it  and 

1  The  yew  *73  or  471  for  ths  eet;  iiL  1  ;  rt  7. 

commcDoament  of  hii  eplioowta  ii  'v.  Fartig  ApoU.  Sid.  AbQi.  fLS. 

iDfured  Irom  ■  paaiage  in  ^.  vi.  *  Onitot,  Civ,  i»  JVmue,  L  102. 

I,  to  Lnpna  of  'TrafM  ;  ths  Isttor,  '  F.  de  ConluKM,  L'Jnv.  Otrm, 

written   BTidantlf   bood  after  tha  Sfl,  88  ;  Famiel,  i.  S7S  ;   cf.  I/bv, 

ordisatioD  of  Sidonina,   ipeaka  of  Jfq).  tii  zii. ;  0,   Tk.  zri  10,  19, 

Lqdui  ai  harfiig  aotap1«t«d  novsm  x*.  S,  S.    For  miiltifarionB  biuiiisM 

qnmqncimia .  .  .  in  apoitolica  lede.  brought  bafbn  biahopaot  Sid.  ■^. 

Luinu  bMams   biahop  in  427.  Cf.  Ti.  3,  1,  S,  10. 

Lnitjohann's  ad.  ef  Sid.  IndPere.;  *  ^.   ri,    12,   tha    BargandiBii 

OarmatD'a  ApoU.  Sid.  p.  19    &.;  Uag  uatd  to  pralM  tha  dinnan  of 

Ohaii,  i.  189.  Bi^op  Patiana ;  cf.  Ampitv,  Hid. 

*  .^.  T.  8,iitpotacaitndigniaBinio  Lit.  n.  202  on  tha  rdaboniof  B. 

tantaaprofaauonitpotidiutmpaotDm  Aribii  with  tha  Baigmtdiana. 
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the  Gallo-Bomoii  population.  He  bad  to  saperinteDd  the 
caltivatioB  of  the  lajids  of  hia  see,  and  sometimes  he  even 
worked  on  them  with  his  own  hands.  The  narrow  space 
left  by  these  active  occupations  wonld,  if  he  were  a 
scholu  and  a  thinker,  be  devoted  to  the  theological  or 
[^osophical  discussions  of  the  time,  and  he  might,  in  that 
age  of  controversy,  have  to  define  his  position  in  some 
treatise  on  free-will  and  grace,  or  on  the  natnie  of  the 
sonL*  The  real  leader  of  the  municipal  community  in 
Uie  fifth  century,  alike  in  temporal  and  in  spiritual  dungs, 
was  often  the  great  Churchman.  The  power  of  the  sena- 
torial class,  with  all  their  broad  lands  and  colture,  did 
not  extend  osoally  beyond  the  serfs  of  their  estates. 

There  were  two  distinct  classes  of  bishops  in  the  Gallic 
Choroh  of  the  fifth  century,  the  monastic  and  the  aristo- 
cratic, and  the  special  qualities  of  both  were  needed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  monastics  of 
Southern  Oaul  were  not  only  devoted  to  an  ascetio 
religious  life,  hut  to  learning  and  theological  inquiry. 
They  were  the  real  centres  of  the  intellectual  movements 
of  the  age ;  and  the  great  house  of  L^rins  '  had  a  special 
Gune  not  only  for  its  sanctity  but  for  its  dialectic.  Its 
atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  favourable  to  freedom 
of  thought  on  the  great  questions  which  then  i^tated 
Western  Christendom.  It  was  the  home  of  a  Pelagian 
or  semi-Pelagian  school  of  thought  which  long  repelled 
the  extreme  Augustinian  views  on  the  relation  of  Divine 
grace  to  human  will.  And  it  gave  many  eminent  prelates 
to  the  Gallic  church,  Faustus  *  of  Biez,  Lupus  *  of  Troyes, 
Encherios  *  of  Lyons,  and  Hilary '  of  Arlea. 

'  Cf.   Bp.   of   Fsiutiu  of  Biez,  *  Snuch.  Ptaef.  in  ^atujuoi,  p. 

minted  before  tha({<  Btat*  An.  ot  Ut.;  Sidon.  Carm.    zvLi  Qennaa. 

Clnd.  Uunert  ds  Scrip.  Eal.  85. 

■  For  ui  aoconnt  of  UHnt  and  *  Sid.  Carm.  zri  111 ;  $.  Ti.l. 

ita  foDudatioii,  of.   Fertig,    Apall.  '  Corn.   xn.    11 S  ;  Gennkd.    dt 

aid.   iL   40,   47  i  Ooizot,    Ok.   m  Scrip.  Sect,  63. 

AvHM,  i.  131,  166  ;  Chkiz,  JpoU.  *  Oarm.   ivi.   116 ;  Qumtd.    dt 

aii.Hlt;  ¥vuia,  L  iOa.  Ser^.  Bid.  es. 
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But  the  atistocratic  bishop  vas  perhaps  even  more 
needed  at  that  time  of  social  and  political  disorganiaation. 
He  was  often  Teiy  imperfectly  equipped  with  theological 
learning.  But  he  had  other  qualifications  which  the 
people  of  a  diocese  in  the  path  of  the  invaders  might 
natnrally  considei  more  Talnable.  He  had  wealth  for 
sacred  or  charitable  objects,  to  boild  or  renovate  churchea,' 
to  redeem  the  captive  among  Uie  barbarians,  to  relieve 
the  miseries  of  the  lower  classes  who  were  suffering  from 
the  disorder  and  insecurity  caused  by  the  invasions.  He 
had  also  the  authority  derived  &om  rank,  uid  the  social 
tact  which  made  him  able  to  defend  his  flock  gainst  the 
violence  of  the  German  chiefs,  or  the  nob  less  dreaded 
oppreaedon  of  the  Soman  officials.  Sometimes  a  h^- 
minded  aristocrat  mi^t  accept  the  office  from  a  sense  of 
daty  to  the  population  among  whom  he  lived.  Some- 
times it  was  forced  upon  him  by  their  damour.'  But 
the  correspondence  of  Sidoniufl  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
episcopal  chair  was  often  an  object  of  ambition  and 
intrigue  of  tiie  lowest  kind.  At  an  election  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Gh&lon  in  470,  there  were  three  candidates  sup- 
ported by  rival  factions.*  One  was  a  man  of  no  char- 
acter, bat  of  ancient  lineage.  Another  was  an  Apicius 
who  had  bought  the  support  of  a  party  by  the  skill  of 
his  cook.  A  third  had  promised  his  supporters,  in  case 
of  his  election,  tiieii  reward  out  of  the  estates  of  the  sea 
Although  the  election  of  a  bishop  in  those  days  was  still 
in  theory  by  the  popular  voice,  the  presvling  bishops  of 
the  province  exercised  a  preponderant  influence ;  and  in 
this  case,  to  the  confiiEdon  of  the  rival  partisans.  Pattens 
and  his  episcopal  colleagues  braved  all  damour,  and  laid 
their  hands  on  the  Archdeacon  John,  a  modest  man,  who 

'  Aa  PftUoDB  of  Lyons  did,  Sid.       toimitely. 
^  ii.  10 ;  of.  Fartig,  iti  p.  86,  md  i  rii  o;j    n_  i     o<      r-t     t  v 

giTSa  the  dimennoiu  of  tlte  Builic*  '  Sid.  Ep.  It.  2S. 
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had  no  support,  except  irom  hia  own  blameless  character. 
At  another  election,  to  the  see  of  Bouiges,  Sidonina  himself 
presided.^  He  found  a  great  number  of  rival  candidatee, 
among  whose  clainiB  the  people  were  hopelessly  divided, 
and  one  of  whom  had  actually  used  bribery  to  gain  sup- 
port. At  their  request  he  undertoolc  to  nominate  n 
person  for  the  sacred  of&ce,  and  he  jnsti&ed  his  choice  in 
a  harangue  which  is  a  very  valuable  relic  of  the  times. 
Sidonius,  putting  aside  all  the  popular  candidates,  gave 
his  voice  for  a  certain  Simplicius,  who  was  not  then  in 
Holy  Orders,  but  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  gieat  ofBcial 
rank  and  wealth,  whose  character  was  highly  respected, 
and  who  had  proved  his  devotion  by  munificence  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church.*  The  nominee  of  Sidonius  was 
accepted  apparently  without  a  murmur. 

The  aristocratic  bishop  may  not  have  been  a  learned 
theologian,  but  he  often  shoved  himself  the  man  for  the 
times,  by  gieat  qualities  of  leadership  and  by  princely 
generosity.  Sidonius  himself,  as  bishop  of  Anvergne, 
more  than  atoned  by  his  courage  and  devotion  for  the 
literary  vanity  and  frivolity  of  his  early  life.  The  Gothic 
power  had  closed  round  his  native  district,  which  proudly 
maintained  a  hopeless  resistanca'  Ecdioius,  a  son  of 
Avitus,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  bishop,  raised  and 
equipped  on  armed  force  at  his  own  expense,  and  per- 
formed  prodigies  of  valour  against  the  Goths.  But  the 
attacks  were  renewed  again  and  again.  The  walls  of  the  dtrr 
of  Auvergne  were  cmmbling,  and  famine  was  threatening 
the  defenders.*     Wbile  Ecdicius  headed  the  sorties  against 


conunima  conmlsre,  niii  jntUoU  mi  Ute  noblM  of  the  psriod,  but  he  wu 

faoieiu  pUba  lenitk  jaetanm,  near-  a  nun  of  lariih  ganaiMi^.     Lika 

dolali  la  potiai  jodicio  siibdidiuet.  Bishop  P&tUiu  ha  fad  tha  itsiTiiig 

*  lb.  Tii.  9,  bio  Tobia  acoleaiun  people  of  Bnif^dj  at  Iiis  own  ei- 

JDTenii  mile*  .  .  ,  eitnuit.  petue;  i    "        "       "   "' 

■  it.  iiL    S ;  the  ehanoter   of  *  ^. 

Ecdisioa  ii  one  of  Uia  nobleat  of  hii  littont. 
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the  enemy,  Sldomas  by  his  high  spirit  and  his  eloquenoe 
sofltained  and  animated  the  courage  of  his  flock.  Aa  a 
Catholio,  no  doubt  he  was  fighting  to  ward  off  the  en- 
cxoachments  of  intolerant  AiianiBm.*  Bat  the  indignant 
tone  in  which  he  apbraids  the  bishop  who  finally  z\a- 
rendered  tlie  liberties  of  Auvergne  to  Euric,  revesis  Uie 
pasaionate  patriotism  of  the  Celt  and  the  pride  of  the 
Roman  noble.*  His  generosity  was  equal  to  his  conn^ 
Gregory  of  Tours  had  heard  a  tale  (^  the  good  biahop 
Belling  his  silyer  plate  to  relieve  the  neceaaitiea  of  hia 
flock.*  Another  bishop,  Patiens  of  Lyons,  was  famous  in 
his  time  thronghont  all  Gteul  for  his  princely  liberality. 
When  the  crops  in  his  diocese  had  been  bamt  up  in  the 
ravagea  of  the  Goths,*  he  sent  supplies,  at  his  own  oost, 
among  the  fkmishing  population.  His  waggons,  laden 
with  grain,  crowded  all  ^e  roads,  and  his  barges  were 
seen  everywhere  along  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Bbone.*  Aries 
and  Biez,  Avignon  and  Orange,  Yiviers  and  Yalence,  were 
supported  by  his  bounty.  He  was  also,  like  Perpetuus  of 
Tours,  a  great  church  builder  and  restorer.'  Sidonius  has 
celebrated  the  splendour  of  marbles  and  gold  which  he 
lavished  on  his  new  basilica  at  Lyons.* 

The  Gallic  bishops  of  that  day  were  not  less  dis- 
tingoiflhed  for  learning  and  eloquence  than  for  munificence 

*  For  the  mM8Mt«^  rapuliioii      Ur  generantj  of  PntiBni  the  biihop. 


of  Catholic  Uthotn  bj  Enrie  *i 
Bp.  vii.  0,  Tccam  Gothoram  qn&ni- 
qoam  nt  ob  Tuinm  meiita  tainbilu, 
non  tun  RoiDUiic  moonibui  qiua] 
l«gibiu  CShiiBtUoit  imidutarani 
pa*««(» ;  Ores.  Tor.  M.  Ft.  iL  2fi. 
'  Bp.  Til  7,  to  Qneoiu,  hahop 
of  HuaailleB.  This  letter  ihowe 
Sidoniiu  at  hia  beat,  both  in  ipirit 
and  in  atyle ;  ol  Fartig,  Sid.  ii.  p. 


11. 

*  J7t«.  Amu.  H.  22. 

*  Sid.  ^  Ti.  12  ;  of.  Qreg.  Tor. 
SiA.  9r.  a  24.  Fertig  Oi-  36) 
pointa  ont  that  Gibbon  notiooi  the 
ohariCj  of  Ecdidna  in  thia  famine, 
but  make*  no  mantioD  of  the  aimi- 


*  Sid.  Bp.  vi  IS,  Tidimoa  angna- 
taa  tnis  fragibut  viai. 

•  JS.  iL  10.  On  PorpetnM  «f,  it. 
IS. 

'  See  alao  the  Taraea  oompoead  bj 
Sidonitt*  on  the  ner  baulica  at 
Tonra,  boilt  bj  Farpatana,  ^.  It, 
18;  anditBdeacription,Oreg.lSir.Ji. 
Ii.  TtuunoertauttowhomPatleQ* 
dedicated  hii  ohoroh  at  Lyona.  Cf. 
Chaii,  Apcil.  Sid.  i.  S2  ;  Higne'i 
note  toil.  10.  Patiani  bnilt  churohM 
in  toanj  other  plaoea,  Sid.  Bp.  tL 
12,  omitto  per  t«  plarimii  loeii 
baaOiearum  t^Ddamanta  oaumxgan. 
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and  power  of  leadership.  The  pulpit  in  the  fifth  centurj 
was  a  great  force,  and  the  great  prelates  were  generally 
great  preachers.  Kot  the  least  celebrated  orator  of  his 
time  waa  S.  Bemi,  the  apostle  of  the  Franke,  whose  style 
Sidonius  praises  iu  language  of  ingenious  and  alliterative 
exaggeration,  and  whose  dedamations  were  eagerly  read 
{md  transcribed  in  Auveigne.'  The  rhetoric  of  the  great 
bishop  of  lUieims  is  known  to  ns  only  by  the  words  of 
his  famous  appeal  to  Clovis  at  his  baptism.*  A  similar 
fate  has  be£allen  the  writings  of  Eupbronius  of  Autun, 
who  had  a  great  reputation  for  theological  learning,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  memoir  on  the  prodigies  of  the 
terrible  year  of  Attila's  invasion.'  No  prelate  of  that  age 
rendered  more  various  and  splendid  service  than  Lnpas 
of  Troyes/  in  his  episcopate  extending  over  half  a  century. 
He  rose  to  be  abbot  of  L^rins  in  his  early  manhood.  In 
the  first  years  of  bis  episcopate  he  accompanied  S.  Ger- 
manns  on  a  mission  against  the  Pelagian  heresy  in 
Britain.'  It  was  believed  that  his  sanctity  and  dignity- 
had  saved  Troyes  from  the  fury  of  Attila.  He  was  also 
a  student  with  a  fine  library,  and  Sidonius  had  a  great 
respect  for  his  literary  judgment  His  eloquence  seemed 
to  his  contemporaries  to  recall  the  golden  age  of  Grallic 
rhetoric*  Fanstus  of  Riez  was  the  greatest  and  the  moat 
daring  thinker  among  the  Churchmen  of  his  time.  Like 
Pelogius,  he  was  a  native  of  Britain.''  From  his  early 
yoatb  he  .was  devot«d  to  the  stndy  of  philosophy,  noi 
did  he  abandon  it  when  he  became  a  monk  of  Latins. 
After   being    head    of    that    community,    he    succeeded 

'  Sid.  Ep.  iz.  7.     An  Arvemian  Ap.\L•a.^^•,  Id&t  (Anni.ada.4El. 

oaaTitit  Utlia  north likdmuugKl  *  Sid.  Sp.  vii.  IS  ;  TiiL  11. 

to  bring  s  oopj  of  8.  Bami'i  DeSa-  '  Ada  S.  Jul,  quoted  in  Index 

mottoni  back  from  EheiniH,  and  pre-  Pen.  to  Uommsen'*  «d.  of  Sidannit, 

mated  it  to  hi«  bialiop,  who  read  it  p.  t29  ;  cT.  Prosji.  CAroit.  ad  a.  4S9. 

aloud  to  an  admiring  oin^e.  '  3id.  I^.  riii.  11,  |  2. 

*  Ong.  Tut.  ii.  81,  adora  qnod  ^  7i.  ii.  B,  lagi  Tolumina  taa  qnaa 
ineendiiti  ;  incande  quod  adoiuti.  Rioohatiu  .  .  .  Britannia  tuis  pn 
OregoTT  noticea  the  rbetoric  te  reportat ;  v.  Enuoh.  Praef.  lir.  ; 

*  Sid.  .^.  iz.  2  ;  dIL  Chaiz,  Sid.  at.  Oennad.  de  Ser^.  Ecd.  S6. 
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Mazimas,  his  predecessor  in  the  abbacy  at  L^riDS,  aa 
bishop  of  Biez.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  saintlj  life, 
aad  in  his  days  of  &me  and  power  he  Derer  relaxed  the 
abatinence  and  aiuteri^  of  the  monastic  discipline.*  His 
sermon,  at  the  consecration  of  the  new  basilica  at  Lyons, 
carried  away  his  andienca  Yet  he  was  the  great  heretic 
of  Uie  day,  and  the  recognised  leader  of  die  powerful 
semi-Pel^ian  school  in  Southern  GanL  His  work  on 
Free  Grace  was  assailed  with  ferocious  clamour,  and  was 
condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius.*  But  his  aberrations  from 
the  strict  line  of  orthodoxy  were  even  mora  serious.  He 
maintained,  in  a  work  published  anonymously,'  that  the 
soul  was  a  corporeal  substance,  and  that  to  attribute  an 
immaterial  nature  to  it  was  to  invest  it  with  a  qoality 
which  belongs  only  to  God.  This  heresy  was  indeed  not 
a  novelty.  It  had  been  expounded  by  Tertullian ;  *  it 
bad  found  support  from  S.  Jerome  *  and  Gassian,'  and  it 
seemed  to  S.  Augustine  to  demand  a  serious  and  elaborate 
refatatioD.^  The  treatise  of  Faustus  drew  forth  a  reply 
from  Mamertus  Claudianua,  which,  in  its  subtlety  and 
formal  elaboration  of  proof,  has  the  tone  and  atmosphere 
of  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Claudian's 
treatise  (2e  &ai,v,  Atwtnae  was  dedicated  to  Sidouius,  and 
the  honour  was  acknowledged  in  a  letter '  which  leaves  a 
grave  doubt  whether  the  good  bishop  underatood  the 
question  at  issue.  He  has  a  genuine  admiration  for 
Mam.  ClaudianuB,  although  it  is  expressed  in  language  of 
absurd  extravagance.     But  there  is  not   a  hint  in  his 

'  Sid.  Bp.  ii.  8,  amn  dotu  di^-  *  Hieron.  (kmu  m  LQtr,  Job,  26. 

tktU  obteotn  rigorMo  rstwU  duel-  •  Caaaiaii,  OoOat.    rii.   18,   lioet 

plinae  aoD  reluaveris.  gnfm  pronimtiemiu  nonimllu  mm 

»  Knuch.  PrMf.  lii.     For  ipeai-  gpitiUlsi  natttn*,   nt  annt  ingeli 

ntsna  of  his  pretahing,  t.  Sermontt  etc,  ipn  qnoque  uimft  noitn  t«1 

ad  MaKMhtu,  Uignc,  t.  Iviii,  np.  oerta  mt  Ute  inbtilia,  tunsn  inoor- 

iL  and  ir.  poreM  anlUteniu  Matimandu  nmt 

*  T.  Sp.  prefiied  to  Ham.  Olan-  .  «        ■  ,■      mj, i,    j 

dian.  <I.^»^n.;  ^  ix.  in  tho  '  f'^'^^^l' M  ,^**if**'  * 

eoUect«i  a.  of  Faoatii  *   >.««-«  t  ,   r.^.ti. 

•  TgrtolL  d<  .^n.  o.  6. 1. 


^  Attgmtim,  tip.  170. 
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letters  that  he  regarded  Faustus  ^th  any  feeling  hut  that 
of  the  greatest  esteem  and  affectioa.  It  must  he  said  to 
the  honour  of  SidonioB,  that  he  ohoee  and  loved  hia 
Mends  for  their  character,  quite  apart  &om  their  opinions ; 
and  he  seems  to  hare  had  an  impartial  r^ard  for  both 
the  combatants  in  this  controversy. 

The  great  valne  of  Sidonins  to  the  historical  student 
is  that  he  is  so  broad  and  tolerant,  and  that  his  charity 
embraces  so  many  men  of  varioos  character  and  ideals. 
He  has  even  a  good  word  for  the  Jews,  as  men  and  apart 
from  their  faith.^  His  own  associations  would  naturally 
incline  him  to  admire  the  prince  bishop,  with  noble 
ancestry  and  a  taste  for  letters.  But  he  has  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  ascetic  fervour  of  those  who  withdrew 
from  the  world  to  the  monastic  life,  or  to  the  greater 
loneliness  of  the  hermitage  in  the  forest.  He  had  visited 
Faustus  at  L^rins,*  and  seen  with  admiration  the  spirit 
and  discipline  of  that  great  society.  In  one  of  bis  poems 
he  celebrates  that  lona  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  we  may 
call  it,  whose  arid  sands  had  been  the  home  of  Hono- 
ratos,  Eucher,  and  Hilary,  all  great  luminaries  of  the 
Church  of  Gaul  in  his  early  youtL*  He  sends  an  account 
of  an  episcopal  election  to  Domnolns,*  who  had  retired  to 
one  of  the  monasteries  iu  the  Jura.  In  another  letter 
he  acknowlet^es  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  an  abbot 
Earned  Chariobaudus,'  and  sends  bim  a  cowl  to  protect 
him  against  the  chills  of  the  midnight  service.  Close  to 
his  own  episcopal  town  of  Auvei^e,  a  solitary  from  the 
East  had  settled  in  a  hermita^"     Hci  had  suffered  per- 

'  Sid.  ^,  iii.  4,  GimoIm  natiaiui  *  Bp.  It.  2£,  nnno  ergo  Jnmuui 

Jodaeiui,  ointu  mihi  qaoqiu  cant  u  te  Tamittont  jam  monuterU,  in 

MiMom  Dordi,  li  non  aaiet  aeota  qnaa  Mlittw  etMudcre  am  oaeleati- 

dcspBotoL       Oozolu     oamsd    tua  boa  sapamiaqDa  praelndia  habitaon- 

lettara ;  of.  ir.  6.  Ii%  ato.  ;  of.  Qrag.  Tnt.  vU.  Patnm, 

'A.  ix.   8;   V,   Qermain'a  Sid.  L     For  tbemottuteriaiin  tha  Jon, 

ApoU.  p.  148,  o.  5.  oC  Ohtir,  iL  918. 

■  Cbrm.  ITL  SI.     Honontoa  and  *  ^.  rii  16. 

Hilary  becama  biahopa  of  Ariel,  uid  ■  A.   tU.  17  ;   QT«g.  Tor.  Hid. 

Evciber,  bishop  of  Ljona.  Fr.  iL  21,  and  vO.  Fatnan,  m. 
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secntioii  in  his  native  countiy  on  the  Enphiatea ;  thence 
he  had  passed  into  ^E^ypt,  and  lived  among  the  hennita 
of  the  Thebaid.  He  was  a  man  of  Buperhumao  sanctity, 
and  men  believed  that  he  had  euperhiunan  powers.  He 
could  put  demons  to  flight,  give  sight  to  the  blind,  beal 
marvellonsly  inveterate  disease.  His  powerfal  person- 
ality drew  others  like-minded  to  him.  A  monastery  was 
built  which  became  the  centre  of  high  religions  feeling  in 
Auvergne.  Tbitber  came  the  bishop  for  calm  and  medi- 
tation in  the  tempest  rX  the  Gothic  invasion.  When 
Auvergne  bad  yielded  to  the  Goth,  thither  came  Euric's 
governor,  the  Coont  YictorinB,  and  on  high  festivals  the 
monastery  offered  its  modest  hospitality  to  the  great 
Doblea  and  officials  of  the  district*  Bnt  the  good  abbot 
was  at  length  worn  ont  with  care  and  ansterity,  and  when 
he  was  on  his  dying  bed,  Victorias  the  governor  bent 
over  him  weeping,  to  close  his  eyes.  His  bishop  wrote 
bis  elegy,  in  which,  tbrough  all  Uie  pedantry,  we  catch 
the  tones  of  a  real  reverence  and  aflectioa  for  a  saintly 
life. 

This  is  not  a  history  of  the  religions  life  of  tbe  time. 
Our  main  theme  is  rather  the  mannera  and  tone  of  the 
caste  who  thought  far  more  of  Virgil  and  Statins  than  of 
S.  John  or  S.  FauL  Yet  it  would  be  a  very  maimed  and 
misleading  view  of  tbe  age  of  Sidonius  which  confined 
itself  to  the  gay  country-bouse  life  of  Avitacum  or  Pnisi- 
aunm,  and  ignored  the  great  spiritual  movements,  the 
fearless  quest  of  truth,  the  world-forgetting  piety,  which, 
when  society  seemed  sinking  into  tbe  abyss,  were  the 
promise  of  a  new  and  better  time.  In  Sidonius  the  old 
and  the  new  order  meet.  He  thought  hunself  a  Soman 
of  the  Bomans,  the  last  champion  of  an  immemorial 
culture  threatened  by  the  rising  tide  of  barbarism.*     He 

*  Ortg.   Tur.   viL    Patmm,    UL  '  Sid.  ^.  U.  10,  Untnin  incr*- 

Oragoiy  DaTnites  how,  on  on*  of  bait  moltitodo   dasidiOBOnun,   ut, 

thsu   occasioDi,    the   gnetts  were  nisi  Tel  ntncietuni  quiqna  memn 

minouloiulf  nippUed  with  wine.  Latisris  lingOM    proprieUtani   d* 
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ended  biB  life  as  a  devoted  ChristiaQ  pastor  who  stiU 
clung  to  tlie  great  traditions  of  ancient  Borne,  bat  had 
learned  to  believe  in  the  grander  mission  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

trlTialiiim  bwrbuismonini  rabigina      nobiUnm  •annonnin  porpoTM  p« 
tindicsTBritu,  sun  breri  abolitam      inomiBm  mlgi  daoolonbimtui, 
deflMmm  interiUmqa* ;  no  oudm 
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CHAPTEB  I 

TEK   DIBOBaAHISATION   OF   THE   PDBUO   SKBVIOC 

Wi  liave  hitherto  beea  occupied  with  the  condition  of 
BomaQ  society  in  the  Weat  aa  it  is  revealed  to  as  in  its 
literary  remains.  Bab  Synunachns,  Ausooios,  Sidonios 
and  their  daas  throw  little  light  on  the  condition  of 
other  classes  Uuut  their  own,  or  on  the  deep-seated  and 
inveterate  diseases  which  for  generations  had  been  under- 
mining the  sti^ngth  of  tiie  imperial  system.  The  general 
tendency  of  modem  inquiry  has  been  to  discover  in  the 
&U  of  that  august  and  magnificent  organisation,  not  a 
cataclysm,  precipitated  by  the  impact  of  barbarous  forces, 
bat  a  process  slowly  prepared  and  evolved  by  internal 
and  economic  causes.  It  is  probable  that  the  barbarian 
invasions  of  the  fifth  century  were  not  more  formidable 
than  those  of  the  third,  which  were  triumphantly  re- 
pelled by  the  lUyrian  Caesars,  or  than  those  of  tiie 
fourth,  which  were  rolled  back  by  the  genius  of  Julian 
and  the  ferocious  energy  of  Yalentinian.  Hie  question 
why  the  invasions  of  tiie  fifth  century  succeeded,  while 
the  earher  fiailed,  is  best  answered  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Imperial  Code.  In  the  voluminous  enactments  issued 
from  Constantine  to  Majoiian,  the  student  has  before 
him  a  melancholy  diagnosis  of  the  maladies  which,  by  a 
slow  and  inevitable  process  of  decay,  were  exhausting 
the  strength  of  Soman  society.  He  will  see  muui&ipal 
liber^  and  self-government  dying  out,  the  upper  class 
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cnt  off  &om  the  masses  by  sharp  disticctions  of  wealth 
and  privilege,  yet  forbidden  to  bear  arms,'  and  deprired 
of  all  practical  inteieat  in  public  affairs.  He  will  find 
that  not  only  has  an  Oriental  monarchy  taken  the  place 
of  the  piincipate  of  Angostus,  bat  that  an  almost 
Oriental  system  of  caste  has  made  every  social  grade 
and  every  occapation  practically  hereditary,  &om  the 
senator  to  the  waterman  on  the  Tiber,  or  the  sentinel  at 
a  frontier  post;  and  that  human  nature  is  havii^  its 
revenge  in  wholesale  flight  from  a  cmel  servitude  and 
the  chaos  of  administiation.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  in  a 
society  in  which  pover^  is  almost  branded  with  iufomy,* 
poverty  is  steadily  increasing  and  wealth  becoming  more 
insolent  and  aggressive ;  that  the  disinherited,  in  the  &oe 
of  an  omnipotent  government,  are  carrying  brigand^e 
even  np  to  the  gates  of  Borne  \  that  parents  are  selling 
their  children  into  slavery ;  that  pnbHc  buildings  are 
felling  into  decay;  that  the  service  on  the  great  post 
roads  is  becoming  disoz^nised.  At  a  time  when  every 
&ontaer  was  threatened,  it  will  be  found  that  die  firontier 
posts  are  being  abandoned,  that  there  is  wholesale  des^< 
tion  &om  the  ranks  of  the  army ;  while  in  the  failure  fA 
&ee  recruits,  the  slaves  have  to  be  called  to  arms.  But 
the  unscientific  and  inefficient  financial  system  will 
chiefly  attract  the  notice  of  the  historical  inquirer.  The 
collection  of  imposts  in  kind  opened  the  door  to  every 
species  of  corruption.  Still  more  fatal  to  pure  adminis- 
ta«tiDn  was  the  system  which  left  to  the  municipal  class 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  revenue  in  their 
district  That  doomed  order  are  at  once  branded  aa  the 
worst  oppressors,  and  invested  with  the  melancholy  glory 
of  being  the  martyrs  of  a  ruinous  system  of  finance.' 

>  AmsL  Vict.  d»  Caa.  c.  39,  Oai-  oitDm  :  C.  Th.  iv.  16,  1. 

lUmtt :  primna  t^  metn  ucordiaa  '  See   H.    DnToy'a  Hemoire  on 

mM,    ne   impenam    mA    optimoa  BonegtiorBs  and  HomOioras  in  ths 

nobiiiuin     ttuuferratar,    BSn^tum  later  Bmpira,  in  Aiif.  Bom,  t1  S48. 

militia  Tetnit,   atiun    adira  eiw-  ■  SoIt.  dt  <htb.  Dti,  *.  18 ;  ol 
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Their  lingering  fete,  recorded  in  192  edicta,'  a  tr^edy 
prolonged  through  more  than  five  generations,  is  one  of 
the  moat  ourions  examples  of  obstinate  and  purblind 
l^ifilation,  contending  hopelessly  with  inexorable  laws  of 
Bociety  and  human  natura  In  that  contest  the  middle 
or  booigeois  class  vas  almost  extinguished,  Boman 
financial  admini^iration  vaa  paralysed,  and  at  its  dose 
the  real  victors  and  survivors  were  the  great  landholders, 
surrounded  by  their  serfs  and  dependants.  A  volume 
might  be  written  on  the  oomiption  and  cruel  oppression 
of  the  officials  of  the  treasury,  servile  to  tiie  great, 
tyrannical  to  the  poor,  and  calmly  defying  all  the 
menaces  of  the  emperor  in  their  unchecked  career  of 
rapacity.  The  last  and  deepest  impression  which  the  in- 
quirer will  carry  with  him,  as  he  rises  from  a  study  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  is  that  fraud  and  greed  are  everywhere 
triumphant,  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  more  . 
powerful,  while  the  poor  are  becoming  poorer  and  more 
helpless,  and  that  the  imperial  government,  inspired  with 
the  best  intentions,  has  lost  all  control  of  the  vast  machine. 
Yet  amid  all  the  perverse  errors  of  l^islation  and  the 
hopeless  corruption  of  the  financial  service,  the  candid 
reader  of  the  Code  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  central 
antbority  was  keenly  alive  to  its  duties,  and  almost 
overwhelmed  by  its  reBponaibilities.  It  is  a  aupeificial 
view  of  the  time  which  dwells  on  the  weakness  of  a 
Honorins,  a  Yalentiniui,  or  an  Anthemiua  The 
Emperor  was,  indeed,  in  theory  omnipotent;  but  as  a 
matter  of  &ct  he  had  to  depend  on  his  officials,  both  to 
advise  his  decisions  and  to  carry  them  out  He  was 
assisted  by  a  council  of  experienced  men  of  high  official 

fii.  SO.   U-f.  daOonlangMfL'^M.  at  mliad  quorundam,  quo*  teceo, 

Gem^    p.    BS,    n.    1)    uyi:    On  pnefeotiin  qium  prasdaf   v.  25, 

remarmiem    qti«    Salrisn     MOOM  qulba)  enim  *liU  rebtu  BaoandM 

moiDB  lea  fonotionnurea  impirUnx  &oti  nmt  nili  .  .  .  improbibltibnf 

□ii«    Ua    migutr&ta    mnniaipMiz.  jndianni,  eto. 

tot  of.  d(  0uft.  ZM,  i*.  21,  quid  >  (7.  3^  xu.  lit.  i. 
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laok,'  some  of  whom  had  probably  governed  great 
provincea,  and  who  knew  the  Boman  world,  if  any  men 
did.  Moreover,  it  Is  plain,  from  the  very  wording  of 
many  of  the  rescripts,^  that  they  were  suggested  by  Uie 
prefect  or  governoi  to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  and 
one  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  believing  Uiat  in  many  of 
these  last  efibrta  of  Soman  statesmanship,  so  sympathetic, 
80  strangely  rhetorical,  so  full  at  times  of  honest  indigna- 
tion, we  may  have  the  report  of  a  conscientious  governor 
returned  to  him  in  the  imperative  form  of  an  edict. 
The  minute  and  circumstantial  description  of  oppression 
and' wrong  conld  hardly  have  come  from  any  one  who 
had  not  heard  the  tale  from  the  sufTerers  themselves.' 
Occasionally,  thoi^h  too  seldom  it  is  to  be  feared,  such 
complaints  came  directly  to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor.  The 
mass  of  l^ialation  for  the  relief  of  the  province  of  AMoa 
in  the  reign  of  Honorins  was  the  result  of  at  least  two 
deputations  commissioned  to  represent  its  grievances ;  * 
and  so  determined  was  the  Emperor  to  remedy  the 
abuses  complained  of,  that  he  appointed  two  of  the  most 
experienced  and  illustrious  ez-prefdct«  with  full  powers 
to  deal  with  the  disorders  of  the  province.' 

The  Roman  world  had  tor  ^es  regarded  the  Emperor 
as  an  earthly  Providence ;  *  and  to  the  end  such  was  the 

*  The  Conndl  wu  Mlled  ooiuiB- 
torinm,  the  mambin  prooerei,  otm- 
siluuii,  oomitaa  coniiatoruiii.  C. 
7%.  zi  SB,  S  ;  iz.  14,  S  {QoAtXraj 
t.  iii.  p.  108.} ;  at  Sputian  vtt. 
Hddnaa.  o.  18  ;  Amin.  Huo.  xt, 
6,  12 ;  niL  12,  10  ;  C.  Tk.  vL 
12;  of.  ?.  de  ConLtngai,  L'Jm. 
0«rm.  p.  18 ;  Dura;,  tI.  674. 

*  WafreqaentlTmeetsncliplmaM 
u  gablimia  Ei«elluitUe  tnM 
■dobanmuD  inggBatioiieiii  secniti  ; 
oC  Hov.  3^  46,  47. 

*  Ct  wvsral  of  the  NovallM  ad- 


*  Tbs  emporon  Grttian  and 
TelsnCuiun  pennitted  the  pn>- 
TUioea,  after  dus  deliberation,  to 
sand  three  dalegatea  to  repreaent 
their  caae  to  tliB  goysrnnieDt,  0. 
TTi.  jiL  12,  7,  Tha  Cniialea  and 
Defmuorea  lomelJinM  tried  to  pra- 
Tent  the  appeal  of  the  prOTinoiala, 
li.  8,  B  ;  ii.  26,  2,  with  Qodefro7'« 
note.  Ths  depatftSoo  from  Afhu 
ii  mentioned,  lii  1,  108.  Cf.  zii. 
9,  27 ;  Sym.  ^.  iv.  48,  recom- 
meudinff  a  nmilar  depntation  from 
Campania,  in  366  ;  d.TK.xL28,± 

*  /I.  YiL  4,  SS. 

*  See  F.  de  Conlangea,  La  OauU 
Som.  pp.  177  in. 
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coDceptioii  of  their  ofBc«  whidi  was  entertained  even  b; 
the  veakest  emperots.  Valentinian  III.  proclaims  that  it  is 
hifl  buaineas  to  "  provide  for  the  peace  and  tranqnilHty 
of  the  provinces";^  Anthemins  says  that  he  la  called 
" to  face  the  storms  of  overwhelming  calamities." '  "It 
is  oar  care,"  says  the  Emperor  Martian,'  "  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  the  human  race."  Tet  there  are  in  the  later 
fidicte  many  s^na  of  conscioos  weakness.  Their  tone  is 
treqnently  argumentative  and  rhetorical  There  is  an 
absence  of  the  trenchant  brevity  with  which  Constantdne 
or  the  elder  Valentiniau  were  wont  to  declare  their  will 
It  is  siogolar  to  find  an  edict  against  Jews,  Samaritans, 
and  pagans  opening  with  an  argomait  for  the  being  of  a 
Qod.*  Ebiewhere  we  meet  with  philosophical  reflections 
on  the  innate  criminal  tendencies  of  human  nature,'  the 
hopeless  selfishneas  of  the  rich,'  or  on  the  functions 
of  government.  The  Emperor  Majoriau  in  one  law 
describes,  with  great  vividness  and  passionate  force, 
as  if  for  posterity,  the  crushing  weight  of  taxation 
and  the  hopeless  position  of  the  farmer.'  Many 
of  these  edicts  betray  the  style  of  the  school  rhetor- 
ician, and  yet  there  is  in  many  of  them  the  ring 
of  genuine  sympathy  for  misery,  which  the  imperial 
author  more  than  half  confesses  that  he  is  impotent 
to  relieve.  It  is  impossible  to  read  some  of  these  laws 
in  which  the  Emperor  describes  "the  agitations  and 
anxieties  of  his   serene  mind,"'  without  a  feeling  that 

»  Not.  Valmi.  tit.  Tiii,  od  iniL 

*  Leg.  AnihtoL  tit  i. 

*  Nat.  Mart,  IL,  ouru  oobls  eat      nntoi. 

ntilitati  hnnuni  geuaris  proTidere :  «  y„_  XK  xa,,  domaitiou  tui- 

DUii  id  die  ao  nocU  pronpiolmia  torn  oompendiij  obBoquantei  bonnm 

Dt  niursru  qui  anb  nostro  unpario  commune  deetitnimt. 

TiTtmt  et   anniram    pneeidio  kb  ,  „      i<  .  ^4.  i 

liortiU  impetu  maniutar,  u  in  -""^  ^'V-  °*-  "■ 

pace    lib«n     otio     k>    eecoiiUte  *  Nov.  Ht.  tnd  falaU.  CI,  qnae 

--■^— ' —  el^  luB  uigartiu  remedia  profi- 
dendft  sunt  mans  noatna  SereuitalJa 
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he    is    probably    the    man    most   to    be    pitied    in    the 
Empire. 

Of  all  departments  of  administration,  probably  none 
caused  the  Emperor  greater  anxiety  titan  that  concerned 
vith  Has,  tood-snppltefl  of  the  papitaL  To  provide  com, 
pork,  wine,  and  oil  for  the  populace  had  for  t^ee  been 
one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  government.^  How  danger- 
ons  any  failure  in  this  department  might  be  to  the  peace 
of  the  city,  and  the  safety  of  the  upper  classes,  we  can 
see  clearly  in  the  letters  of  Symmachus.*  While  the 
Goths  were  marching  through  Samniam  and  Bruttium, 
or  Gildo  or  Heradiau  were  stopping  the  corn-fleets,  or 
tiie  Vandals  were  occupying  the  ports  of  Aiiica,  the 
government  had  to  provide  for  the  daily  subsistence  of  a 
great  population.  An  army  of  public  servants  incor- 
porated in  hereditary  guilds,  Navicularii,  Fistores,  Suarii, 
Fecuani,  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringii^  up 
supplies  and  preparing  them  for  consumption.'  It  is 
evident,  from  the  legislation  of  Honorius,*  that  the  stress 
on  this  department  was  very  severe  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  owing  to  the  troubles  of  the  Qildonic  revolt  in 
Africa,  and  again  from  the  famine  of  410.  But  the  ' 
difficulty  reappears  more  than  once  in  the  laws  of 
subsequent  years.*  One  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  the 
government  was  to  prevent  the  members  of  these  guilds 
from  deserting  or  evading  their  hereditary  obligations. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  tendency  of  the  later  Empire 

'  Muo.  JIAn.  ataatnerwiitim^,  Tietom  popnJi  oogit  aTmentuni,  hoi 

U.  IBS.     The  chief  kathoritiaa  for  anillM  oamu  t«i«C  fonotio,   p^n 

th«  diatribiidon  of  oU,  wine,  and  ureiula   laTsciu    ligua    omiportet, 

flBah-ffle»t  •!«  Aug.  Hut  iiiL  Svp.  etc     Cf.  F&ntitl.  of  Ooda&oy  to 

Sm.  2S,  AUk.  Sn.  22,  20,  Avnlicm,  O.  Th.  xIt.  tit  2  ind  4  ;  WJlon, 

*S,  C.  TK.  zIt.  U,  1,  with  Gods-  EM.  dt  VEtdavage,  iii  178. 

fnn'iiiotM;  a  Th.  lir.  i,  Z.  *  C.  T^.iiiLG,  H  S6;  Zo».Ti.  11, 

'  Svin.  Ep.  -n.  IS,  20,  12.  deeanbei  the  effect  of  the  oloiing  of 

*  Id.  StL  \i,  novent (Aeternltae  theAfriunjrartBbyHemcliaD.^^iit 

veitn)  hornm  corponun  nuBiiterio  iriirinp^  rp  r6\ii  j^aXcrivrfpoi  rti 

tuitae  nrbia  oucn  stutJnul     Hie  rportpou, 

laii»ti  peoorii  invector  nt,  llle  ad  *  ^fov.  Th.  89,  Vi, 
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was  to  stereotype  society,  by  compelling  men  to  follow 
the  occupation  of  their  fathers,  and  preventing  a  free 
circnlation  among  different  callings  and  grades  of  life. 
The  man  who  brought  the  grain  of  Africa  to  the  public 
stores  at  Ostia,  the  baker  who  made  it  into  loaves 
for  distribution,  the  butchers  who  bronght  piga  from 
Sammnm,  Lucania,  or  Bmttium,  the  purveyors  of  wine 
and  oil,  the  men  who  fed  the  furnaces  of  the  pnblic 
baths,  were  bound  to  their  callings  from  one  generation 
to  another.^  It  was  the  principle  of  rural  serfdom 
applied  to  social  functions.  Every  avenue  of  escape  was 
dosed.  A  man  was  bound  to  his  calling  not  only  by  his 
fether'a  but  by  his  mother's  condition.^  Men  were  not 
permitted  t6  marry  out  of  their  guild.*  If  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  baker  caste  married  a  man  not  belonging  to 
it,  her  husband  was  bound  to  her  father's  calling.*  Not 
even  a  dispensation  obtained  by  some  means  from  the 
imperial  chancery,*  not  even  the  power  of  the  Church' 
could  avail  to  break  the  chain  of  servitude.  The  cor- 
porati,  it  is  true,  had  certain  privileges,^  exemptions,  and 
allowances,  and  the  heads  of  some  of  the  guilds  might  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  "  Count."  But  their  property,  like 
their  persons,  was  at  the  meroy  of  the  State."  If  the; 
parted  with  an  estate,  it  remained  liable  for  the  service 
with  which  the  vendor  was  chained. 

To  maintain  such  a  system,  and  to  counteract  the 
endless  attempts  at  evasion  and  corruption  to  which  its 
galling  restraints  gave  rise,  required  corurtant  vigilance, 

>  Wallon,   iiL   p.  174.      C.   Th.  *  i&  iIt.  3,  20,  li  qno  cam,  vel 

xiu.  6,  85,  muTBTsos  quo*  naricn-  occnltis  vel  unbitio«it  hoc  prwibiu 

kriM  eonditioni  obnoxiOB  iuvenit  elicaerit,   eta;   cf.   L   21,   etiunn 

uitiqnitu,     pnedktae     fancdoni  uostn  elicits   fuariiit  sliqiu  rab- 

ooDTenut  famnlari.  raptione  reicripta;  cf.  liv.  S,  1. 

^  C.   TK    KIT.    1,  S,   »d  auiu  *  lb.  zit.  S,  11 ;  oT.  Nov.  Th.  29. 

pristinmii     niToctutnr,     tam    qui  '  lb.  liv.  2 ;  v.  P&ratitlon. 

patcnio  qium  m&terao  genera  in-  *  lb.  xiiL  6,  S;  at.  hi,  wMoli 

venioutur  obnoiii.  recalk  »  n>vioa]Hr  propert;  to  tb« 

•  lb.  xiT.  s|  14^ 
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frhioli  was  as  constantly  defeated.  The  naTicuIorii  seem 
to  have  exceeded  the  very  liberal  allowance  of  time  for 
their  voyage,  which  was,  under  special  circuiast&Dces, 
extended  to  two  yeais.^  While  the  city  was  on  the 
verge  of  famine,  or  when  supplies  were  urgently  needed 
for  the  army  in  Oaul,  the  captains  often  lingered  in  port 
on  any  pretext,*  or  made  circuitous  voyf^es  in  puiBuit  of 
their  own  profit.'  And  the  government  was  obliged  to 
order  greater  despatch,  and  to  prohibit  the  practice  of 
private  trading  in  whidi  captains  engaged,  to  the  dis- 
organisation of  the  service.  Sometimes  the  captains 
entered  their  ships  under  another  name,  probably  that  of 
some  person  of  influence,  in  order  to  escape  their  r«Bpon- 
aibilitiee.*  The  functionaries,  whose  du^  it  was  to 
expedite  transport,  were  bribed  to  wink  at  malversation 
or  n^lect  Estates  liable  for  the  function  were  with- 
drawn from  it  by  fraudulent  sales.'  Xn  the  year  450* 
the  guild  of  navicularii  had  been  so  reduced  in  numbers 
by  tiie  desertion  of  its  members  to  other  callii^  that 
the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  order  the  restoration  of  all 
persons  and  estates  to  the  function  from  which  they 
had  been  withdrawn.  Another  edict  of  465  orders  the 
letom  to  their  various  guilds  of  all  corporati  who  have 
deserted  their  proper  duties,  in  order  to  ea!aSt  the  army 
or  the  church.'  A  similar  command  had  been  issued  in 
412  to  all  govemore  of  provinces  to  compel  the  return 
of  all  guildsmen  of  the  city  of  Borne  who  had  migrated 
from  Italy."  This  law,  however,  refers  not  to  the  stealtiiy 
evasion  of  onerous  functions,  but  to  the  wholesale  flight 


^  C  Th.  xiu.  6,  26 1  ct  L  21.  unnini  Tafeired  tx 

»  lb.  liii,  B,  Si,  ft.  410.  "I""  oonToyed  the  lappUet  up  th» 

»  lb.  liii.  6,  as.     The  pendty  ^^v  „. 

•  lb.  lui  7.  2,  multi  n>Tei  inu  ^f  the  «ime  y*«  nderiug  t^e  »- 
'^'^^S^  (Pot«ntum)  Bonumbn.  ^^  „f  th.  i.«ii<«i«i,  •ip^«i- 
■t  titulw  tuentnr.  »nUbr«ii.  gmldToo^S  wiQ 

•  /i  jiiL  8,  1.  -   "^ 

•  Nov.  Tk.  SS.    The  lUTianUiii 
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of  &11  ranks,  which  had  taken  place  during  the  invasion 
of  Alaiic,  and  of  which  we  have  such  vivid  accoimta  from 
S.  Jerome  and  Eutilina  Kamatianns.* 

The  effects  of  the  Gothic  invasion  of  Italy  in  the 
early  years  of  tiie  fifth  century  have  left  many  deep  . 
traces  on  the  Code.  We  can  almost  hear  the  distant 
sonnd  of  the  advancing  hordes  in  some  of  the  enactments 
issued  during  the  years  of  Stilicho's  ascendency.  There 
are  laws  relating  to  every  part  of  the  military  'system, 
and  every  part  is  revealing  weaknesses.  Daring  the 
period  of  the  later  Empire,  landed  proprietors  bad  to 
furnish  recmita  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  estatea.' 
These  must  have  been  drawn  from  the  class  of  coloni, 
since  the  strictly  servile  class  was  excluded  from  the 
Boman  army.'  The  Code  in  these  years  sbowa  that 
recroita  were  urgently  needed,  not  even  the  Empem's 
own  estates  being  exempted  from  the  levy.*  Yet  we 
know  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Gildonic  war,  the  senators 
exerted  their  whole  strength  as  a  body  to  resist  the  call 
of  the  Emperor.*  And  the  result  of  their  efTorte  is  seen 
in  tiie  enactments  of  397,  which  gave  them  the  option 
of  paying  twentf-five  solidi  for  each  recruit  for  whom 
they  were  liable.*  The  exclusion  of  senators  from  the 
army,  and  the  prohibition  of  ordinary  citizens  to  carry 
arms,  had  produced  their  inevitable  result  The  military 
spirit  had  almost  died  out  among  Bomans.  The  army 
was  swelled  by  corps  of  barbarian  mercenaries,  and  the 

,  '  Hieron.  Bp.  Dixvii.  g  1 ;  oxzi.  me  ntimaT. 

M:  BatNuii.A.iSSl;ClaadiMt.  *  Stid.  Bp.  -n.  62,  lag&ti  oidiui* 

dt  BtU.  Ott.  217.  BX  vsa  witiB  onmibtu  nvertwont. 

■  p,   da  GoaL   L'lnv.   Otrm.  p.  Nam  et  tironmn  oonquieTit  iudiotio 

14S ;  0,  Tk.  TU.  13,  7,  of  the  year  et  ugenti  aobie  &ota  gniu  at ;  ot 

876.  Bp.  Ti.  M. 

'  a    Tft.  Tii.  18,  8.     Titvj  ere  *  G.  Th.  ra.  13,  18.     In  the  Uw 

eonpled  in  this  eialnmoii  with  ata-  of  Valena  uid  Ontiaii  of  37G  the 

ponu,  coqni,  pistorM,  >nd  pcnoiu  pretjnm  tironii  wm  fixed  at  thirtj'- 

•mployed  in  IkmoBaa  tabenua.  aix  soUdL      The  ptetitun  filed  m 

*  lb.    Tit    18,    12,   ideoqna   na  the  edict  of  110,  calliDg  for  recrnita 

patrfmoniam    qniden    ao«mm   a  from theofficulesjndtoumofAfrics, 

praeitationa  (>.<.  tilonum]  inunnne  ia  thirty ;  (7.  7*.  Tii.  13,  20. 
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highest  military  commands  were  hdd  \>j  Grermaos. 
Erer  since  the  third  century  the  military  profession  had 
been  declining  in  the  pabUc  esteem.^  Kecmits  were 
branded  on  entering  the  service,  as  if  they  were  davea  in 
aa  ei^astalnin.'  The  avetsion  to  military  serrice  appears 
to  have  been  growing.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  the  practice  of  self-mutUation.  to  escape  service 
had  become  so  common  that  it  had  to  be  checked  by  the 
most  cruel  pnnishmenta*  In  the  years  between  396 
and  412,  Honoritig  iasued  nine  edicts  on  desertdoD  and 
the  concealment  of  deserters.*  The  crime  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  aU  parts  of  tiie  Empire,  but  to  have  been 
specially  rampant  in  Oaul  and  Africa.  The  agents  of 
great  proprietors  and  the  smaller  farmers  were  evidently 
glad,  even  in  the  face  of  very  severe  penalties,  to  shelter 
tiie  absconding  soldier  on  their  estates  for  the  sake  of 
his  labour.'  Honorius  does  not,  like  his  predecessors 
in  382,  threaten  to  bum  the  offender  alive.*  Bat  the 
increasing  emphasis  of  his  laws,  together  with  the  OT^an- 
ised  search  which  he  instituted,  indicates  the  magnitude 
and  inveteracy  of  the  evil*  Apparently  proprietors  or 
their  agents  were  not  deterred  even  by  tjie  danger'  of 
confiscation  from  disobeying  laws  so  often  repeated.  For 
in  440,  when  the  growth  of  the  Tandal  power  in  Africa 
urgently  demanded  an  increase  of  the  army,  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian  IIL  were  compelled  to  make  the  offence 
of  GouceaUng  recruits  or  deserters  by  agents  or  coloni 
ponishable  by  death.'      Along  all  the  frontiers  of  the 

1  Dorny,  to. 
»  Qod 

TiL  t  2, 


Dorny,  to.  p.  208. 
Oode&o;'!  Pkratitlon  ioC.Th. 


word.,  domino,  qo.  qm  non  pro-      ^i,„hir. 
Dibet  gran  condenmrntiona  ferutor. 
* /fcTii.  Ifl,  9-17.    7ord«ertMi 
in   Omol  at  an  earliw    period  ef. 
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Empire  forte  and  castles  had  for  centarieB  been  erected, 
whicli  were  garrisoned  by  txoops  called  Jna-garU^  who, 
like  the  guilds  of  the  capital,  were  held  in  a  s^iecies  of 
hereditary  servitad&  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
oeutoty  these  frontier  sentinela,  especially  in  Qanl  and 
Spain  where  their  services  were  soon  to  be  nigently 
needed,  bf^an  to  melt  away.  It  is  difBcolt  to  discover 
the  influences  which  led  to  their  dispeisioD.  But  in  the 
year  409  an  enactment  of  Theodoeius  and  H(moriuB 
discloses  in  a  startling  way  the  denuded  state  of  the 
frontier.' 

In  ordinary  times  slaves,  along  with  tavern  keepers, 
cooks,  bakers,  and  persons  following  certain  infamous 
callings,  were  excluded  from  the  army.'  It  must  have 
been  a  dire  extremity  which  forced  the  Emperor,  etm^ra 
hoatiiea  impetui,  to  ctdl  the  slaves  to  onus  by  the  offer  of 
a  bounty  and  the  promise  of  emancipation.*  In  the 
same  year  the  free  provincials  everywhere  are  appealed 
to,  by  their  pride  in  liberty  and  love  of  country,  to  take 
arms.'  It  was  the  year  in  which  Badagaisna  with  his 
Gothic  army  of  200,000  men  swept  down  from  the 
Alps  on  Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  Only  once  before  had 
Home  been  driven  to  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  her 
slaves,  to  lepel  the  advance  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae.*  The  urgency  of  the  crisis  is  also  seen  in  a 
law  of  404,  peremptorily  requiring  all  possessores  to 
contribute  their  share  to  the  preparation  and  transport  of 

'  On  th«  fortiflotioil  of  the  UmM  to  the  ;sar  106,  ■>  ths  namea  of 

oL  oU.  Sadrian,  o.  12 ;  sn  tha  d«-  tha    Coaa.    Arcadiiu    uid    Probna 

fenM   ot   tli«    Qallio    frontier   b^  (how.     On  ths  d&te  of  the  inradoD 

Valentiiiiui,   Amm.   Haro.   ziTJii.  of  BadagaiBns  cf.  Godefro;  on  C. 

2,   I  ;    on  the   Limituiei  Hilitea,  Th.   Tii.    13,   IS ;  Oibbon,  o.  30 ; 

with  landi  gnnted  on  oondition  of  Prosp.  dtron. ;  Zoa.  v.  SEC 
military  «(irrioB,  vit,  Alex.  Sm.  a.  »  />    ti   wif   in   it      ti,™  .» 

*  O.  Th.yn.  18, 1. 

•  lb.  TiL  18.  8. 
*Ib.rii,  IS,  18.    This  btlongi 
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BOpplies  for  the  army,  under  a  penalty  of  fonr  times  tbe 
amotmt  dtte  by  them,  without  any  ezemptioD  even  for 
the  Emperor's  own  estates.^ 

At  a  time  when  the  rapid  movement  of  troops  and 
government  officials  was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 
the  great  roada  and  the  postii^  service  seem  to  have 
been  getting  into  a  had  state.'  There  are  more  than 
ten  edicts  of  HonorioB  on  thia  subject  from  395.'  In 
snotiier  passage  of  the  Code  the  Emperor  says  that  the 
minons  condition,  into  which  the  highways  of  the 
Italian  prefecture  have  fallen,  demands  the  exertions 
of  all  classes  for  their  repair*  and  he  withdraws  the 
immunity  from  this  burden  which  former  laws  had 
conferred  on  the  officials  of  "  iUustrious "  rank  The 
regulations  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  post  had  received 
close  attention  from  Julian  and  Theodosius."  A  special 
corps  of  imperial  officers  called  cunom  were  charged  with 
the  daty  of  seeing  that  these  rules  were  not  in&inged.* 
But  successive  edicts  show  the  difficultj^  of  enforcing 
them.  Honorius  had  once  more  to  prohibit  the  abuse  of 
the  eervioe.  Even  officers  of  illustrious  rank  had  the 
privilege  of  using  the  curmis  jMiWiow*  withdrawn  from 
them,'  unless  they  were  specially  summoned  by  the 
Emperor.  The  magistri  Ttiilitim  [ire  warned  that  without 
special  leave  they  will  usurp  the  privilege  at  their  periL* 
The  prefect  of  the  city  who  has  done  so  is  told  not  to 
repeat  bis  offence."     The  use  of  imperial  post-horses  on 

TutitatM  vi&ram,  oerbitim  stadia 
oanotoruui  sd  repaiationsin  pablioi 
Aggeria  TolnmnB  festmue  ;  ^  3S0. 


bneellati  (soldiir'*  brevl),  in  tnna- 
latione  etUm  annonoe  nollitu  ex- 
oipiatur  persoilt,  Tidelioet  at  db 
noatrm  quidim  Domiu  nl)  bis 
habMtuT  immimis  ;  a.  404. 

'  Yot  Apollinaru  Sidoniua  tn- 
vailed  WBily  \j  tie  pnblio  sorvioe 
in  tlie  jmlt  46G  :  Ep.  L  G,  ^Qblicns 
omsEu  ttiai  itait  ntpote  siciia  spici- 
bni  Mdto. 

«  C.  7%.  viii.  6,  68-66. 


'Ji.  . 


.  e,  12-ie  ;  Tiu.  6,  46 


I,  propter  immensu      cili. 


•  n.  ri.  at.  2s. 

'  n.  Tiii.  B,  64. 
'  Ih.  viii.  6,  68. 

'  lb.   viiL   G,   6E.      Flortutiikai 
WM  one  of  the  friends  of  Sym- 
"     >.  60,  BO  ;  Sewik, 
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cross  Toada  is  prohibited  nndei  a  heavy  fine^  From  the 
woida  of  the  law  of  401,  this  was  evidently  becomii^  a 
grievoua  abuse,  and  a  heavy  biirdeo  to  the  provincials, 
who  had  to  provide  additional  horses  to  meet  the  stzain.' 
One  can  well  im^ine  that,  in  those  troabled  years, 
persons  hurrying  to  remote  districts,  to  look  after  their 
private  affairs,  would  by  bribes,  or  by  the  ill^timate 
inflaence  of  rank,  obtain  from  the  ofiBdals  of  ^e  post 
fiunlities  of  baveUing  which  were  fatal  to  the  r^folarity 
of  the  government  service,  and  oneroos  to  the  provincials. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  indications  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  was  dedinii^  An  edict  of  404  implies 
that  there  was  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  servants  and 
officials  (m  the  %reat  roads.'  In  Qaul  and  Spain  the 
moleteera  were  being  stealthily  withdrawn  *  or  liberated 
by  the  higher  otfidals  from  the  function  to  which  they 
were  bound.'  The  animals  in  the  public  stables  were 
not  being  properly  fed,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  those 
in  chaise.*  Corruption  had  crept  into  every  grade  of 
the  service,  and  in  ooe  law  the  heads  of  the  department 
are  ordered  to  oease  from  their  ezactioDB  and  conform  to 
the  roles  of  the  ancient  discipline.'  The  body  of  civil 
servants  staled  cwrvm,  as  we  have  said,  had  as  their 
chief  function  the  superintendence  of  the  posting  service 
on  the  great  roads,'  specially  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing die  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  twAia.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  were  expected  to  visit  remote  districts,  and 
keep  the  government  informed  of  any  suspicions  move- 

1  a  Th.  Tiii  6,  6B.  •  Ih.  viiL  fi,  60,  68. 

*  Ih.  viii.  C,  SB,  qnonUm  mnlto*  '  lb.  viU.  E,  G3,  ideoque  Judex 
pcnpezimiu  ioUcita  ^MBUmptioas  qui  sibi  hocTmdiuverit,  ut  nimm 
puBTersdoa  vel  puangmrui  porta-  pablicmn  liberet,  nnkm  lib.  anri 
lue,  «te.  per     hominM    tJngiiliw,     oEBoinm 

*  Ih.  viiL  G,  OG.  The  nuuioiiies  qnoqoe  ejna,  ai  Ii^iem  lappTimenda 
eamu  pnbtid,  b^  a  law  of  Gntiui,  conBecserit,  nmih  poena  mnltetur. 
conld  n  absent  from  their  etation  *  lb.  viii.  G,  SO. 

only  for  thirty  days  iu  the  year,  '  Ih.  tL  2B,  S. 

viii.  6,  8S  ;  of.  1.  61.     Thoj  wem  •  n    _•■    on   . 

•erri  pnblioi,  TiiL  5,  S8.  fnn 
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menta  among  the  populataon.  It  is  evident  that  a  police 
of  this  kind  in  times  of  confusion  was  open  to  dangeions 
ahnsb  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  officers  became  bo  venal 
and  expressive  that  the;  had  to  be  removed  at  one  stroke 
from  the  province  of  Africa  in  414.' 

The  withdrawal  of  the  cu-rion  &om  Dalmatia  and  the 
adjoining  i^;ions  in  41 6  *  throws  an  interesting  light  on 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  public  service.  During 
the  stormy  years  of  Alaric'a  incursions,  nombers  of 
people  in  the  districts  through  which  he  passed  were 
driven  from  their  homes.  Some  fled  to  less  disturbed 
parts  of  the  province,  and  pat  themselves  under  the  pro- 
teddoQ  of  the  great  proprietors,  by  whom  they  were 
often  detained  in  a  species  of  servituda*  Others  took 
refuge  in  the  islands  which  dot  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic  In  the  year  410*  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
probably  in  pursuance  of  a  compact  with  Honorins, 
ordered  a  strict  watch  to  be  kept  in  all  &e  ports  kA 
Dalmatia,  to  prevent  any  person  not  provided  with 
lettos  from  the  Eomau  government  from  entering  his 
dominions.  This  measure  was  taken  expressly  on 
account  of  the  usurpations  of  Attains  and  Gonstantine, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Western  provinces  by  the 
barbarians.'  To  make  this  embargo  effectual,  Hcoiorias 
distributed  ewrioai  along  the  various  points  of  com- 
mnnicfttion  between  East  and  West,  and  these  officetB 
grossly  abused  their  power  by  preventing  people  from 
seeking  places  of  greater  security,  or  by  extorting  bribes 
for  permission  to  do  so.  The  evil  became  so  intdlerable 
that  by  an  order  of  415  the  ettrton  were  peremptorily 
removed  from  the  districts  which  were  ph^ed  with  such 
dangerous  surveillance.' 
1  0.  31.  Ti  29,  11.  *  Ih.iiL  16,  Z 

*  lb.  yi,  29,  12.    On  the  iniport-  '  lb.  m  16,3,  hoc  euim  et  tTran- 

•bM   ot   DftlmfttiA    Kt    this    tiiae      nid  Rironi  at  Wbftricae  fontatii 
Me  BQ  eioollent  note  of  Qode^y's      occuio  peniudst ;  «.  Oodefroj. 
on  this  Uw.  •  lb.  H  29,  13  ;  e.  GodeftoT"* 

■  Ot  ii.  T.  S,  a.  note. 
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Brigandage  had  long  been  a  menacing  evil  in  the 
Western  world.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  the  countiy  diatiicta  of  Italy  had  become  bo 
unsafe  that  throughout  seven  provinces  the  use  of 
horses  was  forbidden,'  not  only  to  coloni  and  shepherds, 
but  to  pioprietoTS,  with  specified  exceptions,  and  their 
agents.  At  all  times  the  shepherds  of  Samninm, 
Hcenum,  and  Apulia  were  a  wild  and  lawless  race,'  and 
easily  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  banditti  who  pillaged 
the  remote  sheep-farms  or  infested  t^e  high  roads  leading 
to  the  capital  And  the  bailifis  of  the  great  estates 
appear  to  have  been  often  in  league  with  the  br^ands, 
whose  spoils  they  ahaied,  and  to  whom  they  gave 
facilities  for  concealment  A  law  of  383  threatens 
them  with  "flammae  ultricas"  for  this  ctima'  In  391 
the  right  of  using  arms,  which  by  earlier  laws  was  denied 
to  civiliana,  was  granted  to  all  persons  against  brigands.* 
In  a  letter  of  Symmachus  about  this  time,'  he  tells  a 
Mend  that  his  usual  migration  to  his  country  seat  in 
Campania  was  prevented  by  the  prevalence  of  brigandage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boma  In  an  edict  of  399 ' 
Honorius  refuses  the  right  of  using  horses,  so  necessary 
to  tdieir  occupation,  to  the  shepherds  of  Valeria  and 
Pioenum.  The  feeling  about  this  temptation  of  the 
shepherd's  life  is  curiously  illustrated  by  a  law  of  409,' 
which  warns  all  cnriales,  plebeians,  and  possessores 
against  sending  their  sons  to  be  nuised  among  shepherds. 
The  terms  of  the  edict  imply  that  shepherd  and  brigand 
had  come  to  be  almost  synonymona  But  the  bands  of 
outlaws  were  recruited  in  Italy  and  Gaul  &om  another 

■  C.  2%.  iz.  so,  1  uid  2,  >.  S61.  (flliot  looa),  sooietateni  Utnman 

BngMicUge  wdated  in  AonituiiB  in  Tidebitnr  oonfitari. 

the  time  of  Ansoniiu  {3p.  It.  23).  *  C.  Th.  ix.  W,  2. 

Of.   37m.  iL   22,  aed  nmio  iututa  *  ii.  Ix.  11,  2. 

cot  latracmiia  anburbuutu.  ■  Bp.  ii.  22. 

*  (7.  7%.  u.  80,  B ;  V.  Oodefrci} 

*  Cf.  ib.  ix.  11,  1,  gi  vera  .  .  .  on  ihi»  Uw. 

quiiqnun    nntiiendoB     putoribua  '  Ih.  ix.  81,  1. 
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dasa,  of  whom  something  has  already  been  said.  The 
conntry  districts  seem  to  have  been  infested  by  men  who 
had  deserted  from  the  standards,  and  who,  in  hiding  from 
the  officers  of  the  law,  betook  themselves  to  plunder  for 
support.  Fall  power  to  crush  these  dangerous  criminalt 
is  given  to  the  provincials  in  a  law  of  403,^  which  claasea 
deserters  with  latroTue;  and  the  edict  of  406*  orders 
the  Prebman  prefect  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on 
fugitive  Bt^diers  who  have  betaken  themselves  to  this  life 
of  crime.  From  some  later  parts  of  the  Code,  which  are 
supported  by  other  authorities,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  barbarian  invasions  let  loose  a  great  mass  of 
desperadoes  on  the  countries  through  which  the  invadwB 
passed.  Poor  men  who  had  lost  everything  were  almost 
forced  to  join  the  gangs  of  marauders  who  swept  over  the 
country.*  To  open  a  way  for  such  persons  to  return  to 
an  orderly  life,  the  Emperor  in  416*  {omilaimed  a 
general  anmesty  for  all  this  class  of  ofTences,  for  which  he 
finds  an  excuse  in  the  overwhelming  calamities  of  the  time. 
Id  general  the  signs  of  growing  impoverishment 
become  more  and  more  frequent^  and  the  tone  of  the 
later  edicts  shows  how  deeply  the  Soman  statesmen 
were  impressed  by  the  misery  of  the  lower  dasses.  A 
terrible  famine,  which  raged  throughout  Italy  in  460, 
had  actually  driven  many  of  the  poor  to  sell  their 
children  into  slavery.  An  edict,  issued  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  A«tius,*  cancelled  all  such  contracts,  on  repay- 

>  (7.  3%.  tU.  18, 14,  onData  «t«iui>i 
■dTsmu  IftttonM  publicw  d«Mr' 
tonaqne  TnlHtjm  jug  libi  Mluit  pro 
»iiet«  Gonunoni  eiwoenika  pabhcu 
olIioDia  ludoltnm.  ^is  law  ia  »  Tt.ib.et  »  diSeiest  olunoter  uid 
great  oODfenioii  of  maknan  in  the  orwn.  Tbs  aatboritiea  ue  given 
goTemmaDt,  et.  ix.  14,  2.  id  De  Conlanges,  L'Iiu>.  Oerm.  p. 

'  lb.  vii.  18,  16.  102,    n.    1  ;    of.    Fauriel,   L    188  ; 

*  Gf.  Salr.  dt  Ovb.  Dri,  y.  S  3*.      Amold,   Prov.   Admiaidratvm,  p. 
0.   6 ;   c£   ApoU.   Sid.  ^   vi.   4,       1S3  ;  Td>L  Chrott.  ad  a.  Ill,  Itit, 
where  a  woman  has  been  oairied  off     149. 
b;  thsTargi.     For  brigandage  in 
C)nl  in  S60  cf.  Amm.  Mare.  ziriiL 
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ment  to  the  purchaser  of  the  price  which  the  paronta 
had  accepted,  with  an  addition  of  20  per  cent.  The 
plunder  of  tombs  for  Uie  sake  of  the  costly  marbles  they 
contained  seems  to  hare  become  a  common  offence.'  The 
edict  of  Valentmian  III.  on  this  snbject  is  full  of  old 
Soman  sentiment  abont  the  dead,  and  strangely  resembles 
in  tone  tiiat  of  Julian  in  which  he  deals  with  the  same 
otime.*  Its  enormity,  and  perhaps  its  frequency,  are 
indicated  by  the  heavy  penalties  which  were  imposed, 
torture,  death,  or  confiscation,  according  to  the  social 
grade  of  the  criminaL  Other  indications  of  failing 
resooTcea  may  be  seen  in  the  laws  relating  to  pablic 
works  and  boildinge.'  Already  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  Emperor  complains  of  the  neglect  *  which  was 
allowing  them  in  many  places  to  fall  into  decay.  The 
authorities  are  required  by  Oratian  and  Theodosius  to 
repair  ancient  buildings  before  undertaking  the  erec- 
tion of  new  ones.'  Honorins  forbids  the  alienation,  on 
any  pretext,  of  municipsl  funds  which  have  been  long 
allocated  to  the  restoration  or  decoration  of  public 
edifices.*  In  another  edict,'  tiie  repair  of  ancient  build- 
ings, fallen  into  a  ruinons  state,  is  provided  for  oat  of 
the  tDcome  of  the  public  lands.  It  would  appear  that 
the  mnnicipalities  found  an  increasing  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing such  expenditure.  T^e  appropriation  by  private 
persons  of  public  spaces  and  edifices  is  dealt  with  in 
several  laws  of  the  same  period.*  The  public  officials 
became  very  lax  or  corrupt  in  permitting  the  demolition 
of  structures  which  were  often  interesting  from  ancient 

obawniwimam    &mem    par  toUta  (Tfty^JlMM,  L  22S. 

Italiam  dgnuTisM  corctosqiw  homi-  *  a  71.  ix.  17, 6.  Then  vn  mtui 

nea  fllioi  Bt  pareatea  veiidere,  at  esactments  on  this  mtjaot  in  tlw 

disonman  inatantU  mortia  affoge.  fbutth  ceatniy. 

rent.     Ct  C.  TK.  iii.  3,  1.  »  Ji.  ir.  tit  1. 

'  Nov.  ValtJit.  6,  quiaqnia  ax  hia  *  lb.  xv.  1,  2. 

SuaaUbet  marmon  ant  aaxa  ntatn-  *  A.  L  21. 

irit  paenu  max  h&beatof  abnoxiiu.  *  lb.  I.  tS. 

The    clergy    irere     the     greataat  '  lb.  1.  S2 ;  of.  S4,  SB. 

offenders ;  al.  QreRororiua,  Hitt,  ^  '  lb.  xt.  U,  40,  41. 
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aaBociations  or  artiBtic  beaaty.  The  Empeior  Majoiian, 
in  hia  too  brief  reign,  exerted  himself  to  check  this 
vandalism  and  greed.  He  denounces,  with  gennine 
indignation,  the  criminal  negligence  which  had  long  per- 
mitted the  beanty  of  the  venerable  city  to  be  defaced  in 
order  to  provide  cheap  materials  for  mean  private  bnild- 
inga.'  Any  magistrate  foi  the  future  conniving  at  an 
infringement  of  this  lav  is  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
fift^  pounds  of  gold,  and  any  sabordinate  official  similarly 
gnill^  is  to  be  fitted  and  have  both  his  hands  cat  oft 
Here  and  there  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ruin  which  the 
confusion  of  the  time  brought  suddenly  on  a  once  pros- 
perous class.  In  the  reign  of  Yalentiniaa  III.,  among 
the  crowds  who  were  driven  &om  their  homes  in  Africa 
1^  the  Vandal  invasion,  there  were  many  men  of  rank 
and  education  who  found  their  way  to  Italy,  and  some  of 
them  applied  in  their  distress  for  leave  to  practise  as 
advocates  in  the  Italian  conriis.  The  £mperor  granted 
their  request  in  a  rescript  repealing  the  constatntion  of 
442,  which  limited  the  number  of  those  who  were 
allowed  to  plead  before  the  provincial  magistratea.*  The 
later  pages  of  the  Code  will  often  suggest  similar  picturea 
of  many  an  obscure  tragedy  to  the  illumination  of  Uie 
sympathetic  student  Famine  and  invasion  took  their 
usual  tale  of  victims.  But  their  woist  ravages  aie 
usually  soon  obliterated  or  repaired  by  the  kindly  forces 
of  Nature.  The  overwhelming  tragedy  of  that  age  was 
the  result  not  of  violent  and  sudden  calamities ;  it  was 
prepared  by  the  slow,  mercilesa  action  of  social  and 
economic  laws,  and  deepened  by  the  perverse  energy  of 
government,  and  the  cupidity  and  cruelty  of  the  rich  and 
highly-placed.  In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  try  to 
realise  its  m^nitude  and  to  discover  its  causes. 
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TBI   DBOA.T    or   TEE   HTODLI   OLASS    AND   THS 
AGOBANDIBEUBHT   OP   THE    AKJBTOOBACT 

Thk  evidence  adduced  in  Uie  pievions  chapter  as  to 
the  diaoiganisation  of  important  biaochea  of  the  pablic 
service,  and  the  Bpread  of  poverty  and  lawlessness,  is 
■of&cientl^  onunoos.  Such  disoiders  stiike  the  eye  at 
once  and  itapress  the  im^ination.  Yet  grave  as  they 
are,  they  are  not  so  serious  as  other  and  less  patent 
maladies;  which  had  been  long  eating  oat  the  strength  of 
Boman  socie^.  In  this  chapter  we  diall  try  to  discover 
&B  more  deep-seated  cansea  which,  tar  more  than  the 
violent  intrusion  of  the  German  invadeis,  produced  the 
collapse  of  society  which  is  known  as  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West  A  carefiil  study  of  the  Code  will 
correct  many  a  popular  and  antiquated  misconception  of 
that  great  event  It  will  reveal  the  fact  that,  long  before 
the  iavaaions  of  the  reign  of  Honorios,  the  fabric  of 
Soman  society  and  administration  was  honeycombed 
by  moral  and  economic  vices,  which  made  the  belief  in 
the  eternity  of  Some  a  vain  delusion.  The  municipal 
system,  once  the  great  ^ory  of  Boman  organising  power, 
had  in  the  fourtii  century  fallen  almost  into  ruin.  The 
governing  class  of  the  mnnicipalities,  called  eurialea,  on 
whom  the  bnnkns  of  the  Empire  had  been  accumulated, 
were  i^iminiaTiing  in  number,  and  in  the  ability  to  bear 
an   ever- increasing  load   of  obligations.      At   the  same 
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time,  the  upper  class  were  increasing  in  wealth  and 
power,  partly  from  natural  economic  causes,  partly  froia 
a  determined  effort  to  evade  their  proper  share  of  the 
imperial  imposts,  and  to  aheorb  and  reduce  to  dependence 
their  onfartimate  neighbours.  In  this  selfisb  policy  th^ 
were  aided  by  the  tyranny  and  venality  of  the  officials  of 
the  treasury,  whose  ezactiona,  chicanery,  and  corrupt 
faTonritasm  seem  to  have  become  more  shameless  and 
ciael  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  their  victims  and 
the  difBcnltiea  of  the  times.  And  while  the  aristocratic 
dass  were  becoming  more  selfish,  and  the  civil  service 
more  oppressive  and  corrupt,  the  central  government  was 
growing  feebler.  It  saw  the  evils  which  were  imperilling 
the  stability  of  society,  and  making  proTincial  administra- 
tion a  ^nonym  for  organised  brigandage.  Its  enact- 
ments abound  with  full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  these 
disorders,  and  fierce  threats  of  pmushment  against  the 
ciiminala.  Bnt  the  endless  repetition  of  commands, 
iriiich  were  constantly  disobeyed,  was  the  surest  sign  of 
impotence.  The  decay  of  the  middle  class,  the  aggrand- 
isement of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  defiant  tyranny  and 
venality  of  the  tax-gatherer — these  are  the  ominous  facts 
to  which  almost  every  page  of  the  later  Code  bears  . 
witness. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  great  social  catastrophe  ctf  the  fifth  century  must  fix 
his  attention  on  the  conditaon  and  distribution  of  landed 
property,  and  on  the  classes  who  possessed  it.  The  fruits 
of  agricultural  industry  were  at  all  times  the  great  source 
of  Soman  wealth ;  they  were  pre-eminently  so  iu  the 
period  with  which  we  are  concerned.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  how  small  a  part  of  the  Theodosian  Code  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  trade  and  commerce,  unless  we 
comprehend  under  that  head  the  laws  relating  to  the 
many  hereditary  guilds  which,  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  State,  were  engaged  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
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tion  of  commodities.*  There  is  indeed  a  section  dealing 
with  the  special  tax  on  traders  (collatio  InBtialia).  Bnt 
the  conmteicial  class  (n^otiatores)  weie,  in  the  fifth 
century,  probably  on  a  much  lower  social  level  than  the 
humblest  landed  proprietor.  The  senatoiial  order  were 
forbidden  to  engage  in  trade.*  The  cuiialea,  who  formed 
the  goveming  body  of  the  municipalities,  althoa^  some 
of  their  members  may  have  been  traders  also*  were 
essentially  a  class  of  luided  proprietors,  whose  position  in 
the  eye  of  the  State  was  fixed  by  their  acre^e.*  If 
fortunes  were  acctunulated  in  conuuerce,  they  have  left 
few  traces  in  the  pages  of  the  Code.  Sidonius,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  gives  an  account  of  the 
trading  venture  of  a  merchant  at  Karbonne.  The  man 
has,  on  the  credit  of  his  good  character,  borrowed  a  little 
money  &om  his  friends  without  other  seouri^,  and  is 
going  to  invest  it  in  parchasiDg  some  of  the  cargo  of  a 
veaeel  which  has  come  into  port  It  appears  &om  the 
description  that  the  porsuit  was  not  very  profitable  nor 
respected.*  In  one  of  the  later  edicts  we  find  merchants 
retiring  from  the  greater  centres  of  commerce  to  remote 
places,  with  the  object  of  escaping  the  special  tax  on 
their  caUing.  It  follows  either  that  the  impost  was  very 
heavy,  or  else  that  the  profits  of  trade  were  very  smalL 
It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  wars  and  social 
confusion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  gave  a 
shock  to  commerce  from  which  it  never  recovered.'     In 

■  C  TK.  ziT.  tit  1,  e.     Bk.  xiii  *  Sid,  .^.  tL  8,  Apionm  oblmtor 

tit.  L  dealt  with  the  •peoud  fau  paQpergm    ribun    sol*    merouidi 

(lutnlii     eoUktio)     impoasd     on  actiona  nutsntat     Notioe  th*  oon- 

tntdan  ;   c.   a   good   sununary  in  tempt  for  this  pnraait  exprenad  in 

Harqnaid^  JESm.  Staatnmailtiutg,  jViw.  Th,  51,  quo*  niai  mdigna  »t 

it  230.  podenda  anoato  Domini  negotiatio 

'  OL  0.  Tk.  L  6,  f.  11,  Bittor'a  alarat  viz  pooent  a  famii  pciicnlo 

•d.,  and  diL  1,  21.  Tindieoii 

»  Jkziii.1,  i;«;aodafrOT'«iiote.  •  Daruy,fiiut.fi«Ji.Ti.378;  of.  i. 

*  0.  Th.  liL  1,  SB,  at  qoMornqne  p.  193  for  ths  atata  of  tnde  in  the 
nltra  rigintiqniiiqiie  jugsn  cnvato  Antonine  period.  For  the  aboak  to 
dominio  poaddana,  etii.,  Coriali  oommnoe  in  the  third  oentiuy  ir.  Da 
"- rtndicetur.  "    '         "  '"      "        —  .nn -.»• 
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that  disastrona  time  the  vaat  destruction  of  wealth,  the 
interraption  of  free  oiicolatioo  on  the  great  routes,  the  losa 
of  confidence,  and  the  portentooa  depreciation  in  the 
conency,'  most  have  operated  with  crushii^  effect  on  tiie 
trading  class.  Noi  was  the  fifth  centur7  a  period  more 
favourable  to  their  pursuita.  The  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Alario  and  Badagaisua,  the  invasion  of  Granl  and  Spain  by 
the  Sueves  and  Yandala,  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  tmder 
Attila,  die  raids  of  Saxon  pirates  on  tlie  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  presence  of  the  fleets  of  Genseric  in  the 
Mediterranean,  must  have  made  the  trader's  life  one  of 
great  danger  and  anxiety,  and  probably  curtailed  the 
volume  of  commerce  to  an  enormous  extent  Law,  send- 
ment,  the  coarse  of  events,  were  hostile  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  great  commercial  dass.  The  wealth  both  of  the 
middle  and  of  the  upper  orders  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
sdl  and  its  fraits,  and,  in  the  absence  of  ftee  industrial 
development,  there  was  little  capital  outside  the  landed 
class  available  for  the  improvement  of  agricultore,  or  for 
the  relief  of  the  farmer  who  had  got  into  di{fiGultie& 

Of  the  three  great  classes  into  which  Soman  sodety 
was  divided,  the  plebeian  class,  composed  of  traders,  free 
artisans,  etc.,  who  possessed  no  property  in  land,  may,  for 
our  present  purpose,  be  left  out  of  consideration.  The 
other  two  classes  must,  from  their  ownership  of  the  land, 
and  from  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  treasury, 
engage  our  sole  attention.  Of  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  hif^est  order  in  the  social  hierarchy  we  have  attempted 
to  give  some  account  in  a  previous  chapter.  They  have 
left  na  literary  materials  which  enable  us  to  form  a  toler- 
ably clear  idea  of  their  spirit  and  manner  of  life ;  but 
they  seldom  speak  of  their  material  fortunes  or  of  the 
classes  beneath  them,  and  on  these  subjects  our  informa- 
tion must  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Code. 

I  Dnnur,  tL  881 ;  nt  Arnold,  Aw*.  Adminiitratim,  p.   178 ;  Huq, 
U.3S. 
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The  aenatorial  class  is  the  provincea  bad,  since  the 
reign  of  ConetaDtdae,  grown  to  enormouB  dimensions, 
partly  owing  to  the  policy  of  the  emperors/  partly  from 
the  efforta  c^  a  large  number  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the 
official  world,  by  which  they  secored  at  once  rank  and 
consideration,  and  exemption  from  many  onerous  burdens 
and  obligations.^  The  order  had  long  ceased  to  have  any 
connection  with  the  exercise  of  senatorial  functions. 
HoBte  of  ita  members  had  never  even  set  foot  in  Borne.' 
The  title  of  senator  became  merely  a  social  badge,  imply- 
ing generally  the  possession  of  considerable  landed  pro- 
perty, or  the  tenure  of  some  ofBoe  or  dignity,  which  was 
often  purely  honorary  and  ornamental  The  more  am- 
bitions and  distinguished  finmilies  valued  themsetvee  quite 
as  mnoh  on  these  official  distinctions  as  on  their  wwlth, 
and  their  sons  ware  trained  to  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  official  service,  and  to  win,  if 
possible,  a  higher  place  than  their  ancestors  had  held. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  senatorial  class  were  merely 
landowners  on  a  considerable  scale,  subject  to  certAin 
imposts  peculiar  to  their  order,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
enjoying  certain  privities  and  exemptions.  Of  these 
exemptions  the  most  important  was  that  which  relieved 
senators  from  municipal  burdens.* 

The  municipality,  in  spite  of  designations  which  might 


'  ZosiiDiu,  n.  SB,  irrypii^ra  S 
tAi  tBf  ^aiirpmArar  oiirlas,  tAoi 
iwiSHt  f  TOT  fiXXuF  a^iW  iriSiiur 
in/M.  The  pacnliai  ch&rgeB  of  the 
■snator'i  poaitioii  w«r8:  (1)  tli« 
follii  glebklis, »  Und-tu ;  (2}  Mimm 
oUktitiaiD,  m  gift  nuda  on  oartain 
KnniTenaiua ;  (S)  the  azpenisB  of 
tha  gmmas  on  the  young  aenator 
baing  nominated  to  the  praatorHliip ; 
ef.  Godalroj'i  Fantitlon,  C.  TA.  tL 
tit  S. 

*  The  apeflial  priTilegas  of  the 
■enstor  were :  (1)  siemptioii  from 
mnnioipal  taxes ;  (S)  ezamptioD 
&om  tortore ;  (8}  tiial  by  a  apadal 


as 


oonrt  of  fire  taken  by  lot,  0.  T&. 
IL  2 ;  (1)  axamptioQ  from  the  aurnm 

on  the  cnriejee  ;  (fi)  e] 

the  o&iu   meUti ;    (dj   ezampoon 

liom  mllatio  ad  opwrm  pnblioa. 

■  (7.  7%.  tL  4,  8  and  t.  Gonatan- 
tiiu  ordend  aanators  to  oome  to 
Rome  on  the  oooamon  oftheirnmea 
when  they  reoeivBd  the  offiDe  of 
praetor  ;  o.  Duray,  Tii.  179. 

*  0.  J%  tL  8,  2,  aenatoriae 
thnotionu  onhaeque  ait  nnlla  oon- 
jonotio;  L  S  ia  aren  olearar — a 
onrialibiu  tame  aanatoria  gl«b«  dia- 
onta  nt 
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suggest  other  conclusiocs,  was  not  confined  to  the  vails 
of  a  town ;  ^  it  included,  besides  the  town,  a  wide  area  of 
mial  district  extending  round  it,  often  for  many  miles. 
From  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  municipal  con- 
Btitntion,  as  it  is  desoiibed  in  the  Digest  and  many 
insoriptioits,'  hful  ondergone  serious  changes.  In  the 
centuiy  following  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  had  fallen 
into  irreparpl^le  depj.y.'  The  centralisation  of  government 
and  the  miiltiplicati^  of  impeiial  functionaries  had  ex- 
tinguished the  free  civic  life,  which  was  in  an  earli^ 
period  the  greatest  glory  of  Eoman  administration.  The 
popular  assemblies  lost  their  r^ht  of  electing  to  the 
municipal  magistracies;*  the  local  senate,  or  curia,  was 
no  longer  oompoeed  of  men  who  had  held  these  offices,' 
bat  (A  the  landholders  who  possessed  more  than  twenty- 
five  jngera."  At  the  same  time,  the  curia  became  lees 
concerned  with  the  local  interests  of  its  mouicipaUty,  and 
more  and  more  bnideoed  with  duties  to  the  imperial 
government  Their  responsibilities,  indeed,  as  the  govern- 
ing body  of  their  community,  were  heavy  enoi^h.  They 
had  the  man^ement  of  its  finances,^  and  full  liability  for 
its  debtfl  and  deficit&  They  hod  the  charge  of  the  police, 
and  of  all  roods,  bridges,  and  public  buildings.  Iltey  had 
certain  duties  in  connection  with  the  com  supply  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  When  they  rose  to  the  h^her  local 
magisbuciee,  they  had  to  bear  heavy,  and  sometimes 
ruinous,  expenses  for  the  amusements  of  the  populace, 
prescribed  by  opinion  and  custom,  if  not  by  law.'  But 
far  heavier  and  more  cnishing  than  these  were  their 

>  F.    de    ConltngM,    La    Oaula  *  lb.  I  fi03. 

Bom^  228.  '  0.  Th.  lii.  1,  SS. 

'  W»Uaa,  L'Eadcm.  iii  179 ;  Me  ^  f.    de    CorOuigM,    La    OamU 

UuqiuTdt,  L  401,  on  the  Iiucrip-  Horn.  2H,  261 ;  Dotot,  Biit.  Rom. 

tiom  of  H&UgK  uid  S&lpeDW  ;  of.  t.    370,   n.   1;   0.    7%.   xv.   1,   M 

Arnold'!  Bom.  Provincial  Adminit-  ("  De  Op.  PubL"). 

tration,  pp.  a2fi-2S7.  '  C.   Th.  ;  B.  da  Conluigea,  La 

*  HuquHdt,  L  GIO.  Ganb Ibm.'p. 2G2 ;  Fkuriel, i.  372 ; 

*Ib.i.  46S,  469.  Willon,  L'&clan.  UL  181. 
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obl^&tions  to'  the  State.  It  vas  the  practice  of  the 
Soman  government  to  devolve  the  collection,  and  even 
the  apportionment  of  a  tax,  on  the  class  who  paid  it' 
When  the  imperial  authorities  iseaed  theii  piecept  for  a 
certain  impost  payable  by  the  landholders  of  a  district  in 
money  or  in  kind,  the  members  of  the  local  curia  had 
not  only  to  fix  the  assessment  on  the  pioprietoie  in  pro- 
portion to  their  holdings,  but  they  had,  throngh  some  of 
their  members,  the  even  more  invidions  task  of  collecting 
the  amount  payable  by  each.*  In  addition  to  all  this, 
and  it  was  a  portentous  addition  in  those  times,  the 
coriales  were  liable  personally  for  the  whole  amoont,  and 
had  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  collection.  They 
had  also  onerous  liabilities  for  the  military  commissariat, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  posting  service  on  the  great 
roads.*  In  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  imperial 
taxes  there  was  room  for  injustice,  venality,  and  cruelty. 
And  there  can  be  litUe  doabt  that  the  cniiales  some^mes 
abused  their  trust,  so  that  Salvianns*  could  ask  "  nbi  non 
qnot  fuerint  Curiales  tot  tTranni  snnt  ? "  But  fiaadalent 
gains  can  have  done  little  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  a 
diai^  which,  as  time  went  on,  became  more  and  more 
cruflhii^.  Moreover,  the  cnrial  clasB  which  had  to  bear 
it  was  chiefly  hereditary,'  as  every  «tiier  class  and  calling, 
bom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,'  tended  to  become.  Msa. . 
with  the    required  minimum   of  landed  property  were, 

■  C  2A.  iL  7, 12 ;  of.  Qodefroy'i  oflsa  in  C.  1%.  zii:  1  u  orieiiulu, 
Fuktitlon  to  iL  1  ("Da  Annoiik  et  ex  gecsra  CarisU,  ftmilia  CnmU 
Tribntu") ;  of.  Tjii.  i,  17.  orti,  MDgninB  C  obatricti,  ato.    C£, 

■  ib.  liL  1, 117.  Tha  pnndpkleB  QaAtttafa  Pantitloii  to  ziL  1,  t. 
kra  thraateiied  with  tortura  for  em-  1,  p.  S63. 

baiileiaaiit,  fnodolent  usesBmentB,  *  0.  Th.  i-  20,  16,  wham  aTsn 

and  eie«amTa  euctioni ;  cf.  L  G4,  fanula  deeoent  binda  the  cliildiwl 

ThecoriacliMecollectorsorreTeaiifl  to  &   oorpoTstioD.     The   Bnrgarii, 

from  unongitsmembera,  And  wu  col-  or  giuuds  of  the  frontUi  forts,  wars 

laetivel7  liable  For  their  fruidoriieg-  practicaUj  public  alnTM,  like  thtf 

liganoa.    Cf.iii.6,9;  Fanriel, L Sfl2.  mnleteera,  ate,  of  thacnnoa  pabli- 

T  C.  la.  viiL  6,  28,  ti.  eta.     Cf.    vii.  Jl,    \;-m.   16,   1, 

•  Dt  Oiil.  Dei,  T.  18.  with    Oodefroy'a   note* ;    Wallon, 

■  Theol»atuawhol«isdMaribad  L'^elan.  iii.  17S. 
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from  time  to  time,  compelled  to  enter  it*  Sat  the 
plebeian  class,  composed  of  the  various  corporations  of 
free  labourers,  artisam,  and  petty  traders,  fenced  in  and 
hampered  in  all  directions  by  imperial  l^islatioo,  could 
not  furnish  many  recruits  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  curia. 
The  later  legislation  seems  to  actually  discourage  the 
merchant  from  inveBting  hia  gains  in  land,*  and  so  be- 
coming a  '  member  of  the  municipal  corporation.  We 
have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  trade  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  was  not  prosperous,  and  the  minoos  condi- 
tion of  municipal  finance  ml^t  veil  deter  any  one  who 
had  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  commerce  from  making 
an  investment  which  entailed  such  personal  risk  and  such 
incalculable  obligationB. 

The  emperors  weie  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
a  class  on  which  had  been  laid  each  a  weight  of  responsi- 
bility. Ko  fewer  than  192  enactments  in  the  Theodosian 
Code,  together  with  some  of  the  Novellae,  deal  with  the 
position  and  duties  of  the  curiales.  The  curi&lee  are 
described  by  Mf^oiiao  aa  the  "  nervi  reipublicae  ac  viscera 
oivitatmn,"*  although  successive  emperon  from  Con- 
stantane  to  Mi^orian  had  to  lament  tiiat  these  "  sinews 
of  the  commonwealth"  were  daily  growing  weaker.* 
Conventional  language  or  poUcy  indeed  kept  up  the 
fiction  that  the  position  of  the  cnrialis  was  an  enviable 
and  dignified  one.  He  municipal  body  is  described  in 
terms  which  were  originally  applied  to  the  Senate  of  the 
capital,'  and  which  may  have  had  a  certain  justification 
in  the  days  of  free  municipal  life,  when  a  seat  in  the 
local  Senate  was  reserved  for  citizens  who  had  filled  the 
higher  magistracies  by  the  choice  of  the  burghers.     When 

>  (7.  ra.  xiL  1,  88 ;  ct  L  68.  '  JTot.  Jf^g".  1. 

*  C.   TK.    xii.   1,    IS,    quoniun 

*  Ih.  xii.  1,  72.  According  Coiiui  dasolui  cognoTimns.  Thii 
to  QodefiOT'i  mmmenUrr  the  iaa  law  ofCatutantiiia,  dated  820. 
merdiuit  invaataiig  in  lutd  becuiui  °  Nov.  Uaj.   1,  qnomm  co«taitt 

doabljIi&Us,  u  tiitgotiatar  uid  u      recta  appeUaTitaotiqiiitu  minoram 
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the  coiialos  were  deserting  tteir  functiona,  abaudomog 
their  rained  estates,  and  tiying  to  hide  themselves  among 
seift,  the^  were  loftily  reminded  by  the  imperial  legislator 
of  the  stain  which  they  were  attaching  to  their  splendid 
ongin.'  Doabtlees  the  estimate  of  social  rank  is  relative, 
and  depends  greatly  on  associationa,  imagination,  and 
the  extent  of  a  man's  horizon.  At  one  time  the  member 
of  the  curia  in  a  flqariahing  municipality  may  have  found 
his  ambition  satisfied  by  local  distinctions,  and  thought  he 
had  attained  an  enviable  place  when  he  rose  to  be  flamen 
of  his  native  town,*  or  provided  games  for  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  aedile  or  daumvii.'  But  the  growth  of  the 
imperial  despotiam  since  Diocletian  altered  the  whole 
character  of  municipal  life.  It  was  a  very  difTerent  thing 
to  be  a  decurio  in  the  second  century  and  in  the  fourth 
or  the  fifth.  From  Constantine  to  Honorius  the  emperora 
were  vainly  struggling  to  stop  a  movement  which  had 
b^no  long  before  Constantine,  and  which  threatened  the 
corial  body  with  utter  d^etion.  The  "fli^t  of  the 
ctiiiales "  was  quite  as  menacing  a  danger  of  the  later 
Empire  as  the  inroads  of  the  Ijarbarians.  The  curiales 
fied  in  all  directions,  and  sought  a  refuge  from  their  perils 
and  ruinous  obligations  in  every  calling.  Some  of  the 
more  wealthy  and  ambitions  managed  to  get  tbemaelves 
enrolled  on  the  lists  of  the  Senate  by  diplomas  (codiciiiC) 
surreptitiously  or  corruptly  obtained.*  Numbers  procured 
admission  to  aome  office  in  the  vaat  Palatine  service.* 
Others  enlisted  in  the  army,"  or  took  Holy  Orders.     Many 


•  iJ.  ili.  1,  180,  188,  I 
obnoiiuiD  Coiiui  id  moongnMm 
libi  foitoiuiii  daincspa  lapiTara, 
elidtia  codicillu  cUrinimttai, 
Hiignitndo  ta>  peimittat. 

•  lb.  ziL  L  22,  oam  DacuriooM 
ad  direnu  miUtua  confugiaiit;  cf. 
IL  SI,  88,  11,  18,  147  ;  oCAraold'i 
iVofi.  ^dmiuittratum,  p.  7t. 

•  C.  3*.  lit  1,  M,  ukd  i»»nj 


'  C.  71.  zti.  1,  6.  Itumaajioai 
conunantary  dd  th«n  fine  pbnan 
to  find  In  t;.  3%.  ii.  Sfi,  2,  tlut 
omiftlea,  not  of  the  hiffbeat  order, 
oonld  b«  pmuahed  bj  ptuTr^alanah 
iehu,  ie.  blows  of  k  whip  losdsd 
with  lead.  Thwe  pimuhiiMnts 
ware  Ibrliidden  by  Thaodoaiiu,  xii. 
1,80. 

»  J».  nL  I,  77. 

■  Jl;  ziL  1,  189. 
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of  the'  hnmbler  sort  were  willing  to  exchange  their  posiUoo 
for  the  practical  servitude  of  corporations,'  such  as  the 
com-importerg  or  the  armourers.  Many  more,  in  sheer 
despair,  took  refuge  on  some  great  estate  in  a  dependence 
almost  amoouting  to  serfdom,'  and  sank  even  to  the  de- 
gradation of  marrii^  with  a  woman  of  the  servile  class. 

The  motives  which  prompted  men  to  forsake  their 
mnnicipality  were  very  various,  and  nndoabtedly  am- 
bition  to  rise  in  the  world  was  one  &eqaent  caase  of 
the  desertion.  Although  the  position  of  "decario"  is 
described  \fj  the  emperors  as  one  of  "dignity"  and 
"splendour,"  it  was  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
senatorial  class.  The  difference  between  the  two  oideis 
was  much  wider  than  that  between  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  member  of  a  provincial  town-council  in  our 
days.  The  senatorial  class  had  not  only  the  prestige 
of  wealth;  the  greater  families  had  also  a  practical 
monopoly  of  tiie  highest  prefectures  and  offices  of  state.' 
They  were  often  the  descendants  of  men  who  had  held 
such  offices  from  time  immemorial.  Iliey  became  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  governors,  Pretorian  prefects,  and 
consuls.  Their  sons  wEve  trained  to  follow  them  in  the 
same  "  career  of  honours,"  and  had  often  completed  their 
term  of  public  life  and  governed  provinces  larger  than 
most  modem  European  kingdoms  at  an  age  when  a  man 
of  ambition  in  our  days  is  only  getting  his  foot  on  the 
ladder,*  The  years  of  later  life  were  passed  in  dignified 
tranquillity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  that  coltivated  society, 
80  stately  and  so  exclusive,  hut  so  charming,  which  has 

'  C.  Th.  zii.  1,  119  (naTicnlarii),  81) ;   v.   Swale's  Sjpn.  oii      Sym- 

63  (collegium  fabroront).  msohna,  bom  eirc  MO,  held  hit 

'  Ifau.  Uoj.  i.  fi»t  offii»  in  386   (Seeelc,   iUt.). 

,  Q. ,        „         „  Olvbrius  and  Frobiniu  wen  conralj 

Bidon.  Sp.  r.  9.  ,j,gn  ^^^  ytratlu.      Cf.  Hieron. 

*  SaxtuB  Petr.  Probns,  bom  ri«,  Bp.  130,  3 ;  Cland.  in  C<mx.  Olybr. 

334,  beome  piocouaol  of  Afriu  in  et  Prob.  B3.     Sidonius  wu  prebat 

356,  and  Fretoriui  prsfect  of  Italy,  of  Rome  in  his  thirty-eighth  year. 

Afrio*  and  Ulyricum  in  SS8  {cut.  (Uommsen,  Pr&ef.  in  Sidon.  xlviii. ) 
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been  described  in  another  chapter.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  ambitions  bourgeois  of  the  cnrial  claas  shonld 
have  etrn^led  at  any  cost,  hj  intrigae  or  by  bribery,  to 
raise  himself  and  his  children  even  to  the  outskirts  of 
snch  a  rank,  from  the  rather  sordid  and  limited  ambitioiu 
and  the  wearing  anxieties  of  his  original  position.  If 
he  remained  in  it,  his  highest  hope  could  only  be  to 
reach  the  dnnmTiiate,  and  pass  into  the  select  class  of 
the  principales,^  after  completing  the  whole  round  of 
dntiee  and  charges  incombent  on  bis  order.  But  before 
attaining  that  not  very  lofty  eminence,  he  mi{^t  find  his 
patrimony  eaten  away  by  the  claims  of  bis  own  com- 
munity, and  the  inexorable  and  insatiable  demands  of 
the  imperial  treasury.  The  nnmeroos  constitutions  deal- 
ing with  the  migration  of  curiales  into  the  senatorial 
class  are  the  clearest  proo^  at  once  of  the  force  of  the 
tendency,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  restraining  it.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century,  the  emperors  appear 
not  to  have  opposed  insuperable  obstacles  to  such 
ambition,  provided  the  finances  of  the  municipality 
concerned  did  not  suffer.*  Bat  in  the  h^inning  of 
the  tfth  century,  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  curiae  and 
the  complaints  which  reached  him  caused  the  Emperor 
to  assume  a  sterner  tone.  The  curiales  were  bluntiy 
warned  not  to  aspire  to  senatorial  rank.'  The  grant  of 
eodnoiUi  dtvrissianaiua,  often  obtained,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
who  hmve  booome  ienkton  pi«mk- 
tonly  (ant8  ezpIeU  mimwm]  to 
reUin  the  lughar  podtioii  [nvrided 
they  perform  enml  dnti««. 

*  C.  3%.  ziL  1,  1S3,  iwmJneM 
obnoziam  Omue  ad  incongraun 
sUbi  fortiuwm  deincapa  upinre, 
eljcitu  oodioilliB  oluiadnuita*, 
Maguitndo  tos  permittat ;  of.  L 
180.  StUl  more  trenolimiit  ii 
Novella  8  of  Theodoaina :  1^ 
itaqne  perpetno  T>litunt  deoer- 
□imne,  nnUum  posthao  Curialem 
eibimit  dignitatis  Moatoriaa  inftilaa 
umrpan. 


'  The  prinoipaleB  (also  optunatea, 
Sym.  S^.  X.  41 ;  inmmi  mimieipuiu 
pHMeret,  Aohil  MokIL  402)  irere 
m  some  places  ten  in  niimber, 
elected  by  the  curia,  after  a  ngnlkT 
ascent  thnmgli  all  the  dntiee  and 
hononia  of  their  order,  and  bound 
to  remain  in  the  performance  of 
their  fanoticna  for  fifCeea  years, 
C.  Th.  lii.  1.  75,  171,  18».  They 
irere  exempt  &om  erael  pnniab- 
moDtB,  lii.  1,  61.  Cf.  F.  de  Coal- 
anges,  L'Inir.  Qerm.  p.  37. 

'G.  I*.  lii.  1,  67.  A  law  of 
Vftlen*  (xiL  1,  60)  allowa  cnrialea 
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onderhaQd  means,  was  peremptorily  prohibited ;  and  do 
one,  bonnd  to  municipal  fonctions,  was  hencefortli  to  "ba 
raised  to  senatorial  rank  until  be  had  passed  thiough  all 
the  grades  of  his  original  order,  and  performed  all  the 
duties  which  wete  laid  upon  it  Honorius,  in  a  rescript 
addressed  to  the  prefect  of  the  Gauls  in  409,^  prohibits 
the  principales,  who  formed  the  highest  class  of  the 
cmial  body,  &om  beii^  released  &om  their  functions 
until  they  had  completed  a  term  of  fifleen  years  in  tJieir 
gntde.  About  the  same  time  all  persons  of  curial 
deecent  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  or  the  Palatine  service  * 
were  ordered  back  to  their  native  cities,  and  any  one  of 
this  class  is  forbidden  henceforth  to  evade  hia  hereditary 
obligations  by  entering  either  the  military  or  the  civil 
branch  of  the  government  service.  It  is  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that,  at  the  time  when  these  laws  were  promul- 
gated, a  conBiderable  part  of  Ciaiil  had  been  overrun  by 
the  C^ermaos,  and  we  may  very  well  believe  that  the 
duties  and  burdens  of  the  governing  class  of  tJie  monici- 
palitiea  in  those  regions  were  becoming  more  harassing 
and  onerous.  To  be  sent  back  to  the  prison-house  of 
curial  slavery  &om  some  promising  career  at  Bome,  and 
to  see  every  opening  closed  to  himself  and  to  bia  sons  for 
the  future,  may  well  have  driven  many  a  man  of  the 
doomed  order  to  despair. 

In  truth,  the  corial's  position  had  become  one  of  those 
forms  of  hereditary  servitude  by  which  the  society  of  the 
Lower  Empire  was  reduced  almost  to  a  system  of  castes. 
Introduced  into  the  corporation  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  could  not,  by  any  effort,  I^ally  divest  himself  of  his 
inherited  position  until  he  had  gone  the  whole  round  of 
ofBcial  duty.     The  law  did  not  absolutely  prohibit  a 

'  C.  Tk,  ziL  1.  171.    DudtDUS,      oladw  all  onrialea  wlio  had  entered 

to  whom  it  is  addressed,  wss  Pre-      the  amy,  ths  PaUtiiie  cdTil  serrioa, 

torian  prelect  agun  in  41S.  the  bnnaa  of  the  Fretorian  prefect, 

and  all  other  similar  oooDpationEi 

*  lb.  lii  1,  1*7.    This  Uw  in-      dC  II.  S8,  40,  44. 
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cniial  from  rising  to  another  grade  in  society,  bat  it 
made  his  pr<^;re8S  so  alow  and  difficult  that  escape  by 
l^al  means  was  possible  to  veiy  few.  Even  when  a 
man  had  surmonnted  all  barriers,  and  become  an  imperial 
fonctionaiy  or  a  senator,^  his  children,  bom  before  his 
elevation,  were  retained  in  their  original  rank,  and  bis 
property  remained  liable  for  the  municipal  charges  of  his 
class.  If  a  man  attempted  to  hasten  his  rise,  or  his 
deliverance,  by  overleaping  some  of  the  st^es  of  dnty, 
he  was  sent  back  to  the  ori^nal  starting-point  The 
most  splendid  d^nities  conferred  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self, which  would  in  other  cases  raise  a  man  to  the 
Senate,  would  not  avail  for  those  of  cnrial  origin ;  they 
are  to  remain  in  the  bosom  of  their  native  place,  "  as  it 
were  dedicated  with  sacred  fillets  and  guarding  the 
eternal  mysteiy,  which  they  c&onot  abandon  without 
impiety." '  The  curial's  peraonal  freedom  was  curtailed 
on  every  side.  If  he  travelled  abroad,  that  was  an  injury 
to  his  city ;  and  if  he  absented  himself  iat  five  years,  his 
property  was  confiscated.'  Even  for'  a  limited  time,  and 
for  a  public  object,  as  for  example  to  present  himself 
before  the  Emperor,  he  could  not  go  from  home  without 
the  formal  permission  of  tiie  governor  of  the  province.* 
He  was  forbidden  absolutely  to  reside  in  the  country.' 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  had  no  power  to 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  since  the  State 
r^arded  his  property  as  security  for  the  full  discharge  of 
all  his  financial  obligations.  He  coold  not  sell  bis  estate 
without  the  permission  of  the  governor  of  the  province.' 

>  (7.  7A.  ziL  1,  69.  *  n.   lii.  18,  1  and  Z      Thwe 

*  Ih.   xii.   1,   122,   mauMtit   In  Imwa  us  addroaed  to  tli«  Egyptun 

Hnn  patriaa  at  reluti  dicati  infolu.  prefect,  and  they  may  refsr  to  ttw 

in;Bt«nnm  perenne  ciutodUltt ;  nt  maaks  icd  hgnnita  ;  cf,  ziL  1,  S3, 

iUia  raioulum  inde  disoedere.  which  tieati  them  with  greet  coa- 

*  Ih.  xii.  1,  143,  141,  ne  din  in  tempt 

Aaudem  ciTitatnin  manicipM  er»-  *  /&.  liL  S,  1  ud  2  ;  Nm.  ifiy. 

gentar,  eto.  1,    nimqium    una    intsrpoaitione 

*  II.  ziL  1,  0.  decnti  CuiuJm  ft1i«n«nt 
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He  could  not  enter  into  any  contract  or  bnainess  relation 
whidi  might  conceivably  weaken  the  hold  of  the  State 
upon  his  posBessiona.  He  vaa  forbidden,  for  example,  to 
accept  the  ageDcj'  of  an  estate,'  or  to  rent  public  lands, 
oc  to  farm  the  taxes.*  The  cnrial  who  had  no  children 
conld  dispose  only  of  one-fourth  of  his  estate  by  will, 
the  remainder  beii^  taken  by  the  municipal  treasury.' 
The  monidpality  became  the  sole  heir  of  an  intestate 
cnriaL*  If  his  natnntl  heirs  were  not  citizens  of  the 
place,'  or  if  his  danghter  or  widow  married  a  stranger, 
they  had  to  resign  one-foorth  of  the  property  to  the 
cari&  He  could  not  take  Holy  Orders  without  leaving 
his  cnrial  property  in  the  bands  of  a  proper  substitute,' 
or  absolutely  abandoning  it  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity. We  have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the 
melancholy  list  of  the  disabilities  and  hardships  which 
were  heaped  upon  this  wretched  class,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  causes  of  its  depletion.  Indeed, 
the  emperors  themselves,  while  they  occasionally  apply 
to  it  honorific  terms,  which  to  us  now  sound  like  grim 
mockery,  had  really  no  illusions  as  to  its  hopeless  con- 
dition.  It  is  often  described  in  phrases  (nenu,  vuma^^aiv}) 
which  seem  to  reduce  it  to  a  species  of  slavery.  The 
curial  in  one  law  is  denied  the  asylum  of  the  church, 
along  with  insolvent  debtors  and  fugitive  slaves.'  When 
he  is  recalled  &om  some  refuge  to  which  he  has  escaped, 
his  worst  punishment  for  disobedience  to  the  law  is  to 
be  replaced  in  his  original  rank.  Kor  could  the  legislator 
at  one  time  find  a  worse  fate  for  certain  malefactors  than 

'  C.  3ft.  lii,  I,  ez    The  (mri»l  ii  *  (7.  I*,  t.  2,  I,  "  Db  Bonu  D«- 

bnnded  with  disgnkM  for  •nganng  aarioQam." 

in  ■  aervile  oooupttioii,  ud  randcn  '  Cf.  Wkllon,  iii.  IBS,  n.  1. 

himMlf  luble  to  twDuhmeiit.  *  0.    TK.  ziL  1,  G9,  qui  ptttM 

*  lb.  xii.  1,  97 ;  X.  3,  3,  onria-  aoalesiM  eligit,  &Dt  io  propinqDiun 

libni  ommbiu  oondccenilorum  Bai-  bona  propru  oonferendo  enm  pro  M 

C*  licaa   pnodioniin    ao   wltnnio  faoiat   Corulem    ant    facoltatibtii 

b«»tur  racnltaa.  Cnriae  oadat  quaiu  nliqnit  (c^  11. 

■  Sea  QOta  Sin  Wallon,  L'EicUn.  91  and  9S). 

iii.  18S.  '  lb.  iz.  46,  8, 
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to  be  nl^ated  to  tlie  curia.^  The  coiia  bad  in  tratb 
become  an  ergaituium,  and  all  tiie  ingenuity  of  lawyers, 
all  tbfl  energy  of  imperial  officera,  were  oooapied  for 
generations  in  trying  to  prevent  tlie  escape  of  the  alavea 
of  the  cnria.'  But  the  cmelty  of  their  position  made 
them  recklesB.  Many  fled  to  the  solitnde  and  hard  fate 
of  the  hermitage.'  Others  preferred  the  serritude  of  one 
of  the  lower  corporationa  of  artisana  to  the  aerrice  of  the 
commune ;  *  they  hid  themselres  eren  among  siniths  and 
charcoal-bnmeis.  Still  more  placed  themaelvee  nnder  the 
protection  of  a  great  proprietor/  and  were  only  too  glad 
to  bury  themselTee  amoi^  the  crowd  of  his  cottiers  and 
aer&,  where  theii  children,  by  some  slare  mother,  would 
at  least  be  delivered  by  the  %nominy  ot  their  birth  from 
their  father's  hereditary  corse.* 

While  the  numbers  of  the  onrial  class  were  thus 
steadily  shrinking,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  detemiination  of 
the  l^islatoT,  the  bordena  on  those  who  remained  were 
as  steadily  iocreasiQg  in  severi^.  The  curiales  were 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  taxes  on  landed  property, 
and  if  the  assessments  in  their  district  wen  not  folly 
paid,  they  had  to  make  good  the  deficit  to  the  treasury. 
'Sov  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  tax-bearing  acres^ 
in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  was  rapidly  contracting.  In  Campania  alone, 
once  the  garden  of  Italy,  more  than  500,000  jugera  had 

)  (7.  31.  zii  1,  Sa  ud  lOS.  Th«M  m  ths  rtgiona  to  whidi  it  ftppliM 

bm  at  TklentltiUii  I.  and  Theo-  (v.  GtodefroT'i  nota,  ir.  p.  iS4). 

doaini  |9oUbit  the  ooniigiuiiBiit  to  '  7t.  ziL  1,  S3, 149,  IBS  ;  o£  xiv. 

tha  cons  u  k  pnnuhniMit,  but  the  8,  1- 

prDhibitum  prom  tha  eziitanoa  of  *  II.  xiL  1,  7S ;  cf.  148,  nnltot 

tha  mctJM.  uunudTaTtimDB,  nt  debiti  prusta- 

*  li.  ix.  46,  8,  Tiaors  at  nllartia  tiona    patriim    defrandu^ut,    cnb 


velnt  maun  it^«oU  raroosatnr. 

*  lb.  xiL  1,  63,  qnidain  ignkvua 
•ectBtoras,  dtaarti*  cint^tnin 
■mnsribna,  optaat  lolitiidiiieni  ao 
aiereta,  ataptci*  raligioiui  cnmiooati- 
bm  HoiuiontaD  congngantQr.  The 
Uw  mantioiu  fS^jpi  *bA  the  But 


iunbr»  Potantinm  l*titu«  . 
Omnei  igitur  qnoa  tagunt  i 
Unt,  Da  ClamBDtu  No«tr«  kb  coif 
tani*ci»  diannaUntiaiii  in  m^  orem 
indignstionun  azorgat;  IL  ISfi, 
IflS,  170,  1S9,  oconlUtor  detni 
flammu  tdtiieibiu. 
*  Nm.  Maj.  1  ad  imtL 
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gone  oat  of  caltivation.*  Symmacfaos,  who  Traa  a  lai^ 
landowner,  complains  that  ^rionltore  was  becoming  a 
veiy  expeuaire  loxory.'  The  later  edicts  frankly  admit 
that  over  large  areas  the  resoorcea  of  the  landed  taxpayw 
were  exhausted.  And  the  admission  is  not  confined  to 
words.  For  in  408,'  in  413,  and  again  in  418,  relief 
&om  the  land-tax  was  granted  to  large  districts  in  Italy, 
in  one  case  to  as  many  as  seven  provinces.  A  similar 
indulgence  was  shown  to  the  landholders  of  Africa,  in  4 1 0,* 
in  423,  and,  ii^  cousetjaence  of  the  Vandal  invasion,  in  451. 
In  the  meantime  the  expense  of  government  was  prob- 
ably growing.  And,  owing  to  the  absence  of  fioatii^ 
capita],  the  government  could  not,  as  in  modem  times, 
throw  part  of  its  bordens  on  posterity  by  creating  a 
public  debt.'  It  is  likely  that  the  necessities  of  the 
paldio  admiuistrataou,  as  the  taxable  area  went  on 
shrinking,  must  have  caused  a  more  and  more  exhausting 
drain  on  the  resources  of  those  provinces  which  still 
remained  solvents  Even  in  the  absence  of  statistics  and 
explicit  statements  on  the  subject,  there  is  an  over- 
whelming probability  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the 
demands  of  the  imperial  exchequer  on  the  curial  class 
were  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  failure  of  forma 
sources  of  revenue.'     We  hear  more  and  more  of  the 


>  C.  ?%.  zi  £8,  2.  Tha  Imada 
had  been  fint  inipeotsd  1>j  p«TM- 
qnatorea,  knd  kumeut  doonmenta 
coDsultad  (r.  GodelVoy'i  note). 
Beferred  to  in  Sjm.  So.  iv.  U  ;  of. 
T.  12,  frnitnt  apenri  de  p«r(^piii»- 
tione  Mladnm,  onm  oommm  looo- 
ram  miMte  Ikoiea  doIIbb  >agro 
mmmo  pruitet  indutui. 

*  Sym,  J^  i.  S,  mmqiiB  Mo  niiu 
in  noatram  Tenit  aetateu,  Dt  nu, 
quod  aoUb&t  alere,  Quna  alatnr. 

'  a  I*,  jd.  2a,  i,  7.  12.  The 
relier  in  103  mi  girsn  immoduitely 
lAar  Stilicho'a  deaUi,  and  was  de- 
manded bj  the  deraatatioiu  of  Qia 
annlM  of  Badagaiatu  Mid  Alaric 


The  aenatorM  follii  glebalil  «u 
inolnded  iu  th«  ramiaaion. 

*  Ji.  xi.  28,  «.  IS,  and  Nov. 
VaXaiL  7  ad  fin.  Tha  iwnitdotl  in 
110  "ob  AMcaa  davotioneni"  i«- 
fan  to  the  rMutaiMie  of  AMca  nndai 
HaiBoJian  to  the  •ttampta  of 
Attaloa,  the  Emnnn'  tot  np  by 
Alalia ;  of.  Zoa.  ti.  7. 

*  The  goTenuaent  met  oasei  of 
finuioial  emergency  b;  *aperindio- 
tiona.  Of.  C.  Th.n.  tit.  16,  with 
Oodefroy'a  Paratitlon  to  zL  tit.  4 : 
of.  Panttitlon  to  zL  tit  1,  and 
DnruT,  TiL  167  n. 

*  F.  de  OoaUncea,  L'ltm.  0*rm. 
p.  Gl,  ditputea  thia ;  but  of.  o.  17 
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land-iiiEpectOTs*.  (peraequatores)  whose  fimctioo  it  was  to 
deal  with  the  ownerahip  of  waste  lands,  bqQ  (he  appor- 
tionmeDt  or  remiesioD  of  the  hmd-taz.  They  appear  to 
have  been  infected  with  the  general  venality,*  and  their 
peculiar  dntiea  gave  them  opporhinities,  or  offered 
temptations,  to  favour  the  more  powerful  proprietois,*  and 
to  enrich  themselvea  at  the  same  time.  Nor  shoold  it 
be  forgotten,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  cnrial'a 
economic  position,  that  in  the  foorth  or  fifth  centnriea 
there  was  a  steady  and  Beriona  appreciation  in  gold,  and 
that  taxes  had  to  be  paid  in  gold,  aa  well  as  in  kind.* 
In  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold 
was  14}  to  1.*  In  the  reign  of  the  yonnger  Theodoaias 
the  proportion  was  18  to  1.*  That  is,  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  valne  of  gold  had  risen  by  more 
than  a  fifth.  This  appiedatioQ  involved  a  corresponding 
increase  of  taxes  payable  in  gold.  And  while  the 
demands  of  the  exchequer  were  increasing,  the  land- 
owner was  probably  getting  less  and  less  for  his  agricul- 
tural products.  And  here  we  touch  what  was  the  chief 
economic  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  cnriales.  He  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  liable  personally  for  any  deficit  in  the 
taxes  payalde  by  his  district     The  rettums  were  almost 

DnroT,  TiL  1S6. 

*  tiie  a&lcnlAtioD  ii  bucd  on  • 
compuiMD  of  a  7%.  llil  2, 1,  with 
viiL  4,  27.  In  the  fonneT  (a-D. 
8B7)  1  libn  of  mlTer  u  sqail  to  G 
solidi  of  gold ;  in  the  latter  1  libr* 
of  ^*er  ii  eqniJ  to  i  MlidL  Cf. 
Oode&oy'i  notei  to  both  Uws.  He 
■nina  np  with  the  remark :  adeo 
iudlM  anil  pretiiiiD  inoraTit.  Ct 
Sym.  Stl.  iiiz.,  panlatim  ami 
anormitate  crescents.  The  yield 
of  the  gold-mineB  aeanii,  from  th« 
following  lawi,  to  have  been  dimin- 
iahing:  C.T\.  x.  IS,  S{S6G),  for  the 
■lof  gold-i  ■   '-       - 


of  the  Dtditu  and  Fall,  and  Apoll. 
Sid.   Cam.  nii  19  addresMd  to 


'  On  the  dotleB  of  ] 
a*  defined  in  the  Code,  tee  Oode- 
fa^'i  Puatitlon  to  liiL  11  ;  cC  C7. 
TK.  xiiL  11,  11,  IG,  16,  with  Oode- 
&oj's  note  on  L  IS.  Tlieee  laws 
■how  at  onoe  the  faimeM  of  the 
KOTernineiit,  and  the  opportonitica 
tor  &atid  open  to  the  penaqnatores. 

*  e.  TA.  ziiL  11, 10.  ThBoormpt 
ptrMqnatoree  an  hearilj  fined  in 
liii.  11,  7. 

*  Ji.  ziiL  11,  4,  ut  quid  lemia- 
im  gratU,  ^nid  interoeptom  foerit 


19,  C,  e,  7,  B  (to  keep  the  aurtlegnU 
to  their  oallinp).     Cf.  Marq.  ii  4!. 
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certainly  dimisialmig;  the  govenunent  was  inexotabla 
The  masa  of  the  cmiales  were  themselvea  small  land- 
holders who  were  unable  to  compete  witii  tJie  owners  of 
great  estates  cnltivated  by  the  labour  of  slaves  and 
colonL^  The  laud  was,  as  a  role,  their  only  source  of 
income.  As  the  land  became  less  prodnctiTe,  while  the 
buidois  of  their  position  became  heaTier,  the  weaker 
curialis  must  either  fly  from  his  municipality,  as  so  many 
actually  did,  or  else  he  most  obtain  temporary  relief  on 
whatever  terms,  from  the  only  capitalist  to  whom  he 
could  apply,  the  nei^boniing  large  proprietor.  This 
absorption  of  the  smaller  hy  the  greater  landowners,  and 
the  growing  power  of  the  latter,  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  important  feature  in  the  transition  of 
society  from  the  despotasm  of  the  Lower  Empire  to  the 
Hgimt  of  the  feudal  lorda 

The  senatorial  estate  was  a  commtmitfr  by  itself, 
supplying  its  own  wants,  and  famishing  supplies  i<a  the 
neighbourii^  markets  or  for  the  government  service. 
Fart  of  it  was  cultivated  directly  for  the  lord  by  slaves ; 
and  the  building  and  carpenter  work,  the  spinning  and 
weaving,  were  also  carried  on  by  slaves.  Another  part 
of  the  estate  was  cultivated  by  a  class  designated  by 
many  names,  and  occupying  different  grades  of  de- 
pendence.' .  Stmie  of  them  were  strictly  serfe,  axs/evpii 
ghsbat,  who,  on  the  sale  of  an  estate,  passed  to  the  new 
owner.  Some  were  in  the  position  of  metayers,  paying 
their  lord  a  certain  proportion  of  the  prodaoe  which  they 
raised.  In  other  cases  they  were  men  who  had  become 
indebted  to  their  lord  and,  being  unable  to  pay  their 

'  Of.  Arnold,  ProvineM  Admitt-  lutan  of  tha  itatoi  of  ths  eoloni 

ittraiCon,  p.  ISl.  u  Do  F«rt  of  the  pnrpoM  of  thii 

*  C,  ITt.  ii.  10,  S.    CC  tha  Pan-  oluptar.     Fiff  ft  rariew  of  Kimo  of 

titlonofOodeCroytOT.  S,  "DaFogi-  the  different  theoriei  ne  Vallon, 

tivii  Colomi";   WkUod,  L'Sadam.  L'Etdav.   iii.,  ohap.  on   "TnT>il 

Iii  p.  3G2;   De  Conluigaa,  L'Inv.  da  Oempaene."    CF.  Arnold,  Pro- 

Otrm.  pp.  >8,  189.    To  diaonn  the  vineial   AdmiMMratiim,    pp.   101, 

razed  qnaatioD  of  tha  origiii  and  ISL 
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debt,  had  given  ap  their  land,  remauiing  on  it  to  coltivata 
it  on  certain  terms.*  Sometimes  they  were  broken  men, 
vbc  had  deserted  their  farms  &om  variooa  canses, 
poverty,  oppreeaion  of  govermnent  officials  or  poweifal 
neighbours,  or  the  wish  to  escape  the  heavy  bordena 
imposed  on  the  cnrial  daaa,'  and  who  put  themselves 
JxaAsst  the  protection  of  some  great  proprietor.  There  is 
no  social  phenomenon  of  the  time  which  deservee  closer 
attention,  for  many  reasons,  than  the  position  of  these 
free  settlers  on  the  great  estates.  It  is  an  indication  at 
once  of  the  rain  of  the  middle  class,  and  of  the  growii^ 
power  of  the  aristocracj.  For  nearly  a  hnndred  years 
the  Code  gives  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the 
emperors  to  check  the  tendency  towards  this  form  of 
patronage.'  Those  who  sheltered  the  fngitive  corialis  are 
threatened  with  pnnishmsnta  of  increasing  severity,  fines, 
confiscation,  infamy,  till  the  law  of  Hooorins  in  416* 
orders  the  agent  or  bailiff  who  connives  at  the  offence  to 
be  given  to  the  "  avenging  fiamea."  Bat  all  the  vigour 
of  the  government  could  not  make  head  against  an 
irresistible  tendency  ot  the  times.  In  the  reign  of 
Yalentinian  IIL  and  in  the  te%n  of  M^orian,  the 
an^iorities  have  to  combat  the  evil  once  mora'     The 


'.  S9-14. 

„ -  »«•:  (1) 

defniMritHU  *iiii  otnnem  hrs  nib- 

ftntor  addionnt;  (3)  (mm  agellos 
•QM  p«rdiut  .  .  .  knt  d«««nmt, 
fondot  tujoma  szpatnnt  at  ooloiii 
diTitmn  finnt  .  .  .  jugou  imjnil- 
Inae  k^ectJoDU  iddionnt. 

*  a  Th.  xii.  I,  79,  Ufl ;  Nov. 
ilaj.  1.  On  ths  oririn  oftliii  form 
oTpfttnmags  v.  Wftllon,  iii.  p.  27t. 

*  a  I^  xi.  84,  "  D«  P&tnidiuii 
Vioomm."  Hie  nibjeot  i*  Inolnded 
in  this  book  iL  which  da>b  with 
Uiation,  beoanis  patroiug«  wm 
inoraiaed  to  dsfeat  tb«  oUims  of 
tb«  taMsarr;  ofl  xiiL  1,  31,  whioli 

J  thi. 


.   da  ffvi.  £M,  1 


inflaenoa  to  evade  the  Initrmlii 
oollatlo.  Bj  zL  24,  2,  the  pabDoiu 
ii  fined  2(  poiindi  of  gold  for  e«ah 
cue.  Id  S99  the  fine  ii  niwd  to 
40.  In  L  6  the  offender's  whole 
property  U  confiscetod.  On  the 
evaaion  of  tribnta  in  Qanl  by 
potentM,  «.  xL  1,  20. 

*  lb.  lil.  1,  179. 

*  Nat.  Valad.  S,  advenat  plenun- 
qna    tannea   at^eotasqne    fortuaae  . 

Snonuidam  ae  obaaqniia  inngont 
'bv.  Maj.  1  ad  iwiL,  illua  qnoqne 
libi  dedeooria  addentaa,  nt  dum  ntl 
Tdnut  patrouniia  potentani  eolon- 
anim  ae  ancillaniniqae  ooDJnaatione 
pollnerint  Farther  on  the  Empenr 
Mya  ;  vendnnt  defogai  Corialta  et 
obnoxica  oorporatoa  onm  en*  oooulta 
depradatione  conoiuBarint. 
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edicts  of  these  emperors  describe  the  coDdition  of  bucIi 
dependanta  in  a  maimer  which  singularly  harmonises 
with  t])e  coutemporaT7  picture  given  by  Salvianna.  The 
injustice  of  govemois  and  the  Ten&lit)r  of  tax-^thwers 
have  driven  many  to  quit  their  native  cities,  and, 
"  foigetfnl  of  the  splendour  of  their  birth  "  (it  is  thus  the 
perilous  rank  of  the  corialis  is  described),  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Bome  powerful  patron. 
We  need  not  believe,  as  Salvianus  does,  that  the  rich 
proprietor  deliberately  set  himself  to  reduce  his  clients  to 
s^dom ;  bat  it  is  only  too  probable  that  such  prot^g& 
wonld  inevitably  sink  to  the  position  of  colonL 

It  iras,  however,  throng  direct  indebtedness  to  the 
great  proprietors  that  the  smaller  generally  lost  their 
independence.  As  we  have  seen,  there  was  little  capital 
in  that  i^  derived  from  any  other  source  than  land.  If 
a  farmer  got  into  difQculties  from  bad  seasons,  or  under 
the  pressure  of  taxation  and  municipal  burdens,  his 
readiest  resource  was  to  borrow  from  some  rich  neigh- 
bour.' There  were  many  ways  by  which  the  great  man 
coold  lay  his  hands  on  his  debto]^s  land,  and  the  Code 
leaves  no  doobt  that  the  most  unblushing  oppression  and 
chicanery  were  often  employed  to  dispossess  him.*  The 
accumulation  of  arrears  of  interest  led  to  forced  sales  or 
donations  to  escape  from  an  intolerable  harden.  If  a 
small  estate  were  pat  up  for  sale,  the  great  man  had  few 
competitors,  for  there  was  little  capital  seeking  saoh 
investment,  and  the  government  actually  seemed  to  dis- 
courage a  merchant  ttxsia.  purchasing  land  by  holding  him 

'  See  ftn  ezBiniJe  in  Sid.  Sp.  iv.  money  at  intareit. 

24,    The  needy  debtor  i«p»7ing  in-  ■  C.  TA.  iiL  1,  fl  prohibit*  lecret 

tereit  at  a  late  whioh  will  doable  taJv  by  fugitire   cnrialaa :   rendi- 

the  capital  lent  in  ten  yo"^  ;  of.  tionea,     donatioDes,     tmuactionM 

Ohux,  Sidon.  ii.  S3S.     Fenuisfdon  qnu  per  potentiam  eitortaa  nut, 

to  senatora  to  lend  at  fl  per  cent  ptsecipiiana  infinnari  ;  cf  ii.  9,  4, 

ia  given  in  (7.  7%.  iL  33,  4  (o,  Oode-  pacta  qnidem  par  rim  et  metum 

fray).      C    7%.   ii.  S3,  3   allowed  apod  amnea  latia  oonatat  oanata 

Mnatoci  who  were  miaore  to  lend  Tiribiu,  raapnenda. 
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liable  not  (mly  for  the  land-tax,  bat  foi  the  liutralis 
collatio,  foi  which,  as  a  trader,  he  vas  liable  before  the 
pnichase.*  The  tenns  of  one  law  of  Honoriaa  make  it 
probable  that  mere  terrorism  exercised  by  great  nobles  <» 
officials,  without  any  legal  r^bta  whatever,  often  com- 
pelled the  small  farmer  to  part  with  his  land  by  pre- 
tended sale  or  gift*  The  secret  sale  of  property  by 
cnriales  flying  &om  their  monicipality  was  also  a  growing 
pnustioe  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  the  law 
interposed  to  prevent  the  alienatioD  of  such  estates,  there 
is  clear  evidence  '  that,  from  the  time  of  Alarlc's  invasion, 
many  sales  had  taken  place  without  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed when  a  cnrialis  parted  with  his  estate.  The  law 
of  Yalentinian  IIL,  which  deals  with  such  cases,  shows  a 
tenderness  and  consideration  for  the  difBcoIties  of  an 
unfortunate  dass,  very  unlike  the  spirit  of  earlier  l^isla- 
tion  on  the  subject  It  maintaios  the  validity  of  all  such 
sales,*  when  efiected  under  the  pressure  of  extt«me  necee- 
si^.  But  a  heavy  condemnation  is  passed  on  men  of 
official  rank  who  have  abused  their  power  by  violence,*  or 
by  refusing  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  to  inflict 
injustice  on  a  needy  vendor.  The  culprit  is  compelled 
not  only  to  pay  the  full  price,  bnt  to  reinstate  the  unwill- 
ing vendor  in  possession.  It  is  dear  that  the  class  of 
small  proprietors  had  little  chance  of  holding  their  own 
in  snch  a  time  as  these  laws  describe  to  us.  The  Code 
frankly  admits  the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  burdens 
which  the  State  imposed  on  them.  Every  year  they  sank 
deeper  into  debt,  and  every  year  they  were  less  and  less 

■  {7.  3%.  liL  I.  73 ;  of.  liii.  I,  4.  detmti  intarpodUo    defhit,   adimi 

i  n,  |]{    1    A  finmtfttBm. 

jB.  lu.  1,  □.  ,  jj^  jg^  ^^^  ^  emptol  offldo 

Nm.  VaiML  10,  notam  act  poat  «t  admimitntionB  parfimctiu,  etc, 

fatalam  hoatiom  nmam  qu  Italia  randitori  ■olidoram  namenim  in- 

labonrit,  eta.  fgnX  qi^  tabnlia  continetar,  poMca- 

*  Jb.  10,  iniqnTun  aat^  tarn  juatu  iioiieT&  nihilomuiiia  pardituraa,  at 

praeaedentibaa     oaotia,     oonreotaa  ad  dondniuii  radaat  oni  taiitar  pro- 

Tsnditioiii    ab    hoa    aolmn,    quia  batnr  ablata. 
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able  to  meet  their  liabilities.'  l^iey  could  borrow  only 
from  the  very  meo  wbo'  vere  hongerii^  for  their  land, 
uid  who  desired  their  eztlQction,  The  means  of  com- 
possiDg  their  ruin  lay  ready  to  the  hand  of  a  great  pro- 
prietor, who,  if  not  in  office  himself,  was  connected  by 
social  freemasonry  with  the  ofBcial  claaa,  who  could  pre- 
judice the  jndge  on  the  bench,  or  bribe  the  meaner  ofBfiers 
of  the  law. 

It  seems  dear,  then,  that  the  smaller  landed  pro- 
prietoia  were,  &can  the  various  oaoses  which  we  hare 
described,  becoming  steadily  poorer  and  less  numerona. 
Bat  while  this  change,  fraught  with  momentoua  conse- 
qnences  to  Boman  society,  was  in  progress,  another,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  is  equally  observable.  The  upper 
or  seoatorial  class  was  growing  not  only  in  wealth  but  in 
power.  Its  affluence  can  be  easily  estimated  firom  the 
letters  of  SjmmiachQS,  from  the  declamation  of  Salvianus, 
and  ixaai  the  picture  of  G^allic  society  which  Apollinaiis 
Sidonius  has  left  us.  Ita  growing  power  is  written  on 
many  a  page  of  the  Code.  In  spite  of  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated machinery  which  had  been  elaborated  by  succes- 
sive emperors  for  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  the 
task  of  governing  them  with  purity,  economy,  and  fair- 
ness to  all  classes  became  more  and  more  difficult  The 
greatest  vigilance  and  energy  were  exerted  by  the  central 
antbori^  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  provincial 
governors,'  and  to  repress  the  tendency  to  corruption  and 
oppression  among  the  collectors  of  taxes  and  the  inferior 
officers  of  the  law.*     But  the  very  number  of  edicts 

I  Jfov.  FaUnL  10.  lunrii  in  ma-  »um  pnadntM.    C£.  i.  7,  1,  oeuant 

jorem  eumalnm  orsMCDtibiis.  jam    npaoM     oScUlinm    nuntu, 

*  C.  TK.  i.  8,  1.  Hononti  >ra  oeneot,  inqnani ;  nun  il  mODili 
forbidden  to  lit  with  jndeea  on  tha  non  MMaTennt  pnacidantDT.  Note 
beDoli ;  of.  tlw  whole  of  bt.  7,  "  Da  that  thii  it  a  law  of  Ooortanlin*, 
Officio  Reeiorii  Prorinciaa."  ^s.  831.     The  guilty  offloial  waa 

*  i&  ii.  20  and  27,  eip.  27,  2,  hi  degraded  to  plabwan  tank,  became 
qni  in  Repabliua  Tenati  nnirtariut  imtataMU*,  reqnind  to  rsatora  foni- 
annt,  perpatao  dbi  omnee  dignitatea,  fold  the  amonnt  of  hii  illicit  gaina 
nl  le^timu  Tel  bonomlaa,  loiant  (whiob  mold  be  reoorered  from  hie 
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diracted  to  these  enda  discloses  the  impotenca  of  the 
emperor.  Heavy  fines,  banishment^  tottore,  death,  are  all 
inaffectoal  to  check  the  ioevitable  corraptioii  of  a  bureau- 
cratic government,  operating  over  an  aiea  probably  the 
widest  which  has  ever  been  ruled  directly  from  a  single 
centoe.  The  distance  of  the  seat  of  goremment  was 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  it  was  a  difficulty 
fully  recognised  by  the  imperial  [^[islator.  With  all  the 
faeilitiee  of  the  Soman  posting  service,  it  was  in  many 
cases  only  after  a  long  interval  that  the  complaints  of  the 
aggrieved  provincials  could  reach  the  govamment.  The 
sense  of  lemotenesa  must  have  inspired  corrupt  and 
nnprincipled  officials  with  an  andacity  which  they  would 
not  have  shown  if  their  conduct  had  been  liable  to  more 
instant  exposure.  Bnt  beyond  a  donbt,  the  most  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  pore  and  honest  administration 
was  the  power  of  the  provincial  aristocracy.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  patronage  which  enabled 
the  smaller  proprietors  to  evade  their  share  of  the  taxea 
was  severely  dealt  with  by  Yalens.*  At  the  close  of  the 
oentnry  the  threat  of  atiU  heavier  penalties  reveals  the 
fiut  that  the  mischief  is  still  rampant'  The  patronage 
was  probably  paid  for  in  a  fashion  which  still  further 
increased  the  influence  of  the  patron.  The  npper  class 
or  poteiUea,  as  they  are  called,  not  only  engaged  in 
tmde  themselves,*  but  secured  the  exemption  of  the 
regular  trader  from  the  tax  imposed  upon  his  calling. 
Creditors  with  usurious  or  firaudalent  claims*  induced 
great  lords  to  give  their  names  to  the  suit,*  with  the 
object,  no  doubt  often  attained,  of  over-awing  or  influ- 

li*in),  and  iifo)ubit«d  from  holding  '  C    Z^  li.    24,    E,    uoaUantU 

<Sm  iz.  37,  1,  S,  4,  ud  iz,  3S,  2,  iddiduM  cognotoat. 

with  QuAtinift  note.)  ■  lb.  liii.  I,  21  ;  of.  liii.  I,  B, 

'  C    TK.   xL    24,    2,  kbrtiaeuit  which  diieaimged  trading  among 

patamdniii  agrioolaa,  etc.  C£  Amm.  potentc*. 

Maitt.  zzzi  14  iot  the  oharaotar  of  *  ii.  iL  18,  1 ;  of.  zUL  I,  16. 

Talaai  aa  an  adminiibator,  *  it.  zL  1,  2L 
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encing  the  judge.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  rich 
were  equally  eneigetic  in  their  own  interests.  We  learn, 
boUi  firom  Salvianns'  and  from  the  Code,*  that  the 
wealthier  dasa  in  GranI  contrived  to  shift  their  share  of 
the  land-tax  on  thdr  poorer  neighbonre.  And  in  a  law 
of  the  very  next  year  we  find  that  the  practice  of  delay- 
ing payment  of  taxes '  had  become  so  general  that 
Honorins  was  compelled  to  impose  a  fine  of  fourfold  the 
amount  on  the  fiuyrak>r.  Bnt,  without  any  open  defiance 
of  the  govemment,  the  upper  class  had  many  means  of 
cheating  tiie  treasury.  If,  for  example,  an  inspector  came 
down  to  revise  the  land  assessment,*  and  to  settle  the 
liability  (or  waste  lands,  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  great 
proprietor  to  see  that  the  settlement  was  in  his  &Tonr. 
If  he  did  not  himself  appear  upon  the  scene,  his  agfint 
could  refuse  information  about  the  rating,  or  otherwise 
impede  the  inquiry.  And  unfortunately  the  inspectors, 
like  so  many  of  the  officials  of  this  period,  were  easily 
accessible  to  bribes  or  other  forms  of  corrupt  influence. 
The  proeuraiorea  of  the  great  estates,  who,  aa  a  class,  were 
very  corrupt  and  unprincipled,  doubtless  did  many  things 
of  which  their  masters  might  have  disapproved.  They 
were  generally  men  of  low  or  even  servile  origin,*  wield- 
ing almost  uncontrolled  power  in  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
prietor. The  govemment  repeatedly  shows  its  distrust  of 
them.*  In  the  time  of  the  invasions  they  gave  shelter 
1  Ds  Ovb.  Dei,  t,  28,  illad  indig-  contDnudam  ntrmaUtioilii  um*- 
aiu  M  poanallot,  qnod  omnioia  mit,  ato.  Cf.  1.  7  on  t^a  oorrup- 
onoj  nan  amnM  nutiiieDt,  Immo      tion  of  p«rMqiutx>i««. 

3aod  psuperonlOB  hamiim  tribata  *  A.  liL  1,  92.     In  pratiibitiiig 

iritDin    prsmimt,    at    infinoioTM      a  onrulii  to  baooDM  [nwiutator,  the 
fonmt  MwioM  foitiomin.  Emperor  neee  these  words :  Qle  t«i« 

*  (7.  2*.  iL  1,  28,  nnllnin  gntia      V^  immeinor  libertktie  et  nneiii 
releret ;  nnllnin  iniqnu  partitionu      infamiMimun  atudpiene  TilTUtem, 
Tuet  inoommodnia  sed  pm  omnee      eii»tim«tion«m  iuem  eemli  obee- 
eorte  teneeutnr. 
'  i*.  li.  1,  87. 


'  ELg.  a.  i.  7,  7, 
*  lb,  ziiL  11,  2,  si  Peraeqiutare      ProrinciM  anrua  gerere  jnbemDi 
mitao,    aliqola    ent    ProonrBtorsm      □«    quid    Polentimit    Prooontona 
annm  ntnxsrit,   aut  oolonum  ad      perpeiam  illidtaTa  oommittMit. 
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to  fiigitiTeB  with  the  object  of  retaining  them  aa  aUvea.^ 
Tbe7  were  in  league  with  bi^anda,*  and  harbouied  them 
OD  Uie  estates  of  which  they  had  the  management  So 
lawless  had  they  become  that  the  procnxators  in  several 
proTinces  were  specially  forbidden  the  use  of  horses,'  and 
they  weie  coupled  in  the  prohibition  witii  those  wild 
herdsmen  of  Samnium  and  Apulia  who  so  easily  passed 
into  the  ranks  of  piofessional  tobbeis.  They  aie  also 
associated  in  several  edicts  with  the  crime  of  conoeaUog 
deserters  from  the  atmy.*  In  fact  the  agent  of  a  remote 
estate  must  have  often  involved  his  master  in  the  meehee 
of  the  law.  The  procurator  seems  to  have  sometimes 
gone  so  far  aa  to  hypothecate  an  estate  without  his 
master's  knowledge,'  and  more  than  one  law  deals  with 
this  practice,  in  order  to  protect  at  once  the  owner  aud 
the  hoTia  fide  mortgagee.  The  procurator  who  engaged 
in  such  transactions  was  a  man  who  wss  probably  accu- 
mulating a  fortune  of  his  own,  and  this  peeuUum*  subject 
to  any  prior  claim  of  the  master,  was  made  liable  for  the 
repayment  of  unauthorised  loans.  It  may  be  readily 
believed  that  such  a  class  as  thi^  often  vnAet  no  control 
or  supervision,  would  exercise  their  power  more  onscrupu- 
lously  and  oppressively  than  even  the  most  tyrannical 
aristociat.  The  most  serious  danger,  however,  to  the 
small  landowner  from  the  great  lords  lay  in  the  facilities 
which  the  latter  possessed  for  corrupting  the  sources  of 
justice.  The  governor,  who  had  to  hear  a  case  between 
a  wealthy  man  and  a  poor  man,  belonged  to  the  senatorial 
olaas,  in  many  cases  was  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  province  in  which  the  case  arose.'     The  litigant  of 

*aTK.Y,S.i.    Thsiotonaind 
[mMmntona  who  duobeyed  thJi  law      offendios  pnxnmtoi 
wen  to  b«  Mut  to  th*  miuu.  ftUr  ptmulitd. 

*  lb.  iz.  2e,  2,  liTno  Adtor  an  '  tb,  iL  SO,  2,  "  Da  Fignoribiu. " 
Procmstor  latronem  donuno  igno-          *  Jb,  ii  S9,  1. 
nnte    aoonlUTsnt  .    .   .   flammii          *   "      "     ' 
nltfieibiu  ocmcMmetai. 

*  A  iz.  SO,  3. 
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tuB  own  nnk  could  easilj  bring  private  preaanra  to  bear 
on  "Mm  to  influence  his  deciaiona.  Evan  an  upiigbt  man 
like  Synunachns  had  no  scmple  in  vriting  to  hia  official 
friends  abont  caaes  vlilch  'were  to  come  before  them.' 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  emperois  that  they  took  the 
■everest  measnrea  to  secure  jodidal  purity.  The  regola- 
tjon  against  goTemora  haring  a  aeoond  taim  of  office  in 
the  same  province  '  was  intended  to  check  the  growth  of 
connections  and  influences  which  might  prove  too  strong 
for  the  virtue  even  tA  a  well-meaning  ruler.  The  dangw 
is  Btill  more  clearly  recogniaed  in  the  mlea  which  forbade 
the  admiasion  of  any  one,  rich  or  poor,  to  an  interview 
with  a  governor  after  hia  court  had  doaed  at  midday,' 
and  which  enjoined  him  in  his  progresses  to  refuse  invi- 
tarioDB  to  "the  luxurious  quarters"  which  his  wealthy 
fiienda  were  ready  to  place  at  his  disposal*  Very 
explicitly,  in  the  year  408,  Honorins  forbids  Honorati  to 
sit  on  the  bench  with  a  judge."  All  causes  an  to  be  heard 
in  open  court  with  the  fullest  publicity.* 

A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  subject  of  financial 
Gormption  in  the  last  century  of  the  Western  Empire 
When  one  wanders  throngh  the  maze  of  eoactmente  deal- 
ing with  fidcal  oppression,  malversation,  and  evasion,  one 
knows  not  whether  more  to  pity  the  weakneaa  of  the 
government,  or  to  wonder  at  the  hardened  cupidity  and 
andadty  of  the  classes  which  were  leagued  together  in 
plundering  both  the  treasury  and  tfie  taxpayer.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  the  province  of  A&ica,  so 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  capital,  yet  held  by 
so  precarious  a  tenure,  appealed  by  deputation   to  the 

TonAntini    Fmrvolni,   eta.      ThcH  dsMmimiu. 

m  not  mentioned,  howenr,  u  in-  *  ii.  L  7,  0. 

atanoee  of  oomipt  •dminUtntioii.  *Ib.\.1,  4,  non  dcvarticnls  deli- 

>  Sym.  Ep.  iv.  68  ;  ii.  41  ;  ii.  S7.  otow  BSctBtur.      Any  diTanorinm 

*  C.   Th.  a.  2fl,  4,  si  qnis  Pro-  lent  to  a  iodex  in  ths  Uot  of  tlkit 

eonanlArem  sut  Tiuriun  ^teitA-  law  ia  to  ba  oonfiioited. 

tern,  etc,  itenre  temptaTont,  Smo  *  Ih.  i.  S,  1. 

qua    omne     patrinioniDm    lociari  *  A.  L  7,  S. 
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Emperor  for  relief  from  its  miBsries.'  The  complainte 
relate  almoet  entirely  to  oppresaioD  and  injmtice  in  the 
collection  of  Uie  various  branches  of  the  revenne.  The 
nj^wr  classes  secoied  immiuii^  &om  their  proper  bunieDS, 
or  sacceeded  by  onfEiir  aABesament  in  Bhifting  tiiem  on 
to  the  class  less  able  to  bear  them.  The  Boldiers  and 
officials  groesly  abnsed  the  right  of  free  quarters  in  mov- 
ing  Uiroo^  the  provinca*  The  varions  grades  of  public 
servants  wfaose  bosinesB  it  was  to  collect  the  revenue,*  or 
to  press  for  payment,*  or  to  beep  the  revenue  accountB," 
were  all  guilty  of  the  groesefit  fraud,  in  collusion  with 
each  other,  or  of  outrageous  terroriam  and  violence. 
Alike  in  Africa  and  Gaul,  the  great  landowners  at  this 
time,  taMng  advantage  of  the  evident  weakness  and 
difficulties  of  the  government,  either  evaded  or  delayed 
their  payments.*  In  many  cases  their  ^ents,  livii^  in 
remote  independence/  offered  a  stolid  resistance  to  the 
demands  of  the  treasury,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
utmost  despatch  was  needed  to  prepare  for  the  storm 
which  was  ready  to  burst  both  upon  Gaul  and  Italy, 
and  when  the  government  had  on  its  hands  a  troublesome 
war  in  Africa.  Kot  content  wit^  this,  they  shielded  1^ 
their  patronage  weaker  men  who  had  periiape  more 
excuse  for  foiling  into  arrears.'  When  com  was  urgently 
needed  to  save  the  city  from  famine,  or  to  provision  the 
troops  for  Gaul,  they  allowed  vessels  bound  to  the  tians- 

>  C7.  n.  xlL  1,  IBS ;  ziL  S,  27 ;      uid  e£  L  4,  ronuc  et  frandolentiim 
tH  i,  S3. 

*  A.  TiL  S,  10.  For  &  good 
nunrnuy  of  the  mflenngt  of  jUrioa 
•t  this  time  from  corrapt  officials 
■M  Oodslroy'B  nota  to  n.  39,  II, 
tha  law  which  ardan  the  onriMi  to 
b«  enelled  from  tiie  pmrmoe. 

'  SuioeptoTtta,  A.  xiL  tit  fi  ;  cf. 
FkOriBl,  L  8SS. 

*  Oompnliorc*,  0.  n.  xL  1,  S4, 
with  Oo(l«&«;'a  not* ;  cf.  Ainin. 
Han.  zilL  S. 

*  NDmararii,  aetiiaTii,  C.  TK  Tiii. 
tit  1.    See  OodaAro;'*  Faratitlon. 


^  «H»itain ;  L  6, 
munerarii  qui  pablicaa  civitatnm 
ntiona*  ranntlt  frandibna  lacenra 
didioennt,  8QttjM«Mit  tortori. 

■  71.  xL  I,  25,  26,  27.  Thes* 
lawi  were  inuad  in  S9S  and  SSB. 

'  Sym.  T.  87,  ir.  B,  Aotoraa  ab- 
■BiitiaiQ,  qniboi  roa  loDginqna  oom- 
mittitiiT,   tanqoam   aarati    legiboi 

■  C  2%.  iL  21,  4,  qui  frandand- 
omm  tributoTunteaiua  ad  patrocinia 
■olita  frandc  confagerint ;  of.  Sal*. 
ia  Ovb.  Dti,  r.  38. 
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port  service  to  be  entered  in  their  names.*  They  bribed 
the  officers  of  the  census  to  make  false  entries  of  property 
liable  to  taxation,  and  land-inspectors  to  relieve  them  of 
the  bnrdea  of  unproductive  estates.*  If  the;  pmohased 
an  estate  from  a  roan  in  difficulties  they  would  often,  by 
a  suneptitious  contract,*  shift  the  burden  of  the  capitation- 
tax,  payable  on  the  colon!  of  the  estate,  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  needy  vendor.  By  influence  or  bribes  *  they  in- 
duced the  book-keepers  (tabularii)  to  cook  their  accounts 
in  favour  of  themselves  or  their  clients.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  poverfol  and  wealthy  class,  many  of  whose 
membeta  must  have  known  the  responsibilities  of  govem- 
ment,  and  all  of  whom  might  have  known  the  over- 
whelming difficulties  of  Uie  time,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
public  duty. 

If  such  was  tlie  public  morality  of  the  senatorial  dass, 
the  tone  of  t^e  lower  grades  of  treasury  offidala  was  not 
Hkely  to  be  marked  by  greater  probity  or  a  higher  sense 
of  honour.  It  would  be  difficult,  witiiout  writing  a 
treatise  on  the  subject,  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
various  devices  by  which  the  army  of  treasury  officials, 
through  all  its  many  grades,  contrived  to  defraud  either 
the  government  or  the  taxpayer,  or  both  together.  It 
would  seem  that  persons  of  die  lowest  origin  were  finding 
their  way  into  the  ranks  of  the  service  by  surreptitious 
meana'     They  are  plainly  accused  of  looking  to  plunder 


tnentur  ;  oC  ziiL  G,  2S,  87. 

'  Dewrt*  pi:>«di&  uldad  hy  the 
inspeoton  to  •  prodactivs  utats 
were  aiempted  from  Uie  senstorial 
luid-tai  l^  Ti,  2,  18  ;  cf.  liii.  11, 
8  and  12.  The  prooeu  of  ^ijSoX^ 
or  adaeqnatio  ia  explained  in  Gode- 
(roy's  noCei  to  theaa  Uw»,  Cf.  xiiL 
11, 10,  and  OodelkiT'i  notoi  on  xiii. 
11,  Ifl. 

>  A.  zL  1,  36 ;  ot  Salr.  T.  o.  7  ; 
Harqiwdt,  ii  231. 


*  (7.  T^liiilO,  1and8,qi 
Tabnlarii  per  coUosioiiein  potmti- 
onim  nuoinam  ad  inEeriom  tnna- 
lenuit  .  .  .  Tabnlariis  erit  fl'"""« 
nippliaiam ;  et  &jta.  Sp.  ix.  10. 

>  il.  tI  27,  18,  ad  Kholaiii 
AAentnm  in  rabni  pauim  ploriml 
vdat  ad  qooddam  atylnm  oonTolar- 
enmt,  qiioa  Tita  onlpabiloa  et  origo 
habet  ignobileo,  et  ex  aeirili  Imm 
pronipiue  demonstnt ;  et  n.  27, 
4  for  roleg  of  admuaioQ  to  the  utt- 
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for  the  meaoB  of  boTiiig  tfaemsfllTes  advancement  to 
higher  places.^  Their  character  is  painted  in  the  blackest 
coloius.*  They  are  threatened  with  ererj  mode  and 
d^ree  of  penalty,  beayy  fines  or  wholesale  restitution  of 
illicit  gains,  d^radation  to  plebeian  rank,  death  by  die 
sword,  by  torture,  by  the  "  avenging  flames."*  They  are 
prohibited  from  seeking  any  renewal  of  their  term  of 
office,*  in  language  which  an  honest  service  would  have 
resented  as  an  intolerable  insult.  Yet  no  expedient 
seems  to  have  been  of  any  avaO  to  check  the  headlong 
cupidity  of  the  time.  The  evil,  so  f^  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  Code,  is  as  rampant  in  the  reign  of  Mfgorian^ 
as  in  the  reign  of  Constaotuie.  The  allurements  or  the 
protection  of  the  great,  the  collusion  of  comrades  equally 
bent  on  plunder,  remoteness  &om  the  seat  of  empire,  the 
dumb  patience  of  the  rustic  folk  who  could  not  defend 
themselves,  and  whose  natural  protectors  were  often  in 
league  with  their  plunderers — all  these  things  produced 
a  sense  of  impuoity  which  the  distant  sound  of  imperial 
menaces  seems  to  have  hardly  disturbed  for  a  moment 

The  sosceptores,  who  were  often  taken  from  the  curial 
class,  had  many  opportunities  for  fraud  and  oppression.* 
Their  business  was  chiefly  to  receive  the  tribute  paid  in 
kind  for  the  support  of  the  troops  and  government  service.'' 
Sometimes  they  did  not  give  leceipta  at  once,'  or  they 
gave  them  in  invalid  form,  without  the  particulars  pre- 
scribed by  law.     Sometimes  they  used  false  weights  and 

'  C  7%.  Ti  29,  II,  qmeicoUeobi  '  Nm.  Maj.  1,  oompnlMT  niliil 

pTOTincUliimi    pneda  »d  majoras  Mupliiu  »  Cutiali  ooreiit  ozigen- 

militUs  festjouit.     (It  need  hardly  dimi  qoun  qaod  ipn  a  poBnuon 

be  Mid  tltat  miiilia  U  applied  to  ■naceperit ,  .  .  omnia  oonooauonniQ 

Palatine  ««rvice  Keiier«U]r.)  ooouio  removMtnr ;  of.  the  lair  ot 

s  Cf.  Amm.  Mara.  zri.  6,  )  11,  OanBtandue  in  S16,    O.   Th.   viiL 

rapera  mm  aodpen  aainnt  agmtM  10,  1. 

in  nbaa.     3m  Um  tenni  of  appro-  '  v.  Oodefroj'B  Pualitlon  to  O. 

brioni  oollected  in  Qodefroj,  Iva-  in.   _^-   • 
titloii  to  C.  I^  yiii.  tib  1. 

*  CTh.  a.  23,1;  xm.  10,  i. 

*  Ib.iz.2t,i. 
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measoreB,^  so  that  the  anfortanate  iarmer  had  to  famiali 
more  than  hia  proper  qaota.  Or,  again,  the;  would  lend 
tbemaelTes  to  tactics  b;  which  the  validity  of  a  receipt 
TBS  disputed,  and  the  payment  levied  a  second  tima.* 
The  acconntante  of  the  army  storea  (nnmeraiii,  actuarii) 
were  also  acdaoioas  oSenders.  They  are  plainly  charged 
with  fidaifying  acconnts  and  drawing  larger  anppliea  than 
the  corps  were  oititled  to.'  The  actnarii  ^eem  to  have  been 
a  particnlaiiy  troublesome  class,  and  are  ordered  away 
fnnn  the  capital  by  a  law  of  Arcadins  in  398.*  Bat  it 
waa  at  the  hands  of  the  Tarioas  ofBciala  charged  with  the 
da^  of  enforcing  payment  and  collecting  arrears  that 
the  pTorincials  anfiered  the  worst  cmeltiea.  There  waa 
apparently  no  possible  means  of  restraining  them.  Thdr 
insolence  ia  described  moet  vividly  and  pnnished  most  ' 
fiercely  in  some  of  the  latest  laws  in  the  Code.*  By 
demanding  receipts  which  had  been  lost,*  by  over-exac- 
tkm,'  by  fraudolent  meddling  with  the  lists  of  the  census,* 
by  mere  terrorism  and  bnit«  force,  they  caosed  anch 
misery  and  discontent  that  the  Emperor '  had  more  than 
once,  at  all  costs  to  the  revenue,  to  order  their  removal 
&om  a  whole  province.  Their  exactions  and  supar- 
ezactions  had  reached  sach  a  point  in  440  "  tbat  Theo- 
doeins  and  Yalentinian  issued  a  rescript  which  gave  the 
govemois  of  provinces  the  power  of  punishing  them  with- 
out any  fear  of  tiie  Counts  of  the  treasury.  But  tiie 
effect  on  the  collection  of  the  levenue,  and,  not  leasts  the 

»  C.  la.  3d.  8,  8.  •  £7.  ITL  li  28,  2. 

■  A.  xii.  0,  26 ;  aC  lii  1,  IBS,         r  n  ^  s  o 
•anwl  Mouritattm  de  nfodone  ma-  '"'-^  °'  ^ 

nanim  -"'—■"  sb  alio  FrDoonrala  *  lb.  jdii.  11,  4  uid  10. 

"°?  ^^i?*?^     T,  »!,.  »^™         ■  fl.  TilL  10, 1,  oniye»«  oompnl- 
'  io.   Till.  1.  15-     In  tli6  roura  '   Ig,  ,  *_-- 

Ear-  ""■  *°*" '"  i  i.!"^.c=-»"ss', 

*  Ti  _i-ii    u  of-   til*   remoY»l   of   ennon   from 

•  lb.  Till.  1,  1*.  r,  . jj, 

■  Stn.  VaUnt.  7  ;  Mig.  1 ;  Jfort.       ^.toutii. 

9  (el  Amm.  Uaro.  in.  0.5).  >*  Nm.  Tk.  IS  (I)  uid  (3). 
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alnr  on  the  "  illnstrioiu  "  offioeis,  whose  powers  were  thus 
coitailed,'  ot  whose  gaiiiB  were  diminished,  compelled 
the  Empeior  two  yeus  afterwards  to  rescind  the  fonner 
law.  It  is  only  too  evident  that  the  Emperor's  seal  for 
honeet  admiuistratiDn  met  with  deadening  opposition  in 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  ranki  of  the  service. 
The  "  defensores "'  of  cities  had,  as  one  of  their  moet 
important  duties,  to  protect  the  taxpayers  from  over- 
exaction.  Yet  one  can  see,  from  a  law  of  409,'  that  the 
protection  was  often  not  to  he  relied  upon.  The  de&aaded 
provincial  is  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  appeal  to 
the  defensor,  the  curia,  and  the  magistrates.  If  they 
refuse  to  accept  his  appeal,  he  is,  as  a  last  resort,  in  the 
presence,  and  with  the  cognisance,  of  the  public  clerks 
and  minor  officials,  to  post  up  his  complaint  in  the  more 
public  places  of  the  municipality.  There  surely  never 
was  a  more  startling  confession  of  impotence  made  by 
the  heads  of  s  great  administrative  system. 

Perhaps  even  stronger  proof  of  the  inability  of  the 
government  to  control  its  servants  is  to  be  found  in  the 
enormities  of  the  discnssores,*  as  they  are  described  to  ns 
in  some  of  the  later  constitutions.  These  officials,  whose 
business  it  was  to  discover,  and  call  up,  all  arrears  of 
tribute  were  appointed  on  s  re^^ular  system;  and,  in 
ordinary  times,  men  were  not  very  willing  to  undertake  a 
function  so  invidious.     Eor  the  arrears    were    probably 

*  Sot.  TK.  4E  (2),  onm  piatM  11, 2,  plsbatntuitiimvsIDeonrionw 
main  .  .  .  cnunaiat  at  illnstra  ab  omni  improbomni  mBolsnti*  at 
riri  ncri  u  priTsti  Mnni  Comitaa  t«meriUt«  tnuntor.  Cf.  C.  TK 
fMolUtem  oondnmiuidorain  Jodi-  zii  S,  £3  ;  Nm.  Ma),  i ;  Huqnardt, 
onm  HOD  hkberant  Id  L  7,  E  th«  L  S22  ;  Da  Caalsnges,  L'livii.  Qerm, 
proTinaul  goTonora  ire  ordered  to  p.  SB.  Da  Conlanna  takes  t,  dif- 
ffo  abont  and  axvt  thnntalrM  to  tvmsX  new  of  tha  defeiuor'i  offiot 
bring  to  light  franda  of  tax-ool-  bom  mtwt  anthoritiea.  Cf.  Goda- 
leoton.  Bat  the  coonti  of  Uia  froT'a  PantiUon  \a  0.  TK.  i.  \\  ; 
UigiMM  is   452,   on  the   pntezt      Faoiial,  i.  S7G. 

that  tba  fiTu.Tini«l  Mrrioa  wai  in-  %  rn  vnt  xj,  g   s. 

terfiared  with,   antuallj   inooeBded  ' 

In  terrorinng  the  gorernon.  *  8a*   Faratitlon  of  Godath)^  to 

*  The  powan  of  the  defenMr  an  (7.  3%.  li  tit.  29,  and  tha  notM  to 
d«flii«d  in  the  law  of  192,  CTKi.  Not.  VaUnt.  7. 
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quite  as  often  doe  b^  the  gieat  proprieton  as  by  the 
smalL  But  in  the  last  years  of  the  Empire  men  seem  to 
have  thrust  themselves  into  the  office  without  any  r^olar 
authority.^  Their  object,  of  course,  vaa  mere  plunder, 
and  they  had  endless  opportnnities  of  enriching  them- 
selves. Many  proprietors  were  deeply  in  debt,  not  only 
to  private  cieditorB,  bat  to  the  treaanry.  Estates  were 
frequently  fihanging  hands,  and,  in  Uie  confusion  of  a 
dme  of  invasion  and  panic,  documents  would  be  lost  oi 
purchases  would  be  made  witiiout  full  knowledge  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  vendor.  The  discussor,  who  had  ob- 
tained his  office  by  intiigae,'  came  down  with  a  powerful 
retinae,  obtained  doabtless  in  the  same  way,  demanding 
old  receipts,'  presenting  a  mass  of  cooked  accoonts, 
which  no  one  oould  check,  least  of  all  the  simple  &rmer. 
What  followed,  as  described  by  the  Emperor,*  resembles 
the  worst  scenes  in  Turkish  provincial  government,  out- 
rage, torture,  impiisomnent,  murder;  and  all  these 
enormitiee  were  countenanced,  and  actively  supported,  by 
officers  of  the  palace  and  the  praetoriom,  with  the  aid  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  neighbouring  garrison.'  Who  can 
wonder  that  people  e^osed  to  such  brutality,  in  the 
name  of  civilised  government,  should  welcome  the  rude 
justice  of  the  Gothic  chief  I  * 

Yet  it  would  be  unhistorical  and  nn&ir  to  hold  the 
imperial  government  responsible  for  all  these  horrors. 
Almost  every  pc^  of  the  Code  bears  witness  to  the 
indignant  energy  with  which  the  Emperor  and  his  Council 
strove  to  check  the  anarchy  of  the  provincial  administra- 

'  Ths  diieuwiM  of  tha  raign  of  plimtu  tt  fidoeia  niliil  debonti*. ' 

Honoriiu  wen  quite  m  oomp^  0.  *  lb.  7,  InsoinaM  dainds  caadaa, 

Th.  li.  2fl,  2.  aMT*  enitodia,  nupandiommcnide- 

■  y<m.  Valtnt.  7,  diaooaaoraa  ad  litaa  et  noiTana  bmnenta,  eta 

prarinauun  non  eleoti,  iicat  com.  *  lb.  T,  ooUega  fortqnim  FbU< 

pcrimua,    aed    ambientea    Ire   die-  tinna    harUtar,     inatat    appaiitio 

nDtDT,  ato.  turbulmta,  ni^t  inmiitia  aieontio 

*  lb.     7,    MOimtataa    expatunt  militaria. 

*  SalT.  dt  a«h.  iM,  T.  86,  87, 
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tion.  Bat,  with  a  bigh  sense  of  duty  and  tlie  appearance 
of  omnipoteDce,  the  ceatral  authority  had  lost  control  of 
the  vast  system.  The  govenmient  was  growing  weaker 
as  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  increased,  and,  as  we 
have  aliwidy  seen,  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was  being 
ftctnally  exerted  to  hamper  and  defeat  the  imperial 
administration.  The  same  paialysis  ia  seen  in  each 
prefectnre  and  in  each  province.  For  generations  there 
had  been  many  governors  slow  oi  s^hgent  in  executing 
the  will  of  the  Emperor.  Bepeated  edicts  and  a  rising 
scale  of  penalttea  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  But  the 
prefect  or  the  governor  himself,  however  earnest  and 
determined,  was  liable  to  he  thwaited  \rj  his  subord- 
inates or  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Potentes.  There  ore  few 
traces  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  grosser  forms  of  corrup- 
tioD  or  oppression  among  the  higher  officials,  but  there 
are  many  proo&  of  their  failure  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
of  the  Emperor.  This  was  no  doubt  sometimes  due  to 
wont  of  a  high  sense  of  daty,  or  of  energy,  or  to 
ill^tdmate  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  tbenL  Bat 
probably  the  most  potent  cause  was  the  contumacy  of  the 
lower  members  of  the  service,  who  had  their  own  ends  to 
gain  in  maintaining  abuses.  It  is  certainly  significant 
that  in  so  many  laws,  while  the  governor  is  to  be  fined 
for  disobedience,  his  staff  are  laid  under  &r  heavier 
penalties,'  some  of  them  of  a  kind  which  we  should  de- 
scribe as  savi^a 

The  last  edict  which  deals  with  the  miseries  inflicted 
by  the  tax-gatherer  sums  up,  as  it  were,  the  imperial 
l^pslation  on  this  subject  for  generatious,  and  in  its 
candid  pessimism  sounds  the  death-knell  of  provincial 
administration  in  the  West  Its  author  was  the  last 
prince  of  high  purpose  and  capacity  who  addressed  him- 

*  JVon  Mtj.  6,  nt  Jndax  qni  hoc  .  .  .  ftutnuio  nippUcio  rabdito*, 
ftni  itatDsnt  30  libnnun  Hiri  muimuii  qnoqua  unluioiia  tmo- 
iUatiiHie  f«ri&tar,  •ppuitoiM  rera      oandn. 
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self  to  the  hopeless  task  of  reforming  a  vast  service  which 
was  honeycombed  with  cormptioiL  The  last  Bomau 
Emperor  of  the  West  from  whom,  as  atateaman  or  soldier, 
great  things  were  expected,'  was  foiled  in  hia  efforts,  both 
in  war  and  statecraft  And  he  fonnd  his  own  nobles  and 
oiTil  servants  as  dangenma  enemies  of  the  state  as  the 
Tandals.  Any  one  who  wishes,  at  first  hand,  to  know 
the  secret  of  the  disease  which  was  undermining  the 
strei^th  of  the  imperial  system  in  the  West,  shoold  read 
the  law  of  Majorian  iasned  in  458.*  The  fortones  of  the 
pzovincialB  are  still  being  eaten  away  by  extortionate  and 
repeated  exactions.  The  municipalities  are  being  de- 
Bert«d  by  the  citizens  who  have  to  bear  their  boideos,  but 
who  prefer  to  abandon  everything  rather  than  endure  the 
ingenious  diicanery  ts  tmcolent  omelty  of  the  ofGcen  of 
the  tteaauiy.  While  the  smaller  proprietors  are  beii^ 
bled  to  death,  the  agents  of  the  great  landowner,  in  the 
security  of  a  lemote  estate,  placidly  ignore  the  demands 
of  the  collector.  The  provincial  govemois  seem  person- 
ally not  to  be  distrusted  by  the  Emperor ;  indeed  they 
are  charged  with  the  task  of  reforming  the  fiscal  system 
of  their  disbicte.  But  even  th^  are  apt  to  be  misled  or 
cajoled  by  their  subordinate  officers,  who  possess  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  looalities,  and  whose  aodaoitr  is 
stimulated  by  the  proq>ect  of  enormous  gains  and  the 
experience  of  long  impunity. 

The  picture  of  his  times  left  by  Jdiyorian  is  infinitely 
sad,  and  yet,  as  we  said  at  the  b^^inning  of  this  chapter, 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  high  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
almost  efFdaive  sympathy  for  the  sufTering  masses,  which 
mark  the  last  utterances  of  the  imperial  jurisprudence. 
Just  as  paganism  on  the  eve  of  its  proscription  by  the 
State  attained  for  a  moment  an  elevation  and  parity 
higher  than  it  ever  reached  in  the  ages  of  its  unchallenged 
supremacy,  so  the  imperial  government  was  probably  never 

>  ApoU.  atdon.  Cbn>.  t.  B85.  *  Ifaw.  M^.  tit.  L 
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SO  anzioua  to  check  abuses  of  administration,  oi  bo  com- 
passioaate  tor  the  desolate  and  the  sufTeriiig,  as  in  the  jeaia 
when  its  f(»ces  were  being  paralysed.  It  is  easy  foi  the 
cool  economist  to  criticise  some  of  these  measures  of  alle- 
-viatios  as  more  chaiscteriaed  by  sympathy  than  stateamaD- 
ship.  It  has  been  said  that  the  indulgence  to  debtom 
to  the  imperial  treasury,  which  was  so  often  granted, 
merely  threw  a  hearier  load  on  those  taxpayers  who 
were  still  able  to  meet  their  obligations.^  But  in  one 
of  the  later  constitutiona  it  is  expressly  stated  that,  if 
the  tieaaury  insisted  in  all  cases  on  its  full  righta,  it 
would  ruin  the  taxpayer,  without  benefiting  the  State.' 
Between  395  and  423,  Honorius  remitted  the  taxes  over 
wide  districts  in  ten  difierent  edicts.'  Similar  measures 
of  the  most  sweeping  character  are  to  be  found  among 
the  enactments  of  later  reigns.*  But  in  most  of  these 
caaea,  it  is  not  difQcnlt  to  find  a  justification  for  the 
remission  in  tjie  public  calamities,  or  the  cruel  super- 
exactions  of  the  agents  of  the  fisc.  Nor  did  the  Emperor 
spare  the  private  creditor  in  emetgenciea,  any  more  than 
his  own  exchequer.  In  443,  so  desperate  had  the 
condition  of  Africa  become,  that  the  government  felt  it 
necessary  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  right  of  recovery  for 
private  debts.' 

In  a  number  of  minor  measures  scattered  over  the 
Code  the  growing  spirit  of  humanity  may  be  observed. 
The  govemora  of  provinces  are  called  upon  to  exercise 
the  utmost  vigilance  to  check  the  oppression  of  the  poor 
by  the  agents  of  the  great,  and  to  bring  to  light  the  mis- 

>  F.  de  ConlkiigBai,  £'/kv.  Oartn.  olzziz.  EBwuftaonofTolwiuiut 
p.  SO.  whoconeapondsdwithS.Aogiutiiia, 

*  Not.  JMSl,  li »  poMMiora  mpw  »nd  laooaMad  KutiUiu  Nanulduiiu 
•lit,  quM  pnoaUt  hM  •xpenaM,  uprefsatofthBaity,  Bntil.  Ntnuit. 
taqtiint,  oltiniu  tsDQssqus  tya  L  168.  He  wu  P.P.  ot  Gtul  in 
Tin*  oompulaio  Ulil  Rxtjngnab  tlO  ;  P.P.  of  lUW,  44S-14S ;  aaosai, 

>  a  7K.  li.  28,  S  jjj.  144  ;  pktriciui,  446.     Tbs  NoTelke 

*  Nov.  TK.  22.     Thg  Albiniu  to  seem  to  show  him  tha  great  itetce- 
whom  thii  tu  addresaod  wu  pro-  mui  of  the  time,  JVoti.   VaUmL  1, 
b«bl7  gnndion  of  the  Albinal  of  2,  1,  G ;  Nov.  TK  22,  2S,  86,  GO. 
the  .SUHnuiiM.     Ct   Saeok.  .^m.  •  Nm.  TK  22. 
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deeds  of  the  tax-gatherer.*  It  is  their  duty,  along  with 
the  bishops,  to  visit  prisons  on  tho  Lord's  Day,  to  receive 
any  complaints  from  the  prisoners  as  to  their  treatment, 
and  to  see  that  they  are  sufficiently  supplied  with  food.* 
Stringent  enactments  require  that  peisona  charged  vith 
crime  shall  be  brought  np  for  trial  within  a  year,  and  that 
prisoners  shall  not  be  subjected  to  unnecessary  haish- 
nesB.'  By  a  strict  term  of  prescription,  the  law  strove 
to  restrain  that  noxious  class  who  made  a  trade  of 
assailing  titles  to  property,*  or  the  status  of  persons  who 
had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  a  servile  or  dependent 
condition.  The  evidence  of  the  freedman  against  his 
patron  was  discredited,*  and  also  that  of  the  accused 
person  who,  while  confeseing  his  own  guilt,  attempted 
to  incriminate  another.  There  are  three  or  four  other 
measures  to  which  we  may  refer,  as  illustrative  at  once 
of  the  misery  of  the  times,  and  the  humanitarian  spirit 
of  the  central  government  In  the  terror  caused  by  the 
movemeotB  of  tlte  Goths  at  the  b^inning  of  the  fifth 
centuiy  many  persons,  particularly  in  the  province  of 
niyricum,  had  fled  to  districts  which  offered  greater 
security.  Some  had  been  carried  into  captivity  and 
been  redeemed.  In  many  cases  they  had  come  under 
obligations  which  were  sometimes  enforced  in  a  hard 
and  selfish  spirit.  Where  tlie  fugitive  owes  nothing  bat 
the  gift  of  food  and  clothing  from  hia  host,  the  Emperor 
dismisses  the  cl»m  for  compensation.*  But  where  he 
has  been  bought  back  from  tiie  bauds  of  the  enemy,  his 
red^m^toT,  whose  motive  was  sometime?  that  of  acquiring 
a  useful  serf,  is  ordered  to  be  content  with  the  repayment 
of  the  ransom,  or,  as  an  alternative,  with  five  years' 
service.     In  those  same  calamitous  years  there  was  a 

>  a  3!L  L  7.  6,  7.  aUbonta  CmftmuiUi?  oa.  O.   TK 

'  J6.  H.  8,  7.  IT.  at  1*. 

■  /fr.  iz.  sa,  1  »nd  2 ;  el.  ix.  8,  •  (7.   1%.  iv.  11,  2;  ii.  1,  1>; 

\,m.  Ix.  6,  4. 

*  Sm.  Vaieid.  8 ;  «t  Oodafror'a  '  Ji.  t.  6,  2  j  k  Qodefroj'i  Com. 
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great  famine  in  Italy,  and  it  appean  probable  that 
some  masteia  were  tempted  to  limit  the  namber  of 
moatbs  on  theii  estates  by  ezposing  the  infanta  of  theii 
female  slaves.  The  exposed  child  wsa  sometunes  found 
and  treated  with  kindly  human  feeling ;  and  the  legislator 
interposed  to  prerent  tlie  cmel  master  from  reclaiming 
to  servitude  the  creature  whom  he  had  consigned  to 
death.^  The  flight  of  serfs  train,  one  estate  to  another 
WAS  evidently  very  common.  The  law  of  419  fixes  the 
limit  of  thirty  yean,  after  which  the  fugitive  colonos, 
who  had  found  another  master,  and  had  probaUy  formed 
&mily  ties,  could  not  be  recalled  to  the  servitude  from 
which  he  had  fled.*  In  the  cose  of  a  female  serf,  the  limit 
is  twenty  yeaia.  And  if,  before  that  term,  she  has  married, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  break-up  of  a  home  the  law  enacts 
that  her  second  master  shall  provide  a  viearia,  presumably 
unmarried,  who  shall  satisfy  the  claim  of  her  former  lord. 
These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  efiforts  of  government 
to  alleviate  Uiat  mass  of  misery  and  social  injustice 
which  it  was  impotent  to  cure.  To  a  sympathetic  mind, 
there  is  no  more  painful  reading  than  the  Tbeodoaian 
Code  of  the  fifth  century.  The  authors  of  these  laws 
are  generally  loaded  with  the  double  opprobrium  of 
weakness  and  corruption.  Let  maiheureux  out  toajoart 
tort  The  system  of  bureaucratio  despotism,  elaborated 
finally  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  produced  a  tragedy 
in  the  truest  sense,  such  as  history  has  seldom  exhibited ; 
in  which,  by  an  inexorable  fat«,  the  claims  of  fancied 
omnipotence  ended  in  a  humiliating  paralysis  of  adminis- 
tration; in  which  determined  effort  to  remedy  social 
evils  only  aggravated  them  till  they  became  unendurable ; 
in  which  the  best  intentions  of  iha  central  power  were, 
generation  after  gesLration,  mocked  and  defeated  alike 
by  irresistible  laws  of  human  nature,  and  by  hopeless 
perfidy  and  corruption  in  the  servants  of  government 
*  C.   TK  T.  7,  %.    On  tlw  bmiiM  o£  Zoi.  ti.  11,  Olpnpiod.  |  4. 
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No  port  of  the  inaer  life  of  the  fifth  century  should,  in 
tiie  mind  of  &□  intelligent  student,  excite  greater  cniioeity 
than  the  attitude  of  the  Bomans  of  the  West  to  the 
invaders,  and  their  ideas  as  to  tihe  future  of  Bome.  As 
he  reads  the  meagre  chroniclee  of  the  times,  he  can 
hardly  help  asking  himself  What  did  these  men  think 
abont  the  real  meaning  of  the  sack  of  Bome  by  Alario 
and  by  Genseric ;  of  the  devastation  of  the  provinces ; 
of  the  settlement  of  Visigoths,  Buigundians,  Sueves,  and 
Vandals  in  r^ions  which,  in  spite  of  temporaiy  incur- 
sions, had  for  centuries  enjoyed  the  Boman  peace  ?  Was 
the  end  indeed  come,  the  end  of  so  much  efToit,  of  so 
many  gloiies,  of  that  great  history  of  oivU  aod  military 
virtue  which  had  given  uniform  law  and  culture  to  tJie 
realms  of  Alexander  as  well  as  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  inland  and  the  western  seas?  Or,  were  Uie 
calamities  of  the  time,  crushing  and  calamitous  as  they 
were  to  -individual  citizens,  only  temporary  and  limited 
in  thdr  range,  such  as  the  Empire  had  often  before 
suffered,  without  seiious  and  lasting  effects  on  the  general 
organisation  of  society  ?  And  as  to  tJie  causes  of  the 
calamity,  were  they  the  decline  of  Boman  virtue  and 
akiU  in  statecraft,  or  were  tJiey  the  anger  of  the  old  gods 
of  Bome  for  the  desertion  of  their  altars,  or  the  punish- 
ments   sent  by    the   Christian's   God   for  luxury  and 
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oppression  of  the  weak  %  Fm&llj,  what  was  to  be  the 
lelation  of  the  Empire,  if  it  was  to  contdnne,  to  these 
Btraoge  immigraats  into  her  tenitory,  and  how  ware  tltey 
going  to  behave  to  the  power  which  had  so  loi^  kept 
them  at  bay  ? 

We  propose  to  collect,  from  the  literary  lenmins  of 
the  period,  various  answers  to  these  questions.  But 
before  doing  so,  there  are  some  general  coiuidenttiona  aa 
to  the  character  of  the  invaaionB  of  the  barbarians  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  their  settlement  in  the  provinces,  which 
it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  review  which 
we  propose  to  mak&  The  modem,  who  has  only  the 
popular  conception  of  the  events  of  that  time,  ia  apt  to 
think  that  the  Western  Empire  snocnmbed  to  an  over- 
powering advance  of  whole  tiibes  and  peoples,  animated 
by  h^red  of  Some,  sweeping  away  the  remains  of  an 
effete  civilisation,  and  replacing  it,  in  a  sadden  and 
cataclysmal  change,  by  a  spirit  and  by  institutions  of  a 
perfectly  different  order.  Yet,  if  snch  were  a  true 
account  of  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  tone  and 
behaviour  of  many  of  the  Somans  of  that  time  would  be 
inexplicable.  Here  and  there  there  are  cries  of  horror 
at  the  havoc  and  slaughter  which  were  caused  by 
some  violent  incursion.  And,  undoubtedly,  tiie  capture 
of  the  cit7  gave  for  the  moment  a  terrible  shook 
to  the  ancient  &ith  in  the  strength  and  stalnlity  of 
Borne.  But  this  was  only  a  transitory  feeling.  Con- 
fidence  soon  returned.  The  cities  and  r^^ns,  which 
ore  said  to  have  been  d&<]olated  and  ravaged,  reappear 
with  apparently  few  traces  of  any  catastrophe.  The 
government  betrays  no  sign  of  confusion  or  despair. 
Individual  observers  may  have  their  doubts  and  question- 
ings about  the  course  of  events,  but  few  seem  absolutely 
dismayed,  and  some  display  a  confidence  and  hopefolnesa 
which  wonld  be  quite  astonishing,  if  the  old  popular 
conception  of  the  barbarian  onslaughts  were  the  true  one. 
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A  very  coisory  glance  at  the  hiatoiT'  of  the  Empin 
reveala  the  secret  of  this  ijuouoiaace.  The  iuToaiona  of 
the  fifth  century  vere  nothing  new,  nor  was  there 
anythii^  t^  startling  in  the  settlement  of  Germans  on 
Boman  soil  From  the  times  of  Marins  not  a  century 
had  passed  without  some  violent  inroad  of  German  hosta. 
The  myriads  annihilated  on  the  field  of  Aquae  Seztiae 
were  bat  the  advance  guard  of  a  mighty  movement^ 
which  was  always  pressing  on  to  the  West  or  Sonth. 
Jolins,  Angufitns,  Tiberius,  had  all  to  throw  back  sacces- 
Bive  attacks  on  the  frontier  of  the  Bhine.  Marcus 
Aoielins  spent  eight  campaigns  in  a  Btro^le  with  a  vast 
confederacy  on  the  Danube.'  In  the  third  century 
almost  every  province,  and  even  Italy  itself,  was  ravaged, 
and  the  Goths,'  a  comparatively  new  horde,  who  had 
worked  their  way  &om  Scandinavia  to  the  Ukraine, 
swept  the  Euxine  in  thousands  of  vessels*  and  harried 
tlie  towns  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  In  the  reign  of 
Probus,  the  Germans  captured  and  pillaged  sixty  towns 
in  Gaul,  and  overran  the  whole  province.*  Another 
formidable  irruption  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
fonrtb  century.  Enormous  numbers  of  Franks,  Alemanni, 
and  Saxons  passed  the  Khina  A  great  part  of  Gaul 
was  overrun,  and  forty  towns  along  the  Bhine  were 
sacked.'     Onoe  more  the  invaders  were  driven  back  with 


The  invasions  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  ui 
respect  of  the  numbers  ond  impetuosity  of  the  assailants, 
seem  to  as  now  to  have  been  almost  overwhelmii^.  The 
Gothic  host  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  is  said  to  have 
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oumbeied  320,000  men.  The  Oermaas  who  apread 
over  the  whole  of  Gaul  in  the  reign  of  Frobiui  most 
have  been  even  more  Dumeroua,  if  that  emperor 
stanghtered  400,000  of  them,  aa  he  is  said  to  hare 
done.'  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that,  at  crises  so  appal- 
ling, the  Somans  ever  despaired  of  the  safety  of  the 
State.  The  letter  of  Frobns  to  Uie  Senate,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  rather  expresses  an  almost  exuberant 
confidence.*  The  invaders,  however  nnmerouB,  are  in- 
variably driven  back,  and  in  a  short  time  there  are  few 
traces  left  of  their  ravages.  The  tmth  seems  to  be  that, 
however  terrible  the  plundering  bands  m^ht  be  to  the 
unarmed  population,  yet  in  a  i^pilar  battle  the  Germans 
were  immensely  inferior  to  the  Koman  troops.  Ammianns, 
who  had  borne  a  part  in  many  of  these  engagements,  says 
tiiat,  in  spite  of  the  courage  of  the  Germans,  their  im- 
petuous fury  was  no  match  for  the  steady  disdpline  and 
coolness  of  troops  under  Soman  officers.'  The  result  of 
this  moral  superiority,  founded  on  a  long  tradition,  was 
that  the  £oman  soldier  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
was  ready  to  face  almost  any  odds.  In  356  an  immense 
multitude  of  the  Alemanni  inundated  Eastern  GauL* 
Julian,  the  fature  Emperor,  who  was  then  a  mere  youth, 
with  no  previous  training  in  the  art  of  war,  was  in  com- 
mand of  only  13,000  men,  of  whom  few  were  veteran 
troops.*  Yet  in  a  very  short  time  not  an  enemy  was 
left  in  Gaul,  and  the  victors  were  carrying  the  war  Ear 
into  the  heart  of  Germany.'     There  must  undoubtedly 

1  Treb.   PolL   nt.   Claud,  c  8  ;  *  Anun.  Haro.  itL  IS,  47,  A)e- 

fUr.  Vop.  mi.  Prob,  a,  IG.     Bnt  mMmi  rabiuti  at  oekioTM,  inilitN 

on  tha  ondibility  of  YopiMiu  v.  jua  nimlo  dooUw ;  iUi  Itti  et  tor- 

FatoT,   Gack.  LiU.   Oter  dit  SSm.  bldi,  hi  qniati  at  uutL 

KaittntU,  i.  ISO  ;  uid  ii.  2S1  on  *  Zoi.     iii.     8,    tktftat    irtifor 

the  outletanen  of  hiitoriuu  in  irtpatMti  ^^ipur, 
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have  been  much  loss  of  life  and  property  io  Bome  of  theee 
raids.^  Yet  a  very  few  years  after  tlie  ravages  which 
were  checked  by  JuUan,  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  is 
described  to  ua  by  Ausouiua  as  a  paradise  which  shows 
DO  trace  of  the  haod  of  the  spoiler.'  Comfortable  granges 
and  InzoriouB  villas  look  down  from  every  height.  The 
vineyards  rise  in  terraces  along  the  Innks,  and  the  yellow 
corn-lands  can  vie  even  with  the  fertility  of  the  poet's 
native  Aquitaine.  The  population  are  prosperous  and 
happy.  There  is  even  an  air  of  rostio  jollity  and  gaiety 
over  the  scene  from  which  all  thonghts  of  past  suffering 
or  coming  danger  seem  to  be  banished.* 

Of  the  same  character  were  the  great  invasions  of  tlie 
opening  years  of  the  fifth  centnry.  A  great  army  under 
Badagaisns,  which,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate, 
numbered  200,000  men,  crossed  the  Alps  and  penetrated 
into  Etruria,*  That  the  government  regarded  the  danger 
aa  serious,  may  be  inferred  from  the  edict  which  called 
die  slaves  to  arms.'  Yet  Stilicho,  wit^  a  force  of  only 
30,000  regular  troops,  and  some  Hun  and  Alan 
anxiliaries,'  signally  defeated  that  great  host,  and  the 
prisoners  taken  were  so  many  that  they  were  sold  for  a 
single  awreus  apiece.'  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
406  ^  a  horde  of  Alans,  Sueves,  and  Vandals  crossed  the 
Bhine,  from  which  the  garrisona  had  been  withdrawn  to 
meet  the  danger  in  Italy.*  The  invaders  caused  great 
consternation,  and  undoubtedly  inflicted  much  damage 
and  suffering  in  their  passage  through  GaoL^"     But  the 

'  Zos.  iii.  1.  '  Otos.  tU.  87,  g  Ifi. 

■  Aowui.  Idyl.  I.  T.   IGS.    Th«  '  Proap.   Chiron.,  Aretdio  vi.  «t 

poem  on  ths  Hoselle  wu  composed  Probo  Cobs.  ;  Ores.  viL  S8  «ud  10. 
circ  370  ;  v.  ScfaenU,  Proem,  zt.  '  Cland.  de  Sell.  CM.  121 : 

*  Anaon.  IdyL  x.  t.  ISG.  tatomqna  nmotls 

*  Oros,  Tii,  87,  %  18,  seonndmn  BieaWto  BJuDnm  wlo  tarrore  r«lliiqiiiuit 
BOS  qui  pucisamie  refernnt,  ducent*  *"  Carm.  de  Prov.  Div.  ».  2&, 
milJB  hominnm.  Cf.  Zoa.  r.  26  ;  periore  tot  m'bea  (t.  81},  Ysiidsliais 
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*  (7.  7A.  TU.  13,  16.  oltima  pertnlunni ;  Butil.  Namat 

*  Zos.  T.  26.  L  27-30 ;  Hieron.  ^.  123,  %  16, 
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districts  uid  cities,  whicli  they  are  said  to  have  plundered 
and  destroyed,  within  a  generation  aie  foond  to  be  once 
more  flourishing  and  prosperous.' 

lo  the  fragmentary  annals  of  the  fifth  centniy  there 
is  no  sign  that  the  generals  of  the  Empire  felt  any  fear 
of  an  overwhelming  snpenority  on  the  side  of  the 
invaders.  In  426  the  city  of  Aries  was  attacked  by 
a  powerful  force  of  Goths;  hut  they  weie  compelled 
by  Aetios  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.*  Two  years  later, 
the  same  great  general  recovered  Uie  Rhineland  ^m  tiie 
Franks.'  In  435  he  inflicted  a  cmahing  defeat  on  the 
Bargnndians,  and  compelled  them  to  one  for  peace.*  In 
the  following  year  Litorins,  the  lieutenant  of  Aetios,  by 
a  rapid  movement,  relieved  the  town  of  Narbonue,  when 
it  was  hard  pressed  by  famine  and  the  Gothic  army. 
And  althot^h  Litorios  soon  afterwards  was  taken  captive 
by  the  hands  of  the  GoUie,  the  annalist  expressly  says 
that  it  was  the  result  of  reckless  ambition  and  super- 
stitious credulity,  not  of  any  inferiority  of  force.'  The 
invasion  of  Attala  in  451  was  probably  the  most 
appalling  danger,  in  respect  to  the  numbers  of  his 
motley  hoat^  which  the  Bomans  had  had  to  face  for 
f^es.'  Aetina  had  only  a  handful  of  troops  under  his 
command/  and  althou^  he  was  able  to  rally  to  his 
support  Yis^oths,  Franks,  Burgondians,  and  Saxons,  yet 
the  credit  of  defeating  that  fierce  and  crafty  power,  which 
had  reduced  all  central  Europe  to  vassalage,  must  be 
awarded  to  Boman  darii^  and  ot^anisation.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  independence  of  Auvergne  and  of  the  Western 

'  Thii  apps»n  to  be  the  cue  in         ^  lb.  ad.  a.  iS9,  nt  nim  inoou- 

Bordesiu,  Faulin.  PeiL  Buck.  240  ;  sidsranter  pto«liuia  in  captiritfttBin 

cf.  284.      Compere    the   atete    of  JDcidiaBet>    dDbitendam    fbret   cm 

Borne  after  tliB  etick  by  the  Vendals,  potiiu  puti  Tictoru  ascdberetur. 

^?°^^'/^'  ^^^   ^i  .„H  '  Apo"-  8'<1-  (^'"^  TiL  S20  ;  ot 

''  Prosp.  tftnm,  Theodos.  zu.  and  -p--..^-.—   -j  , 

V»lent  few.  ^""P-  '^'"^  '^  *■ 

*  lb.  Felice  et  Dionysb  Coaa.  '  Sid.  Carm.  Tii.  329,  tenns  et 

*  lb.  Theod.  it.  and  Valent  ir.  ranim  sine  milito  ducens  Bobnr  in 
Com.  aniiliia ;  et  Fanriel,  i  p,  220. 
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Empire,  a  mere  handful  of  teoops  trnder  the  gsllant 
Ecdicins,^  and  roiaed  by  his  own  resonrces,  kept  the 
Tisigothic  army  for  months  at  bay,  and  the  Boman 
showed  in  this  final   struggle   an   almost  contemptnoos 


The  Germans  then  were  not  superior  to  the  Somuis 
in  military  skill  and  courage.  Nor  were  they  animated 
by  any  common  purpose  or  hatred  of  Rome.  So  far 
from  having  any  common  purpose,  they  were  hopelessly 
divided  among  themselves,  and  are  as  often  fonnd  fight- 
ing for  the  Empire  as  against  it  The  Franks  on  die 
£hine  were  champions  of  Borne  when  tii^  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  invaders  in  406.*  Stilicho  had  Alan 
and  Hun  auxiliaries  in  his  great  battle  with  Sadagaisus.' 
It  was  with  Hnn  cavalry  that  Aetius  and  Litorius  strove 
to  check  the  advance  of  the  Visigoths  in  Southern 
OanL*  It  was  with  the  aid  of  Visigoths,  Franks,  Saxons, 
and  Burgundians  that  Aetius  defeated  the  army  of 
Attila  on  the  GatalaooiaD  plains.  Again  and  again  the 
Visigoths  of  Toulouse  lent  their  forces  to  support  the 
Boman  power  in  Spain  against  the  Sneves.'  The  Bomans 
of  Aavergne,  when  they  were  desnted  in  its  weakness 
by  the  imperial  government,  received  help  and  en- 
coni^ment  in  their  last  struggles  against  Boric  from 
the  Burgundians.*  It  is  clear  &om  these  facts  that  the 
Empire  was  not  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  barbarians. 
Indeed  they  were  often  eager  to  be  taken  into  its 
service ;  and  many  of  their  chiefs,  like  Alaric  or 
Ataulpbus,  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  appointed 

*  Sid.  ^.  iii  S,  t&ceo  deinocpt  *  Protp.  Chrm.  a.  487,  i39. 

eieroitna  spooiem,  eto. ;   ot   Greg.       _,  V.,»v™™    m,  Jjt...!  „ 'T^ 

Qotthonm^  decern  Tiri.  tag™      '^^.^^^ I'^^Zt^^^ 

™  Ol«.    Tii  40,  §  8,    mnltwqne  "'&^^- 

cmn    hu    >Jiu    (gantes)    Fruicca  *  Sid.   ^.   iii.    4.      TIm    h«lp 

protemnt.  Fauriel,  L  47.  howerar,   was  of   doabtftil  tbIqc 

'  Ziw.  T.  26.  CHaii,  Sid.  ii  164. 
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to  high  military  command.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  corresponding  readiness  on  the  Boman  side  t« 
employ  barbarian  forces  in  war.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Empire  these  auxiliaries  appear  on  the  army  lists. 
Qenuans  are  found  in  the  bodyguard  of  Anguatue.^ 
They  fought  under  Yitellins  in  the  foremost  ranks  at 
the  battle  of  Cremona.'  Vespasian  had  special  confi- 
dence in  the  loyalty  of  the  Sueves,  aad  had  two  of  their 
chiefs  in  his  service.*  Marciis  Anrelios  formed  some 
corps  of  Germans  for  his  war  with  their  conntrymen  on 
the  Danube.*  In  the  third  centoiy,  the  tendency 
becomes  even  more  marked.  Valerian,  in  a  despatch  to 
Aurelian,  describes  an  army  which  included  troops  &om 
Ituraea,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  officers  bearing 
snob  unmistakable  Cierman  names  as  Hariomondns, 
Hildomundns,  and  Hald^ates.'  Clatidias  IL,  after  the 
great  defeat  which  he  inflicted  on  the  Ootha,*  enrolled  a 
large  number  of  them  under  hia  standards.  Probus 
lecniited  the  frontier  gairisonB  with  16,000  from  the 
wreck  of  tiie  great  boat  which  bad  devastated  GanL^ 
The  army  of  Constantine,  in  the  battle  of  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  was  chiefly  composed  of  Crcnnans  and  Celts  and 
Britons.*  Of  aimilar  compositioa  was  the  army  with 
which  Theodosins  defeated  Engenios  at  the  Frigidus.* 

Some  of  these  barbarian  troops  took  service  voluntarily 
under  an  express  agreement,  stating  the  conditionB  on 
which  they  served.  Others  were  compelled  to  join  the 
standards  as  the  result  of  defeat  in  battle.^^  Some  of 
them  received  regular  pay  and  rations ;  otiiers  received 

>  Soet  CWmi.  49.  '  Flav.  Tml  Pnb.  o.  14,  aooe^t 

*  Tao.  SiSL  \.  61.  pnetana  sedeoim  milu  tTTODum, 

'  it.  iU.  G.  quoi  omnea  per  divenu  provinaiu 

'  JnL  Capitol,  iiit.  M.  Anton,  e.  ipusit,  etc 

81,  mdt  at  OermuiorDia  anxilU  ■  2ob.  iL  IC 

Dontn  GcnnuKM. 
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grants  of  land,  which  were  held  on  condition  of  military 
service,  and  which  passed  to  their  sons  on  the  same  con- 
dition.* A  p^e  of  the  Notitia  containa  a  list  of  more 
than  twenty  corps  of  these  military  colonists,  tinder  the 
name  Sarmatae  Cientiles,  who  were  settled  at  Tarious 
places  from  Bruttium  to  the  Alps.'  Similar  German 
corps,  under  the  name  of  Laeti,  had  lands  assigned  to 
them  in  almost  every  part  of  GanI  The  Gallo-Eoman 
population  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  residence  of 
these  bands  on  their  soiL  Batavi  are  found  at  Arras ; 
Franks  at  Rennes ;  Sueves  at  Goutances,  Mans,  Bayeux, 
and  Auvei^e ;  Sarmatians  at  Paris,  Poitiers,  and 
Amiens.*  Occasionally  the  laeti  proved  to  be  dangerons 
neighbours.  Thus  we  learn  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
that  a  body  of  Laeti,  in  the  troubled  year  357,  attempted 
to  capture  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  plundered  the  sur- 
lomiding  country.*  Here  we  have  an  anticipation  in 
the  fourth  century  of  what  happened  more  frequently  in 
the  fifth,  when  Burgundiana  and  Visigoths  had  obtained 
a  permanent  settlement  in  Gaul 

We  shall  see,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Germans  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Gaul  distnrbed  and  alarmed  the  Eomans  of  tiie  province 
&r  less  than  we  shonld  have  expected.  In  a  short  time 
the  intrudeia  were  accepted  as  more  or  less  friendly 
neighbours.  Here  again  the  past  history  of  the  Empire 
will  be  found  to  have  prepared  men's  minds  for  what, 
taken  by  themselves,  would  have  seemed  stupendous 
changea      Just  as   there   were  countless  incursions  for 

1  C.   TK-ra.  20,  12,  with  Qodo-  Fl»f.  Vop.  fnA.  c.  H;  C.  TK  TiL 

lioj'a  note  I  ziii.  II,  9;  Amm.  Marc  16,  I. 

zz.  8,  13;  Fixa»g.   CmaUaO.  c  21 ;  *  NotiL   Dig.   pp.  119,  120;  of. 

Zoa.  it  64.  notaa,  pp.  IDll-lOSD.     OntheOoi- 

tilM,   not  to  be  confounded  with 

*  SML   Dig.   ed.    BSokiiig,    p.  LmU,  v.  pp.  1080  igg. ;   of.   Emu. 

121  (o.   zl.}.      CC   tha  gnnta  of  Panig.  CtmM.  a.  31 ;   Amm.  Hsrc 

tame  limitaneaa  mida  to  vatenna  ivi.   11,    4;    Zoa.   ii.    6i;    F.    d< 

ftnd  thsii  aons  on  military  tenure,  CooluigBs,  L'Inv.  Gtrni.  p.  380. 

Lunprid.   Altx.   Sm.   o.   68,  3  4 ;  *  Amm.  Uarc  xvi  11,  4. 
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plunder  before  the  Sueve  and  Vandal  irruption  of  406, 
so  there  were  many  caaes  of  barbarians  seeking  and 
obtaining  a  peaceful  setUement  within  the  &ODtier  before 
the  Visigoths  settled  ou  the  Garonne,  and  the  Baigundians 
on  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Ehone.  Anguatus,  ob 
receivii^  the  Hubmiasion  of  the  TTbii  and  Sicambri, 
assigned  them  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sbine.^ 
Tiberius  transported  40,000  Germans  into  the  same 
r^ou.*  The  Germans  seem  to  have  been  seldom  un- 
willing to  enter  the  circle  of  the  pax  Bomana.  For 
instance  the  Batavians,  driven  from  their  own  country 
by  civU  war,  crossed  the  frontier  and  settled  down  as 
subjects  of  Borne,  and  for  ages  the  Batavian  cavalry  bad 
a  brilliant  reputation  in  the  Boman  army.'  In  the 
third  ceutuiy  Frobos  is  said  to  have  Germanised  the 
provinces.*  He  gave  a  settlement  in  Thrace  to  100,000 
Bastamae,  who,  we  are  told,  proved  themselves  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Empire.  A  similar  experiment^  in  the 
case  of  the  VandaU  and  Gepidae,  seems  to  have  been  less 
successful,  A  body  of  Franks,  who  had  obtained  from 
the  Emperor  a  settlement  somewhere  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  proved  even  less  worthy  of  his  generosity,' 
They  got  a  fleet  together,  spread  havoc  and  confusion 
tbrongb  the  whole  of  Greece,  wrought  great  slaughter  in 
an  attack  on  Syracuse,  and  finally,  having  been  repelled 
from  the  walls  of  Carthage,  returned  to  their  home.  The 
Salian  Franks,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  old  seats 
and  had  occupied  the  region  between  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Meuse,  were,  after  some  hard  fighting,  recognised  as 
Roman  subjects  by  Julian."  The  most  striking  example 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  Germans  to  be  received  on  Boman 
territory  was  the  fJEimous  petition  of  the  Goths  to  the 

'  Suston.  Oa.  c.  21. 
'  lb.  TO).  0.  B. 

»  T«c  HUt.  L  69,  It,  12;  Ann. 
a.  S;  Amm.  U«re.  in.  12,  15. 
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Emperor  Vdens  in '376/  to  be  allowed  to  place  the 
brood  waters  of  the  Danube  between  them  and  the 
teirible  Hune,  who  were  then  advancing  &om  the  East.* 
Probably  a  million  of  men,  women,  and  children  were 
transported  across  the  swollen  riveT.  They  came  not  as 
conq^nerors,  but  as  suppliants  for  food  and  shelter,  under 
the  protection  of  Borne.  No  reader  of  Gibbon  needs  to 
be  told  the  tragic  tale  of  what  followed  that  great 
migration.     It  was  a  turning-point  in  history. 

Among  the  Gothic  chiefs  who  are  seen  in  the  pages  of 
AmmiaDas  Marcellinus  making  a  last  stand  against  the 
Hans  was  one  named  Munderich.*  Some  years  after- 
wards this  chief  is  found  in  the  position  of  duke  on  the 
frontiers  of  Arabia.  Mundericb  is  only  one  of  many  of 
his  race  who  rose  under  the  Empire  to  high  military 
command  and  office.  This  was  a  necessary  result  of  the 
policy  which,  from  the  time  of  Qallieniu,  practically 
excluded  the  senatorial  order  &om  military  service.  We 
have  seen  German  officers  commanding  corps  under 
Valerian  in  Uie  third  century.*  Magnentius,  who  rose  to 
be  Emperor  on  the  murder  of  Gonstans,  was  of  barbarian 
origin,  and  had  once  belonged  to  a  corps  of  I^eti  in 
Gaol.*  Arbc^astes,  who  raised  Eugenius  to  the  throne, 
was  a  Frank,"  who,  by  military  ability  and  commanding 
power,'  obtained  the  post  of  master  of  the  forces  under 
Yalentinian.  Theodosius  cultivated  the  intimacy  of 
many  of  these  barbarian  chiefs,^  and  one  of  his  principal 
lieutenants,  Modares,*  who  rose  to  be  magister  militum, 
was  of  Scythian  descent  Another  barbarian  officer,  who 
bore  a  great  part  in  the  events  of  that  period,  was 
'  Aram.  Hare.  ixzL  8.  '  th.  iv.  E8. 

■  Zoo.  i».  20 ;  Eimap.  9  42,  p.  *  I^-  "■  68.  '^  ^y  xapaXop<w 
81  (MtUl.  Frag.  SiA.  iv.j;  Gibbon,  ^V  ^Aelw  ecaJAnof  ^ap^dpow 
^  2S.                                                               Tirfti     tU      ^(Xfiv     ibJ      b)iBX-xjiiar 

■  »™m    TU.-n    ^.^;    B   K  iUi/rra,    taX     Axlffir     oArtAt     Htl 
,  „        ^           .       ,       ',,  ioj/xott  ftXXmt  Ti;u}ff-ai,  tXx'  M  ml » 

FtaT.  Vop.  Awra.  0.  11.  BcpaTtlt  rioTl  «ii  «df  iti-rrfp  0iA^ 

■  Zoi.  iL  42  ;  a  (1.  Jnav^raut  Kal  rparit^t  rK'sv  «»%■ 
•  /ft.  IT.  8S.  *  Zot.  iT.  2&. 
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Bichomer.^  His  career,  of  which  we  possess  full  details, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  great  position  vhich  men  of 
his  nationality  could  attain  under  the  later  emperois. 
Richomer  was  a  Frank  of  high  birth,  and  first  appears  as 
coont  of  the  domestica  in  the  reign  of  Gratian.  He  was 
sent  into  Thrace  during  the  troubles  with  the  Goths  to 
support  the  Emperor  Talens,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
laiseti  to  the  post  of  magister  milituio.  After  a  period 
of  service  in  the  East,  daring  which  he  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  labanius,  he  was  employed  by  Theodosioa 
in  bi^  command  in  the  campaign  against  Maximns. 
He  had  great  influence  in  the  imperial  counsels,  and 
lived  on  terms  of  intimac7  with  Symmachns  and  his 
circle.  Another  Frank  chief,  Bauto,*  the  father  of  the 
Empress  Endoxia,  is  said  to  have  wielded  an  almost  regal 
power  under  the  yoonger  Yalentinian,  and  his  elevation 
to  the  consulship  in  the  same  year  with  the  Emperor 
Arcadins  was  celebrated  in  a  panegyric  by  S.  Augustine.' 
We  have  taken  a  few  of  the  more  striking  examples  of 
the  rise  of  barbarians  to  commanding  positions.  Other 
names,  such  as  Fravitta,  Gainas,  Merobandes,  Stilicho, 
will  occur  readily  to  any  person  moderately  well  read  in 
the  history  of  the  Lower  Empire.  How  many  more  tatay 
have  disguised  their  nationality  under  Soman  names  no 
one  can  telL*  But  Grerman  chiefs  not  only  obtained  the 
great  military  commands,  they  also  rose  to  the  consulship, 
the  highest  civil  honour  which  the  Emperor  had  to 
bestow.  Dagelaephus**  and  Merobaudes*  were  colleagues 
of  Gratian  in  this  great  office.     In  the  reign  of  Theo- 

1  Amm.  Huo.  iitxi.  7,  i  ;  Kos.  Baniohen,  pp.  G9,  SS,  203. 

Ir.  G4,  GE ;  ef.  Seeok'i  Syrti.  ""v"  ;  ■  Catif.  ti.  B. 

Oodeft«;r'B  nota  to  (7.   71.  tu.   1,  '  Liks  Julioi  Flonu  and  Jnliu 

IS ;  BtTuohtEi,  Jahrbiiisktr,  pp.  18,  SacroTir  {the  lattar  only  partially), 

23,  172.  Tae.  Aiai.  iii   40,  and  JuUni  (m 

*  ZoB.  iT.  33,  GS;  Ambroi.  Sp.  Claudint,   BiM.  ir.  13),  avilia,  a 

i.  21.     The  qnestion  of  hta  religion  BataTiaa,  Tao.  Eitt.  L  G9. 

dapend*  on  uie  ma  of  thg  linear  *  Aicm,  Ham.  irvi.  9,  1,  %.  366. 

puticiplai?ueTn«iuinAmbro«.^  ■  &.   377.      Cf.  IUuKh«ii,  JoAr- 

L   G7,   3 1   of.  Se«ck,   Sym.   oiE  ;  htiA,  pp.  147,  271. 
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doaioa,  Merobandes,  Eichomer,  and  Bauto  were  consols 
in  snccessive  years,  and  at  least  five  more  German  names 
appeat  in  the  reigns  of  the  last  emperors  of  the  West 
When  an  ofBce,  which  the  Emperor  himself  was  proad  to 
hold,  was  given  go  freely  to  men  of  barbarian  origin,  it  ia 
plain  that  the  old  esclusiveness  had  disappeared,  and 
that  the  Germans  had  stolen  their  way  into  the  very 
citadel  of  the  Empire  long  before  its  distant  ontworks 
were  stormed.^ 

Many  of  these  German  ofBcers  were  men  of  brilliant 
talents,  fascinating  address,  and  noble  bearing.  To 
military  skill  they  often  added  the  charm  of  Boman 
culture  and  a  social  tact  which  gave  them  admission  even 
to  the  inner  circle  of  the  Boman  aristocracy.  Symmachns 
writes  to  Bichomer  as  to  one  of  his  most  valued  friends. 
He  extols  his  many  virtues,  and  has  only  one  grudge 
against  him,  that  he  cannot  help  monopolising  idl 
that  is  best  in  Eoman  society.*  The  flriendahip  of  Bauto 
Symmacbus  regards  as  one  of  his  treasures.'  Men  like 
these,  great  soldiers,  and  polished  men  of  the  world,  mnst 
natnrally  have  had  great  social  influence.  And,  indeed, 
there  are  signs  that  even  in  smaller  things,  such  as  toilet 
and  dress,  Germans,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
were  setting  the  fashion.  Three  edicts  of  Honorius, 
between  397  and  416,  forbid  the  wearing  of  trousers, 
long  hair,  and  for  coats  of  the  barbarian  style  within  the 
piecincte  of  the  city.*  The  tone  of  the  law  of  416  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  rage  for  German  fesbions  was  wide- 
spread, and  that  the  previous  edicts  had  been  disregarded. 

In  yet  another  capacity  crowds  of  Germans  bad  been 
introduced  into  Koman  territory.  Synesius,  bishop  of 
Cyrene,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  complains 
that  every  wealthy  household  is  full  of  Gothic  or  Scythian 

>  Rutil.  Nsmat.  ii.  50.  •  Ih.  W.  16,  16. 

■  ^.  iiL  68,  ad  ta  migravlt  quid-  *  C.  TK  xiv.  2,  3,  4 ;  of.  Claud, 

qoid  Boium  optimani  ftiit  in  Raf.  ii.  7S ;  EutiL  Namat.  iL  4S. 
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slaves,  servii^  as  stewards,  butlers,  bakers,  aod  personal 
atteodaBts  of  every  grad&  We  know  also  that  from  the 
first  centtuy  enormous  nnmben  of  Germans  were  planted 
as  ooloni  on  estates  over  all  the  provinces.  Crowds  of 
Matcomanni  were  so  distributed  throughout  Italy  by 
Marcus  Aurelius.^  The  great  empeiois  of  the  t^iird 
century  took  untold  numbers  of  pmoners,*  and  flooded 
the  country  districts  with  new  tillers  of  the  soil'  In  the 
words  of  Frobos,  the  barbarians  were  ploughing  and  sowing 
for  Koman  masters.*  The  victories  of  Julian,  Gratian, 
Theodosius,  and  Stilicho,  all  gained  within  a  period  of 
fifty  yeaiH,  recruited  still  further  the  ranks  of  rural  labour.' 
It  appears  then  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the 
hostile  raids  or  peaceful  settlement  of  the  barbariana  on 
Boman  territory  in  the  fifth  century.  For  more  than 
five  hundred  years  the  Empire  had  been  reusttng  the 
pr«fl8ur«  of  barbarism,  occasionally  suffering  heavily  for  a 
time,  but  always  in  the  end  triumphant  over  mere  force. 
7et  each  successive  victory  had  admitted  in  increasing 
numbers  the  barbarian  element  into  the  frontier  posts, 
the  armies,  or  the  fields  and  households  of  Borne.  The 
highest  military  commands  had  for  generations  been  held 
by  German  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  served  the  State 
loyally  even  against  their  kinsmen  A  Boman,  who  had 
in  his  yonth  seen  the  Alemanui  driven  across  the  Shine, 
and  thonsaads  of  Germans  serving  under  the  eagles  in 
Italy,  who  had  fonnd  in  Bichomer,  Bauto,  or  Stilicho  his 
moat  charming  and  distinguished  friends,  and  had  seen 
Frank  masters  of  the  cavalry  sharing  the  honours  of  the 
consulship  with  the  Emperor,  might,  even  after  the  scen^ 
of  410,  have  smiled  at  the  suggestion  that  the  Empire 
was  in  any  serious  danger  &om  the  Germans. 

1  Jul.  OtpitoL  0.  22,  MoepitqiM  ■erru  .  .  .   Bomuue  prormtu* 

in  dtditionem  Maroonuumoo,  plor-  eta. 

imii  in  Italiun  badnctu.  4  in..  Vnn    v-a  n  ik 

•  ■ftA.PolL.B.  COa-i.  0.8,16.  ""■  Vop.  ftvi.  0.  16. 

■  i(.  0.  9,  I  4,  implatM  tMrteiu  *  Oroa.  viL  S7,  IS. 
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Nor  vere  the  invasions  of  the  first  decade  of  the  fifth 
century  of  such  a  uniform  and  sweeping  character  as  to 
suggest,  even  to  those  who  witnessed  and  suffered  from 
them,  a  single  OTerwhelming  movement,  animated  l^  one 
spirit  and  advancing  to  one  end.  The  numbers  of  the 
invaders  do  not  appear  to  have  approached  the  m^hty 
hosts  who  were  defeated  by  Claudius  and  Frobus  in  the 
third  century.^  The  forces  of  Ataolphua  may  have 
hardly  exceeded  20,000  or  30,000  men.*  The  Bor- 
gondian  invaders  of  Gaul  were  rechoned  at  80,000.* 
The  entire  Vandal  horde,  young  and  old,  slaves  and  free, 
only  amounted  to  the  same  number.*  The  Frank 
warriors,  under  Clovis,  did  not  number  more  than 
6000  men.'  Moreover,  as  was  pointed  out  long  ago 
by  a  great  authority,  the  so-called  invasions  were 
ev«st8  essentially  partial,  local,  temporary.*  We  may 
add  that  then  was  a  great  variety  in  their  purpose 
and  character.  Sometimea  a  band  of  no  great]  numbers, 
bent  wholly  on  plunder,*  will  come  down  on  a  country- 
side and  carry  off  the  cattle  and  peasants  from  the 
fields,  or  effect  a  stealthy  entrance  into  an  unguarded 
town.'  Sometimes  in  greater  masses,  swelling  perhaps 
to  tens  of  thousands,  they  will  sweep  across  a  whole 
province,  capturing  cities,  and  plundering  and  bum- 
ii^  the  &rms  and  country  houses.  Or,  again,  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  army,  claiming  to  be  federated 
soldiers  of  the  Empire,  they  will  quarter  themselves 
on  a  province,  and  draw  from  its  revenues  the 
rations  and  pay  which  were  assigned  to  the  regular 
soldiers  of  Bome.     Or,  once  more,  they  come  with  the 

*  Treb.   PolL  CUiad.  a.   6  ;  FI>v.        sunt  ■enoa.  inreiifla.   tmrmli.  urrt 
Vop.    frab.    □.    16,   qtuulxiiigenta 
milia  hoBtium  caew  lunt 

■  De  ConUnne,  L'lnitt.  0*n»,  p. 
<87. 

■  Otoc  tu.  32,  3  11  ;  Fanrisl,  i. 
120,  thinks  thii  much  eiaKBrated. 

*  Tict.   VitaiLB.    i.,   qm   reptrti 
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express  peimisaion  and  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  as 
permanent  settlers  on  Roman  soil,^  the  chief  deeming 
himself,  at  first,  a  military  official  of  the  Boman  gOTem- 
ment,  and,  as  the  Boman  administration  falls  to  pieces, 
taking  into  his  bands  also  tiie  control  of  the  civil  power, 
collecting  the  taxes,  dealing  ont  justice,  appointing 
officials,'  combining,  in  fact,  the  offices  of  prefect  and 
master  of  the  military  forces.  To  all  these  varieties  of 
relation  with  Bome  must  be  added  the  widest  differences 
of  religions  belief  among  the  invaders.  Some,  like  the 
Franks,  the  Saxons,  or  the  Huns,  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, were  stiU  pagan.'  A  number  of  tribes,  such  as  the 
Vandals,  the  Bw^^diana,  the  Tisigotha,  or  the  Rt^, 
were  Arians ;  *  and  among  these  there  were  various 
d^rees  of  b^tiy,  some,  like  the  Burgundiass,'  being 
comparatively  tolerant,  while  others  were  inspired  with  a 
determined  hostility  to  the  Catholic  faith.'  There  is 
another,  and  perhaps  more  important,  difference  to  be 
observed.  Some  of  the  invading  tribes  had  only  recently 
come  into  contact  with  Bomon  civilisation.  They  hod 
perhaps  received  B^man  envoys,  and  they  knew  well  by 
report  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  the  provinces 
enjoyed  under  the  Boman  sway.  Bat  they  were  od- 
toached  by  its  discipline  and  tone.  Others  there  were 
whom  the  culture  of  the  South  had  already  more  than 


>  Otos.  tU.  4S,  t  S  ;  Proip. 
OhffoiL.  a.  419,  CoDaUntiiu  picom 
finiut  cum  WallU,  d&U  <n  ad 
habituidnm  modiuU  AquiUnia ; 
Idat  Cftron.  a.  41B,  par  Cgn- 
stantiimi  ad  Oalliaa  nTooati  aades 
in  Aqnitanica  .  .  ,  acoepenmt. 

■  Md.  &.  T.  II,  whare  tii«  Bnr- 
gandiuL  Chilperic  u  described  u 
maguter  militimi ;  On^.  Tnr.  H. 
Ft.  li.  20,  Bnriohni  antem  Qot- 
thorum  rai  Viatorium  dacem  saper 
•aptam   ciritatca  praspoinit.      Of. 

aa.  a».  Tii.  17. 

■  Salr.  dt  thA.  D*i,  It.  97,  SI. 


*  Bngipp.    wU.    S.    Stt.    0.    It. 

ad  fin. 

•  Oroa.  TiL  S2  (in  418)  nwaki  of 

the  Bnigondiana  aa  bonnd  to  tlta 
Bomaiu  in  the  Catholic  faith.  And 
Bishop  Fstistu  is  >aid  to  b«  in 
faTDUT  with  Ohilperio  and  his 
qnssn,  Sid.  Ep.-n.\%%  3.  But  in 
the  ttmi  of  AvttTu  it  is  clear  that 


SOS},  and  the  people  wees  probably 
divided.  Qrag.  Tor.  E  S2  dMonbet 
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h&If  converted  into  Itomans.  Their  chiefe  may  h&ve 
held  high  comiuaDd  under  the  emperors,  and  been  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  -the  Boman 
nobility.  Many  of  the  rank  and  file  had  fought  under 
the  eagles,  and  had  acquired  to  some  extent  the  discipline 
and  habits  of  the  Roman  atmy.  In  their  moral  and 
physical  characteristics  also  the  tribes  or  bands,  known 
under  the  names  of  Ooths,  Alans,  Vandals,  or  Alemanni, 
were,  according  to  Boman  writers  of  tills  period,  widely 
different  Salvianus '  tella  us  that  the  T«ndala  were  the 
weakest  and  least  formidable  race ;  the  Goths  chaste  but 
faithless ;  the  Alans  were  lees  treacherous,  but  Kcentioos 
and  rapaciotifl ;  the  Burgundi&ns  were  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  disposition,  and  inclined  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Romans  in  the  territories  which  they  occupied. 
The  Saxons,  the  Franks,  and  the  Heruli  retained  their 
heathen  superstitions,  offered  human  sacrifices,  and  their 
raids  were  marked  by  acts  of  fierce  and  wanton  cruelty, 
especially  towards  the  Christian  dergy  and  the  inmates 
of  monastic  houses.'  In  the  picture  of  Noricum  in  tiie 
life  of  S.  Sererinus,  we  may  observe  nearly  all  these 
various  l^pes  in  close  juxtaposition  and  startling  contrast, 
from  the  Christian  and  half-civilised  Ostrogoth,  cantoned 
in  Faonooia,  in  federal  relations  with  the  Empire,  to  the 
fierce  pagan  Herulian.  One  of  these  tribes  is  on  the 
point  of  moving  on  to  se^  a  permanent  home  on  Italian 
soil'  The  Rugi,  whose  chief  has  come  under  the 
magnetic  spell  of  a  monk  of  extraordinary  saintliness  and 
heroic  energy,*  are  curbed  for  a  time,  and  seem  to  abate 
somewhat  of  their  old  taste  for  rapine  and  violence,  and 
even  to  offer  a  fitful    protection  to  the  harassed  pro- 

'  Dt  Ovh.  ihi,  Til.  6(  ;  cf.  IT.  67.  QtxK.  der  VtVeenamid.  ii.  419. 

*  Enj^pp.  vti.  S.  See.  c  zzit.,  '  ^oppP'  <^  S.  Sev.  c.  t.,  whara 
Eanili  .  .  .  plnrimoa  duxers  cap-  Fliccitheus,  the  Rugiui  king,  con- 
tivos,  preabytenUD  ntibnlo  sus-  mlts  SevsriaQB  nbont  his  fean  of 
pendentM  ;  Cam.  aa  Frov,  Dw.  the  Gotha,  then  in  PumoiuA  ;  cf. 
4G  ;  HieroD.  Ep.  123,  g  IB.  P&llmuui'a   acepticiam    ahont  th* 

*  Jordan.  OA  Hi. ;  of-  Palltaann,  Lift,  iL  S90. 
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vincialfl.'  But  the  province  was  constantly  overrun  by 
otiier  bande  under  various  names,*  Alemanni,  Hernli, 
Thoringi,  scouring  the  country  io  search  of  plunder,  and 
seizing  their  prey  more  often  by  stratagem  and  surprise 
than  by  open  force.  Here-  one  sees,  as  it  were  in  minia- 
ture, and  on  a  confined  scene,  many  of  those  varieties  of 
tribal  character,  and  many  of  those  different  impulses  and 
modes  of  attack,  vhich  may  be  observed  in  the  wider 
field  of  the  whole  Western  world. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  the  period 
of  the  invasions  presents  a  mass  of  complex  phenomena, 
to  which  no  single  comprehensive  formula  will  apply. 
We  may  expect  also  to  find  a  great  variety  of  feeling 
and  opinion  among  contemporary  observers  as  to  the 
character  of  the  invasions,  the  fate  of  the  Empire,  and 
its  future  relations  to  the  barbarian  intruders.  The  man 
who  has  lost  everything  in  tiie  sack  of  his  town,  and 
whose  relatives  have  been  carried  into  slavery  by  the 
raiders,  will  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  invasion 
from  the  great  noble,  the  walls  of  whose  castle  protect 
him  from  wandering  bands,  and  who  lives  on  good  terms 
with  the  neighbouring  chief.  The  Churchman,  in  whom 
Boman  pride  and  patriotism  have  been  weakened  by 
enthnsiastic  devotion  to  the  ascetic  ideal,  will  not  enter- 
tain the  &i&  in  the  mission  and  destiny  of  imperial 
Borne  which  is  an  ineradicable  instinct  of  the  noble, 
saturated  with  the  historic  spirit  of  that  great  organisa- 
tion, and  still  p^an  in  sentiment,  if  not  in  outward 
profession.  We  shall  now  make  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  feelings  of  some  of  those  who  witnessed  the  great 
calamities  and  changes  of  that  time. 
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CHAPTER  n 

EOMAN   7KELING   ABOUT   THK   INTABIOKS   AND   THK 
TUTCEB   07   THK   EUPIBE 

In  the  early^  years  of  the  fifth  century  the  nunours  of 
the  movements  of  Alaric  and  Eadagaisns  created  the 
liveliest  alarm  in  Italy.  Even  in  the  noble  poem  in 
which  Claudian  celebrates  tiie  triumph  of  Stilicbo,  full 
as  it  is  of  the  poet's  faith  in  Borne,  we  seem  to  feel  the 
thrill  of  terror  Thlcli  unnerved  all  but  tiie  braveet  in 
the  previous  year.  The  repair  of  the  vails  of  the  <nty 
by  Stilicho,*  commemorate  in  inscriptions  vhicb  are 
extant,  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of  snperstitionB 
terror  which  carries  ua  back  to  the  early  days  of  die 
Sepnblic.  All  the  old  omens  which  portended  disaster 
were  reported* — dreams,  edipees,  causeless  conflagia- 
tions,  showers  of  stones,  a  comet  shooting  &om  the 
eastern  heavens  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  Gothic 
hordes  had  issued.  Such  was  the  terror  that  doubts 
even  arose  whether  Borne  bad  not  reached  her  &ted 
term.  The  augural  explanation  of  the  twelve  voltures 
which  Romulus  had  seen  at  her  foundation  '  was  recalled, 
and  the  fears  of  many  blinded  them  to  the  fact  that,  of 
the  twelve  centuries  prefigured  by  the  birds,  the  last  had 
only  half  run  ita  couiGe*     Many  of  the  wealthy  clasq 

■  (7,/,i.Ti.  1188-1190.  Stilicho'i  •  Liv,  L  7. 

name    ia    ansed   from   tha    Ituci.  '   ^  Claad.  de  £til.  Gel.  266  : 

IISO.  tancnpntimlinDgg.lnteiceptoquai'oUtii 

*  Gland,  dt  Bell.  Get.  227  »qq.  mstla. 
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aooght  places  of  security,  in  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the 
ifiunds  off  the  Etruscan  coaat'  Kay,  if  Claudian  may  be 
beUeved,*  there  were  even  thoughts  of  removing  the  seat 
of  government  from  Italy  to  Gratd.  Many  an  edict  of 
these  years  '  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  poet  that  the 
Vandal  adventurer,  who  had  risen  to  be  captain  of  the 
Soman  armies,  set  an  example  of  high  coarse  and 
steadfastness  to  the  degenerate  oobles,  who  were  ready  to 
abandon  without  a  struggle  the  venerable  seat  of  order 
and  civilisation  at .  the  first  sign  of  danger.  Yet  it 
would  appear  that  the  panio  did  not  last  long.  The 
behaviour  of  all  parties  in  the  fruitless  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  final  rupture  with  Alaric  aud  tJie 
sack  of  Bome  shows  a  remarkable  confidence  either  in 
the  strength  of  the  Empire,  or  in  the  moderation  of  the 
Gkithio  diiel  On  the  one  hand,  the  government  of 
Savenna  rejected  his  successive  offers  of  friendship  and 
support*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soman  Senate  ac- 
quiesced in  his  tennre  of  the  oE&ce  of  magister  militmn 
under  Attalus,  the  Emperor  whom  by  his  orders  they 
created.'  Both  the  scornful  rejection  and  the  easy 
acceptance  of  his  claims  show  that,  after  the  first 
momenta  of  alarm,  Alaric  was  not  regarded  as  a  half- 
savage  invader,  the  foe  of  the  Soman  name  and  of 
civilisation.  He  was  after  all  a  Christiao.*  He  had 
served  as  an  officer  of  Theodosius  in  the  campaign 
against   Eugenius.^       It    is    true    that    the    marshes   of 


>  CUnd.  d»  Bell.  Out.  217 : 

jam.  Jftm  canicendiin  pnppn, 
Sudwwiu«  hkblGuQ  ■lnui,  «t  InboaplU 

nxi  nuut^   TitAmqiu   fnto  ■pomantfl 

Rutil.  Nunat  L  S27.     S.  Jerome, 
writiDg  ftboDt  this  tima  {Sp.  128, 
'3  4),  am,  nultft  mt  rc^o  quae  nan 
tznlsa  BomsDos  habeaL 
<  eland,   de  Bm.   GtL   209  and 


31G: 


tojnefngim 


'  a  Tft.  tU.  20,  12  ;  TiL  18,  18. 

*  Zoe.  T.  88. 

*  lb.  tL  S,  7,  'i  yiiteoitla  .  .  . 
rSeir  MSattr  dts  'AXdptxm 
iKlKivetr  .  .  .  rdt  Si  rS»  iiKi/uar 
m-partiTflat  ait^  t«  'AXap<xy  «d 
OliiiXcPTi  TopiSuar. 

'  Oros.  rii.  39,  g  1  ;  Aug,  dt  Civ. 
Dei,  i.  -n. 

'  Zoa.  7.  6  ;  Soot,  vii  10, 
'X\ipix«  .  ,  ■  rf  paaAti  Qtclorlif 
tls  Tiv  nari  Eiytrlaii  toD  Tiipdnn 
ri\tiMr  avmiax'/rrat,  itT.X. 
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Bavenna,  to  which  in  the  first  alarm  the  seat  of  govem- 
ment  had  been  removed  from  Milan,  was  a  secure  refuge 
for  HoDorinB  and  his  court.  And  it  is  also  true  that  the 
Senate  may  have  felt  it  safer  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
man  who  had  the  supplies  of  Rome  at  his  mercy.  Still, 
on  neither  side  are  tJiiere  the  signs  of  that  paralyBis  of 
terror  which  seized  the  upper  claBses  on  the  first  newa  of 
the  approach  of  the  GrothB. 

Bat  in  410,  when,  after  the  foilore  of  all  negotiations, 
the  city  had  at  last  fallen  a  prey  to  the  army  of  Alaric, 
everything  was  changed.  Eight  hundred  years  had  passed 
since  Kome  had  been  violated  by  the  Gauls  of  Brennus. 
In  spite  of  all  troublee  on  the  frontiers,  in  spite  of  the 
alarms  of  the  great  invasions  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fouitb  ceixturies,  the  sacred  centre  of  government  had 
never  realised  the  possibility  that  her  own  stately  security 
would  ever  be  disturbed.*  Not  only  had  all  true  sons  of 
Rome  a  religious  faith  in  her  mission  and  destiny,  but 
they  had  good  reason  to  rely  on  the  awe  which  she  in- 
spired in  the  barbarous  races  who  ranged  around  her 
frontiers.*  There  seemed  an  almost  infinite  distance 
between  the  plouder  of  provinces,  which  was  so  con- 
stantly  and  so  rapidly  avenged,  and  the  violation  of  the 
heart  and  seat  of  Roman  power.  But  now  the  spell  was 
broken ;  the  mystery  and  awe  which  surrounded  the 
great  city  had  been  pierced  and  set  at  nought.  The 
moral  force,  so  much  more  important  in  government  than 
the  material,  had  been  weakened  and  desecrated.  The 
shock  given  by  this  great  catastrophe  to  old  Boman  con- 
fidence and  pride  most,  for  the  time,  have  been  over- 

'  T«t  ftfter  the  victon  of  Pol-  '  Cf.    Qie  words    pat   into    ths 

lentia  Clandiau  ntten  tAo  pn7«r,  mooth  of  tha  old  GoUiio  iranior  in 
which  Boimda  like  a  prophecy :  Claud.  d«  Btil.  Ofi.  EOS : 

JaplMr,  Dt  dslntn  Nnmu,    Hdimans  dMtltnaat     jMAaU  pncnl  dlcustnr  In 

QdMdI,  hoitam 

butariea  acBUii  Alt«m  tomann  pio&sli  rnlmiu,  dlvinlqiu  mlul  pro  momniiu 
pooslt.  dt  ucannm  tutl  dqmndora  r^nL  ^v^ . 
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whelming.  Yet  from  all  that  proud  aristocracy,  men  of 
letters  and  a£fairs,  hardly  a  word  has  come  down  to  tell 
na  what  they  felt  in  the  wreck  of  material  fortune  and 
patriotic  illusiona.'  We  can  only  conjecture  their  feel- 
ings on  the  eventa  of  the  time  &om  the  words  of  S. 
Jerome, penned  in  his  cell  at  Bethlehem  in  the  year411. 
Although  he  had  fled  from  the  world,  he  was  still  a 
Roman  at  heart,  steeped  in  her  literary  culture,  and 
proad  of  her  great  history.  When  the  rumour  of  the 
fall  of  Kome  reached  him,  he  broke  off  his  Commentary 
on  Ezekiel;*  his  voice  was  choked  with  sobs  as  he 
thought  of  the  capture  of  the  great  cit?'  "which  had 
taken  captive  all  the  world."  In  an  earlier  letter, 
referring  to  the  invasion  of  the  eastern  provinces,'  he 
says  that  his  soul  shnddera  to  recite  the  ruin  of  bis  time. 
For  twenty  years  all  the  lands  &om  Constantinople  to 
the  Julian  Alps  are  daily  drenched  with  Soman  blood. 
The  protrinces  are  a  prey  to  Alans,  Huns,  Vandals,  and 
Marcomanni  Matrons  and  viigins  devoted  to  God,*  the 
noble  and  the  priest,  are  made  the  sport  of  diese 
monsters.  The  churches  are  demolished,  the  bones  of 
the  martyrs  are  dug  up,  horses  are  stabled  at  the  altars 
of  ChrisL  "  The  Soman  world  is  sinMug  into  ruin,  and 
still  we  hold  our  heads  erect.  .  .  .  Happy  Nepotianna 
who  does  not  see  such  things,  who  does  not  hear  of  them. 
Miserable  are  we  who  have  to  suffer  them,  or  see  our 
brethren  suffering.  And  yet  we  wish  to  live,  and  think 
that  those  who  have  been  taken  from  such  a  scene  are  to 
be  mourned  rather  than  deemed  happy  in  their  fate.  .  .  . 
It  is  through  our  sins  that  the  barbarians  are  strong ;  it 

'  8.  Aogiutiae  cotnpUina  in  one  tentia :   Caintar  orbs  qoM  totmn 

of  his  iBttsn  that  no  one  had  sant  oplt  otbem. 
him  •  fOU  and  lathsatio  aoooont  of  ■  il   SO '  123  S  16 

ths  oalumldea  in  Italy,   probably  .  ^,-  „  '       J   n_  '    yu     .■ 

referring  to Alario'.  fait  £ego;  t.  *  Ct  Ca^.  it Pror,.  Div.  tt: 

«gQ   gi  qouatampU  Delltonltpopatulsrlraiil 
„'  ZJ^               ix^    *  n«    ■  n-    u            L  one  Tlollla  HCtI  ¥*■■  EoflLljtOTlf  T 

"  illsron.^l2e,127,b>««tTOX       mm  honor  InnnpUB  darotM  TirgJmistli, 
et  dugnltas  interdpiimt  Terba  dio'  ii«  tnlt  tudh  nUcIoiili  unor. 
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ia  owing  to  om  vices  that  the  Bomaa  armies  are  con- 
qaeied."  And  in  a  letter  to  a  G-allic  lady,  he  speaks 
with  horror  of  the  countless  hordes  who  have  swept  &om 
the  Bhine  to  the  Pyreneea  Great  cities,  like  Mainz, 
Sheims,  Nantes  have  been  wiped  oat ;  the  provinces  of 
Aquitaine,  Lyons,  and  Narboune  have  been  desolated ; 
thousands  have  been  hntchered  even  in  the  chniches ; 
and  famine  has  completed  the  work  of  the  sword.  There 
was  perhaps  exf^geration  in  the  romonrs  which  found 
their  way  to  the  distant  monastery  at  Bethlehem,  And 
the  warm  imagination  and  vehement  rhetoric  of  8. 
Jerome  have  probably  deepened  the  colours  of  the  tragic 
tales  of  massacre  and  sacrilege  which  reached  bim,  The 
interest  of  his  words  for  us  lies  in  the  passionate  rc^;ret 
felt  by  the  true  Eoman,  and  the  lesson  drawn  by  the 
Christian  ascetic.  The  same  lesson  we  shall  find  taught 
with  even  greater  emphasis  by  another  Christian  moralist 
who  had  himself  witnessed  the  invasion  of  GauL* 

S.  Jeromes  description  of  the  disasters  of  the  time 
may  seem  eza^erated  in  the  light  of  the  sixty  or  seventy 
years  which  followed.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  moral  effect  of  the  capture  was  for  the  moment  over* 
whelming.  Immense  nombera  of  the  various  corpora- 
tions,' who  were  bound  to  certain  crafts  and  functions, 
fled  from  the  city.  This  must  have  caused  a  great  dis- 
location of  the  social  life  of  the  capital  And  in  the 
year  412  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  orders  all  governors  of 
provinces  to  compel  the  return  of  these  fugitives  to  their 
proper  functions.*  There  was  also  a  second  ,exodnB  of 
many  of  the  upper  class,  who  fled  to  AMca  and  the  East 
One  case  o(  which  we  possess  the  details  will  help  as  to 
realise  the  fate  of  these  noble  exiles.      The  Demetrias, 

>  Sslv.  d«  ffui  ZM,  riL  t  108, 
&oU  no8  morum  nostromin  Titia 
Ticerunt. 

'  Tbe  oorpotati  included  the  pla-  *  C.  T\.  zIt.  2,  4  ; 

U>Tfli,  catabolsiiBes,  tosrii,  pecakrii,       ftnd  Nov.  TK.  SS. 
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whose  ascetic  devotion  drev  forth  the  extravagant  lauda- 
tions of  S.  Jerome,  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest 
and  wealthiest  houses  among  the  Boman  aristocracy. 
The  Anicii  appear  in  the  consular  liata  for  many  years. 
One  of  her  ancestors  was  proconaol  of  A&ica  in  t^e  reigo 
of  Yalerian,  another  was  colleague  of  Aorelian  in  the 
cooanlBbip,  and  a  third  held  the  same  great  ofKce  in  the 
early  years  of  the  reign  of  Constantine.*  Her  grand- 
father, Sex.  Fet3t>nius  Frobus,  had  filled  more  important 
ofBces  than  any  man  of  his  time.*  The  father  and  nocle 
of  Demetrias,  who  were  the  consuls  of  395,  have  been 
immortalised  in  a  poem  of  Clandian.  Demetrias  and  her 
grandmother,  Faltonia  Proba,  having  ransomed  themaelvea 
from  the  Ooths,  and  having  hired  a  vessel  at  one  of  the 
Italian  ports,  effected  their  escape,  amid  great  hardships, 
to  Africa.*  But  when  they  lauded  there,  they  had,  in 
the  words  of  S.  Jerome,  to  encounter  a  monster  more 
cruel  than  any  in  the  legends  of  the  Western  seas. 
Count  Heraclian  was  then  governor  of  the  province,*  a 
man  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  wine  and  for  gold.  He 
was  the  assassin  of  Stilicho,  and  the  successor  of  Olympioa 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Catholic  party.  But  his  religions 
principles  were  compatible  with  the  grossest  and  most 
heartless  cruelty  to  women  and  to  fellow-Christians.  He 
had  mustered  a  crowd  of  Syrian  slave-dealers  in  the 
A&ican  ports,  who  were  ready  to  purchase  the  hapless 
refugees ;  and  many  a  Boman  lady  of  noble  birth  was 
consigned  by  this  rufGan  to  the  ignominy  of  an  Eastern 
harem.     Proba  and  her  grand-daughter  were  compelled 

I  See  Seack'i  Sym.  xcL,  with  the  ■  Hierou.  Bp.  ISO,  %  7,  quae  de 

Stamina  of  the  f»mil]r.  medio     msri     fnmuitem     rident 

*  Cr.   Ana.  ^.   rvt    IB,   Probo      patriam,  et  fragili  oymliae  ulutein 
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to  purchase  their  freedom,  or  save  their  honour,  by  an 
enormous  nmBom.'  Others  of  their  class  found  their  way 
to  S.  Jerome's  monastery  at  Bethlehem  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  destitution.  The  nnmlier  of  these  visitors  was  so 
great  that  the  saint,  although  his  hospitality  was  boundless, 
sometimes  found  his  studious  labours  sadly  disturbed.' 

In  the  meantime,  the  recovery  of  confidence  and 
equanimity  at  Bome  itself  seems  to  have  been  rapid.  It 
is  probaUe  that  the  slaughter  and  material  damage 
inflicted  by  Alaiic  have  been  exa^erated.  The  ancient 
authorities  give  very  different  accounts  of  the  matter. 
According  to  some,  there  was  wholesale  massacre,*  and 
senatois  were  tortured  and  put  to  death  in  large 
numbers  ;  *  the  city  was  ravaged  with  fire,''  and  most  of 
the  great  works  of  art  were  destroyed.*  On  the  other 
hand,  Orosius,^  writing  only  a  few  years  after  the  sack, 
states  that,  while  some  buildings  were  burnt  down,  Alaric 
gave  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  content  themselves  with 
plunder  and  to  abstain  &om  bloodshed.  Jordanes  even 
asserts  that  the  Groths  did  not  set  fire  to  any  buildings, 
and  that  by  Alaric's  oonunand  they  confined  tJiemselves 
to  pillage.'  Tbb  probabilities  of  the  case  are  all  in 
favour  of  the  less  tragic  view  of  the  catastrophe.  The 
tbiee  days,  during  which  the  Goths  remained  within 
the  walls,  were  short  enough  for  the  collection  of  the 
enormous  spoil  which  Alaric  carried  off  in  his  southward 
march.  S,  Augustine,  who  took  a  gloomy  enough  view 
of  the  event,  distinctly  says  that  very  few  senatois  were 
put  to  death.*     It  is  probable  that  fire  may  have  broken 

'  FrobaratamsdtaHome,  having  ■  Socc.  ffiiL  Sxl.  TiL  10,  roXU 

ncoTsred  same  part  of  her  proper^.  r&t  Banfuvrrur  inclmir  ■nr^aua'ap. 

See  the  inacripbotiB  to  her  memoiy  *  Oras.  Tii.  38. 

in  C.J.L.  vL  17S4.  *  JordMi,  Oa.  a.  SO,  spoUaJittMi- 

■  Hieron.  ^.  71,S  B ;  oE  ^.  147.  ?™'  """  ""T'  ?*  ■°'""''  8"*^ 

*^^^l.r^LZ  '«V V^^^^r^  ,  .B.  Gothi 

•  Socr.  Silt.  KxL  yii  10.  ,,,0  tam  DniltJ»  SaMtoribaa  pepar- 
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out  here  and  there,  but  the  only  great  building  which  is 
positively  known  to  have  been  bomt  down  waa  the 
palace  of  Sallnat,*  of  which  the  ruins  were  stiil  standing 
in  the  time  of  Frocopina.  Even  if  Alaric  had  not  been 
restrained  by  policy  from  a  wholesale  and  wanton  destmc- 
tiott  of  great  masterpiecee  of  art,  his  Grotba  coald  not 
have  wrought  such  havoc  in  so  short  a  time.  Bat  &e 
most  convincing  argoment  is  derived  from  the  poem  of 
Batilins  Namatianos,  who,  as  he  bids  a  relactant  farewell 
to  the  cdty  which  he  r^srds  witii  a  passionate  love  and 
reverence,'  sees  only  the  crowded  monnments  of  her 
glory,  and  has  his  eyes  dazzled  by  the  radiance  of  her 
glittering  fanes.*. 

The  remains  of  Butilins  are  of  great  valne,  becanse  he 
is  almost  the  only  man  of  the  last  pagan  generation  from 
whom  we  can  learn  something  of  the  feelings  of  his  class 
ahont  the  fdtnre  of  the  Empire  in  the  &ce  of  its  perila. 
He  was  a  pagan  of  the  pagans,  imbaed,  as  we  have  seen,* 
with  a  mingled  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  new  ascetic 
spirit  which  had  peopled  the  islands  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea 
with  men  "  who  are  as  much  afraid  to  enjoy  the  gifts  (& 
fortone  as  to  face  its  reverses."  '  His  paternal  estates  in 
Gaol  had  been  ravaged  by  the  invaders,*  The  rains  of 
his  home,  the  streams  and  groves  of  his  desolated  lands, 
he  feels,  are  calling  him  to  repair  the  waste.  Yet  he 
betrays  no  symptom  of  despair.  Three  years  after  the 
siege  he  had  held  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  city.' 
He  may  have  actually  seen  the  Goths  within  the  walls. 
But  there  is  hardly  a  hint  that  any  serious  event  has 
I  Proc  At  BM.  rand.  1.  Z  *  lb.  i.  44G  : 

'  Euta  NuMt  L  *7.  ^     "",'»£""         ^ 

dum  DulA  fbrmldsa,  neo  bauA  pg«KA  paAi, 
.  ^  ,   «-  •  J6.  i.  26. 

■■"■'■'"=  ^  lb.    L    167-160 ;   of.      8Beck'» 
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othan  that  of  coiuuliiia  Tosciaa,  C. 
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occnrred.'  The  temples  of  the  gods  are  still  standing  in 
their  dazzlbg  radiance  under  the  serene  Italian  sky.^ 
The  cheeie  of  the  spectators  in  the  circus  reach  his  eaie 
aa  his  ship  still  lingers  in  the  Tiber.*  He  feels  a  pas- 
sionate regret  at  quitting  "  this  fair  queen  of  the  world," 
so  mighty,  bo  merciful,*  so  bounteous,  whose  visible 
splendour  is  only  the  &int  symbol  of  her  worldwide  and 
godlike  sway.  Certainly  there  is  here  no  querulous  and 
faint-hearted  lamentation  over  a  crushing  and  appalling 
disaster.  The  troubles  of  the  time,  referred  to  in  a  few 
vague  phrases,  are  treated  as  merely  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  such  as  Bome  has  known  before,  and  from  which 
she  has  always  risen  with  renewed  vitality.'  The 
enemies  of  Bome  have  always  repented  their  success. 
"  Victoria  Brenni  non  distulit  AUia  poenam."  This  faith 
in  Uie  star  of  Borne,  expressed  with  such  genuine 
enthusiasm,  seems  in  Butilius  not  to  be  founded  on 
the  consciousness  of  material  strength.  It  is  rather  a 
religions  feeling  springing  &om  a  clear  perception  of  the 
troe  mission  of  Bome  and  the  nature  of  her  services  to 
homani^ :  "  Quod  r^nas  minus  eat  quam  quod  r^nare 
mereris."  *  The  triumphs  of  Bome  have  been  triumphs  of 
law  and  equal  justice  for  the  vanquished.  The  child  of 
Mars  and  Venus,'  she  has  united  love  and  tenderness  to 
warlike  nd^t ;  and  so  has  she  made  of  the  earth  with 
its  divers  peoples  a  sii^^le  country.'  Here  Orosios  and 
Butilius,  the  Christian  and  the  pi^an,  join  bands. 
"  Bome,"  says  Oroslus  *  in  eETect,  "  has  stripped  exile  of  its 
terrors.  Wherever  I  go,  I  find  my  fatherland,  I  come  as 
a  Boman  among  Romans."     But  the  pagan  noble  has  a 
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greater  faith  than  the  Christian  priest  in  the  future  of 
the  Soman  sway.  Rising  superior  to  all  the  Ticiseitudefl 
of  fortune,  she  is  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  trem- 
bling Goth ; '  the  pacified  nations  are  still  to  pay  her  tribute 
and  pour  their  wealth  into  her  bosom ;  she  may,  with  no 
term  set  to  her  dominion,  extend  her  laws  over  the 
coming  ages,'  and  have  no  fear  of  the  dista£f  of  the  Fat«8. 
Such  were  the  hopes  or  beliefs  of  one  who  may  have  seen 
the  Goth  in  possession  of  Rome,  and  who  was  retumii^ 
to  find  the  same  Gothic  host  settled  in  his  native 
Aquitaine.  What  secret  mi^vings  Rutilius  may  have 
had  we  can  never  know,  at  how  he  fared  when  be  found 
himself  once  more  on  bis  ravE^ed  estate.  His  life,  which 
is  known  to  us  only  for  a  moment,  is,  like  his  poem,  a 
mere  fragment,  a  bit  of  vrreckage,  as  it  were,  appearing  for 
an  instant  on  the  waves  and  then  lost  to  sight  for  ever. 
TTin  is  the  almost  solitary  voice  which  reaches  us  directly 
from  that  generation  qf  the  high  aristocracy  of  Rome, 
which,  from  whatever  cause,  pride,  grief,  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  a  great  civilisation,  or  from  the  cruelty  of 
time  in  engulfing  all  record  of  its  feelings,  is  now  as 
silent  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  Rutilius  Namatianos  was 
returning  from  hia  prefecture  to  Gaul,  Orosius,  the  young 
Spanish  disciple  of  S.  Augustine,  was  composing  his 
historical  answer  to  the  pagan  cry  that  Rome  had 
perished  in  the  Christian  times.  This  work  has  been 
already  referred  to  in  an  account  of  the  last  open  conflict 
between  Christian  and  pagan  in  the  West*  It  was 
composed  primarily  to  confute  the  open  accusations  of 
the  heathen  remnant,  and  to  quiet  the  uneasiness  of 
doubters  on  the  Christian  side.  Orosius  employed  a 
limited  erudition  and  a  boundless  hcence  of  assertion 
to  prove  that  the  pre-Christian  (^es  had  been  scourged 

'  BatiL  VuiuL  i.  1*3.  ponlgB  Tictum  Romuu  In  •uonla  tacM, 

■  ii.  I  las !  ■  *  T.  *«(>ro,  p.  87. 
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witii  eTfiiy  form  of  calamity  io  a  degree  unknown  to 
his  coDtemporaries,  and  to  deepen  every  sliadow  in  the 
history  of  the  post  But  worthless  as  his  work  ia  for  its 
main  pnipose,  it.  has  a  great  value  for  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  possible  future  attitude  of  the  Church  to 
the  barbarians. 

A  necessary  complement  of  the  view  which  Orosius 
took  of  past  history  was  his  determined  resolve  to 
minimise  the  coDTolsions  and  t^e  BufTerings  of  his  own 
tiin&  He  had  suffered  personaUy  in  the  Vandal  invasion 
of  Spain  ;  ^  he  must  have  witnessed  some  of  the  horrors 
described  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatins.'  Yet  he  can  speak 
of  the  capture  of  Borne  as  a  single  act  of  brigandage  in  a 
world  enjoying  general  tranquillity,*  The  (Joths,  In  their 
first  onset,  might  be  fierce  and  rapacious,  bwt  they  were 
after  aU  feUow-ChristianB.  Their  chief  had  kept  inviolate 
the  Gbrietian  churches;*  the  soldiers,  in  the  midst  of  their 
pillage,  had  formed  a  singular  procession  to  escort  the 
sacred  vessels  to  the  basilica  of  S.  Peter,  singing  hymns 
as  they  went.  They  had  no  hatred  of  Borne,  no  wish  to 
overthrow  her  empire.  Bather  their  great  chiefs,  Alaric 
and  Atanlphns,  had  a  singular  reverence  for  Bome."  Their 
strongest  wish  was  to  be  admitted  to  any  settlement  which 
Borne  might  assign  to  them,'  and  they  were  ready,  in 
return  for  the  boon,  to  protect  her  and  to  restore  her 
power.  In  his  native  country  Orosius  had  seen  the 
Germans  turning  from  br^andage  and  slaughter  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fields.  They  were  b^iuniog  to  live  on 
terms  of  amity  and  good-fellowship  with  their  Boman 
neighbours,  many  of  whom  preferred  the  rule  of  the  bar- 
barians to  the  crushing  exactions  of  the  Boman  treasury.^ 

1  OrcM.   iii   20,   5.    His   nadTe  *  lb.  tU.  39. 

I^ion  was  probably  Turtconensu  :  *  lb.  TiL  18. 

cf.  TiL  22,  aoa  qnoqas  in  HiBpanis  *  ift.  L  IS,  S,  eiiguu habitationis 

TBTTaconsmncftnun.  .  .  catandunaa.  aedom  Qon  ax  lua  elaotjong  aed  ex 

*  Idat.    Chran. ,   deboochantibna  noatro  jndioio  niguit. 

pa^  HiapanisB  barbarit,  eto.  '  Jk  Tii   41,  7,  bubari  exacmti 
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SalTianns  tells  ua  the  same  thing.  But  Salvianus  wrote 
more  thao  a  geaeratioD  after  Orosins.  And  it  is  creditable 
to  the  insight  and  caDdoor  of  Oroslus  that  he  Bhoold  ao 
soon  and  so  clearly  have  perceived  the  more  hopeful  aide 
of  the  barbarian  invaBions,  and  the  promise  of  a  rapproche- 
ment between  the  Somana  and  their  invaders.  He  shows 
far  more  discernment  and  detachment  &om  prejudice  than 
die  statesmen  of  Savenna  who  rejected  the  overtnrea  of 
Alaric,  and  compassed  the  deatii  of  Stillcho.  In  Orosins 
we  see  the  Church  already  adapting  herself  to  altered 
conditions,  and  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  the  new 
forces. 

If  wfl  ask  what  Orosins  thinks  of  the  condition  and 
future  destiny  of  Borne,  we  obtain  a  somewhat  uncertain 
reply.  On  the  one  hand,  in  spite  of  all  her  disasters, 
Borne  still  retains  her  imperial  sway  intact;'  on  the 
ottier,  the  migh^  moss  of  the  once  omnipotent  Boman 
commonwealth  is  b^^inning  to  feel  die  decrepitude  of 
age.*  Borne  will  have  her  term,  like  the  empires  of  the 
past,  like  all  things  human.  Her  power  was  founded  on 
force,  and  won  by  bloody  oonqnests,  which  caused  fiar 
greater  misery  over  vast  spaces  of  the  world  than  any 
inflicted  by  the  Gothic  inroads.*  And  yet  her  rule  has 
given  a  period  of  extraordinary  tranqnillity,  order,  and 
prosperity  to  the  nations  whom  she  conquered.*  If  yon 
have  to  fly  from  one  province,  yon  can  find  a  home,  a 
country,  everywhere — "ubique  patria,  nbique  lex,  et  religio 

TMidQOtque  Bomsim  at  (ooiM  modo  oolnmia. 

•t  mmiooa  foTent  nt  inrBDuntai  iun  *  lb.    iL  fl,    14,    illaa   quondam 

InteTMMqniduaRonuDiqniiiulint  BamMiM   raipnblic&a   miilM    Dono 

inter  bwunx  paDperem  libertatam  maeii  imbBciUitata  propriae  Bsneo- 

qnam  Inter   Romanoi    tribntariam  tntu  qnam  alienis  conauiaaa  viribiw 

aolUaitudinem  nutdnera.     Compare  oontremesciint. 

mth  thia  dt  Qab.  Dei.   ».  26,  ao  •  li.  r.  1,  4. 
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mea  est"'  The  Bomau  peace,  the  Bomaii  culture,  Som- 
ania,  is  greater  than  Some  and  will  BUTvive  hei.  And 
along  witii  thia  cosmopolitan  feeling,  there  ia  here  and 
there  a  cniiona  emergeDce  of  proTiocial  patriotism,  the 
taint  dawn,  as  it  were,  of  modem  nationality.  More  than 
once,  Xij  a  sort  of  patriotic  inelevance,  OiosioB  enlarges 
on  the  stahbom  resistance  which  the  Spaniards  offered  to 
the  Boman  generals,*  and  the  sufferiugB  from  famine  and 
slaughter  endured  by  his  countrymen  dniiog  the  struggles 
of  two  hundred  years.  While  recognising  the  peace 
and  happiness  which  the  Soman  Empire  had  given  the 
world  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  he  is  hardly  so  ready 
as  S.  Augustine  to  do  justice  to  the  manly  virtue  by 
which  the  Empire  was  won.*  His  sympathy  is  rather 
for  the  conqnered  races.  Borne  subdued  the  world  to 
gratify  her  love  of  dominion,  her  lust  for  gold  and 
Inxuiy.  The  blessings  which  her  rule  has  diffiised  are 
dae  to  the  Divine  will  which  has  guided  the  course  of 
history. 

Between  Orosius  at  the  banning  of  the  century,  and 
Salvianus  and  Sidonius  who  wrote  towards  its  close,  we 
have  little  to  tell  us  how  the  Bomans  regarded  the 
course  of  events.  The  great  lettered  and  noble  class 
is  absolutely  silent  The  sous  and  grandsons  of  the 
generation  of  Symmschus,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  tJie 
generation  of  Sidonius,  though  they  witnessed  the  con- 
queet  of  Bomau  A&ica  by  the  Vandals,  the  invasion  of 
Gaul  by  Attila,  the  settlement  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Aquitaine,  have  not  left  even  a  fragment  to  inform  ns  as 
to  their  fortunes,  their  hopes,  or  their  fears.  The  only 
message  we  have  &om  that  generation  comes  in  three 

1  Oww.  T.  2,  1.  ■  i)e  C^.   Uri,  u.   2 ;  U.   2S,  0 

*  Ib.t.  i,  iht  Tictoriea  of  Viru-  indolcB  Bomani  laudabilii,  O  pro- 

thni;  r. 7, the wuwithNiutiBntU;  gsniw    Btgnlonim,    Scftavolanim, 

T.  19,   Serteriiu  ;  vii.   34,   Trajui  S(iipLonam,FKbricionmi,  hsecpotiiii 

and  Theododiu  of  Spanish  origm  ;  conciipisca ;  of.  Sp.  138,  %  17,  rem- 

of.  Homer,  pp.  87,  38  )  Ebert,  Lit.  pnbliMm  qmm  primi  Bomuii  con- 

dtt.  UiUelaliers,  p.  SU.  stitaenuit  anionmtqnB  rirtatibiu. 
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poems,  composed  by  Christians  and  ascetdcs  who  had  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  the  great  invasion  of  Gaul  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  And  it  is  cnriooH  to  contrast 
with  the  hopeful  optimism  of  Orosios  the  honor  and  grief 
of  these  writers  at  what  seems  to  them  to  be  the  deatJt- 
agony  of  the  Soman  world. 

The  poems  entitled  Ad  Uxorem  and  Dt  Promdentia 
IHvifna}  which  used  to  be  wrongly  attributed  to  S. 
Prosper,*  and  the  Commemitoriwm*  of  S.  Orientius  are,  as 
it  were,  the  solitary  voices  which  come  to  us  from  the 
dha  mass  of  the  generation  who  witnessed  the  Snevic 
and  Vandal  inrasiona.  In  phrases,  often  almost  identi- 
cal, they  describe  the  sufTering  and  tenor  of  the  time. 
The  country  is  smoking  like  one  great  fonoral  pyre.*  Its 
strongest  and  Oiirest  citiee  have  been  given  op  to  fire  and 
sword.  Kothing  has  escaped  the  violence  of  the  invaden, 
castles  on  apparently  inaccessible  rocks,*  the  lonely  her- 
mit^e  buried  in  the  woods,"  churches  guarded  by  the  relics 
of  saints  and  martyrs^ — no  place,  however  stroi^  or 
remote  or  sacred,  was  safe  firom  tiieir  attacks.  The  aged 
priest  has  been  driven  into  slavery  with  his  fiook,^  the 
mother  with  her  child,*  the  master  with  his  servants. 
On  all  sides  there  is  nothing  but  war,  confusion,  and  the 
treachery   of   fellow-citizens.'"      Peace  seems  to    have 


^  Th«Hithorof  theZi«iV(ra.i>w. 

nu  >  native  of  Soathsm  O&dI  and 

had  seen  the  inrasioti  of  the  Van. 

dais  and  Ootha,  v.  34.     The  po«m 

was  probably  composad  about  116  ; 

«.  Eb«rt,  817,  n.  i. 
■  It  h«a  a  taiot  of  FeUgUDism 

(T.   23S,   240,   ES5)    of   whioh  S. 

Proeper  wai  a  prominent  opponent ; 

V.   Migne'*  ed.  ooL  fllG;  BWt,  t 

316. 

'  Hie  Gtmtmonitoriuvi  was  prob- 
ably eompoMd  in  the  second  deoade 
of  the  filUi  oentui;,  Ebert.  L  410; 
oC  Ellis,  Pref.  to  hi*  ad.  {Corp. 
Sonp.Bei!l)i>{tiiaC 
p-lM. 


.  184; 

Dsa  ItmiaTlt  OklUa  toU  i>]«a. 
Com.  /U  Frov.  Die.  17 : 
anlmiuD  patriis  anbllt  fluiaDtU  tmi^ 
'  Gamvumit.  iL  169;   Carm.   d* 
Prm.  Div.  8G. 
'  CommonU,  ii.  170. 
'  Cam.  da  Prvn.  Dim.  46. 
■  Ih.  6». 

*  ComvumU.  ii  177. 
"  Ad  Uxonm,  28 : 
nndlqiia  balla  tnmnat  ... 
^■1  abut  Mnti,  nldma  qnaeqn*  tUu 
C£  Cvmmomt.  iL  174 : 
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quitted  the  world  for  ever,  and  the  end  of  all  things  is  at 
hand.  It  is  probable,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  that 
Aero  may  be  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  these 
descriptione,  and  a  good  deal  of  sacred  rhetoric  with  a 
religious  pnrpoee.  Tet  we  are  bound  to  take  account  of 
the  impression  made  at  the  time  on  a  certain  class  of 
minds.  The  trouble  is  not  by  them  regarded,  as  Orosius 
regarded  it,  as  almost  trivial  compared  with  the  slaughter 
and  rapine  and  pestilence  of  former  ages.  It  is  not  local 
and  temporary.  The  &bric  of  the  civilised  world  is 
tottering.  Men  are  abandoning  hope  in  its  permanence 
and  seem  to  feel  themselyes  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
The  poem  on  the  Proridence  of  God  dwells  specially  on 
the  fact  that  many  v««  losing  Mth  in  the  government 
of  the  world  1^  a  righteous  God.  The  spectacle  of 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  min,*  of  the  virtnoua  and 
the  wicked  overtaken  by  the  same  doom,  drove  men 
back  to  the  conception  of  an  iron  fate,  or  of  an  epicurean, 
deity  sitting  aloof  &om  the  world,  powerless  over  its 
destiny,  coldly  pitiless  of  ite  woes.*  And  along  with  the 
atheistic  philosophies  of  the  past  returned  also  its  pagan 
superstitions.  Refusing  to  believe  in  a  controlling 
Providence,  men  once  more  began  to  interrt^te  the 
stars'  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sudden  arrest  of  civilisa- 
tion, or  as  to  their  own  personal  fortunes  in  the  misery 
and  chaos  of  the  time.  Many  years  afterwards  we  shall 
find  that  Salvianus  has  still  to  contend  gainst  the  same 
spirit  of  unbelief. 

*  Conn,  da  Ave.  Diti.  62 1  mathamatid,    C.    7%.  uc    IS,   12. 

IdBitiiiba  tBHanittBUtitqwnalaa.       Bat  they  ire  found  in  BAtne  u^n 

in   110,   vhan    Attalni    oonnuted 
th«m  (ZoB.  vt  7).     Sidonint  TSpre- 
_^  t«nts  the  wife  of  Aedna  u  oanamt- 

■rtUopni  totuniaimTtonrelUglaiam;        ine   the  Eton,    Oirm.  T,    250;   cf. 
dum    nollnm    cuiutt    Deom    mortoUft       Sid.  ^,   viiL   11.       LunpTiiiilu  el 
•"^"'."to.  Bordeaux    beliered    in    aetrology. 

'  Thii  ma  forbidden  bj  a  long  Not  without  reason  S.  An^.  de  Cit. 
Mrisa  of  laws.  Id  the  year  400,  Dti,  riii.  19,  attacks  this  aiiperati- 
HonarinB  orders  the  expulsion  of      tion.     Cf.  Maar7's  La  HagU,  a.  n. 
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Oroaius  wrote  to  lefate  the  csvUa  of  the  last  genera- 
tioii  of  pagans,  who  found  in  the  misfortnaes  of  the 
Empire  an  aigument  againBt  the  adoption  of  Christianity 
as  the  aational  faith.  Salvianiis,  separated  from  Orosius 
\>y  more  Uian  a  generation,  had  an  equally  controvetaial 
purpose ;  but  his  work  is  aimed  at  the  scepticism  of 
professed  Christians  ^  who  .were  disturbed  by  the  calami- 
ties, the  imminent  overthrow,  of  a  society  which  bad 
definitely  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Croae. 
Orosius  had  to  oppose  the  convictionfl  of  men  who 
thought  the  world  was  suffering  from  the  abandonment 
of  an  old  &it^,  under  the  protection  of  which  it  had 
prospered.  Salvianus  had  to  deal  with  the  doubts  of 
the  votaries  of  the  new  iaith,  under  which  the  world  had 
suffered  what  were  thought  unexampled  disasterg.  The 
treatise  De  Chibematione  Dei  was  probably  written  before 
451  and  after  439.'  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  its  con- 
troversial pnrpoBG  that  it  was  composed  before  the 
victory  of  the  Eoman  arms  at  Ch&lons. 

In  spite  of  all  the  faults  of  Orosius  as  a  historiao,  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  his  treatise  is  not  of 
greater  historical  value  than  that  of  Salvianos.  The 
object  of  Orosius  is  to  show  that  £ome  had  suffered  even 
worse  calamities  when  she  worshipped  her  ancient  gods 
than  she  did  in  Christian  times.  And  he  is  probably 
not  wrong  at  least  when  he  irmintaiiia  that  the  invasions 
of  the  reign  of  Gallienus  caused  quite  as  much  misery 
and   terror  as  the  invasions   of  the  reign  of  Honorius.* 

>  Sm  the  opening  words  of  the  defnt  of  Attils   may  hftvs    been 

dt  thib.  Dn,  inoQiionu  a  qqibnadun  ionored  W  &  writer  whose  thesii  ii 

at    quad    negleKent    hnmuionua  tbe  aDpenoritf  of  barbtrisn  virtue. 

BCtODlD    dene    dicitnr   atpote  nee  The  Teferenoe  in  vi.  67  [obseasa  Mt 

bonoB  ouBtodiena  neo  ooareeni  maloB.  nrbe)  is  to  Alario'i,  not  to  QenBerio'a 

*  Ebert,  i.  tS9,  u.  6.    He  mentiont  oaptnre  of  Bome.     SalTianos  lived 

the  defeat  of  Litoriui  in  439  (viL  pouibly   tUl   405  (Gennad.   Scrip. 

40,  Rnap.  CKroa.  ad  a.),  and  bs  ia  lU.    S7,    vivit    usque    hndie  ;    v. 

rilent  about  the  defeat  ofAttilain  Teuffel,  S  4S2  n.  4  ;   of.   Ebert,  i 

461.    TeaOel  eayB  the  latter  event  143  n.). 

wai  unknown   to  bim.      But  the  '  Otm.  vii.  32,  7. 
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Only  once  or  twice  does  he  strike  the  dominant  note  of  - 
SalvJonus,  that  it  was  the  theatre,  the  sensnal  pleasures 
of  the  Boman  world,  which  had  drawn  down  the  jndg- 
menta  of  heayen.*  The  great  object  of  Salviaana  is  to 
heighten  the  horror  of  the  catastrophe  that  he  may  make 
the  moral  more  impreBsiTe.  He  promises  (though  the 
promise  is  unfulfilled)  to  prove,  as  S.  Augustine  held, 
that  the  ancieut  Eomans  won  and  enjoyed  their  rale  by 
a  manly,  natural  virtue.*  But  the  Bomans  of  his  day 
have  lost  their  dominion,  and  Buffered  in  person  and 
estate,  because  they  are  sunk  in  sensual  pleasure,  because 
they  have  exchanged  the  sober  and  strenuous  energy  of 
their  ancestors  for  a  soft,  luxurious  and  frivolous  temper, 
without  nerve  to  cope  with  danger,  without  even  enough 
of  im^ination  to  realise  it.'  "  The  Boman  world  goes 
laughing  to  its  death."  The  invasions  are  the  proper 
penalty  for  heinous  guilt  and  thoroi^h  oormption  of 
character.  The  invaders  may  be  Arians,*  they  may  be 
heavens,  they  have  their  vices ;  but  in  spite  of  blindness 
to  spiritual  truth,  the  result  of  faulty  teaching  or  eariy 
association,  in  spite  of  cruelty  and  treachery,  th^  are 
morally  far  superior  to  the  Boman  population.  Although 
tb^  have  been  denied  the  full  light  of  the  Catholic  - 
faith,  yet  they  have  never  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
Ohristians  of  Aquitoine,  where  every  estate  is  a  scene  of 
wholesale  debancheiy.'  The  Vandals  may  be  a  weak 
and    cowardly    people,'  yet   they  have   overthrown   the 


'  OTcw.iT.  21,  G,  theatniniiiuaiidk  metncrent  pericnlimi  sutun;   pru- 

□on  tempon.  noscebatur  captivitu  neo  formidi- 

■  SalT.  At  Qvh.  Dvi,   tU.   2,  d  Utur;  of.  vi.  72. 
deiu  umnit  oum  ad  earn  negotii    .      *  lb.   iy.   61,   62.      He    dlridM 

partna  aooeaaarimiu,  at  de  vetsri-  tham  into  tieretica  and  pagani,  the 

bm  Bomanis  aliqiia  dicuitnr,  evi-  latter  inclnding  the  SaionB,  Franks, 

denter  dirinomaDereadprDhabiiniu  Gepidae,   and  Hnna;    cf.    ir.    SI. 

tun  jnatum  tuno  er^  illoa  fnisn  On  the  Iteretie  Qotha  and  Vaudali 

damini  favorein   quam   i  ... 


aeveritatem ;  cf.  Ebart,          '  lb.  vii  14  agq. 
'7,  sSd 


..  .,  ideo  ills  infinuu- 
tkoatibOB  onacta  tiadidit,  ut 
dent  idlioet  non  rina  Talan, 
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Btatelj  Boman  civiliBation  of  Africa,  and,  with  its  power, 
they  have  swept  away  ita  abominationa  of  nameless  vica' 
A  righteous  GoA.  has  given  them  that  great  heritage,  to 
punish  the  enormous  corruption  of  the  Christian  and 
lioman  world.  Nor  does  Salvianus  find  tlie  contrast  less 
marked  between  the  Bomans  and  Germans  as  political 
mlers.  The  oppression  and  peculation  of  the  imperial 
officials,  and  the  insolent  and  fraudulent  devices  of  the 
npper  class  to  evade  their  shore  of  the  public  burdens 
and  to  crush  their  poorer  neighbours,  are  probably  better 
grounded  accusations  than  the  charge  of  universal 
sensoality.  For  as  to  the  fiscal  and  economic  chaos,  the 
rhetoric  of  Salvianus  is  only  too  amply  supported  by  the 
repeated,  but  apparently  disregarded,  edicts  of  a  long  line 
of  emperors,  It  is  here  that  the  priest  of  Marseilles 
throws  a  searching  light  on  the  actual  condition  of 
Boman  sodety,  and  on  the  feeling  of  the  oppressed 
towards  the  new  barbarian  powers. 

In  the  passionate  declamation  of  Salvianus  against  the 
selfish  individualism  of  the  privileged  class,  and  his 
equally  passionate  sympathy  with  the  needy  and  friend- 
less, we  seem  to  hear  the  tones  of  modem  democratic 
statesmanship.  Even  the  curiales,  the  middling  pro- 
prietors, whose  position  seems  to  a  modem  inquirer  the 
most  hopeless  in  the  Koman  social  system,  are  treated  by 
Salvianus  as  cruel  oppressors  of  those  beneath  them.* 
All  his  pity  is  reserved  for  the  poor  peasant,  who, 
exposed  to  the  fraudulent  arts  or  high-handed  oppression 
of  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  rich  proprietor,  has  only  two 
courses  open  to  him :  either  he  must  place  himself  under 
the  patronage  and  protection  of  some  wealthy  neighboor, 

wd  oBnaun,  etc.;  cf.  Oroa.  tiL  38,  tatii    eat,    nt    qnict]mi]i)s   az    tit 

1,   StUioo,    Tandalonim    Imbcllli,  impndieiu  «im  dasisrit,   Afer  non 

ararae,  perfidae,  «t  dolosae  gentis  essa  Tideatoi;  cC.  vii.  64-S7. 

genere  aditua.  '  lb.  t.  18,  ({um  anim  tant  .  .  . 

>  Dt  Gvi.  Dei,   vii.  SS  tqq.,  ita  nrbea  nbi  non  qnot  cnriiLles  herint 

snim  generale  Id  eia  nmliini  impari-  Uit  tfraaDi  aimt. 
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fotfeiting  probably  botb  tbe  poor  remnant  of  his  proper^ 
and  bis  freedom ;  or  he  muBt  leave  all  bebind,  and  settle 
in  a  district  under  tbe  sway  of  a  Gtothic  cbief.'  To 
many  the  latter  alternative  seemed  pTefeiabl&  There  is 
nothing  in  the  work  of  Salvianos  more  lemarkable  than 
the  femk  admission  that,  in  hnmanity  and  jnatioe,  the 
Gkith  fiur  excelled  tbe  Bomon/  and  that  many  Somans  of 
that  day  prefen«d  the  government  of  the  Goth. 

We  are  trying  to  get  a  concepdon  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  BomaoB  of  the  fifth  century  abont  the  barbarians  and 
the  fate  of  tbe  Empire.  Orosins  and  Salvianns  are  tbe 
men  &om.  whom  we  can  gather  most  to  satisfy  oar 
cnriosi^.  Tbey  wrote,  it  is  tme,  with  a  controyeisiat  or 
didactic  pttrpoBe.  They  are  not  calm  scientific  obeerrers 
and  reaaoners;  but  they  are  the  only  writers  of  that 
centnry  known  to  oa  who  faced  the  problema  raised  by 
the  German  invasions,  and  who  tried  to  find  an  answer 
to  tbe  qneationa  which  mnat  have  forced  themselves  on 
thongbtM  minds.  When  we  compare  them  with  one 
another,  it  is  not  difiicolt  to  perceive  that  in  the  thirty 
years  which  separate  the  two  works,  men's  ideas  aa  to 
the  meaning  of  the  invaaiona  have  nndei^one  a  change. 
Orosiag  makes  light  of  the  barbarian  conquests,  and, 
though  with  some  reserve,  he  does  not  despair  of  tbe 
future  kA  Borne.  He  admits  that  the  Germans  can  be 
self-restrained  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  that  tbey  are 
willing  to  come  to  terms  with  their  Boman  neighbonra. 
But  he  does  not  dwell,  like  Salvianua,  on  the  viitaes  of 
the  conqnerora  or  the  vices  of  those  whom  they  have 
defeated.  After  all,  he  seems  to  think,  the  Boman  world 
is  civilised  and  Christian,  and  it  may  tame  and  absorb  its 
assailanta  He  feels  profoundly  what  Bome  has  done  for 
the  world,  by  the  difiiision  of  peace  and  law  and  culture 
over  so  many  countries,  and  he  thinks  tbe  barbarians 
may  submit  to  tbe  marvellous  influence  which,  since  the 
I  A  Alt  iM,  T.  S7.  *  lb.  T.  IG. 
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coming  of  Christ,  bad  made  of  bo  many  peoples  one 
coamumwealth.  Bat  Salvianns  had  seen  many  things 
-which  Oiodos  did  nob  live  to  see.  In  the  interral 
between  them,  the  Vandals  had  shaken  I!oman  civiliaa- 
tioo  in  Africa  to  its  hase.  The  Gothic  power  had 
securely  estahlifihed  itself  in  Southern  GtaaL  The 
Soman  aaUiority  in  Spain  iras  confined  to  a  comer  in 
the  north-east  The  Bui^andiaos  were  steadily  advanc- 
ing from  the  middle  Bhine  towards  the  Talle3rs  of  the 
Ehone  and  Is^re.'  In  the  meantime  the  imperial  power 
was  growing  daily  weaker,  and  its  administration  more 
oppressive  and  corrupt.  And  the  upper  class  were 
taking  advantage  of  th&  paralysis  of  the  govermnent'and 
of  the  economic  chaoe  to  aggrandise  Uiemselves,  un- 
restrained by  any  public  spirit  or  feelings  of  pity  for  the 
distressed.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  to  the  eye  of 
SalvianuB  the  Empire  seems  almost  in  its  last  throes, 
while  the  Germans,  in  their  victorious  strength,  seem  to 
hold  the  future  in  their  grasp  ?  Salvianus,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  probably  exaggerated  the  sensual  excesses  of 
his  conuttymm,  as  he  has  probably  idealised  the  purity 
of  German  morality ;  but  he  discerned  the  real  weak- 
nesses of  Borne,  the  crushing  taxation,  the  cruelty  of  the 
ofgcial  class,  the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  rich,  which  made 
many  Bomans  welcome  the  humaner  rule  of  the  Ck>thic 
chief  In  an  age  of  fierce  intolerance,  it  is  singular  to 
find  a  Catholic  extolling  the  superior  virtue  of  men  who 
denied  the  deity  of  Christ.  He  praises  not  only  their 
chastity,  but  their  justice,  their  Idndliness  to  one  another, 
even   their   tolerance  towards  those  who  anathematised 

>  ^otathePuiegTriaoaMqDilui  becomathelnsoosftnerwudB.   Tbe 

by  Sidoniiu,  CttnR.  7.  57S-T8,  ugomuitaof  DsCaalan^tapraTe 

LoedniiDinqM    tiuia,    dtim    pneteria,  tlikt  thsrs  u  no  continnitjr  batween 

upa  Artor,  tha  gattiement  of  *1S  {Pro«p.  CKnat. 

writtw)  4G8  (Mammwa,  Pner.  IL  ;  ftd«.)Mid  Utar  Burguniliui  hiitor; 

of.    Co-TT^   z^)i   1^  u  cle&r  tliAt  are  perbapa  znon  mgenioua  thatf 

LjoDBwaaDotinBiiTgimduiiliand*  conTincing  (L'/nv,  pp.  116  (g;.). 
at  Qttt  lime ;   but  it  muit  h»vg 
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them  08  heretica.^  The  invasions  were  terrible  in  their 
inevitable  alaiightei  and  rapine.  Bat  they  were  not 
nearly  so  terrible  as  the  riot  of  gross  vice  and  shameless 
oppression  of  which  they  were  the  deserved  pnnisbnteiit. 
Salvianus  has  no  faith  in  the  stability  of  Soman  govem- 
ment,  or  in  the  future  of  Eoman  society.  The  ancient 
Bepnblic,  he  says,'  was  strong  and  wealUiy  because  its 
citijEeDB  despised  wealth  and  luxury,  and  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  eretything  for  the  State.  But  in  his  own  time 
the  pnblic  treasury  is  empty,  while  the  rich  are  growing 
daily  richer  and  more  rapacious.  Christianity  has  failed 
to  r^enerate  the  Boman  world  The  future  beloi^  to 
the  barbarians. 

The  last  authority  to  whom  we  shall  refer  on  the 
subject  of  this  chapter  is  Apollinaris  Sidonias  of 
Aavergn&  His  works  have  been  already  used  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  life  of  that  wealthy  and 
noble  class  which  Salvianus  orerwhehus  with  his 
anathemas.  We  torn  to  them  once  more  to  discover 
wbatj  were  the  views  and  feelings  of  a  great  aristocrat, 
legsrded  also  as  the  foremost  Utentry  man  of  his  age, 
about  the  new  barbarian  forces,  under  whose  shadow 
bis  life  was  passed,  and  about  that  imperial  power  three 
of  whose  last  holdeia  he  celebrated  on  their  accession. 
Tet,  in  spite  of  his  great  advantages  as  an  observer,  we 
must  not  promise  ourselves  too  much  help  from  Sidonius 
in  our  present  inquiry.  He  has  not  the  historian's  or 
statesman's  breadth  of  view.  He  has  not  the  detachment 
of  men  like  Orosius  and  Salvianus. 

Sidonius  belongs  to  a  different  world  from  that  of 
Oroeins  and  Salvianus.  He  has  not  their  consuming 
earnestness  and  seriousness  of  pnrpOBc.     He  was  a  good 
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patriot,  and  in  his  later  yean  a  devoted  bishop ;  yet  he 
never  ceased  to  be  the  grand  Beignear,  believing  in  his 
own  Older  with  implicit  faith,  shtuing  to  the  fall  all  its 
love  of  statelinees  and  eplendoor,  and  its  paaaion  for  high 
place  and  distinction.  Above  all,  he  is  essentially  a 
literary  man,  of  the  stamp  which  that  age  of  decadence 
most  admired.  He  is  a  stylist,  not  a  thinker  or  intiairer. 
There  is  little  donbt  that  he  valned  his  own  oomposilaons 
not  for  their  snbetance,  bat  for  those  characteristics  of 
st^le  which  we  now  think  most  worthless  or  even 
repulsive  in  them,  the  childish  conceits,  the  meaningless 
antitheses,  the  torture  applied  to  language  so  as  to  give 
an  air  of  interest  and  distinction  to  the  trivial  common- 
place of  a  colourless  and  monotonous  existence,  the 
crowding  reminiscences  of  history  and  mytiiology  applied 
to  characters  and  sitiiati(m8  remote  from  any  world  of 
miracle  or  romonca  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  its  vices,  Uiis 
minute  word-painting  has  some  value  to  the  historian. ' 
It  enables  him  to  revive  the  picture  of  Gallo-Boman  life 
in  the  evening  light  before  darkness  finally  settles  on  the 
West,  It  also  gives  us  a  vivid  glimpse  of  tlie  society  of 
Uie  capital  in  the  yean  which  followed  its  capture  by  the 
Vandals.  Above  all,  though  Sidonius  has  no  very  great 
insight  into  the  real  meaning  of  events,  he  has  left  us  a 
series  of  pictures  of  t^e  Germans,  the  minute  faithfulness 
and  realistic  truth  of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

The  early  life  and  associations  of  Sidonius  gave  him 
peculiar  advantages  for  the  study  of  the  barbarians. 
Eleven  years  before  his  birth  the  Yis^ths  had  obtained 
a  settlranent  in  Aquitaina^  During  hi?  boyhood  and 
youth  they  were  making  constant  efforts  to  extend  their 
territQiy  to  tie  south  and  east.  He  must  have  heard 
many  a  tale   of  the  relief  of  Karbonae,  in  436,*  by 
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litoriua  vith  his  caTalrjr,  and  of  the  defeat  and  captivity 
of  the  aame  gallant,  bnt  over-adTentaroua,  soldier  in  439 
at  TonlcFuse.^  He  probably  heard  &om  the  lips  of  AvitnB, 
whose  daughter  he  married,  Uie  story  of  that  enconnter 
before  a  fortrefls  in  AoTergne,*  so  like  a  tale  of  the 
Ifiddle  Ages,  in  which  Avitoa  challenged  and  <tyerthrew 
in  sii^e  combat  one  of  the  Hun  troopers  of  IJtotins, 
who  were  ravaging  in  their  passage  the  lands  which 
they  were  engaged  to  defend.  Avitno  was  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Aetins  who,  for  thirty  years,  till  he  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Yalentinian  IIL,  was  the  foremost  general 
of  Borne,  and  the  great  stay  of  hei  power  in  the  province 
of  GauL  Franks  and  BtugnndianB  were  pressing  down 
from  tiie  Bhine,  and  the  Goths,  with  intervals  of  peace, 
were  striving  to  extend  Uieir  power  from  the  West 
Auveigne  alone  was  left  in  quiet.  Bat  her  foremost 
noble,  the  fature  Emperor,  was  in  all  those  years  fore- 
moat  in  the  stn^Iea  and  diplomat^  of  the  time.  When 
the  Hun  invasion  of  461  broke  on  Qanl,  Avitns  bore  a 
prominent  part  in  securing  the  help  of  the  Visigoths 
i^ainst  the  invader.  He  was  a  power  at  the  Gothic 
court,*  and  he  helped  to  give  a  tincture  of  Boman  culture 
to  the  sons  of  the  Gothic  chief  who  fell  fighting  for 
Borne  on  the  plains  of  Chftlone.*  Five  years  after  that 
great  battle  he  was  raised  by  the  united  voice  of  Goths 
and  Bomans  to  the  imperial  throne.  Accustomed  from 
hia  earliest  yoqth  to  associate  with  men  who,  like  Avitus, 
made  it.  a  cardinal  principle  of  their  policy  to  mftinfatin 
friendly  relations  with  the  Goths,  Sidonius  is  justly 
regarded  as  a  unique  authority  on  the  relations  of  Gallo- 
Bomans  and  barbarians. 

No  one  can  read  the  many  grtq>hic  sketches  which 
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Sidonins  gives  of  the  varioua  peoples  then  sweeping  across 
the  BomaD  Empire,  without  perceiving  that  the  aathor 
had  studied  them  close  at  hand.  Salvianos  is  incessantly 
declaiming  aboat  the  virtaes  of  the  barbarianB,  bat  we 
conld  well  spare  some  of  the  declamation  for  a  little  life- 
like colouring.  Sidonios,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  artist  in 
words,  although  his  art  is  veiy  perveise  and  corrupt; 
and  he  pleases  himself  with  microscopic  fidelity  of  detail 
in  rendering  the  minutest  ph^ical  traits,  the  dress  and 
habits  of  these  races  towards  whom  he  felt  at  once 
curiosity  and  fastidious  dislike.  If  he  did  not  witness 
the  ^«at  struggle  with  the  army  of  Attila  in  461,  he 
had  probably  often  seen  the  Hun  troopen,  with  whose 
aid  Aetins  and  IJtorins,'  in  many  a  battle  from  the 
Bhine  to  the  Garonne,  kept  the  barbarians  at  bay  for 
years;  and,  in  the  Panegyric  on  Anthemius/  we  can 
almost  hear  the  rush  of  that  terrible  cavalry,  with  their 
flattened  noses  and  cavemoos,  yet  piercing,  eyes,  lean- 
flanked  and  broad  of  chest,  bestriding  their  horses  as  if 
horse  and  man  wei«  onei  [Hiere  is  not  a  tribe  which 
crossed  the  Rhine  or  harried  the  coasts  of  Gaul  in  those 
years,'  whose  features  or  equipment  is  not 'flashed  on  us 
in  some  vivid  phrase.  The  Burgtmdians,  who  estahliahed 
themselves  in  his  native  Lyons,  were  on  the  whole 
friendly  neighbours.  Bat  they  had  habits  which 
offended  the  taste  and  senses  of  the  Boman  gentleman. 
They  greased  their  hair  with  isndd  butter,*  they  sus- 
tained their  gigantic  hulk  by  ravenous  feeding  on  the 
most  unsavonry  messes,  and  they  deafened  their  guest 
with  the  harshness  and  loudness  of  their  voices.  The 
fierce  Hemlian,  unrivalled  for  speed  in  running,  has  his 
cheeks  tattooed  a  bluish  green,  like  the  colour  of  the 
waves."      You   see    the  Gothic  elders  trooping  to  the 
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oonncil  in  garmenta  of  vild  beasts'  skina,  fialling  ecarcely 
to  tlie  knee.^  Fiercest  and  most  daring  of  all  is  the 
SaxOD  ranging  along  the  Breton  coasts  in  his  coracle  of 
hides,  with  his  blue  fearless  eyes,  ever  appearing  vhen 
least  expected,  vanishing  as  suddenly  as  he  came,  for 
whom  shipwreck  has  no  terrors,  to  whom  the  sea  is  a 
familiar  companion,  who  butchras  his  captives  to  gratify 
his  gods.*  The  "Prsok  stands  out  on  the  canvas,'  with 
his  blue-gray  eyes  and  yellow  hair,  his  clean-shaved  fiicfl, 
and  his  tight,  short  tunic.  Sidonios  had  probably  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  that  picturesque  wedding  procession,* 
in  which  the  princely  yonng  Sigiamer  strode  along  behind 
his  horses  ^ttering  with  jewel-studded  trappings,  himself 
ablaze  with  scarlet  and  gold ;  and  followed  by  the  young 
warriors  of  his  staff  in  their  short  green  tunics,  edged 
with  purple,  and  armed  '  with  lances  and  battle-axes. 
The  descriptio)!  of  Theodorio  IL,'  his  person,  his  habits, 
and  his  court,  is  known  to  most  readers  of  history.  It 
is  from  tiie  pen  of  a  man  who  had  sat  at  Theodoric's 
table  and  played  at  dice  with  him.  The  smallest  details 
of .  the  king's  personal  appearance  are  noted,  his  boshy 
^ebrows,  his  sweeping  eyelashes,  the  delicate  lines  of 
the  nose  and  lips,  the  clean-shaved  face,  the  enormous 
muscles  of  back  and  I^  the  combination  in  the  whole 
physique  of  refinement  and  strength,  of  the  high-bred, 
self-contained  ruler  of  men  with  the  hunter  and  the 
warrior.  His  religions  observance  is  regular,  but  more 
a  matter  of  habit  and  self-discipline  than  of  devotion. 
His  day  is  that  of  a  man  who  allows  not  a  moment  to 
idleness.  In  aSairs  of  state  he  listens  intently,  and  says 
little.  He  is  a  keen  sportsman,  like  his  ancestors,  and 
seldom  misses  his  aim.  At  hia  table  the  dishes  are 
distinguished  by  delicate  cookery  rather  than  by  costli- 
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nesa;  aod  his  plate  not  so  madi  by  its  wei^t  aa  \>j 
elegance  of  design.  At  tJie  gaming-table  he  ia  eager  to 
win,  bnt  he  bean  his  losses  with  a  smile,  and  he  tabes 
his  locky  thiovs  in  calm  silence.  He  lays  aside  for  the 
time  the  dignity  of  the  prince,  enconragea  free  and  easy 
inteicoone,  and  feais  nothing  so  mnch  as  to  be  f  eaied. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  Tividness  of  these  sketchee  of 
barbarian  life,  the  student  who  expects  to  find  in  Sidonins 
clear  and  definite  jndgmenta  on  the  relations  of  the 
Western  Empire  to  its  new  gaests  or  invadeia,  or  fore- 
casts of  its  fatnre,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  doomed  to 
disappoinbnent  There  are  indeed  in  the  Panegyrics,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  occasional  flashes  of  political 
insighfL  Bnt  the  letters  are  singnlarly  barren  of  informa- 
tion  or  flection  os  the  great  perils  and  problems  of 
the  time.  Men  like  SidonioB  were  far  more  interested 
in  their  friendships,  their  social  pleasures,  and  their 
literary  ptusnits,  than  in  pnblic  aSkiia.  They  have  far 
more  ambition  to  win  admiration  for  Uieir  very  perreiBe 
liteiary  efforts  than  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  his- 
torical inquirer  of  a  later  age.  Yet  the  letteo:  of  Sidonius  on 
the  court  of  Theodoric,  apparently  written  only  to  gratify 
curiosity,  or  to  exhibit  tricks  of  ingenious  and  vivid 
phrase,  had  in  all  probability  a  serions  political  purpose. 

Ihere  is  little  doubt  that,  in  his  early  manhood, 
Sidonins  had  taken  part  in  a  movement,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  found  a  strong  Gallic  party '  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Visigoths,  should  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  on  t^e  Empire,  or  perhaps  restore  the  qnasi- 
independence  of  the'  days  of  Foatumns  and  Yictorinns.* 
The  spectacle  of  the  weakness  of  the  central  govemm^it 
was  humiliating.  It  coold  not  protect  its  subjects,  whilst 
its  fiscal  oppression  was  every  day  growing  more  craeL 
We  have  only  a  glimpse  of  the  intrigues  and  secret  diplo- 
macy of  this  party  of  Gallic  independence ;  but  we  can 
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discern  that  Avitus  and  his  family  were  deeply  involved 
in  them.  Avitus  himfldf,  who  vith  Tonantius  Fetreolns 
had  secured  the  sapport  of  the  first  Theodotic  against 
Attila,  was  on  the  moat  Mendly  terms  with  Theodoric  IL 
Sidonins  too  was  received  at  the  Gothic  court,  and  the 
descriptioa  of  the  king's  character  and  habits,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  was  sent  to  Agricola,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Avitus.  The  letter  was  probably  not  intended  merely 
for  Agrioola's  eyes,  who  must  have  heard  often  &om  his 
father  tlie  tales  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Gothic  rc^al 
family.  It  is  not  an  improbable  surmise  that  Sidonlus 
knew  Uiat  the  letter  would  be  handed  about,  and  that  he 
wished  to  give  a  fovourable  impression  of  Theodoric  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  party  who  were  working  for 
the  Gallo-Oothic  alliance,  liiat  alliance  bore  fruit  in 
the  elevation  of  Avitus  to  the  throne  by  the  united  voice 
of  the  mixed  Boman  and  Gothic  assembly  at  tiie  castle 
o!  Ugemum.'  And  the  Panegyric  on  his  father-in-law, 
which  we  shall  presently  review,  is  at  once  the  history  of 
the  movement,  and  the  fullest  and  clearest  expoedtioa 
which  Sidonins  has  left  of  his  views  on  the  problems  of 
the  time. 

The  hopes  of  Sidonins  and  his  party  were  dashed  for 
the  moment  by  the  fall  of  Avitus.  Yet  we  can  discovei 
traces  of  one  more  effort  to  set  up  an  imperial  representa- 
-  tive  of  the  united  Roman  and  Gothic  races  in  opposition 
to  Majorian.  The  centre  of  the  movement  was  Lyons, 
and  once  more  the  Gallo-Itomans  bad  Gothic,  and  pos- 
sibly Borgundian,  support  That  Sidonins  was  deeply 
involved  in  the  resistance  to  Mf^orian  appears  ^m  the 
Panegyric  on  that  Emperor,*  in  which,  as  he  frankly  con- 
feesea,  the  poet  made  a  return  for  the  clemency  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  conqueror.    The  traces  of 
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the  straggle  are  &int  and  few.  But  the  Chronicles  tell 
na  of  a  peace  concluded  between  Majoiiaa  and  Theodoric 
after  a  battle  in  which  the  Goths  were  defeated,'  and  we 
leam  from  Sidonius  that  Lyons  and  the  suirounding 
country  sufTered  heavily  by  the  exhanstton  following  on 
gi^e  and  pillage.  The  blow  waa  a  crnshing  one,  and  ' 
the  good-oatim  of  the  conqueror  to  the  party  which  had 
opp<»ed  him  made  the  victory  complete.*  Henceforth 
Sidonins  abandoned  all  dreams  of  using  the  GoUis  in  the 
interests  of  (>aUo-BoDiaQ  ambitioQ.  The  accesaioa  of 
Euric,  who  was  at  once  more  rapadoua  and  more  in- 
tolerant than  his  predeceesor,  clouded  all  hopes  of  coming 
to  terms  with  the  invadem,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  a  man 
like  Sidonius.  The  attempt  of  the  reoUeas  prefect 
Arvandus  to  do  so  implied  a  severance  of  Gaul  from  the 
empire  of  Anthemios,*  and  a  partition  of  the  province 
between  the  Ghiths  and  Bui^nndiana  Sidonios  was, 
strange  to  say,  the  personal  friend  of  Arvandus,  and, 
although  he  was  prefiect  of  Bome,  when  Arvandus  was 
tried  for  treason,  he  gave  the  traitor  his  otfidal  counte- 
nance and  support*  This  is  undoubtedly  a  blot  on  the 
character  of  Sidonius,  and  it  is  hard  to  account  for  his 
conduct,  especially  when  we  remember  that  Tonantiua 
Ferreolus,  a  close  friend  of  Sidonius,  was  the  leading 
prosecutor  of  the  culprit  But  the  theory  that  the  poet 
was  involved  in  the  intrigues  of  Arvandus  is  justly  dis- 
credited by  those  who  know  most  of  that  obscure  period. 
The  later  years  of  Sidonius  were  troubled  by  the  repetUwd 
assaults  of  the  Visigoths  on  the  independence  of  Auvergne, 
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He  was  nov  bishop  of  the  district,  and  had  thrown  upon 
him  the  doable  du^  of  defending  both  the  liberty 
and  the  ^th  of  his  people.  He  suffered  personally 
for  his  patriotism  by  imprisonment  for  a  time  in  the 
fortress  of  livla.  And  hia  last  recorded  ntteranoe  on 
political  subjects '  is  the  pathetic  and  powerful  denuncia- 
tion of  the  weakness  and  treachery  which  abandoned 
Anvergne  to  the  Visigoths. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  high  ofBcial  standing  of  Sidonios, 
and  his  azperienee  of  the  great  world,  his  letters  tell  na 
far  less  about  the  general  course  of  government  and  the 
foitones  of  the  Empire  than  we  should  have  expected. 
This  is  specially  marked  in  those  letters,  otherwise  very 
interesting,  in  which  he  describes  his  second  visit  to 
Rome  in  467.*  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Gaul  that 
AnthemiuB  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Uie  West^ 
the  leaders  determined  to  send  a  deputation  to  lay  before 
the  new  Emperor  the  condition  of  the  province,  threatened 
by  Uie  quiet  advance  of  tJte  BurgondianB,  and  more 
openly  harassed  and  assailed  by  the  ambitious  and  in- 
tolerant king  (^  the  Yisigotiu.  The  maladministration 
of  the  Boman  ofBoials  had  also  reached  a  height  which 
had  1)ec(mie  almost  oneudnrable,  Sidonios,  one  of  the 
deputies,  received  an  imperial  summons  to  Some,'  a  docu- 
ment which  enabled  him  to  command  the  facilities  of  the 
posting  service  on  the  great  roads  and  rivers  on  his 
journey.  We  see  that  that  service,*  in  spite  of  all  the 
disorganisation  described  in  the  Code,'  was  still  uninter- 
rupted between  Lyons  and  Some,  There  is  not  a  hint 
in  t&e  letter  of  any  trace  of  the  effect  of  the  invasions 
and  tronblea  of  the  time.  The  writer's  mind  is  occupied 
with  mythological  and  historical   reminiscences,  or  the 

>  .^.  Til  7.                                  '  *  /».  L  5,  nU  sum  motam  riuiti 

*  lb.  L  B,  0,  and  7  ;  Homnusn,  non  Taredoram  pancitai  Md  uui- 
Fimof.  ilnii  ;  Clulz,  L  SAG.  oonun  mnltitndo  fkoiebat. 

*  ^.  i  S,  ,  .  .  pnUiani  aunu  *  C.  TK  Tm.6pa*rim/  t.  m^t^ 
orai  mit  iMrif  kfodbiu  udtOL  p.  S3S. 
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charm  of  etteam  and  woodland.  As  he  sboota  on  a  awiffc 
barge  down  the  Fo,'  be  thinks  of  the  sisters  of  Phaethon 
dropping  tears  of  amber,  or  of  the  Tit^rua  of  Yiigil'e 
Edogva.  He  is  charmed  with  the  concert  of  bitds, 
whose  sounds  float  to  him  from  sedge  and  brake ;  bnt  he 
seems  never  to  have  had  thought  of  the  l^ona  who, 
sixty  years  before,  mustered  on  those  river  banks  nnder 
Stilicho  to  oppose  the  hordes  of  barbarism.  When  he 
comes  to  fiavenna,  he  can  describe,  with  the  vividness  of 
wanton  antithesis,*  its  bad  water  and  endless  canals,  its 
trading  monks,  its  bui^lars  and  sleepy  magistrates,  but 
there  is  not  a  word  of  Savenna  when  it  was  the  seat  of 
empire  and  the  shelter  of  the  Emperor,  not  a  word  about 
the  tragic  death  of  the  great  statesman  and  warrior,  who 
fdl  a  victam  to  the  blind  hatred  of  the  races  and  &iths 
which  he  wished  to  reconcile,  and  was  Inred  to  his  doom 
from  his  asylum  at  the  altar  of  Christ'  When  Sidonioa 
arrived  at  Bome,  Anthemiua  was  about  to  assume  the 
consulship,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
Bicimer,  the  German  master  of  the  army,  was  about  to 
be  celebrated.  It  was  only  twelve  yean  since  the  city 
had  been  sacked  by  tiie  Vandals  and  Berbers.  For  four- 
teen da^  it  had  been  given  up  to  fii«  and  sword.* 
Although  the  actual  damage  to  puUic  buildings  and 
monomenta  was  hardly  sudi  as  to  justify  the  reproach 
immortalised  in  the  word  "  Yandaliam,"  yet  the  loss  and 
destruction  of  movable  wealth  must  have  been  enormous. 
Qold  and  silver  plate  from  the  senatorial  palaces,  ancient 
statues  of  inoaleolable  artistic  value,  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Jewish  temple,  which  had  been  undisturbed  sinoe  the 
time  of  Titus,  aloi^  with  crowds  of  noble  captives,  were 

'  ^  '  i.     E,     'ndni     snnoriua  Mpolti,  «ts.  «to. 

ncsDdi,  ata.  i  7™   _  sj 

"  J^   1.   8,  in  qn»  ptlude  ...  im.t.m. 

nram  omuinia  leg*  parren*  mnri  *  Proip.  Clxnm.  ad  %.  4SS ;  Sat- 

sadimt  aqoM  (Unt,   torm  flnont  dta.   Ott.  0.   ii;  of.  OregDrorim, 

DftTW  Mdent,  ftlgent  bslim  domi-  HiA.  of  Anm  tn  Middl*  Agtt,  i 

cdlift  oonfltgnuit,  ntiant  tIt)  D&Unt  210. 
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carried  away  to  Africa.  Yet  in  this  letter  of  Sidonioa 
there  is  not  a  bint  of  all  thia  recent  rain.  The  social 
eystem  of  Rome  appean  to  be  nnshaken  and  nncdianged. 
The  scenes  of  public  resort  and  amusement,  the  tlieaties 
and  markets,  the  temples  and  fomms,  have  the  air  of 
ancient  peace.  The  great  city  is  en,  fSU.  The  law- 
courts  have  suspended  their  sittinga/  all  buBineas  is  at  a 
standstill,  the  whole  population  seem  to  be  bent  on 
makit^;  holiday.  Sidonius  is  received  \fj  an  ancient 
prefect  named  Panlns,  who,  like  his  gues^  cared  more  for 
elaborate  verse-making  and  turns  of  phrase  tiian  for 
public  afiairs.*  By  him  he  is  introduced  to  the  senatorial 
world  of  Borne  and  its  two  great  leaders,  men  of  consular 
rank — Avienos,  who  had  been  one  of  the  embassy  with 
Leo  to  AttUa  in  452,'and  Basilins,to  whom, as  Pretorian 
prefect,  several  of  the  rescripts  of  M^'orian  were  addressed.* 
The  influence  of  one  or  other  of  these  great  magnates  it 
was  necessary  to  gain.  When  we  read  the  description  of 
the  crowds  of  clients  who  thronged  their  morning  recep- 
tdoQS,'  we  might  fancy  ourselves  back  in  the  days  of 
Cicero.  Sidonioa  balanced  the  relative  influence  of  the 
two  social  potentates  and  their  willingness  to  serve  a 
prot^g^,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  BasiliuB.  Ha 
and  his  patron  seem  to  have  given  little  thought  to  the 
seriona  objects  of  the  Gallic  embassy.  They  are  rather 
intent  on  turning  the  young  poef  s  literary  talent  to 
account  on  such  a  unique  occasion.  Why  should  not  t^e 
ready  verse-maker  attract  the  notioe  of  the  new  imperial 
consul  by  one  of  those  florid  and  conventional  displays  of 

>  Sid.  B^p.  I  S,  qoippa  onm  boo 
ipM  tempore  .  .  .  rix  per  oronU 
tWbm,   maoeUs,    pnetorU,    fora, 

gynuuds    Thalaano    Fssoeimiiiiia  , 

eiplieaietor. .  . .  atqne  etiam  Duna      Leo  anzilio  Dei  &etiu.     ATienm 
•  caotiario  atadja  uleant,  jndida      wm  ooe.  with  Tdentiiiiui  in  4S0. 
eonticescant,  etc  *  Nov.  Ma}.  I,  S  ;  Nov.  Seven,  1. 

*  Sid.  Ep.  i.  9,  daui  bone,  qiue  *  Sid.  Bp.  L  9,  aratabat  oliantiuin 

His  podtioiiibva  aenigmata  sen-  piMvia,  pedisseqna,  citenmAut 
tontija  Bohemata,  Teiaibus  commata,       populoaitaa  .  .  . 
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literary  skill  which,  in  those  dayB,  received  gteater  hononi 
than  sabetontial  service  to  the  State  ?  Basilina  backed 
np  his  Mend  loyally,  the  Panegyric  on  Anthemios  was 
recited  amid  great  applause,  and  "  by  the  help  of  Christ,"  ^ 
a  light  nse  of  the  sacred  name  from  which  the  future 
bishop  does  not  shrink;  Sidonins  obtained  the  prefecture 
of  the  city.  When  he  had  gained  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  and  was  installed  in  hia  ofiBce,  he  had  to  face 
that  constant  bugbear  of  the  Urban  prefect,  the  failure  of 
SDppliea  for  the  mob  of  Bome.  Africa,  the  great  granary 
of  the  city,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Vandals  naturally  did  not  fadlitate  the  passage  of 
the  corn-ships  to  Ostia.  Sidonins  probably  exerted  him- 
self to  avert  the  danger.  Bnt  in  his  account  of  ih.a  crisis 
he  seems  more  anxious  abont  his  own  reputation  than 
abont  the  sufferings  of  a  population  threatened  by  famine.* 
He  drwdg  the  curses  of  the  theatre  on  the  nnsnocesBful 
minister.  In  all  this  gossip  of  high  society  there  is  little 
reference  to  the  straits  of  Anvergne,  not  a  hint  of  the 
dangers  and  weakness  which  were  bringing  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  verge  of  the  abyss. 

It  is  only  in  the  Panegyrics  of  Sidonins  that  we  find 
anything  like  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
position  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  its  relation  to  the 
barbarians  and  to  the  East  These  poems  are  disfigured 
by  the  most  extravagant  and  tasteless  adulation,  rendered 
even  more  ridiculous  and  offensive  by  pinchbeck  mytho- 
logical ornament,  which  was  in  that  age  the  one  resource 
of  the  sterile  imagination.  They  mark  probably  the 
utmost  extreme  of  indurated  conventionality  that  literary 
art  has  ever  reached.  Yet,  here  and  there,  there  is  the 
ring  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  their  tone.     And,  in  spite 

>  8id.^iO,Icltur  oninadprM-  '  7i.  L 10,  vsraor  KQtam  ne  famstn 

featnnm,  lubopeCbTutl,  styliooca-  Populi    Bomaoi    theatralu   mtbm 

■ioiit  parrenenin  ...   ;  oE,  &  like  fnsor  iosonat  et  infortanio    meo 

n«a  of  the  Divin*  name  on  «  auu-  pnbliM  depntator  MnriM. 
Itrly  tririkl  oocuion  in  t.  IB. 
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of  all  its  ezBggeratiQii,  the  poem  on  the  accession  of 
Avitos  ia  of  great  valae  to  the  historian.  It  shows  a 
certain  insight  into  the  real  state  of  the  Soman  world, 
altliongh  the  sceptical  reader  might  be  inclined  to 
attribate  this  ratlier  to  the  early  associationB  of  Sidonins 
than  to  hifl  own  powers  of  reflection.  It  diadoses  at 
once  a  profound  sense  of  weakness  in  the  central  power, 
and  of  the  respect,  and  even  awe,  felt  for  it  by  the 
Goths.  It  is  also  a  revelation  of  the  force  of  provincial 
or  national  feeling  in  GrauL  A  few  years  before  its 
composition  the  army  of  the  Huns  had  penetrated  into 
the  very  heart  of  Ganl,  and  had  been  tnrned  back  by 
the  energy  of  Aetius,  with  the  aid  of  the  Yisigothic 
power.  The  cities  of  Northern  Italy  had  been  rav^ed 
by  the  same  terrible  invaders,  and  Bome  itself  bad  been 
threatened.'  '  Within  the  space  of  twelve  months  Aetius, 
the  bulwark  for  thirty  years  of  the  Soman  power,  had 
follen  by  the  b«achery  of  Yalentinian  IIL*  The 
murderer  did  not  enjoy  a  long  impunity,  and  Mazimus, 
who  BDCceeded  him  also  met  the  same  violent  death 
just  before  the  Vandal  fleet  anchored  in  the  Tiber. 
For  fourteen  days  the  city  had  been  at  the  mercy  of 
the  army  of  Genseric.  It  was  nnder  the  shadow  of  such 
disBsteis  and  tragedies  that  Avitus  mounted  the  throne, 
and  that  his  son-in-law  and  panegyrist  had  to  perform 
his  difficult  task. 

The  poem  reflects  the  general  gloom.  The  flight  of 
the  twelve  vultures,'  which  for  many  ages  had  been 
thought  by  the  Soman  to  fix  the  limits  of  imperial  sway, 

>  Proap.     C%nm.     ftd     %.     4G2.  ■  HarMll.  Cnnm.  «d  a.  466 ;  cf. 

Then  were  thoughts  ctsii  of  tbs  the  reflectioiiB  of  SidoniuB  on  the 

EmpcroT    abuidonrng    Italy;    of,  dMth  of  Muiniiu  after  two  moothj 

Idst.    CKrtm.   Hoani   qni    ItalUm  only  of  imperial  power,  Ep.  ii.  18, 

praedabantoi,  sliqnantis  etiam  oivi-  j  S. 

tatihne  irmptu,  etc  ;  and  MtuneU.  *  Sid.  Carm.  vii.  EG  : 

CKmn.  ad  a.  462,  Aqtiileia  dlitae  quid,  rogo,  bli  bdd  mlU  niton  Tiucm 

ab   Attila  Hacmoniiii  rstni  exoiaa  udrmi 

,rt,                                    ^  portmdliT 
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has  now  a  terribly  real  significance.  Tlie  many  triumphs 
of  Borne,  when  the  world  seemed  all  too  small  for  her 
victorious  energy*  cast  a  lorid  light  on  a  Rentier  ever 
shrinking  towards  the  centra  The  old  feud  between 
Carthage  and  Some*  is  revived  in  the  Vandal  invasion, 
bat  with  what  different  isane  I  Borne  is  now  a  captive, 
and  with  hei  the  world  is  captive  in  the  snaiea  of  the 
nnwarlibe  Yandal  Bat  before  that  humiliation,  she, 
once  queen  of  the  world,*  has  become  the  mere  thrall  of 
the  Caesais.  There  is  need  for  some  warlike  prince  of 
the  mould  of  Trajan,*  and  only  Oaul,  only  Auvergne,  (Jie 
onconquered,  with  its  memories  of  Geigovia,'  of  resistance 
to  the  greatest  Caesar,  can  famish  sach  a  captain.  Yet 
Bome  is  bat  aubject  to  the  fate  of  all  tbinga  lofty;'  she 
has  endured  as  mach  before  at  the  hands  of  a  Poraenna, 
a  &ennas,  and  a  Hannibal ;  and  as  she  rose  victoiions 
over  their  asaaalts,  so  may  she,  gathering  her  ancient 
spirit,  and  choosing  her  leader  aright,  even  now  prevail 
over  her  foes.  But  the  hope  is  not  in  the  worn-out  race 
of  Borne,'  hut  in  the  vigour  of  Gaul,  which  is  so  neglected 
and  despised.  Her  foiemost  son,^  the  lieutenant  of 
AetioB,  has  helped  to  keep  the  Hans,  the  Saxons,  the 
Alemanni  at  bay  for  thirty  years.  He  has  made  the 
Visigoths  willing  fiiends  and  companions  in  arms  of  the 
Bomans,'  and  trained  the  Qothic  princes  to  admire   the 

>  Sid.  Cairm.  rii.  96 :  *  7>.  vii  121 : 

™™l"Fl™  "l^i"  qamfW  i-  auillM  „t  Mia  iKbcnnt 

B«  miiH  nono  [pri  mftl  .  .  .  ""P"  "  ■  ■ 

■  Jft.  Tit  411 :  1  /J.  TU.  52  uid  GIO : 

Imperil,  gfloorli  oontantl  tvm  TetDstl 
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laws  and  Uteiatnre  of  Bome,^  and  has  nnited  Goth  and 
Gallo-Eoman  in  a  common  effort  to  save  the  Empire  at 
once  from  ita  ovu  weakness  and  &om  the  YandaL*  The 
Bkin-olad  squadrons,  under  his  leadership,  will  once  more 
follow  the  trumpets  of  Borne,  as  they  did  on  the  Cata- 
launiao  plains.*  llieie  is  douhtless  ludicrous  exaggera- 
tion in  the  words  in  which  the  Gothic  king  expresses  his 
wish  to  wipe  out  the  blot  ou  his  ancestor's  &nie  in 
having  violated  the  sacred  city.*  Yet  Sidoniua  has,  after 
all,  only  pat  in  rhetorical  form  the  admiration  for  Borne," 
and  the  wish  to  serve  her,  expressed  by  Ataulphos  to  his 
Boman  host  of  Narbonne,  according  to  the  tale  narrated 
by  Orosiua.*  In  spite  of  all  their  ravages,  the  Goths  did 
recc^nise  the  superiority  and  suzerainty  of  Bom&  They 
had  fought  for  her  against  Sueve  and  Vandal  in  Spain. 
They  had  saved  Gaul  for  her  from  Attila,  Under  a 
Gallic  prince  the^  were  ready  once  more  to  lend  their 
swords  to  rescue  her  from  the  ruin  which  seemed  to  be 
impending.  The  chronicler  is  right  in  toying  that 
Avitus  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  united 
voice  of  the  Goths  and  the  hmorati  of  Boman  G^nU 
And  it  is  the  confession  of  the  weakness  of  Borne,  and 
the  revelation  of  this  union  of  feeling  between  provincial 
and  barbarian,  which  gives  its  historical  value  to  the 
Pan^yric  on  Avitus. 

The  speedy  fell  of  Avitus,  who  proved  so  unworthy  of 
tlie  eul(^ie3  of  bis  son-in-law,  disappointed  the  ambitions 
or  patriotic  hopes  of  Sidonius  and  the  Gallic  party. 
They   made   an  abortive  attempt,  with   the  aid   of  the 

'  Sid.  Conn,  vii  4S7  :  wd  dl  il  toI>  Honnilint 

aiddll  Tstdiia  crbnsn  ptu^n  nleUt 
nltlo  prussnUi  .  ,  , 

'  V>.  TiL  601. 

*  Onw.  Tii.  43,  g  1. 

'  Idat  CAnm.  ad  m.  4SG,  Ipao 
ftimo  in  Qalliia  Avitiu  QaUns  oiTii 
kb  ezBToita  Qailioano  et  ab  boiion- 
tdi,  primnm  To1o«m,  dsJuna  apnd 
Arelatom,  AogoEtni  ■ppelUtu . .  . 
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GoUia  aad  Bnigimdians,  to  set  ap  aaother  emperor  in  the 
person  of  MaiceUinua,'  a  brilliant  soldier,  vho  had  fought 
\ej  the  side  of  Aetins,*  and  on  hia  death,  like  A^iditu  in 
Northern  Gknil,  established  an  almost  independent  princi- 
pality in  Dalmatia.  Lyons  was  the  centre  of  the  new 
Qallic  movement,  and  suffered  severely  in  the  struggle 
which  followed  the  accession  of  Majoiian.'  That  great 
soldier  and  far-sigbted  statesman  was  diverted  for  Uie 
moment  from  his  supreme  taslc  of  crushing  Uie ,  Vand^ 
power.  He  crossed  the  Alps  in  4&8,  defeated  the 
,Gotha,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  chastisement  on  Lyona* 
Its  territory  was  ravaged,  and  tlie  commonify  had  to 
bear  a  heavy  fine  in  the  shape  of  iocreaaed  tribute, 
which,  however,  the  clemency  of  the  victor  afterwards 
remitted.  Sidonius  atoned  for  hia  share  in  these  events 
\ij  a  Panegyric  on  the  new  Emperm;  before  a  great  oon- 
conise  at  Lyons,  when  the  district  had  returned  to  ita 
wonted  tranquillity. 

The  piece  has  not  the  tone  of  pessimism  about  the 
Empire  which  characterises  the  Panegyric  on  Avitus. 
Some,  the  warrior  queen  of  the  earth,  is  seated  on  her 
tlvone,  clad  in  purple  robes,  but  armed  as  WfilL'  On 
her  helmet  rises  a  diadem  of  towers ;  her  left  arm  bears 
a  sfaicdd  Uazoned  with  Uie  legends  of  her  infancy,  her 
right  uplifts  B  lance  of  ivory  that  has  drunk  the  blood  of 
men.  All  her  provinces  &om  the  remotest  East  are 
pouring  their  peculiar  treasures  at  her  feet.  Before  her 
Airioa  flings  herself  in  supplication' — Africa,  now  the 
prey  of  a  br^and,*  the  son  of  a  slave-girl,  whose  violence 

>  Bid.  Bp.  L  11,  oiimqas  ds  oapu-  ■  Sbi.  Oxrrn.  t.  18. 

Mndo  dixumatc  oonjnntio  H&ro«l-  ,  „      ._ 

liana  ooqueretur.     C£  Fertig,  i.  p.  ■"■'■  ''"■ 

B  ;  Qiaiz.  i.  p.  101.  r  liQ,  52  . 

*  Piooop.  sai.  Vand.  I  t.  ftunula  atni  nllm 

»  aid.  (Wm.  T.  576.  "1 P-*^"  ■  ■  ■ 

'  Thia  fact  yrona  that  in  16S 
Ljoni  waa  not  jat  oocniHed  by  the 
Bmgandiaai.  Ot  F.  de  CoulaugM, 
£'/)».  OfTM.  p.  lEO. 
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is  only  softened  by  unaccustomed  luxury.^  She  moiirnB 
her  old  fated  qoarrel  Tith  Some,*  and  be^  to  be  de- 
livered from  her  oppressor.  The  eneigy  of  Latiom  is 
Blambering,  bat  Borne  has  always  been  grandest  in 
advenity.  Her  fottnne  keeps  slespleaa  watch  even 
without  a  soldier.*  Some  has  now  a  warrior  whom  the 
ages  sommon  as  fittest  for  the  task.  Of  a  warlike  stock/ 
he  has  been  the  rival  of  Aetios  in  many  a  dim  combat 
on  the  rivers  of  the  north  against  the  chivalry  of  the 
Ftanks.'  He  has  already  swept  the  Vandals  and  the 
Moois  from  the  shores  of  Campania,'  and  he  is  now 
preparii^  on  both  seas  a  fleet  larger  than  that  which 
bore  the  hosts  of  Xerxes,  or  than  that  which  fought  at 
Actiom.  And  he  is  gathering  to  his  standards  the 
warriors  of  every  tribe  from  tie  Baltic  to  the  Eaxine.' 
For  him  "  the  barmomona  sisteie  have  span  the  threads  of 
gold."*  And  yet  amid  all  the  fresh  hopes  of  revived 
inqterial  power  then  is  an  undertone  of  provincial  dis- 
content If  Eomaa  Africa  calls  for  relief  from  Yendal 
oppression,  Oaol,  the  country  of  M^jorian,  the  scene  of  so 
many  of  his  triumphs,  has  her  grievances  too.  For  the 
greater  part  of  a  oeotury,  ever  since  the  accession  of 
Giatian,  she  has  seen  nothing  of  the  masters  of  the  world, 
and  has  been  ^ored  by  them.'  She  has  borne  gladly 
the  expense  of  Mf^coian's  great  enterprise  against  the 
Vandals,  bnt  she  is  crushed  with  the  weight  of  the 
imperial  tribute."     The  pan^yriat  seems   here,   while 


r.  !07 ;  at  291, 


■  Sid.  Cbm.  r.  3S1 : 

■puUlaqot  potftai 

quo  ?»liilt,  dam  pinpir  nt  '  /J.  v    142,  478 

lu  T.  SBO  the  VuuUU  Tenum  on  •  /}   v  se?- 

bo»rd    their    g^lleyi    white    their  ,Qn«'«inoord«  tr.™ 

Ifooriah  Mildian  mn  nvai^iig  Cain-  c  n  w  rkk  . 

■  lb.  T.  86 : 

da  TflnluD  quod  bflUon  ylmni , 

.  .  .  UM»  oogor  Ubl  balU  BuTsn.  >*  /£.  t   447  : 

•  Ih.  T.  84  :  fl,lU,  eonUnnH 
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paying  due  honoui  to  the  Tictoriona  Emperor,  and 
depiecatii^  bis  anger,  to  hint  at  the  caosea  vhich  bad 
led  the  QalHc  party  at  Lyons  to  set  up  a  lival  for  the 
BaccesaioD.  Proviaclal  or  national  feeling  is  still  as 
Btrot^  as  when  two  years  before  it  raised  Avitos  to  the 
throne. 

Miyoriaa,  the  "  yoong  MarceUns  "  of  the  last  years  of 
the  Western  Empire,  with  all  his  old  Boman  spirit  and 
statesmanlike  insigbt,  failed  in  his  mission,  and  was 
treacherously  slain  by  Bidmer.  Mfyoriaa  intended  to 
wield  the  full  force  of  the  State  at  once  gainst  the 
Vandals,  aad  against  tiie  oppression  and  comiption 
which  were  eating  out  the  heart  of  society,  fiat  this 
independence  did  not  suit  the  ambition  of  the  Saeve 
soldier  of  fortune  who  now  practically  ruled  the  Empire 
and  who  either  killed  or  dethroned  four  successive 
emperors.*  On  the  fall  of  Majorian  he  set  up  Sevems, 
the  most  obscure  and  shadowy  of  the  Empeiore  of  the 
West'  For  eighteen  months  after  the  fell  of  Severos 
the  throne  was  vacant  The  "  uoanimity "  of  the  two 
empires  was  broken,  and  Bicimer  was  master  of  the 
West.  But  the  Vandal  power  was  sweeping  Eoman 
commerce  from  the  seas  and  devastating  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.*  The  Senate  roused  itself  to  sand 
a  deputation  to  Leo  imploring  him  to  give  them  an 
emperor.  Leo  recommended  Anthemios,  a  Byzantine 
noble  of  hi^  lineage,  who  had  married  Euphemia,  tiie 
daughter  of  Marcian ;  *  and  Ricimer,  from  whatever  cause, 

*  Sac.    Moj.    1,    addnoad    to  Baohfnier  livora  paimtn*  st  infi- 

BmIUiu.      Not*  In  partionUi'  tlie  doram  oonnlio  foltni,  frauds  intar- 

natraint  on  the  uaa  of  tha  poiting  ficit  oiromiiteiitDm. 

■arrloe,   and   on  tha  szactionl  3l  \  ma   i^nt   ii   ni7 

oompnlMToa.      Many  othw  model  Sid.  Owm.  u.  317. 

of  axaetion  ara  condamntd  nndor  '  il.  ii.  84B : 

Mvara    ptnaltiea ;     oC     ir.      "  De  hliw  Tandiliu  boatit 

Indolgontiia    Beliqnomm."       Cf.  ™^  •»  m  hmWu"  bimwow  el»«« 

Idafc  CAren.  Mijonannm  de  Oalliia  „s^^^^ 
radenntem,  at  Bomano  Impeno  val 

-«..i-J  _   ..u_»j..  nnli'n.tihlTn  *  A  iL  67,  IM,  216. 
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coQSciousiiesa  of  power,  or,  more  probably,  dismay  at  tbe 
position  of  affairs,  accepted  tbe  choice,  and  the  airange- 
ment  was  to  be  crowned  by  his  marriage  with  tbe 
daughter  of  the  newly  designated  Emperor.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  Anthemius  entering  on  the  consalship  at 
the  opening  of  468  that  Sidonius,  as  we  have  seen, 
through  the  influence  of  Basilins,  fbund  himself,  for  the 
third  time,  chaiged  with  the  task  of  delivering  a  pan^yrio 
on  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne.' 

It  was  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty  tor  several  reasons, 
boUi  public  and  personal  The  accession  of  a  "  Greek 
Emperor,"'  though  acquiesced  in  by  the  Senate,  and 
hailed  with  signs  of  superficial  enthusiasm  by  the  people, 
was  yet  a  great  shock  to  Soman  pride.  More  than  half 
a  century  before  the  accession  of  Anthemius,  Claadian, 
who  gave  literary  utterance  to  the  deepest  feelings  of  the 
old  Eomau  party,*  expressed  all  its  hatred  and  scorn  for 
the  rival  capit^  and  its  servile  and  effeminate  nobles.* 
It  is  not  in  accordance  with  homan  nature  t^t  the 
andient  home  of  the  Empire  should  have  become  less 
senative  and  jealous  in  the  years  which  saw  her  losing 
(me  after  another  her  richest  provinces,  more  and  more 
at  the  mercy  of  her  barbarian  mercenaries,  and  at  last 
under  the  heel  of  a  harbarian  general.  But  her  leading 
spirits,  whose  thoughts  Sidoniua  probably  reflects,  must 
have  been  fully  conscious  of  the  straits  to  which  the 
capital  of  the  West  had  been  reduced.  The  appeal  to 
Leo  to  give  them  a  new  chief  was  in  itself  tbe  most  open 
confession  of  weakness.  Yet  to  celebrate  such  an  occasion 
in  Uie  presence  of  the  best  blood  of  Rome,  without 
offending  Boman  pride  too  deeply,  was  a  trying  task,  and 
the  panegyrist  might  well  call  on  Apollo  and  the  Muses 

»  Sid,  fi>,  L  9.  to  him  in  the  Fonun  of  Tnim, 

*Ib.i.7,  puem  cum  Oneco  Im-  "  S«iuitn  mtrate,"  C.I.L.  tL  1710. 

ptntore  diniudena  (in  ths    latter  '  CUod,  in  Sutrop.  I  ITS,  <27. 

qnoted  from  Arvuidua  to  Enrio).  Ths  oontsmpt  probnblv  nschea  ita 

*  See  the  dedic&tioD  of  a  itatne  height  in  ii.  IM,  uid  828-941. 
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to  aid  him  in  Ids  efibrtb*  He  does  not  disguise  the  bet 
that  Ital^  is  do  longer  what  she  was.  She  has  stOl  h^ 
old  wealth  and  plenty,  bnt,  in  the  mjrtbological  acanay 
of  the  poem,  her  limbs  are  pahdal  with  age^'  and  ahe  has 
oeaaed  to  wear  ber  armaL  Bome^  the  city,  on  the  other 
band,  is  still  the  martial  goddess,  with  glittering  spear 
and  helmet^  and  ber  shield  crowded  with  the  tale  of 
legendary  ^^ories.*  But  she  is  begged  to  lay  aside  ber 
pride,  to  recognise  the  Culnre  trf  ber  native  piincea,  and 
to  seek  a  mote  fbttonate  mler  in  the  East  Italian  statea- 
manship,  the  potu^  at  isolation,  has  fiiiled.  ^le  Vandal 
is  jniltiiig  with  impnnity  the  former  mistaeM  of  the 
worid.  The  poem  of  Sidimins  does  not  attempt  to  hide 
the  &et  that  the  great  d(y  of  Uie  West  is  soffering  bom  the 
decay  of  age,  and  tottering  noder  the  harden  of  hex  destiny.* 
He  makes  a  frank  acknowledgment  that  the  reeonrcee  of  the 
Western  Empire  cannot  cope  with  the  craft  and  videnoe 
of  the  Vandals,  wbo  are  lavaging  the  coasts  of  Italy.* 

TtiA  appeal  of  Borne  to  the  East  for  help  is  not  witb- 
oat  digni^.  lliere  is  the  old  Roman  pride  in  the  ledtal 
of  the  great  captains  who  subjngated  the  vast  territories 
from  the  Adriatio  to  the  Euphrates.*  Bnt  there  is  also 
a  monmfdl  tone  in  the  confession  that  this  great  inherit- 
ance baa  passed  for  erei  from  the  bands  that  won  it. 
Borne  baa  resigned,  along  with  so  many^  provinces,  her 
old  ambition  and  her  pride  of  empire.  She  aaks  no  mote 
to  throw  her  bridges  over  the  Araxee,  or  to  hear  faei 
trumpets  eonnd  at  the  gates  of  Bactn  aod  BahyliHi.' 
The  dinsion  of  the  Empire  is  an  eatAblished  fact'     Bat 


>  Bid.  Oarm.  iL  KI7. 

■  A.  iL  8S3 : 

■  a.  U.  827-S!«  : 

F(»tan>  lnTjcKu  lUelEBB,  qnoi  pobUo 

Mfnkn  InoBlIt  hbIo  .  .  . 
MrbUMaDb«nuM4altar,«ta  . 

>  A  U.  461 : 

•  lb.  iL  *61. 
'  lb.  it  111-148 
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the  division  need  not  mean  discoid.  In  the  presence  of 
the  menacing  danger  from  a  Iiostile  Africa,  which  has 
done  what  Garthf^  cotild  not  do,  the  jealousies  of  the  'Seat 
and  West  f^de  away.  Their  anited  counsels  may  yet 
restore  the  fortunae  of  the  Koman  woTld. 

SidoniuB  had  an  even  more  delicate  subject  to  deal 
with  in  the  ascendency  or  tyranny  of  Bicimer.  The  bar- 
barian master  of  the  West  had  dethroned  the  poet's 
fathei-in-law  and  crashed  the  hopes  of  Majoiian.  He 
had  kept  the  imperial  throne  vacant  for  many  moatha, 
and  his  policy  was  to  cat  off  Italy  from  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Yet  it  most  be  admitted  that  the  poet's  skill 
was  not  nnequal  to  the  task.  Kicimei's  loyal  birth  is 
adroitly  used  to  explain  why  the  base-born  Vandal  king 
will  not  come  to  terms  with  him.^  Gienseric  cannot  for- 
get that  the  grandfatlier  of  his  enemy  inflicted  a  cnishii^ 
defeat  on ,  the  Vandal  hordes  in  Spaia*  And  Bidmer 
has  shown  himself  worthy  of  his  descent  from  the  war- 
like Goth.  He  has  beaten  the  Vandals  at  Agrigentnm.' 
The  terror  of  his  name  holds  back  the  Ostrogoth  in  Pau- 
nonia  and  the  Frank  on  the  Bhine.'  Y^  even  bis  force 
and  authority  cannot  cope  with  the  dangers  of  the  time. 
He  is  not  armed  with  the  majesty  of  a  Soman  emperor, 
and  in  the  call  for  a  vamor-prince,*  who  will  be  his  own 
genoral,  we  can  without  much  difficulty  discern  a  covert 
censure  on  the  overweening  ambition  of  tlie  man  who 
would  tolerate  on  the  throne  none  but  a  mere  o^atute 
and  tool  of  bia  ambition. 

In  this  attempt  to  realise  the  feelii^  of  different 
sections  of  the  Boman  world  in  the  presence  of  the 

szatinati ;  eC  Sid.  Conn.  ii.  SOL 
■  Sid.  Carm.  ii.  8ST. 

The  moOiar  irf  Iti^er  ww'  the  \  ^  If  ?"' 

daughter  of  Wrili«.  Usg  of  the         •  i*.  ii.  BBS : 

Hdrnt.  ChT^  WuidaH  Silingi  in      -•"I"™^.  "W™  9^  »««  I-~; 
Butioa  pai  Walliun  ngmn  omiiBi      sod  naudit  Md  balls  |m>t .  .  . 
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iDvadera,  we  have  had  very  variotis  answers  to  our 
qnestioDS.  The  Soman  world  was  wide,  the  circum- 
stances of  its  provinces  were  very  diSerent,  and  there 
was  an  immense  variety  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
invaders  behaved  to  the  Boman  population.  The  shock 
of  the  first  great  inroad  was  tremendous,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  ware  many  causes  which  reduced  the 
force  of  its  impact  The  moral  ascendency  of  Kome, 
both  over  her  subjects  and  her  assailants,  was  magical 
It  inspiied  confidence  in  the  one  even  in  the  hour  of  the 
darkest  crisis ;  it  restrained  the  impetuous  violence  of  the 
others,  even  when  Some  seemed  to  be  at  their  mercy. 
Hie  pagan  noble  was  moved,  both  by  his  fiiiUi  and  his 
traditional  lore,  to  believe  that  the  gods,  who  had  led 
their  worshippers  to  such  a  beneficent  use  of  a  sway  won 
by  heroic  effort,  would  not  allow  such  a  career  to  be 
abridged.  The  pagan  of  another  order  saw  in  the 
calamities  of  the  Empire  only  the  jnst  punishment 
for  the  abandonment  of  ancestral  religion.  On  the 
Christian  side  there  was  no  greater  unanimity.  Many, 
whose  faith  was  not  equal  to  such  rude  assaults, 
abandoned  all  belief  in  a  controlling  Providence.  Others 
found  in  the  calamities  of  the  time  the  righteous  and 
deserved  punishment  of  a  world,  nominally  ChristiaD,  but 
really  the  slave  of  the  grossest  vice.  Others  again, 
comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  tried  to  convince 
themselves  that  their  own  sufferii^  were  nothing  ex- 
ceptional in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  had  a  glimmer- 
ii^  prospect  of  a  future  in  which  Borne  and  barbarism, 
culture  and  force,  would  be  reconciled  in  a  new  and 
better  order, 

Sidonius,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  career  stands 
apart  from  the  rest  He  united  many  sides  of  that  age 
of  transitioa  He  was  a  wealthy  noble  whose  whole 
associations  and  training  inspired  him  wit^  faith  is 
Rome.     He  was  also  a  patriotic  Oaul  who  had  aspira- 
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tioDS  foi  the  political  fatnre  of  his  native  province.  He 
had  associated  with  emperors,  and  home  a  gieat  part  on 
the  stage  of  public  life  at  Borne,  when,  in  spite  of  all 
external  troables,  social  routine  was  undisturbed,  the 
machine  of  government  ran  smoothly,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  great  city  seemed  still  prond  and  erect  On  the 
other  band,  if  be  had  not  seen  the  first  inroads  at  t^e 
beginning  of  the  century,  he  had  witnessed  the  invasion 
of  the  Hans  in  461,  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the 
Tandals,  and  Uie  paralysis  of  the  Boman  world,  both  in 
the  East  and  West,  caused  by  their  coromand  of  the  sea. 
From  his  earliest  yonth  be  had  also  seen  the  Visigotbic 
kings  carrying  on  a  comparatiTely  civilised  government 
at  Toulouse  or  Bordeaux,  sometimes  attacking  Boman 
citdes,  bat  as  often  fighting  in  the  cause  of  Boma  He 
had  led  a  secure  and  prosperous  life  for  years  between 
the  Visigotbic  and  Bnrgundian  territoriea  He  himself, 
and  many  of  his  friends,  had  been  in  friendly  inteicooise 
with  the  GreTman&  The'  Pan^yrics  are  the  productions 
of  his  earlier  years,  before  he  had  a  defined  ecclesiastical 
position;  the  great  mass  of  his  Letters  belong  to  the 
time  when  be  was  the  chief  pastor  of  Anvergne.  In  the 
former  we  have  rather  the  views  of  the  amMtious  conrtier 
who  18  in  touch  with  the  governing  class,  and  reflects 
their  ideas ;  in  the  latter  we  have  the  thoughts  and  life 
of  the  senator  and  church  dignitary,  whose  range  is  rather 
bounded  by  the  social  or  ecclesiastical  life  of  his  province. 
We  have  already  seen  what  the  letters  of  Sidonius  tell 
us  of  the  ordinary  life  of  a  provincial  senator  in  the 
society  of  his  friends  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  estate. 
In  what  follows  we  shall  find  them  not  less  valuable  as 
a  picture  of  Boman  life  in  a  district  which,  havii^  been 
little  troubled  by  its  Gothic  neighbours  for  half  a  century, 
was,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  compelled  to  accept  their 
rule  in  the  closing  years  of  Sidonius. 
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Ik  the  prerioos  chapter  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
collect  the  views  and  feelings  of  persons,  representing 
variooB  localities  and  differences  of  circiunstance  and 
character,  eboat  the  condition  and  future  of  the  Empire 
in  tlie  face  of  its  assailantB.  We  shall  in  this  chapter 
now  try  to  discover  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  a 
Soman'  population  in  invaded '  territory,  and  what  were 
their  relations  to  the  invaden.  On  this  subject  the 
letters  of  Sidonius  are,  as  we  have  said,  of  gre^  import- 
ance. But  perhaps  even  more  important  and  more 
vivid  is  the  glimpse  of  a  life  passed  in  Aquitaine,  durii^ 
Uie  years  when  the  Goths  were  about  to  establish  theni' 
selves  Uiere.  The  autobiography  of  Panlinus  of  Pella 
was  composed  about  460,'  five  years  after  Sidonius  had 
made  his  reputation  at  Borne  by  the  Panegyric  on  Avitos, 
and  about  as  many  years  before  the  deaUi  of  Theodoric 
II.  But  Paulinus  and  Sidonius  belong  to  different 
generations.     The  one  saw  the  fiist  storms  of  the  invasion 

1  F&ulin.  Pell.  Each.  12 :  Ebert,  n.  40S,  a.  2.    Lin  ITS  of 

.,, .1 .„■ .,  the  Si£fiari«li«»,  with  the  emonda- 

meonun  ^'0°  o'  ^  fv  AMi  talllM  with  L 

haMoraid*  wr  uMItI  lUgnotii  »1M  12.     Tbe  result  of  the  Oomnrisotl 

MliUtl*  rt  totijBm  bnuBM  J«ffl  Wgot.  ghowa  that  PiuUnua  reoeivod  the 

*^  -  -  -  EnchiruC  in   421,   n-hm    fas   wh 

On  tlie  ditee  in  the  life  of  P«nlinu8  forty-flve  year*   of  «gB,  and   that 

of.  Brandu,  Pr^.  ad  Bach.  {Poet.  ,  hi*  poem   wu  composed    in  4SS, 

OvriMl,   ifm.)    pp-    273  -  27fl  ;   of.  whoa  ha  waa  eighlj-thTse. 
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of  406  ;  tiie  other  lived  to  see  the  Boman  power  in  Gaul 
finaUy  snhmeiged. 

The  father  of  Panlinas,  after  aerving  as  vicarins  of 
Macedonia  and  proconBol  of  Africa,'  returned  to  hia 
native  Bordeaux  in  the  year  379,  hia  eon  being  then 
three  yean  of  age.  In  that  year  the  boy's  grandfather, 
Aosonins,  was  raised  to  the  consulship.*  Faolinua,  in 
hia  early  youth,  mnst  have  therefore  enjoyed  tite  rarest 
advant^ea  for  becoming  either  a  stateBmaQ  or  a  man  of 
letters.  His  grand&ther  had  retired  &om  public  life  to 
enjoy  hia  renown  and  literary  ease  among  liiends  and 
relativea.  Anaonius  had  controlled  the  aJEKiira  of  vast 
provinces,  and  lived  among  the  men  who  knew  the 
secrets  of  the  Empire.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
literary  rank,  he  was  at  any  rate  clever,  versatile,  full  of 
literary  knowledge,  a  thorough  man  of  letters,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  his  time.  His  grandson  must  have 
constantly  heard  his  talk  about  literature  and  politica 
Yet,  in  the  poem  of  Panlinus,  there  is  hardly  a  trace 
of  appreciation  for  literature,  or  of  insight  into  pnUib 
affairs.'  You  would  never  conjecture  tiiat  Uie  writer  had 
lived  among  men  who  had  held  the  behest  ofKces,  and  tft 
whom  literature  was  as  their  mother's  milk.  He  saw 
prefects  and  consuls  of  his  own  family  retumii^  &om 
their  yeara  of  office.  He  saw  the  army  of  Atanlphus  in 
possession  of  Bordeaux,  besieging  Bazas,  and  retreatii^ 
into  Spain.  He  was  intimate  with  some  of  the  German 
leadera.*  He  lived  to  see  the  Gothic  power  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Aquitaine,  the  Vandals  masteis  of  Northern 
Airica,  and  sweeping  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  their  fleets.  He  mast  have  heard  many  a  rumour 
of  the  failure  of  revenue,  of  the  collapse  of  adminiatra- 

>  S«eck'B  Sgm.  IzxriiL  ;   Eb«rt,  ■  He  Mn  that  hi*  stadin  wera 

LU.  da  JfiUtlalUn,  i.  p.  4011.  iDterrapted  by  ill-health,  t.  116. 

»  Paqliii.  Pell.  Each.  18 :  *  /6   848  ■ 
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tion,  of  Uie  flight  of  free  Eomans  to  escape  the  ever- 
growii^  pressure  of  the  imperial  treasoi;','  of  tiie 
slaughter  in  coimtlesa  battlefields,  of  the  wasting  famine 
and  pestilence  which  tracked  the  path  of  the  invaders 
across  the  Pyrenees.  And  yet  there  is  hardly  a  word  in 
Panlinus  which  shows  any  political  insight,  any  feeling 
for  the  impending  fall  of  a  great  imperial  system.  In 
&ot,  one  of  the  most  carious  things  in  the  poem  is  the 
indifference  of  the  writer  to  the  progress  of  great  events, 
and  his  acquiescence  in  the  intrusion  of  the  strange 
guests  who  quartered  themBelves  in  Bordeanz  for  a  time 
in  414*  lux.  his  earlier  days  be  is  absorbed  in  the 
eitjoyment  of  ease  and  idleness,*  and  a  well-oidered 
establishment,  with  troops  of  servants,  elegant  banquets, 
and  artistic  plate.  In  his  later  years  he  had  become 
devout,  and  regarded  the  events  of  his  time  rather  as  a 
personal  discipline  and  call  fo  the  religious  Iif&  He 
combines  in  fact^  at  ditTerent  periods,  two  types  of 
character,  which  were  common  in  the  ran^ra  of  the 
Boman  noble  class ;  on  ,Uie  one  hand,  the  man  who 
loses  all  ambition  for  the  distinctions  of  the  great  world 
in  farming,  building,  hunting,  and  the  soporific  pleasures 
of  the  country;  on  the  other,  the  man  who,  with  a 
different  kind  of  self-abaorption,  forgets  the  world,  tlis 
fortunes  of  his  fellows,  and  iha  ties  of  family  love,  in  the 
effort  to  save  his  own  soul*     His   poem  was  written 

'  H«  AllndM,  IioweTer,  tojbealto  *  Ths  ino*t  «tutIiog  kind  of 

(faMto  on  hi*  wife's  ntatea,  t.  IBS  ;  apiritu*!  wlfichnDM  li  to  be  fooikd 

cf,  121,  BomuinmqnB  nefu — whioh  in  the  latten  of  S.  Pknlinoi  IfoL, 

lie  MTB  liu  Isft  Tijtn  notUng  of  hi*  e.g.    Bp.   zxt.  J  7.  neoontadinsi 

gtuafkthnr'i  Mbits.  notbu   cftrnftle*,   qnuito    eaiioni 

,  -    ,.      n  II    17    I.   noi  nobis  mint,   bmto  noa  diMniciant 

»  P»ulm.  PelL  a«A,  il86.  ^  Iktigant ;   of.   ft.,   ^lo.  inqnit, 

*  Ih  200-81S  ■  'o*  ■ii'B  Bollicitudine  esse,  hoc  nt, 

p»»nmIUBd.E«.Tl  "*  PiJ""  P~?*~  Deum  rt  «lnt.m 

.   stu,  pilTiiM  pMtlmpuuUDdk qniKL  nostr»m  oogitMQUg.    Sun  Dior  at 

qnM   *t  inllii  an  nlmU   Kmpgr   mlt  £lil,    qoamqiuin    at  ipsa  dirinitoi 

iBgsnIoqas  nobia    picnon    d»t&    aint    tkmaa 

^^WdUatobuaUUmanmota;  F»'J™™».   COrMOBl     onw»    iunt 
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appaientlf  more  for  his  own  edification  thao  for  the 
eDlighteDment  of  posterity.  He  can  think  only  of  hia 
personal  fOTtones  and  bis  salvation ;  but  this  very  con- 
cenbatioD  on  himself  makes  him,  for  the  historical 
inqoirer,  specially  valoabla  Paulinos  discloses  to  ns, 
with  almost  starring  vividness,  the  effects  on  the  &te  of 
one  great  honse,  first  of  the  violent  invasions  of  the 
Sueves  and  Vandals  in  406,  and  then  of  the  more  peace- 
ful occupation  of  Bordeaux  by  the  Visigoths  eight  years 
afterwards.  The  first  of  these  evente  occurred  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  PaulinuB,'  and  disturbed  his  placid, 
unambitious  enjoyment  of  the  estates  which  had  come 
to  him  by  his  marriage.  He  mentions  casually  the 
losses  which  he  sufTeied  by  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians, 
but  he  lays  much  more  stress  on  the  &mily  troubles 
caused  by  his  fother's  death  about  the  same  time. 
Evidently  the  damage  &om  the  invasion  was  not  very 
serious,  for,  a  few  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic 
occupation,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  enjoying  ease  and 
luxury  and  manifold  blessings.* 

The  occupation  of  Bordeaux  by  the  Visigoths  under 
Ataulphus  is  known  to  us  only  from  the  £wharistico$, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
history  of  that  aga  Wben  Ataulphus  entered  Gaul  in 
412,  carrying  the  princess  Fladdia  wiUi  him  in  an 
honoured  captivity,  it  would  appear,  both  from  the 
authorities  and  the  probabilitiea  of  the  case,  that  he 
came  as  an  ally  or  lieutenant  of  Honorins.'     But   his 

for  uagltoting  h«r  child,  2^  xzix.  HmorinmqiiB   uignrtDn   qiumTii 

I  9,  nemini  pomlum  laam  Terbo,  opibn*  •zlunitimi,  tamenjarnqoaii 

at  did  Bolet,  alandnm,  arsdiendnni,  DonutunLgiato&iumodentiiiijiieD^ 

taaudum  maDdftn  dignata  est.  Oalliu  tandit   XJbi  cum  idvsiutMt, 

'  SikA.  232 :  vicinu  gentea  perUniUw  in  bub  w 

tnsMcU    MTl    port   tiln*    dtMunli  CMpenuit  finibiu  contiiiere ;  Otim. 

Dottit  ...  TiL   13,  8,  utia   itcdlow  MOtator 

ksrtlbiu  lufiuii  Rmnuil  la  TlioM*  nenL  podi     mllitare     EdBliter    Honorio 

I  /}   2S3   2fil  impentori     to     pro      dsfandsndB 

'        '  BoQuna  rapublics  impenderB  nrca 

'  Jordan.    lU   BA.    Ott.   c    SI,  Qotlionuii  prmeoptaTit. 
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relstioos  with  tlie  imperial  government  were  flnctaating 
and  precarious.  Od  the  one  hand,  certain  promises  bad 
been  made  to  him  of  stipidies  for  his  troopa^  On  the 
other  hand,  his  leqnisitions  were  met  by  demands  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Emperor's  sister,  whom  Cocstantitu, 
the  general  of  Honorios,  olaimed  for  his  bride.  Some- 
times the  Gothic  king  seems  to  be  acting  as  a  Mthfol 
SOTvant  of  Honorina,  and  again  he  is  in  open  hostility 
to  him.  When  he  first  arrived  in  Gaol,  At&nlphua 
proceeded  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  Franks  and 
Bargxmdians  who  were  pillaging  the  province.*  Then, 
when  Jovinns  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Munz  t^ 
Goar,  the  Alan  and  the  Bnigondians,  it  is  said  Uiat^ 
at  the  instigation  of  the  ex-]^peror  Attains,  the  Goths 
supported  the  movement'  Bnt  within  a  year  they 
tamed  their  arms  against  Jovinns,  besieged  him  in 
Yalentia,  and  handed  him '  over  to  Honorius.*  Once 
more  Atanlphns  demanded  his  promised  snpf^ea,  and 
once  more  the  Roman  officials,  who  were  quite  un- 
able to  famish  them,  renewed  their  demand  for  the 
BUirender  of  Pkoidia.  The  Goths,  probably  to  open 
ccmununicstlon  with  Uie  sea,  attempted  to  surprise  the 
great  port  of  Marseilles ; '  bat  they  were  foiled  by  the 
ene^y  of  Count  Boniface,  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
personal  encounter  with  Ataulphos,  in  which  the  Gothic 
chief  was  wounded,  ^y  whatever  means,  the  Gotha 
had  established  themselves  at  Narbonne,  which  was 
then  a  great  port  and  flourishing  centre  of  txada,* 
although  the  changes  of  nature  have  now  cut  it  off 

■  Oljmpiod.    iVajrn.   9  31,   ed. 

*  Jordan.  GiL  e.  81.  *■  B>- %  IB- 

_'  Olympiod.    Fragm,    g  17,   JJn  '  -K.  S  21. 

'lo^lnt    ir    KturSiBj^    riji    Mpai  *  Ifarbomia  Vu  thcD  a  gt««t  port 

Ttpfia»Ut  aa-ri  rrm^  Fwip  to£)  of  depattnre  for  Abiaa ;  ct  Sain. 

JOtnroO  cal  Turroflltv,  At  tpOXapx^'  ^'-   Dio^.   t  8,  I  ;   Anson.   Jfob. 

tXflliiriii       rffl*       Bovpytumimr,  Uri.  IS,  18. 
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from  the  eea.  It  was  the  home  of  a  wealthy  and 
lettered  aristocracy,^  and  again  and  again,  in  the 
generation  following  Ataulphns,  it  was  assailed  bj  the 
Qotha.'  In  Xarbonne  Ataolphus  for  a  time  seems  to 
have  quartered  himself,  and  there  he  won  the  hand  of 
Placidia,  and  wedded  her  solemnly  accoiding  to  old 
BomAn  lites.  The  wedding  took  {dace  in  the  house  of 
Ingenios,  the  foiemost  citizen  of  Narbonne.'  Ataulphns, 
arrayed  in  goigeons  Boman  dress,  presented  to  his  bride 
fifty  youths  laden  with  gold  and  gema,  the  spoils  of  Borne 
in  the  sack  of  410.  Bomens  and  Ooths  united  in  re- 
joicing over  the  erent,  and  Attains,  the  ex-Emperor, 
bor«  a  leading  part  in  the  Bii^;ing  of  the  epitholamium. 
In  wedding  tb«  daughter  of  Theodosiaa  and  the  sister  of 
Honorins,  the  Gothic  king  was  working  for  political  ends, 
as  well  as  gratifying  private  affection.  His  marriage 
was  the  symbol  of  that  onion  of  Bomon  and  Qenoan  in 
tJie  cause  of  civilisation  which  was  the  dream  of  his  life. 
And  in  those  days  at  Korbonne  probably  took  place  that 
famous  conversation  between  Ateolphus  and  his  Boman 
host/  a  report  of  which  Orosius  had  heard  in  the  cell 
of  S.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem.  Ataulphns  said  that  he 
had  once  in  his  youth  dreamed  of  overthrowing  the 
power  of  Borne;  but  experience  had  taught  him  that 
the  Boman  mle  was  the  rule  of  law  and  older  and  peace. 
In  maturer  years,  bia  great  object  was  to  unite  the  two 
races,  and  to  support  tlie  civilising  influence  of  Bome  by 
the  swords  of  the  Goths.  But  Bome  did  not  quite  trust 
or  appreciate  her  champion.  Constontins,  who  controlled 
the  Gollio  policy  of  Honorius,'  had   been   the   rival  of 

>  Cf.  Sid.  Cam^  xxiii.  B7.  wu  mag.  mU.  in  412,  coiuiil  witb 

•  Piwp,  Chnn^  id  ■.  436.  Constana  in  41J,  pitriciin  in  418. 

•  Th«  »CMi6  i.  MIy  dM»ibed  in  "'i''*'  ^'  Boiumlihip  trose  rfer- 
rwJ^S^v^^Z.  l\r^  w«d«,»ndwMfiiuJl¥iomtemperot 
Oly^ioA  JVoff^   8  2*.  in42i'.     HBmiB™dl>lacidiaiir417 

On».  TU.  48,  6.  ud  became  bj  her  fither  of  Taleo- 

•  y.  0.  TK.  IT.  14,  14.  Oon-  tinUn  III.  See  th«  penoiul  dt- 
■UutiiiB  me  of  lUjiiui  origin.    He     loriptiou  of  faim  in  Olj^piod.  g  S8. 
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AtAolphus  for  the  hand  of  Placidia,  and  he  was  not 
likely  to  grow  more  accommodating  after  the  wedding 
at  Karbonne.  Probably,  almost  certainly,  ttie  dearest 
wish  of  Ataulpbns  was  to  obtain  a  recognised  position 
for  himself  under  the  ,  Soman  gOTemment,  and  a  settle- 
ment for  his  troops  on  the  £oman  soil  in  GmL  If  these 
things  were  not  freely  granted  him,  he  must  take  them 
by  force. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  in  Uie  poem  of  Faulinns  we 
find  Ataulphna  in  possession  of  Bordeaux,  his  soldiers 
being  quartered  as  "  guests  '  on  the  Eontan  inhabitants. 
But  he  would  not  openly  break  with  Itome,  though  he 
might  quarrel  with  an  emperor.  To  make  his  position 
Intimate,  he  raised  Attains  once  more  to  the  purple,  as 
Avitus  forty  years  aftqrwarda  was  raised  by  tiie  united 
voice  of  the  nobles  of  Oaul  and  the  Goths  of  Theodorio  IL 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  fortunes  of  Paulinus  become 
invcdved  in  the  wanderings  of  the  Gotha.  His  position 
aa  a  great  noble  saved  him  from  the  intrusion  of  Goths  as 
compulsory  guests.^  But  it  also  marked  him  out  as  a 
fitting  holder  of  high  ofBoe  under  Attalus,  the  Gothic 
Emperor.*  Paulinos,  who  had  no  very  heroic  impulses, 
and  valued  ease  and  tranquillity  above  anything  else, 
quietly  acquiesced  in  the  Godiic  rule,  disguised  by  iha 
show  of  imperial  legitimai^,  and  reluctantly  accepted  the 
shadowy  of&ce  of  "  count  of  the  private  largesses "  to  a 
phantom  emperor,  an  office  probaUy  as  formal  as  it  was 
briet  He  was,  as  he  tells  us,  only  one  of  many  who 
deemed  it  politic  to  accept  the  Gothic  peace,'  and  who 
found  it  quite  as  real  and  effective  as  the  Soman  peace 
under  a  Soman  prefect  of  the  fifth  century,  like  Arvandna 
or  Seronatns. 

Suddenly  the  Goths  prepared  to  leave  Bordeaux 
What  were  the  precise  influences  or  motives  which  led 

>  I^nlin.  PalL  EaA,  2 
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them  for  a  time  to  abandon  theii  attempted  settlement  in 
Gaol,  and  to  cross  the  Pyrenees,  must  for  ever  remain  a 
mystery.  According  to  one  authority,  Constantins  com- 
pelled them  to  pass  into  Spain  by  intermpting  theii 
coBommiicationa  with  the  sea.*  If  ve  believe  Jordanes, 
the  Gothic  king  was  moved  by  the  sofferingB  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  determined  to  relieve  the  country  £rom 
the  ravages  of  the  Vandals.*  At  any  rate,  he  gave  the 
order  for  the  evacuation  of  Bordeaux.  But  the  Goths  did 
not  quit  the  town  as  peacefnlly  and  innocently  as  they 
had  entered  it  It  was  given  up  to  fire  and  pillage.^ 
Paulinus,  in  spite  of  his  official  rank,  was  stripped  of  all 
his  possessions.  Indeed,  be  seems  to  have  sufTered  all 
the  more  from  the  very  favour  which  had  been  previously 
shown  to  him.  In  other  cases  the  Gothic  "  gueat " 
quartered  on  a  family  m^ht  shield  it  from  rapine.  But 
FauUnus  had  no  such  protector.  His  only  coneolatioD 
was  that  the  honour  of  the  female  members  of  his  house- 
hold was  severely  respected.*  He  fled  with  his  family  to 
Bazas,  where  he  probably  had  some  property,  and  where 
other  and  even  more  startling  adventures  awaited  him.' 

There  is  no  more  curious  and  instructive  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  invasions  than  the  tale  of  the  siege  of 
Bazas  as  it  is  described  by  Paulinus.  The  Geths,  com- 
pelled by  th&  policy  or  strategy  of  Constantins  to  retire 
from  Southern  Gaul,  gave  the  reins  to  old  instincts,  and 
>  Otob,  tIl  a,  1,  Gothoa  >  th«  dMtli  of  AUolphni  at  Bania- 
Ntrbana  expulit  stqne  abir«  in  loua,  -wmgeA  >  fieica  mr  with  the 
Hiapudsm  ooegit  interdiato  prse-  Tuid&la. 
dpne  atqns  iDterolnio  omni  com-  i  SviA,  Sll, 

maatn  nwiom  et  pBregrinomm  nan  .  jj_  gjg  , 

ownniwclorum.  It  is  noteworthy  „„„^„,^„.  „„,„  ™„„„  ^„„,rt 
thkt  the  three  towns  which  Atanl- 


Ehiu  occupied  or  tried  to  seixe,  Naj- 
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Felt  themselTes  entitled  to  plunder  where  they  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  peacefully.  Outaide  the  town  of 
Bazas  was  a  mingled  host  of  Goths  and  Alans.  Within, 
a  servile  revolt  had  broken  out,  supported  by  some  of  the 
free-born  youth,  who  had  made  a  plot  to  assassinate  the 
leading  nobles.  Faulinus  himself  narrowly  escaped,  and 
his  would-be  murderer  met  his  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  another.^  But  Paulinus  confesses  that  his  nerves  were 
shaken.'  He  longed  to  be  released,  with  his  household 
and  friends,  at  once  from  the  perila  which  beset  him  within 
the  walls,  and  from  the  hardships  of  a  prolonged  siege. 
As  count  of  the  largesses  to  Attains,  be  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  tJie  leaders  of  the  Goths  and  their 
auxiHmea.  And  he  particularly  remembered  that  he  had 
an  old  friend  in  the  chief  of  the  Alana,  who  was  reluct- 
antly supporting  the  Gotha  in  their  assaults  on  the  Boman 
towns.'  This  chief  was  probably  'the  Alan  Goar  who,  in 
the  year  in  which  Ataulpbus  entered  Gaul,  joined  with 
the  Burgundians  in  raising  Jovinus  to  the  imperial  purple 
at  Mainz.*  Id  doii^  so,  he  deemed  himself  to  be  acting 
in  the  service  of  Bome,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  his 
people  were,  with  the  Sueves  and  Tandala,  plundering  and 
burning  the  cities  of  Gaul,  and  marching  on  to  a  final 
settlement  in  Spain.*  How  Goar  came  to  join  the  Grotha 
we  do  not  know ;  but  when  Jovinus  and  his  brother  fell, 
Qoar  and  his  Alans  may  have  felt  constrained  to  join  the 
power  which  seemed  likely  to  have  a  future  in  the  great 
province  of  the  West.  Paulinus  found  little  difficulty  in 
making  Iiis  way  to  the  quarters  of  the  Alan  king."  But 
Goar  declared  that  he  could  neither  give  him  protection 
■  Bach.  340.  *  Olympiad.  S  17,  Fragm. 

"  '*■  ^*^-  ,  ■  Proep.  Chrmu  »d  ».  408  ;  Oro* 

S^-^d^      yiL  88,  |  S.     FroBper  and  Oroaiu* 
meDtioD  Alans  alon^  with  VuidalB 
in  the  passa;^  of  the  Khins  and  in 
the  devastation  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
*  Eueh.  354,  ad  ngan  intrepidu: 
m'i«g<]in  popnlLi  incumben  nntrli.       nullo  obdatente  tetendi. 
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in  the  beaiegers'  lines  nor  a  safe  conduct  back  into  the 
town,  and  that  he  could  only  help  him  by  being  himself 
admitted  into  Bazas.^  In  truth,  the  Alan  chief  was  e^er 
to  escape  from  his  enforced  alliance  with  the  Grotha  and 
AttaloB,  their  shadowy  Emperor.  He  had  served  one 
emperor  who  had  fallen,  he  was  connected  with  another 
who  seemed  likely  to  hare  the  same  fate ;  and  he  probably 
thought  it  safer  to  take  the  side  of  Honoriua.  He  gave 
the  Bomans  his  son  and  his  wife  as  hoetages,*  and  speedily 
the  crowds  upon  the  walls  of  Bazas  saw  themselves 
fenced  in  by  the  wagons  and  armed  warriors  of  the 
Alans,'  who  were  now  ready  to  defend  the  place  which 
they  had  just  been  helping  to  capture.  The  Goths 
seem  to  have  felt  the  desertaon  of  their  allies  as  a  crush- 
ing blow,  and  tiiey  abacdoQed  the  siege.*  They  marched 
away,  to  reappear  shortly  in  the  same  r^ons  for  a  longer 
stay.  But  Goar  and  his  Alans,  who  stand  out  for  a 
moment  in  sach  vivid  light  in  the  dim  and  confused 
annals  of  those  years,  vanish  as  suddenly,  and  we  hear  of 
them  no  mrae. 

The  fortmies  of  Faulinns  for  the  remaining  forty-five 
years  of  his  life  are  not  particularly  interesting,  except  as 
an  example  of  what  numbers  of  his  class,  in  Italy,  Gaol, 
and,  above  all,  in  Africa,  must  have  suffered  in  those 
times.  On  the  departure  of  the  Goths,  he  thought  at 
first  of  betaking  himself  to  his  maternal  estates  in  Greece 
and  Epirus,  which  were  very  extensive.*  But  he  seems 
to  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  timidity  of 
his  wife,  or  by  her  love  for  her  native  Gaul'  On  the 
other  hand,  his  property  at  Bordeaux,  which  had  descended 
to  him  from  Ausonius,  had  suffered  by  the  Gothic  occu- 
pation, and  from  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  fellow- 
Bomans,  among  whom  he  seems  to  include  some  of  his 
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*  Ji.  590. 

B>.  379. 
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own  familj.'  At  any  rate  he  regarded  a  return  to  liis 
old  home  aa  impossible.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
number  of  relatives,  exiles  like  himaelf,  and  a  crowd  of 
female  slaves,  dependant  on  him.*  Yet  he  would  have 
given  ap  the  straggle,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  cloister,  if 
the  holj  men,  whom  he  consulted,  had  not  advised  him 
to  repent  of  hia  sins  and  cultivate  a  severer  life,  without 
quitting  the  world.'  Having  given  himself  to  religioos 
study,  he  was  for  a  time  carried  away  by  the  semi- 
Pelagian  views  which  at  that  time  had  many  adlierents 
in  Southern  GauL*  In  his  forty-fifth  year,  at  Eastertide^ 
he  definitely  returned  to  the  church  of  his  baptism  by 
receiving  tiie  EuchariBt'  He  was  meanwhUe  sinkittg 
into  poverty.  His  female  relations  dropped  off  one  alter 
another.  His  sons  left  him,  one  taking  Holy  Orders, 
another  returning  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  sucxseeded  in 
recovering  some  of  the  family  property  wiUi  a  Goth 
as  neighbour.*  For  by  this  time,  it  mnst  be  remembered, 
the  Goths  had  returned  to  settle  permanently  in  Aqui- 
taina  The  fate  of  this  second  son  is  obscurely  told. 
But  he  appears  to  have  been  for  a  time  in  favour  with 
the  Gothic  court,  and  then  to  have  suffered  &om  its  dis- 
pleasure.^ As  for  Fanlinus,  he  spent  his  old  age  in 
cultivating  a  small  patch  of  ground  in  the  outskirts  of 
Marseilles,  which  was  still  nnder  imperial  rule.'  His 
fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb  when,  to  his  surprise,  he 
received  one  day  from  an  nnkoown  Goth  the  pnrchaae 
money  of  a  portion  of  his  ancestral  estate  at  Bordeaux, 
which  the  conscientioufl  German  would  not  appropriate 
without  compensation.' 

^  Each.  V2A.              ■  A.  4GB.  Bnmd«i  {p.  37t>)  ii  right  in  refaning 

■  lb.  IGO.                    *  R.  ill.  this  to  tbs  EncliuUt,  and  not  to 

■  lb.  17G  :  Bftptinn  ;  of.  £bert,  L  40B. 
■d  tu,  Ohiiita  Daiu,  altvli  Mcm  raw-  *  SuA,  19S. 

t«  mlHrmnM  tni  gnodgni  nonnwnU  '  !>>■  Gil. 

»  lb.  620. 
•  lb.  676. 
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It  ia  a  startling  and  pleasant  incident  in  the  history 
of  that  stormy  time,  a  time  apparently  so  full  of  violence 
and  injustice,  but  really,  as  we  believe,  less  unjust  and 
violent  than  a  superficial  glance  might  lead  us  to  think. 
There  had  been  sweeping  and  desolating  invasions  of 
Ganl  and  Spain.  But  the  Visigoths  came  not  as  mere 
lawless  plondereis,  1)nt  as  soldiers  of  the  Empire,  and 
finally  as  permanent  settlers,  seeking  a  home  after  their 
wanderings,  amid  the  wealth  and  peace  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Id  mom^itB  of  irritation  or  uncertainty,  when 
the  great  imperial  power  seemed  to  be  now  haughty  or 
faithless,  now  weak  and  shrinking,  and  unworthy  of  its 
place,  Uie  Goths,  foi^tting  Uie  associations  of  years  and 
their  ancient  awe  of  imperial  power,  would  resume  their 
old  fierceness  and  pride.  But  we  can  have  little  doubt 
that,  when  they  settled  in  a  Soman  province,  their 
sbrtmgest  desire  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  peace  and 
prosperity  which  Bome  had  given  to  the  world,  and  to 
maintain  order  and  justice  between  man  and  man.  The 
Gothic  or  Bm^undian  chief  comes  not  as  an  enemy  of 
the  Empire ;  his  strongest  ambition  is  to  be  its  appointed 
diampion,  and  if  he  receives  his  commission,  he  will  draw 
his  sword  even  against  hia  German  compatriots.  He 
may,  when  his  advances  are  slighted,  quarrel  with  an 
emperor ;  but  he  has  no  quarrel  with  Borne.  It  he  does 
not  obtain  the  recognition  which  he  seeks,  he  never 
dreams  of  imperial  power  for  himself ;  he  sets  up,  by  the 
voice  of  his  army,  a  rival  emperor,  as  Boman  armies  had 
often  done  before;  and  with  such  an  emperor  in  his 
camp,  he  tries  to  maintain  his  allegiance  to  Borne  in  her 
own  despite.  This  ia  the  clue  to  the  puzzling  narrative 
of  the  Yisigothic  movements  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century.  Sometimes  the  Goths  are  besieging  Boman 
towns,  sometimes  t^ey  are  fighting  in  Spain  against 
Sueves  and  Vandals  on  behalf  of  Boma  The  weakness 
of   the   Empire,  the    faithlessness   or   folly  of   imperial 
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ftmctioQaries,  the  pride  and  capricious  passions  nf  his 
following,  the  mere  necessit;  of  finding  subsistence  for 
his  vaudering  tribe — all  these  influences  might  often 
deflect  the  policy  of  a  German  chief  from  the  line  which 
his  instinct  and  ambition  would  have  followed.  Bat  in 
the  greater  leaders  the  longing  for  repose  from  incessant 
migrations  and  tribal  blood-fends,  and  the  reverence  for 
Bome  as  the  great  source  of  peaceful  order,  fruitfol  in- 
doBtry,  and  culture,  never  died  out  And  just  in  pro- 
portion to  their  greatness,  they  realised  the  greatnesa  of 
Home. 

When  Apollinaris  Sidonius  was  bom,  the  Visigoths 
were  firmly  established  in  Aquitaine  by  Soman  anthority.* 
But  his  native  Lyons  was  not  the  residence  of  Bor- 
gandian  princes  for  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,' 
and  it  was  only  in  the  very  last  years  of  the  Western 
Empire  that  Anvergne  wlis  abandoned  to  the  Yisigothg. 
For  the  best  part  of  his  life,  therefore,  Sidonins  knew  the 
Germans  rather  as  neighbours  than  as  masters.  He  saw 
four  successive  princes  of  the  Tiaigotha,  and  between  the 
reigns  of  Theodonc  L  and  of  Enrie,  the  relations  of  the 
Yisigothic  power  to  Rome  passed  throi^h  many  phases. 
Wallio,  the  founder  of  the  Yisigothic  power  in  Gaul, 
obtained  a  settlement  by  a  definite  agreement  with  the 
Empiie,  although  we  have  no  information  as  to  its  terms 
and  conditions.  The  Goths  were  foederati,  in  a  certain 
sense  subjects,  although,  within  the  territory  assigned  to 
them,  their  princes  had  extensive  powers.  It  was  no  new 
relation  that  was  created  by  tbe  pact  with  Wallio.  And 
it  was  sometimes  broken  and  interrapted,  as  similar  ties 
between  Bome  and  her  foederati  had  often  been  before. 

'  Idat.  CAnxt.  419,  per  Conatan.  *  Lyooi  wu  evidently  nndai  the 

tium  ul  Qillias  rerocati,  aedsa  in  direct  power  of  the  Emperor  when 

Aqnitknica    a    Tolosa    naqne    ad  Sidoniui  daliTered  the  PanagTiic  on 

Ooaanum  accepemnt ;    of.    Prasp.  H^orian  la  1S9.     Carm.  t,  C79  : 

Chnm.,  dataei  (Walliae)  ad  habit-  LagdDniimqnB  taun  .  .  .  uplna rictor. 

andom  ■ecnnda  Aqoitania.  Ct  Cbaii,  ApM.  Sid,  i.  p>  110. 
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Sometimas  German  auxiliaries  had  been  known  even  to 
pillfl^  the  lands  of  Roman  towns.'  In  422  the  Goths 
were  serving  under  Castinus,  Uie  Soman  magister  militum, 
against  the  Yaodala  in  Spain.*  Three  years  later  a  strong 
Gothic  force  was  defeated  by  Aetins  in  an  attempt  to 
capture  Aries.'  Then  there  is  a  time  of  quiet,  in  which 
peaceful  relations  are  restored.  But  once  more,  in  436, 
the  Qoths  made  an  attempt  on  Natbonne,  which  was 
relieved  in  a  daring  movement  by  the  cavalry  of  litorins.* 
There  were  several  battles  between  them  and  the  Soman 
generals  in  those  years,  in  one  of  which  eight  thousand 
Goalie  warriors  were  left  on  the  field.*  Then  came  the 
defeat  of  litorins  at  Toulouse  in  439,  followed  by  a 
renewal  of  the  former  peace.'  For  many  years  this  calm 
WS8  nndistnrbed,  and  in  461  Theodoric  loyally  and 
gallantly  supported  the  imperial  generals  in  the  great 
battle  of  Ch&Ions.'  The  son  and  immediate  successor  of 
Theodoric  broke  the  long  peace  by  another  attempt  on 
Aries,  which  was  frustr^^d  by  the  personal  charm  and 
diplomatic  skill  of  Tonantius  Ferreolus.*  The  reign  of 
Theodoric  IL,  with  which  the  early  manhood  of  Sidonias 
Goincided,  was  on  the  whole  friendly  to  the  Empire. 
Theodoric  fought  in  several  campaigns  for  Home  against 
the  Sneves  and  the  Bagaudae  in  Spain."  He  helped  the 
Grallic  party  to  raise  Avitns  to  the  throne,^"  and  he  lent 
the  support  of  hia  arms  to  the  party  at  Lyons  which,  on 
the  fall  of  Avitus,  strove  onca  more  to  assert  the  power 
of  Gaul"     Yet  we  find  him  in  462  in  possession  of  Nar- 

>  Amm.  Haro.  xn.  11,  4,  kali 

bulMri  aA   t«mp«atlT*   forU  sol-  ^ 

l«iteamTM«i«LtigdmitimiiietaUm,  *  Sid.  ^  tu.  12. 

etc  *  Idat.  id  >.  il6\  JordiLii.  QU. 

*  Idat.    ChrtM.,    Caatmni   U^.  zlir.  ;  at  Fanrlal,  i  261. 
Mil,  cmn  mwnft  mana  et  tQiiliu  **  Sidon.  Cam.  riL  511 ; 
Oothonim  bellum  in  Baatica  Wan-  Boidm  vun  t«  daoa  tmlsoi, 
dalia  infart.  prlncija  U  mam. 

■  Prcwp.  Chinm.  ad  a.  126.  Cf.  Faoriel,  i.  241. 

*  Ji.  ad  a-  43B.  "  Sid.  Sp.  i.   11  ;  ofL  Fatuial,  i, 

■  Idat  ad  a.  43S.  2G8 )  Chaiz,  ApoO.  Sid.  I  lOS. 
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bonae,'  which  had  been  surrendeied  to  him  by  t^e  Count 
Agrippinns,  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Goths  in  his  conflict 
with  Aegidiua. 

Dorii^  all  these  years,  the  district  in  which  Sidonius 
lived  snfTered  nothing  from  any  hostilities  with  the 
Goths.  We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  belonged 
to  a  circle  which  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the 
Gothic  kings,  and  the  aim  of  whose  policy  was  to  main- 
tain an  alliance  with  them  which  might  influence  the 
fortones  of  the  Empire  or  secure  the  peace  and  inde- 
pendence of  GaoL  Sidonius  had  been  received  at  the 
court  of  Tbeodoric  IL,  and  had  formed  on  t^e  whole 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  character,  which  he 
hastened  to  communicate  to  his  friends.'  There  was 
probably  a  political  purpose  underlying  his  friendly 
picture  of  Theodoric ;  but  Sidonins  evidently  feela  also  a 
cuiious  interest  in  that  strange  scene,  stimulating  the 
minute  and  carefol  observation  which  makes  bis  descrip- 
tions of  tJie  barbaiian  invaders  of  Ghiul  precious  to  the 
hiatotian.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  disgust  which  the 
genial  Burgundians  sometimes  aroused  in  the  mind  of  the 
fastidious  Soman  gentleman.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
fear  or  suspicion  of  the  Gothic  power. 

Sidonius  had  family  connections  with  Lyons,  and  he 
visited  that  district  shortly  after  it  had  been  occupied,  in 
some  fashion  or  under  some  title,  by  the  Burgundians. 
In  the  year  456  the  Buigondians  had  served  in  the 
army  of  Theodoric  IL  against  the  Suevee  in  Spaia' 
Seven  years  afterwards  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Pope 
Hilary*  that  one  of  their  leaders  in  that  expedition, 
Gnndioc,  is   installed   at  Yienne,   with    Uie    title    of 

'  Idat  {Arra.  ad  k.   102,  A^p-  *  Hil  Bp.  ix.  ad  Loontium,  cpi- 

pinua    Qallai   at   oomu  at   ditu,  icopum  Arelkt.     Onudioo  h4d  ftp- 

A^idiocomitiTiroiiiiigaiuumimu,  pareatly  &pp««led  to  Hiluyigunst 

ntOothommmargntiir  aimlUgNu-  Mine   spiscopal   encioacbmenti   of 

bonim  tndidit  Theadorioo.  M&msrtiu.      The    letter    U  datad 

*  Sid.  £p.i.2.  in  tha  aooiiilahip  of  Bamliu,  i.*. 

■  Jordto.  OAa.  t*.  46S. 
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magister  militUQi,  and  also  exercising  some  control  over 
episcopal  elections.  The  Bnigandian  power  was  firmly 
established  at  Lyons  before  474.  There  is  so  sign  that 
they  gained  the  territory  on  the  Bhone  by  a  violent  con- 
quest The  royal  faouly  were  connected  by  marriage 
with  Eicimer.  They  were  in  federal  relations  with  the 
imperial  power,^  and  their  chief  was  probably  allowed  to 
occupy  these  new  territoriee  as  a  soldier  of  the  Empire. 
Just  as  the  corps  of  Bretons  under  Riothamus  was 
engaged  by  Anthemins  to  guard  the  frontien  of  Beny* 
so  the  Burgundians  were  to  be  a  bulwark  on  the  east 
against  the  advance  of  the  Tisigotbs.  At  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Sidooius,  Chilperic,  son  of  Sundioc,  having 
expelled  bis  brother  Gundobald,  was  governing  the 
region  about  Lyons  and  Tieune,  with  the  title  of 
mt^ister  militum.'  Chilperic  and  his  queen  seem  to- 
have  abandoned  the  Arianiam  of  their  family.  The  king 
endowed  liberally  the  monks  of  Lupidnns.*  The  bishop 
Fatiens,  by  his  boundless  charity  and  li^ty  character, 
commanded  the  admiration  of  the  queen.  The  only 
dai^r  to  Bomans  seem  to  bare  been  from  the  intrigue 
and  calumny  of  some  of  their  own  race,  who  strove  to 
poison  the  king's  mind,'  But  Sidonius  speaks  of  him 
with  the  bigheat  respect  as  a  soldier  and  a  man. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  tiie  provincials  are 
snfTeriDg  from  the  effects  of  violent  conquest  or  oppressive 
rule.  Their  worst  foes  are  those  of  their  own  household. 
But  although  Sidonins  has  no  serious  charge  to  make 
t^ainst  the  Burgundians  as  rulers,  his  fastidious  taste 
cannot  reconcile  itself  to  their  society,  especially  on 
festive  occasions.'     When  a  friend  wrote  to  ask  him  for 

'  Jotdan.    Sri.    xIt.    Ougmid-  >  Sid.    ^.  t.    8.     Thu  latter 

loiinm  gentem  .  .  .  in  eo  tempora  belong!  to  tJiB  ysu  474,  v,  Homm^ 

foadentam.  Praef.  liL 

*  lb.  xlv.,  qnod  MDTOriou  An-  *  Qreg.  Tni.  vA.  Faini^  o.  L  A. 

themiiu  Brittonnia  aoUcia  poatu-  *  Sid.  Ep.  t.  7. 

Ikrit,  ate  •  Sid.  Cirm.  liL 
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a  wedding- Bong,  the  poet  finds  composition  amid  such 
suTTOundings  quite  imposaibtb  How  could  one  think  of 
a  decent  veise  among  these  hiisnte  giants  of  seven  feet, 
whose  German  songs  you  have  to  applaad  in  the  middle 
of  coarse  festivity  which  offends  every  sense  ?  This  is 
the  worst  Sidonius  has  to  say  of  the  Burgundians.  They 
were  a  jovial,  kindly  people,  rather  fond  of  good  fare, 
unrefined  in  their  habits,  bat  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms, 
with  the  Bomons,'  and  even  willing  to  give  them  material 
help  against  the  attacks  of  the  Goths,  although  occa- 
sionally, like  more  modem  allies,  they  were  not  always 
to  be  trusted. 

Down  to  die  accession  of  £uric  to  the  chieftainship 
of  the  Visigoths  in  466,  the  Bomans  of  the  circle  of 
Sidonios  had  suffered  but  little  from  the  presence  of 
the  Germans  in  GaoL  But^  with  the  appearance  of 
Euric  OD  the  scene,  there  was  an  ominous  change.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  growing  weakness  of  the  Empire, 
whi<^  eould  no  longer  make  ita  power  respected,  as 
Aetins  and  Boniface  had  done  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Gothic  settlement  in  Graul  It  was  also  the  result  of 
die  oppression  and  treachery  of  Soman  governors.  A 
prefect  like  Arvandus  not  only  plundered  the  people  of 
his  province,  and  shocked  and  insulted  thran  by  his 
excesses  and  caprice,  but  he  encouraged  the  Gothic  king 
to  make  an  open  rupture  with  Bome.*  A  governor  like 
Seronatus,  a  monster  and  enigma  of  opposite  vices,'  at 
once  ridiculous  from  his  weaknesses,  and  dreaded  for  his 
cruelty  and  greed,  drove  numbers  to  the  woods  to  escape 
his  clutches,  and  be  actually  established  the  Gothic  law 
in  place  of  the  Theodosian  Code  in  his  province.*     But 

>  See  Uia  *kt  fkroimbla  ohaimo-  '  J&  iL  1. 
tn  at  thi*  people  given  by  Onniia, 

Tu.S2,il8.    For  the  CunuiM  with         *  Ji.  ii   1,  l^e*  1 

which  t^e^  treated  the  Bomuu  in  ealcuta     ThMdonoiaiLUtiQe 

their  twntorT  lee  heg.  Bvirgmid.  ponene.     Written  in  Eono's  reign, 

(Jfom.  Q^n^  ai*t,)  »p.  iixL  Ut.  the  word  Theodraicdenee  being  niM 

*  Sid.  4'-  i-  '■  probebly  far  pi  ~ 
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in  addition  to  these  cauaes  nmst  be  reckoned  the  personal 
temperament  of  Enric  Althongh  he  may  liave  con- 
scientiously beUeved  that  it  vaa  his  mission  to  fill  the 
void  which  was  being  left  by  the  collapse  ot  the  Boman 
administration,  there  is  no  doabt  that  he  was  by  nature 
despotic,  ambitious,  and,  above  all  fiercely  bigoted  and 
intolerant.  He  had  a  sincere  hatred  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  a  batxed  so  intense  that,  to  nse  the  words  of 
Sidonius,'  he  seemed  not  so  much  the  ruler  of  a  people 
aa  tiie  head  of  a  sect 

Jordanes  relates  that  £uric,  perceiving  the  frequent 
chaises  of  Bomao  emperors,  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Gaols  in  his  own  right.*  The  historian  of 
the  Gotha  seems  I^  the  words  «uo  pat  to  mark  a  new 
departure  in  polity.  And  the  history  of  Euiio's  reign 
eonfirma  the  statement.  He  began  by  a  campaign  in 
Spain,  which  left  the  Empire  hardly  a  comer  of  that 
great  province.  He  next  tamed  his  arms  against  the 
Breton  troops  imder  EioUiamns,  who  guarded  Berry  for 
the  Empire.'  The  Bretons  were  defeated,  and  fled  into 
the  territory  of  the  Burgnndians.  Anvergne  remained 
the  solitary  district  left  under  the  direct  sway  of  Some. 
Its  people,  as  Sidonins  proudly  recalls,*  claimed  to  be 
kinsmen  of  the  £omans,  and  had  again  and  again  fought 
Btubbomly  for  their  independence.  Placed  between  the 
Boigundians  and  the  Visigoths,  they  might  now  seem  to 
be  in  desperate  straits.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  their 
leaders  felt  no  overmastering  fear  of  the  Yisigothic  power, 
and  that  they  had  even  dreams  of  founding  an  inde- 
pendent state  in  the  heart  of  Gaul,  which,  if  the  Empire 

'  Sid.  Sp.  TJi  A,  nt  ambigu 
uuplitune  suae  ^aiMa  an  luae 
Mctu  tCDsat  principatam. 

*  Jordui.  Q^.  c.  4G. 

*  Ih.  0.  44,  16.  This  event  iM 
probably  referred  to  by  Grog.  Tor. 
iL  18,  BriUnni  de  Bitarica  aGotbu 


erpnlai  iDiit 
SidoQ.   to   Bi 

There  i*  a  letter  of 

othamtu,   UL    S,   ifi 

whioh     he     d 

Dmplaiiu    that    the 

Bretoni  bare 

ewried  off  a  poor 

fannBT-B  al-Te. 

'Sid.   &. 
quondam  frati 

tU.  7.  andebaut  ■<> 

■ea  Utio  dioara;  oL 
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could  no  loi^T  protect  it,  might  protect  itself.  After 
all,  the  Germans  were  not  very  ntunerons.*  The  Visigotlu 
who  occupied  Aquitaioe  nnder  Wallia,  after  all  their 
losses  from  battle  and  disease,  could  not  have  been  more 
than  30,000  strong.  That  they  were  not  invincible  had 
been  proved  again  and  again  by  the  armies  of  Aetins.  And 
they  did  not  in  the  end  make  an  easy  capture  of  Aurergne. 
The  order  of  events  in  the  conflict  with  Euric  ia 
difKcult  to  determine.  Sidonius  persuaded  a  relative,  ot 
great  hereditary  influence  with  the  Ooths,*  to  attempt  by 
diplomatic  means  to  check  their  advance  towards  Uie 
Shone.  But  the  effort,  if  it  was  made,  was  fnitless. 
The  Gothic  army  closed  round  Auvergne.  Ecdiciua 
seems  to  have  been  absent  at  the  commencement  of  Uie 
siege,  being  probably  occupied  in  trying  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  Burgundians,  with  whose  princes  he  was 
on  intimate  t«rms.*  Suddenly  he  was  seen  by  the 
watchers  on  the  haU-ruined  walla  approaching  with  a 
small  troop  of  cavalry.*  He  charged  and  routed  the 
enemy  with  great  slaughter,  and  waa  welcomed  by  the 
Axvemiana  with  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy. 
Although  he  was  nominally  magister  militum,  he  had 
no  imperial  troops  at  his  command,  and,  at  his  own 
expense,  he  raised  a  small  force,'  with  which  he  ponished 


1  Fftnriel,  Bill,  dt  la  Otmle 
UiridvmaU,  L  111;  cf.  F.  de 
ConlugM,  Ii'Iite.  Oerm.  4SS.  Oroa. 
TiL  82,  li,  puts  ths  Burgrmduiu 
at  80,000  in  ths  fonrth  oentnrr. 
Bat  Vbia  U  probabl/  eisggsnted, 
and  girea  no  olui  to  theii  nnmbara 
In  the  fifth,  aftsr  so  many  TMiwi- 
tadM;  of,  De  ConlangM,  p.  414. 
The  loAsaa  of  ths  Vuigoths  may  be 
Bitimated  from  such  paaaagea  as 
Oroi.  tU.  18, 11.  Bnt  any  oalcnla- 
tiona  on  BQoli  a  labject  an  rendecod 
Tety  nntmBtworth;  by  the  bet 
ttkat  important  tribea  wen  being 
constantly  awellsd  (1)  hy  E^vginenti 
of  othei  amall  wandering  bonds, 


(2)  by  fn^itiTe  slavea,  (8}  by  free 
Eomani  flying  from  OTer-tazation, 
eto.  ;  ef.  SalT.  ie  (ha.  IM,  t.  \ 
80.  Cf.  Panlin.  PeU.  EnA.  on  a 
revolt  of  bUtsi  at  Baias,  t.  331. 

*  Sid.  Bp.  iiL  1  mf  jiiu,  veslra 
tamen  anctoritas  pro  dignitate 
sententiaa  sio  partem  ntiamqoe 
moderabitnr,  eto.  Avitos,  to  whom 
the  letter  waa  written,  wu  oon- 
nected  through  his  mother  with 
Sidonius. 

'  lb.  iiL  8. 

•  lb.  iii.  3. 

'  lb.  m.  Z,  taceo  deinceps  ool- 
lagisae  ta  privatis  riribas  pablid 
ezsrcitos  apeciem. 
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the  enemy's  deTaatationa  in  repeated  sorties.  In  one  of 
these  engagemeuta  the  Goths  lost  so  many  men  that 
they  determined,  when  they  retreated,  to  decapitate  the 
slain,  80  that  the  extent  of  their  loss  might  remain 
nncertain.^  Then  in  a  fit  of  repentance  at  leaving  so 
many  of  their  comrades  onboried,  they  Tetnmed  and 
consumed  theii  remains  in  the  flames  of  some  burning 
hooses. 

The  enei^  of  the  famishing  garrison  was  stimnlated 
by  Uie  great  personal  influence  of  the  bishop,  who,  while 
EcdiduB  was  baraasing  the  besiegers,  used  all  the  aids  of 
religicoi  to  keep  np  the  conn^  of  his  flock.  Yet  it 
seemed  a  hopeless  sl^nggla  Dissenfiions  broke  oat 
among  the  inhabitants;'  some  wrae  ready  to  snrrender, 
some  actually  left  the  town,  probably  to  join  the  Goths. 
Sidoniua  summoned  to  bis  aid  Constantius,  an  aged 
priest  of  Lyons,  who  combined  the  influence  of  high 
birth  with  a  singular  piety  and  purity  of  chancter.  The 
old  man  undertook  the  long  'journey,  inTolving  great 
hardships  and  danger,  in  midwinter.'  His  presence 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  effect  in  sUencing  cabals  and 
divisions,  and  in  testoring  a  calmer  courage.  Sidonius 
had  also  some  hope  from  the  arrival  from  Home  of  the 
quaestor,  Lidnianus.*  But,  beyond  bringing  the  title  of 
patrician  to  Ecdicius,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mission 
of  Lidnianus  had  any  effect' 

Licinianus  probably  had  to  report  demands  from  the 
Gkithic  king,  the  concession  of  which  would  have  involved, 
not  only  the  surrender  of  Auvergne,  but  of  the  last  re- 
maining strip  of  Koman  territory  surrounding  the  seat  of 

>  Sid.  ^.  iiL  S.  the   Lettcts,   Bp.    L    1 ;    vu.    18 ; 

*  Ih.  iii.  2,  enm  infaueria  dii-      ^^  n'zzi   j 

.tain    non     minnn    Rivii?i&    rrimnl-  -    „"        J'      _,  .,. 

*  lb.  Y.  16.  Written  at  nich  ■ 
time,  thia  lettar  is  >  carioDB  illiutT&- 
tion  of  tlie  inordinate  valne  Mt 
opon  sndi  distinctioiu  by  th«  Miim> 
tori&l  clua. 
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the  prefecture  at  Arles.^  But  the  bishop  of  Auvergne, 
still  oEfered  a  bold  front  to  the  dangeis  vhich  threatened 
to  submerge  his  diocese.  He  had  heard  of  the  woadeis 
which  the  Bogations,  established  by  MamBttaa  Claudianoa 
of  VieDDS,*  had  worked  on  a  population  maddened  with 
superstitious  terrors,  and  he  determined  to  introduce 
the  solemn  rites  among  his  people.  WItli  processions 
and  prayer  he  strove  to  fortify  their  spirits  for  a  final 
Bta-u^le ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  summoned  Ecdicius 
from  Lyons  once  more  to  head  the  resistance.  Meanwhile 
fresh  negotiations  were  going  on  between  Euric  and  the 
Emperor.  The  attitude  of  the  Qoths  was  ao  threatening 
that  it  was  determined  at  a  council  held  at  Milan  to  send 
Epipfaaoius,  bishop  of  Pavia,  to  treat  with  the  Gothic 
king.'  The  tale  of  the  bishop's  journey  to  Toulouse  is 
told  with  suspicious  rhetoric  by  Ennodius.  Euric  pro- 
fessed himself  disarmed  by  the  words  of  the  holy  man, 
and  promised  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Empire.  But 
apparently  he  said  nothing  of  the  conditions  of  the  peao& 
Ab  the  imnlt  of  this  embassy,  the  notations  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  foar  bishops,  including  Graecus  of 
Marseilles  and  Faustus  of  Siez.  Euric  was  a  persecutor 
of  the  Church  as  well  as  an  enemy  of  the  imperial 
authority  in  QauL  We  can  only  infer  what  were  the 
infinences  which  led  the  bishops  to  agree  to  the  cession  of 
the  valiant  Auvergne.  But  the  bitterly  reproachful  letter, 
addressed  by  Sidonina  to  his  brother  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
leaves  little  doubt  that  personal  and  ecclesiastical  interests 
had  a  certain  influence  in  the  arrai^ement  which  finally 
handed  over  Auvergne  to  the  Goths.*  Churchman  as 
he  was,  Sidonius  in  this  letter  shows  that  he  was  still 
quite  as  much  the  proud  Arvemian  noble,  the  proud  Roman 

>  Chaii,  Apcll.  Sid.  U.  164-173 ;  *  Sid.  ^.  viL  7,  punm  in  oom- 

«r.  Fertig,  u.  14.  mane  conBulitis  ;  et  cnm  in  con- 

"  "' '    "     T.  H  ;  of.  viL  1,  cilinm  c 


■  Ennod.  inf.   S.  Epiptumi,   pp.      oat  pubUdt  medBri  periculia  qium 
tblM^.(,Gnj>.  Scrip.  Eai.  VimM.\       prirktu  (tDdera  fortnnis. 
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aecator,  holding  foot  to  the  memoriea  of  hia  Celtic 
anceatOTs  and  to  the  privilege  of  Boman  dtizeuship. 
Id  the  paasiocate  eatneatDess  of  this  protest,  aod  its 
tone  of  lofty  public  spirit,  one  forgets  Uie  literary  vanity 
and  Mvolons  ambition  'which  were  the  only  faults  of 
Sidomos. 

Patriotiam  was  perhaps  an  even  stioi^er  feeling  in 
Sidonins  than  devotion  to  the  ChuioL  But  his  efforts 
to  save  Auvergne  from  Euric  were  stimulated  by  dread 
for  the  future  of  Catholicism  in  his  diocese,  if  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  an  Arian  niler.  Ever  since  his  accession, 
the  Gothic  king  bad  shown*  a  pitiless  temper  to  the 
orthodox  fai^L  Some  bishops  and  priests  had  been 
actually  put  to  death ; '  others  had  been  driven  into  exile, 
Sidonius  enumeiatea  nine  sees  in  Aquitaine  or  Novem- 
populana  which  were  kept  without  a  chief  pastor.* 
The  sacraments  ceased  to  be  r^ularly  administered,  and 
the  churches  eveiywhere  fell  into  ruinous  decay.  The 
doors  dropped  from  their  hinges,  the  entrance  was  grown 
up  with  briars,  and  cattle  browsed  round  the  very  altar.* 
Even  in  the  towns,  meetings  of  the  Christian  people  for 
worship  became  less  and  lees  Sequent.  The  bishop  was 
deeply  concerned  for  the  effects  on  faith  and  discipline 
of  this  violent  interruption  of  the  channels  of  the  Divine 
grace.  Yet  he  uttered  no  harsh  or  uncharitable  word 
about  the  persecuting  king  whom  he  seems  to  regard  as  a 
sincere  bigot. 

Of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  treaty  by  which, 
with  the  assent  of  the  four  bishops,  Auvergne  was  resigned 
to  the  Ooths,  we  know  nothing  definitely.  It  is  possible 
that  the  episcopal  negotiators,  while  abandoning  the  rights 

'  Greg.  Tur,  SiA,  Ft.  ii  25,  licentiam  bitb  epiaoopoa,  dtb  pw- 
nMrdotefl  varo,  alios  d&bat  eiedlio,      bjtcroe. 

18,     Foe    mmilar    persacntioii    in  ^^ 

rio  of.  Vict  Viton»,  i.  6,  17 ;  ii.  ■  Ji.  tiL  6, 

tap.  the  edict  of  Honeric,  It.  2,  atiun  herbooa 

DnOuit     ordiDuidi     haberent  UtOT»  depaaoL 


Africa  of.  Vict  Vitenl.  i.  6,  17 ;  ii.  ■  Ji.  tiL  6,  rideaa  armenta  .  .  . 

7  ;  eap.  the  edict  of  Honeric,  It.  2,      atiam  herbooa  Tiridaiitiiim  altuiiia 
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of  the  Empire,  may  have  secured  conceBsiona  to  the 
Ohurch.  It  may  be  that  Enric's  fanaticiam  was  not 
altogether  uncontrolled  by  policy,  and  that  after  all  he 
set  the  peaceful  government  of  a  province  before  its  COQ- 
version  to  his  ovn  faith.  At  any  rate  his  snbaeqaent 
oigaoisation  of  Auvergne  was  the  work  of  a  statesman 
and  not  of  a  sectary.  Leo,  his  Catholic  mimster  of  state, 
probably  had  a  potent  voice  in  this  settlement.  A 
Catholic  Gallo-Boman,  Count  Ylctorios,  was  appcnnted 
governor,  who,  if  his  morals  are  impeached  by  Gregory 
of  Tonrs,^  seems  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
Sidonius,  and  Uie  bishop  has  given  a  much  more  favour- 
able account  of  his  character  than  we  receive  4K>m  the 
historian  of  the  Franks.  But  the  resistance  of  Aaveigne 
headed  by  its  bishop  had  been  obstinate,  and  might  be 
revived.  Some  of  the  leaders,  and  among  them  the 
chivalrous  Ecdicius,*  had  to  fly  beyond  the  reach  of 
Enric's  arm.  His  treatment  of  Sidonios  was  not  so 
harsh  as  we  might  have  expected.  The  bishop  indeed 
was  relegated  for  a  time  to  a  fortress  named  Livia,'  near 
the  Spanish  frontier ;  but  his  worst  hardship  was  having 
to  listen  to  the  rough  accent  of  his  Grothic  guards  and 
tiie  dmnken  squabbles  of  two  old  Gothic  crones  who  dis- 
turbed his  rest*  His  correspondence  was  not  stopped, 
although,  &om  some  phrases,  we  can  see  that  it  was 
watched,  and  that  political  references  had  to  be  very 
guarded.  One  of  his  correspondents  was  Enric's  secretary 
of  state,  the  accomplished  Leo,  at  whose  request  Sidonius 
occupied   his  leisure  in  translating,  or  transcribing,  the 

'  Greg.  Tut.  HiA.  JV.  ii,  20  j  of.  »  Jotdin,  Od,  iJv.,  Ecdicim  din 

Sid.  Sp.  vii.  17,  giving  s  dsacrip-      oartuu  oam  VeBBgothis  neo  Tileiu 
Hon  of  ths  reverence  vith  whiah      antcstus,  reliota  p&tria   .   .   .   td 
Yiatorin))  ftttmd«d  the  death-bed  of      tution  ae  looa  ooUegit. 
tha  monk  Abiahmm.     On  ths  ex-  *  Sid.   Ep.   viii.    S.     Livia   wat 

tent  of  hia  juriadidion    Sirmond      probalilj  Bomewhera  between  Nftr- 
's  time,       bonne  and  Carcaaioiine  ;  v,  note  in 
Migue,  aod  the  Ind.  Locin  Momma, 
ed.  ;  8irm.  p.  82. 

*^Tiii.S. 
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Life  of  ApolUmius  of  Tyana  hj  Philostiatas,^  and  who 
used  his  influence  to  mitigate  and  aliorten  the  bifihop's 
captirit;.^  In  a  well-known  letter,  which  may  possibly 
have  come  under  the  ejes  of  !Euric,  Sidonius  flatters,  in 
hia  meet  elaborate  style,  the  literary  skill  of  his  Mend 
Leo,  and  the  far-reaching  power  of  the  king,  the  tenor 
of  whose  name  overawfls  the  Franks  on  the  Ehine  and 
the  Yandals  beyond  t^e  sea.  Leo  had  probably  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  release  of  the  bishop,  who  aoon 
afterwards  betook  himself  to  Bordeaux. 

The  causes  of  his  reaidenoe  at  Boideaux  are  left  rather 
obecuie.  It  is  conjectured  that  it  was  a  sort  of  exile,  a 
mild  extensibn  of  his  imprisonment  at  Livia.*  Sidonius 
had  been  the  soul  of  the  Arvemian  resistance  to  Euric 
His  influence,  both  as  a  bishop  and  a  great  noble,  was 
formidable,  and  he  had  close  relations  with  the  Burgun- 
dians,  who  had  lent  tJieir  sapport  to  Auvergne  during 
the  siege.  We  can  hardly  wonder  if  Eoric  thought  it 
prudent  to  keep  Sidonius  away  from  his  diocese  for  a 
while.  But  Sidonius  had  also  probably  reasons  of  his 
own  for  being  at  Bordeaux.*  It  would  appear  from  a 
ktt«T  written  at  this  time  that  he  was  trying  to  recover 
an  estate,  which  came  to  him  by  his  marrit^  with  the 
daughter  of  Avitus.'  His  friend  is  a  lucky  Tityrus  who 
has  recovered  his  lands,  and  can  now  tune  his  lyre  among 
his  pkaes  and  myrtles.  Probably  during  the  bishop's 
confinement  at  Livia  some  one  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  confusion  of  the  times  to  appropriate  the  charming 

'  Sp.  viii.  3  ;  e.  Simwnd'»  nota,  •  Soa  Fertig,  u.  28, 
whioh    makra    it    probable    tlist 

Sidoniiu  sent  Leo  k  ousfnlly  tran-  *  .Bp.  niL  9,  Deodmn  enim  qnia- 

Mnb«d  copy  of  the  oTigioil  work  ;  qnun  de  hereditata  locnuU  rel  in 

or.  ^.  T.  IC,  where  ha  Muda  Borio  nsum  tertiM  anb  pratio  medietstu 

a  carsfuUy  emeaded  copy  of  the  obtinm.     On  tha  appropriatioD  of 

Heptatacch.     Syia.  Ep.  ix.  13  ;  ef.  conquered  Uoda  b;  tba  Oemuuii 


■  Uonunaan,  Pra^.  in  Sid.  xlriiL       B3S  ;  of.  Leg.  Bmrgimi.  cap.  Ut. 


,   c^jni    iuoommodi      i.   142 ;  Chaix,  ApoU.   Sid.  ii.  p. 
Gnem  post  opam  Cbruti  tibi  debao.      205  ;  F.  da  Coulacgea,  Vbvo.  O^rm. 
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wooda  and  me^ows  of  Avitacum.  Whatever  the  trae 
account  may  be,  hia  stay  at  Bordeaoz  was  somewhat  pro- 
longed. 

While  he  was  at  Bordeaux,  he  used  his  literary  facility 
to  propitiate  the  Gothic  court,  A  complimentary  inscrip- 
tion for  a  present  which  a  friend  of  Sidonius  was  making 
to  Queen  Eagoahilda,^  in  those  days  when  women  were 
beginnii^  to  exercise  the  influence  which  culminated  in 
the  chivalrous  cult  of  their  sex,  may  have  had  ita  intended 
effect.  But  a  poem  addressed  to  Lampridins,*  one  of  the 
crowd  of  facile  veraifiers,  whose  conventional  art  then 
obtained  such  a  strange  vogue,  probably  did  more  than 
weightier  compositions  to  relieve  the  stress  on  Anvergne, 
and  to  restore  Sidonius  to  hia  flock.  The  letter  in  which 
the  poem  ia  forwarded  to  the  prosperous  courtier  has  a 
tone  of  depression  and  melancholy,  as  if  this  pompous 
and  overoharged  flattery  of  Euric  had  been  wrung  from 
Sidonius  by  the  necessities  and  distresses  of  his  position. 
He  is  an  exile  from  his  beloved  Auvergne,  hanging  on 
the  ontskirto  of  the  Gothic  court,  unable  to  obtain  the 
restitution  of  his  estate.  But  the  poem  is  also  evidently 
intended  for  the  ear  or  eye  of  the  Gothic  king,  Sidonins 
has  only  once  within  the  space  of  two  months  had  a  sight 
of  the  monarch  who  is  occupied  with  worldwide  caree. 
The  complaint  of  the  neglected  suitor  is  relieved  by  the 
grossest  flattery  of  the  new  barbarian  power  to  which  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  from  the  wild  Saxon  piiate  to 
the  princes  of  Susa,  are  bending  submissively  and  bring- 
ing their  tribute.'  Buigundian  and  Ostrogoth  recognise 
hia  supremacy.  And  even  the  Roman,  hard  pressed  by 
the  Scythian  hordes,  entreats  the  potentate  of  the  Garonne 
to  succour  the  weakness  of  the  Tiber.     So  low  had  sunk 

'  Ef.   IT.   8.      The  TersM  were      been  the  sncoesaor  of  Viotorins  io 
composed  U>  be  inscribed  on   tbs      Chs  eo*emorahip  of  Aavergiie ;  of. 


edgeaofaenpirhichEvkdinawubed      Chaix,  ^1^1-  Std.  ii.  2V0. 
to  present  to  the  qnoen  of  Eurio.  '  ""  """   " 

£T(t<]ias  ia  b;  wime  thonght  to  hare 
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the  pride  of  the  great  noble,  vbo  in  hia  earlier  days 
celebrated  before  the  41ite  of  Rome  the  triumph  of  im- 
perial prestige  and  diplomacy  over  Glothic  force ;  bo  low 
had  fallen  the  fait^  of  Bocaana  in  the  future  of  Home. 

The  Panegyric  on  the  power  of  Euric,  however,  had 
ita  reward.  Tsa  bishop  was  restored  to  his  diocese,  and 
his  later  years  are  not  marked  by  any  incident  connected 
with  our  present  sabject'  They  belong  to  ecclesiastical 
history.  Sidonius  sabmitted  to  tite  inevitable  triumph 
of  Tiaigothic  power,  and  devoted  himself  henceforth  to 
the  duties  of  his  see  and  to  a  diligent  conespondence 
with  bis  ecclesiaatic&l  brethren.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  also  engaged  during  these  last  years  in  collecting 
and  polishing  his  letters  for  the  eyes  of  posterity.*  He 
has  secured  the  immortality  he  longed  for,  but  it  is  for 
merits  very  different  &om  those  on  which  he  hoped  to 
rest  his  fame.*  His  works  will  live  for  ever  as  a  precious 
monument  of  an  obscure  period,  in  spite  of  the  tricks  and 
affectations  of  a  style  elaborated  with  an  extraordinary 
perversity  of  art  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  pathetic 
failure  of  his  efforts  to  charm  as  a  master  of  style,  the 
devotion  of  the  man  to  a  literary  ideal,  however  ffdse  and 
distorted,  is  one  of  his  most  admirable  tiaits.  His  faith 
in  letters  ia  a  time  of  decadence  covers  a  multitude  of 
literary  sins.  To  the  class  whom  Sidonius  represents, 
culture  became  more  precious  as  the  external  grandeur  of 
the  Empire  waned  and  faded ;  we  may  also  say  that  it 
became  more  precious  as  it  showed  signs  of  its  decay. 
That  it  was  decaying  Sidonius  clearly  saw.*  He  praises 
a  friend  for  being  one  of  the  few  in  whom  still  lingered 
the  traces  of  a  vanishing  literary  sense.     The  mass  even 

'  For  the  p>thotic  atoiy  of  hia  Bomani,  a  qua  adhao  DBpUm  at, 

death  cf.  Greg.  Tor.  SiH.  JV.  ii.  23.  BelKlda  olim  nva  Ehenanis  abolita 

'Germain's  AfUl.   Sid.  vp.  78  term  in  to  reeedjt   Tbereiaalettor 

$m. ;  cf.  Monunsen's  Fraat  I.  of  Anapidiu  to  Arbogastes  in  which 

'  £p.ll.  the  latter  ii  itrled  Cornea  Trevii- 
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of  the  educated  were  too  sluggish  to  maintain  the 
strennouB  puTBuit  of  liteiaiy  parity  which  was  the  gieat 
pride  of  the  schools  of  GrauL'  They  have  not  the  enwgy 
to  resist  the  incai8ioD8  of  barbarous  and  vn^ar  idiom. 
Yet  there  nerer  was  a  time  when  the  higher  class  were 
more  bound,  if  only  as  a  dnty  to  their  order,  to  hold  fast 
to  their  literary  heritaga  For,  as  the  career  of  political 
ambition  was  closed,  the  only  brand  of  nobility  left  was 
that  of  literary  distinction.'  The  military  and  the  ciTil 
power  alike  were  passing  into  the  hands  of  barbarians. 
Sidonius  may  have  had  a  real  admiration  for  the  char- 
acter and  bearing  of  Theodoric  II. ;  he  may  hare  been 
overawed  by  the  Tivid  ene^y  and  commanding  power 
of  Enric;  but,  apart  &om  their  military  and  political 
success,  the  Qermans  were,  to  the  lettered  bishop,  the 
representatives  of  mere  bmte  force,'  ignorant,  cramped, 
and  uocultiTated,  with  none  of  the  polish  and  elasticity 
of  intellect,  which  only  generations  of  social  and  academic 
diBcipline  can  give.  They  were  the  spreading  darkness 
before  which  the  borden  of  the  light  were  slowly 
receding. 

The  feelings  of  Sidonins  for  the  Glermans  were 
probably  those  of  most  of  his  class,  and  they  found  a 
vent  in  pungent  satire,*  which  did  not  spare  even  the 
court  of  the  Burgundian  king.  Many  of  the  great  nobles 
probably  held  aloof  from  all  intercourse  witti  the 
Ciennans,  and  secluded  themselves    in  the    solitnde    of 


*  lb.  It.   1,   bcsliaUiiin   rigidar- 
nmqoe    n&tionmn     coida     aomM 
1  lutguM      fibneqaa  gl&cialsB. 

baibuiBiaoraiD    rabigtae    Tindici-  '  i  &.  t.  S,  tn  tunen  dDuIo  wgnioi 

Teiitii,  BambreriabolitamdaflsaiDiu  opentm   Mltem    lacotU   satiniiiia 

intoremptunqae.  ooloribni  inlxepidiii  impande,  nan 

*  lb.  Tiii  2,  nun  jun  nmotia  toa  aoripU  ncatrontm  vitiiB  pro- 

Endiboa  di^Utom,  per  qoaa  sole-  floiantibui  ^raonopolitanun  locu- 

Mtnltimaaqiioqaeaimuniiaqaiaqua  plstabmitDT.    Sirmoitd,  p.  S7,  rafen 

diaoanii,  mIdic  erit  poathma  nobtli-  tlia  wonla  to  a  aatira  of  Saoniidiiitu 

tatia  indioiiun  littana  DOtM.  on  the  Bnignndiau  prince*. 
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their  great  estates,  where  they  maintained  among  their 
nmneroas  following  a  sort  of  independence,  and  were 
probably  not  often  tronbled,  so  long  as  they  qnieUy 
accepted  the  new  rigvme.  There  were  others  who  fortified 
themselves  in  strong  castles,^  built  in  lonely  valleys,  or 
on  tmoasailable  sites  amoi^  die  monntaina,  where  the 
feudal  life  of  the  middle  age,  in  its  main  features,  had 
already  b^nn.*  One  at  least  of  these  strongholds,  in 
Haute  Provence,  has  been  ideotified.'  It  is  situated  in  a 
deep  and  lonely  glen  fenced  in  by  precipitous  rocks, 
among  which  can  still  be  seen  the  traces  of  the  en^fineer's 
art.  The  place  was  fortified,  as  an  inscription  tells,  by 
Dardaaua,  prefect  of  the  Gaols,  between  409  and  413, 
the  years  when  the  army  of  the  Yisigotha  was  seeking  a 
home  in  SonUiem  QauL  It  is  probable,  too,  that  many 
of  the  villae  in  the  mcve  open  country  about  this  time 
were  strengthened  with  towers  and  fortifications  which 
provided  security  without  interfering  with  the  amenity 
and  comfort  of  the  oountoy  seat  There  is  such  a  fortress 
described  in  one  of  the  poems  of  Sidonius,*  the  Burgns  of 
Iieontias,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dordogne  with  the 
Garonne.  The  house  had  the  charms  and  convenieQces  of 
the  ordinary  country  house,  the  vestibules  and  coloimades, 
the  summer  and  winter  apartments.  But  ovw  all  rose 
a  lofty  keep,  with  soaring  towers,  and  of  a  fabric  so  solid 
that  no  engine  known  to  ancient  warfare  could  shake  or 
undermine  it'     Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Gallo-Ecunan 

•  Bp.v.liad  inii.  Sidon.  JS^i.  t.  9  bUakeni  th«  ohai- 

•  F.  da  ConlsngsB,  L'Inv.  Otrm  Mtor  otDardiinu.    But  this  opinion 
pp.  169,  610  ;  L'AlUu,  p.  B8.  ""7  ^  acoountod  for  by  the  &ct 

•  See  the  inwription  in   CIX.  'hit  Anjfl^e  had  supported  Jov- 

d*nn.  w.;  P.P.  in  409  :  of.  C.  Th.       i'v'i.^t  J^™  J^t   O^  ^ 
Jdi.  1.171.     H.indB<i«iAt»nlphn»      "^^  i"  1"  niorem.nt.   0™g.  Tm. 
to  desert  Jormne,  and  ilew  that 
nsnrpei  wilii  bis  om  hand.     He 
—   -    «-'--^   -'  "I.  Jenmis  and 


Angostine ;  cf.  01fm|dad.  B  If ; 
Aug.  J^   187;   "'      -     "      -" " 


'  Carm.  xxii 
*  lb.  xziL  120 : 

nooOlof  Du 
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nobles  hod  little  to  fear  from  any  opeu  assault  of  German 
forces  io  i^ulai  war.  The  real  danger  was  from  irr^ 
nlar  bands  or  &om  gangs  of  brigands,  which  were  as 
often  recmited  from  tiie  wreck  of  Boman  society  aa  from 
the  invaders.  But  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
great  Boman  families  suffered  little  in  the  invasions 
either  from  violence  or  from  confiscation.^  Salvlanus, 
writing  at  least  a  generation  after  &e  occupation  of 
Aquitaine  by  the  Yis^ths,  describes  the  life  of  the 
nobles  as  wealthy  and  luzariooB  even  to  excess.*  We 
have  found  in  Sidnnius  the  picture  of  a  society,  tranquil 
aod  opulent,  which  has  suffered  nothing,  and  which  fears 
nothing.  The  chroniclers  of  tibe  following  age,  sach  as 
Gr^oiy  of  Tours,  in  many  a  genealogy,  leave  the  clear 
impression  that  in  die  middle  of  the  sixth  century  many 
of  the  old  aenatorial  fomilies  were  in  Becore  possessioa  of 
the  lands  and  rank  of  their  ancestors. 

But^  while  probably  the  minority  of  the  Gallo-Bomans 
sednded  themselves  from  contact  with  the  new  masters 
of  theii  province,  there  were  evidently  a  considerable 
number  who,  from  necessity  or  policy,  were  willing  to 
place  their  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  conquerors, 
some  in  honourable  employment  as  high  officials,  others 
in  less  reputable  ways.  Both  at  Lyons  and  Bordeaux, 
the  assistance  of  the  skilled  administrator  or  diplomatist 
who  could  bring  tact  and  knowledge  of  traditional 
methods  to  the  tasks  of  government,  or  who  coold  con- 
duct skilfolly  the  volnminoua  correspondence  with  Boman 
aod  barbarian  powers,  was  in  much  request  Latin  was, 
of  course,  the  language  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
dialects  of  the  Qerman  tribes  were  many  and  various, 
and  provided  no  available  and  predominant  medium  of 
communicatioa     Hie  Visigothic  princes  are  said  to  have 

>  F.  daCkmluigM,  L'lwt.  Otrm.       Ovb.    Dei,   vii.   f  ^^,  in  omoibni 
p.  no.  quippa  G&lliu,  sicut  diHtiii  primi 

■  SkIt.  ad  Ectlt*.  Hi.  i  87;  dt      nuD,  no  vitiu ;  cf.  j  fiO. 
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acqnired  from  Bomaii  courtiers  a  taste  for  YirglL*  But 
they  must  have  needed  the  assistance  of  lawyers,  learned 
in  Boman  jniisprudence,  and  secretaiieB  trained  in  the 
use  of  the  approved  and  elaborate  idiom  in  which  the 
Bomans  of  that  day  expressed  themselves.  Euric  is 
said,  OD  the  donbtAil  authority  of  Ennodius,  to  have 
needed  an  interpreter  in  his  interview  with  Epiphamus.* 
It  is  bard  to  believe  that  so  able  and  energetic  a  prince, 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  governing  a  Boman 
population,  shoold  not  have  learned  enoi^h  Latin  to 
carry  on  an  ordinary  conveisatiou.  But,  with  all  the 
ramifications  of  his  power  and  influence,  be  could  not 
dispense  with  men  who  were  able  both  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  policy  and  express  bis  views  in  diplomatic 
langoagb  Just  as  Borne  had  for  generations  employed 
barbarian  chiefs  in  ber  armies,  so  the  barbarian  kings 
bad  to  employ  the  knowledge  and  technical  skill  of 
Boman  lawyers  and  rhetors  in  their  chanceries.  There 
is  no  more  striking  figure  among  this  class  than  that  of 
Leo,  the  minister  of  Euric,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
independence  of  Auvergne.  He  was  one  of  the  cultivated 
npper  class  of  Narbonne,  and  descended  &om  the  great 
orator  Fronto.'  His  reputation,  both  as  a  jurist  and  a 
literary  man,  stood  very  high*  Leo  appears  to  have 
combined  the  fervour  of  a  true  Catholic  with  the  old- 
fashioned  Boman  Tirtues.  His  influence  with  Euric  was 
powerful,  and  to  it  we  may  probably  attribute  the 
restoration  of  Sidoniua  to  his  diocese,  and  the  tolerant 
administration  of  Auvei^e.  under  a  Catholic  and  Boman 
governor.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact  that  a  sincere 
Catholic  like  Leo  should  have  shared  the  counsels  and 
influenced   the   policy    of   a  bigoted    Arian  like   Euric, 

'  Sid.  Carm.  vii.  49S.  sndi    illud    ocletMrrimnm    fluman 

*  £^o<L   vfL    iS.   StA^uiaii,    p.  qnod  in  tDniu  peotoa  par  tucddou 

SS4  (ed.    Vindob.),   taUtar    Uman  teUtea  ab  atavo  FrontDUB  bana- 

ooatiu.  fnnditoT. 

de  peroi-  *  Sid.  Coma,,  rriii  US. 
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Another  Gallo-Boman  of  this  time,  Syagriua,  belonging  to 
a  consular  family  at  Lyons,  was  secretary  to  the  Bnr- 
gundian  king.^  He  was  occupied,  according  to  Sidonins, 
in  translating  Latin  despatches  into  German,  and 
Sidonins,  with  mnch  exaggeration,  describes  how  the 
polished  scholar,  nonrished  on  Cicero  and  Virgil,  had  so 
mastered  the  German  idiom  that  the  barbarians  dreaded 
to  perpetrate  a  barbarism  in  his  presence.* 

The  ascendency  of  such  men  was  due  to  tiieir  know- 
ledge of  affitirs,  their  legal  learning,  or  their  literary 
skill  But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  case  of  S,  Avitus, 
some  of  them  did  not  shrink  from  fortifying  their  influence 
by  a  flattery  and  address  not  always  creditable  to  the 
coortier's  principles.  S.  Avitus,  a  Soman  of  high  rank, 
was  bishop  of  Yienne  in  the  reign  of  Qundobald,  and 
wrote  some  de^tatches,  still  extant,  on  his  behalf  to  the 
Eastern  emperor.  The  Burgundian  prince  was  an  Arian,* 
but  Avitus  affects  to  believe  that  he  is  a  soand  Catholic 
at  heart,  and  styles  him  the  protector  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Gundobald  had  compassed  the  death  of  hia  two 
brothers,  Chilperic  and  Gundemar,  and  that  of  Chilperic's 
queen ;  *  yet  the  bishop  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Gundobald  had  shed  pious  tears  for  their  fate,  and  con- 
gratulates him  on  the  good  fortune  which  had  reduced 
the  number  of  the  royal  family  and  yet  preserved  to  the 
world  all  that  sufficed  for  the  Empire.  The  probability 
that  the  object  of  S.  Avitus  was  to  make  a  powerful 
convert  will  hardly  be  allowed  to  excuse  such  a  flagrant 
disregard  of  truth  and  decency. 

'  Sid.  Bp.  T.  5.     Thu  Sngrioi  Btook.    Their  MtatsBnuf  have  been 

1TM  great^TuidBOD  of  tha  Flaviiu  oeu  SoiesoDB  {cL  Greg.  Tnr.  HiA 

ACnniua  l^igrini  vho  wai  cousnl  Fr.  iL  IB).     Sirmond,  ,S^  p.  Si, 
in   381,  and  who  mtf  %.  friend  of         ■  Sp.  v.  S,  quod  te  praesente  Ua- 

Symmkohoa  uid  Aasonina  (Seech'ti  midet  lingiua  anae  facers  barbama 

%Tn.  eiz.}.     His  tomb  near  Lvoiu  barbariamum. 
waa  atiU  »hown  in  the  middle  of         '  Greg.  Tar.  EM.  Fr.  ii.  32. 
the  filth  oeatnry  (Sid.  Ep.  t.  17).  •  Arit  ^  <r. ;  cT.  Ampire,  Hid. 

The  family  waa  probably  of  Qallw  LiL  ii.  203. 
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But  arts  like  these  seem  innoceDt  vhen  we  torn  to 
anotber  class  of  BomaBS  who  flourished  at  the  German 
conrts  by  means  of  the  most  shameless  treacheiy  and 
cormption.  .  They  are  described  in  a  letter  to  a  man, 
whose  brother  Apollinaria  had  been  secretly  aocosed  to 
King  Chilperic  of  striving  by  his  inti^ea  to  aecoie  the 
accession  of  Yaison  to  the  new  Emperor,  Juhus  Ifepoa' 
Apollinaris  was  thus  threatened  with  ruin  by  one  of  those 
wretches  of  his  own  race,  who  saw  the  chance  of  gain  in 
the  general  unrest  and  insecuri^.  This  tribe  of  iMatois 
are  depicted  by  Sidonius  with  a  groteaqae  elaboration  of 
antithesis,  which  might  create  a  suspicnon  of  his  truthfol- 
ness  if  it  were  not  for  the  tone  of  genuine  contempt,  the 
"saeva  indignatio,"  which  runs  through  the  whole  de- 
scription. Versed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  law,  they  use 
their  knowledge  to  perrert  the  course  of  justice  by  every 
species  of  chicanery,  calumny,  and  corruption.  They 
are  ready  to  attack  every  ri^t  and  sell  every  concession. 
Every  class  in  the  community  is  made  to  feel  &at  it  is 
at  the  mercy  of  their  spite  or  their  cupidity.  Mere 
vulgar  adventurers,  they  are  "  intoxicated  "bj  their  new 
wealth  "  and  filled  with  envy  of  the  noble  order  whose 
birth  and  breeding  overshadow  them.  It  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  class  and  period  to  which  Sidonius  belongs 
that  the  delator's  ignorance  of  social  usi^e  and  his  errors 
in  dress  are  lashed  with  almost  as  great  severity  as  his 
(^mes ;  and  it  is  a  welcome  gleam  of  sunshine  in  this 
scene  of  vulgar  rapacity  to  learn  that  Sidonius'  &ieiid, 
Apollinaria,  was  saved  i^om  his  peril  by  the  kindly  and 
womanly  arts  of  the  pious  queen  of  Chilperic' 

'  Sid.  Ep.  *.  S  and  7,  tuunqne  laooosiioD  of  emperon.  It  u  not 
caQfimut  nugislM  militnin  Chil-  clekr  who  ia  reCarred  to.  In  Lost- 
parioo,  TeUtimnenato  qnorompum  johann'a  edition  o(  ApoU.  Sid.  (p. 
*e«l»ntora]ii  foitM  Moreto  innum-  423)  the  rsfannoe  it  aaid  to  M 
ntom  tno  pnaoipna  nuchinata  to  Jnlins  ITapoa,  who  snocseded 
oppidnm  Vuionanw  partibot  novi      QlToeriiu,  th*  nominee  of  Onndo- 

KQcipia  uiplioan.      BinnoDd,    p.      b^d. 
uyi      norm    prinosn"  ia  ■  *  ^.t.  7,  temj 

Bximan  ampeior,  bnt,  in  tlM  npid      Doetrum  Tuornqnil  fiw.     Bhe 
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The  Oerman  govemments,  which  succeeded  to  the 
Roman  administratioc,  undoubtedly  were  aa  anxious 
as  their  predecessors  to  prevent  plunder  and  violence  in 
their  territories.^  But  in  the  period  of  transition  which 
we  are  describing,  boundaries  were  fluctuating  and  un- 
certain, social  bonds  w^e  relaxed,  and  authority  was 
weakened.  There  are  indications  that  the  roads  were 
not  always  safe,  and  that  couriers  might  have  their 
despatch  bags  examined.*  Some  of  the  letters  of  Sidonios 
are  written  with  an  obvious  reserve,  as  if  they  might 
come  under  the  eyes  of  persons  who  would  use  the 
contents  to  the  prejudice  of  the  writer.  In  one  written 
in  Burgundian  territory,  Chilperic  and  his  queen  are 
veiled  under  the  names  of  Lucumo  sud  TanaquiL'  At 
another  time  of  some  anxiety,  the  bishop  employed  a 
friendly  Jew  to  convey  a  letter  to  Narbonn&*  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  Grerman  kings  as  wielding 
an  overwhelming  power  over  a  crushed  and  conquered 
population.  But  the  Soman  population  far  outnumbered 
the  invaders,  and  the  Homan  nobility  were  wealthy, 
powerful,  and,  above  all,  boimd  together  by  the  closest 
ties  of  tradition  and  culture.  That  the  G^ermans  inspired 
fear  is  certain ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  were 
very  sensitive  to  the  good  or  evil  opinions  held  about 
them  by  their  Koman  neighbours,  and  especially  to  the 
opinion  of  an  exclusive  and  fastidious  caste. 

Sidonius,  unfortunately,  does  not  toll  as  much  as  we 
could  wish  of  the  fortunes  of  the  "  dim  silent  masses  " 
who  suffer  most  in  great  social  convulsions.  Yet,  with 
the  somewhat  bounded  vision  of  the  Boman  aristocrat 
'  L^  Bv/rgvmd.  (Jfbn.  Qtm. 
Sitt.)  cap.  ii.  li  iiv.  xrriL  ilvii. 


e  t&  I 


■gera    tempennusto,    aio    wmpw  *  Sid.  ^.  ix.  C,  >pcM  nattri  it 

hnmMinm,  an  «b*t«miDm  jndicui,  oipisnt  conmiears,  qaoniam  ombmii 

Dt  oonitet  indiaiiieiiter  Tsgem  (Cbil-  esse  soapecti ;  of.  t.  8,  iiL  i. 
pNienm)  pruaenteni  prutdia  ttu,         *  Jb.  v.  7. 

ngiium  Ikndws  jeJQnu.     For  her  *  lb.    UL     1,     GonUs    nationa 

bi^  end  V.  drag.  Tnr.  Hut.  Fr.  Jnduiu  .  .  .  defert  lit«TU   tneu 

U.  as.  qnM  gnnditer  anzioi  azusri. 
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of  the  Lower  Empire,  Sidonius  in  his  later  years  displaya 
a  geaiiiDe  Christian  sympathy  with  suffering,  which  he 
stroTe  to  alleviate  by  charity  and  episcopal  infiuence.^ 
The  agony  of  grief  and  desolation  into  which  his  orphaned 
floek  were  thrown  by  the  death  of  their  bishop  seems 
still  to  throb  in  the  pages  of  Gregory  of  Toms ; '  and  he 
has  left  here  and  there  sketches  which  reveal,  as  if  by  a 
sudden  flash,  the  vicisaitades  of  fortune  to  which  the 
humbler  class  in  those  days  had  to  submit. 

The  country  districts  sufT^wl  more  from  brigands 
than  even  &om  German  bands  on  the  warpath  or  &om 
German  spies.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  last  century 
of  the  Western  Empire  brigandage  was  one  of  the  moat 
menacing  evils  of  the  times.  The  ranks  of  the  robber 
class  were  swelled  or  supported  by  the  a^nts  and 
shepherds  on  lonely  estates,  by  deserters  from  the  army, 
by  bankrupt  farmers  and  broken  men,  wbo,  flying  &om  a 
society  which  had  crushed  and  de&auded  them,  rose  up 
fiercely  against  it,  and  gratified  the  instincts  at  once  of 
greed  and  of  revenge.'  The  great  noble  in  his  strong 
house,  surrounded  by  troops  of  clients  and  serfe,  could 
protect  himself  against  the  attacks  of  these  desperadoes ; 
but  Uie  sufferings  of  the  meaner  sort  may  be  inferred 
from  a  single  incident  recorded  in  a  letter  of  Sidonius. 
A  poor  woman  of  the  lower  class  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  robber  bands  known  in  Gaul  by  the  name  of  Vai^* 
She  had  been  taken  to  Troyes  and  thenc^e  to  other  places. 
Her  relatives  for  a  long  time  followed  her  traces  in  vain. 
At  last  they  tracked  her  to  Auvergna,  where  she  had 

1  Sm   the    Ule   in    Grtcoiy    of  dueris,  pastor  bon^   rel  cui  no* 

Toara  kboQt  hia  giTing  hu  iJato  quad  orphanoa  dcrelutqnu  I 

in  cturitj,  ueaciente  nioie,  aid.  ■  3b1t.  dc  Qvh.  Dei,  v.  g§  21,  21, 

liV.  iL  32.  on  the  Bogandas  ;  of.  Engipp.  vU. 

■  QTSg.    Tor.    Hitt.    iV.   ii.   2S,  £.  SB«mii.c.x.,lAtronei  .  .  .  qnoi 


^_.    illae    (ie.    in    •cclesiua}  valKosKatnerasa^ellabatjFftnriel, 

illatiu  asset,  canveitiebat  ad  enm  L   67  ;   Zos.  tL   S  ;   SinDcmil,   sd, 

moltitDdo  TiTornm  ac    mnlierara,  ApolL  Sid.  p.  S6. 
simalqne  etiam  at  intantium  plan-  *  Sid.  S^  vi.  t ;  cf.  ad.  Apoll 

gaotiuin  atqoe  dieantiom :  Cm  noa  Sid.  in  lion.  Otmt.  Hitt.  p.  417. 
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been  sold  in  the  public  market,  a  certain  Fmdens  <A 
Trojea  having  involved  himself  in  the  transaction  by 
signing  the  contract  She  passed  fortunately  into  the 
hands  of  an  agent  of  Sidonitts,  and  her  friends  appealed 
to  the  bishop  for  redresB.  Hq  fonnd  that  blood  had  been 
ahed  in  effecting  her  captore,  and  that  her  relativeB  were 
determined  to  have  satiafaction  from  the  offenders  at  all 
costs.  And  he  writes  to  Lnpus  of  Troyes  to  secoie  the 
help  of  his  great  anthority  in  arranging  an  amicable 
setdement  of  what  threatened  to  be  a  dangeioos  fend. 
In  another  letter  we  have  the  tale  of  a  man  in  deacon's 
orders,  who,  with  hia  &mily,  "had  fled  from  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  Gothic  ravages,"  and  had  settled  on  some 
chnrch  lands  of  tiie  diocese  of  Anxerra'  The  squatter 
bad  sown  the  ground  hastily  for  the  next  harvest,  and 
Sidonina  pleads  with  the  episcopal  owner  that  the 
reiiigee  may  be  excused  by  his  poverty  horn  paying  the 
rent  for  which  he  was  liable.  Another  incident  of 
obscure  misfortune  shows  that  the  Bomans  had  often  as 
much  to  fear  &om  their  allies  as  from  their  enemies. 
Anthemins  had  engaged  a  corps  of  12,000  Bretons,  who 
were  quartered  under  a  chief  Biothamoa  on  the  Loire,  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  Visigoths  to  the  north.'  The 
Bretons  were  defeated  by  Euric  at  D4ola,  and  fled  into 
the  territory  of  the  Buignndians,  then  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Romans.'  But  they  were  dangerous  neighbours 
for  the  people  of  Auvergne,  and  supplemented  by  raids 
the  precarioos  pay  of  tiie  Empire.     In  one  of  these  they 

'  Sid.  Bp.  Ti.  10,  hie  cum  fkmilis  Brituui    di    Bitnrica    a    Ootthii 

•OB  depnedationi*    GothicM    tnr-  arpnUi  •nut,  mnltii  apud  DoleDsam 

binain  vitaas  in  tenitariam  tumn  Titmm  peramptis.     Al  to  whath«r 

daUtoB  eat.  thii  corpi  vera  inmlu'  Britoiu  or 

■  Jordan.  (M.  c.  zIt.     The  nuce  Armoncui,    v.    Fauriel,    L     SOS ; 

of  the  chief  is  Twioudy  ajwllod,  Jordan.  OeL  e,  rlr.  nji  they  cams 

Riotimm,     Eiotbimos,    Sintimud,  to    Berry    by    na :    qnonun    roz 

Botimos,  hut  then  is  little  doubt  BiotimnB  cam  dnodeoim  milia  (t.L 

hs  is  the  aame  aa  ths  Biothamua  milibus)     TeQieoa     in      Betangaa 

of  Sid.  ^.  iiL  S.  oivitate  (t.L   oiritatem)  Ooeano  e 

*  Qrag.  Tni.  HitL  Fr.  ii.  o.  IS,  naribns  tgttuo  nisoeptat  est 
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carried  off  the  al&yes  of  a  poor  farmer,  who  appealed  to 
tus  bishop  for  redress.'  Sidonius  wrote  to  the  Breton 
diief  ezplfuning  the  man's  grievance,  bat  he  seems 
to  have  had  some  doubt  abont  the  reception  which  his 
humble  client  would  meet  with  among  these  lawless 
warrioTs. 

Alike  in  Oaul  and  in  Spain,  the  horrors  of  pestilence 
and  &iuine  haunted  the  track  of  the  invaders."  In  Uie 
inyasion  of  Auveigne  the  Viaigoths  burnt  the  standing 
grain.*  The  country  people  whose  crops  were  destroyed 
were  often  far  from  markets  and  depots  of  supplies,  and 
must  have  been  reduced  to  terrible  straits  for  food.  This 
was  the  condition  in  the  later  years  of  Sidonius,  both  of 
his  own  diocese  and  of  a  wide  stretch  of  country  along 
the  Bhona  Two  man,  who  in  spite  of  their  rank  in 
their  own  age  would  otherwise  be  hardly  known  to  us, 
have  had  their  names  perpetuated  for  merdful  munificence 
in  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  nuseries  of  a  fam&hing 
population.  One  is  Eodicins,*  the  son  of  Avitus,  and  the 
chivalioufl  defender  of  Auveigne  in  its  last  struggles 
with  the  Yia^thic  power;  the  other  la  Fatieos,*  the 
saintly  and  princely  bishop  of  Lyons,  whose  sancti^  cast 
a  spell  on  the  fierce  temper  of  the  Burgondian  kinga. 

Yet  the  student  of  Sidonius  will  find  the  notices  of 
violence  and  widespread  calamity  faint  and  infrequent. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  fwtunes  of  Gaol  in  bis  days  to 
match  the  social  chaos  and  penury  and  suffering  of 
Noricum,  which  were  relieved  for  a  time  by  the  heroic 
efforts  of  S.  SeverinuB."    There  is  a  wide  interval  between 

'  Sid.  Bp.  iii.  9. 

■  Id&t  CItnm.  wA  *.  lOS,  fames 

dire  graBMtar,   sdeo  ot   hnmanao  *  q^,,^  ,p^j^  ^^^  JV.  it  <l,  34. 

camea  >b  humuio  genan  ti  fuius  ,  ^         ° 

fuerint  deTOtatM,  etc  j    Sfd.   ^,  '  8id.  Bp.  tL  12. 

viL   7,  macri  jejaniiB  praeliatores  '  For     the     diitrssB    and    di»- 

,  .  .  avulsax  muralibus  ninU  herboa  organisation  in  Noricnm  ef.  Engipp. 

in  eibnm  traximua.  uiL  S.  Severiii.  c.  iiL  W.  z. ;  for  tba 

'  Sid.  Ep.  vL  12,  post  mgfitet  in-  msMiirM  of  relief  taken  by  Sersr- 

cendio  abaamptai  poonliari  aninptn,  inns  cf.  c.  ivii 
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the  first  wild  dies  of  terror  ot  actoal  safTeriDg  which 
rose  as  the  Sueves  and  Vandals  swept  over  Gaul,  and 
the  more  or  less  willing  acquiescence  in  (he  rule  of 
the  Bui^ndians  aod  Visigoths.  In  the  early  years 
of  Enric's  reign,  while  the  fate  of  AuTergoe  was  still 
undecided,  there  must  undoubtedly  have  been  much 
suffering,  especially  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Gallo-Eoman  popnlation,  and  there  most  have  been  a 
general  sense  of  insecurity  and  an  interruption  of  inter- 
course and  business.  Tet  the  impression  left  by  the 
letters  of  Sidonioa  is  that  men  of  his  class  suffered  more 
in  their  hopes  and  sentlmentB  than  in  their  material 
fortnna  Their  abaudoument  by  the  Empire,  their  final 
severance  from  the  great  imperial  system,  caused  a  shock 
of  grief  and  indignation  which  finds  voice  is  that 
passionate  letter  which  sounds  like  the  epitaph  on 
Arvemian  freedom.  They  seemed  to  be  losing  their 
heritage  in  the  long  tradition  of  Soman  culture.  It  is 
not  fear  of  the  Germans,  nor  even  fastidious  dislike  for 
their  ntde  and  unpolished  ways,  that  wrung  from  the 
Soman  noble  his  indignant  lament  for  the  betrayal  of 
Arvemian  liberties  and  citizenship  by  brother  churchmen 
in  conclave  with  the  ministers  of  the  Visigothic  king. 
He  could  force  himself  to  accept  the  rude  hospitahty  of 
the  Gothic  or  Burgundian  court ;  he  had  proved  that  he 
did  not  fear  to  face  the  Germans  in  battle ;  but  che 
illusions  of  his  youth  about  the  great  centre  of  order 
and  culture  were  vanishing,  and  he  watched  with  anxious 
foreboding  the  darkness  which  was  descending  on  the 
West 
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OHAFTEK  I 

OHABAOrXBISIIOS   Or  ODITDBK   IN   THB   FODBTH  AKS   RITB 
OKNTUaiZS 

Tn  puzpose  of  tUs  chapter,  as  indeed  of  thia  book  as  a 
whole,  is  to  describe  the  tooe  of  that  society  which, 
even  when  nominallj  Christian,  drew  its  intellectual 
life  &om  p^an  literatoze.  We  shall  have  to  do  with 
the  coltore  of  convantionalit;  and  tradition,  slowly  but 
surely  fadii^  from  lack  of  £r^  impulse  and  inspiration, 
not  with  the  newer  and  pniely  Christian  culture,  which 
strove  to  employ  the  forms  of  ancient  litenttoie  in  the 
service  of  the  dogma  and  spiritual  ideals  whidi  were 
destined  to  mould  the  future  of  the  West 

It  was  not,  indeed,  without  long  hesitation  that  the 
Church  brought  itself  to  assimilate  what  was  best,  and 
best  fitted  to  her  purpose,  in  the  literary  tradition  of 
paganism.  And  in  this  long  process  of  accommodation 
the  West  was  slower  and  more  reluctant  than  the  Kast' 
While  3.  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  ready  to  admit  that 
for  tJie  Greek  world  philosophy  "  was  a  achoolmaster  to 
bring  it  to  Christ,"  Tertullian  denounced  the  teaching  of 
the  literature  of  mythology,  and  strove  to  deepen  the  gulf 
between  Athens  and  Jerusalem,  between  the  pagan 
academy  and  the  Church.*     Nor  was  the  suspicion  tA 

'  OEUkMO,   Oie.  au  V^  Siiek,  philosophls       subonuntur   .    .    . 

L  371.  miMTum     AriiUtelenv     qui     illi* 

*  T«rtuU.  ds  Praaerip.  Batnt.  dulectiMm      initirait,      utifioem 

o.   TiL,   ip«M  d«iiiqae   bkeraM*  >  Btnuadi  at  datroendL  .  .  ,  Quid 

2  C 
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pagan  liteiatnie  entertained  b^  the  great  doctois  of  the 
West  without  good  grounds.  In  the  fourth  century 
HeUenism  van  almost  synonymous  with  hatred  of  the 
ChristuQ  faith,  and  the  reaction  of  Julian  -was  a  com- 
bined efifort  of  the  schools  and  temples  to  arrest  the 
advance  of  a  movement  which  threatened  both  alike. 
It  is  true  that  the  order  in  which  Julian  ironically 
banished  Christians  from  academic  Life  shows  that  many 
of  them  must  have  been  engaged  in  it.^  And  many 
of  the  Christian  fathers  and  controversialists  were 
originally  teachers  of  rhetoric.*  Yet  in  the  long  tmce 
between  the  two  religions  which  ended  with  Gratian,  the 
dread  of  the  allurements  which  lurked  under  a  pagan 
educatiou  was  amply  confirmed  by  wholesale  apostacy 
which,  even  in  the  teign  of  Theodosins,  had  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  terrors  of  tiie  law.'  In  those  veiy  years 
Licentius,  a  dear  friend  of  S.  Augustine,  and  one  of  his 
companions  in  the  retreat  of  Cassiciacum,  was  irresistibly 
drawn  back  into  the  world  of  pagan  seductions  by  the 
subtle  charm  of  literature.* 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  dangers  and  suspicions,  the 
Church  ■  of  the  west,  with  that  practical,  atateamanlike 
prudence  which  seldom  deserted  it,  began,  in  the  fourth 
century,  to  come  to  terms  with  pagan  coltuxe,  as  it 
accommodated  itself  even  in  some  degree  to  pagan  super- 
stition.    The  attitude  of  S.  Paul  to  the  educated  world 

ergo.  Athenil  «t  Hienaolrnii*  I 
Qtiid  todsmue  at  aooleiiu.  Hoitn 
institatio  da  portiini  Solomonu  ett 
Bnt  TeitDllian  i«  not  oousiit«iit, 
foi  he  admita  thmt  much  may  ba 
gainad  from  tha  ancient  diadpfine  ; 
«f.  Boisuer,  LaFindu  Pag.  i.  23G, 
>  The  «diet  itaelf  ia  not  extant 
Bat  cf.  Jolian'i  Bp.  i.%  SiSu/u  Si 
aXpttir  fij)  itHieuv  t,  nil  raiii^auei 
rrwAau :  Amm.  Uaro.  iiii.  10, 
~  ;  Oro*.  rii  80,  g  8  >  Ang.  de  Oiv. 


a.  S2Q) ;  Uctantina  (O.  ad  a.  SIS ; 
he  was  tutor  of  Crupus} ;  8.  Angoa- 
tina  (C^/l  It.  7,  13).  Cf.  Orag. 
Tur.  HiiL  Fr.  u.  SI,  on  tha  rhe- 
torical tnining  of  S.  Rami ;  G«nnad. 
d»  Str^  ExL  0.  SO. 
'  C.  m  xtL  tit  7. 


*  Aug.  Sp. 

8.  PauBni 


28  ;  Panlin.  NoL  J^ 


IM,i 


3.  62. 


LicentiuB.  Cf.  Baaaohei],  Jo&r- 
UU/KT,  p,  218.  The  &tber  of 
Lioantina  iraa  Bomauianna,  refarred 
to  in  Aug.  Co^.  Ti  c  14. 
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vas  no  longer  possible.     It  was  no  loi^i  true  "  that 

not    many    wise    are     called."       Although    probably    a 

majority  of  the  Senate  were    either  pagan  or  neutral 

even  at  the  end  of  the  century,  many  of  the  noblest  and 

most  cultivated  had  from  the  time  of  Constantine  become 

GhriBtian.     And  above  all  two  men,  S.  Jerome  and  S. 

Augustine,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  centnry,  aud 

destined  to  influence  more  than  any  oUieis  the  future  <A 

the  Western  Church,  were  penetrated  with  the   spirit 

of  the  ancient   schools.      And   their    attitude  to  ^ 

pagan    culture   determined    finally  the    attitude  of  the 

Church. 

In   both   S.  Jerome  and  S.   Augustine  the  opposite 

tendencies  represented  by  Tertullian  and  by  Lactautius 

can  be  clearly  seen.     3.  Jerome  was  the  most  brilliant 

pupil  of  the  Soman  schools  under  Donatus.     He  was 

eeseutially  a  savant     When  he  fied  to  the  deserts  of 

Chalcia  he  took  his  books  with  him.^     The  famous  dream 

in  which  he  was  summoned  before  the  throne  of  Christ, 

and  condemned  as  still  a  more  Ciceronian,  in  spite  of  his 

promise  to  forsake  the  pro&ne  studies  of  his  youth,  left 

him  really  impenitent  and  unchanged.'     It  is  true  that, 

in  a  letter  to  Pope  Damaaus,  be  denounces  "  the  songs  of 

poets,  the  wisdom  of  the  world,"  the  pomp  of  rhetorical 

phrase,  "  as  mere  food  of  daemons." '     Tet  not  many 

years  afterwards,  in  a  letter  which  is  a  Verification  of 

learning,  he  boldly  defends  his  constant  reference  to  pro* 

fane  anthors  by  S.  Paul's  qnotations   &om  Aratns  and 

Menacder.*     He  would  have  the  Christian  maiden  from 

her  earliest  years  trained  in  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 

literatura'     He  himself  taught  the  great  authors  to  the 

boys  of  Bethlehem.     S.  Augustine,  although  he  had  not 

the  erudition  of  S.  Jerome,  had  an  equal  admiration  for 

1  Hienm.  Sp.t.\%  *  Jb.  In.  §  S. 

«  ii.  xrii.  g  80,  *i  EMtoohinm.  Vf*"  "^  *  "■  ^^^  ^^T 

iw.  xAM.  ■•»,>»  S.UOIUUU1U1U.        TMBunm      numeram.         Seqnmtoi 

*  R.  zxL  S  18.  ■totini  I*ldn*  truditio, 
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vhat  was  best  in  the  thoo^t  and  expression  of  the  great 
ages.  The  tale  of  Dido  could  move  him  to  teais.^  In 
combating  the  theodicy  of  Vairo,  he  never  &ils  to  speak 
-with  admiration  of  his  enormous  learning  and  indnstz;.* 
His  reverence  for  Flato  is  only  Becond  to  hie  reverence 
for  H0I7  Writ,'  and  he  would  almost  have  forgiven  the 
pagans  if  they  had  erected  a  t«mple  to  him.*  The  old 
rhetorical  training,  which  left  its  mark  on  everything  be 
wrote  himself,  he  valned  as  a  spleodid  discipline  for  the 
man  who  had  to  move  or  persuade  his  fellows.  It  is  true, 
the  ancient  apostles  and  prophets  are  models  of  the 
highest  eloquence  or  dialectic.*  They  obey  all  the  rules 
of  art  nnconadously.  But  those  not  so  close  to  the 
Booice  of  inspiration  cannot  dispense  with  that  training 
in  literary  technique  which  had  been  elaborated  \ij  the 
skill  and  experience  of  eight  hundred  years.  Whatever 
is  good  in  the  ancient  tradition  should  be  jealously  pre- 
served, "  pioftni  si  quid  bene  dixenint  non  aspemandum." 
In  leaving  the  scene  of  their  heathen  bondage.  Christians 
may  with  a  good  conscience^  like  l^e  Hebrews,  despoil 
the  ^yptians  of  theii  more  precious  treasures.  In  the 
treatise  Be  Ordine,  S.  Augustine  has  sketched  a  ^stem  of 
education,  in  outline  resembling  that  of  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  but  inspired  by  a  lofty  ideal  unknown  to  Martianns 
Capella.' 

In  spite  of  the  peril  from  pagan  literary  associations, 
the  "spoiling  of  the  Egyptians"  had  "b^aii  before  S. 
Angostine  was  bom.  It  was  seen  that  the  various  forms 
of  literary  expression  which  the  ancient  world  had  forged 

^  Goi^.  L  0.  18,  fltbuu  Didontm  tnu  (>.*.  philcoophii)  diTinihonoTM 

«ztiiietamfaiToqneeztnmaasoDtam.  d«oeni«nntnr  1     Qiunto  maliu  in 

*  Dt  Oiv.  D*i,  Ti.  c  2,  qui  tain  PUtoiuit«iiipIalibri«jiuleggreiitiiT, 
nnlta  legit  nt  iliqaid  ei  •eirib«M  qmin,  in  tompli*  diemoniuD  ChlU 
vmoniu*  miramnr  ...  tit  tantiu  •Momderentiir,  ate 

moemo  tamtoMtie  dootriwi,  etc  '  -^  Doctr.    Chrid.   ir.    7 ;   at 

,  _      ...       ,  HiBron.  ^.  m.  S 1. 

a.  -no.  o.  B.  •  ingnjting_  d,  Ordiiit,  u.  eo, 

*  A.  ii  «.  7,  qutato  jnttiQ*  tali-  8-16. 
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with  infinite  pains  and  delicate  art,  in  epic  or  lyric  veTse, 
in  oratoiy  or  historic  narrative,  might  be  made  vehicles 
of  Biblical  history,  of  Christian  tmth  and  doctrine,  of 
fresh  views  of  the  succession  of  empire  and  the  provi- 
dential government  of  the  world.  Jnvencos,  a  Spanish 
ecdesiaatio  vf  the  reign  of  Gonstantine,  narrated  the 
gospel  history  in  not  altogether  fiiulUess  hexameteia.* 
Froba,  in  a  c^ito  of  Yirgilian  verse,  related  the  story  of 
the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  life  of  the  Sedeemer.* 
The  elder  Apollinaris,*  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  composed  an  epic  of  Old  Testament  histoiy. 
Christian  b^ediea  in  the  style  of  Euripides,  and  Chiistiaja 
odes  in  the  style  of  Pindar.  His  son  tamed  the  Gospels 
into  dialogues  after  the  manner  of  Plata  The  forms  <A 
lyric  verse  were  applied  with  a  skill  not  oQworthy  of  the 
great  age  to  the  praise  of  the  Christian  mai^rs  t^  Pra- 
dentius.  Orosios  and  Solpidus  Severos  recast  the  history 
of  the  world  in  the  light  of  a  divinely  guided  evolution. 
Such  works  aa  these,  and  many  a  sacred  oration  moulded 
by  the  roles  of  rhetoric,  are  a  powerful  testimony  to  Uie 
stabbom  vitality  of  the  ancient  tradition.  But  while 
they  wear  the  conventional  garb  of  the  pt^pm  pas^  they 
are  animated  by  a  spirit  which  is  at  deadly  feud  with  it 
They  belong  to  the  mediaeval  or  the  modem  world. 
Great  as  the  merits  of  some  of  them  may  be,  radiant  as 
diey  are  with  the  promise  of  the  dawn,  yet  for  the  purpose 
of  this  work  we  must  turn  onr  gaze  rather  to  the  literary 
class,  which,  evrai  within  the  Christian  pale,  still  clung 
to  the  culture  which  dreamt  only  of  the  past 

The  aim  of  this  chaptor  being  rather  to  describe  and 
account  for  the  tone  of  a  class  than  to  appraise  particular 

*  JuTUH).  Sming.  ir.  800 ;  Hienn.       liiurM  v.  Soar.  HitL  Beet,  iii  o.  IB. 
it  Vir.  IlLc  St,  floruit  nib  Con-      "      ■  ■    -  - 


»t«ntinoprincip«.    Cf.  J%i.  70,  J  B,  ..   _^   „ 

■  Tanffsl,u.4S0,n.lS.  Sohenkl't  tudaut  litentim.  ITota  ri  ykp 
Pnoan  ad  Proh.,  Corp.  Scrip.  Sal.  KoKbr  h9a  tr  i,  tSiar  t^i  A^-ifitlca 
t.  xvi.  icTtr.     Boinier,  La  Fin  d»  Fof.  1 
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works  of  literature,  we  are  hardly  concerned  with  the 
vexed  qnestioD  whether  the  fifth  century  belongs  to  the 
history  of  Latin  literature  at  all  Certainly  the  literary 
devotees  of  that  despised  period  would  have  indignantly 
reclaimed  against  any  attempt  to  sever  them  from  the 
society  <A.  their  literary  ancestors.  And,  indeed,  any 
attfflnpt  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  dasmcal 
and  mediaeval  seems  to  be  rather  futile  and  arbitrary. 
If,  with  the  grammarian,  yon  close  the  line  of  classical 
writers  with  Suetonius,  the  brilliant  Claudian,  who,  so  far 
as  style  goes,  might  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Statdus, 
is  isolated  from  his  peers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  yon  fix 
tlie  limit  at  405,*  tlie  date  of  Claudian'a  last  poem,  yon 
admit  within  the  dasaical  pale  the  bald  and  scrappy 
gossip  of  the  Augustan  History  and  the  elaborate  inanities 
of  Symmachus;  while  comparatively  correct  and  im- 
portant writers,  like  Eutilins  Namadanus,  Orosios,  and 
Prosper,  are  shut  oat  To  Sx  the  limit  at  476  wonid  be 
to  make  the  disappearance  of  a  shadowy  emperor  the 
sudden  term  of  a  great  national  literature,  which  did  not 
spend  its  force  for  many  centuries  after  the  age  of  inspira- 
tion. It  is  a  more  profitable  task  to  try  to  realise,  in  an 
age  of  decadence,  the  powerful  and  unchanging  character 
of  Qraeco-Boman  culture,  which,  amid  all  failure  of 
originality,  and  all  contending  currents  of  provincial 
temperament  and  invading  barbarism,  sever  relaxed  its 
hold  on  the  educated  class. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  culture  of  the  fifth  century 
is  not  a  fascinating  study.  The  idolatry  of  mere  literaiy 
form  combined  with  poverty  of  ideas,  the  enthnsiaatio 
worship  of  great  models  witJiout  a  breath  of  the  spirit 
which  gave  them  their  enduring  charm,  immense  literary 
ambition  without  Uie  power  to  create  a  single  work  of 
real  artistic  excellence — -this  is  not  a  subject  which  pro- 
mises much  interest;  and  the  literary  remains  of  the 
'  HMkkil,  Xot  £ib  pp.  arr,  278. 
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fifth  centuiy  ore  generally  dismie&ed  to  oblivion  in  a  few 
contemptuous  phiasea.  Yet  the  Epigoni  deserve  a  little 
notice  for  the  sake  of  the  ancestiy  of  vhich  the;  were  so 
proad,  and  the  culture  which  thej  tried  to  sava  They 
may  even  claim  some  attention  for  their  own  sake. 
History  shows  few  examples  of  an  aristocracy  more 
devoted  to  letters  than  to  war  or  sport  or  politics.  And 
with  all  theii  vanity  and  literary  affectation,  the  great 
nobles  of  the  fifth  centary  preserve  a  certain  distinction 
in  their  loyalty  to  things  of  the  mind. 

It  would  be  difEicolt  to  exaggerate  the  force  and  per- 
manence of  the  literary  influence  exercised  by  Ute  Boman 
schools  of  the  West  Style  might  degenerate  &om  tJiie 
great  standards,  but  tiie  standards  were  never  forgotten  \ 
and  the  passion  for  style  of  some  sort  was  as  strong 
under  Theodoric  as  it  was  in  the  re^  of  Trajan.  Magnus 
Felix  Ennodins  was  bom  just  three  years  before  Uie 
dethronement  of  the  last  Emperor  of  tiie  West,'  and,  after 
a  chequered  career,  became  bishop  of  Favia.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  in  Gaol,  in  the  yeats  when  the  last 
traces  of  Boman  administration  in  that  province  were 
disappearing.'  His  student  life  at  MUan  coincided  with 
the  great  druggie  between  Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  in 
which  Italy  was  flooded  by  a  fresh  host  of  invaders.  Yet^ 
bom  and  reared  as  he  was  amid  such  political  confusion,* 
Ennodins  is  as  complete  and  artificial  a  product  of  the 
rhetorical  discipline  as  Ausonius  or  Symmacbus.  His 
style,  indeed,  is  as  awkward  and  obscure  as  it  is  oonven* 
tional  and  elaborate.  But  the  man  is  penetrated  with 
the  old  school  traditions.  Even  in  addresses  on  sacred 
subjects,  he  is  incapable  of  speaking  in  a  simple,  straight- 
forward style ;  *  and  bis  letters  teem  with  the  most  incon- 

■  Ennod.  EueKairitL  p.  SS9  [ad.  ■  Bb«rt,  1.  iSS. 

Heitel.     Vindob.),    tompora    quo  '  Seg  ths  deacriptiOD  id  Ennod. 

lUliam     apt&tiadimu     Theoderioi  Suehariat.  pp.  868,  SBB. 
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gmons  pagan  allusions.^  He  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  preeerre  for  the  eyes  of  posterity  a  long  seriea  of 
declamations  on  coQveotiDiial  and  onieal  themes,  sach  aa 
the  professor  of  rhetoric  for  many  t^es  had  been  acotu- 
tomed  to  Bet  his  papils.  They  are  of  precisely  the  same 
kind  as  that  which  occupied  the  Boman  yoath  in  the 
days  of  JnTeoal  and  Pliny :  the  words  of  Dido  when  she 
saw  Aeneas  departing,  or  of  Menelaua  at  tihe  sight  of 
homing  Troy ;  an  inTectiTe  against  one  who  demanded 
the  hand  of  a  Testal  as  a  lewaid  for  hia  achievements,  or 
i^ninst  8  father  who  claimed  to  be  supported  by  his  son 
whom  he  had  refused  to  redeem  from  captiTiby.  Sym- 
machns  and  Ennodius  are  separated  by  mca«  ^lan  three 
generations.  In  those  hundred  years,  so  full  of  great 
soeisl  changes  and  disasters,  the  whole  &amework  of  Uie 
Empire  and  of  society  in  the  West  had  been  dislocated. 
Hie  Chorch  and  &e  barbarians  had  triumphed.  And  yet 
the  Christian  bishop  of  500  is  as  much  wedded  to  the 
literary  tradition  of  the  past  as  the  pagan  noble  of  400. 

This  persistence  of  academic  tradition  was  to  some 
extent  due  to  the  aterility  and  failure  of  original  power 
which  characterises  Soman  literature  after  the  first 
century  of  the  Empire.  The  period  of  the  Silver  Age 
was  distinguished  by  a  btilliant  e^rt  of  talent  and  literary 
ambitioo.  But  it  was  after  all  a  short-lived  effort,  and 
the  barrenness  of  the  three  following  centuries  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  facts  in  the  history  of  literatura  In 
spite  of  long  periods  of  prosperity  and  good  government, 
the  higher  intellect  of  Borne  seems  to  have  been  over- 
taken by  a  paralysis,  and  incapable  of  makii^  any  further 
advance.*  During  all  that  time  no  scientific  discovery, 
no  fresh  native  movement  in  Boman  literature,  was  made. 
The  force  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to  conceive  and 

'  FoT  ■  brief  uoonnt  of  than  S40 ;     fTBttlaoliip,     Xacfuru     oaJ 

niaatuDnadablB.^)ttU«iT.  Ampir*,  Snaifl,  2nd  seriea,  p.  115;  MtekMl, 

SitL  lAL  ii.  214.  Bom.  Lit.  pp.  187.  208. 
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carry  to  completion  any  considerable  and  endating  work. 
Tacitns  had  no  worthy  sncceasor  in  hietory.  Statina 
has  no  rival  in  poetic  art  till  the  meteor-like  appearance 
of  Clandian.  The  infinence  of  the  great  Greek  maater- 
[deces  to  inspire  fresh  effort  in  Soman  literature  aeema 
to  have  been  spent  with  the  Angostan  age.  But  Hellen- 
ism in  another  form  reasserted  itself  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  and  perhaps  not  less  vi^roualy  in  the  reign  of 
Julian.  In  both  these  movements,  however,  the  dominant 
influence  was  the  new  sophist,  the  itinerant  lecturer. 
Erudition  without  critical  judgment,  finesse  of  style 
without  purity  of  taste,  took  the  place  of  originality  and 
enthnaiasm  for  ideas.  Moreover,  the  growing  centralisation 
and  bnreancratic  character  of  the  imperial  government 
extinguished  tiie  last  flickeringa  of  interest  in  political 
life,  which  had  been  foiling  even  before  the  advent  of  the 
Empire.  Civilisation  bectune  every  day  more  stereotjrped 
and  materialised.  The  hardiest  spirits,  even  to  the  very 
end  of  the  Western  Empire,  could  barely  conceive  any 
change  in  the  established  order.  And  the  academic 
system  partook  of  the  universal  stagnation.  Indeed  there 
are  many  reasons  why  in  every  age  the  academic  system 
should,  of  all  parts  of  the  social  oiganism,  be  the  most 
unchanging.  Nothing  is  harder  to  reform  or  to  inspire 
with  &eah  aims  than  an  ancient  scheme  of  education. 
The  teachers  are  conservative  from  habit  and  sentiment, 
lliey  know  no  other  system  than  that  in  which  they  have 
been  trained,  and,  from  one  generation  to  another,  they  con- 
tinue to  transmit  the  tradition  which  they  have  inherited. 
Hie  brilliant  and  successful  pupil  is  apt  to  idealise  the 
studies  of  his  youth,  and  to  refer  to  their  influence  the 
mental  keenness  and  polish  which  may  have  come  to  him 
from  society  and  contact  with  the  world.  Ausonins  in 
his  later  life  saw  much  of  courts  and  camps.  He  was 
one  of  the  inner  circle  who  surrounded  the  throne  of 
Gratian ;  he  was  raised  to  the  prefecture  and  the  consul- 
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ahip.  Although  he  had  been  for  thir^  years  a  professor, 
he  was  for  all  that  a  versatile  and  ambiliouB  man  ot  the 
world.  Tet  in  his  old  age  his  thoughts  tamed  back  to 
bis  earlj  studies  and  companions,  and  he  haa  left  us  the 
portraits  ot  nearly  thirty  of  the  professora  of  Bordeaux, 
traced  with  the  curious  minuteness  of  a  wistful  aflection. 
Most  of  them  lived  and  died  obscure,  and  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  but  for  his  verses.  Yet  he  sees 
them  all,  even  down  to  the  primus  magider,  who  was  too 
fond  of  wine,'  and  who  was  hardly  equal  to  his  humble 
tasl^  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  reflected  glory.  Hie  du^ 
of  saving  their  names  from  oblivion  is  to  Ausonius  one 
of  piety  and  gratitude  to  the  hands  which  unlocked  to 
him  and  his  friends  the  treaenre-house  ot  the  Gtolden  Age.' 
It  must  also  be  remembered,  in  seeking  to  account  for 
the  persistence  of  the  Graeco-Boman  training,  that  that 
system  bad  the  passionate  support  of  the  pagan  sentiment 
which  blazed  forth  in  the  fourth  century,  and  which, 
under  Christiim  forms,  lingered  on  among  a  large  class 
far  into  the  fifth.  libanioa  the  last  great  sophist,  used  to 
say  that  religion  (ie.  paganism)  and  culture  were  close 
friends.'  And  he  claimed  that  rhetoric  had  restored 
Julian  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  that  Emperor's  attempted  revival  of  the  old 
religion  was  inspired  by  the  schoola  To  Julian  Hellen- 
ism meant  not  only  the  literary  tradition  of  Greece,  but 
the  old  mythology  interpreted  or  reanimated  by  the 
philosophy  of  Alexandria.  Hellenism  was  necessarily  in 
its  origin  and  essential  qualities  the  foe  of  Christianity, 
and  hence  Julian  treated  the  interpretation  of  Homer  or 

□Id  tator,  to  S.  Pauluiui^  I^.  xziil. 
S3: 

gga  Ian  tom  iltoT,  at  111* 
pneetptor  prtmu,  pclnn  lugltra  hout' 

prinmi  Id  Aooidtm  lllll  to  ddltfla  dniL 

*  UbML  liL  iS,  quoted  bj  C4p«a, 
*  Comp«n  hi!  own  appaal,  u  Ui       Vtm.  LiftiiiAneimtAViau,  p.  121 
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Plato  by  a  Christian  teacher  as  a  kind  of  contamination 
or  profanity,*  very  mnch  as  a  good  Catholic  might  think 
of  the  cetebratioD  of  the  Holy  Myateries  by  a  Protestant 
minister.  It  may  be  dotibted  whether  the  Christdan 
teachers  who  returned  to  their  claasroome  after  the  failnn 
of  Jolian'a  reaction  were  less  enthnsiastic  admirera  and 
interpreters  of  the  dasates  than  the  avowed  pagans.* 
Many  of  them  were  ChrisUans  only  in  name,  hovering  in 
the  uncertain  twilight  which  an  easy-going  monotheism  or 
pantheiam  cast  over  the  frontiers  of  the  opposing  creeds. 
To  such  men  the  pursuit  of  literature  was  the  highest  end, 
and,  as  such,  incompatible  with  the  consuming  passion  for 
a  new  spiritual  lifa  They  did  sot,  indeed,  believe  in  the 
old  divinities,  but  mythical  names  and  conceptions  were 
BO  deeply  worked  into  the  texture  of  the  great  master- 
pieces which  they  expounded,  tiiat  style  or  literary  finish 
seemed  inconceivable  without  a  pagan  colouring.  And 
the  love  of  letters,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  was  to  them 
the  finest  fiower  of  Soman  civilisation,  and  of  that  social 
order  which  seemed  to  the  privileged  class  so  incapable  of 
any  amendment  or  advance.  That,  and  not  any  ideal  of 
renunciation,  was  tiie  true  and  highest  aim  of  the  heirs  of 
Graeco-Boman  culture.  To  be  false  to  the  Muses,  after 
having  been  initiated  into  their  myateries,  was  a  species 
of  treachery  and  unfilial  ingratitude,  even  when  the 
renunciation  was  sanctified  by  the  name  of  Christ.*  It 
was  making  choice  of  barbarism  in  place  of  Bomania ;  it 
was  disowning  one's  spiritual  ancestors,  and  separating 
oneself,  to  imitate  the  words  of  the  humanist  of  a  later 
day,  from  the  great  company  of  "brethren  beloved  in 
Homer,  Vh^,  and  Plata"  One  such  desertion  has  a 
peculiar  interest,  and  even  a  certain  pathos. 

*  JoL  Sq.  42,   i.'rarvf  iitr  iXiiai  p««l«d  Jnlun'i  by  makiiie  "rita  at 

Ttin  iitjyirvfirtm  r&  roiiTtn'  drifciiVir  tacimdia  "  ths  Ull;  quMi&utioiu 

— ^  W  oAruf  riit^ttmt  9te*i.  for  tewhing. 
'.  Th.  liii  8.  0.    Thi*  kv  of         ■  Amon.  £ 


V*1«Dtiiiia&,  i^s.  S84,pTMlia«U7  !•• 
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The  conversion  of  PauliDue,  the  greatest  Aqaitaniftn 
noble  of  his  time,  created  an  immense  sensation  botii 
among  the  worldly  class  and  in  the  ranks  of  serious 
Christians.'  His  position  made  him  a  conspicaons  fignre, 
and  his  desertion  of  the  ideals  of  his  caste  was  felt  to  be 
an  event  of  gr&ve  import  We  aie  fortnnate  in  having 
preserved  to  ns  some  letters  vrhich  passed  between  Faol- 
inns  and  his  did  professor,  Ausonins,  and  which  record  with 
a  mngnUr  delicacy  of  feeling  the  raptore  of  an  old  friend- 
ship, and  the  widening  of  Uie  chasm  between  pc^an 
cnltore  and  Christian  ideals. 

PftolinuB  belonged  to  one  of  the  richest  and  noblest 
fiunilies  in  the  Boman  world.*  He  had  broad  estates  in 
Aqnitaine,  and  his  marriage  with  Therasia  bronght  him 
an  accession  of  wealth.  Trained  by  Aosonios  at  the 
school  of  Bordeaux,  he  had  an  immense  reputation  for  Uie 
kind  of  literary  ability  which  was  prized  by  that  age.* 
Before  his  thirtieth  year  he  had  held  the  consulship  and 
the  govemoiship  of  a  province.*  In  all  respects  he  was 
a  typical  Boman  noble  of  the  time,  and  seemed  bound 
to  his  order  by  ties  which  nothing  coold  sever.  The 
oircamstances  of  his  conversion  are  rather  obscure.  But 
his  temperament,  as  well  as  Hie  influence  of  his  wife,' 

'  Ambrot.  Sh.  BO.  For  tlu  ob- 
loqny  IncorrMl  bjS.  Pftoliniu  Me  hi* 
aE-toSa^amenu,  1,  {2,  n  noiiatar- 
dnm  profuu  nl  itolU  qnonrndam 
Moou&ulum  vwbft  oirenmlttrent ; 
of.  Snip.  Ser.  viL  S.  Mart,  c  26. 

*  Ha  may  Iibtb  botn  tha  turn  of 
th*  Fontioi  P&nliniu  who  owned 
tha  Burgna  oelabntad  by  aidoniaa 
(Ornn.  S3) ;  cf.  Ambroa.  Bp.  80, 
•plaadora  eanaria  in  paitibiu  Aqni- 
taniM  nnlu  Honndnm.  Pi«  aatata, 
Hsbramwia,  ia  mantioDed  by 
Aiuon.  Sp.  izU.  mud  ixiv.  123. 
Qrag.  Tar.  dt  Olor.  (W.  107, 
ex  DobiU  atiipc  ortna  Tanaiun 
aimilem  libi  urtitua  eat  coruagem, 
tukbena  diritlu  mnltaa.  Of.  Kbdj- 
ehen,  JoArHlAtr,  p.  8S3. 


*  Anaon.  ^.  zfz.  uid  zx.  ;  ot 
Hienm.  JBp.  69,  j  8.  pMiliiHU^ 
howarer,  uke  S.  Aogiwtiiie,  waj 
not  a  good  Qreek  eohoUr,  Panlin. 
Bp.  4S,  g  2,  nun  qnianodo  pro- 
faatnm    oapera    potero    aamioDU 

*  Sea  ProL  o.  8  In  Migne'a  ad.  S. 
Paulin.  Ifol.  ;  Adaon.  ^  zi.  8, 
and  TTJii,  31.  On  the  data  of  hia 
oonnlahip,  whicdt  doee  not  appwr 
in  the  Futi,  of.  Raiuchan,  Jlikr- 
bSehtr  <Ur  Chritt.  £vrcA*,p.  21,  n.  7. 
Can  he  be  the  Paalinna,  goTam<« 
of  Epima,  in  <7.  1%.  tri.  3,  321 
Oi:  ProL  in  Migne,  t.  IxL  o.  S. 

*  Aonm.  £p.  zziii  SI,  Tanuuil 
toa  neaciat  istud.  Cf.  Oreg.  Tor. 
d*  GloT.  Cm/.  107. 
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probably  gave  him  an  early  incUnatioo  to  a  mystical  and 
ascetic  ChiiBtiaiiity.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  S.  Martin,  who  miiaculoasly 
cured  }aB  eyes  of  Bome  malady.'  Suddenly  he  disappeared 
from  the  society  of  Borde&ox,  and  buried  himself  in  a 
town  of  North-Eaatem  Spain.  The  news  came  with  a 
shock  to  his  friends,  and  especially  to  his  dearest  friend, 
Ansonius.  The  poet,  whose  great  virtue  was  a  perfect 
faithfulness  to  old  ties,  had  a  fatherly  tenderness  for 
Faoliuus.  He  had  mitched  his  growing  skill  in  the  arts 
of  style,  and  hailed  his  early  efforts  in  authorship  with 
perhaps  extravagant  praiaa*  He  was  scarcely  able  at 
first  to  believe  that  one  so  trained,  so  gifted,  so  bound  to 
Soman  society  by  rank  and  cultuie  and  friendship,  could 
exchange  ite  charming  freemasonry  and  urbanity  for  the 
loneliness  and  hard  austeri^  of  the  monkiBh  Ufa*  He 
wrote  to  Panlinus  some  letters  in  which  he  used  all  his 
art  to  recall  him  to  the  splendid  world  he  had  forsaken, 
by  appeals  to  affection,  to  the  love  of  glory  and  stately 
fortune,  above  all  to  the  pleasures  of  lettered  society.* 
The  pained  feeling  of  desertion  was  intensified  by  a 
silence  of  three  years,  during  which  Paulinna  had  made 
his  renunciation  of  wealth  and  worldly  estate  final  and 
completa  Yet  the  old  semi-pagaQ  man  of  the  world  is 
not  betrayed  into  any  bitterness  against  a  fanaticism 
which  most  have  been  to  him  as  repulsive  as  it  was 
unintelligibla  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cultivated 
recluse,  who  was  about  to  devote  his  culture  to  the 
glorification  of  S.  Felix  of  'S6\a,  is  full  of  tenderness 
and  gratitude  to  his  old  master.'     Bat  we  feel,  and  they 

■  SnlpL  Sit.  vU.  S.  MartbU,  e.  pitilaiqiu  Utlo  Mp^bU  hcngnil 

IS  ;  of.  0.  36,  prM»liinU)yriTnninqiie  *  Ji,   x.iii    S3.     It  there  my- 

-*.":b  Umpornm  illna-       thing  in  tha  Uttora  of  Anaoniiu  to 
iuitu;    the     MprMiion    *'  bitUm 

VorwIlTla  "  in  Banlohui,  JaJui.  p. 

*  Anton.  ^.  ziz.    FaqUbiu  hod      j28  T 
compomd    &   ^^'    epitoma    of  •  Puilin.  Nol.  Oarm.  zL  8 : 

fnlt,  at  nuawt,  offlpU*  U 
affaetn  obamn  BdaU 


[ODina,  at  lugtont.  ^aa  mlhl  Hmps  I 

lb,  XXT.  61  '■  onuilbiii  amun, 
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felt,  that  tbej  were  simdeTed  bj  on  impaasable  gull 
Aosoaiufl  prays  to  the  Moses  of  Boeotia  to  give  back  his 
Mend  to  tlie  poetry  of  Some.'  The  Muses,  indeed,  to 
Aoaonios  were  no  more  than  tlie  consecrated  literary 
symbol  for  the  inspiration  of  the  great  ages.  Tet  he 
could  not  conceive  the  force  of  the  faith  which  could 
move  a  scholar  and  a  poet  to  forget  his  Horace  and  Statins 
in  preparing  for  the  terrors  of  the  judgment  to  come. 
The  lines  in  which  Paulinas,  after  long  silence,  announced 
that  he  was  dead  to  the  world,  and  tiiat  the  iirevocable 
choice  had  been  made,  are  a  monument  of  the  irreaistible 
force  of  the  ascetic  movement^  and  make  one  feel  that 
the  admiration  of  Aosonius  for  his  pupil  of  old  days  was 
not  all  nndeeerred  :  *  "  Why  bid  &e  Muses,  whom  I  have 
disowned,  return  to  claim  my  devotion  ?  '  Hearts  vowed 
to  Christ  have  no  welcome  for  the  goddesses  of  song,  they 
are  barred  to  Apollo.  Time  was  when,  not  with  equal 
force,  but  with  equal  ardour,  I  could  join  with  thee  in 
sommoning  the  deaf  Phoebus  from  his  cave  at  Delphi 
,  .  .  Now  anotiier  force,  a  mightier  Qod,  eabdues  my 
souL*  He  forbids  me  give  up  my  time  to  the  vanities  of 
leisure  or  business,  and  the  literature  of  fable,  that  I  may 
obey  his  laws  and  see  his  light,  which  is  darkened  by  tiie 
cunning  skill  of  the  sophist,  and  the  figments  of  the  poet 
who  fills  the  soul  with  vanity  and  falsehood,  and  only 
trains  the  tongue  .  .  Against  His  coming,  my  heart 
quakes  and  trembles  to  ita  inmost  fibres,"  my  soul  has 
terrible  foreboding  of  the  future,  lest,  bound  fast  by  weal^ 
fleshly  cares,  and  loaded  with  the  weight  of  worldly 
things,  when,  through  the  opened  heaven,  the  awful 
teimpet  sounds,  I  may  not  be  able  to  lift  myself  on  light 
pinions  to  meet  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  This  is 
my  fear,  my  torment,  that  the  last  day  may  overtake  ma 

*  Auon.  Bp.  XIV.  7S :  ■  /ft.  z.  22 : 

•  P«ulin.  Caxm.  x.  304-824.  •  II.  z.  80.  ■  /&  i.  >0i. 
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slumbering  in  thick  daikaeas,  and  wasting  my  moments 
on  empt7  caree.  What  shall  I  do,  if,  while  my  languid 
eyes  are  slow  to  open,  the  Christ  should  reveal  himself  in 
&tBhiiig  splendour  ih>m  His  palace  ia  the  skies ;  and  if, 
dazzled  by  Uie  sadden  radiance  of  the  Lord,  coming  in 
the  opened  heavens,  as  the  glory  bursts  upon  me,  I  have 
to  seek  a  mournful  refi^  in  the  darkness  of  ni^t  ? " 
The  solemn  farewell  which  the  monk  of  Kola  hade  to  the 
studies  of  his  youth  and  the  great  world  reveals  alike 
the  force  of  the  new  ascetdo  ideal,  and  the  enthralling 
inflnenofl  of  pagan  culture. 

The  most  powerful  influence  in  perpetuating  the 
literary  tradition  was  the  system  of  the  Soman  schools, 
supported  by  imperial  authority.  Soman  education 
under  the  Bepublic  was  &ee  and  unregulated  by  the 
State.  In  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Empire,  the 
State  undertook  the  control  and  the  support  of  the 
higher  education,  without  curtailing  die  liberty  of  private 
teachers.  Under  the  later  Empire  it  extended  its 
interference  with  the  discretion  of  local  authorities  in  the 
appointment  and  remimeratiott  of  professors,  until,  in 
the  year  426,^  an  edict  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
asserted  the  sole  authority  of  the  government  in 
education,  and  made  penal  the  openii^  of  schools  by 
onaathorised  persons.  Already,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Caesar,  the  old  Roman  system  of  private  domestic 
education  was  going  out  of  fashion,  and  Some  possessed 
twenty  schools  of  a  public  character.  The  professors  of 
the  liberal  arts,*  who  were  then  for  the  most  part  Greeks, 
received  full  civic  rights.  Vespasian  paid  an  annual 
stipend  of  100,000  sesterces  to  the  teachers  of  rhetoric,* 

>  C.  Tk.  zir.  9,  S.  umu  craten*  oonttituit ;  ef.  Boi*- 

>  Snetou.  JiiX.  Oaei.  c  12,  libor-  lier.  La  Find*  Pag.  L  191.  It  ia 
^aiiiutiiiiiidoatorei,quolibeDtiui  highly  improbable,  u  M.  Boisiier 
et  ipai  ntbem  iDOolwrat  et  oeteri  pointa  oat,  that  s  t»Ur;  of  £S0O 
appetarant,  mvitate  doiuTit.  would    be   girsn    to    an;   bat    ■ 

'  Sneton.  Vap.  13,  primiu  e  mBtropolitin  profeaBor ;  OL.  Tried- 
Smo  lAtiiiia  GnMoiiqiie  rhetoribiu      landar,  L  p.  223. 
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bat  this  liberal  prorision  was  almost  certainly  confined 
to  Uie  tcacben  of  the  capital  Sncoeeding  empeioni, 
Hadrian,'  Uie  Antonines,'  and  Alexander  Sevenis,'  con- 
tanned  the  some  policy  in  the  proTincea,  in  some  insbmeeB 
endowing  the  profesBonbips,  which  they  created,  oat  of 
the  imperial  fnsda,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  nmiVing 
them  a  chaige  on  the  mnnicipali^.  Alexander  Severaa, 
a  prince  who  had  a  strong  tasts  for  school  rhetoric  and 
poetry/  founded  borsariss  ifse  poor  scholars,  and  erected 
dasft-roonu.*  ^Die  Emperor  Constantine  was  not  leas 
earnest  in  his  care  for  the  academic  system.  The  edicts 
of  321,  326,  and  333'  reaffirm  all  former  enacbnents  as 
to  the  position  of  public  teachers ;  they  also  confer  cm 
them  entire  exemption  from  a  lazge  nnmber  of  oneroos 
fonctions  and  liabilities,  botii  imperial  and  mnnicipaL 
They  relieve  professors  from  military  service,  from  the 
compulsory  reception  of  public  guests,  whether  soldiers 
or  civilians,  from  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  curia ; 
while  teachers  are,  notwithstanding,  left  free  to  accept 
curial  magistracies  and  honours.  Their  persons  are  mode 
in  a  faahion  sacroaanct,  and  any  iosolt  or  outrage  offered 
to  them  is  heavily  punished.  At  the  same  time  these 
privil^es  and  exemptions  are  extended  to  their  wives 
and  children.  And  the  Emperor's  motive  for  detding  so 
liberally  with  the  teaching  profession  is  explicitly  stated 
in  the  words,  "  quo  &cilius  liberalibus  studiia  multos 
instituant"  These  provisions  are  worthy  of  the  son  of 
Constantius  Chloma,  who,  in  the  lost  years  of  tiie  third 
century,  placed  the  rhetorician  Eomeniua  at  the  head  of 

tk  retemm  canantaa  libenter 
; ;  of.  0.  80,  Uotioni  OrucM 
mijorBin  dkl»t. 
JnL  Oapitol.  Aiii.  Fius,  o.  11,  '  Ib.c  H,  rhetoribua  .  .  .  uluik 

tfaetoribiu  at  phUowpbu  per  omim      inBtitait,  at  »uditoria  deorerit  et 

SrovinoiM   «t   bouona   at   Mlam      duaipoIiM  anm  tononii  panperUm 
etnliL  filio<  °'^'>  ingaDuoe  dui  jnsait. 

,T        _ij     ^i       ^  ..  •  C.  3X.  lilL  3, 1, 2  ind  8.    P«>- 

•  LMnprid.  Jkx.  Sw.  0.  U.  f^^  „,  ,„„p,^  ^  jt««  km 

*  ii.  a,  3G,  BOt  ontioDoa  raoitaotM      with  UedicL 
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the  ravlTed  school  of  Autan,  with  a  aahuy  of  600,000 
aeateicoB.'  The  law  of  Julian,  issued  in  3S2,*  tat  the 
first  tdme  asserts  the  right  of  the  Emperoi  to  levise 
the  appoifitments  to  professoiships  made  bf  the  local 
authorities.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  that  of  Enmemus, 
the  Empeior  had  made  the  appointment  himself;  in 
a  few  others  he  had  empowered  a  trusted  person,'  or  a 
board,*  to  make  the  sdection.  But,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  chairs  had  been  filled  by  the  local  curia,' 
with,  perhaps,  the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  magnatea 
Julian,  while  he  required  candidates  in  die  first  instance 
to  submit  their  character  and  claims  to  the  scmtiny  of 
these  authorities,  expressly  reserred  to  himself  the  final 
sanction  of  any  appointment  which  they  might  make. 
His  avowed  reason  for  doii^  so  is  to  give  greater 
we%ht  to  their  decision,'  bnt  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
hia  real  motive  was  to  prevent  the  election  of  Christians 
to  these  posts ;  for,  although  the  municipal  bodies  might 
be  bad  or  niggardly  paymasters,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that,  as  a  role,  they  were  less  competent  to  make 
proper  appointments  to  academic  chairs  than  the  imperial 
advisers  at  Borne.  Among  Uie  members  of  the  local 
curia  there  would  generally  be,  not  only  a  certain  number 
who  had  received  an  academic  training,  bnt  also  pro- 
fessors or  ex-professors,  who,  though  by  the  law  of 
Constantino '  not  liable  for  the  charges  of  the  curia,  were 
&ee]y  admitted  to  its  ranks.     Ausbnius  and  some  of  his 

1  Bqhud.  Or.  fn>  SekcUt  iiuloa-  tA    Aiuttbu   4    Itar/nfif    ott  rl 

Tondii,  0.  11,  nluinin  ma  libeimlii-  le^aXauv  ■Ifhi  roO  CKiiipairat  tsOtb 

limi  prinaipM  ez  hojni  rai  pablioae  t-r^YX""*  ^>  *'  SonjuodT^.  ((rouxol 

(ii.    Anton)   viribni    in   aaxoenu  M  ^Aon^Ur  raptXBiir   ml  riur 

miUibu   naiomnro    Moipere    jua-  rpoaraalof  ^npu-^nu  dfiOv. 

Mmnt.  '  For  tha  eviaence  on  this  ptnnt 

■  (7.  2Tk.  iHL  8.  6.  "■  Qo^Bfroy  on  C.  IS.  liiL  8,  6. 

.  „      .       .^  '  C.Th.  xm.  8,  6,  boo  anim  de> 

•  UerodM  Atbciu  wu   w  oa-  entom  (Cnrialiam)  ad   ma   baa- 

powared  by  It  Anrdin^  Riiloatr.  tmndnm  nfaretnr  nt  tlUore  qnocUm 

vtt.  S<jp4.  i£  2. 2  (quoW  by  Bouder,  honora  noabo  judioio  ttndui  CSri- 

La  Fmdu  Fan.  1.109].  Utoiii  >oiwd«t. 

'  LnoUn,  Eim.  6,   iw  to^ow  ^  ''lb,  xiii  8,  1. 
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professional  friendfi  probably  sat  in  tbe  cniia  of  Bordeaox. 
And  thej  were,  to  say  the  least,  aa  competeot  to  select  a 
professor  as  the  men  who  smTounded  tbe  Emperor  in  the 
Cousistoriam. 

The  proper  remuneration  of  the  teaching  staff  probably 
exercised  the  vigilance  of  the  emperors  to  a  mach  greater 
decree  than  the  mode  of  its  appointment  From  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  probably  earlier, 
the  financial  pressnre  on  the  corifileB  was  becoming  more 
and  more  severe.  Education  is  generally  the  first 
department  in  which  the  ordinary  man  will  b^in  to 
retrench.  We  might  safely  believe,  even  if  we  had  not 
the  express  testimony  of  Libanins,'  that  an  impoverished 
municipality  would  cut  down  the  salaries  of  its  professors, 
or  pay  them  very  irregolarly.  The  &moas  law  of  Gratiao, 
issued  in  376,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  illastration 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  emperors  for  the  worthy  maintenance 
of  acadunic  studies.  The  edict  was  issued  just  two  yean 
before  AuBonins,  who  had  been  the  Emperoi^s  tutor,  was 
raised  to  the  prefecture  of  the  Gauls,  and  three  yeais 
before  his  consulship  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
die  old  professor  of  Bordeaux,  who  was  so  loyal  to  his 
colle^nes  and  his  profession,  had  suggested  to  the 
Emperor  the  expediency  of  improving  their  position.  It 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Code  that  the  payments  to  pro- 
fessors from  the  municipal  funds  had  become  less  liberal 
and  less  regular.  Gratian,  while  he  leaves  tbe  great  towns 
free  to  elect  their  teadieis,  strictly  prescribes  the  stipends 
which  the  various  grades  of  professors  shall  receive.* 
Tbe  rhetors  are  to  have  a  salary  of  24  annonae  ; '  the 
grammarians,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  to  be  paid  half 

'  Bcdnter,   La  Fiti  Du  Fag.   L  puitur  nobilinm  FrafeMoram  alectio 

197  ;  Srm.  Sp.  1  79.  t.  8G,  which  oalabrstur.      Motropoleis   miut   bs 

■hoiT  that  prafsHon  inoomM  ven  interpreted    with    Oode&of :    hoq 

prMthoui  at  the  end  of  the  Ibnrth  illae  quae   primae  omniiun  erant, 


omtnry.  Terom  omnes  frBquenl 

*  0.  Th.  ziiL  S,  II,  ut  Bingulia  '  For     dmilar    aliawaiioa     oj 

nrbibiu  qoaa  Matropoleia  nniuio-      aiuioDa  (i.«.  diaritininniiulKiiiiiiu^ 
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the  salaiy  of  the  rlietois.  Bat  in  Treves,  which  was  the 
gieat  seat  of  Soman  powet  at  the  time,  a  higher  scale  of 
salariea  is  fixed.  The  teacher  of  rhetoric  is  to  have  30 
aimontu,  the  Latin  grammarian  20,  and  the  Grieek  gram- 
marian, "  if  ft  competent  person  can  be  fonnd,"  has  to  be 
content  with  the  salai;  appointed  for  other  localities. 

The  poems  of  Anaonins  fbmiBh  indications  of  a 
greater  difference  in  the  incomes  of  professoia  than  any 
established  by  this  edict  Some  of  the  grammanaua  of 
Bordeaux  were  evidently  living  in  obscure  poverty.^ 
On  ttie  other  hand,  eevetsi.  professors  of  rhetoric  enjoyed 
comparative  wealth,*  kept  a  good  table,  and  liv^  on 
eqoid  terms  with  the  local  aristocracy.  In  that  day  Ote 
exemption  from  taxes  and  pablic  hardens  which  th^ 
enjoyed  was  of  great  pecnnzary  valae.  In  addition  to 
their  t^ialar  stipends,  they  had  also  the  fees  paid  by 
their  pupils.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  tiie  classes  of 
some  professors  were  large,  altiioagh  how  large  we  can 
hardly  pretend  to  say  definitely.*  Ausonios  speaks  of 
the  one  or  two  thonsand  who  were  trained  by  Minervius 
for  the  bar  and  for  senatorial  rank.*  A  liberal  edncation 
was  not  only  a  social  necessity,  a  badge  of  rank ;  it  was 
also,  for  the  ambitions  yonth,  the  surest  passport  to  a 
place  in  the  imperial  service.  The  profesnon  of  arms 
and  the  pnrsuits  of  commerce  were  alike  practically 
closed  to  Eomans  of  the  upper  and  middle  ranks. 
The  heir  to  a  great  estate  was  required,  by  the  opinion 

ef.  Afflin.  Uaro.  xiiL  i,  0.     Whan  ■  i£.  zri.  0 : 

Juliu  once  Mked  hu  goi^sonilr  noMu  it  dotata  imn,  iaam  at  MAola, 

dnaud   b«rb«r,   qoid   hibtret  ei  oulUa 

arte    compendil,    vionuu    dinm»a  prinoliPiuii»niioltlMoontIe«nait]n™il 

napondit   (tonaor)    annonu,    oto.  lyiii.  8. 

Lunprid.  AUx.  Sen.  o.  12.  ^^-  °  '■ 

<^aiuqiia  Mnsotn*— 

Utteili  tantom  tKolom  IdHcatoi,  *  Pnf.  Surd,  i  9  -. 

quirto.  «ill  -tU  Mt  «U.*li«,  ate.       ,^  ^  ^^,  ^^  j^„^  l^  ^j,,, 

CC  tUI.  e,  X.  40.  i4]adt  du 
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of  his  claas,  to  qualify  himself  for  his  position  bf 
acqniiing  that  culture  'which  bad  distingoiahed  bis 
anoestora  for  generatioiis,  and  which  marked  off  die 
Boman  noble  from  the  barbarian  chief;  the  youth  of 
humbler  fortune  might  hope  bj  means  of  bis  education 
to  find  a  place  in  that  great  army  of  funatiocaries 
who  sorrounded  the  Emperor  and  the  great  provincial 
governors.^  A  popular  and  Hocoessfnl  teacher  had  there- 
fore probably  laige  classes,  and  his  ordinary  fees  were 
swelled  by  presents  from  some  of  his  wealtiiier  pupila' 
A  rhetor  was  often  a  rich  man,  living  in  the  best  society, 
and  married  to  an  heiress  of  some  wealthy  family.* 

The  aim  of  the  imperial  l^ijislation,  expressed  in 
BflTBral  edicts,  was  to  leave  Uie  professor  of  the  liberal 
arts  &ee  and  unimpeded  in  his  stodiea*  But  the  pro- 
fession of  letters  in  t^e  Lower  Empire  waa  also  one 
of  increasing  worldly  honour  and  consideration.*  Tb.% 
senatorial  class,  as  we  hare  seen,  prided  themselves  on 
their  culture  quite  as  much  as  on  their  birth  and 
opulence.  And  they  held  in  correeponding  estimation 
the  class  whose  business  it  was  to  maintain  the  literary 
tradition.  Symmachus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  oentury, 
and  Sldonius  towsrds  its  close,  were  aristocrata  to  their 
finger-tips,   valuing   even    to    excess    hereditary   rank. 


>  OC  SMok'i  i^M.  oxlL  fc7  th« 
OMMT  of  Huumn*,  Flomotinn*, 
ud  ProtMliiu,  thna  joiuig  Oaala 
from  Trtnt.  lUlin*  Tlieodanu 
wai  of  hamble  oiigiii,  and  be^Mi 
hii  pnblio  eaner  u  tnaguter  ^i>- 
tnlarnm  nadar  Qntiui  (Saaok, 
ozlix.).  ITeoterin*,  who  b«o«nia 
prefact  uid  ooural,  began  Li* 
oraer  ■■  notuliu  In  th<  aarriM  of 
Tklantuuui  (Anun.  Maro.  zrr.  6, 
14}.  Hen  of  higli  birth  klMOktend 
the  earrioe.  Sax.  Febo&Iaa  Uazi- 
mtu  wu  bibnns  of  tha  Saored 
OonilitorT  end  noterin*  is  hia 
nbiataantk  year.  See  the  inacdp- 
tion  to  him  aat  ap  bj  ths  emperon 


in  «S1  (<7.7.Z.  tL  iriS). 

■  Heivdea  Attiona  nude  a  pneent 
to  his  teeehet  of  IB  talenta ;  but 
thii,  ot  ooone,  waa  ai«ption>L 
Oapea,  Unit.  W  in  Aneitnt  Athma, 
p.  60. 

'  Qthariua  a  Onek  gnmmarian 
of  BoideaDz, 

soqjngiaa  DMtai  dto  DoUlla  rt  kM>> 
prrtta,«te. 
Prof.  Bvrd.  xiii.  6.    Cf.  nilL  E. 

'  (7.  7^  ziiL  3,  S,  4,  and  18. 

*  Ehn  tha  four  lawa  of  Thaodotiiia 
and  Honoriai  betveea  111  and  128, 
a.  Th.  liiL  8,  IS-IS,  which  ocmGnn 
and  anforoB  tha  lawa  of  Conataatiita, 
Tiil  g,  1,  ^  S. 
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Both  of  them  were  ahsorbed  in  the  intereata  of  their 
Older,  the  mdior  pan  gmerit  humani,  as  thef  regarded  it 
Yet  both  Symniachae  and  Sidonios  admitted  freely  to 
their  inner  circle  men  who  owed  their  position  solely  to 
literary  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  kind  then  admhed. 
They  lived  on  terma  of  firatemal  intimacy  with  men 
whose  days  were  spent  in  the  drudgery  of  the  dass-room. 
In  one  of  bis  lettem'  Sidoniue  describes  ihe  charms  of 
ATitacom  to  a  grammarian  of  the  school  of  Aurergne,  Id 
order  to  tempt  him  to  spend  the  dogdays  in  its  shades. 
Symmacfaos  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  worldly 
advancement  of  his  literary  friends,'  and  regarded  the 
liberal  endowment  of  academic  studies  as  a  "  mark  of  a 
flonrishing  conunonwoalth."  He  hailed  especially  the 
elevation  of  Aosonins  and  his  family  to  high  rank  and 
office  as  a  worthy  recf^nition  of  the  dignity  of  letters.* 
And,  indeed,  mere  academic  merit  has  s^dom  in  history 
led  to  such  power  and  worldly  distinotion.  For  several 
years  it  may  be  said  with  troth  that  the  govemmeat  of 
the  West  was  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  AosonioB, 
who  held  all  the  great  prefectures.*  The  poet  himself 
added  to  the  prefecture  of  ttie  Qacais  the  ancient  honoors 
of  the  consolahip.  His  commanding  inflnence  can  be 
traced  in  not  a  few  of  the  imperial  constitntions.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  plausibly  si^eated  that  the  ex-professor's 
administratiTe  capacity  was  not  equal  to  his  poetic  art* 
and  that  dnring  his  prefecturo  the  government  of  Gaul 
was  combined  with  that  of  Italy  in  the  hands  of  his  son 

^  fiidoiL  ^*  ii.  2.  Qniiu  VTnil^**  qiuu  patrimoniititi 

'  Hym.    Bp.    i,    79,    Pri»<a»nn»  "»'■ 
hmttT  mBOi  com    primii   philow)-  B«eoki  Sgm.  Isxx.,  led  posta 

pborom    litteritari    et    honestkts  noitra  grMimutiotu  qnun  adiiiiiiii- 

oenaandns    msanta    faaton   wUrii  tntor  melior  foiue  Tidetnr.  .  .  . 

■mDlnmentk  ooiusqnitar.  lUqM  nor*  ratio  exooeitata  art  qua 

,  „    .    _.  DomenptBaftotiAiuoiulorenianarat, 

■'*■'■  ""■  totom    aatsm    magiBtratiu    oiwi 

*  The  aatliantica  will  be  fotmd  Heaperio   incniiiberat,    et   Oalliaa 

in  Seeck'i  Sym.  liiix  Ixxx. ;  onmea  mun    Italia  ooi^Dnotae  nmt,    ato. 

(nmini  par  Oocidentam  ma^tntua  Bannphmij  p,  sg. 
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Hespeiius.  It  is  certainly  Dotewortlij  that  tlie  edicts 
relatii^  to  the  Weatem  provinces  are,  during  Anaoniiu^ 
year  of  office,  with  one  exception,  addressed  to  his  son.^ 
If  this  be  BO,  it  merely  shows  how  detwmined  the 
Emperor  was,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  disturbance  of  the 
official  routine,  to  permit  his  old  tutor  to  enjoy  Uie 
highest  honours  which  the  Empire  had  to  bestow. 

It  is  not  a  mere  empty  boast,  prompted  fay  national 
vani^,  that  the  traditioD  of  Graeco-Boman  culture,  in 
the  last  century  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  maintained 
moat  Tigoronsly  in  GauL  So  far  as  secolar  literature 
was  concerned,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa  had  spent  their 
force.  The  schools  of  Oanl  in  the  fifth  century,  althou^ 
literary  stadies  were  showing  nnmiatakable  signs  of 
decadence,  were  still  generally  prosperous ;  and  it  is  &om 
them  chiefly  that  we  must  draw  onr  conceptions  of  tiie 
character  of  Boman  culture  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West  There  was  something  in  the  Celtic 
nature  which  seemed  to  respond  with  peculiar  energy 
to  the  stimnlns  of  the  rhetorical  training.'  The  eloquence 
of  the  Qaola  was  celebrated  before  the  Boman  occupa- 
tion. In  the  ancient  Greek  colony  of  Marseilles  the 
training  of  the  HeUenic  schools  had  been  early  estab- 
lished,' and  MarseiUes  was  at  one  time  a  favourite  resort 
of  students  &om  Italy,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  threw 
even  Athens  into  the  shade.     In  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 


*  JnT.  L  i4  ;  IT.  Ill,  Qa!]u  un- 
ddiooB  docoit  fiumnda  Biitktmoa. 
M.  Antoniui  Ouipho,  ft  Oftllia 
rhator,  wii  tntor  af  J.  Oaesar  uid 
Cioaio;  U.  Ant  Onipho,  ingenDOB 
Is  Okllik  lutita  .  .  .  Doenit  ptimnm 
in  Din  Julii  domo,  pniii  mdnuc  .  .  . 
(Snat.  dt  III  Oram.  a.  tu.)  ;  Domi- 
tini  Afer,  Tunoiu  in  ths  reigoa  of 
Omlignlk,  CUudins,  uid  Nsro  (Tm. 
Aim.  xIt.  IS),  ma  from  NtmM 
(Hiaion.    Ckran.   ad   a.    IS    A.D., 


liahsd  oimtorical  conteats  »t  Lyou 
(Snat  Caiig.  c  zi.) 

■  Stnbo,  IT.  6  {181],  rcErm  ikp 
cl  ^opt^rrvT  xpis  rA  X^ynr  Tpirarrcu 
KtU  ^iXoffo^ti'  &tTB'  ij  ri\tt  /uKpbr 
nit  rpirtpor  toii  papfidpoit  irtira 
raiSivriptor  .  .  .  ir  St  rQ  rapim 
ml  nit  yrafnimr^Tovt  'Puiiialiar 
riram  irrl  t^  ttt  'ASi^'Of  iraSif 
liiat  iiitbt  ^T&t  4^\oiui8tii  drmi. 
OC.  Tu.  Anti.  W.  i«,  frh«n  UmuIU 
is  mantionad  u  the  ntiaat  of  a 
■tadioiu  eiil*. 
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the  school  ot  Autun,  established  soon  after  the  Boman 
conquest,  vas  thronged  with  the  yontb  of  the  noblest 
families.'  Marseilles  lost  somewhat  ot  its  former 
academic  renown,  but  the  schools  of  the  east  and  centre 
of  Gaul  appear  to  have  maintained  a  vigorous  existence 
even  throo^  the  troubles  of  the  third  century,  and  the 
fame  of  the  florid  Gallic  eloquence  reached  its  height  in 
the  Pan^syrists.*  Yet  it  was  only  in  the  fourth  cectoiy 
that  tlie  Boman  langaage  and  literature  were  completely 
naturalised  on  Gallic  soiL  Tiacea  of  the  ancient  dialects 
still  Ulcered  even  among  the  educated  dasa.  The  father 
of  Ansonius,  who  was  of  an  old  Gallic  stock,  spoke  Latin 
badly.'  A  member  of  the  same  fiunily,  Paulinas  of 
Pella,  tells  us  that  he  was  much  more  at  home  in  Greek 
than  in  Latin.*  In  the  b^;inning  of  the  fifth  century 
Sulpioina  Sevemg  represents  a  Gallic  monk  as  apologising 
for  the  barbarism  of  bis  rustic  idiom.'  Bat  the  literary 
renaissance  of  the  fourth  century  completed  the  Boman- 
isation  of  the  great  province  of  the  West,  and  made  it 
the  last  BtroQghold  of  Eoman  cultar&  In  this  movement 
the  more  ancient  schools  of  the  Soath-East  failed  to 
maintain  Cheir  old  prestige.     The  school  of  Marseilles  la 


1  Tui.  ^iHi.  iiL  48,  Angiutod- 
nnnm    SaccoTir    oooDptTant    et 

nnHili'Mrfm*.m  QftlliAtuia   inboloxti, 
libsnlibiu  itodiii  ibi  oMntani,  eta. 

1  Hianm.  Bp.  zzzriL  8,  lermD 
oompMitiu  et  Q&Uioftno  cothiirnD 
fluens.  It  ii  worth  notittg  that 
thia  letter  it  ft  oritujiBm  of  ft  ■work. 
bj  Btiatiaiiu,  blihop  of  Antan,  on 
the  Sons  of  Songs,  of  tiie  Tftlae  of 
whioh  3.  Jaroms  hta  sridant];  • 
poor  opiniOD. 

'  AoBon.  lAyl.  iL  9 : 

u  L*Uo,  tenUD  Attlv 


ma  bom  in  ft  Great-apeftfciiig  pro- 


cdIU  TUlbui  daqaU. 


.  It  ii  ftbaard, 
howerar,  ftiDe  Conkngea  {La  0«mU 
Bim.  p.  12S)  point*  oot,  to  iufto, 
from  the  Ibllowiiig  worda,  CUtua 
avt  n  mavu  Oaliiet  laqutn,  tliftt 
tba  monk  Gftlloa,  who  ftpologiMa 
for  hia  Tuttieior  aermo,  apoke  one  Ot 
the  old  dialects  of  Ganl  (of.  Tftoriel, 
L  4S4).  The  paange  in  Sfdotu  ^ 
iiL  8,  tofteqne  penonae  qnondam 
dabitnm     quod    aennonii     Celtid 


But  it  ahoold  be  «ftid  that  Pftulinn*      of  Sodidua,  Le.  eire.  4S0. 
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HtiUe  heud  of  in  the  fonrth  centuiy.  Aatan,  after  its 
momentary  reTival  noder  Eumenios,  also  sank  into 
obacnrity.  Tlie  really  piosperous  and  vigoroua  seats  di 
academic  life  in  this  period  were  Tiivee  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  and  the  schools  of  Aqnitaine  in  the 
West  Treves  for  some  years  was  the  seat  of  empire  and 
the  favourite  lesideDce  of  the  emperoTS,'  and  Gratian,  aa 
we  have  seen,  tried  to  attract  to  ita  schools  the  foremost 
talent  by  specially  high  stipends.  Bat  the  attempt  was, 
from  the  dicnmstances  of  the  time,  foredoomed  to 
failnre.  Tr&vee  was  essentially  a  great  military  position, 
con&onting  the  menacing  tide  of  barbarian  invasion. 
Within  little  more  than  a  generation  &om  the  date  of 
the  law  which  was  to  endow  it  with  an  academic 
primacy,  IMves  was  four  times  given  up  to  fire  and 
sword  by  the  Qenoans.'  Magnificent  rains '  still  remain 
to  attest  the  favour  and  magnificence  of  the  Caesars. 
But  the  school  of  Treves  vanished  without  leaving  a 
trace.  It  was  in  rich  and  fertile  Aquitaine,  far  removed 
from  the  more  endden  and  desolating  inroads  of  the 
Qermana,  that  academic  life  was  destined  to  linger  longest, 
and  to  show  the  most  enduring  vitality.  There  were, 
indeed,  still  a  number  of  academic  centres  elsewhere,  at 
Lyons,'  Aries,*  Auvergne,  Vienne,*  which  still  maintained 
a  certain  activi^  in  tiie  fifth  century,  under  teocheiB  of 
some  mark.  Bat  "  Palladias  "  Toulouse,'  Karbonne,  and, 
above  all,  Bordeaux,  had  by  for  the  greatest  reputation. 

*  Sm  thamunbarofooiiititationj  attondMl  ths  leotnrM  of  BuBbini 

dktadfromTrsTMbctwMiiSSSuid  thsra,  ^.  it.  1.     Cf .  TiiL  8 ;  Chux, 

878  in  tha  ObronoloKU  of  th«  (7. 7^  ApoUin.  Sid.  i.  202, 

t.  L     01  Anaon.  Ordo  Ntb.   Orb.  *  Arlca,  u  the  mt  of  tha  p»- 

1t-  :  faatnia,  took  tha  pUce  of  Trttn  in 

ndint  Id  madiM  cranio  •»«<i»,q«l«e)b  the  flfth  centnry,  ud  leptl  atadiaa 

'"'^t^  '"^  ■"*■  '•"'  ™"'  *  Douriahed  thari    Sea  tt5  lettam  to 
tha  jurist  Fetioiuiii,  Sid.  ^  iL  6, 

*  Chtix,  Apollm.  Sid.  L  207. 

*  Sid.  Cam.  TO.  4S6;  ziiiL    Ct 
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The  citj  OD  the  Gkronne  in  the  dajrs  of  Ausooins  was 
Tecognised  as  the  foremost  school  of  rhetoric  in  the 
Boman  world,  and  its  fame  attracted  even  Italian  aoholaia. 
Symmachns,  the  leader  of  tiie  Senate,  and  the  most 
accomplished  man  of  letters  in  Italy,  acknowledged  the 
debt  which  he  owed  to  the  rhetorical  training  of  Aqui- 
taine.'  Minerrias,  of  the  time  of  Aoaonius,  had  a 
brilliant  career  at  Bome  and  Constantinopl&*  Karbonoe, 
Poitiers,  and  Tonlouse  filled  their  chairs  with  brilliant 
teachers  from  Bordeanz.  On  the  other  hand,  Bordeans 
seldom  needed  to  import  her  professors.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  who  are  commemorated  by  Aosomos,  only  fiv^  were 
of  alien  origin.' 

Even  the  most  famons  universities  of  the  Empire 
seem,  from  a  modem  point  of  view,  to  have  been  only 
moderately  equipped.  A  few  of  the  greater  cities,  such 
as  Bome  or  Constantinople,  had  professors  of  the  four 
faculties,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  juriapmdence.*  But  probably  only  the 
first  two  of  these  departments  were  represented  on  the 
staff  of  most  provincial  schools.  Even  a  school  so  famous 
as  Bordeaux  seems  to  have  had  no  professor  of  philosophy 
or  jnriBprudenca*  The  great  legal  unirersitiea  were 
Bome,  CoDstaQtiQople,  and  Berytus:  yet  we  cannot 
suppose  that  young  men  prepsring  for  the  bar  of  the 
prefectorian  cotutfl  in  GanI  had  to  go  for  their  training 
to  these  distant  schools.     It  ia  clear  that  l^al  studies 

from  TdDloiiBB   to    CoDsttatuiople 
(Auson.  Parmt.  ilL  18). 

qnod    his    Hiptem   montibaB    elo-  *  JuUuin'B  Ammm*,  p.  69. 

gusntiti  I^tiuia  siCMut,  wd  qoii  *  C.    Th.  ti.   SI,   1.     This  law 

pTBeoeptB   rhetorioM    p«<stoti  meo  Donfsn   the  titlg  of  Cornea  primi 

■snaq    olim    Oaronmu    ilalalliu  ordinii  on  three  gT&mmBriuis,  two 

inunnlsit   est   mihi    enm    eoholii  iophuta,  vaA  one  jurist  bj  name. 

vettiis  per  doctonm  jiut*  cognatio.  TeicbeiB  In  genanil  who  hsTe  dis- 

Ct  i.  p.  chained  their    duties   for   twentf 

'  Aiuon.  iVs^.  Burd.  L  4 ;  Hieron.  jta.n  with  efficiency  are  to  be  raised 

CAtm.  ad  ».  BSa,  Hinarrins  Bur-  to  the  same  rank. 

"snais  rhetot,  Bomae  flcrentis-  *  Aasoniiu,  Pr<ff.  Bwrd.,  speaki 

doMt    So  Aiborins  was  oalled  only  of  grunmatici  and  ihetore*. 
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were  vigoronaly  carried  od  at  Aries,  Narbonne,  and  io 
Soathem  Gaol  generally.^  Sidonius  eulogises,  with  his 
woQted  intemperance  of  language,  the  legal  learning  of 
BOme  of  his  friends.*  One  of  them,  the  accomplished 
Leo,  who  came  to  fill  the  dif&cult  post  of  secretaiy  to 
Enric,'  is  described  as  a  jurist  worthy  to  rank  with  tihe 
greatest  of  antiquity.  In  philosophy  there  was  probably 
little  real  training  in  those  days  except  at  Athena ;  but 
even  at  Athena  philosophy  had  sadly  degenerated,  and 
"  the  golden  chain  of  the  Platonic  socoeasion  "  was  within 
a  few  years  to  be  broken  by  t^e  edict  of  Justinian.  8. 
Jerome  says  that  in  hia  time  philosophical  stndy  had 
ceased  to  form  a  part  of  a  liberal  education.*  And  there 
are  few  traces  of  a  genuine  interest  in  philosophy  to  be 
found  in  the  purely  literary  remains  of  the  fifth  century. 
It  is  tone  that  Sidonius  has  several  friends  who  are  devoted 
to  Plato,'  and  from  one  passage  in  his  letters  we  might 
even  infer  the  existence  of  a  Platonic  school  in  Southern 
OanL  He  reminds  Frobus,  a  member  of  an  accomplished 
family  at  Narbonne,  of  their  common  Aristotelian  stadies 
in  the  class-room  of  Eusebius  at  Lyons.'  Another  &iend 
noited  in  a  very  singular  way  a  devotion  to  the  tenets 
of  Plotinus  with  an  ardent  love  of  farming.^  For  the 
wedding  of  another  young  Flatonist  Sidonius  wrote  an 
epithalunium,'  which  is  probably  the  most  curious  com- 
position that  was  ever  produced  for  such  an  occasion.  In 
keeping  with  the  sober  tastes  of  the  bridegroom,  Minerva, 
instead  of  Venus,  is  the  leading  figure  in  the  scene.  She 
repairs  to  the  land  of  Erechtheus,  where  in  a  gorgeous 

'  Fiariel,  i.  407.  Qouiti  PIat«tuB  vel  libros  nonre, 

*  SidoiL  Ootrm.  iziiL  118,  10G ;      Tel  oomsii  I  Vix  ia  uignlis  otiod 
ef.  Sp.  ii.  5,  T.  1.  eos  senei  recolnnt. 

»  Sid.  £^  IT.  22,  DDtidiB  lumqus  •  Bp.  It.  11. 

ptrpotentusimiiiciiiUiaragiitotiiu  *  lb.  i*.  1,  Bicjftmta  labEoaebU 

■ollieitDi   orbii  puiter  negotla  at  uostro  inter  Arutotelioa  categoriu 

jura,  foeden  «t  b«11&  .  .  .  caffioadB.  utirez  dUlecticoi  itticUubM. 

*  ^.  AU.  lib.  iii.  &  G,  qnotna-  ^Ib.\.t;  \\i.  6. 
qniaqos  nniiis    Ariatotelem    l«^t  I  *  Cam.  zt. 
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temple  ore  seated  all  the  aages  and  philoeopherB  of  Gieece, 
only  EpicnroB,  in  the  intereets  of  soimd  morality,  being 
ezdnded.  They  are  all  characterised  in  some  way,  but 
with  either  a  banality  or  a  grotesqneness  which  almost 
ezclades  die  possibility  of  any  thoroi^h  or  serious  con- 
ceptioQ  of  their  syst«ma.  If  the  philosophic  bridegroom 
was  the  accomplished  Platonist  he  is  lepieeented  to  have 
been,  he  moat  have  shuddered  at  the  lines  which  som  np 
his  great  master's  teaching.  The  climax  of  'absurd  bad 
taste  is  reached  whan,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  rii^in 
goddess,  I^is  is  depicted  in  the  act  of  clipping  tJie  rough 
beard  of  a  cynic  philosopher  with  perfumed  sdesors  1  * 
Iq  the  eulogy  od  the  Emperor  Antiiemius,  among  hia  many 
qualifications  for  the  throne  there  is  an  enomeiadon  of 
the  philosophers  he  had  studied.*  It  is  a  mere  string  of 
names,  with  here  and  there  some  purely  anecdotic  and 
external  trait,  added  for  literary  effect  The  philoaophio 
study  of  that  age  probably  coDcented  itself,  chiefly  as 
Anthemius  is  said  to  have  done,  with  learning 

qnidqnid  IftndftTit  Scythiou  Aiuchaint  ioiuTia, 
qoidquid  PTthagoiaa,  Democritiu,  Heroclitiuqiie 
deflevit,  ruit,  tacnit ;  quodconqne  PlatoniB 

I,  quod  in  uoe  fuit,  docet  ordina  teruo^  eto. 


One  CEumot  help  thinking,  in  reading  such  lines,  that,  in 
the  circle  of  Sidonius,  Greek  philosophy  was  only  a  hant- 
i°g-g™<ii^'l  for  lively  or  picturesque  allosion,  and  not  a 
subject  of  genuine  scientific  interest  It  is  probably  not 
uncharitable  to  beUeve  that  most  of  these  men  had  only 
vague  and  scrappy  notions  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras, 
Socrates  and  Plato,  caught  ap  from  the  lectures  of  the 
grammarian  on  some  school  classic. 

I  A  reminiKence  of  Ule*  of  the 
kmorout  priraeuMtiaa  of  Diogeiiea 
inch  u  an  fonnd  in  Lacian,  HM. 
r«r.  ii.  I>  i  Athen.  ziii  61  {G88},  *  Std-Omn,  iL  IGS. 
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The  impression  as  to  the  conveotiooal  and  euperficitil 
character  of  philosophic  atndy  in  the  secular  schools  of 
tbg  fifth  century  will  he  confirmed  by  reference  to  the 
handbook  of  the  liberal  arts  compiled  by  Martianns 
CapeUo,  a  rhetor  of  Africa.'  Thia  book  had  an  extra- 
ordinary popnlaiity  in  the  Middle  Ages.*  It  formed  the 
basis  of  academic  training  tor  centoriea.  In  the  eleventh 
centnry  it  was  translated  into  German.  It  is  found  in 
the  catologne  of  the  great  monastic  libraries,  and  was 
oomm^kted  on  by  great  schoolmen.  It  is  difScnlt  to 
conoeiTe  the  state  of  cnltnre  when  this  mixture  of  dry 
traditional  school  learning  and  tasteless  and  eztrav^ant 
mythological  ornament,  applied  to  the  moat  incongraona 
material,  with  an  absolutely  bizarre  efiect,  could  have 
been  applauded  as  a  sweetener  of  the  toils  of  learning. 
Its  fancifnl  setting  might  seem  to  a  modem  reader  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  borlesqne  the  delicate  handh'ng  of 
myth  by  the  author  of  the  PKadrua  and  the  B^v^it, 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  Capella  was  a  serious  and 
practical  teacher,  and  his  book  represents  thoroughly 
both  the  spirit  and  the  system  of  the  academic  discipline 
of  his  age.  The  first  two  books  are  given  ap  entirely  to 
fable,  in  prose  and  verse.  Mercury,  the  god  of  eloquence, 
is  to  espouse  Philology.  The  destined  bride  must  be 
elevated  to  the  divine  estate  of  her  lover,*  but  she  is  first 
compelled  to  dieoha^e,  in  somewhat  disgusting  fashion, 
her  load  of  erudition,*  in  the  shape  of  parchment  rolls, 
blackened  and  mouldy  with  age,  or  covered  with  hiero- 

>  ThadaU  of  HittiaiiDi  Capella  Fr.  z.  adjln,nfen  to  Capella  aeth* 

if  nnwTtam,  aome  placing  him  at  FOffolar  litndbook  in  ''      "      ■     ' 

ths  Old  of  ^  fifth  otntun',  athan  in  his  age.    Foe  th« 

in    tha  middls  of   the   uiiid    (t.  of  M3S.  r.  ETsaonhai 

Kriaaiilianlt'a  Prael   o.   I).      T^a  tqq. 

^X.*^'"^i*^.!*T'r*°  'Mart.    Cap.   i.    40,    ipaamqa. 

ba  that  h«  mnrt  hars  wntteo  before      „„„^„  j„  „„„,.„,-«  ^^71^!^ 

UitUhUtn,  L  4S3.    &eg.  Txa.  S.         '  A.  fi  ISC,  IBS. 
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gl3^hic  symbols  and  figures  of  geometry.  She  ia  borne, 
smid  the  sonajfa  of  the  Moses  ^  throi^h  the  stony  spheres 
uid  along  tEe  Milky  Way,  to  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
heaven.*  There,  befoie  an  august  council  of  gods  and 
godlike  sages,  at  the  request  of  the  bride's  mother,  her 
dowry  is  fixed ;  the  mairiage  contract  and  the  lex  Fapia 
Poppaea  are  formally  recited.  The  Seven  Sister  Arts  are 
assigned  as  her  attendants.  One  of  these  is  Dialectic, 
but  she  represents  something  very  difTerent  from  the 
snbUme  science  which  Plato  meant  by  that  name.'  The 
book  on  I^ialectic  is  really  a  treatise  on  formal  l<^o,  in 
which  we  meet  once  more  all  the  old  ph^es  of  our 
yoath,  Accidena  and  Propriom,*  Aequivocum  and  Univo- 
com.  Substantia  Prima  and  Substantia  Secunda.  There 
is  hanlly  a  reference  to  the  great  vivifying  thoughts  of 
Greek  philosophy.  And  when  we  survey  the  ranks  of 
the  celestial  Senate,  although  Uie  names  of  illustrious 
philosophers  are  t^ere,  we  feel  that  they  are  only  broi^ht 
in  to  swell  a  pageant  marshalled  by  mere  school  rhetoric. 
Homer,'  Yiigil,  and  Orpheus  sound  the  lute  beside  Archi- 
medes and  Plato,  who  are  turning  spheres  of  gold. 
Thalea  is  moist,  HeraditoB  is  aglow,  Democritus  is  in- 
volved in  a  cloud  of  atoms.  While  Pythagoras  is  thread- 
ing the  lat^rinth  of  certain  celestial  numbers,  Aristotle  is 
in  anxious  quest  of  £ntelechia  amoiw  the  heights  of 
heaven.  The  strain  is  only  relieved  by  Epicurus  comii^ 
upon  the  scene  with  a  pile  of  roses  and  violets.  In  such 
feeble  reminiscence  and  tasteless  frivolity  do  the  glories 
of  the  Lyceum  and  the  Academy  reach  an  ignominious 
dose. 

We  are  deaLing  in  this  chapter  wit^  secular  and  semi- 
pagan  culture  which  lived  on  the  ancient  tradition.  But 
it  ifl  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  within  the  pale  ot  the 

>  Hart.  Cap.  iL  Il7.  •  Uart  Cap.  ir.  S6&,  SB5,  UT. 

•  PL  B^.  Tii.  pp.  682.  6SB.  •  lb.  ii.  211 
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Chnrch  there  fafts  seldom  beeD  a  freer  and  more  vigoroiu 
intellectual  lite  than  there  waa  in  the  fifth  centory.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  great  aemi-Pelagian  school 
which  had  its  home  and  centre  in  the  religions  house  of 
L^rins,  and  which  nnmbered  among  its  adherents  some  of 
the  greatest  and  saintliest  of  the  Gallic  ecclesiaatios  of 
that  age.  But  there  was  another  controversy  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  which,  though  conducted  by  cburchmea 
and  inspired  by  theological  motives,  followed  Hba  lines, 
and  to  some  extent  tJie  spiiit,  of  the  aocient  philosophy. 
Faustos  of  Biez,  a  former  abbot  of  L6rins,^  bad  revived 
the  theory  held  by  some  of  the  early  fathers,  that  the 
nature  of  the  soul  is  corporeal*  We  are  not  concerned 
here  with  the  argoments  used  to  maintain  this  thesis ; 
bat  it  was  a  theory  which  lent  a  support  to  orthodox 
view?  of  future  punishment^  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
widely  accepted  and  freely  discussed.  Mamertos  Claadi- 
anua,'  the  accomplished  and  able  priest  of  Yienne,  com- 
posed an  elaborate  treatise  in  answer  to  the  views  of 
Fauatus.  He  starts  from  certain  theolt^cal  preraises; 
but  bis  method  of  proof  is  essentially  of  the  antique 
pattern.  And  in  his  second  boob  he  supports  hia  arga- 
ment  by  copious  references  to  the  Qreek  and  Eoman 
philosophers.''  In  these  the  ecdeeiastical  attitude  to 
philosophy  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  t^e  merely  tradi- 
tional and  academic  Sidonius  refers  to  but  one  dialogue 
of  Plato  by  name,  the  Phaedo^  and  then  only  to  the 
Latin  translation  of  it  by  Apoleins.     Clandianns  seems 

>  Qsnnad. d« flonip.  jbd. 86.   Tts  liumiiou,uu]Mrifonaiitrabitaiiae. 

Iett«r  u  natuUy  printed  along  with  If  It  ware  not  mkteiul,  it  oonld  not 

Mkm.  CUadiuiuis,  d*  Statu  Aiiimat.  bi  xited   apon  by  tha  bodj,  nor 

Cf.  Engalbrsoht'i  ed.  Cay.  Ser^.  wonld  it  be  MpabM  of  miffiu^g. " 
Eed.  LaL  '  OumHi  SS.     Hia  ohancter  it 

■  S.g.  TartnU.  dt  Anima,  o.  5, 7,  delineated  bj  ApoIL  Sid.  i$i.  iv.  11. 
dolet  »pud  inferae tnina o^jnsdun,  *  Inthe deStoiuAnirtuuitftavDot 

et  punitarinflamiiUjetonKutai'in  ii  nuula  in  detail  to  Thaler  ^^'tha- 

lingua  .  .  .  per qaodpaiiitur  .  .  .  gorai,  Epicnms,  Pbilolsna  oflVeD- 

boc  eat  corpus.    Cf.  UMrwsc,  SiiL  torn,  Aichytas,  Hippo  of  Hetopon. 

PhiLliOi,  "ThaaoiiilIiaatEeiaine  tnm,  Zeno,  Plato,  po-'-—   --- 
form  aa  the  body,  and  ia  delicate,  *  ^  ii.  9  ;  Octrm, 
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to  know  his  Flato,  and  gives  copious  tianslatioiiB  from 
the  dialogues.^  The  trea^ae  has  faults  of  metiiods  and 
science ;  bat  it  is  a  setioos  attempt,  \sj  an  acute  and  well 
equipped  man,  to  deal  with  a  difficult  subject  in  a  philo- 
sophic spirit.  It  was  dedicated  to  tiie  bishop  of  Aavei^e 
in  the  most  complimentary  tfiima,  and  the  bishop  of  cooiBe 
acknowledged  the  honour  done  to  him.  He  employs 
erety  adjeotiTe  in  his  yocabidaty,  and  every  name  in  his 
memory  of  literatnie,  to  describe  the  ahnoat  irreconcilable 
excellences  of  the  style  of  Claadisnns ;  but  he  never  once 
approaches  the  subject  of  the  boob,*  There  is  not  a  hint 
to  show  that  he  had  grappled  with  the  problem  of  Clau- 
dianus'  treatise,  or  that  he  had  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
the  author's  success,  except  as  a  mere  manipulator  of 
phrase. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  secular  academic  discip- 
line of  the  fifth  century  nothing  deserving  the  name  of 
serious  philosophic  inquiry  found  a  place.  Nor  was 
there  anything  of  real  science,  unless  we  dignify  by  that 
name  the  strange  jumble  of  inaccurate  geography,  mystical 
matiiematics,  and  traditional  astronomy,  which  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  mediaeval  handbook  of  Capella.  It  was  on 
the  two  kindred  studies  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  tJiat  the 
energy  of  university  teaching  expended  itsdf,  as  it  had 
done  for  centuries.  The  energy  was  great ;  the  metiiod 
was  thorough  and  elaborated  by  ages  of  critical  experi- 
ence The  effect  on  the  pupil's  mind  and  character  was 
probably  more  profound  than  any  system  of  education  has 
ever  produced.  Whether  it  was  entirely  salutary  is 
another  question.  But  no  one  can  properly  appreciate 
the  literary,  and  even  the  moral,  tone  of  that  age,  without 
a  compTehension  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  professors  of 

I  E.g.  d«  JtaJK  An.  iL  7.  himself  igunat  Fanatos,  who  ma  a 

peisoiul    frieod.      But    I    donbt 

■  Fettig,  0.  3.  Apoli.  Sid.  und  whether  Sidoniai  bod  ut  tut*  or 
tint  Ztit,  iii  [k  11,  lOQCiata  that  Mpaoity  for  MTiani  philosophia 
Sidonioi  did  not  wuh  to  deDlara      thought. 
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rhetoric  and  grammar  performed  their  task,  and  the  liimta 
within  vhich  they  moved. 

Even  in  provincial  colleges  there  vere  at  all  times 
both  Greek  and  I^tin  grammariann  among  the  profeesors.^ 
The  schools  of  the  West  never  forgot  the  source  bank 
vhich  their  tradition  was  derived,  and  the  revival  ci 
letters  in  the  West  in  the  fourth  century  was  also  a 
revival  of  Hellenism.  Eomenins,  the  famous  professor  of 
Antun,  who  was  a  fareTunnei  of  the  movement  in  Gaol, 
was  of  Attic  descent,*  and  Greek  studies  for  a  time 
occupied  a  prominent  place.  Boys  seem  to  have  b^on 
Greek  early.  The  father  of  Ausonius  knew  it  well, 
although  he  was  a  poor  Latin  scholar.*  The  same  is  true 
of  Paulinus  of  Pella,  who  was  made  to  read  Homer  and 
Plato  in  his  fifth  year.*  Ausonius  would  have  bis 
grandson  ^Mpn.  bis  literary  studies  with  Homer  and 
Menandei.'  Par  os  in  the  fifth  century,  some  of  the 
&iends  of  Sidonius  appear  to  have  continued  their 
Greek  studies  in  mature  life.  Lampridins  declaimed 
with  equal  facility  in  Greek  and  Latin.'  There  was  a 
passion  for  Greek  poetry  in  the  cultivated  circle  of 
NarboDoe,*  and  Sidonius  does  not  scruple  to  oompare 
their  verses  with  those  of  the  great  classicB.  Yet,  in 
8pit«  of  all  this,  we  are  cconpelled,  from  various  indica- 
tions, to  conclude  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  study  of 
Gre^  in  the  West  was  declinii^.  It  is  well  known 
that  S.  Augustine,  with  all  his  learning,  was  an  in- 

<  (X  7L  liiL  8, 11  (ftt  TrivM) ;  *  Aiuon.  Idyl  ii.  10. 

el    tL    21,     1     (Conat«ntiBopl«}.  *  Bueh.  72 : 

Anion.  Frof.  Bvjd.  tIu.  ziiL  izL  ;  nsa  hto  snoto  priml  nKm  tampon  Inibl 

Pkuliu.  Pall.  AkA,  117.  dogmi^  Bocimfii   H    baUlca    pUnnaU 

■  Rum,  vro  Btdaurandu  SdtolU.  Boatti 

0, 17,  qnimTlB  enim  ante  ingre8«nin  ,  rJ  ,■      jV^    dTj     ■ 

pa«ritiia    hum    intermiaM    tnerit  „    ■"^*-   "■*";.    Swomiw  . 

•orum  aiMDondii  Btndiit  frwiuMi-  "?'!?™J;"P  nis  Km,  ^.  « 

tatio,  tamen  illie  »TOm  qoondun  ''"'■  ^-  "■  ^^  '■ 

rn^QQi    dooniAU    A^dio,    naminem  deoUmuu  gflEolal  pandfiTv  lub  i 

Atlnnla  ortBin,   EamM   din  osl*.  oorwn  di«apuiu  BurdlgilBaibi 

bnm.  '  Sid.  <^rm.  xxiiL  100  «m. 


sogorQIliU. 
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different  Gieek  scholar.'  Ansomns  did  not  apply  himself 
to  the  study  in  his  youth,  and  laments  hia  negligence.* 
The  Latin  grammarians  held  a  higher  position  and 
received  higher  pay  than  the  Greek.'  In  the  famous 
edict  of  376  for  the  establishment  of  chairs  in  Gaol, 
proTJsion  is  made  for  one  Greek  grammarian  at  Tt^vea ; 
but  the  Emperor  seems  to  bare  some  doubt  whether  a 
competent  professor  can  be  found. 

The  lectures  of  the  grammarian  were  for  many  ages 
conducted  on  the  system  of  reading,  interpreting,  and 
commenting  on  the  standard  works  of  anti(jnity.*  In 
the  earlier  stages,  the  teaching  was  not  above  that  of  a 
low  form  in  one  of  our  grammar  schools.'  In  its  more 
ambitious  efforts  it  would,  in  a  very  unmethodical,  and 
perhaps  superficial  way,  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the 
'  liberal  studies  of  our  universities.  Among  the  gram- 
marians of  Bordeaux,  there  were  men  of  slender  parts 
and  leamii^*  But,  taken  in  its  highest  range,  the  pro- 
fessioQ  demanded  a  wide,  if  not  a  very  profound  know- 
ledge of  many  subjects,  not  at  all  akin  to  one  another. 
Great  stress  was  laid  on  good  reading,  with  proper 
attention  to  accent  and  expression.'  As  we  might 
expect,  the  grammarian  very  much  preferred  the  poets  to 

'  Aug.  COif/*.  L  c  IS,  qoid  Mitein  '  Aiuoil  Fraf.  Burd.  uL  t : 

ant   oaiuae,    our   Onteou    litteru  •lamsntanini  prlnu  ddcsbu 

oderam,  qoibiu  paemliu  imbnebar,  •iSB*  noTOmni. 

na  Dono  qnidem    nuhi   satis    ex-  *  /&.  iz.  2  : 

plontnin  est.     Teuffel,  iL  417.  noman  QniniiutiDl  nee  mtrolBn  putant; 

»  Prof.  Bvrd.  viiL  li :  c£  i.  4B. 

Deqao  dladpllBi*  '  QnintiL  /tut  Or.  i.  c.  8,   n- 

•  C.    TK.    xiii.    8,    11,    riginti      "^'    sispendeis    •Pintum  deb«^ 

1    ,      f     ,       *_         *  '       .  .  .  demonstrftn  nisi  in  opere  ipse 

fio.tl.n.  of  th.  good  ,iof««',  m      "•     "  "Jj^^'i  i,-„  .^ 

slcill  in  teaching,  flasncj,  delleacy 
in  mterpratatioii,  and  oopioasDesa 
of  disquisition ;  cf.  Jmi.  rii.  229- 

240. 
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the  prose  writeis  as  a  field  for  exposition,  and  great 
fttteDtioD  was  given  to  prosody  and  metre  with  a  view  to 
imitation.  After  grammatical  analysis  came  attempts  at 
Uteiaiy  appreciation.  Difficult  paasages  were  discnsaed 
and  paraphrased,  and  the  papil's  attention  was  drawn 
to  striking  metaphors  or  dehoacy  of  aitistic  expression. 
But  when  all  this  was  done,  the  grammarian's  task  was 
not  finished.  He  had  then  to  attack  the  subject  matter, 
and  to  make  the  text  the  occasion  for  communicatiBg  a 
moltifarions  mass  of  information.  This  was  the  field  of 
the  higher  learning  of  the  age ;  and  a  grammarian  of  the 
first  rank  required  a  certain  mastery  of  many  branches  of 
knowledge — etymology,  history,  jurispnidence,  pontifical 
lore,  geometry,  music,  astronomy.  The  notes  of  Servins 
on  Vii^,  or  the  Satu/maUa  of  Macrotdna,  or  tjie  third 
book  of  Capella,  probably  give  a  fairly  accurate  noUon  of 
the  lectures  of  the  grammarians.  At  one  time  the  pupil's 
attention  will  be  called  to  the  physical  formation  of  the 
letter  aonnds  or  to  differences  of  archaic  usage ; '  at 
another  to  the  etymology  of  Aprilis  or  Janns,  Idns  or 
Artemis,  consul  or  classis.*  Or  Uie  text  may  call  for  an 
interpretation  of  the  myths  of  Saturn,*  or  the  epiUiets 
Lydus  or  Fythius  giyeu  to  Apollo.  Or  the  erudition  of 
Vii^  will  be  illustrated  by  a  disquisition  on  pontifical 
law  as  to  the  washing  of  sheep  on  dwa  f«^*  or  on  the 
epithets  which  he  applies  to  the  Penates,  or  on  hia  know- 
ledge of  the  ritual  of  the  Apolline  worship  at  Delos. 
And  in  some  of  tiiese  discussions  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  Qreek  grammarian  has  but  a  slight 
esteem  for  the  competence  of  his  Latin  colleague  to  track 
the  subtle  allusions  of  a  curious  learning.* 

'  Mart.    Cap.    iU.    281.    ty.   D  8 ;  L  IB.  8  ;  L  IB,  20 ;  of.  QtimtiL 

■ppulsa    liaguae    circa    Buperiores  /njf.  Or.  L  6,  SS. 

dentei  innucitnr,  P  Ubrii  ipiritu  '  Mierob.  &tL  L  17,  60,  86. 

enunpit,   E  apiritnin  lingu*  cris-  • /6.  iii,  6, 2;  iii.  4, 10  ;  iiLS.  11. 


Cf.  QuintU.  '  lb,  t.  IS,  31,  ciuem  littermtora 

/Ml.  Or.  i.  4,  [> ;  L  7.  4.  vestri  neo  obsourom  putuit  .  .  . 

'  Miicrob.  Sat.   i   IE,  12  ;  L  S,      qnui  Graecae  leotionu  expartaa. 
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The  minute  antiquaiianism  of  such  books  as  the 
Saiumalia.  may  seem  often  to  degenerate  into  trifling. 
The  etymologies  current  in  the  Koman  schoola  are  of 
course  hopelessly  arbitrary  and  unacientiflc*  Tet  the 
literary  judgment  and  taate  are  not  by  any  means  so 
feeble  as  the  general  character  of  that  age  might  lead  one 
to  expect.  The  teacher  vho  confined  himself  to  mere 
superflcial  explanation  of  the  text,  without  any  attempt 
at  a  deeper  appreciation  of  hia  author,  was  regarded  as  a 
sorry  master  of  his  craft.'  A  very  interesting  part  of 
the  Satwmalia  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive 
cjriticism  of  Vii^L  And  this  probably  shows  us  the 
grammarian  of  the  fourth  centnry  at  his  best  Of  course 
he  inherited  much  from  many  generations  of  foigotten 
critics,  like  the  Oxford  lecturer  on  Plato  and  Aristotle  in 
our  own  day.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  these 
dilettanti,  who  were  accustomed  to  award  every  dull 
poetaster  among  their  friends  a  place  among  the  im- 
mortals, profoundly  admired  Virgil,  and  can  give  reasons 
for  their  admiration.  They  can  see  both  bis  unapproach- 
able beauties  and  his  defects.  They  know  their  Homer 
veil,  and  they  see  all  the  debt  that  YiigU  owes  to 
Homer.  Here  and  there  Eustathius,  who  leads  in  this 
exposition,  notices  that  the  later  has  improved  upon  the 
older  poet.'  But  it  is  admitted  also  that  Homer  has 
a  "bright  speed"  and  sureness,  which  Yirgil  never 
approached.*  And,  with  all  his  rapid  power,  Homer 
often  gives  graphic  details  which  Virgil  slurs  over  or 
omits.'  In  one  passage  of  the  Aeneid  it  is  pointed  ont 
that  only  "  a  lifeless  corpse "  remains  in  the  Latin 
imitation.*  It  is  also  noted  that  Viigil  has  cofHed  even 
the  faults  of  hia  model,  and  that  where  he  has  not 
Homer's  guidance  he  is  sometimes  weak.     But,  on  the 

'  E.g.  i.  17,  7  ;  i.  9,  8.  *  /*.  t.  18,  2. 

,  ,.  i  g,   ,2  •  Ih.  T.  18,  17,  18. 

10.1.  ^i,  12.  •  Viig..^m.xL751,7B6;M»ctob 

'  Mftorob.  Sat.  t.  11,  1-6.  So*,  t.  18,  28-80. 
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other  hand,  ample  justice  is  done  to  Vila's  pecolii^ 
power  and  charm.  His  racge  of  leanting  ia  illastiated 
with  gieat  minuteness;  especially  his  command  of 
sacerdotal  lore  *  calls  forth  the  admiration  of  men  who 
have  made  it  the  study  of  their  lives.  There  are 
reminiscences  of  the  schools,  but  also  some  true  criticism, 
in  the  eulogy  of  the  poet's  rhetorical  skill,  which  is  so 
various  and  yet  so  apparently  obedient  to  the  rulea  of 
traditional  art*  The  critic  in  Macrobiua  shows  that 
Virgil  is  as  much  omtor  as  poe^  and  that  his  dramatic 
sympathy  has  exhausted  every  variety  of  oratorical 
style.'  Eis  sttai^  pathos,*  which  is  stirred  by  tiie 
weakness  of  age  or  infancy,  by  l^e  memoiy  of  a  distant 
home  in  the  warrior's  death-agony,  the  sacrednsss  of 
ancestral  altars,  the  imagined  feeling  of  dumb  or  inanimate 
things,  the  sentiment  that  consecrates  stream  and  grove,  is 
traced  to  its  many  sources  with  a  sincerity  which  makes 
as  forgive  the  touches  of  pedantry.  The  great  poet  is 
"an  oi^an  of  many  stopa."  He  has  all  the  variety  of 
Nature,  his  great  teacher.*  And  though  he  appropriates 
freely,  he  always  makes  good  his  title  to  the  loan  by  an 
added  felicity,  which  often  more  than  atones  for  the ' 
original  theft.* 

In  the  schools  of  tiie  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Virgil, 
among  Latin  poets,  holds  the  foremost  place.  There  is 
hardly  any  author  to  whom  S.  Augustine  so  frequently 
refers  in  the  CiAy  of  God.  He  has  a  boundless  admira- 
tion for  the  "  noblest  of  all  poets,"  ^  whose  charm  has 
sunk  so  deep  in  the  minds  of  Soman  youth  that  nothing 
can  efface  its  influence.     Tully  and  Maro  are  the  most 

1  M»crob.So(.iU.8,18,yidetnnie  *  li.r.  3. 

Tobit    ^robatum    siiie   dinui    et  *  lb   r   1   li. 

hnmsni   jnris   soientia  non  pone  .      '     '    ' 

profiinditttam    Hsronia  intellegi  t  ^''-  ^-  3,  IB.  Wo  oppoituns  in 

The  pwrions  psrt  of  bk.  m.  con-  opus  aunm  qn»e  ^rior  vatea  diierat 

tiiini  many  prooft  of  thii.  tranafarondo    fe«t     ut    ana    nw 

1  /i.  y.  1, 1.  «predanttu-. 

'  y*.  T.  1,  7.  f  Dt  Oin.  DH,  L  a.  Z, 
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daogerous  rivals  of  the  Hebrew  ScriptOTes  in  the  studies 
of  S.  Jerome.*  Virgil  is  one  of  the  literary  idols  of 
Aosoniua.  To  Apollinaiis  Sidonius  he  is  the  prince  of 
poets,  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Homer.*  The  poets  who 
came  oext  in  popularity  were  Horace  and  Terence.  The 
imitations  and  reminiscences  of  the  former  in  Sidonius 
are  only  less  uaiuerous  than  those  of  VirgiL'  Terence 
was  a  favourite  author  in  Auvergne  in  the  fifth  century;* 
Sidonius  makes  frequent  reference  to  him,  and  read  the 
Heeryra  with  bis  son.  Among  the  older  Latin  poets, 
Lucretins  and  Catullus  seem  to  have  been  least  studied 
and  imitated.*  The  copiousness,  elegance,  and.sldlfnl 
technique  of  Statins  made  bim  a  special  favourite  with 
Ausonins,  Claudian,  and  Sidonins,*  and  many  phrases  and 
turns  of  expression  in  the  descriptive  poems  of  the  bishop 
can  be  traced  to  the  Silvae  and  the  Tbebaia.  Not  less 
marked  is  the  inSuence  of  Claudian  in  shapii^  the 
Panegyrics  of  Sidonius.^  But  the  imitator  has  UtUe  of 
the  genuine  power,  the  dignity,  and  chiselled  classical 
purity  of  his  model  Among  Latin  prose  writers  die 
influence  of  Cicero,  which  in  the  fourth  century  was  very 
'  marked  on  writers  like  Lactantius,  seems  to  hare  been 
feeble  in  the  fifth.  The  younger  Pliny  was  one  of  the 
most  approved  models  in  prose.*  Symmachus  studied 
his  style  closely,     Sidonius  professes   to  follow  in  the 


>  Com.  ad  Oal.  lik  iii  o.  S, 
•til  anim  et  ipsu  quod  pint 
lam  quindeiiim  anui  annt,  ex  qdo 
•  nnmqiuni  Tolliiu, 


•  Sid.  Ep.  ii  3,  IT.  IS  ;  of.  Fartig, 
.  3  ;  Getslet,  p.  11. 


*  Sid.  ^.  T.  18  : 
prlaoapa  poetanun  Fablini  JCuitaiuia* ; 
ot  T.  I7.  Qcdaler,  da  ApoU.  Sidtm. 
StuditM,  hu  oollected  all  the  pw- 
MgM  in  whioh  SidoDim  bu  quoted 
or  imitated  Virgil,  pp.  G-9. 

■  Uaiilar,  pp.  11-lS. 


Anaoniiu. 

*  The  iuDaencs  of  Statin»  on 
Sidoniiu  is  profiualy  iUnatnted  by 
Bit4chofBk7,  <U  G.  Sollii  Apolt 
Sid.  Stud.  Slatiami. 

T  Qaiilar,  p.  2S  ;  of.  Fertig,  iii 
IE. 

*  Munob.  Sat.  t.  1,  7.  For  the 
faTonrite  uithon  of  Sjmnuohiu 
Me  Seeok'i  Sym.  zIt. 
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footstepa  of  Sjmmachua  and  Pliny.'  Pliny's  coltivatioD 
of  epjstolaty  etyle  accounts  for  hia  promiQence  in  an  age 
when  that  apecies  of  composition  was  ao  macb  admired 
aa  it  was  in  the  fifth  century ;  but  there  is  a  vein  of 
affectation  in  Pliny  whic^  probably  canght  the  taste  of  one 
of  the  most  conventional  writers  who  ever  lived.  Down 
to  the  close  of  the  Western  Empire,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  Sallust  was  perhaps  the  most  generally  ad- 
mired writer  of  prose,  and  the  greatest  favoorite  in  the 
class-room.*  His  terse  brevity,  his  archaisms  and  phUo- 
sopMcal  reflections,  above  all  his  rhetorical  tona  and 
colouring,  recommended  him  to  writers  who  were  always 
seeking  for  striking  edects  in  style. 

The  opposition  between  the  purely  literary  and  the 
aatiqnarian  and  historical  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
clasncs  seems  to  have  been  as  marked  in  that  age  as  it 
has  been  since  the  Benaissance.*  Beside  the  idolaters  of 
form  and  phrase,  there  were  students  devoted  to  the 
worm-eaten  volumes  which  few  ever  opened.  Some  of 
these  hlack-Ietter  scholars  figure  in  the  portraits  of  the 
Bordeaux  school  One  of  them,  a  young  assistant  pro- 
fessor,* had  a  passion  for  these  untrodden  ways  of  obscure  * 
research  in  pontifical  science,  and  the  origins  of  Boman 
institutions.     Another  was  said  to  be  master  of  all  the 


>  J^  i  1,  1 ;  <^.  It.  22  : 
ttfi  PUnh)  Hi  dlidpnliu  BBDigo : 

It.  8.  For  Cat  gxt«ot  and  charMter 
Ot  Plin/B  influenoe  on  Sidonini,  o£ 
Ckiilar,  pp.  6S  »qj. ;  Fattig,  iii.  p. 
21. 

*  Apoll.  Sid.  Cam.  ii  190,  <^ii& 
Criipua  brerit&t8  placet ;  xxiii. 
152  ;  Uacrob.  SaL  T.  1,  7,  brsTS  in 
quo  SkUtuttiu  rigiiKt.  For  hia 
inflnenoe  on  Snlpioins  Ssrenu 
«.  Bsrnay*  quoted  m  Tsnffel,  Lot 
£<(,  iL  p.  148  ;  ef.  Ebert  L  S30 ; 
uid  til*  dafanol  of  Sklluit  ■gaimt 


hii  detrutora  in  Anl.  Oell.  it.  IS. 
S.  Angnfltlna  refers  to  him  very 
freqtuDtly,  but  chleflj  for  hie  monl 
refleotioni ;  de  Civ.  Dai,  Til.  3  ;  ii. 
a ;  ii.  18  ;  iii.  10.  Cf.  Cook'* 
OatUint,  iixL  tqq. 

*  See  Dark  FkttiBon'B  Catanixm, 
on,  the  contrast  between  the  Italien 
ftod  the  French  hnmanlata,  pp.  EOS- 
510  ;  cf.  Jebb's  BaitUy,  p.  220. 

*  AaioD.  Prof.  Burd.  ixii.  : 

uddiia  In  ICbria,  hm  Bill  operU  ligeiH, 
major,  qnim  pmintli  son  tlU  la  itodUl 
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lore  in  tiie  six  handred  volumes  of  Yarro.'  If  we  may 
judge  by  the  use  made  of  Yano  by  Macrobius  and  Mar- 
tiAnua  Capella,*  that  great  savant  waa  the  source  from 
which  most  of  the  grammariaii's  learning,  required  for 
olasa-room  purposes,  was  drawn. 

Some  of  the  great  minda  ia  the  later  times  of  the 
fiepnblic  aud  andei  the  Early  Empire  had  floating  before 
them  the  vision  of  a  liberal  propaedeutic,*  which  should 
embrace  a  thorough  study  of  history,  jurisprudence,  philo- 
sophy, all  the  sciences  which  are  required  to  form  the 
perfect  orator.  Such  a  course  of  study  would  have 
corresponded  to  our  conception  of  a  liberal  education, 
aiming  rather  at  the  thorough  discipline  of  the  mind 
than  at  a  narrow,  special  tiainiiig*  limited  by  that  crass 
and  purblind  utilitarianism,  which,  in  ooi  own  day, 
threatens  to  obscure  the  fundamental  ideas  of  education. 
The  Grammar  of  the  Bcunan  schools  might  conceivably 
have  been  enlarged  and  developed  into  such  a  bracing 
discipline,  based  on  real  knowledge,  and  inspired  by  an 
ideal  of  progess;  but  unfortunately  it  was  in  practice 
inseparably  associated  with  the  reading  and  interpretation 
of  a  certain  number  of  authors,  who  had  been  canonised 
by  the  judgment  of  time.  Knowledge  was  not  pursued 
or  imparted  for  it«  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
the  sacred  texts.  The  pupil's  gaze  was  perpetually  turned 
backwards    to   the   masterpieces  of  ancient  wisdom,  to 


'  Auaon.PrD/  Bwi.  XX,  10  : 
gnmli  diwttinu  ntio  tlbl  cogoit*, 
•OBdit  mantt*  Vuio  Tolnmlnlbai. 
For  B  dmilftT  tasta  in  ths  tima  of 
Kdoniiu  e£.  E'p.  Tiii,  IB,  nnde  anim 
Dobii  illnd  loqaendi  t«trieiim  sentu 
u  p«mitiquam  I  Cnda  ilia  wliuia 
ral  SibjUina  rel  Babinii  aboiqna 
Ciiribni  acdta,  quae  magittrit  pler- 
omqne  ratiMiitibaB,  promptinB  feti- 
alia  aliquii  ant  flunen  ant  vater- 
nocni  l^alinm  qnaaatlonniD  aenig- 
oututft  patefeowit     Cf.  QnintO. 


Iittt.  Or.  L  6,  41, 

■  Saa  EjwuDliardt'a  iVo^,  ad 
Main.  Ca^Oa,  o.  8. 

■  Oie.  ii«  O.  L  6,  U.  30 ;  Tac 
DiaL  dt  Or.  80. 

*  Sabacto  mihi  ingenia  oddb  est, 
Dt  agro  non  samel  arato,  mixiortXo 
at  itarato  .  .  .  Subactio  latain  eat 
■asoM,  auditio,  lectio,  litterae ;  Cic 
dtOr.iL  30.  Cf.  Qaintil.  Intt  Or. 
i.  10,  7,  quae  (artas)  etiam  cnnt  la 
nan  oatsndiiDt  in  dicendo  nee  pro- 
femnt,  vim  tamen  occnltam  angger- 
not  et  tacitaa  qaoqna  MotiDntaT. 
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whose  divine  excellence  all  the  treasures  of  erudition  and 
science  were  oETered  as  a  sacrificial  tribute.  The  teacher 
might  indulge  occasionally  in  divagations  and  irrelevant 
disquisitiouB,  but  he  was  really  chained  to  the  author 
whom  it  was  his  business  to  interpret.  It  can  hardlj  he 
wondered  at  that  the  function  of  the  gramuiarian,  besides 
having  a  sterilising  effect  on  the  teacher's  miud,  sank  in 
repute,  and  became  a  mere  drill  prepamtory  to  the 
briUiant  exercises  of  the  rhetorical  school.^  It  ia  true 
indeed  that  teachers  of  rhetoric  had  often  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  grammarians ;  but  the  rise  was  regarded 
as  a  gi  eat  improvement  in  their  position,  and  that  not 
merely  in  income,  hut  in  social  rank.  On  the  day  on 
which  Ausonius  introduced  his  imperial  pupil  to  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  he  received  the  honour  of  a  Count  of 
the  Empire.*  Probably  far  more  thorough  knowledge  was 
needed  to  make  a  good  grammarian  than  to  make  a  popular 
rhetorician.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  less  ability  ia 
required  to  interpret  properly  a  chorus  of  Aeschylus,  or  to 
track  the  delicate  allusions  of  Yii^l,  than  to  dress  up  the 
pompoofl  banalities  which  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
popular  speaker  of  all  ages.  It  is  only  the  Philistine 
who  will  d^reciate  the  sympathetio  tact  which  is 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  often  mysterious  utterances  of 
an  original  genius,  belonging  to  an  age  removed  from  our 
own  by  time  and  cooDtless  associations.  Yet,  in  actnal 
fact,  that  profession  or  study  will  always  he  better  paid, 
and  held  in  higher  honour,  which  acts  directly  on  men, 
and  produces  results  which  the  mass  of  men  can  feel  and 
see  for  themselves.  The  poor  grammarian  of  Bordeaux 
may  have  often  been  the  more  gifted  and  learned  man, 

'  There   &ra    serenl    ineen    kt      eccrokchiDg  on  the  prgvincs  of  tha 
gnmiHtid  in  liMTobitu ;  cf.  Sat.       rhstor ;  at  ItaU  Or.  iL  1,  6. 
T,  22,  12.     Bat  Snet.  dt  lU.  Gram. 
(t.    mti  ;    Tstaras   gramniBtici    et  *  Aubod.    QraL   Ad.   S,  II,  tot 

**AMAk*n  .^nA^Vanf-     k ^A  ih  f^njn.      CTtdiii  DomlDB  comitU  proptcr  tUA 
uieram«iita  coagMti. 
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but  it  was  the  rhetor  who  was  summoned  to  the  Court 
and  made  prefect  of  a  province. 

It  ia  diEGcuIt  for  an  age  nurtured  on  exact  history 
and  science,  and  vividly  interested  in  public  aflairs,  to 
understand  the  almost  hysterical  excitement  which  the 
itinerant  profei^sor  of  rhetoric  could  excite  in  the  second 
or  in  the  fourth  century.  If  be  was  a  man  of  reputation 
in  his  art,  people  rushed  to  hear  him  declaim,  as  they 
will  do  in  our  times  to  hear  a  great  singer,  or  actor,  or 
popular  preacher.*  Provincial  governors,  on  a  progress 
through  their  dbtrict,  would  relieve  the  tedium  of 
oSScial  duties  by  commanding  a  display  of  woid-fence 
or  declamation  by  such  a  master  as  Proaeresiue,  reward 
him  with  the  most  ecstatic  applause,  and  conduct  him 
home  in  state  after  the  performance.  A  man  like 
Libanius  associated  on  equal  terms  with  the  highest 
civic  dignitaries.  In  the  last  years  of  the  fourth  century, 
at  a  time  of  great  events  and  momentous  chaises, 
Symmachos,  when  writing  to  Ausonius,*  finds  the  only 
interesting  subject  at  hand  to  be  a  rhetorical  display 
which  a  rhetorician  named  Palladius  had  just  given  at 
a  fashionable  gaUiering ;  and  words  almost  £ail  to  express 
the  admiration  of  that  ordinarily  calm  and  dignified 
senator  for  the  performance.  It  is  singular  that  a  man, 
who  could  himself  speak  with  great  effect  on  a  serioua 
occasion  in  the  Senate,  or  before  the  Emperor,  should 
be  so  Cftrriixl  away  by  an  unreal  exhibition  of  schodl 
rhetoric.  But  die  fact  remains  that  this  power  of  using 
words  for  mere  plessutable  effect,  on  the  most  trivial  or 
the  most  extravagantly  absurd  themes,  was  for  many 
agee,  in  both  West  and  East,  esteemed  the  highest  proof 
of  talent  and  cultivation.^     The  student  of  rhetoric  in 

'  Eaoftp.    iVoneret.     14S,    146,      Pall&dii    noitri    deokmatio    uucit 


Eaoftp.    en 
■onade'l  »d. 


paginuu  tu 
■  For  B  defence  of  thil  ta<rt«  (M 
5,qaonIamdaerant      Capea,  That. Lifti*  Ancient  Athent, 
Vp.  87,  88. 
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tlie  fifth  century  could  say  with  even  more  truth  tiian 
Seneca,  "  Non  vitae  sed  schoIa«  dlBcimna."  * 

The  term  rhetoric,  as  applied  to  the  higher  coarse  of 
iaatruction  in  the  Soman  schools,  is,  for  our  period  at 
least,  perhaps  rather  misleading  to  a  modem  reader. 
The  rhetorical  training  of  free  Eome  had  been  a  necessity 
of  public  life,  vhen  the  power  of  speech  in  law  courts 
or  popular  assemhlies  was  a  great  political  engine.  And 
in  the  work  of  Martianas  Gapella,  which  was  to  be  the 
tflzt-book  of  the  Middle  Ages,  rhetoric  is  still  treated  aa 
if  the  student  were  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.*  All 
through  the  five  centuries  of  the  Empire,  during  which 
oratoiy  had  almoet  ceased  to  have  any  practical  power, 
the  Boman  schools  maintained  the  tradition  which  had 
been  founded  by  Corax  and  Tisias,'  and  which  had 
produced  such  triumphs  of  practical  oratory  at  Borne 
in  Cicero  and  Hortenaias.  The  old  theories  of  the 
proper  divisions  of  a  discourse,  of  the  varieties  of  style 
adapted  to  the  matter,  of  the  figares  of  speech,*  of  the 
rhythm  and  the  prosody  of  the  sentence,  of  the  manage- 
ment  of  voice  and  gesture,  were  taught  as  carefully  under 
Bomulus  Augustulns  as  they  were  when  rhetoric  was  a 
practical  art  And  the  actual  training  of  the  rhetor's 
class-room  remained  the  same  also.  The  grammarian 
founded  his  teaching  on  the  reading  of  an  author.  The 
rhetor  cultivated  his  class  by  debate  or  declamation  on 
a  prescribed  thesis.'  The  subjects  set  to  illustrate  and 
cultivate  every  species  of  style  were  historical,  mytho- 
logical, often  purely  fanciful  and  unreaL*     As  time  went 

1  &«□.  ^.  1M,  12.  wriea  p.  SS. 

■  Hart.  0»p.  T.  427,  *  Jn»-  tU.  IBO  j  i.  1«9 ! 

'  Tisiu  appeuB  in  the  tnin  of 
Cha  utntd  &Dd  itatelj  goddess 
Bhatorio  in  M*rt  C«p.  t.  iS4 ; 
ct  Cio.  (b  Or.  i.  20 ;  QaintiL  iii. 
1,  8 ;  Lac.  Tmvdiiog.  30.  „„  .™,      -.,„...,., 

•lfart.0.p.T.i)«ri«.  "^  ^    ^""cirttmia^   fictii 


S.  Jeroms  had  gOD«  thion^  tha 
eiarciM,  Cbot.  M  Qoi.  lib.  L  o. 
2,  kliqnotiM  com  adolnoantnlni 
Romaa  oontroTeniH    dacUmanim, 
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on,  the  ingenuity  of  the  master  iraa  more  and  more 
taxed  to  provide  stimulating  themes  for  his  class.  Mora 
and  more  the  world  of  lealit;  was  left  behind;  master 
and  pupil  were  no  longer  guided  by  the  neceBsities  of  actual 
life,  by  the  force  which  controls  all  genuine  and  living 
rhetoric,  the  wish  to  persuade  the  wills  of  men  who  have 
to  act.  The  audience  whom  the  rhetor  had  in  view  wu 
no  longer  the  jury  or  the  public  assembly,  but  s  gathering 
of  cultivated  and  perhaps  rather  hlaaiB  people,  who  came, 
not  to  learn  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  to  be  pleased  by 
s  display  of  mental  agility,  or  pomp  and  ingennity  of  styla 
The  more  trivial  or  fanciful  tiie  subject,  the  greater  the 
opportunity  for  the  aspirant  to  rhetorical  fame.  To  speak 
with  equal  skill  and  force  for  or  against  any  proposition, 
to  put  a  single  hackneyed  thoi^ht  in  many  different 
lights,  to  invest  commonplace  situations  with  an  air  (rf 
novelty  by  new  and  ii^enious  tuns  of  phrase,  these 
were  the  objecta  of  the  rhetorical  training.  The  school 
of  rhetoric  had  become  a  place  where  the  art  of  style,  of 
writing  and  speaking  weU  according  to  the  prevailing 
taste,  on  any  subject,  was  communicated.  Rhetoric 
came  to  represent  quite  as  much  a  habit  of  mind  as  the 
rules  of  a  definite  art  And  as  a  mental  tendency, 
although  it  harmonis^l  well  with  the  social  ^stem  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  it  had  disastrous  effects  on  inteUectoal 
prepress.'  Indeed,  it  made  prepress  impossible.  Under 
snch  a  system  of  education,  any  true  conception  of 
science,  as  a  domain  at  once  limited  and  capable  of 
indefinite  expausioa,  was  lost  The  pupil's  gaze  was 
fixed  on  a  few  models  of  unsurpassable  excellence.  The 
memory  was  exercised  from  the  earliest  youth  on  mytho- 
logical fancies  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  believed, 
and  brilliancies  of  figure  and  phrase,  which  were  the 
pecuHar  expression  of  individual  genius  or  of  the  mental 
attitude  of  a  long  past  age.  The  secrets  of  nature  moved 
'  BoiuiaT,  La  Fin  du  Fag.  i.  p.  221. 
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no  curiosity,  the  great  events  of  the  most  momentons 
period  in  history  excited  only  &  lan^d  interest.  The 
true  son  of  Rome  was  the  man  who  believed  in  hex  past, 
who  was  an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  a  discipline  which 
bound  together  cultivated  men  of  all  races  under  her 
sway,  who  had  a  tranquil  faith  that  to-morrow  would  be 
as  yesterday,  and  that  the  haman  spirit  could  subsist 
for  ever  on  the  stores  of  ancient  wisdom  and  industry. 
Such  an  atmosphere,  untroubled  or  nurefreshed  by  any 
current  blowing  from  the  future,  is  indeed  the  congenial 
air  of  despotism  and  caste ;  it  is  &tal  to  any  germs  of 
the  love  of  truth  or  of  freedom. 

If  a  man  wished  to  characterise  in  a  single  word  the 
bad  side  of  education  and  literature  in  the  fifth  century, 
"  servility  "  wonld  probably  be  the  most  apt  and  trathfoL 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  school  training  was  to  make 
writers  slavish  imitators  of  inimitable  models,  to  load  the 
memory  instead  of  stimulating  the  reason  and  imagina- 
tion. When  an  author  was  praised,  he  was  praised  as 
having  rivalled  or  distanced  Homer  or  Pindar,  Horace  or 
Virgil ; '  he  was  never  praised  for  having  opened  new 
vistas  to  thought,  or  for  having  revealed  new  powers  of 
expression  in  language.  And  tiie  servile  imitation  of 
ancient  genius  harmonised  well  with  the  Oriental  prostra- 
tion which  had  so  long  prevailed  before  the  person  of  the 
Emperor,*  The  intellectual  training  of  the  Koman  schools 
conspired  with  the  imperial  despotism  to  produce  a  habit 
of  abject  submission  to  authority,  which  was  fatal  to 
originality  and  progress.     The  finished  product  of  these 

'  For  ipecimeDS  ol  thit  v.  Aoaon.  rum.    The  dim*i  U  reuhad  in  the 

Bp.  xviL;  %jm.  Ep.  L  11,  hoo  tamn  Bp.  (ir.  3)  to  Hmd.  CUtidUDiui,  fi 

cftrmen    libm    Maronia    adjnngo  ;  S,  7,  in  whiah  sveiy  peculiar  gift 

ApolL  Sid.   Carn^  xxiil.  452 ;  Bp.  of  Greek  or  Bomui  geniiu,  Mgsn 

viii.  11,  labtilii,  &ptiu,  inatructiu,  —    '"---•!—       ;v_t.i     ^ 

qoiqus   mans    atilom    ferret    elo- 

qnaatiasimtu,  prorsiu  at  anm  juia  Ambroai 

oanierei  post  Horatiuioa  at  Pindiri-  '  RivUle,  Bel,  zu  Rsat.  vaUtr  dtn 

ooi  ttjgata  ^orioa  pennb  avoUta-  St9.  p.  81 ;  MeriTiIe,  vL  p.  43. 
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two  combined  inflneuces  is  seen  in  the  literature  of 
pan^yrio,  a  department  in  whicli  the  facile  and  exuberant 
rhetoric  of  Gaul  attained  a  bad  pre-eminence.  The  great 
masters  of  this  degraded  art  in  the  last  age  of  the 
Western  Empire  were,  with  the  exception  of  Glaadian, 
the  products  of  the  Gallic  schools.  The  province,  which 
vaa  the  last  refuge  of  Graeco-Boman  culture,  famished 
also  the  most  glaring  examples  of  its  debasement. 
Ausonius  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  stand,  the  one  at  the 
banning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  period  with  which 
this  work  is  chiefly  occupied.  Both  men  owed  their 
elevation  to  their  literary  skill  and  facility,  and  both 
have  left  us  striking  examples  of  the  abuse  of  that  power 
in  fulsome  adulation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  State. 

In  his  Actv)  Oraiiarwm  for  his  elevation  l^  Oratian  to 
the  consulship,  Ausonius  has  probably  surpassed  all  rivals 
in  the  art  of  self-abasement.  He  exhausts  his  sufficiently 
copious  vocabulary  in  the  attempt  to  find  epithets  for 
Gratian's  virtues.  Aosonins  no  longer  wonders  at  the 
poetic  licence  which  describee  the  universe  as  "full  of 
God."'  By  the  unmerited  favour  of  the  Emperor  he  has 
attained  a  distinction  which  the  less  fortunate  statesmen 
of  old  days  had  to  win  by  humiliating  themselves  before 
the  sovereign  peopla  Ausonius  is  thankful,  beyond 
words  to  express,  that  for  him  the  Roman  people,  the 
knights,  the  Senate,  the  whole  machinery  of  free  election, 
are  summed  up  in  the  single  word  of  an  Emperor.* 
Even  in  his  own  domain  of  letters  he  must  acknowledge 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  his  pupil.  The  brief 
and  conventional  phrases  in  which  Gratian  designated 
him  for  the  consulship  are,  to  the  taste  of  his  tutor,  a 

'  Anaon,  Oral.  Ad.  i.  G,  kedes  rostn,  OTilia,  aeiuitiu,  oarik,  aniu 

roim  locia  omnibm ;  neo  jun  mini-  mihi  omaia  Oratunaa ;  et.  iz.  H, 

muT  licentum  poetanun  qoi  omnia  vkleta  modo  classes  populi  «t  nrban- 

Deo  plans  diiemnt.  tuuin    tribunm    prwrogfttiTae,    «t 

'  lb,  iii-  13,  Komsima  populns,  centaiise  jim  Tootae. 
Martina    CampDs.    squestM'    onlo, 
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masterpiece  of  eloquence,  traosceDding  all  models  of  the 
past.'  Every  word  of  tbe  imperial  utterance  is  turned 
over  with  rapturous  admiration,  and  the  ancient  peda- 
g(^e  actually  confesses  that  his  pupil'a  Latinity  is  far 
beyond  his  own  powers  I  *  It  would  be  difficult  to  match 
the  eager  baseness  of  this  self-humiliation. 

It  would  probably  be  also  hard  to  produce  anything 
more  absurd  than  the  pomp  of  conventional  mythology, 
of  victories  without  fruit  and  prophecies  without  fulfil- 
ment, with  which,  three  generations  later,  Sidooius 
seemed  to  mock  the  impotence  of  phantom  emperors. 
We  have  seen  that  these  poems  when  sifted  furnish  some 
grains  of  fact  to  the  historian.  But  what  a  mass  of 
rubbish  and  insincerity  has  to  be  dug  away  before  the 
fact  is  reached !  The  poet  has  a  genuine  feeling  of 
admiration  for  his  father-in-law  Avitue,  and  a  genuine 
love  of  Auvergne ;  but  the  country  gentleman  of 
Auveigne,  even  when  raised  to  the  purple  by  the  support 
of  the  YisigothB,  is  made  somewhat  ridiculous  by  the 
pedantic  exaggeration  of  his  panegyrist.  Home,  staler- 
ing  under  the  weight  of  her  destiny,*  appears  before  the 
throne  of  Olympus  to  beg  for  a  champion  in  her  troubles. 
Cannot  Gaul  furnish  a  cMef  to  rival  the  glory  of  Trajan?* 
Avitns,  the  choice  of  the  heavenly  powers,  is  painted  as 
the  real  victor  in  the  Catalaunian  plains,*  without  whom 
Aetius  would  have  been  helpless,  the  diplomatist  endowed 
with  a  magical  power  over  the  triumphant  Gothic  chiefs 
of  Bordeaux.  His  influence  is  the  only  barrier  against 
their  advance.'  When  Avitus  comes  as  envoy,  Theodoric 
professes  that  his  mere  wishes  are  law  to  the  Goths,  and 

'  Anaon,  Orat.  Ad.  ir.  18,  •  Apoll  Sid.  Cartn.  vii.  G3 : 

*  Ih.    I.     4S,     quia    haeo    Twba  Intidco  ■b|gcldi. 

docuit  t    ^^f,  tarn  propri*  et  t«m  .  ipoU.  sid.  Ciirm.  viL  116. 

lAtina  ae»oiri.    The  words  Krerred  •  /J.  yy,  328-850. 

to  Arc  the  simpla  formnla,  "  te  Con-  t  7^,  tu.  312  - 

lalam    d»ign»Ti    et    dedinvi    A  ,t  popiilli  Oatkili   kIi   ut   tm  gnU> 

priorem  oanettpkTl."  Unwa. 
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lameots  the  one  blot  od  his  great  ancestor's  &me,  his 
capture  of  Bome.^  The  old  warrior  from  the  Danube,  on 
Ae  news  of  his  approach,  drops  the  sword  he  has  been 
whetting  for  fresh  bloody  raids,  and  bitterly  lanienta 
that  he  must  now  return  to  the  ploughshare*  The  poem 
ends  with  a  glowing  prophecy  of  Kome  renewing  her 
youth  under  the  leadership  of  Avitue.'  Within  a  year 
Avitus,  disgraced  by  his  vices,  and  flung  off  by  a  German 
master  of  tiie  Empire,  was  fleeing  for  shelter  to  the 
shrine  of  S.  Julian  of  Auvergne.* 

The  Pane^rie  on  Anthemios  displays  perhaps  less 
sincerity  and  more  eztrav^ance  than  that  on  Avitua 
Avitus  after  all  represented  the  national  feeling  of  Gaul 
and  the  military  force  of  the  Yisigothic  Mnga.  Anthemios 
owed  his  position  to  the  fact  that  he  was  son-in-law  of 
Marcian  and  nominee  of  Leo.  It  was  not  a  very  digni- 
fied position,  even  if  we  forget  the  fact  that  it  was  held 
on  si^erance  at  tiie  will  of  Eicimer.  But  the  poet  ases 
alike  the  splendours  of  mythology  and  the  very  weakness 
of  Some  to  ezalt  the  Emperor.  The  goddess  of  Kome, 
at  the  entreaty  of  Italy  and  the  god  of  the  Tiber,  betakes 
herself  to  the  glittering  palace  of  the  Dawn  to  ask  for 
Anthemios  as  Uie  protector  of  her  feeble  i^'  The 
glories  of  his  ancestors  in  Eastern  diplomacy  and  war 
are  celebrated  as  if  they  bad  dominated  the  realms  of 
Alexander.  The  omens  which  heralded  his  birth  were 
even  more  uarvelloua  than  those  which  ushered  a  Cyrus, 
an  Alexander,  or  a  Julius  Caesar  into  the  world.  The 
order  of  nature  forsook  its  fixed  course  in  honour  of  such 

1  Apoll  3id.  Conn.  rii.  EOC :  twdlio&m    Buicti    Jnliuii   Aironii 

abolan  mATtvTU    sum   mnltis    munsribaa 

on».n«8,pw,Tlt.Tui.qa>mruH.CId       Bipetivit  J    uA   impleto  i"    ^'-'     - 


quod  M,  Ronu,  aptt 
'  Ih.  rii'.  S97  :  pedes  kotadicti  mftrtyru  Mt  MpnL 


ritu  ctusa,   abiit,   dsUtiuqaB  a 
BriTateniam   vicnm  (Brionde),  ■ 


oudor,      tu».     Cf.  Greg.  Tnr.  it  MiToe.  S. 

qnui  poeri  fenre  HDem.  Jui.  c  L 

■  Oreg.   Tnr.   Hiit.   Fr.   ii.    11.  *  Apolt.  Sid.  Carm.  iL  406. 
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an  erent.  Hod«t  vai.  oil  fir  wed  in  nrers.  Tbe  fiddf 
waved  with  unsown  harT£SL&.  lilies  and  f:<s»  defied 
the  r^ouTB  of  wiutet^  As  a  biv  Anibemios  performed 
niirac1'>s  of  strwi^  or  raloor  in  war  or  the  chase.  Not 
leaa  wonderful  were  his  attatninenta  as  a  Tonng  EtnJent.' 
He  hail  a  complete  mastei;  of  ererr  Greek  philosopher 
from  Thal«s  to  Aristotle,  and  of  the  whole  nnge  <A  Ijdm 
liteiatare  from  Flaattu  to  Qaintilian.  Hw  Dawn  goddess 
fields  to  tbe  praja  of  Borne,  and  reminds  her  that  die 
had  sent  Memnon  to  help  her  Trojan  anoestois.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  reminiscence.  Neither  Troj  vsx  Bome  owed 
■ouch  to  their  champions  from  the  East,  and  both  bad  a 
tragic  end.* 

Bnt  panegyric  was  not  offered  to  Hie  anpenm  <ml7. 
The  membos  of  every  literary  diqne  bnmt  incoue  to 
one  anoUier,  and  both  secolar  and  Chiistiaa  litentore  si« 
tainted  with  the  vice  of  gross  and  insincere  adulation.' 
It  it  difficult  to  undentand  how  men,  often  of  great 
talent,  and  always  widely  read  in  the  really  great  antbors 
of  Greece  and  Borne,  coold  lavish  on  some  versifying 
friend,  whom  the  great  judge  has  condemned  to  oblivion, 
epithets  of  admiration  which  a  sober  criticism  wonJd 
hardly  apply  to  Virgil  or  Pindar.*  We  ara  accustomed 
to  regard  as  provincial  the  habit  of  reckless  and  extrava- 
gant eulogy  of  commonplace  performance.  Bnt  tJie 
greatest  offenders  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were 
men  of  the  world  as  well  as  trained  scholars.  T^ 
neither  their  knowledge  of  men  nor  of  books  had  given 

'  Apoll.  Sid.  Cam~  ii.  IS6  i^l-         tnn^redi    quest    ■«    lapflmden 
'  /t  iL  B21  ■  (addreBMi]  to  S.  Bsmi}.     Cr.  FaniL 

Of.  Rnd.  01.  iL  160.  ■•  *h..«mple.  of  thi»  flatter,  «• 

*  In  the  lettm  of  Sidoain*  pro-  too  frequent  to  be  qaoted.     Ai  a 

bablj  tbe  Rroswatspecimeni  of  this  apecimen  cf.  thseib^Tagftnt  anlocT 

tort  of  (lattaiT  an  ir.  3  ;  Tiii.  10,  of  I^mpridioa  of  Bonle.iai  (Apoll 

11,   13  i   ix.  S I   il.    7,  DOD   extac  Sid.  Ep.  viu.  11],  or  the  gloriGca- 

■d    praesniu  tItI   hominii  ontio,  tion  of  the  litenij  circle  at  Nar- 

qnaiD  poritia  toa  hod  tine  labors  bonoe  (Cnrm.  TxiiL). 
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them  the  sanity,  the  sense  of  proportion,  the  dinotimiii- 
ating  tact  of  genuine  criticism.  That  a  crowd  of  clever 
m^i,  carefully  trained  in  literature,  and  many  of  them 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  their  time  t«  its  cultivation, 
should  be  so  wanting  either  in  sincerity  or  in  literary 
sense,  is  a  most  startling  phenomenon.  The  canaes  of  it 
are  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  want  of  a  career  for  enei^ 
and  ambition,  and  partly  in  the  exaggerated  importance 
attached  to  metre  style,  apart  from  ideas  and  matter. 
The  ambitious  senator,  conacions  of  great  powers,  had  no 
field  for  their  display  except  that  of  literary  composition. 
He  conld  not  win  fame  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  statesman ; 
and  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  it  by  imitations  of 
Vii^l  or  Statius,  or  by  curiously  elaborated  epistles,  to 
win  the  applause  of  posterity.'  He  might  have  little  real 
knowledge,  and  less  fertility  and  originality  of  tbon^t ; 
bnt  bis  early  training  had  given  him  a  facility  of  expres- 
sion or  imitation  which  seemed  to  triumph  over  tiie 
me^reness  of  any  subject.^  Living  in  close  intimacy 
with  men  motilded  by  the  same  powerful  tradition  and 
condemned  to  the  same  sterile  life  as  himself,  the  man, 
who  might  in  other  days  have  commanded  armies  or  com- 
posed a  great  history,  frittered  away  his  talents  on  fugi- 
tive pieces  cast  in  the  conventional  mould,  and  was  led 
by  the  applause  of  a  clique  into  imagining  himself  one  of 
the  immortals.  Occasionally  yon  may  find  a  man  like 
Symmachus  who  has  formed  a  tme  estimate  of  his  own 
poverty  of  intellect ;  *  yet  this  makes  him  all  the  more 
earnest  in  the  cultivation  of  mere  style ;  and,  however 

I  Apoll.  Sid.  Ep,  L  T,  1,  praocipia  cultatibiii,  et  illic  idlnm  peritnm 
.  .  .  nt  si  quae  epistoUe  paulo  poll-  qnaai  qnendam  fecund!  peatorii 
tioraa    tuu    oocuions    fluxsrant,      Tonerem  Gg«r«,abitiuitemeit«rili« 


rstraotatis     eieraplaribns  aTgnmslitum  Tclat  arida  caeapitia 

enndeatisqua  uno  Tolumiue  inoln-  maori  glaeba  jejunat ;  cf.  the  aams 

dam  ;  cf.  viii.  IS.  idw  in  Burio,   Ep.  i.   4,  ucuti  in 

'  Thu  IB  eiprsMmd  franklj  br  jqnno  atqae  otioso  cacapite  magia 

Sidonioa  {Ep.  viii  10),  Dam  mon*  itrennitas  cnltoria  apparst,  etc. 
est  aloqaentibiu   Tins  iseeDiortnu 

fkcnltaUm  n^[otionim  probaie  diS-  '  Sjm.  Ep.  iv.  27,  2S. 
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modest  sboiit  hia  own  powers  he  ma.j  be,  he  will  be 
capable  of  placing  the  Mosdle  ot  Ausouius  in  the  same 
rank  as  the  poems  of  ViigiL*  To  judge  by  the  letters  of 
Sidonias,  the  crowd  of  literary  people  in  Southern  Oaol 
must  have  been  enonnoos,  and  of  all  their  productions 
hardly  a  fragment  has  come  down  to  us.  Trt  among 
these  obscure  and  forgotten  poetasters  and  decloimers  a 
considerable  number  are  represented  not  only  as  equal  or 
even  superior  to  some  great  master,  but  as  actoally,  Ity  a 
miracle  of  versatili^,  combining  the  varied  genius  of 
them  all  There  is  a  poem  of  Sidonius  addressed  toCoa- 
sentzus,'  a  cultivated  mi^ate  of  Karbonne,  which,  for 
sheer  lawless  reckleseoess  of  flatteiy,  could  probably  not 
be  matched.  Magnus,  the  father  of  Consentiua,  is  com- 
paied  with  every  great  name  in  Greek  or  Boman  litera- 
tni«.  Thales,  we  are  told,  and  the  wise  men  of  Greece, 
mi^t  have  listened  to  the  wisdom  of  Magnus  wiUi 
amazement.'  In  geometry  Euclid  would  have  bad  difB- 
cnlty  in  following  in  bis  track.  In  music  the  baid  of 
Thrace,  or  Phoebus  himself,  would  have  to  yield  him  tlw 
palm.  In  dramatic  competition  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Menander  would  vainly  contend  with  him.  Homer  and 
Herodotus  against  such  a  rival  would  hardly  keep  their 
pride  of  place.*  The  long  line  of  Latin  autJiors  from 
Plautns  to  Martial  would  fare  no  better  than  the  Greeka 
One  is  almost  ashamed  to  transcribe  these  absurditiesL 
Hardly  less  outrageous  is  the  odolation  addressed  to 
Mamertus  Claudianus,  who  had  dedicated  his  work  Dt 
Statu  Aninuu  to  Sidonius.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  writer  of  such  a  letter  could  have  read  or  understood 
the  treatise.     Certainly,  were  such  complimenta  offered 

>  S7m.^.L14,itidiinieprot»bi-  UuvnitMoedBtt  cf.  ^  xix.  Paol- 

limimMatcDtntBKohoatoumcBniiciii  ino. 

libru  HftroDia  a^jungo.     Aosoniiu  '  ApoU.  Sid  CbrM.  zziij. 

more  thui  retunu  tlie  efltnpliment  >  /(.  xiiii.  101. 

in  I^  iTii.,  qnii  ita  ad  sntbjins-  t  ii,  ..i:.-   toi  . 
mate  DemoBtbenii,  ant  opulentiMii 
Tulliuam,  But  proprietetem  nostri 
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to  a  philoBophic  writer  of  onr  time,  they  vould  be 
regarded  as  an  insult  or  a  bad  joke.  Not  a  void  is  said 
of  the  theory  of  the  soul  developed  by  Ctaudianoa.  Bat 
he  is  praised  in  the  most  hyberbolical  and  absurd  fashion 
for  his  endless  beaaties  of  style,  and  for  an  abaolately 
irreconcilable  diversity  of  gifts.'  In  a  severe  and  heavy 
disquisitioD,  on  a  highly  abet^act  subject,  Sidonius  finds 
all  the  varied  power  or  peculiar  charm  of  Orpheus  and 
Archimedes,  of  Plato  and  Vitruvius,  of  Pythagoras  and 
Demosthenes,  of  Eortensius  and  Fabius  Cunctator,  Cato 
and  Caesar,  and  all  the  special  arts  in  controversy  of  the 
Christian  fathers.  It  is  as  diEBoult  to  conceive  the  vanity 
which  could  accept  such  flattery,  aa  the  pedantic  bad 
taste  which  could  offer  it.  The  truth  soems  to  be  that 
all  the  great  names  familiar  in  the  schools  were,  by  a 
depraved  mauDerism,  employed,  just  as  the  machinery  of 
exploded  mythology  was  employed,  on  all  occasions,  to 
give  false  dignity  to  a  commonplace  theme.  The  names 
of  gods  and  the  names  of  great  poets  or  philosophers  were 
stage-properties  handed  on  through  tJie  school  tradition 
from  one  generation  to  another.  It  you  wanted  to  express 
admiration  for  anything  or  anybody,  the  schoolmaster  bad 
provided  the  correct  conventional  forms  in  which  the 
euloginm  shonld  be  delivered.  The  gods  were  no  longer 
believed  in ;  probably  some  of  the  authors  referred  to 
were  no  longer,  or  not  often  read.  But  culture  was  a 
worship  of  the  models  of  the  pagan  past,  a  conventional 
discipline,  weighing  on  the  human  mind  with  the  over- 
whelming authority  of  a  thousand  years  of  unbroken 
tradition.  The  classical  inspiration  was  so  divine  that 
all  its  forms  of  expression,  the  mere  names  of  its  great 
adepte,  were  consecrated  for  ever  as  the  symbols  of  an 
nnapproachable  perfection.  Sidonius,  by  reason  of  his 
unconscious  barbarisms,  and  perverse  contortions  and  in- 
genuities, is  removed  tob>  coe^  fi?om  Cicero,  from  Pliny, 

'  Apoll.  Sid.  Bp.  if.  8. 
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even  from  Symmachua  Tet  Sidonios  is  praised  by 
Mamertns  Clandianna  as  the  "  restorer  of  ancient 
eloquence,"^  and  be  r^arded  bimaelf  aa  writing  in  an 
ttnadomed  and  simple  style.'  It  is  tbis  worship  of  past 
excellence,  and  nncrilical  judgment  of  what  has  been 
fittmed  by  inept  imitation  of  the  past,  which  is  the  most 
cniioos  characteristic  of  fifth  century  literature.  There 
never  was  aa.  age  which  was  at  once  so  devoted  to  the 
CDltivati(ni  of  mere  style,  and  which  fell  bo  far  short  of 
the  ideal 

The  faith  in  the  power  of  mere  words,  skilfully  used, 
according  to  the  rules  of  ancient  experience,  was  the 
literary  faith  of  that  age.  And  the  ambition  to  survive 
the  wreck  of  time  as  a  master  of  studied  and  telling 
phrase  is  probably  its  higbeet  ambition.  Even  a  great 
saint  and  ascetic  like  S.  Jerome,  penetrated,  if  any  man 
ever  was,  with  the  thought  of  Uie  nothingness  of  all 
earthly  glory  in  the  view  of  the  solenm  loalities  of  the 
life  to  come,  cannot  shake  off  the  passion,  inspired  by 
memories  of  the  class-room  of  Donatus,  to  live  in  the 
admiration  of  coming  ages.  He  conclndes  his  famous 
consolation  to  Paula,'  on  the  death  of  her  daughter 
Blaesilla,  with  words  which  show  how  little  the  isolation 
and  self-discipline  of  the  cell  at  Bethlehem  had  prevailed 
to  extingnisfa  the  passion  for  literary  fame.  The  name  of 
Blaesilla,  he  says,  will  traveil  everywhere  with  the  works 
of  Jerome,  and  will  have  an  immortality  like  theirs.  On 
the  death  of  Paula,  Jerome  wrote  a  long  and  enthusiastic 
narrative  of  a  life  which  was,  even  in  that  age,  remarkable 

^  Veteiu  rep&ntoT    eloqnnitiu.  3*biiiii  ktmaqoa  Cnribnn  mocite  (J^ 

Sea  the  d«diaitioa  of  the  trwtim  d>  TiiL  16);   cf.  Auaon.  Fn^.  Biai. 

Statu  Animal.  zzii.  for  a  dmllir  taate. 

*  Bp.  Tiii  18,  DO!  opuBsnla  ati-  *  Eiaron.  Ep.  SB,  9  7,  qnootrnqii* 

aioa«  oondidimua  arido.  eiili,  o«rt«  aennonis  nortri   mon[iiiiBnt&    per- 

maiimt  si  parta  rulgato  (of.  Sym.  vcnorm^  ilia  cum  msii  opnacnlia 

Bp.  T.  86).     He  ooDtraita  hii  nm-  pereeriDabitnr.  .  .  .  Breiia    rilaa 

in.  .  f.-ui — ti.  1 — t.  r™  gpabiun  astonut  mmnoria  compan- 

aabit 
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for  absolute  aelf-reaunciation  and  abandonment  of  worldly 
rank  and  wealth.^  The  passionate  sincerity  of  S.  Jerome 
is  evident  in  every  line  of  a  piece  vbicb  is  full  of  the 
romance  of  asceticism.  Yet  he  cannot,  at  the  close, 
refrain  &om  recording  the  fact  that  he  composed  it  in  two 
shoit  sittings,  without  any  attempt  at  elegance  of  style,* 
while  he  has  a  perfect  confidence  that  he  has  left  a  monu- 
ment of  Fanla  which  no  length  of  time  will  ever  efface.* 
We  should  be  guil^  of  no  injustice  to  Sidonius  in  thinlc- 
ing  that  he  rated  his  own  compositions  quite  as  high  as 
he  did  those  of  Mamertus  Claudiaous  or  Lampridius.  He 
certainly  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  his  letters  were 
really  intended  for  the  futnre,*  and  that  he  is  anxious 
about  his  fate  on  what  he  calls  the  "  sea  of  fama"  And 
that  he  thinks  his  fate  depends  entirely  on  his  sl^le  is 
clear  from  die  letter  addnssed  to  Constantius,  to  whom 
the  work  was  entrusted.  He  describes  it  as  marked  by 
"  pagana  aimplicitas,"  so  different  from  the  affected 
ardudc  style,  modelled  on  Saliarian  or  Sibylline  verses, 
which  would  need  some  priest  of  the  ancient  days  to  in- 
terpret Yet  Sidoniua  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  a  stylist. 
We  know  that  he  carefolly  revised  his  letters  before  pub- 
lishing them,  and  that  he  asked  his  friends  to  help  him 
in  giving  them  the  final  polish.' 

It  is  difficult  indeed  for  us,  with  our  severer  ideas  of 
tenth,  to  understand  the  encomiums  which  were  lavished 
by  his  contemporaries  on  the  poems  and  letters  of 
^donius.'     It  is  hard  to  believe  that  these  well-read 

'  HieroD.  Sp.  108,  |  SO,  ttetii  g>t  lettan  wen  pnbluhsd  in  fonr  n- 

Jmiu,  us  immn  qnuiam  nttrnmnm  lays:  (1)  bk.  L  at  the  instance  of 

ab  SB  filiac  dareliotiim.  Conataiitiiu ;  (2)  bk».  ii-vii.  dedi- 

*  Jl.  B  3!.  hone  tibi  librnm  ad  wted  to  the  sama  friend;  ^3)  bk. 
dnaa  Inciibratiaiunilas  diatari  nude  TiiL  at  the  reqaeat  of  Pctronina  of 
et  monlta  oraCio  .  .  .  Arlea  ;  (4)  bk.  ii.  at  the  reqnMt  cl 

*  iB.  I  32,  qood  Dolla  dtatnera       Finninn*  ;  Sid.   ^.  L   1 ;  It.  10 ; 
vii,   18  ;  Tui.   1 ;  II.  1.     Ot  Gar- 


•zemplaribiu    aniialiatisqaa.    The      AftH.  Sid.  p.  112. 
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people  really  regarded  him  as  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
Homer  and  Yiigil.^  Yet  it  is  certain  that  from  the  day 
Then  he  won,  by  his  Panegyric  on  Avitus,  a  statue  in 
the  forum,  he  was,  except  by  a  few  snarling  critics, 
admitted  to  be  the  foremost  man  of  lettete  in  Gaul,  the 
best  and  greatest  representative  of  the  old  classical 
tradition.*  Hie  reputation  lasted  unobscored  all  throu^ 
the  Middle  Ages,  and,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  editions 
of  him,  continued  long  after  the  inventioQ  of  printing. 
The  modern  scholar,  whose  taste  haa  been  formed  on 
dassical  models,  ia  revolted  by  his  afiectations,  his 
perverse  and  barbaions  ingenuitrf,  his  tasteless  fondness 
for  extravagant  verbal  effects.  Yet  we  should  remember 
that  this  is  only  the  final  and  natural  result  of  the 
idolatiy  of  mere  style  in  an  age  without  ideas  oi  any 
healthy  intellectual  movement ;  an  age  in  which  all  the 
stress  of  discipline  was  laid  on  the  memory  and  the 
imitative  powers;  an  age  in  which  men,  expecting 
nothing  new  in  matter  or  Uiought,  had  a  morbid  craving 
for  &esh  sensations  is  style,  and  would  tolerate  and  even 
applaud  any  surprise  of  exaggeration  or  ingenuity  within 
Uie  conventional  limits  set  by  the  schools.  And  the 
critic  inclined  to  be  severe  to  Sidonius  should  remember 
that  he  not  only  represents  a  debased  form  of  culture 
which  grew  inevitably  out  of  the  past,  but  that  he  was 
with  all  his  force  stemming  a  rapid  movement  of  dedina 
However  he  may  flatter  his  literary  friends,  it  is  clear 
that  many  of  his  class  were  falling  away  &om  the  ideal 
of  the  lettered  noble  which  Sidonius  was  constantly  hold- 
ing up  to  his  contemporaries.*  Some  were  becoming 
absorbed  in  &rming  and  hunting ;  *  others  were  having 
their  latinity  corrupted  by  association  with  the  Germans. 

I  ApolL   Sid.   Bp.   T.   17,   miM  '  Ih.   v.   11,  -riiL  2.  Mliun  Mlt 

taiigDU    qnu    ni    Huoni     >nt  poithuiLobiliUtUiiidiaiaiiilittani 

HotDSM     eomp«t«aiteT     Moommo-  nosaa. 
dusntOT. 

»  /*.  U.  Ifl.     Cf.  Tiii.  1.  *  Ib.jm.  t. 
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A  still  laigei  number  probably  auccumbed  to  mere  sloth.^ 
ntere  muat  have  been  man;  living  in  the  seclusion  of 
a  great  estate,  stuiounded  by  luxury,  with  no  stimuloB 
of  public  and  unselfish  interests,  and  cut  off  for  long 
intervals  from  friends  and  equals  by  the  lOving  bands  of 
invadeia,  who  lost  their  taste  for  literature  and  aank 
into  something  like  the  mental  torpor  of  the  mediaeval 
baron. 

This  failure  of  mental  energy,  which  overwhelmed  a 
section  of  the  educated  class,  affected  to  a  certain  extent 
even  those  members  of  it  who  retained  some  energy  and 
literary  ambition.  The  want  of  sustained  power  is  a 
marked  feature  in  the  secular  writers  of  that  ag&  If  we 
pat  aside  the  greater  theological  writings,  there  is  do 
evidence  of  the  spirit  to  conceive,  oi  the  energy  to 
execute,  any  literary  work  on  a  great  scale.  It  does 
not  indeed  surprise  us  that  in  an  age  of  starched  con- 
ventionality the  notes  of  the  higher  poetry  should  be 
silent;  but  that  no  considerable  historical  work  should 
have  been  produced  causes  some  astonishment  There 
was  surely  much  in  the  convulsions  of  the  third  ceutuiy, 
in  the  conflicts  of  religion  in  the  fourth,  in  the  ominous 
appearance  of  the  Northern  peoples  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  startling  calamities  of  the  fifth  century,  to  rouse 
some  one  among  the  host  of  literary  devotees  to  emulate 
the  work  of  Tacitus,  or  even  of  Ammiamis.  Ooce  or 
twice  we  hear  of  some  one  who  had  a  faint  idea  of 
writing  a  history ;  Symmachus,  for  instance,  had  among 
bis  friends  a  group  of  three  brothers,  belonging  to  a 
literary  circle  at  Treves,  one  of  whom  seems  to  have 
thought  of  composing  a  history  of  OauL'  But  the 
history   was  probably  never  written.     Sidonius  bad,  at 

*  Apoll.  Sid.  J^.  U  10, 1,  UQtnm  TindktiTentis,  earn  brsri  ftbolitam 

iiusNbmt  mnltitndo  dwLdiOBorum,  doflsuiiiu     interemptemqne ;      tia 

ut  msi  Tel  pauduiiDi  qniqoe  monm  QiimeinobiliiimteRnaDaiDparpniBA 

lii^Qu  I^turu   proprietatem    de  par  incnrUm  nlgi  deoDlorabuntw. 

trimlinu  bftrbaria  monun  robigins  '  Sym.  ^.   It.  IS. 
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the  Bu^estion  of  Prosper,*  bishop  of  Orleans,  b^tm  a 
DarrotiTB  of  the  war  vith  Attila  and  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
for  which,  through  his  connection  with  Avitus  and  the 
great  leaders  of  that  time,  he  mnst  hare  had  the  most 
aathentic  materials.  Bat  he  soon  gave  np  the  project. 
In  ft  letter  to  Leo,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Yiaigothic 
king,  he  glTea  his  reasons  at  some  length  for  not  under- 
taking the  composition  of  a  historical  work.*  Leo,  vith 
his  eloquence,  his  vast  practical  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  and  a  great  position  which  raised  him  above  the 
fear  of  criticism,  mi^t  fairly  hope  for  fame  as  a  writer 
of  histoiy;'  bat  Sidoniua  feels  himself  shut  out  &om 
this  field,  partly  by  his  clerical  profession,  vowed  to 
humility,  and  concerned  with  the  future  rather  than  the 
present,  partly  by  his  want  of  health  and  vigour ;  *  but, 
evidently  in  the  main,  firom  a  fear  of  publishing  the 
truth  about  persons  of  power  and  influence.'  Sidonius 
may  refer  either  to  inflnential  Roman  nobles  m  to  the 
German  chiefs,  who  were  kept  well  informed  of  what 
was  said  about  them,  and  who  were  evidently  sensitive  to 
Koman  opinion.  The  nearest  approach  to  historical  com- 
position which  Sidonius  ever  made  was  in  his  Pan^yrico. 
And  in  bis  treatment  of  the  relations  of  the  Goths  to  the 

'  ApoU.  Sid,  J^.  Tiii  IB, 

"  lb.  i».  22. 

'  P>.  It.  22,  tu  mi  praeter  alo- 
quentum      Binpilarem,     acie  ~~  ~ 
ingentii  miigiA  opportDiiitAS. 
QniquB  prseetauti  positui  ia 
mine  noa  necesM   biAxt  *el 
primera     Terum     vel     concii 
mend«dam.     On  th«  Bom&n  con- 
eeptioa  of  hiitor;  even  in  tlie  but 
times  cf.  H.    Nettleahip,   Ltetitm 
and  Eataut,  2nd  Mnes,  p.  67. 

*  ApolL  SM,  Ep.  iv.  22,  postremo 
langnor  impedimento,  etc. 

*  lb.  ir.  32,  turpiter  f&Ua,  pari- 
coloM  Ten  dicnntur.  Eat  enim 
Imjusmodi  tfaemt,  in  quo  bononun 
■i  liMiiu  menUoDsm,  modic&  gratis 
psntni,   si   aotkUlinm, 


aOmias.  Cf.  Hieron.  Ckron.  Frsaf, 
id  fin.,  quo  fine  (i.«.  S78)  coDtentiu 
reliqanm  teTiiporil  Grstisni  at 
Theodosii  latioris  hixtoiua  stilo 
naemiTi,  mm  que  dt  mvtntibtu 
limutrim  Itttra  ti  vere  Kriber« .  .  . 
ud  juoniam,  dibaechantibui  adlute 


Plin.   . 


,    8,   12, 


Vetera  et  scripts  sUiBt  p&ntk  ii 
i^nisitio  aad  onerou  coUstio.  In- 
t&ct.i  et  novs  I  Grsvis  oSsnss, 
leyjs  gratis.  (Quoted  by  Peter, 
OtxMiMl.  Liu.  «ber  die  Sdnu 
Kaiseneit,  ii.  191.]  Peter  hss  s 
good  cli&pter  on  tbe  inSnenee  of 
rhetoric  on  history,  a.  179  tqg.  ;  of. 
H.  Nettleehip,  Laiura  and  Baofp, 
2nd  wrie*,  p  87. 
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Empire  in  the  eulogy  of  Avitus,  and  of  the  lelations  of 
East  and  West  in  the  poem  on  AnthemiuB,  he  shows 
that  he  keenly  realised  die  delicate  task  which  awaited 
any  contemporary  historian  of  that  stormy  time.  To 
these  considerations  we  may  add  the  reticence  as  to  the 
prospects  of  the  Empire  which  patriotic  pride  seemed  to 
impose  on  Romans.  Enthosiastic  Christians  like  Orosins 
or  SalviaDua,  from  different  points  of  view,  and  with 
varying  objects,  discnssed  the  import  of  tiie  great  changes 
which  were  passing  before  their  eyes.  But  the  man  who 
belonged  more  to  the  old  Boman  world  than  to  the 
detached  society  of  the  Church  shrank  from  examining 
them  with  an  open-eyed  scrutiny.  His  faith  in  the 
destiny  of  Borne,  in  the  stability  of  the  ancient  order 
and  cultnie,  had  all  the  force  of  a  religion,  and  he 
instinctively  turned  away  from  the  spectacle  of  illusions 
which  seemed  to  be  vanning  in  gloom.  The  conception 
of  history  as  a  truthful  record  of  fact  had  for  ages  been 
prc^ressively  depraved  by  the  influence  of  the  rhetorical 
school,  and  the  events  of  the  fifth  century  did  not  offer  a 
tempting  field  even  for  the  most  audacious  rhetoric. 

Whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  there  is  no 
work  of  the  fifth  century  which,  either  in  matter  or  in 
form,  can  pretend  to  the  name  of  history.  Instead  of  it 
we  inherit  only  some  jejune  chronicles,  arid  in  style,  and 
often  ludicrously  capricious  in  their  selection  of  events 
deemed  wortliy  of  narration,  occasionally  rousing  a 
curiosity  which  they  never  satisfy.  The  Chronicle  of 
ProBper  of  Aquitaine,^  which,  down  to  the  year  378,  is 
founded  on  S.  Jerome's  version  of  Eusebius,  professes  to 
give  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  birth  of  Seth  to 
the  taking  of  Borne  by  the  Vandals  in  455.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  attitude  of  the  writer's  nund,  the 
method    on    which    he    conducted,  his    studies,    or    the 


>  Qennad.  da  Serip.  Eed.  a.  84  ; 

down   only  to  445,  o 

Ebert,   Lit.   da  MiUtlail.   i.  441. 

PstAT,  GanhiMl.  lAU. 
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principle  which  guided  him  in  his  selection  of  events. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  work  there  is  the  strangest 
jumble  of  detached  and  often  nninteiesting  facts,  taken 
at  random  from  the  annals  of  Persia,  Palestine,  Oreece, 
and  Borne,  without  any  sense  of  pioportion  or  relative 
importance.  The  most  momentous  periods  or  crises  are 
omitted,  oi  dismissed  in  a  single  perfiinctory  phrase. 
The  reign  of  Xerxes,  for  example,  is  casually,  and  rather 
inaccumtely,  mentioned  as  contemporaneous  wit^  the 
lives  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.'  The  Persian  invaaioa 
is  not  alluded  to ;  the  age  of  Ferides  is  an  utter  blank. 
Not  a  single  event  of  the  PeloponneeiaD  war  is  recorded. 
With  a  lordly  disr^aid  of  chronology  and  the  ^actical 
side  of  human  afbiis,  Empedodes,  Zeno,  Farmenides, 
Heraclitns,  Hippocrates,  and  Socrates  are  allowed  to  have 
that  great  age  to  themselves.  The  reign  of  Alexander 
and  the  campaigns  of  Caesar  in  Gaul  are  only 
honoured  by  a  couple  of  lines,*  while  many  lines  are 
given  to  obscure  Hebrew  pontifEa,  and  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  chosen  people.  When  we  come  to  the  period  in 
which  Prosper  must  have  been  personally  interested,  and  for 
which  he  is  solely  reeponsible,  the  disproportiDn  becomes 
even  more  startling.'  The  great  incursions  of  Alaric  and 
fiadagaisos,  the  capture  of  Rome,  and  the  Vandal  occu- 
pation  of  Africa,  are  recorded  with  rather  less  emphasis 
than  the  apparition  of  a  dove-shaped  meteor  which 
blazed  for  thirty  days,*  or  the  incredible  abstinence  of  an 
Egyptian  monk,  or  the  feuds  of  John  Cbrysostom  and 
TheophiluB  of  Alexandria.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
say  that  the  interest  of  Prosper  in  his  own  province 
sheds  here  and  there  a  ray  of  light  on  that  dim  period  in 

'  Xsrzn  ragnat  umfa  XX.  quo  oariTiiiili*. 

tempore    Sophoclei    at    Enripide*  '  It  might  hars  basn  titou^t 

oUn  habeb&ntnr.  eqiukll;  intereitiiig  to  an  •celnuitiD 

*  Casur  Bhennm  truuriens  Oer-  that  in  Uiia  tbtj  fear  waa  iaanad 

muida  Taitat,  Galliai  anbigit  tha     great    ediot    of    Theodonot 

'  Pnwp.  C^ron.  pt.  iL  (uf  i^L,  agauut   pagan    MoriSaea,   C.    TK. 

*     "'  -  L  10,  12. 
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which  the  Visigoths  were  making  themselves  masters  of 
Southent  GauL'  The  same  provincial  patriotism  is  even 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Gallician 
bishop  Idatius.  Although  Idatius  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Places  m  his  youth,*  and  represented  his  pro- 
vince aa  an  envoy  to  Aetins,  he  shows  less  interest  in  the 
general  history  of  the  Empire  than  his  brother  chromcler. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  its  provoking  brevity,  the  work  of 
Idatios  gives  some  welcome  glimpses  of  the  career  of 
the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  of  the  ravages  of  the  Vandal  Seets, 
of  the  campaigns  of  Theodoric  against  the  Sueves  in  Spain, 
and  of  the  Bufferings  of  tiiat  unfortunate  province  from 
the  hordes  who  swept  acroes  it  The  mind  of  Idatios  is 
full  of  the  horrors  of  famine  and  slaughter  which  he  must 
have  often  witnessed.  There  is  a  strange  pathos  in  his 
brief_  record  of  the  misery  which  has  found  no  other  voice. 
Ihx>sper  and  Idataus,  howevw,  do  not  belong  to  the 
circle,  the  literary  tone  of  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
describe.  We  should  have  been  thankful  if  any  of  tbe 
friends  of  Symmachus  or  Sidonius  had  left  us  even  such 
scrappy  and  unconnected  jottings  on  tbe  great  events 
tiurongh  which  tiiey  lived.  Whatever  faults  of  style  and 
ezectttiou  the  earnest  Christian  writers  of  that  time  may 
offer  to  criticism,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  to  their 
credit  that  they  were  occupied  with  living  interests  and 
ideas,  while  tbe  semi-pagan  men  of  the  world  were  toying 
with  mythological  fancies,  and  feeding  one  another's 
vanity  with  tricks  and  surprises  of  style.  The  defects  of 
secular  literature  can  nearly  all  be  traced  to  barrenness  of 
thought  and  absence  of  sincerity  and  love  of  truth ;  and 
these  (^ain  were  the  direct  result  of  a  school  training, 
the  whole  aim  of  which  was  to  turn  out  imitators  and 

>  Cf.   Pnisp.   C^m.   ad  tu   41%  propriaa  persgriiutioiiii  in  tapn- 

419,  426,  436,  439.  dieti*  tegioulbtu  ndhnc  in&ntnln* 

*  Idat  CAroR.  Praef.   Hs  remem-  Tiduw  m*  oertus  aDni.      Tha   pil- 

bend  haviivg  seen  8.  Jerome  :  qnran  grimagB  wu  probably  about  407 ; 
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masteis  of  striking  phrase.  SymmBcIiiis  and  Sidonius 
were  often  qnite  conscioaa  that  they  had  nothing  to  say, 
or  that  the  subject  was  slight  and  trivial ;  but  the  mait 
who  bad  been  trained  to  find  aiguments  for  or  against 
the  tDarriflge  of  a  Vestal,'  or  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
Thetis  as  she  gazed  on  the  corpse  of  Achilles,  cared  for 
his  subject  only  aa  a  stamulus  to  ingenuity,  a  field  for 
exhibiting  his  skill  in  phrase-making.*  The  poorer  and 
more  commonplace  the  theme,  the  more  tempting  the 
chance  for  rhetorical  display. 

In  poetry  the  poverty  of  imagination  was  to  some 
extent  conc^ed,  or  supplemented,  by  the  lavish  employ- 
ment of  mythological  scenery.  Glaudian,  it  is  true,  had 
real  poetic  gifts ;  yet  from  taste  or  policy '  he  does  not 
shrink  &om  the  startling  incongruity  of  enthroning 
Theodosiaa,  the  champion  of  the  Church,  among  the 
Olympian  goda,*  or  of  inviting  Serena,  who  was  execrated 
by  all  true  pf^ans  for  appropriatii^  tbe  necklace  on  the 
holy  image  of  the  great  goddess,  to  preside  as  another 
Juno  at  the  nuptials  of  another  Orpheus.*  But  his 
Christian  contemporaries  or  later  imitatois  are  as  pagan 
in  their  imagery,  without  his  pagan  attachments.  S. 
Faulinus  had  torn  himself  from  the  semi-pagan  socie^  of 
Aqnitaine,  to  lead  a  life  of  austerity  and  prayer.  And 
his  shocked  and  afflicted  friend  Anaonius  reproaches  him 
with  his  faithlessness  to  old  ties  by  an  appeal  to  the 
mythical  types  of  loyal  friendship,  Theseus  and  Pirithoos, 


I  Eunad.  Did.  ztL  {Cor^.  Scrip,       pwrienciwiina*.       0£     fikiuehtai, 
x/.p.  471).  Ja^bOdur,  p.  GEE,  od  tlia  qnntioB 

*  A.   zxv.      Thtn   ii   a   mora      of  Clandun'i  attitada  to  Chrutiui- 


cnrioiu  nibject  in  Ditl.  ix.,   "in  itr;   01»ndiux.  Cbm.   PanA,   aad 

euju  gni  in  lapan&ri  atatnuu  Miner-  ^li^-  wt  Jaealium ;  Omum,  OVvt 

TM   locftTlt"      For  the   effect   of  au  V™  SiicU,  I  800, 

dtdamatio  on  Gctitioiu  themea  v.  *  In  Stxt.  Cora.  Sonor.  101 : 

H.  NgttlMhip,  Ltctura  and  Snayt,  [,]ii  m,  puwi  qui  to  Hoani  Olrnpna 

2nd  sarin,  pp.  112,  US ;  cf.  Fet«r,  raeoadaiitopatlL 

GtstJuMl.  LUL  IL  208.  .  •  Qi^nd   a,,  IL  84  ■ 

•  Ororiiu,    TiL     86,    atvlea    him  ^  ™od  Thnlcin  Juno  pliabDli  Orpl«, 

poeU  qnidem  ezuniDi  aed  pagumi  £os  potnli  tuUi  mm,  Smoa,  neb. 
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Fylades  and  Orestes,  Nisus  and  Euryalua.^  The  Christian 
Sidonius  did  not  scruple  to  use  to  the  uttermost  the 
wealth  of  ancient  pagan  imagination  to  aid  his  own 
rather  barren  fancy.  The  macMnety  of  his  Panegyrics 
on  Christian  Emperora  is  all  borrowed  bom  the  pagan 
past  The  cradles  of  Anthemlae  and  Avitus  are  sur- 
rounded with  omens  of  their  future  greatness  of  the 
antique  kind.*  The  Rome  which  receives  or  claims  them 
as  her  rulers  seems  for  the  moment  to  be  the  Eome  of 
the  early  Caesars,  still  true  to  her  ancient  god&  One 
would  never  gather  from  such  pieces  that  the  religion  of 
Jupiter  and  Mars  and  Venna  had  been  for  generations 
lying  crushed  under  penal  edicts,  and  that  to  offer  a 
grain  of  incense  on  the  old  altars,  or  to  screen  the  super- 
stitioua  votary,  might  be  punished  with  conSscation,  exile, 
or  even  with  death.'  Yet  there  is  a  showy  insincerity 
about  the  mythoI(^cal  ornament  of  Sidonius  which  to 
the  critical  eye  saves  him  itom  any  imputation  of  believ- 
ing in  the  gods  whom  he  uses  for  poetic  effect  Claudian 
after  all  is  a  real  poet ;  he  is  a  posthumous  child  of  the 
great  age,  and  has  something  of  ita  fire  and  manner ;  but 
the  mythological  pomp  of  Sidonius  belongs  to  the  same 
order  of  tasto  as  the  sham  Qothic  of  Strawberry  Hill,  or 
the  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  the  Damon  and  Cupid,  of  Gay 
or  Prior.  It  is  lavished  with  a  frenzy  of  pedantry  on 
subjects  which  by  contrast  render  it  only  ridioulons. 
Pontius  Paulinas  had  built  himself  a  sumptuous  country 
seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  fortified  with  impreg- 
nable walls,  and  arranged  with  ail  that  could  minister  to 
luxurious  or  fastidious  taste.  '  Sidonius  is  not  satisfied 
with  describing  it  simply  as  he  had  seen  it  Its  splendour 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  prophecy.*  Ages  before  the 
Bni^s  of  Leontius  was  built,  Bacchus  is  described  as 
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retorning  from  his  conquest  of  the  Kaet,  seated  on  his 
car  drawn  by  tigers,  and  escorted  by  fauns  and  satyrs. 
He  was  travelling  through  the  air  in  triumph  to  Thebes, 
when  be  was  met  by  Fhoebus,  and  urged  to  turn  his 
course  from  the  city,  where  his  godhead  had  been  flouted 
by  FenUieus,  to  that  spot  in  the  distant  West  where  the 
vision  of  the  god  of  prophecy  saw  the  stately  towers  of 
Faolinus  already  rising  in  the  future. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  century,  marriagea  in  Christian 
families  were  still. celebrated  by  an  epithalamiom  in  the 
old  pagan  manner.  Sidonius  has  left  two  of  these  pieces, 
ia  which  his  taste  is  probably  seen  at  its  worst.  In  one 
of  these,  Venus  is  summoned  by  her  son  to  visit  the 
home  of  the  bride  In  the  West.^  On  the  shores  of 
Corinth  the  goddess  is  found  asleep  in  her  temple, 
goi^eous  with  many-coloured  marbles,  and  all  the  precious 
stones  known  to  the  ancients.  Venus,  after  a  eulogy  on 
the  beauty  of  Iberia,  which  the  goddess  confesses  might 
have  won  the  prize  in  the  famous  contest  on  Mount  Ida, 
obeys  the  call  of  her  son.  She  makes  her  journey  in 
the  orthodox  fashion,  sailing  through  the  air  on  a  car  of 
crystal  and  gold,  drawn  by  her  swans,  while  her  train  is 
swelled  by  the  Graces,  Flora,  Fomona,  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  and  the  noisy  rout  of  Bacchua  The  hrid^room, 
in  whose  honour  this  belated  pagan  song  was  composed, 
was  that  Euric  who,  descended  from  the  great  Anician 
house,*  some  years  afterwards  took  the  vow  of  renuncia- 
tion, and  became  bishop  of  Limoges.  He  probably  lived 
to  see  the  great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Foitiers,  in  which 
a  son  of  his  friend  Sidonius  rode  at  the  bead  of  the 
nobles  of  Auveigne,  who  were  fighting  in  the  Visigothic 
cause  against  the  victorious  Franks.* 


'  Carm.  iL  •  Gr^.  Tar.  HM.  Fr.  ji.  o.  87, 

'  Sm  tbe  eptapfa  by  Fortnuatos,  maximua  ibi  (in  campo  VogllulMua) 

qpoted  in  KruMO'B  Pra^.   Bane.  tana     ArreniOTOin     poptdua,    qni 

Bp.  p  liii.  mm  Apollinua  veuertt,   et  priml 
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Not  leas  incongmous  ie  the  epithaUmium  composed 
for  the  wedding  of  Polemins.^  In  this  poem  the  bride- 
groom is  s  philosopher,  and  the  patron  goddess  is  no 
longer  Yenns  bnt  Minerva,  who  is  seen  hastening  to 
Attica,  dad  in  all  her  traditional  armour,  her  shield 
coTeied  with  scenes  from  the  war  with  the  Giants.  The 
poet  carries  as  to  a  stately  temple  in  Attica,*  in  whidt 
are  gathered  all  the  sages  and  philosophers  known,  by 
name  at  least,  in  the  Gallic  schools.  The  yonng  Platooist 
is  found  seated  among  this  august  company,  receivii^  the 
compliments  of  the  Academy.*  On  another  side  are  dis- 
played the  works  of  embit^ery  which  are  dear  to  the 
virgin  goddess ;  amot^  them  a  robe  in  whose  teztore  are 
figured  a  host  of  legendary  moneten,  which  are  enumer- 
ated like  the  beasts  in  a  men^erie.*  And  the  bride  is 
discovered  working  into  a  mantle  of  victory  for  her  father, 
a  veteran  of  the  Spanish  wars,*  the  tales  of  Penelope's 
web,  of  Orpheus  and  Enrydice,  and,  strange  subject  for 
Christian  maiden's  thoughts,  the  legends  of  tlie  many 
amours  of  the  king  of  the  gods.'  Minerva,  with  the  help 
of  Plato,  overcomes  the  philosophic  indifTerence  of 
Polemius  to  wedlock,  and  the  pair  are  united  in  the  hope 
t^t,  favoured  by  the  harmonioiu  sisters,  the  marriage 
may  give  the  world  another  Plato !  ^  Sidonius,  soon  after 
the  composition  of  this  piece,  became  a  bishop,  and  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  pt^^  poetry  as 
inconsistent  with  his  sacred  profession.'  One  could  have 
wished  that  the    renunciation  had    been  made  a    little 


sooner. 

(plnnnut)  qni  enuit  ez  leiutoribiu 

•  R.  T.  1S6. 

coTTuarant.      For  tii«  lite  of  this 

'  76.  IT.  175. 

'  lb.  r.  181. 

Qrigair*  da  Tour.,  pp.  1*2 1;?. 

>  Comt.  XT. 

•  j^.  ix.  12, 1  ;  Oennmiii's  ApolL 

■JS.T.  86«rj. 

Sid.   pp.   Se  ftnd  60.      Ha  irToto, 

*  Ih.  V.  121. 
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The  abuse  of  mythological  ornament  was  only  one 
result  of  a  depravation  of  literary  feeling  which  is  quits 
aa  marked  in  the  piose  as  in  the  poetiy  of  the  age. 
Indeed,  in  mere  style  and  stiucture,  it  might  be  main- 
tained that  the  proae  is  more  tasteless  and  corrupt  than 
the  poetry.  Sidonius  recognised  in  theory  that  prose 
style  should  he  less  Inxuriant/  and  he  was  under  the 
delusion  that  he  wrote  a  prose  of  severe  simplicity.  Yet 
nearly  every  form  of  exa^erated  and  misplaced  artifice, 
which  criticism  has  observed  in  his  verse,*  can  be  dia* 
covered  in  the  letters  of  Sidonius,  and  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  Alliteration  and  assonance,'  pompous 
peripbissia  taking  the  place  of  simple  expression  of 
ordioary  fact,  antithesis  without  real  contrast,  similarity 
of  sound  with  no  similarity  of  sense,*  outrageous  hyperbole, 
and  the  most  excruciating  puns' — all  these  vices  were 
cultivated  by  Sidonius,  with  a  melancholy  waste  of  efforts 
The  curious  student  must  read  Sidonius  himself  to 
appreciate  the  pervetse  elaboration  of  his  style.  It  stares 
at  OS  horn,  every  page.  No  translation  could  give  even 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  ingenious  torture  to  which 
the  Latin  language  has  been  subjected  by  this  devotee  of 
the  past  Nor  was  Sidonius  peculiar  in  these  faults  of 
style.  It  is  true  that  in  him  the  combined  literary  vanity 
and  search  for  piquant  phrase  at  any  cost,  whioh  character- 
ised his  class,  were  seconded  by  a  talent  and  fadlity 
which  were  then  unrivalled,  and  almost  universally 
admired.'  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  shadowy  crowd 
of  poets  and  orators,  whom  he  has  saved  from  oblivion 

'  Ep.  via  16,  S,  in  hiNi  itilo  oni      44  ;  ^  L  8,  g  2 ;  riii  S,  1. 

nonurbMiiuleiHa  inest,  sedpagina  t  ^iim.  iiiiL  480- 

BimpliciU.      .  Nm      opuwula  adaliu.  KxUlitMqo^ 

gennoDe   eondidimiu    uido  eiili,  .  „    .       „  ,                  i       . 

certe  numina  «  purte  Tii]g.tfl,  °  ^-  "■  >8.  ^-  prpetoo  durent 

"  Fertis,  AtoII.  Sid.   «nd  »t»  onJnun.  PwpetuL 

Zeil,  in.  p.  17.  •  Mwoert.  CUad.  Pra^.  dt.  Slaiu 

*  For  the  wont  specimeM  cf.  ^.  Animat ;  OecnEid.  de  Scrip.  3xL  a. 

riiL  7,  fi  2  ;  I  5,  i  0  ;  Carm.  ]iiiu.  92  ;  cf.  Oertnun.  p.  112. 
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b7  his  extravagant  eulogies,  pleased  him  b;'  the  very 
fkolts  which  he  cultivated  bo  aBBiduously  in  himself  And 
in  imitators  of  his  style,  such  as  Buric  of  Limc^ea,^  ws 
find  in  degenerate  form  the  same  ill-aimed  liteiaiy 
ambition,  and  vicioos  elaboiation  of  the  oommooplace, 
which  are  at  the  root  of  the  faults  of  Sidonius. 

8idoiiiu8  aa  a  stylist  is  Lot  a  solitary  eccentric ;  he  is 
the  most  complete  and  elaborate  piodnct  of  a  wom-oat 
system  of  edacation,  and  of  a  society  which  had  spent 
its  force  and  was  living  in  a  world  of  ghosts  and  illo- 
sions.  The  very  titles  of  "  mi^animitas,"  "  sablimitas," 
"celsitudo  tua,"'  given  by  friends  to  one  another  in 
ordinary  intercourse,  reveal  an  age  which  cared  for  forms 
and  words  rather  than  for  the  sincerity  of  &ct.  Trained 
to  believe  that  deUcste  manipulation  of  language  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  efiect  was  the  great  end  of  edacation, 
and  that  the  very  poverty  of  matter  offered  a  finer 
opportanity  for  display  of  rhetcnrical  art,  men  came  to  care 
noUiing  about  fact  and  truth,  or  even  the  solid  thoughts 
of  the  great  writers  whom  they  devotedly  studied. 
Condemned  to  a  sterile  and  monotonous  existence,  with 
no  wholesome  ambition  or  saving  practical  interest,  the 
clever  man  of  the  world  found  his  only  intellectual 
stjmnlua  in  surprises  and  sensational  effects  of  style,  and 
Uie  morbid  appetite  for  novelty  and  piquancy  stimulated 
fresh  efTorts  of  perverted  ingenuity,  and  drew  taste  farther 
and  farther  from  the  beaten  pa&  of  simple  expression. 
By  an  inevitable  Nemesis,  these  idolaters  of  mere  st^le 
ended  in  writing  a  barbarous  jargon,  which  even  some  of 
the  adepts  could  hardly  interpret' 

The  adepts  in  the  precious  style  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifth  century  were  countless.  The  Visigoth  and 
Vandal  did  not  much  disturb  their  futile  enthusiasm.     In 

>  Cf.    ths   ktrsotad    modat;  of         ■  B>.  iL  28,  \  8,  iU  pru  obKuii- 
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•stMi  vhica  v«t«  a^a  u^i  az>^  !>Cieig3ecd  bj-  G^)cliie 
«ni:>i«t,  at«D  caJ::.'*'  acrwd  tixeci^lTes  wrrh  liair  isd:*- 
ti^A»  tM  Hi.'iar  an^  TirgH  aad  Pli^r,  iLdr  iecl«nai«y 
du;.!art«,  tt.*ir  cLIIiUb  sp^^  viui  '  Tcnos  edxHa  et 
rwurrentea," '  The  poetDs  and  leUos  of  Sid<Riioi  ate 
bfUn  extfAi^  as  a  Mor^t<nae  of  mfonnadon  as  to  the 
litjexarj  hvH/rj  of  Ids  time;  sod  for  the  qmrit  of  it 
Hbny  are  iordaablft  Bat  the  modem  am  onlj  scan 
ikif.  \(/a^  amy  of  Cn^jtten  namea  and  ejAietiienl  repo- 
tationa  with  a  languid  inteseat  or  a  pathetic  aone  of 
the  ranity  of  provincial  fame.  Hie  Inilliaat  clique  at 
Narbrmne,*  jnrista,  poeta,  {Aiilosophen,  were  donbtleaa  tbtj 
pleaasnt  and  iotereatiiig  to  one  anoth^.  Thej  h"^  tlie 
pride  of  thinldng  that  a  Leo  oombined  an  unriTalled  legal 
lore  with  a  lyric  power  which  mi^  have  challenged 
Horace  or  Findu,'  that  a  Magnus  poaaened  all  the  depth 
and  actuneo  of  the  greatest  Greek  thinkers,  and  conld 
coDtend  on  equal  terms  in  their  sqnrate  fields  with 
Sophocles  and  Menander,  with  Homor  and  Vitgi],  with 
Herodotns  and  Sallnat;*  that  the  lyrics  of  Consentiiis 
were  destined  to  charm  posterity.'  Vienne  boasted  to 
have  in  Snpandos  a  rhetorician  who  had  the  genina  of  the 
great  age  of  Gallic  ihetoric,  die  copioosness  of  Delphidins, 
the  art  of  Agroecins,  the  energy  of  Alcimoa.  Secondinns, 
equally  ready  in  celebrating  in  reise  a  wedding  or  an 
exploit  of  the  chose,  was  famed  for  the  skill  and  veiled 
severity  with  which  he  avenged  the  murder  of  Chilperic 
and  his  queen  by  Gundobold.'  Botdeaux  had  still  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  generation  of  Ausonius  in  the 
brilliant  yet  melancholy  figure  of  lAmpridina,  There  was 
none  of  his  literary  friends  to  whom  Sidonius  was  more 


earrtn*.    i,*.    which  can  b«  ntd 
•Ithnr  bMliirftrda   or   forwtrdi,   fn 
SpAx.  II,  I  I: 
Bona  tltt  lublU  motlbu  Ibit  ua/a. 
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devoted,  or  of  whom  perhapa  be  baa  left  bo  vivid  a  portrait. 
Lampridios  was  bot-beaded,  imprndent,  and  the  alave  of 
saperstition.  He  was  perhaps  not  nnkiiidly,  but  he  was  a 
difficnit  friend,  who  showed  his  better  side  to  the  gentle 
and  tolerant  bishop  of  Auvergne.  Sidonius  exhausts  even 
his  repertory  of  eulogy  in  the  efTort  to  do  justice  to  the 
boundless  range  of  Lampridius'  accomplishments.  He 
was  an  accomplished  orator;  he  could  compose  with 
equal  readiness  on  auy  subject,  in  any  species  of  veise, 
&om  the  most  weighty  to  the  most  frivolous.  Epic  or 
eb^c,  tragic,  bucolic  or  fescennine,  were  all  alike  to  Ms 
miraculous  facility.  He  was  probably  the  last  pagan 
man  of  letters  in  the  West.  A  troop  of  AMcan  diviners 
came  to  Bordeaux,  and,  on  a  study  of  bis  constellation, 
foretold  the  very  day  and  hour  of  his  death.  On  the 
fated  day  the  paragon  of  Gallic  culture  perished  igno- 
miniously  by  the  hands  of  his  slaves. 

Many  another  orator  or  poet,  who  then  enjoyed  a 
short-lived  fame,  we  must  leave  to  slumber  on  in  the 
pages  of  Sidonius.  We  are  now  wandering  in  a  land  of 
pale,  silent  shades.  Only  one  of  all  that  company  has  in 
a  fashion  survived  to  tell  us  what  manner  of  men  they 
were.  It  is  perhaps  ungrate^  to  bjiTi  to  part  from  onr 
guide  with  only  a  recollection -of  the  faults  of  the  society 
which  be  has  so  faithfully  described  to  us.  Like  many 
another  obscure  generation,  they  performed  their  allotted 
part  in  shaping  or  guarding  the  future  of  humanity.  To 
preserve  the  tradition  of  ite  hard-won  culture  may  be  at 
times  as  necessary  a  task,  though  one  not  so  strildng  to 
the  imagination,  as  to  be  the  pioneers  in  fresh  conquests. 
And  these  now  forgotten  pedants,  in  a  period  of  political 
convulsion  and  literary  decadence,  softened  the  impact  of 
barbarism,  and  kept  open  for  coming  ages  the  access  to  the 
distant  sources  of  our  intellectual  life. 
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177  ;  growtb  tit,  illnibated  from 
tha  Coda,  241  *»• ;  In  the  tima  of 
the  inTaoiooa,  the  Taigi,  879 

ttaadr  rilatioD  to  Boma,  841  ;  their 
Ungi,  214  n.  S,  8S1 

(krthage,  nga  for  tba  theatre  at,  68 

Chiiicb,  tha,  her  polior  of  ujcomino- 
datJon  towaidi  pagan  pncttsea,  G  ; 
ehnrah  lifk  in  Oanl  in  tha  fifth 
iMntorr,  180,  212,  221  ;  lowered 
moral  tone  oi,  at  Rom^  ISS 

OUndian,  h«  diMppean  on  tfaa  fall  of 
Stillcho,  hli  raligioaa  position,  hta 
faith  in  Rome,  44, 4B  ;  hia  eoBtampt 
for  the  ByzantliiQ  noblea,  faia  deTO- 
tion  to  Stilicho  and  Honorias,  46  ; 
dedtcataa  the  Dt  Saplu  Pnaap. 
to  PloMutinni,  155 

Ooda,  rhetorical  obaraalsr  of  tba  later, 
38,  211  ;  inminaT7  of  ila  picture 
of  Bodetr.  22s ;  what  It  rereala  of 
the  ipirit  of  the  gnvsniment  and 
tbe  Boiparor'a  oonceptloo   of  hia 


oOo^  no,  sn,  376,  S77 ;  meal* 
thadegaroftheamalei^Me;  aad 
the  trnpotaon  of  tbe  svreniiuat, 
2«7 ;  hwaaBenxuana  <<  279, 880 
Conalantioa,  bia  Tint  to  BMua  in  SM, 


tbiT  dnort  thdr  hmctlDnB,  S84 

Calta,  EMtsm,  th^  ehnwtariatka, 

7,8,78;  tb«ri  ^     " 


Pnnie  wai^  78,  79  ;  Ik^  thay  aaj 
i«Bl  apbritud  inlMaoe  1  S4,  90 
CnrUlai,  tbeir  clianeter  ■■  daKiibed 
br  Salriano^  138  ;  192  lawi  n- 
lating  to  them  in  the  llieod.  Oode, 
329  ;  tbdr  mnniclpal  and  imperial 
bnrdeaa,  250,  861 ;  their  import- 
ance  in  the  tjn  of  tbe  Emperor, 
252;  ^  to  escape  from  thdi 
burdens,  2GS,  254  ;  their  attempt 


checked,  256,  268  ;  their  posfticB 
strictly  hsreditu7,  SfiS  ;  tfacir  dis- 
abillities,  257,  268 

CnrJoai,  thefr  tonction^  338 ;  thdlt 
cranptiaB,  289,  240 

Cnmis  pnblicns,  laglilation  on  the 
■abject  of  its  abnaa  and  disorganiu- 
tton,  238,  239  ;  eUll  umlnterrapted 
between  Oanl  and  Italy  Id  4«7, 
881. 

Daemons,  the  belief  in,  attaokad  bj 

a  Angnitliie,  51 ;  hia  belief  in  their 

powen  for  eritj  60 
Damasos,     Pope,    hie    conflict    with 

Drsiniu  for  the  ptqial  tbrone,  IS  ; 

opposes  the  restoration  of  the  An 

Viotoriae,  SO 
DafonsDT,  hii  powen,  276  n.  2 
Delaton,  described  by  Sldonlna,  377 
DemetiiaB,  granddanghtcr  or    Seit 

Petr.  Praboa,  har  misfortanea,  808 
Desertion,  pravalanca   ot,  236 ;    de- 

serterg  claased  with  briguidB,.24I ; 

■haltered  by  procnraton.  26S 
DiTination,  in  Oanl,  4  ;  Lampadina 

devoted  to,  16  ;  nvinl  of,  under 

the   government  of  Attains,    43  ; 

Taican  dirinaiB  offer  their  aervicea 

to     Pompeianoa,     against     Alario. 

49. 
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■edldtu,  Mm  of  ATitiu,  and  brothar- 
in-l&w  of  BIdoniui,hli  chmty,  191 ; 
fail  galUnt  dafuice  of  Aamsne 
igkliut  the  GotfaB,  317,  S64 

Bdncatioii,  it*  nnobuigjng  chvacter, 
161  iqj.  I  pioTialon  for,  under  the 
Empire,  SS9  igq.;  privilagee  of 
teachers,  400  ;  Uiilr  pajmgnt,  403, 
40S  ;  thetr  •ocul  podtlan,  40)  (gg. ; 
ths  great  aohool*  of  Gaul,  406  sgq. ; 
IivoiiTita  anthon  In  the  fifth  ean- 
tmr,  419,  431 

Ennodtiu,  an  uwaont  of^  his  DieHoiut, 

sei 

Hplphaniiu  or  Pavia,  his  minion  to 
Enrio,  86S 

Bngeniaj,  hii  charaotsi  and  npport 
of  the  pigsB  rcactioQ,  86 

Knric,  hii  character  aad  i^mtiTB 
policj,  S6S ;  attaoki  AiiTgrgiig, 
S64  i  hla  perseontion  of  Catholica, 
8117  I  yet  naa  Catholla  admlnla- 
traton,8SB 

holing  after  th*  death  of  Gtatian, 
80 ;  faar  of;  in  the  ODdonic  var, 
148  1  tn  Qui  relieTed  by  Eodieini 
and  Bithop  Patieno,  ISl,  318,  381  ; 
fean  of,  at  Rome  In  the  end  of  tbe 
tonrth  oentniy,  148 

Faoitoa,  biihop  of  Itiei,  a  Nml-Pala- 
gian,  2S0 ;  hii  controtanij  with 
Ham.  Clandianus,  220,  414 

FlaTiannn,  VIrini  Ificoduuthiu,  hia 
career  and  cbaraotar,  IB  ;  takea 
part  tn  the  pagan  reaedon  under 
Eugenins,  20,  86  ;  hli  eatatea  la- 
atored,  20;  Pretortan  prafeet  In 
801, 31 ;  one  of  the  chuaotsre  in  tbe 
StUwnaiia  of  Macrobtna,  hii  isan- 
Ing,  154,  les 

ffladiatorial  shorn,  attraction  of,  eian 
for  the  refined,  64  ;  defendwl  by 
good  men,  and  eihibi(«d  by  the 
beet  emperors,  S6 ;  not  fioaily 
aboliahsd  HII  404.  66  ;  Synuna- 
chna  procnrea  Saion  gladiaton  for 
his  lon'B  games,  hnt  they  kill  one 
another,  1G9 

Oold,  appieciatioii  of,  in  the  later 
Empire,  2S1,  261  d.  6 

Qoranioia.  &il  to  ezecata  the  oideia 
ofthe  Emperor,  87;  faronrhsretica, 
1 9  n.  7  ;  alackneaa  of,  in  enforcing 
anti-pagan  lavs,  37  ;  liable  to  b« 


tampered  with,  270  ;  Mtlea  for  thait 
conduct  laid  dom,  270 ;  tntrigna 
with  the  barbaiiaiu,  380,  3S2 

Qnjnmar,  the  meaning  ol,  417  193. ;' 
defecta  of  ths  itndy  in  the  Boman 
■ehools,  428 

Qreek,  the  itndy  of,  in  Gaol,  its  da- 
cUne,  416 

HadiUa,  aaorreapondaut  of  S.  Jonm^ 
connection  of  bar  famDy  with  the 
worship  of  Balen,  1 84 

Halleniam,  Its  attltnda  to  Chiistiaiiity, 

e,s»4 

Heraclian,  hia  cruelty,  180  ;  the  mnr- 
darer  of  Btlllcho,  hia  treatment  of 
the  refogeea  in  410,  808 

HiHtoiy,  Protadini,  a  Mend  of  Sym- 
mschni,  propoaea  to  write  a  hiatMy 
of  Gaot  ICG  ;  Stdonlns  nrged  to 
write  a  hiatory  of  the  wars  of 
Attila,  440 ;  hiatory  in  the  fifth 
oaDtnrj,  why  not  wrfttoi  on  an 
eitended  aeala,  441 

Innocent,  Uabop  of  Borne,  pennita 
the  Tnaoan  divinon  to  partirm 
(hair  ritea,  4S 

Inns,  few  and  bad,  SOB 

Inrasiona,  of  the  third  and  fourth 
oontnriaa,  287,  38B  ;  of  the  flfUi 
oentory,  28B ;  isTadara  not  dreaded 
by  Rmnw  troopa,  290 ;  had  no 
common  pnrpoae  nor  hatred  of 
Boms,  2B1  ;  nnmban  of,  in  the 
third  centnry,  287  ;  in  the  fifth, 
399 ;  rarietiea  of  charaotar  and 
religion  among,  800,  301  ;  honoia 
of  the  invasion  of  Qanl,  316 

Isia,  temple  ot,  42  B.C,  at  Borne, 
78  ;  tuT  fonctiona,  her  ritoat,  and 
prisathood,  79  ;  her  ritea  pabliely 
oelebrated  at  Roma  In  894,  86 

Jaromt^  S.,  his  feeling  to  the  psgao 
Albinos,  14;  to  Praetextatna,  11 
n.  I,  IB  ;  hia  lift  st  Rome,  his 
friendahip  with  woman  of  the  aril- 
tooraaj,  124 ;  a  latiriit  aa  well  aa 
an  ascstia,  i2G  ;  hia  plotnrae  of 
female    eitnTaganoa   and  1     *'~ 


;  of  fi 


■.  184, 1; 


of  clerical  impaston,  133  ;  his  im- 
mensa  influence,  182,  188;  his 
letters  on  Biblical  interpretatioD  to 
Hedibia  and   Algaaia,   184,   185; 
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■toB  an  eipauiTa  loziirf,  S 
Uad-iatfeUia,  261 ;  Bull  1 
boMm  akaofbad  b;  tha  Inga,  a 


Imo,  aactataiy  of  Enri^  M8,  STB  ; 

bsMdoda  SidDnisi,  H9 
LMni,   manaatarr    ot    182 ;    manr 

Oallic  biabopa  tam»  bom,  21S 
Uterina,  hk  anpantition,  S.  G>  ;  ra- 

Ueraa  NwboaBa  In  2M,  B21 
LapamUa,  aalabratad    to    tha  Bftb 

oantmy,  74  b.  4 
Luxury,  181,  Illl  a;;.  ;  laai  groaa  in 

tba  tima  <A  Uaoiobliia,  ISl  a^. 

Ilacrobliu,  tii«  Mtfaor  oT  tha  Sotwu- 
oJm,  ordared  Id  306  to  prMore 
aitdant  moDningiiU,  88 ;  uacoonDt 
«t  bla  eommanlarj  on  tha  i>niim 
y  Vibpio,  100  tqj.  ;  DUJini  Uiat 
Uia  monl  tona  c^  aociat;  haa  im- 
prorad,  181,  310;  afncntiain  of 
(b*  theology  of  the  Satwnuiiia,  B8  ; 
BbancUi*  of  the  r 


Mttkn,  liatbaardor  il 

'80,81;  tbal^ 
■b^crlbad,  82,  8S  ;  C   ' 
or  Uithr^m,  8S 
Hooka,  hated  b;  tha  Bofa^  ■ 


&J<n 


^  183  ;  tha  B 


to  tta  Tbebaiii.  183, 184  ;  in  OasI, 
221 ;  hMory  rf  the  monk  Abnfaaok, 
231,222 

Hmothainii,  raocodlad  with  darotlM 
to  p^aukm,  9  ;  PlntaRh'a  iikido- 
tbaiMk  ei ,  B7 ;  aided  by  ijiurgtiaa, 
St,  M ;  NeopUUnlc  BDiiotheum, 
108 

Uorallty,  donbtfnl  in  aoma  ChHatian 
dnlsa,  184  ;  gioaa  preflipoj  tn 
Aqoltalne,  iWrihad  by  SalTJann, 
\V>  ;  few  ligQi  of  knaa  storala  in 
tba  wiitiDgi  of  Sidonhu,  208,  210  : 
deaoiiption  of  the  para^ta,  209 

MnniciFalitiaa,  bow  they  had  daoUnad 
in  tba  fourth  eentiiTy,  2S0 

Uytbology,  NaopUtonio  sapport  oC 
101    tqq. ;   almaa   of,    for   literary 
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Narbonna,  twice  btdtgcd  bf  the 
OotlM,  IBO ;  tha  Utenzj  cade  of 
Higsiu,  1S6  ;  reliaTod  by  Litoritu 
in  4S8,  82« 
Naneolaiil,  kglalatloii  u  to,  3S4 
NeopUtODUm,  its  IntroducUaD  Into 
Rome,  98  ;  Ita  attitnda  to  mjth- 
ology,  98  tqj. ;  why  it  dafanded 
pagiuilam,  101 ;  itisyrtamof  emina- 
tioD,  108  ;  iDpentltlco  of  the  Uter 
Neoplatonkta,  106,  106;  Neo- 
platoniiDi  of  UxzoUna,  IH  tfj. 

OfBoials,  of  tha  treuory,  tbeli  gceed 
uid  oonaptioiL,  S72  iqq.  ;  the  nu- 
captoraa,  273 ;  the  dlKiuian*, 
thelTBDOFmltiM,27e;  miiwrofRcUii 
frnatnta  tha  Uw,  270 

Olymphu,  tha  head  of  the  Catholio 

TSftction  on  tha  death  of  StUleho, 

1,  42,  *8 

jaiimmHtorwm,  on  the 
innaiiiiu,  316 

Oroatna,  »  Bpvilah  piieat,  am*ea  In 
Hippo,  Se  ;  ii  engaged  to  inpple- 
mant  the  (»]r  «/-  OMf,  87  ;  h{« 
aoance,  bla  porpoM  and  ntrthod, 
07,  98  ;  alBiDplaa  of  hit  treatment 
of  hiatory,  6S  *;;.  ;  hii  Ideu  abont 
the  deatinj  of  Borne,  S14  ;  hii  jxo- 
ibu^al  patriotUm,  814,  81S 

Paganlun,  aerlea  of  Uwa  v>li>iti  27, 
82 ;  anpported  hj  Naoplatoniim, 
99,  102;  pagana  In  h)^  offlae  at 
tha  and  of  the  fonrth  MUtmr,  26 
n.  1 ;  pagan  derotion,  00,  91 

Patleiu,  blahop  of  Lfoni,  hli  ohailtj, 
191.  SIS 

Patriotiani,  a  nipport  of  pagaidmi,  9, 
10 

Patronage,- groirth  ot  263,  267,  271, 
S20 

Pkuja,  a  Mend  of  S.  Jerome,  mArried  to 
Jnliaa  Toiotiua,  1 S ;  hargreat  woalth, 
ISO  ;  S.  JsTome'a  eulogy  on,  486 

Paalina,  Fabia  Aconia,  wife  of  Pru- 
textatna,  her  deraat  paganinn,  18  ; 
her  monnment  to  her  hnabaiid,  77 

Pauliniu  of  Nola,  3.,  hii  letter  to  a 
•otdier  on  the  mllttary  life,  11  ; 
triea  to  conrert  Jovini  from  fktal' 
iam,  24  ;  intcodncai  the  L^t  of  S. 
Martial ,  by  Bnlplolaa  BeTerna  at 
RoOMk  181 ;  hia  wealth,  and  that 
(4  U*  wife  HMraata.  lEO  n.  2  ;  Ua 


?jr  487 

oonTenion,  and  ralationa  with  An- 
•onlDi,  396  jg;. 

P&ullnna  of  Palla,  a  gnndaou  of 
Anaonliu,  hia  yonth  and  edncatiou, 
178 ;  hii  amnaamanta,  his  marrugsi 
hia  luiiuioDi  life,  179  \  dates  in 
hia  Ufa  Oied,  816  n.  1 ;  has  no 
public  interaets,  S46  ;  ohancter  of, 
348  ;  made  Coast  of  the  Largeaiea 
under  AttaluB  in  414,  8G2 ;  Olea 
to  Buas,  8G8  \  hia  Interview  with 
the  Alan  kinft  SS4 ;  the  miafbrtnnea 
of  his  later  111b,  866 

Periclaa,  age  (A,  not  refbirad  to  bj 
Oroaiui,  69  ;  or  bj  Pntapo-,  442 

PhilMOphy,  decay  o(  in  the  SfUi  een- 
tnry,  410  t^. 

Placldla,  bar  InBaenoe  on  pabllo  Ufiv 
161 ;    her   eaptJTity    among   the    ' 
Ooths  and  marriage  with  Ataolphna 
at  Narbonne,  361 

PlotlnBi,  come*  to  Bnine  lo  214,  98  ; 
atUtada  at;  to  paganlam.  108  ;  on 
saidde,  109 

Flataroh,  hia  monotheiam,  97 

FoTartT,<lgu  of  Ita  growth,  242sji;.  i 
SalTlNiiia  OB  povart;  In  Ganl,  820 

Pneteztatoa,  Yettina  Agorfaa,  hit 
oares  and  charaoter,  a  datotod 
pagan  and  learned  theolt^ian,  17, 
18  1  when  prafect'of  Italy  trlea  to 
prevent  tha  epotiation  of  templM^ 
SO  \  one  of  tha  oharacters  Id  the 
Saianialia  of  Mamoblni,  his  learn- 
ing, 164,  166 

Prefect,  dntiee  of  the  P.P.  of  Oaol,  199 

Probna,   Bait  Fetron.,  his  high  de- 
Bcent,  long  offldxl  career,  probably 
Inkawarm    Christian,   28,   24 ; 


hiagi 


a,  149  n. 


Procorators,  of  servile 
doubtful  cbwaotac,  201 ;  ihalter 
deaertera,  236;  shelter  fogitive 
enrialee,  268 ;  often  thoronghly 
corrupt,  268,  269;  forbidden  the 
u»  of  horHi,  269  ;  secretly  mort- 
gage eatates,  269 

Prosper,  the  charaoter  of  Ms  dtrtnidt. 


441 
Pmdentins,   i 


the 


>r  tbe  abolition  of  tiie  gladiatorial 
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Richomer,  t.  YniA,  friaod  of  Sjm- 


I,  lii»pi 


^21 


Rome,  awe  of,  fe!t  b^  tEie  bubiruuu, 
belief  In  her  etemit7,  SI  ;  uicieot 
ral^ion  of,  ita  ahuiretsr,  7G,  95  ; 
Mldom  vidted  by  tbe  amperon  in 
the  roniih  cantiur,  IIS ;  Claadlan'i 
lUth  in,  46  ;  the  mob  of  Rome,  its 
rioM,  122;  disturbed  tt&ta  of, 
duiing  the  Olldonic  war,  li7  ;  ill 
hsnditttj  eorpontiDiu,  232,  23S  ; 
the  oom-aapplr,  281;  fiith  in, 
■hiken  bj  ALuic'i  captor^  30G  ; 
damage  done  by  Alaric  probably 
«ui^«rated,  SOQ  ;  faiUi  of  BatilioB 
Nunatiaan*  In,  Sll,  812  ;  aqieet 
tit,  in  487,  S82 

RotUiiu  w«TinH«TiTia,  bie  ofBcial  career, 
hii  return  to  Oaal  in  416,  Id  ;  the 
paganiim  of;  and  his  attitnde  to 
Chriatianity  and  tha  Jews,  47,  4B  ; 
hi*  hatred  of  Stiljcho,  47  j  hl< 
filth  in  Borne,  81D 

Ballnitini,  ion  of  Flav.  SalL,  Coa. 
Saa,  hi*  eatatea  bi  Spain,  ISO; 
emended  the  teit  of  iLpoIaina,  IGS 

SalTianua,  on  the  attractlcnu  of  the 
oirose  and  the  theatre,  S8  ;  liii 
life  and  career,  137 ;  the  lubjaat 
of  the  0<  dviemafvOM  I>A,  1S7 
j;;.  \  bla  hatred  of  avarice  and 
theatrical  diiplayi,  188,  139  ;  hii 
.picture  of  onlTuwl  immorality  in 
Aquitaine,  140  ;  doubts  aa  to  iti 
accoracy,  141  ;  on  tbe  invulona, 
318  ;  on  the  miseriea  of  the  poor, 
820  ;  deepaira  of  the  Empire,  822 

Saxona,  aent  fbr  by  Bymmachua  to 
%ht  aa  gladiatora,  IGl ;  foalinK  of 
Symmsohna  about  their  hte,  1S9  ; 
pirates,  327 

Senate,  the  majority  of,  pagan  la  tbe 
reign  of  Theodofiius,  4,  26,  37  ;  the 
poaitioa  of,  onder  the  later  em- 
peron,  116 ;  part  of  SUIicho'* 
policy  to  conmlt  the  Senate,  40, 
145  \  couBolted  on  the  war  with 
Qildo,  147  ;  tbe  senatorial  clan  of 
the  later  Empire,  their  burdena 
and  priTilagea,  249  n.  1  and  2 ; 
the  aeuatorial  eetatr.  a  refuge  for 
broken  men,  282,  'J63  ;  low  public 
morality  of  the  aenalinial  claaa, 
271,  272  \  their  relatione  with  the 
barbwiaiw,  373  s^. ;  tbe  waaltb 


of  the  ■snatorial  claia,  14S  ;  exivnt 
and  organisation  of  eatataa  in  Gaal. 
201  \  country  house  lif^  dcaciibed, 
176,  205  a;g.;  genMal  chancier  of 
Benatorial  claaa,  Sll  ;  deTotion  to 
lattera,  IGS,  446 

Serena,  takes  the  necklace  fran  the 
image  of  Magna  Hater  in  the 
joeaenee  of  the  last  Teatal,  3S ; 
her  actotDpUahmenla  and  inflMoe^ 
184 

Sidoniua,  Caius  Sollius  ApolUnaris, 
date  of  his  birth.  187  n.  1 ;  his 
ancestors,  187  ;  nuiried  a  dau^tca- 
of  ATitna,  pnhlication  <S  hia  letten, 
1S8  ;  concerned  chiefly  with  his 
own  order,  192,  his  style,  1S8,  328, 
437  ;  date  of  his  episoopate,  214 
n.  1  ;  range  of  his  friendshipa,  IBS  ; 
hia  Ideal  of  tha  Rianan  noble,  194 
mpi- ;  hla  feu  of  literary  deoadano% 
200  \  his  reverence  fbr  the  saoetic 
lif^  221  ;  his  friendship  with  tbe 
monk  Abraham,  S22 ;  his  know- 
ledge <rf  the  tim«,  824,  825  ;  hi* 
pletnrea  of  the  barbarlani,  328  sgg. ; 
knows  the  oourt  of  Theodoiic  IL, 
827,  328 ;  takes  part  in  Oailio 
moTementj,  828  ;  his  journey  to 
Rome  in  487,  881  iqq.\  relatloni 
with  Arrandna,  380  ;  hia  Panegyric 
on  Anthemiua,  884  ;  his  Pan^;yrio 
on  Aritua,  83G  ;  his  defence  of 
AuTBTgne,  884  ;  hia  impriaODmsnt, 
368  ;  hia  rtay  at  Bocdeani,  869  ; 
hii  flattery  of  the  Vieigothic  court, 
370 ;  restoration  to  his  diocese,  871 

Slavery,  fcaliog  towards,  eipreaaed  in 
the  SatanlaL^a  of  Hacrobiua,  162 ; 
dangarona  inSnenca  of  alaves,  129  1 
Qeiroan  slavee  in  every  honsehold, 
297 

Stilicho,  left  guardian  of  the  sone  of 
Theodoaios,  his  supposed  eommis- 
slOD,  40,  11  ;  suspected  by  both 
Christtana  and  pagans,  calumldea 
against,  42  ;  revives  the  importsnoe 
of  the  Senate,  145  ;  repairs  the 
walla  of  Rome,  803  ;  his  courage, 
304 

Style,  in  tbe  fifth  century  a  mete 
"jargon  of  experts,"  1E7  ;  aris- 
tocracy of  Oaul  devoted  to,  211, 
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BspcntltloD,  ontbruk  o^  in  Koma 
on  Uia  ftppeimioc  ot  Aliric  ud 
RulBgileiu,  41,  SOS  ;  Id  Goal  dar- 
ing tha  inruioiu,  S17 

Byigrlua,  hia  tunilj,  200  n.  1 ;  d*- 
yoted  to  finniiig,  SOI ;  fiiuidl; 
TeUtlona  with  tha  OennmDi,  S7S 

Bjamiuhiu,  Q.  Annlliw,  hia  chu- 
■olar,  bti  daToUoD  to  tha  pigin 
came,  aismplai  from  hii  letten, 
IS  ;  hii  ipeecb  In  bTonr  of  n«tar' 
lug  thfl  An  Ylctoiiw,  80,  SI  ;  be 
la  driren  from  tb*  imparial  pra- 
aaooa,  SI  ;  bEitory  of  hli  funlly, 
bla  fune  u  an  onttor,  141 ;  tslli 
u  little  of  tha  eraala  of  thi  Uma, 
147,  14a  ;  hia  iiKMmt,  149 ;  hii 
pvparatlQDa  ftn  hia  aoa'a  gamai, 
160,  161 ;  the  eonTentioiiAlitT  of 
hii  Ufa,  162,  168  ;  bla  love  of  tba 
CQontry,  1C3  ;  hii  litanr;  aSCota- 
tioB,  l&S;  bli  Sixoii  gUdlaton, 
1S9 ;  his  ideaa  about  women  ud 
family  affacUon,  1S4,  1S6 

TteiTobolinm,  ealabnt«d  In  Bonii  in 
Sei,  32  ;  dncription  of  tha  rile  in 
PndaatiuB,  6S  ;  fraqnantly  men- 
tioned in  inscrlptioDt,  77  n.  3 ; 
perfonned  pro  mUutt  laptraiori*, 
82  0.6 

Tcrtntliaii,  on  gunei,  54  n.  1  ;  bli 
ittitade  to  andent  cnltore,  S86 

Tertnllui,  ■  pagan  of  the  old  ichgol, 
ooDinl  In  410,  48 

TleitR^  iti  attiMttou,  66 ;  the 
■otor'a  ■  boredltiry  calling,  67  ; 
legiaUtion  abont  Bctreaies,  67 ; 
SalTianni'  attaob  on,  ISS 

Thaodorlc  n.,  daacriptian  of  biabiUta, 
S27 

Tonantiiia  Ferreolu,  a  Itiend  of 
Sidonlu,  lee-,  hli  pnbllo  aplrlt, 
199 ;  deaoended  from  Byi^ixa, 
oonaol  in  881,  206  ;  bla  eatata  of 
Proalanam  daKribad,  207 
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Trade,  Iti  compantivaly  ili^t  in- 
portanoa  nndai  tba  Utar  Empire, 
246  jg; . ;  ilB  decay  in  the  third 
and  firth  (Witnrlaa,  247 

Trirea,  taken  by  the  birbarlmi  four 
tlmei,  icene  of  dBbinobery  dnring 
the  invaaioni,  140 

Tindili,  tbalr  cbanwter  In  Salviaaoa, 
SOI  ;  their  lack  of  Some,  8S2 ; 
Tottoenoai  to,  in  tba  TtnagjtiM  of 
Sidonlna,  886,  888,  SSS,  842,  848 
TectloB,  the  eaoeUo  country  gentle- 
Victory,  iltir  of,  8.  Ambroea  oppoaai 
the  raatontian  of,  22 ;  iti  Uatory, 
29 ;     repeated    attdnpla    of    the 
Senate  to  obtain  iti  reatoration,  30, 
81 ;  nwtored  for  a  time  in  the  it- 
action  of  Sugenlni,  36 
Tineantiui,  preftet  of  OanI,  a  biead 
of  Bymraacbaa  and  admirer  of  S. 
HaitlD,  23 
Virgil,  tba  itndy  ot,  in  the  fifth  oen- 

tnry,  410,  420 
Vidgotha,  enter  Qinl  in  412,  849 ; 
tbelr  Klatimia  to  tba  Empire,  SBO, 
368 ;  nddlng  of  Atanlphoa  and 
PlacidU  ;  occupy  Boideanx  In  414, 
862;  abandon  it,  and  beiiage  Baiaa, 
863  ;  ganentl  view  of  Qotbio  policy, 
867 ;  nnmbera  ot,  they  attu^ 
AuTGrgne,  8S4 
Volniiinni,  one  of  the  Albini,  a  friend 
of  9.  Augtutine,  14,  B3 ;  ha  eog- 
geati  tbe  donbte  vhich  earned  B. 
Anguitine  to  write  the  OUy  qf  Oad, 
63,  64 

Wwnan,  cbange  In  thdr  podtlon  onder 
U]eEmpire,lSS ;  prominent  women, 
tbe  Ideal  of  Bymmacbni  abont 
women,  164  ;  porition  of,  In  tbe 
time  of  Sldonhu,  20S  ;  tbalr  lunry 
and  iromorsUty  deiciibed  by  8. 
Jerome,  ISO,  134 
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